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The World War afforded an unusual opportunity 
to study and treat traumatic hemorrhage and shock. 
This resulted in a great impetus to the use of fluids 
intravenously for restoring normal fluid balance, com- 
bating hemorrhage and resultant shock, and aiding the 
treatment of wound septicemias and toxemias. At pres- 
ent infusions are also used widely for anemias, burns 
and dehydration due to various causes. Blood has been 
the fluid of choice in practically all conditions. How- 
ever, on reflection it appears that blood may be replaced 
quite adequately in some circumstances. Thus, in severe 
infections serum (other than specific serum) may be 
used instead of blood if there is no associated secondary 
anemia. Traumatic and operative shock ^ and burns - 
are characterized by extensive plasma loss and bemo- 
concentration, resulting in a diminished volume and 
more viscid blood. It would seem that these conditions 
would be best relieved by serum or saline solution, 
which not only reestablish normal blood volume but 
also reconstitute normal plasma cell ratios. It is still 
believed that whole blood cannot be replaced in the 
infusion treatment for anemia, because of the need for 
red blood cells. It is likewise thought that severe hem- 
orrhage, in which all the constituents of the blood are 
■ lost, can be treated only by the restoration of whole 
blood. Although whole blood is undeniably the ideal 
restorative fluid, the question may well be raised if it 
is the only fluid that can be used and if there may not 
be an adequate substitute which offers advantages over 
blood. 

It may be stated briefly and categoricall)" at this point 
that the loss of erythrocytes in severe hemorrhage is 
seldom a vital factor. The sudden and marked diminu- 
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tion in circulating blood volume is of grave and serious 
significance because this oligemia leads to rapid develop- 
ment of secondarj' shock as a result of anoxemia. All 
this is discussed more fully later. It is mentioned at 
this time only to bring out the important factors in 
severe hemorrhage, i. e. oligemia and ensuing secon- 
dary shoclc, and the vital necessity for prompt volume 
replacement to prevent or overcome the dangerous 
effects of hemorrhage. It is quite apparent that delay 
in instituting treatment is a serious matter, for the 
degree of shock increases and may become profound 
and irreversible. 

All blood transfusions must be preceded by certain 
laboratory procedures: (1) typing the patient, (2) 
typing a proper donor, (3) careful testing for compati- 
bility and (4) performing Kahn or similar tests. These 
procedures are essential in avoiding transfusion reac- 
tions and even when rapidly performed consume one or 
more hours, a delay which may prove fatal in an acute 
emergency in which the patient needs life restoring 
fluids immediately. Other fluids, such as dextrose and 
saline, may be given in the interim, but such interval 
measures are often ineffective. Hence a serious draw- 
back in the use of blood transfusion as an emergency 
measure is a certain unavoidable delay of varying dura- 
tion 

It was this delay, in addition to other considerations 
such as frequent difficulty in securing blood for indigent 
patients, that led to the development and the use of 
“stored” or “preserved” blood. In an emergency the 
use of stored blood is an excellent measure, although 
evidence is accumulating that stored blood is inferior 
to fresh blood, especially if the storage has been for 
more than seventy-two hours.'* However, even with the 
use of stored blood there still remains unavoidable delay 
because of the necessity for typing the patient’s blood, 
performing compatibility tests and filtering the stored 
blood. In addition, it has been recommended that such 
blood be administered slowly to decrease unfavorable 
reactions. For these .reasons stored blood does not 
provide a solution for those emergencies in which 
prompt blood volume restoration is a vital necessity. 

_ Reactions following blood transfusions are still rela- 
tively frequent.^ The most serious type of reactions 
is those due to hemagglutination or hemolysis.® It is 
clear that although blood transfusion is a valuable mea- 
sure and often life saving there are two handicaps that 
restrict its usefulness, j. e. unavoidable delay before 
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administration and reactions, both due primarily to the 
corpuscular elements of the blood. 

The need for a good blood substitute is quite apparent 
and has been the subject of much investigation. The 
ideal substitute should be a fluid which is readily avail- 
able, is stable over long periods of time, remains in the 
circulation and is devoid of reactions or ill effects. 

Crystalloid solutions have played the most important 
I ole to date as blood substitutes. They are readilv 
ai'ailable, innocuous, economical and easily prepared. 
However, they are frequently ineffective because under 
certain conditions they leave the circulation. It was 
this fact which led to the use of colloidal solutions, such 
as acacia. Acacia is readily available and remains in 
the circulation, but its administration is accompanied 
by reactions and deleterious effects which militate 
against its use." 

The use of serum or plasma infusions for combating 
the effects of hemorrhage, considered as far back as 
1918,® has again been proposed in recent publications.® 
Serum can be prepared for immediate use and large 
amounts of pooled serum ean be administered without 


experiments on acute hemorrhage 
Experiments were performed on anesthetized dogs 
(pentobarbital sodium) weighing from 13 to 22 Kg., 
in which blood pressure was recorded in the usual wav! 
A femoral artery was prepared for bleeding and a 
femoral vein for infusions. After a control blood pres- 
sure had been recorded, the animal was bled rapidly 
until Its blood pressure fell to shock level (systolic 
pressuce of 40-60 mm. of mercur^^). The blood” pres- 
sure was maintained at shock level for periods varying 
from ten to_ twenty minutes before an inhision of either 
saline solution or dog serum was given. The amount 
of fluid administered varied from one fourth to several 
times the amount of blood removed. 

Eight such experiments were done, and all of them 
demonstrated superiority of Wood serum over saline 
solution as an infusion medium following hemorrhage 
and shock in dogs. The results are best presented by 
means of protocols on two typical experiments : 

Expkiument 3.'~^lutjncdiatc rcififiisipti. A male dog weighing 
21 Kg. was repeatedly bled and given immediate reinfnsions 
until a total of 1,250 cc. of blood had been removed and I,4S0 cc. 



Fig. 1 (e.xperiment 7).— Moderate and transient blood pressure elevation following saline infusion in 
contrast to sustained and marked elevation following serum infusion. 


of saline solution bad been ad- 
ministered. The blood pressure 
was never restored to a normal 
level (reduced by 30 mm. of 
mercury) although shock was 
effectively ot'ercome. The sub- 
sequent administration of 200 cc. 
of serum elevated the blood 
pressure to its original beigbt 
(from no to 140 mm. of mer- 
cury). 

E.VPERf.'fE.xr 7. — Delayed iit- 
fusion. A male dog tveiglilng 
14 Kg., ivhose blood pressure at 
1 p. m. was 146 mm. a! mer- 
cury, had 425 cc. of blood re- 
moved rapidly, the pressure 
dropping to 40 mm.; at 1:50 
the blood pressure was GO but 
by 2:30 had fallen to 35 mm. 
Two hundred cc. of saline solu- 
tion was then given and the 
blood pressure rose to 95 but 
thirty-seven minutes later had 


adverse reactions.*® TJiis stud)' was tlierefore under- 
taken to determine tvhether whole blood could not be 
replaced effectively by serum and how the latter com- 
pared with various crystalloid infusions in the treatment 
of hemorrhage and resultant shock. The dog was used 
because its phvsiologic behavior is similar to that of 
man in these conditions. Dog plasma forms fibrin clots 
or “veils’' and becomes very cloudy. It was difficult 
to remove this material, for even after filtration there 
was a tendency for reformation of the fibrin veil. These 
fibrin particles and veils resembled the grorrih from 
bacterial contamination and required repeated stenhw 
tests. Dog serum instead of plasma yvas employed, 
therebv avoiding these difficulties. 
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dropped to 40. At 3:07 another 200 cc. of saline solution was 
infused, elevating the blood pressure to 80, but by 4 o’clock the 
blood pressure bad again fallen to 40 mm. The animal was 
then given 220 cc. of serum and the pressure rose to 110-120 mm. 
and remained at this level until the termination of the c.\-pcri- 
ment at 7 : 10 p. m. (fig. 1). 


These experiments demonstrate that immediate infu- 
sion with saline solution following hemorrhage produces 
a moderate degree of rccot'crj', which however is less 
marked than that following serum infusion. Delay in 
administering fluids, on the other hand, causes a loss 
of effectiveness of saline solution, the influence of which 
on blood pressure is only temporaiy, in contrast to the 
sustained effect of serum, E.xperinient 7 (fig. 1) dem- 
onstrates clearly this difference between serum and 
saline solution when a state of shock has been present 
for some time. The blood vessels apparently did not 
retain the crystalloid solution (saline), thereby nullify- 
ing the beneficial effects of volume replacement, wherras 
tiie colloidal solution (serum) was retained and main- 
tained a normal blood pressure. These results fail to 
confirm Pcnfield’s ** experience. 


n, Pmficld. W. G.: The Treatment o! Severe and ProgmUye Ilmor- 
rbage by Intravcpoa? injection., Am, J. Physiol. 4S: 1-1 (Fe-i,) 3919, 
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HEMORRHAGE AND INFUSION 
UNANESTHETIZED DOGS 

Experimental Procedures. — The proceduies^ 
described in detail here because they were used ui all 
further experiments. A considerable section of the 
right carotid artery was freed and the right jugular 
vein exposed aseptically under light ether anesthesia. 
Wide glass cannulas were inserted in both vessels. 
Three hours was then permitted to elapse to allow the 
effects of anesthesia to wear off. At the onset of each 
experiment pulse, respiration and tempeiatuie were 
recorded ; blood pressure determinations were made by 
means of a Tycos anaeroid gage with a small T tube 
and rubber tubing connected to the carotid cannula on 
one side and to a citrate pressure bottle on the other. 
A determination of the circulating blood volume was 
made by the vital red dye method of Keith, Rowntree 
and Geraghty as described by Peters and Van Slyke ; 
arterial blood was drawn from the cannulated carotid 
artery for red blood cell count and hemoglobin as 
well as for determination 
of carbon dioxide, oxygen, 
chlorides, nonprotein nitro- 
gen and plasma proteins. 

The animal was then bled 
until it was reduced to a 
state of shock as judged by 
blood pressure readings as 
well as by its clinical con- 
dition. 

The animal was given in- 
fusions through the jugular 
vein of fluids at body tem- 
perature. At the end of each 
experiment the cannulas 
were removed, the wounds 
were dressed and the animal 
was returned to its cage. In 
some experiments chemical 
studies, blood count, hemo- 
globin and blood volume 
determinations were done 
on the following day 
subsequently. 


the serum protein level fell to 3.6 per cent per hundred 
grams, a dangerously low level. 

Graded Bleedings.— Th& method of massive hemor- 
rhage and delayed infusion therapy having failed _ to 
produce a consistent and maintained shock simulating 
the condition frequently encountered in man, we 
resorted to another approach. A state of shock was 
induced gradually by repeated periodic bleeding and 
delayed subsequent infusions. During this process the 
blood reserves were so depleted that they played a less 
significant role in recovery and survival. The animals 
were prepared as described. Observations including 
pulse rate, respiratory rate, temperature, blood pressure, 
hematocrit, blood volume, red blood cell count, hemo- 
globin and chemical blood studies (nonprotein nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide, oxygen protein) were done at the begin- 
ning and at various intervals during the course of the 
experiments. Thirty per cent of the calculated circu- 
lating blood volume was then removed at the rate 
of 25 cc. per minute. The animal was put aside for 
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RESULTS 

Massive Hemorrhage and 
Delayed Injusion . — Our aim 
in these experiments was to 
produce a state of post- 
hemorrhage shock by a sin- 
gle massive hemorrhage,^^ 
leave the animal in this condition for two hours 
so that increased capillary permeability and secondary 
shock might develop, and then transfuse with various 
fluids. It was found that a number of animals recov- 
ered to a varying degree in the two hour period, while 
others remained in shock, and therefore transfusions 
with saline solution, serum or blood gave varying and 
inconsistent results. It is worth noting that those dogs 
having the highest blood pressures at the conclusion of 
the experiment had received either blood or serum. 
Another interesting feature was that the blood proteins 
lemained at normal levels following serum infusions, 
whereas thej" showed considerable diminution after 
saline infusion. In one experiment w ith saline solution 

istJj' Baiani’ni war”^ '"r" Quantitative Clinical Chem- 

Williams & Wilkms Company 2: 706, 1932 

cent) If bSy VeigTt”" 


Fig, 2. — Maintenance of good blood pressure levels following blood and serum infusion in contrast to 
failing blood pressure following saline infusion: 1. Control before experiment. 2a. Immediately following 
first removal of blood* 30 per cent. 3a. One-half hour after first bleeding. 4a. Immediately after first 
infusion. 5a. One-half hour after first infusion. 2b. Immediately following second bleeding, 20 per cent. 
3b. One-half hour after second bleeding. 4b. Immediately after second infusion. 5b. One-half hour after 
second infusion. 2c. Immediately after third bleeding, 20 per cent. 3c. One-half hour after third bleeding. 
4c. Immediately after third infusion. 5c. One-half hour after third infusion. 2d. Immediately after fourth 
bleeding, 10 per cent. 3d. One-half hour after fourth bleeding. 4d. Immediately after fourth infusion. 
5d. One-half hour after fourth infusion. The blood pressures in the saline group do not include antemortem 
readings. 


half an hour and then given an infusion, allowed to 
recover for another half hour and bled again. This 
procedure was repeated periodically until the animal 
had been bled of 80 per cent of the calculated circu- 
lating volume in successive stages of 30, 20, 20 and 10 
per cent, and one half hour subsequent to each bleeding 
the dog was given an infusion of a quantity of fluid 
approximately equal to the blood previously removed. 
The amount of fluid infused did not replace the blood 
withdrawn for chemical studies, red counts and neces- 
sary washing out of cannulas (from 150 to 235 cc.) 

14, The literature contains values for blood volume of dogs which vary 
from 7.5 to 11 per cent of the body weight (Gibson, J. G., 2d; Keeley, 
J. L., and Pijoan, Michel: The Blood Volume of Normal Dogs, Am. J. 
Physiol. 121:800 [March] 1938). We arbitrarily chose the figure of 
7.5 per cent of body n eight as representing the circulating blood volume 
of the dog. 

15. At each successive bleeding fewer red cells were lost, because of 
dilution from previous infusion. Actual cell volume removed therefore 
amounted not to 80 per cent but to about 66^ per cent of the initial 
circulating amount. 
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RESULTS 

Twenty-eight experiments were performed. Five 
dogs were reinfused with their own citrated whole blood 
removed at preceding bleedings. Twelve animals were 
remfused with serum from other dogs. Nine dogs were 
given saline infusions, four receiving physiologic solu- 
tion of sodium chloride and five receiving Hartmann’s 
solution, with or without 2 per cent dextrose. Two 
control experiments were performed in which no 
restorative fluids were given.^® 

Table 1. — Mortality Follozmng Hemorrhage and Injiision 

Num- ilortnlity After 

ber , ^ Mortality 

of ^ First Second Third Fourth / ^ ^ 

Experi- Bleed- Bleed- Bleed- Bleed- Per 

Infusion ments Ing Ing' iag iae Total Cent 

Control (untreated)... 2 o i i . 2 ICO 

Saline solution 4 0 0 1 *3 4 ino 

Lactate (Hartmann^s 

solution) 5 0 1 2 2 5 100 

S®™™ 32 0 0 0 0 0 0 

5 0 0 0 0 0 0 


gives a graphic picture of the course of blood pressure 
as the experiments progressed. In the saline dogs the 
succeeding bleedings (2c and 2d) were followed by 
increasingly greater blood pressure drops and cor- 
respondingly less marked beneficial effects from the 
saline infusion. There was also a distinct tendency for 
the blood pressure to fall during the half hour post 
infusion recovery phase, an indication that tiie crystal- 
loid infusion was of only temporary benefit. On the 
other hand, the serum and whole blood animals main- 
tamed good blood pressures throughout the course of 
the experiment, falling less during bleeding and show- 
good restorative response following infusion, indi- 
cating that serum and blood were retained in the 
circulation. At the end of the experiments the average 
blood pressures in those saline animals still alive was 
at shock levels, whereas the blood pressures of the blood 
and serum dogs, although reduced from their original 
levels, were quite satisfactory. 

CHEMICAL DETERMINATIONS 


Mortality (table 1). — We realized soon that this pro- 
cedure of graded bleedings was the proper approach 
to study differences in the effects of the infusion fluids. 
All dogs that were bled four times, with removal of 
80 per cent (30, 20, 20 and 10 per cent) of the cal- 
culated circulating blood volume and were given infu- 
sions either of whole blood or of blood serum, survived. 
Dogs given infusions either of saline solution or of 
Hartmann’s solution died during the course of the exper- 
iment; one died after the second bleeding (50 per cent), 
three after the third bleeding (70 per cent), and the 
remaining five died from ten minutes to two and one- 
half hours after the second bleeding. 

Blood Pressure (fig. 2). — In the beginning of the 
experiments the control blood pressures of all animals 
were approximately the same (1, fig. 2) ; they fell to a 
varying degree after the first bleeding (2a). A par- 
ticularly low figure was obtained in a splenectomized 
dog. Marked variation in response to hemorrhage is to 
be expected on the basis of varying degrees of vasocon- 
striction, blood reserves and general condition of the 
animals. One-half hour after the first bleeding (3a) 
only seven of the dogs were suffering from various 
degrees of shock, their blood pressures ranging from 
60/35 to 95/65 mm. of mercury. The first infusion was 
then given and the blood pressure rose to normal levels 
(4a) in all but four instances. In these, serum had 
been used and was followed by a “reaction” in which 
the blood pressure remained the same or was depressed 
to shock levels. This “reaction” was transient, occurred 
only after the first infusion of serum, and subsequent 
infusions of the same lot of serum gave no further 
unfavorable effect. 

All the blood pressures were approximately normal 
half an hour after the first infusion (5a). From this 
point on, however, unmistakable differences began to 
appear between the different groups of animals. The 
most noticeable drop in blood pressure occurred in the 
saline animals following the second bleeding (2b). .A.t 
this time the average blood pressure of the saline infused 
animals was S4/60. of the serum infused animals 111/83 
and of the blood infused animals 118/92. After the half- 
hour post bleeding interral (3b) the average blood 
pressures of the saline dogs was 101/81. of the serum 
dogs 125/90 and of the blood dogs 127/99. Figure 2 

16. For the ci hre^'itv, <Jo-s Avith tlcKxJ, scnim ai:d 

jduticn Vr'r^cttvcly arc as “Wcotl/' and ‘‘saline” 

cr ^rcv^<. 


Carbon Dio.ride (table 2). — The control values for 
alkali reserve as reflected in arterial blood carbon 
dioxide was essentially the same in all animals and 
showed a uniform decrease after the first bleeding, 
reflecting the effect of the hemorrhage. The succeeding 
determinations showed a return to normal in the blood 
and serum dogs. In the five saline dogs that died before 
the end of the experiments a severe degree of acidosis 
was found terminally with carbon dioxide values as low 
as 4.5 volumes per cent. These observations led us to 
employ lactate saline solution (Hartmann) as an infu- 
sion fluid which might combat acidosis because ol its 
buffering capacity. Table 2 shows that no such effect 
was obtained. 

Blood Proteins (table 3). — The serum dogs showed 
practically no change in blood proteins. The blood dogs 
showed a definite drop in blood protein. An extreme 
fall was observed in the saline group, in which the 
plasma protein values fell from an average of 6.5 per 
cent to 3.8 per cent, a loss of 42 per cent of the initial 

Table 2. — Changes in Arterial Carbon Dioxide Content 
Following Hemorrhage and Injusion 


Arterial Carbon Dioxide Content Before 
First Second Third Fourth 


InfUEion Fluid Bleeding Bleeding Bleeding Bleeding 

Blood... 31.3 30.2 2i.3 

T liO.O 5.?.r 33.5 

VrO.i 3:1.7 32.5 33.3 

37.3 22.1 32.5 25.7 

Controls (untreated) 3S.4 25.1 


plasma protein. This decrease is significant, for it indi- 
cates that the lost protein was not replaced adequately 
from the tissue fluids. When the plasma protein falls 
below a critical level, even norma! capillaries become 
permeable to their contents.^' Such an effect from low- 
ered plasma proteins is much more marked in an animal 
which is acidotic and in shock. 

Nonprotcin Nitrogen . — There was no significant 
change in the nonprotein nitrogen values in the blood 
or serum groups, but there was a relative elevation in 
the saline dogs concomitant with their condition of 
sliock. 

Blood Fo/imif.— Plasma volume showed little change 
in the blood and serum groups. Cell volumes dropped 
slightly in the blood grou p, markedly in the scrum 

It, Leitcr, Louis: Nepbrosis. Mcflicin; 10: 135 {Jlay) 1931. 
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group equivalent to the cells ^ removed. The blood 
volume determinations in the saline group were unsatis- 
factory, owing to the fact that they were found to be 
inaccurate and unreliable in the presence of a state of 
shock.’^® 

Red Blood Cell Count, Hemoglobin and Hematocrit. 
—The blood dogs showed a slight decrease at the end 
■ of the experiment. Both serum and saline dogs showed 
very marked falls, the change being more pronounced 
in the former group, in which it averaged about 50 
per cent. 

Respiration and Pid^c.— Respiration was variable 
and influenced by unimportant external factors. The 
final pulse rates in the blood dogs were close to the 

Table 3.~Chaiigcs in Plasma Protein Content Follozving 
Hentorriiaffc a>td Jtifusioit 


Iniusioiv Pluid 

Blood 

Serum. * 

Saline solution and lactate. 


Plasma Protein Content Before 


Pirst 

Bleeding 

0.2 

C.6 

G.5 


Third 
Bleeding 
5.4 
. G.4 

4.2 


Fourth 

Bleeding 

5.3 

6.4 
3.8 


original rates. In the serum dogs the pulse rate was 
somewhat increased, but the saline dogs showed the 
most consistent and most marked acceleration. 

SUMMARY OF EFFECT OF TRANSFUSION FLUIDS 

Saline Solution. — The animals derived only partial, 
temporary and progressively diminishing restorative 
effects from this fluid. There were progressive fall in 
blood pressure, increasing acidosis, diminishing plasma 
protein, diminishing red blood cells and a progressive 
state of shock terminating in death in all instances. 

Serum. — The benefits from tin's fluid were strikingly 
good and permanent. Blood pressures were well main- 
tained, alkali reserve and plasma proteins remained 
normal, shock was effectively combated, and all animals 
survived. The red blood cells and the hemoglobin were 
markedly diminished, but no animals showed any serious 
effects from this anemia and their general condition was 
surprisingly good at the end of the experiment. 

Blood. — This fluid was the best but aside from cell 
replacement was in most respects not superior to 
serum. The animals in this group all survived and 
showed only minor blood pressure decreases and weak- 
ness from the prolonged experiment. 

LIMITS OP BLEEDING AND INFUSION 

We were interested in determining to what extent 
animals could be bled and reinfnsed with serum and 
blood beyond the 80 per cent blood removal and replace- 
ment described. Two “whole blood” experiments were 
performed. In the first animal 140 per cent “ of the 
circulating blood volume was removed and reinfused. 
The final blood pressure was 125/115, compared with 
an initial pressure of 170/120; the' alkali reserve, blood 
volume and hemoglobin remained relatively constant. 
The other animal was subjected to 150 per cent blood 
removal and replacement in stages; the final blood 
pressure was 125/95, while the original blood pressure 
had been 170/110. ^ Alkali reserve, blood volume, and 
so on showed insignificant changes. Both dogs remained 
m good condition, although somewhat exhausted hy the 
prolonged experiment. 

isl’: Volume in Shoe!.-, Am. J. Physiol. (Proc.) 


While it is not remarkable that a dog can be repeat- 
edly bled and reinfused with his own blood with com- 
plete recovery, the extent to which a dog can be bled 
when reinfused with blood serum is rather astonishing. 
Two dogs were bled and infused as usual until 80 per 
cent of the blood had been removed ; then 10 per cent 
bleedings and reinfusions were continued until 110 per 
cent and 140 per cent of the blood had been removed 
before these animals died. Both animals were in fair 
condition until the last 10 per cent bleeding, following 
which the blood pressure fell markedly and the animals 
died before the next infusion period. The hemoglobin 
was reduced from 118 and 116 per cent to 25 and 24 
per cent respectively and the arterial oxygen con- 
tent fell proportionally; acidosis did not develop until 
terminally. 

Similarly two other dogs were bled and given 
infusions of serum until 120 per cent of the calculated 
total blood volume had been removed. In one dog the 
blood pressure dropped with successive bleedings but 
rose following the serum infusions. At the end of the 
experiment the blood pressure was 95/50 and the ani- 
mal was in fair condition. Hemoglobin fell from 138 
per cent to 34 per cent and the pulse rate increased 
from 88 to 188 beats per minute. Blood carbon dioxide 
after the 110 per cent bleeding was 37.6 volumes per 
cent. Tlie other dog had a blood pressure of 145/90 
fitter the fourth infusion and the hemoglobin was 
reduced from 119 per cent to 63 per cent. The animal 
withstood four additional bleedings, at the conclusion 
of which the blood pressure was 115/60 and the hemo- 
globin 42 per cent. A total of 1,200 cc. of blood had 
been removed and replaced by an equal quantity of 
serum. Actually the loss of blood was somewhat higher, 
approximating a total of more than 1,400 cc. At the 
start of the experiment the animal’s circulating blood 
volume as measured was 1,057 cc., with plasma volume 
of 624 cc. and a cell mass of 433 cc. Before the fourth 
bleeding, after 70 per cent removal of blood, although 
the plasma volume had remained constant, the cell mass 
had fallen to 160 cc., about 37 per cent of the original. 
The circulating cell mass at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment was much lower than the latter figure. Yet after 
such extensive removal of blood and depletion of red 
blood cells the dog was relatively strong and well, not 
acidotic and apparently little disturbed by his extreme 
anemia, for the pulse had increased only from 96 to 142 
per minute. This experiment illustrates not only the 
restorative effect of serum but also the exceptional 
vitality^ of some dogs. 

REACTIONS 

■The nature of the serum “reaction” mentioned, 
which was encountered in about 25 per cent of serum 
infusions, was of unusual character. The only constant 
sign of reaction was a moderate and transient drop of 
blood pressure, from which the animals always recov- 
ered spontaneously within the one half hour post 
infusion period. Further infusions of the same serum 
into the same animal never brought a repetition of this 
effect. Occasionally there were additional symptoms, 
such as chilling, growling, vomiting and defecation, 
which likewise were of transitory nature and did not 
recur on subsequent serum infusions. The same pool 
of serum would cause reactions in one animal and 
not in others. Compatibilities were performed in all 
instances, and only compatible serum was used. We 
were unable to establish a common causative factor, 
and this subject is now being further investigated with 
reference to sensitivity and other factors. 
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COMMENT 

Major attention in the past has been focused on tlie 
loss and need for restoration of red blood cells in acute 
hemorrhage. Rous and Turner,” for instance, dis- 
carded the plasma and used the red blood cells sus- 
pended m Locke’s solution. Experimental work and 
cnmcal experience by others and ourselves show, how- 
ever, that a marked and rapid depletion of red blood 
cells is without fatal effect provided an adequate cir- 
culating blood volume and oxygen carrying capacity 
are maintained. The fatality accompanying or follow- 
ing acute hemorrhage is not due to loss of red cells 
per se but essentially to volume depletion, resultant 
inadequate circulation, tissue anoxemia, increased capil- 
lary permeability and shock (see Moon” for liter- 
ature). 

1 severe hemorrhage produces oligemia, resultant 

lowered blood pressure and primary shock. The out- 
come of this primary shock depends on the rate and 
amount of hemorrhage and the availability of the blood 
reserv'es. Blood reserves vary in different animals, 
depending on their physical condition, and are con- 
siderable in the healthy animal. These reserves are 
mobilized promptly and fairly rapidly when needed ; 
ncrertheless, blood may be lost so much faster than 
mobilization can occur that this lag may prove fatal."'’ 
IVben bkeding occurs slowly, adequate reserves will be 
mobilized and shock prevented.-- • 

These physiologic facts are well borne out iii clinical 
experience in man. For example, a patient may have 
a slowly bleeding peptic ulcer but does not show 
evidence of shock as long as the blood reserves can 
compensate for the loss. However, sudden massive 
hemorrhage^ froin ulcer, ectopic pregnancy or trauma 
results in oligemia and primary shock. The prime need 
in this event is to restore fluids and to maintain suf- 
ficient circulating blood volume. The actual composi- 
tion of the fluid is of secondary importance. Hoitink ^ 
has shown that the immediate infusion of large quan- 
tities of 0.9 per cent sodium chloride solution was as 
beneficial in saving the lives of dogs as any other blood 
substitute which he used, even though there was a pro- 
found diluting effect of the saline, reducing the concen- 
tration of red blood cells, plasma proteins and the colloid 
osmotic pressure. 

If primary shock and oligemia are not relieved 
rapidly, tissue anoxemia, increased capillary permeabil- 
ity and acidosis, i. e. secondary shock, follow. Hoitink ’ 
avoided this by immediate restorative measures. Sec- 
ondary shock following heniorrliage presents an entirely 
different therapeutic problem than primaiy shock. Our 
experience has convinced us that in secondary shock 
saline solution is not the life saving fluid that it proves 
to he in primary shock because capillary permeability 
is increased. The experiments on anesthetized dogs 
demonstrated clearly that in secondary shock saline 
solution produced only moderate and transient eleva- 
tion of blood pressure. Serum, on the other hand, pro- 
duced a marked and sustained elevation of the blood 
pressure, indicating that the infused serum was retained 
in the circulation ( fig. 1 ) . 

19. Hou 5, Peyton, and Turrer, J. K.: Tbe Prc«erv'at5on of Living Red 
Blood Cells in Vitro: II. The Transfusion of Kept Cells, J. Exper. Med. 

(Feb.) 3916. 

20. Moon» V. JI.: Shock and Related Capin.Tr?’ Phenomena. Xcw Vork, 
Oxfo:^ Medical Publications, 19JS, 

21. Hooper. C W.; Smith. H. P.; Belt. A. E-. and Whipple. G. II.; 

Blood Volume Studies: I. Experimental Centro! of a Dye lilcfod Volume 
Method. At:i. J. Phy.«iol. 515 205 (March) 1920. 

22. Barcroft. Joseph: Physjc!og>' of Spleen, I. Physiol. GO: 443 (Oct.) 

1925. 
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.l.lT'i ivith graded heniorrlme and 

the striking difference between the value of crystalloid 
solutions and serum. The initial bleeding and the delay 
caused a slightly increased capillar}- per- 

oSt/o?’ f infused crySalkid 

olution. As successive bleedings were performed 

capillary permeability in the saline infused animals 

of the infused 

saline or dextrose solution and progressively dimmisli- 
ing circulating blood t-olume. In the serum dogs the 
capillary permeability was not sufficient to allow for 
escape of the infused serum, which remained in the 
orculation and maintained adequate plasma volume. 

urtheiinore. while serum contains practically all 
plasma proteins, crystalloid solutions caused a dilution 
of plasma proteins with resultant lowering of the colloid 
osmotic pressure of the blood and transudation of saline 
solution into the tissues.--" 

Although whole blood is tlie best restorative fluid in 
massive hemorrhage, its use always entails an unavoid- 
able delay which may be fatal. There is also the pos- 
^bility of reactions despite the most scrupulous care, 
furthermore, owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
donors, it is not customary to give quantities of blood 
largei than 1,000 cc. (except with the use of stored 
blood) despite the fact that the degree of heinorriiage 
may be sufficiently severe to warrant from two to three 
times this quantity. 

Our experiments have demonstrated that serum over- 
comes all the effects of hemorrhage in dogs except the 
loss of red blood cells (tliis loss, as we liave seen, may 
be quite extensive without serious effects). There arc 
many practical advantages in the use of serum as a 
blood pbstitute. It may be prepared,-" tested and 
stored in large quantities for long periods of time with- 
out deterioration. Tliere is no need for any antibacterial 
preservative if the serum is carefully prepared mider 
aseptic conditions and properly sealed against contami- 
nation. Pooling of serum partially suppresses the 
iso-agglutinins and tiiere is further inhibition of iso- 
agglutinins by the patient's 'blood.” Therefore, pooled 
serum may be given without any regard for blood 
groups and does not require preliminary typing and 
compatibility. This allou-s serum to be administered 
without delay. Serum after proper preparation requires 
no particular care (refrigeration temperatures for anti- 
body preservation are of no concern), may be trans- 
ported easily and can be handled and injected as simply 
as saline solution. If serum transfusion should prove 
to be as effective in treating hemorrhage and subse- 
quent shock in man as it appears to be in the dog, it 
would be a valuable and effective blood substitute. Tlie 
advantages enumerated, principally those of immediate 
availability and innocuousness, recommend its use. It 
overcomes all the effects of hemorrhage except tlie loss 
of red blood cells; it is obvious that this loss, when 
sufficiently great, requires ultimate replacement by 
wliole blood. The use of scrum, however, as an in(er\-al 
therapy, should prevent tiie development of shock. It 
sliould remove tlie need for “emergency” transfusions 
and the necessity for liasty blood typing and compatibil- 
ity tests. Scrum tran.s fusions as an immediate and 
interval therapy should prevent or combat oligemia, 
shock, acidosis and the like, so that if blood is subsc- 

23s, Besrd, J. W., anil Blalock, Alfred: Intravenoii? Injections: A 
Study of the Composition of thc^ Blood Durin:^ (Continuous Traum-i to (he 
Intestine When Xo Fluid Is Injected Continuou'ly, J. Clin. InvesJi;:3lion 
11:249 (.March) 1933. 

23. 'nsose institutions sthich have e‘taUI«herl kinks’' may u‘« 

the plasma from older, unused blood instead of discardin;? it- 
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quently administered it will be given to overcome 
secondary anemia rather than to treat the shock and 
collapse that is customarily encountered following mas- 
sive hemorrhage. Furthermore, the necessary surgical 
treatment for the primary cause of hemorrhage may 
be instituted more promptly and is attended by more 
success when the patient is rapidly relieved from shock 
and is in good general condition. 

There is urgent need for an effective blood substi- 
tute. Even in large hospitals and in large cities where 
blood can be secured with relative promptness there are 
situations in which immediate availabilit}' and injection 
of a good blood substitute would improve the therapy 
and enhance the prognosis. A greater need for a blood 
substitute exists in small institutions and small centers 
of population where there is greater delay and more 
difficulty in performing blood transfusions. Sterile 
flasks of serum could be kept on hand for an indefinite 
time and the serum could be promptly administered 
when a situation arises in which transfusion is urgently 
needed. 

There were many publications and much research 
during and following the World War on the subject of 
blood substitutes because of the great need for such 
material at the battle front. Saline solution and acacia* 
were used commonly although they were not satisfac- 
tory. Preserved red blood cells -■* were emplo3'ed in a 
very limited way. “Preserved" or “refrigerated” blood 
rendered valuable service during the recent civil war 
in Spain, and this substitute for fresh blood is receiving 
prominent consideration by the countries engaged in 
warfare at present. There are many drawbacks inher- 
ent in the use of refrigerated blood under front line 
conditions: the limited time blood can be kept before 
deterioration, the necessity for rapid transportation at 
refrigerator temperature, the necessity for care in trans- 
portation to minimize erythrocyte destruction from 
shaking, and lastly the necessity for typing and com- 
patibility tests (unless only group O blood is used). 

If serum is as effective in overcoming the effects of 
hemorrhage in man as it appears to be in dogs, then 
certainly it would provide the ideal substitute at the 
battle front. -Since serum requires no particular care 
in handling and no preliminary testing and ma}^ be 
preserved for a long time, it can be processed in ample 
quantities from the blood of noncombatants in civilian 
centers far removed from the war front, prepared in 
proper containers ready for use and distributed directly 
to the front, where it can be stored until used. A 
wounded person who has lost much blood or is in 
shock can receive an injection of serum at a first aid 
station before he is transported to the base hospital, at 
which place, additional serum (or blood) can be admin- 
istered. There is reason to believe from our experiments 
that such means, allowing for prompt volume restora- 
tion with a fluid retained in the circulation, would be a 
great factor in decreasing shock and mortality from 
wound trauma and hemorrhage. We have had the 
opportuuit}’ to employ pooled human serum in a limited 
number of cases of hemorrhage or shock. The effects 
from immediate human serum infusion on the blood 
pressure and general condition in these cases paralleled 
the beneficial results observed in our animal experi- 
ments. We e.xpect to continue and amplify these clin- 
ical studies on human beings and we h ope that others 

Bn-e J.'*! "69?'(j"n^ ?iri91S™ Cells. 
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will find this subject of sufficient interest and value to 
employ serum transfusions and to observe and report 


their results. summary 

1. Immediate restoration of fluid volume following 
extensive hemorrhage prevents the development of 
secondary shock. 

2. Delay in restoration of fluid volume following 
extensive hemorrhage permits the development of sec- 


ondary shock. 

3. Crystalloid solutions are ineffective when secon- 
dary shock develops after severe hemorrhage. 

4. Serum is an effective agent in combating all the 
effects of severe hemorrhage and resultant secondary 
shock except the loss of red blood cells. 

5. Erythrocyte loss is not serious unless very 
extensive. 

6. Whole blood, the best restorative agent, requires 
time consuming laboratory tests preliminary to admin- 
istration, leading to an unavoidable delay counteracting 
its ultimate beneficial effects. 

7. Serum may be given in massive amounts without 
any delay or preliminary testing. 

8. Serum can be used as an interval measure pre- 
ceding blood transfusions or as a substitute measure 
when blood is not available or when erythrocyte loss is 


not too extensive. 

9. Human serum, as a blood substitute, should find 
wide use not only in civil emergencies but particularly 
in time of war at the battle front. 


PRESENT DAY CONCEPTS OF 
CONVALESCENT CARE 

I. OGDEN WOODRUFF, M.D. 

Director of the First Medical Division of Bellevue Hospital 
NEW YORK 

Realizing the importance of convalescent care and 
the necessity both of bringing this importance to the 
minds of the medical profession and of improving the 
quality of the small amount of institutional convaleseent 
care available, the Public Health Committee of the New 
York Acadeni}' of Medicine formulated and published 
in 1925 a set of standards for convalescent care. A 
recent review of these standards brought about the 
realization that certain advances in knowledge of nutri- 
tion and of the adverse influence of various psycho- 
somatic disturbances on restoration to health warranted 
a renewed study of the whole subject of convalescent 
care. 

A two day symposium on the problem of convalescent 
care was held at the New York Academy of Medicine 
Nov. 9 and 10, 1939, under the joint auspices of the 
Committee on Public Health Relations of the academy 
and the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation. At this con- 
ference some twenty papers were presented by dis- 
tinguished physicians dealing both with the broad 
problems of convalescent care and with the special 
needs of patients recovering from particular illnesses. 

purpose in this paper is to organize and present 
this wealth of material so as to bring out in a relatively 
pnall compass the important points emphasized, and 
in the light of the information obtained to outline some 
program for the future. 

The papers referred to in the footnotes are to be published by the New 
York Academy of Medicine in the Proceedings of the .Conference on 
Convalescent Care. 

Read before the Conference on Convalescent Care at the New York 
Academy of Medicine under the auspices of its Committee on Public 
Health Relations, Nov. 10, 1939. 
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THE PATIENT AS AN INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 

First, to touch on the inadequacies of the present 
situation, one may say that practically nowhere are the 
standards formulated fifteen )'’ears ago met at the pres- 
ent time. To put it tersely, the consensus at the con- 
ference was that in this country at least we are doing 
but little in the way of organized convalescent care and 
what we are doing we are doing, for the most part, 
very badly. 

There are about 8,000 beds for convalescent care 
throughout the entire country. Four thousand of these 
are in the New York City metropolitan district, which 
leaves only 4,000 for more than 120,000,000 people. 

The chief responsibility for the inadequacy of facil- 
ities and for the inadequacy of standards of convalescent 
care rests squarely on the medical profession. 

It is_ a severe indictment of our profession that we as 
physicians, and particularly those of us who have the 
benefit of hospital practice and e.xperience, are much 
more interested in disease than in patients. Adequate 
convalescent care requires interest in the needs of a 
patient as a person ; we are interested in the patient as 
a case. The very phrase that interns use (and one 
rarel}' criticized) that “here is an interesting case of 
heart disease" rather than “here is a patient with an 
interesting heart disease” supports this point. 

I admit that in large urban centers there may be some 
slight justification for this attitude. In large hospitals, 
particularly those with rapid turnover of patients, where 
most of the visiting staff do voluntarj' duty, there are 
so many pressing medical problems in connection with 
the large number of patients under their care that little 
time is left after attending to these needs for concern 
over the apparently secondary factors of after-care and 
the restoration of the patient to health, together with, 
an inquiiy into whether the environmental conditions to 
which the patient returns are conducive to the mainte- 
nance of health. 

The knowledge that in such a vast majority of 
instances these en%-ironmental factors are hopeless of 
correction, and the lack of sufficient personnel in the 
social service department of man}' hospitals to make 
more than a few routine inquiries, bring an attitude 
of defeatism about doing much for the patient after 
discharge from the hospital. Yet the fact remains that 
disease, rather than the patient, is still the primary 
interest of most physicians, and one of the points most 
emphasized and reemphasized in the round table dis- 
cussions was that no satisfactory results in convalescent 
care will be secured until there is general acceptance 
as a fundamental principle of the idea that in con- 
valescent care attention must be focused on the patient 
as a person who has been ill and is recovering strength 
and has particular and individual problems to be con- 
sidered in his course to recovery. 

nutrition -VND CONVALESCENCE 

Another reason why even in our limited number of 
convalescent institutions we fail to do our best for these 
patients is that we still look on this period as one which 
presents merely an opportunity to obtain a re.st interval 
before returning to home and work, and in which rest 
and diet are to a great extent carried out in a purely 
routine manner. 

This is largely due to the fact that in the convalescent 
care, and even’ in the hospital care of many of our 
patients, we have failed to put into practical use the 
great increase in our kmowledge during the past fifteen 
vears in the field of nutrition and nutritive disturbances. 


In his presentation. Dr. Kruse ^ has reviewed the tre- 
mendous increase during this period in our knowledge 
of the nutritive needs of the human being and of the 
various clinical syndromes which have been recognized 
as due to nutritive inadequacies of one or more essential 
factors, particularly in diet. It has become possible to 
postulate and determine a basic diet which will contain 
the esspitial elements in sufficient quantities of vitamins 
and minerals, apart from caloric requirements, neces- 
sary to produce a state of nutritive balance for an 
individual of given size, age and activity. Frequently, 
especially in the low-income group and in various dis- 
eases, the diet of the patient prior to his entering the 
hospital falls short of containing the minimum amount 
of the required essentials, so that the patient frequently 
arrives for treatment in a condition of nutritive inade- 
quacy even though it be in a subclinical state. A further 
drain on nutrition may be produced by an episode of 
acute illness, during which frequently in the hospital no 
attempt is made to meet the nutritive requirements of 
the individual in respect to his particular disease process 
and his previous dietary inadequacy. Finally, in con- 
valescence we usually place our patient on a routine diet 
which in no way takes into consideration his nutritive 
Jieeds in respect to his previous dietary inadequacy or 
the nutritive depletion of his illness and then send him 
back in a state of serious negative nutritive imbalance 
to his home, where his diet may again be insufficient 
for his basic requirements. 

In other words, in our convalescent homes we are 
still labeling our diets as “regular diet,” “soft” or "solid 
diet” (according to their physical characteristics) or 
“cardiac diet” or “nephritic diet” or "convalescent ulcer 
diet” or “colitis diet,” according to the disease from 
which the patient is convalescent, without any thought 
as to whether any of these diets are adequate to repair 
the nutritive deficiencies from which this or that indi- 
vidual patient may be suffering. 

Again here you see the new thought m convalescent 
care, that the especial needs of the particular individual 
who is seeking to regain health, rather than the con- 
valescent care of a case of pneumonia, or rheumatic 
fever, or appendicitis, is the thing of paramount 
importance. 


PHYSIOLOGV AND FSyCHOLOGV OF CONVALESCENCE 
Dr Pepper,- in a paper covering the general problems 
of convalescence, regards the medical neglect of the 
convalescent state as due to the attitude, generally 
prevalent over many years, of attributing many remote 
phenomena of convalescence to ps} chologic causes, yde 
challenges this as a theory accepted without sufficient 
supporting proof and states that the time lias come 
to investigate the convalescent state scientificall}- to 
endeavor to discover whatever bodily or physical causes 
there may he for the phenomena of convalescence. The 
“convalckent state" is fallaciously assumed to be a 
single entity, produced by a common cause, e.vhibiting 
common phenomena and amenable to common manage- 
ment. In convalescence he declares, again emphasizing 
the need of studying the problem of the individual, that 
no two diseases — and I would add that frequently no 
two patients ill with the same disease — can possibly 
have the same state of bodily knd psychologic conditions 
after the illness subsides and convalescence begins. 

Certain diseases are known to produce physiologic 
and biochemical shifts from normal, and in a few dis- 


1 Kru«c H. D.: Results of Recent Research in Nutrition, srith 
artictilar Reference to the Convalescent State. r 

2 . Pepper, O. H. Perr^*: .The PhysjoIo?rr and Psycholo^ of Ccr.va* 
•scence. 
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eases we know that this abnormality persists even after 
the acute phase of the illness has disappeared. _ This 
knowledge should challenge the medical profession to 
further study in other illnesses to ascertain whether 
there may not be much more evidence of disturbed 
physiologic, biochemical and nutritive processes in the 
convalescent state than has previously been suspected. 

Even should we accept the fact, as some psychiatrists 
maintain, that a large proportion of the phenomena of 
convalescence arise in the mind rather than in the body, 
it may well be that many of these disturbances of psy- 
chology are dependent primarily on bodily dysfunctions. 

It seems to me that this point of view is worthy of 
most careful consideration and respect. We know that 
the hyperthyroid patient is prone to psychologic and 
emotional imbalance; the diabetic patient in insulin 
shock can undergo the most profound personality dis- 
turbances; the e.Khaustion of childbirth, following the 
metabolic changes of pregnancy, may suddenly cause 
serious mental illness; physical and inental depression 
so often follow grip, and many patients at the onset 
of an acute illness are thrown into such an acute mental 
disorder that they are admitted to a psychiatric service, 
where only after examination their underlying illness 
is for the first time recognized. Moreover, psychic 
disturbances, after shock, trauma, and surgical opera- 
tions, are well known. 

Certainly, at any rate, if in convalescence there are 
persistent deviations from normal in metabolism, nutri- 
tion, body chemistry and physiology, restoration to 
health may well be expedited if attention is directed 
to correcting these abnormalities; and, again in this 
connection stressing the importance of the individual, 
not until we learn to recognize in each convalescent the 
actual abnormalities which persist from the preceding 
illness, and which differentiate that individual in con- 
valescence from his condition in health, can we meet 
properly the therapeutic indications in his particular 
case. 

PSYCHOSOMATIC FACTORS 

From this discussion it is a natural transition to the 
consideration of the psychosomatic problems of con- 
valescence presented by Dr. Robinson.^ By this time 
I am sure that the ps3^chiatrists are saying to themselves 
“True, all these psychologic conditions you have touched 
on may be brought about by organic illness or disturbed 
somatic functions, but we say that they have occurred 
because these individuals have some psychologic or 
emotional dysfunction or maladjustment which has 
made them react in this particular manner.” Well, I 
am not denying this, though to my mind objective proof 
sustaining this contention may be difficult to adduce; 
and while I maintain that every effort should be made 
to restore the normal physiologic, biochemical and nutri- 
tional balance in the individual during convalescence, 
I also willingly grant the desirability of exploring the 
question of the existence of psychologic factors in eacli 
convalescent patient which may retard recovery and of 
initiating steps which may resolve these problems. 

The practical question immediately arises as to how 
much can be accomplished in the field of psychotherapy 
in the limited period of institutional convalescent care, 
even allowing for a much greater elasticity in the dura- 
tion of sta}’ of particular individuals than is permitted 
at present. 

Dr. Robinson does admit that the psychosomatic dis- 
orders of the patient as a pe rson may be given rather 

3. Robinson, G. C.onby: Psychosomatic Factors in Convalescence. 
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scanty consideration during an acute illness and its con- 
valescence, but he emphasizes that in chronic illness 
great attention must be paid to these factors. He makes 
a distinct contribution in showing the need of attacking 
these problems of psychologic disturbance as they arise 
in the course of chronic illness, a phase of treatment 
now greatly neglected. Where they are found in 
patients with chronic illness in convalescent institutions, 
they increase the duration of convalescence necessary 
to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. Also in this 
particular type of patient there arises the danger of 
increasing the patient’s already strong feeling of willing 
dependence on the world in general and his resistance 
against facing life and developing a proper sense of 
personal responsibility. One other very important point 
made was that, after acute illness, convalescent care of 
a type which really restores the patient to health may 
well prevent the development of psychosomatic dis- 
orders which would be problems in later illnfesses. 
Finally, the need was stressed of providing convalescent 
aid for the private patient of small means whose need 
for maintaining financial solvency frequently drives him 
to the resumption of his full activities all too early, and 
who is under much greater mental strain in his illness, 
as a result of anxiety over his expenses and possible 
loss of his job, than is the indigent patient in the hos- 
pital ward. 

NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES 

In the trend of this discussion there must have come 
to the minds of many still other opportunities heretofore 
neglected in convalescent care. 

The first of these is the opportunity for the discovery 
and adjustment of environmental factors and family 
situations which may have contributed to the occurrence 
of the patient’s illness and which may be militating 
factors against the preservation of health, once recovery 
is attained and the patient is back in his usual milieu. 
This is particularly useful for patients showing psycho- 
somatic disorders, and emphasis is laid on the necessity 
of getting the cooperation of the relatives in helping the 
patient back to health. 

Information having bearing on these conditions may 
have been obtained b}'^ the department of social service 
at the hospital during the patient’s illness but only rarely 
are the results available to the authorities in the con- 
valescent home. Too often nothing is attempted to alter 
these conditions for the benefit of the patient, and 
frankty all too frequently economic factors prevent the 
remedy of serious handicaps. 

The fact remains, however, that at present in only a 
few instances are there two organizations, the hospital 
and the convalescent home, which are conjointly inter- 
ested in the restoration of the individual to health, 
taking any cooperative measures to remedy conditions 
which may har^e been remote factors in the development 
of disease processes in an individual and which if 
uncorrected may continue to exert their baneful influ- 
ence in undermining the health to which he has been 
restored. 

The second opportunity is that of helping the patient 
during this period of rest and relaxation to evaluate 
himself, to take account of stock, to consider his habits 
of life and work in relation to their effect on his health, 
to judge whether both ends of the candle of life have 
been burning, and to determine whether certain domi- 
nating ambitions and tendencies are sufficiently impor- 
tant to strive for when measured against the nervous 
and bodily toll exacted ; an opportunity to help him to 
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develop a. new philosophy and habit of life and work 
leT wi? ^ reserves which age and illness have 

v jn many of our convalescent groups 

It will be a case of needs must when the devil drives”- 
but even so, m general there is a golden opportunity 
here for sound work m health education which so far 
nas been almost completely neglected. 

So much then for what the conference has brought 
to our notice of the broader medical opportunities and 
requirements of convalescent care, together with the 
obvious deficiencies (apart from actual bed facilities) 
which at present exist. ' 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF PATIENTS 

Concurrent with these are the obvious recommenda- 
tions which I shall briefly summarize at the end of iny 
presentation, but before proceeding to that let us survey 
the special needs of patients suffering from certain types 
of disease and the general sense of the conference 
respecting these. Those which have been included for 
special consideration are the sufferers from cardiac 
diseases, renal disorders and infection of the urinary 
tract, gastrointestinal and respiratory ailments, cancer 
postoperative hyperthyroid states, psychiatric' distur- 
bances, certain neurologic diseases, certain surgical 
operations and orthopedic conditions, as well as the 
recently delivered mother. There are also special 
requirements for children and the aged. 

Obviously, to present the needs of any of tiiese 
special groups in detail' would take much more space 
than is available here. The outstanding fact disclosed 
ii} the discussion is that with the exception of the pro- 
vision of convalescent care for patients with heart dis- 
ease_(and this to a very limited degree) none of the 
facilities available meet the medical problems involved; 
and here may be interpolated the interesting observa- 
tion that in only one convalescent home serving New 
Yprk City (that for cardiac children) is any scientific 
study being conducted to evaluate the efficacy of the 
methods employed. 

In the opinion of the leaders in these fields, only by 
providing convalescent care in the setup of a convales- 
cent hospital can the hope be entertained of restoring 
many of these patients to a reasonable state of health. 
This holds especially for most patients convalescent 
from the exacerbations of chronic illness, whose needs 
have been discussed by Dr, Boas,^ and presents a serious 
economic problem but one which must be faced and 
solved if we do not purpose to continue in the per- 
formance of pious gestures. 

The psychiatric patient, for his cure, requires a 
prolonged sta}' in the sheltering atmosphere of a con- 
valescent institution of. the home type with expert 
psychiatric and nursing guidance. Thence he can make 
attempts at contact with the outside world, increasing 
the duration of these as his confidence and ability to 
adjust hithself return, and thus lessening the likelihood 
of the repeated breaks to which many of these patients 
are subject. 

I^Iany neurologic and orthopedic patients can be 
restored to a fair degree of practical efficienc3' only by a 
prolonged period of care in an institution providing 
elaborate types of physical therapy carried out bv com- 
petent technicians under e.xpert medical supen-ision. A 
knowledge bj' pln-siciaiis of the use of these modalities 
and of their potentiality when properly applied is all 
too rare today. Y'ith a knowledge of the results which 
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can be obtained in private practice in cases of hemi- 
plegia one can only speculate on how many helpless 
invalids with this disease who are now filling our twds 
might have been restored to a fair degree of fmdiS 
efficiency by the employment of proper physical thera- 
peutic measures earlier in the course of their disorder. 

Tatients suffering from renal disorders and other 
diseases and infections of the urinary tract are to be 

^ opinion of Dr. 

McCann, need care in the convalescent hospital as 
opposed to the convalescent home. He stresses one 
important point in respect to infections of the iirinar)- 
tract naineljq that these infections tend toward a state 
of latent chromcity, that the treatment in the hospital 
sirnply disposes of the acute exacerbation, and that in 
order to prevent relapse and recurrent hospital visits 
It IS n^essary to achieve sterilization of the urinary 
tract. 1 bis should be carried out during the period o’f 
convalescence and for its accomplishment requires the 
setup of complete urologic technics and e.xpert super- 
vision such as can ■ be obtained only- under hospital 
conditions. . 

Discussion of the convalescent care of sufferers from 
prior hyperthyroidism and gastrointestinal disturbance 
emphasized the desirability of careful consideration and 
treatment of emotional and psychologic disorders which 
either were obviously manifest or else were potent 
factors in causing exacerbation of e.xisting illness to the 
point of requiring hospitalization. 

The necessity of obtaining satisfactory special diets 
in commle'scen'ce (at present not available) for sufferers 
from gastrointestinal disorders and the need of build- 
ing up post-thyroidectomy patients were dwelt on, but 
nowhere did I note any special preoccupation with or 
interest in the fundamental nutritional needs or defi,- 
ciencies of individuals convalescent from these various 
disorders.- or any suggestion as how to cope with these 
•problems as they arise in individual cases. 

The newly delivered woman is at presenf greatly 
neglected. Although it is well known that the normal 
involution- of parturient organs takes at least eight 
weeks, most women are forced to resume the burden of 
household cares within two weeks of tlieir, delivery. 

Of the slender opportunities available for giving them 
help during this period, not one is satisfactory. The 
home which receives the mother alone is entirely 
unsatisfactory except for the woman who cannot nurse 
her child, as it means compulsory weaning. Homes 
which take both mother and infant present the grave 
danger of nursery cross infection unless nursing tech- 
nics, professional standards and supervision are so Iiigh 
. as to be prohibitive in cost. Furthermore, few mothers 
will be found willing to leave their families for this 
additional period. For tliis reason housekeeping' aides 
are needed, but their training at present is inadequate. 
However, the potential possibilities in this form of 
assistance are great, and economicallj- it is the cheapek 
form of aid. .Apart from the practical means of easing 
the mother back graduallv into full family responsi- 
bilities, unrivaled opportunities exist for instruction in 
liousehold management, dietetics, cooking tecbiiic 
child care. In brief, here is an opportunity for c.x 
sive liealtb education as applied to a familv’ unit. • 

No point of view of convalescent care for the mol 
is satisfactory which does not take into account 
health of the infant as well. No one thing prob: 
contributes so certainly to the maintenance of he 
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in the first few months of an infant’s life as breast 
feeding. Much more should be done at present m 
encouraging mpthers to wish to nurse their infants for 
expediting the involution of their own pelvic organs, 
for the infant’s physical condition and, as Dr. Powers’* 
points out, for establishing a proper emotional relation- 
ship between child and mother. Much more should be 
done to educate the mother in thc’ value of nursing in 
promoting this relationship and how after leaving the 
hospital she may so live and eat as to insure an adequate 
supply of her own milk. 

One of the discussions which showed an important 
and salutory advance in thought was that on the broad 
question of institutional convalescent care for surgical 
patients. Dr. Ravdin ^ says that no longer is the opera- 
tion considered “the major part of surgical therapeusis.” 
What a far cry from the days of my own internship, 
when frequently the first introduction of the operating 
surgeon to the patient was when he saw him anes- 
thetized on the operating table and incised him to see 
whether the house surgeon’s diagnosis was correct. 
Dr. Ravdin’s thought follows so closely the trend of 
those which I have been unfolding, and he expresses 
it so well, that I feel that it can best be presented in 
his own language: 

The patient with a gastric ulcer becomes John Jones who has 
a gastric ulcer. Each patient before and after operation becomes 
an individual problem, and this provides a closer relationship 
between the surgeon and his associates and the patient. 


Again, listen to tiiis: 

The past emphasis on the economic values of convalescent 
care naturally had as its outcome a lack of intelligent interest 
in the planning of the institution for convalescence, and there 
are few quantitative studies available from which we may draw 
information as to the value of such care and the type of organ- 
ization most suited to provide transitional medical and surgical 
treatment. It is to be hoped that this conference may bring 
forward for discussion the requirements from the medical and 
surgical points of view and point out the value of carefully 
controlled studies 'during the convalescent period. 


Another practical and worth-while suggestion which 
the surgeons made was that of utilizing convalescent 
institutions for preoperative treatment of persons who 
need building up into a state of nutritive balance — a 
sort of convalescence-in-reverse process which would 
improve operative results and shorten the postoperative 
convalescent period. 

There is a generally growing feeling that in order 
adequately to restore back to health patients who pre- 
sent difficult problems requiring special apparatus and 
technics and for whom convalescent care will be pro- 
longed it will be necessary to develop institutions in 
which there will be a dose and even interlocking rela- 
tionship between the professional staffs of th& hospital 
and the convalescent institution to which the patients 
are referred. 

I regret that tlie lack of a background of practical 
clinical experience in tJie field of pediatrics renders me 
unable to summarize Dr. Nelson’s® paper with the 
insight and interpretative ability it deserves. One may- 
say, however, that in tlie case of children convalescing 
from various types of disease one faces the same need 
of special f^ilities, technics and equipment as in that 
of adults. For others w'ho require more simple care 
the foster home has not been sufficiently utilized. 
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Dr. Nelson pointed out that so-called malnutrition casp 
(most of which were considered environmental in 
origin) did not hold gains made in convalescent institu- 
tions and that a feeling against accepting them was 
growing. In the discussion it was brought out that in 
one institution the inauguration of a home visiting nurse 
service to educate the parents of these children in their 
dietary needs and in proper selection of their food was 
found to produce a marked decrease in the incidence 
of relapse. 

At the other end of the life span Dr. Lewellys F. 
Barker,” who presented the needs of the aged and the 
special problems arising in their convalescent care, lays 
emphasis on the increasing importance of the convales- 
cent care of the. aged by indicating that in 1930 there 
were in this country about 12,000,000 children under 
5 years of age and some 6,500,000 individuals over 
65 years of age. However, with the diminishing birth 
rate and the prolongation of the life span it is probable 
that by 1975 there will not be more than 6,500,000 chil- 
dren of the age group Just mentioned but there may be 

30.000. 000 individuals over the age of 60 and some 

22.000. 000 over the age of 65. "This emphasis is par- 
ticularly made with reference to the fact that even 
now, with our relatively small number of beds for con- 
valescent patients, a considerable proportion of them 
are exclusively for children. He calls attention to the 
marked nutritional deficiencies in aged convalescents, 
vitamin, mineral and hormone, as well as actual impair- 
ment of body weight. These individuals with depleted 
reserve powers, lowered processes of assimilation, slug- 
gish bodily response and the difficulty often of inducing 
an adequate food intake make the problem of rebuild- 
ing extraordinarily difficult. Added to this is the fact 
that few physicians are expert or even interested in 
geriatrics. 

There are further difficulties encountered on the side 
of personality in liandling older people; they are apt 
to be “crochety” ; they liave fixed habits, dislike change 
and often are childislily unreasonable. People in this 
age group are more apt to make satisfactory progress 
if segregated in convalescent wards or homes than 
when cared for in mixed age groups. He also feels 
that the younger group in the profession may not be so 
readily able to understand and handle these individuals 
as those rvith greater maturity -and experience and riper 
judgment. This impression does not coincide ivitli my 
own observation and experience. I agree that the 
young are often intolerant of the aged in their mvn 
home circle, but I think that old people frequentl}’ 
prefer having young pliysicians take care of them. 
They find them willing to give more time and to be less 
impatient with their whims and vagaries and prolixities. 
They feel that ther' are important and can boss the 
young doctor, who nsiially gains his point bv circum- 
vention or wheedling, a time-consuming process which 
the busy physician’s practice does not permit. He also 
brings out one excellent point, and one which is very 
important for relatives of aged patients to recognize. 
After an episode of illness they should not be wrapped 
in cotton wool, hedged with restrictions and deprived 
of independence. Every effort should be made to keep 
them interested in life and with a feeling of importance 
in their new circle. Nothing hastens the aging process 
or causes a faster disintegration of personality than the 
feeling that one’s usefulness is past and that one is 
ready for the junk pile. 
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These then are the more important general and 
special problems which were brought to light during 
the conference. In parading these skeleton facts I hope 
that at least some of the shreds of the spirit of the con- 
ference which clothed them may be conveyed by means 
of this summary. 

FURTHER QUESTIONS 

The next questions are what to do, where to go, how 
to plan. The burden of responsibility for formulating 
the answers to these questions should be laid on the 
table of another conference, and I am sure that it will 
take more than one such conference before practical 
working agreements are reached. As an ultimate goal 
one may offer the following. It will be reached only 
after a period of many years, durin|^ which we shall 
have to put up with many expedients and makeshifts 
as we change our objective. 

Apart from the quantitative increase in facilities 
which ultimately will be provided, we must face the 
fact that to accomplish the ends we are seeking we 
also ultimately, with few exceptions, must scrap com- 
pletely the type of organization under which our con- 
valescent institutions at present operate. 

We must face the fact that to restore these patients 
to health we cannot depend on their casual supervision 
by a general practitioner in the neighborhood. We can- 
not let the choice of a matron-in-charge depend on the 
financial embarrassment of some widowed gentlewoman 
who is a social acquaintance of wealthy members on the 
board of trustees. 

Each institution should have a full-time medical head, 
free from administrative duties, well grounded in the 
new_ knowledge of the- biochemical, physiologic and 
nutritive disturbances which occur in illness and persist 
in convalescence. In addition he should have a fair 
understanding of the psychologic disturbances which 
his patient may show, and some knowledge of the tech- 
nics for the correction of these. 

If such a paragon does not exist we shall have to 
develop him or, more likely, we may find that we shall 
have to have a second physician who will devote himself 
exclusively to the psychologic problems of the individual 
patient. These two men should not be so narrowly 
trained that their points of view are mutually antago- 
nistic, a condition of mind today which is rather prera- 
lent. In addition an expert dietitian trained in the 
modern knowledge of nutritive requirements is neces- 
sar}', as well as nursing personnel, the type and number 
of which will be determined by the types of disease 
whicli the institution receives. 

This implies an overhead expenditure which will not 
justify a bed capacity below a certain minimum, which 
will be gradually determined by e.xperience. 

In order to apply our more recent knowledge for the 
benefit of the convalescent patient, convalescent homes 
will have to receive from hospitals regarding all 
patients referred much more detailed reports as to their 
medical condition on discharge and also medical social 
workers’ reports, which will stress those economic- and 
environmental factors which may have been predis- 
posing causes for their breakdown and which may 
militate against health maintenance when the patients 
return home. In connection with this it is interesting 
to note that the reference cards now in use in New 
York City contain the large space of one and a half 
lines for all medical and social information. 

Gradually there should be developed more and more 
convalescent institutions, offering fadlities usually 
found only in a hospital, for a clinical dieck-up on 
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patients recovering from certain types of disease and 
m these institutions also must be installed consid- 
erable equipment, especially in the field of physical 
therapy. This, of course, presupposes the inclusion in 
the personnel of technicians capable of handling these 
modalities and a medical man with a knowledge of 
their indications. 

Eventuallj', I can also foresee that the realization 
will come that for patients recuperating from certain 
diseases a close interrelationship between the hospital 
and the convalescent institution will be found desirable 
and that members of the attending hospital staff will 
receive periodic assignments to duty at the convalescent 
institution. It is interesting to note that in a few 
instancy this is already an accomplished fact. 

In view of this possibility, the location of convales- 
cent institutions in respect to their distance from hos- 
pitals must be given consideration. With the realization 
that other factors in the treatment of convalescence may 
be as important as rest, fresh air and sunshine, a plan 
recently developed by Commissioner Goldwater may 
present great potentialities. He has planned to convert 
the roofs of two of the tuberculosis hospitals now under 
construction into day camps where patients after their 
discharge may return to spend the day for periods to 
be determined by the hospital staff. The possibility 
of extending this form of convalescent care to other 
types of patients in other hospitals, where practical, 
might provide at minimum expense a satisfactory setup 
for patients still in need of hospital facilities for inves- 
tigation and treatment where they would be under 
daily supervision by the same hospital staff as they 
were during the acute phase of their illness. 

Convalescent care for the recently delivered woman 
should be broadened. The housekeeper service should 
be greatly extended and some plan should be evolyed, 
in connection with this service, whereby these activities 
may be used as a demonstration to the mother and 
family of how to carry out household duties more effi- 
ciently and economically, and whertliy during this 
period they may be fitted into a program of health 
education for -the family unit. 

Finally, if we are not to go blundering on, certain 
convalescent institutions should be selected as experi- 
mental stations in which, through study, _ we may 
increase our knowledge concerning the biochemical, 
physiologic, nutritive and' psychosomatic problems of 
the convalescent state. In these institutions, scien- 
tifically controlled methods of treatment should be 
evaluated by careful analysis of the results obtained. 

This field is practically unexplored. The time 
necessary for such investigation to be of proved value 
would cover a period of years, and the cost would be 
considerable. To finance such studies would be one 
of the greatest contributions to health preservation and 
disease prevention that foundations could make. 

The program just presented is idealistic, but unless 
we strive for the ideal we shall remain glued in 
the morass in which we have been fixed these man) 
years. If the type of convalescent care advocated is 
deemed unpractical, it is largely because of its economic 
implications. However, which is the more expensive, 
hospital care or convalescent care.’ Don’t we admit that 
a lot of hospitalization results from failure to_ restore 
patients to health after previous illness? Isn’t it likely 
that with more convalescent care of the right kind less 
hospital care will eventually result? WTat '’•'‘H ke the 
balance of expenditure between the two.'' Who knows. 
There may be no total increase. 
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But with a setup of convalescent care which is sound 
medically and which we feel sure will accomplish what 
convalescent care is supposed to accomplish and Nvhich 
it now fails to do, and whicli will cause a broad increase 
in health and the happiness of living, who can say that 
it is utopian? In the light of our present vast expendi- 
tures on human suffering, should we not strive for this 
ideal, through which, by handling our problems of 
convalescence in an intelligent and scientific manner, 
much of this human suffering may be prevented and 
much of the expenditure for it eliminated? 


AORTIC REGURGITATION AND MITRAL 
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At the compulsory medical examination of competi- 
tors in the marathon race at the Royal Scottish Gather- 
ing in Johannesburg, South Africa, in 1935, competitor 
G. M., aged 32, was found on cursory examination to 
have both systolic and diastolic murmurs over the apex 
and base of the heart and a diffuse and markedly 
forcible impulse. 

It appeared to us that these abnormalities constituted 
sufficient reason to. advise him against participation in 
the race. He stated, however, that as he liad competed 
in similar races on many occasions in the past without 
ill effects he saw no reason why he should not run, 
and consequently he did not follow our advice. On 
the day the marathon race took place tlie weather was 
extremely warm and our subject was one of the four 
who completed the race out of a field of seventeen. 
His time for the race, approximately 26 miles, was three 
hours and two minutes, which under the circumstances 
of the intense heat and of the altitude (approximately 
6,000 feet above sea level) represented a pei-formance 
of international standard. His condition after the race 
was surprisingly good and his recovery time was short 
as compared with that of the other competitors. 

As this case appeared to us extraordinarj^ it was 
decided to investigate the subject further. Clinical 
investigations, supplemented by electrocardiographic 
and roentgenologic studies, were carried out over a 
period of four years. On several occasions, observa- 
tions were made before and immediately after long 
distance runs. Our observations are here presented. 


REPORT OF CASE 


History.— C. U. is a carpenter. He states that during child- 
iiood lie was^ very weak and that because of rickets he could 
walk only with the aid of metal supports. He suffered from 
the usual childhood diseases, such as measles, scarlet fever 
and whooping cough. At the age of 9 years he contracted a 
severe illness which, although he says it was thought to be 
Wphoid, seems more likely to us to have been rheumatic fever, 
because at the time his joints were swollen and painful and the 
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physcian believed that his heart was affected. It is also 
alleged that in the course of this illness he contracted pneu- 
monia. In the following years he suffered from various com- 
plaints such as headache, biliousness, palpitations, vomiting and 
other minor ailments. He was, as he stated, a cripple. At 
the age of 16 he was readmitted to the hospital, this time for 
treatment of “intestinal trouble,” the nature of which he is 
unable to state. Shortly afterward, bilharziasis was diagnosed 
after he had passed blood in the urine for a considerable period. 
After approximately fifty injections of antimony and potassium 
tartrate the bilharziasis was cured. At the age of 19 he 
suddenly fell ill again with a high temperature and rigors. He 
did not regain full strength, but in spite of his poor condition, 
after persuasion by his friends, he decided to play rugby for 
his club on one occasion. After this game he collapsed and 
was taken in an unconscious state to a hospital. There his 
condition was regarded as so alarming as to warrant sending 
for his parents. He remembers neither the collapse nor the 
subsequent hospital treatment. According to his statements 
his joints, particularly the knees, were swollen, his temperature 
was 104 F. and his pulse was regular but slow. Only after 
having spent four months in bed could he ivalk again. 

His tegs were atrophied to such an extent that he could 
walk only with the aid of crutches. Shortly afterward he 
contracted malaria, with repeated attacks of rigor and fever, 
which were treated successfully with quinine and brandy. At 
the age of 25 he was the victim of a motor car smashup in 
which he received severe burns over the chest and, in addition, 
his right knee joint was pierced by a fragment of metal, 
later to be removed surgically. A short time afterward he 
underwent an operation for inguinal hernia, since which time 
he has remained in good health. 

Athletic History . — Since 3932 he has undergone a hard and 
systematic athletic training. He has been remarkably success- 
ful as a long distance runner, having participated in fourteen 
marathon races, always completing the distance. He won the 
South African Marathon elimination race for the British 
Empire Games in 1934 in two hours and fifty-four minutes 
(distance approximately 26 miles). On two occasions he entered 
the annual 54 mile race from Durban to Pietermaritzburg and 
covered tbe distance in good time, his record for this race 
being eight hours twenty minutes. On numerous occasions 
he has run from Johannesburg to Pretoria, a distance of 36 
miles. During the past two years his athletic performances 
have further improved; in September 1932 he competed suc- 
cessfully in two marathon races within eight days. At the 
time of writing (1939) bis physical condition continues to 
be excellent and he is still racing regularly in competitive 
events as well as frequently running long distances at his own 
leisure. Recently he has commenced playing squash raquets 
and is now one of the most prominent players in Johannesburg. 

Physical E.rammation . — The subject is tall and thin. His 
height is 5 feet 10 inches (178 cm.), his weight, 142 pounds 
(64.4 Kg,). His skin is somewhat pale but shows no 
exanthema or other abnormality. There is no edema. The 
Ij'mph nodes are not enlarged. Examination of the central 
nervous system and of the respiratory, digestive and genito- 
lirinary systems reveal no abnormalities. The spleen and liver 
are not enlarged. 

Cardiovascular System : The apical impulse is widespread, 
and its maximum is seen and felt in the fifth intercostal space 
11 cm. from the midsternal line. It consists of a systolic 
thrust, followed by a slight second thrust, diastolic in time. 
A distinct thrill is palpable over the apical region, both systolic 
and diastolic in time. Two diastolic murmurs are heard. The 
one, early in diastole, is decrescendo, high pitched, soft and 
blowing in character. It is audible over the base and along 
the left sternal border, with the maximum intensity in the 
region of the third and fourth intercostal spaces, gradually 
disappearing in the direction of the ape.x. The other diastolic 
murmur, long, rumbling and low pitched, is heard only over 
a small area in the region of the apex and is accentuated when 
the patient leans toward the left side. These murmurs are 
considered as being indicative of the presence of aortic regurgi- 
tation and mitral stenosis respectively. The pulse rate is regu- 
lar, with a frequency during rest (standing) of 70 per minute, 
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there being no pulse deficit. The pulse is collapsing in tj-pe 

and of large amplitude. The arterial walls are not thickened 

T The blood pressure has varied on 

diastdk: m fT-'" systolic and 60 

diastolic to 130 systolic and 45 diastolic. 

Roentgenologic examinations of the heart were carried out 

‘“le transverse diameter of the 

Mrmar% n""’’ *us being 

carried n, r 1937 a careful radiologic examination 

carried out hy Dr. Maurice 3Veinbren again revealed no 
enlargement of the cardiac silhouette in relation to the outline 
ot the chest. There was no characteristic deformity of any 
portion of the heart, especially no left ventricular hypertrophy 
and no enhrgement of the left auricle. With a barium sulfate 
swallow there was a rather marked aortic impression on the 
esophagus, but there was no increase of the pulmonary artery 
and the left auricular impression. There was no marked 
prominence m the region of the conus pulmonalis and also no 
definite prominence of the left auricle in the oblique view. 

he aortic arch was high and showed extremely marked 
pulsation. The lungs were of normal transradiancy, and no 
adventitious shadows could be seen. 

ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC STUDIES 
Electrocardiograms were obtained under different conditions. 
On one occasion immediately after a run of 20 miles serial 
• electrocardiograms were taken at five minute intervals over 
a period of one and one half hours. The methods used for 
the analysis of the tracings were similar to those elaborated 
on in a previous paper.i 

Special consideration was given to time intervals and voltage 
changes which occurred in the various components, to the 
duration of the cardiac cycle, to the length of ventricular 
contraction and ventricular diastole, as well as to the sino- 
auricular-ventricular conduction time. The contour of the 
serial voltage changes in the various leads was studied and 
the obseravtions were interpreted in the light of the recent 
studies published by Schlomka and his collaborators.- In this 
way it was found that the electrocardiographic reactions were 
such that it could be concluded that the myocardium and con- 
ducting mechanism were of a high standard of efficiency. 

Vasomotor Collapse . — On three occasions one of us (E. J.) 
has had the opportunity of observing in our patient typical 
attacks of vasomotor collapse. On the first occasion the sub- 
ject was running in a cross country race when, approximately 
a quarter of a mile before the finish, he appeared to be unable 
to maintain his balance and reeled from one side of the road 
to the other as if intoxicated. Within 220 yards of the finish 
he collapsed and fell to the ground, where he lay dazed and 
pale. After a few seconds he rose and, staggering toward the 
tape, completed the race, when he again collapsed. On this 
occasion he was deeply unconscious for one minute, dazed and 
incoordinate for a further fifteen minutes and remained weak 
and listless for the rest of the day. It is of interest that three 
days prior to the race he had had an attack of malaria with 
chills and fever. 

Similar attacks occurred on two other occasions. One of 
these took place one afternoon while training before he had 
started running. Subsequent to this collapse he rested for 
a few minutes, after which he ran a distance of 4 miles. The 
style and speed of this performance,* however, were noted to 
have been comparatively poor, although the patient himself 
was not aware of this fact. 


Jous. M. .K. 
Fee, 10, 1910 

men rimt ?i considered by medical 

men that patients with valvular disease of (lie heart 

Jould avoid exercise entailing undue exertion, such 
as competitive games, athletics, gymnastics and heavy 

■ f ^ should limit their activities 

to the milder forms of exertion, such as walking, golf 

tw .tennis. In fact, it is generally assiiiued 

that there exists a clear distinction between the effects 
on patients with valvular heart disease of light ami of 
severe^ phy^sical activities respectively. Moreover in 
most instances the medical practitioner believes that 
sue 1 patients would actually be incapable of carrying 
out strenuous phy’sical performances, 

• these views are applied chiefly when otic 

is dealing with patients who are found to have diastolic 
murmurs, one encounters instances frequently in which 
physical activities are severely curtailed on medical 
advice because of the presence of uncomplicated sy'stolic 
murmurs. With regard to the latter group of cases, 
such an attitude appears to be entirely' unjustifiable in 
view of ample clinical evidence proving the benign 
nature of such murmurs, which in most instances do 
not even indicate organic valvular heart, disease.^ One 
of us ■' has described the case of the woman Oly'inpic 
champion of the half mile race in 192S who had previ- 
ously been w'arned not to participate in athletic events 
because of the presence of an uncomplicated systolic 
murmur. Her disregard of this advice did not harm 
her in any way'. 

We have reason to believe that an attitude similar 
to that now held concerning uncomplicated sy'stolic 
murmurs may also be tenable with regard to uncom- 
plicated valvular disease of the heart presenting mur- 
murs diastolic in time when these are due to aortic 
regurgitation and mitral stenosis or to aortic regurgi- 
tation alone, of rheumatic origin. 


COMMENT 


AORTIC RECVRCITATIOK 

There are several instances on record of persons with 
aortic regurgitation who showed noteworthy physical 
performances. One of us (E. J., 1936) presented the 
report of a man with aortic regurgitation of sy'philitic 
origin w'ho was able to carry out most strenuous indus- 
trial work, while the other (Suzman) has recently 
observed a man aged 34 years with aortic regurgitation 
of rheumatic origin who excels in long distance swim- 
ming. Parrisius ^ reported on a German ski champion 
presenting the signs of aortic regurgitation. Robinson ''' 
quotes Rudolph’s report of a soldier aged 25 who, in 
spite of aortic incompetence as well as of “other valvular 
defects,” was not only able to stand the stress of active 
seiA'ice at the front for several years but actually out- 
rivaled his fellows as an athlete. Cotton’s ' studies of 
soldiers indicate that aortic regurgitation is compatible 
with health, and he states that “disease of the aortic 
valve in itself gives rise to no symiitoms.” Robinson 
relates that he had an opportunity' of seeing almost 
daily a colleague who had pronounced signs of aortic 
incompetence following rheumatic infection at the age 
of 5. Although he led an unusually active life and 


The significance of this case lies in the relation it 
bears to the current views on the subject of the alleged 
dangers of exercise, and especially of what is termed 
“overexertion,” to persons suffering from valvular dis- 
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en'^aged at one time in college sports, he had no symp- 
toms. Finally, at the age of 32 he died of Streptococcus 
viridans infection. At autopsy the cusps of the aortic 
valve were extensively retracted and thickened and the 
left ventricle was hypertrophied but not greatly dilated. 

Parade ® described three cases of aortic regurgitation : 
A man aged 20, although being aware that “there was 
.something wrong with his heart,” had never complained 
and had been a keen football player, c}'clist, ski runner 
and paddler. Another patient of Parade’s, aged 24, 
with aortic regurgitation who had rheumatic arthritis 
a few years previously, was a keen sportsman and suc- 
cessful in athletic competitions. The third patient was 
an athlete aged 20 with aortic regurgitation. This man, 
whose condition is stated to have been of a congenital 
nature, had during his school days freely participated 
in sports and exercises. Later he became a keen ski 
runner and participated in rowing regattas and in tennis 
tournaments. 

Dietlen “ appears to be well acquainted with the fact 
that aortic regurgitation by no means makes outstanding 
physical performances impossible but considers it neces- 
sary to emphasize that great care must be exercised 
by persons in whom the condition has recently origi- 
nated and that every person with aortic regurgitation 
must be kept under constant medical observation. 

According to Warfield,^” during the examination of 
some 40,0CS young recruits at a camp in 191S there 
were a number of youths with aortic insufficiency who 
were athletes, some record holders, who were quite 
unaware that they had any heart lesions. While he 
holds that men with such heart lesions should not enter 
competitive sports, his observations indicate the extent 
to which the compensated heart, though mechanically 
embarrassed, is able to perform. Warfield concludes 
that the child with a heart lesion should not necessarily 
be made into a “softie,” although he makes one excep- 
tion in that he urges such an individual not to atteinpt 
to swim beyond his depth and not to participate in 
swimming races or to play water polo. 

Matthes described the case of a soldier who was 
actively engaged in military service for a period of 
twenty years following the occurrence of aortic regurgi- 
tation, an aftermath of scarlet fever. 

In an attempt to give a pathophysiologic explanation 
of the fact that patients with aortic regurgitation often 
show a high degree of physical efficiency, Schneyer‘“ 
made systematic investigations of the effects on rabbits 
of experimentally produced valvular defects. He 
observed that, while after mitral regurgitation, tricus- 
pidal regurgitation, aortic stenosis and pulmonal steno- 
sis the “medium blood pressure” returns to the 
preexperimental level, aortic regurgitation on the other 
hand leads to a considerable permanent drop of 
“medium blood pressure.” The extent of the valvular 
destruction has no influence on this reaction. Systolic 
pressure in cases of aortic regurgitation was found to 
be mostly above the pretraumatic level. (Although 
Schneyer does not clearly define his term “medium 
blood pressure,” we assume that he rekrs to a level 
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closely related to the diastolic pressure.) Fall of blood 
pressure leads to a lessening of the tone of the presso- 
receptive nerves. Thus the precapillary bed constricts 
and prevents a further fall in blood pressure. Actually 
Schneyer has shown that the drop of blood pressure 
which immediately follows experim'ental production of 
aortic regurgitation in rabbits is doubled if the com- 
pensatory interference of the carotid sinuses is pre- 
A'ented by surgical denervation of these structures. 
Schnej'er emphasizes that aortic regurgitation is the 
only valvular lesion in which nervous control from the 
carotid sinuses counteracts and compensates the hydro- 
static effects. 

MITKAL DISEASE 

Jokl and Parade^ investigated the case of a cycling 
champion whose racing performances rapidly declined 
following an attack of rheumatic fever which resulted 
in stenosis of the' mitral valve. It was pathetic to see 
how the patient tried in vain to overcome the handicap 
of his disease and how his courageous efforts to regain 
his former athletic prowess actually resulted in an acute 
severe breakdown during the race. 

Among Dennig and Prodger’s experimental sub- 
jects were two who suffered from mitral stenosis and 
regurgitation of rheumatic origin. No signs of decom- 
pensation were present. They stress that while healthy 
subjects show a parallel rise of circulatory minute vol- 
ume and oxygen consumption, the two patients were 
unable to increase their minute volume in accordance 
with their oxygen demands. Their peripheral utiliza- 
tion of oxygen during exercise was considerably greater 
than that of the healthy subjects. It is of interest that, 
in spite of these unfavorable results, one of the patients 
was able to carry out strenuous work in a quarry, that 
he played football and that during his stay at the 
clinic the investigators were able to study his reactions 
to a long distance race. Prodger and Korth mention 
a patient with mitral stenosis and insufficiency who was 
compelled to discontinue exercise because hemoptysis 
developed. Using Knipping’s apparatus, Marzahn 
examined a patient with mitral stenosis and regurgita- 
tion whose pulse rate rose to 222 a minute during exer- 
cise of medium intensity. His circulatory minute volume 
was low (6 liters) and his maximal oxygen intake was 
limited (1,200 cc,). A normal person whose circulatory 
reactions were studied as control sliowed during a per- 
formance test of considerably greater intensity a maxi- 
mal pulse rate of only 150 a minute and an oxygen 
intake of 2,800 cc. a minute. Herxheimer writes 
that mitral stenosis always leads to an impairment of 
physical efficiency even if the deterioration of blood 
circulation is preceded by a short period of compara- 
tively high working capacity of the heart. Edens 
draws attention to the fact that a hypertrophied and 
dilated right heart is sometimes responsible for a satis- 
factory functional capacity of the blood circulation dur- 
ing rest but that the emptying of blood depots during 
physical exertion often leads to a breakdown of the 
working ability of the left ventricle, the result being 
pulmonary edema. He illustrates his statement with 
a history concerning a young woman with mitral steno- 
sis in whom pulmonary edema developed after a physical 
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perforniance of some magnitude. Edens concludes by 
sajmg that the heart is practically unable to compensate 
tor stenosis of the mitral valve by myocardial adjust- 
nent such as occurs with other valvular defects. He 
therefore recommends the utmost care in the treatment 
of the TOndition and avoidance of strain of any descrip- 
rnL . 'f/estigations made by Stewart and his 
collaborators show clearly that the functional capacity 
1 ® IS always markedly impaired if stenosis 
of the mitral valve is present, wliile insufficiency of the 
aortic valve either as an isolated defect or as a super- 
nnposed defect on mitral stenosis is compatible with 
little or even practically no functional impairment. 

bince stenosis of the mitral valve invariably causes 
a distinct impairment of physical capability, we believe 
that It IS the hemodynamic disturbance peculiar to this 
valvular lesion, namely the defective filling of the left 
ventricle and the consequent venous congestion, which 
IS the primary responsible factor, although it is under- 
stood that a poor myocardium must enhance the dis- 
ability still further. 

AORTIC REGURGITATION AND ^MITRAL STENOSIS 

Wnen mitral stenosis is accompanied by aortic 
regurgitation, the effects on physical efficienct' appear 
to be entirely different from those which are observed 
with mitral stenosis alone. 

Prodger and Korth carried out a study of the 
effects of light muscular training on six patients with 
valvular heart disease, three of whom had mitral steno- 
SIS and regurgitation with aortic insufficiency, while 
the other three had only mitral stenosis and insuffi- 
ciency. The most striking improvement of physical 
cthciency during training was observed in the patients • 
with the double valvular lesion, whereas the patients 
wlio failed to show favorable effects of training had 
disease of the mitral valve alone. “It might be thought,” 
Prodger and Korth conclude, “that the changes which 
occur during training, whatever they are, are dependent 
on an adjustment between the greater and lesser cir- 
culations which can take place in the patient with a 
balanced disturbance, as it were, in both valves, whereas 
it cannot take place in a patient with the imbalance 
resulting from disease only of the mitral valve." 

Nielsen states that aortic regurgitation and mitral 
stenosis together have a better prognosis than either 
alone. He adds that, of the two, aortic regurgitation 
is the more serious condition as far as life is concerned, 
while as far as work is concerned mitral stenosis is the 
more serious. 

Stewart and his collaborators studied the effects of 
valvular heart disease on the dynamics of the circu- 
lation by observing the arteriovenous oxygen difference, 
cardiac index, cardiac output per beat, stroke volume 
per kilogram and left ventricular work per beat kilo- 
gram. As previously mentioned, they found that 
impairment of the functional capacity of the heart was 
less in those patients who suffered from a combination 
of mitral stenosis and aortic insufficiency, as compared 
with those who suffered from only mitral disease, and 
inferred therefore that aortic regurgitation is of func- 
tional benefit when superimposed on the mitral lesion. 
Aortic stenosis either alone or superimposed on the 
aforementioned valvular defects had an unfavorable 
effect. 
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It thus appears that the observations of otlier writers 
bear out the observations made on our pafienl S 
m spite of the existing mitral stenosis, with its recoc'- 
n.zed unfavorable influence on working capacity, & 
been capable of extraordinary physical perforn?anccs. 
It IS reasonable to believe that, had the patient not had 
aortic regurgitation in addition, he almost certainly 
would have been unable to carry out the performances 
reported. 

. beyond doubt that his heart muscle is of the 
ugliest functional capacity. This is confirmed not oiih- 
3' t le fact that the lieart shadow is of norma! size 
results of the electrocardiographic 
studies under conditions of severe muscular exertion. 
In view of our patient’s high ph 3 'sical efficienc}', tin's 
is what one would expect. 

In view of the knoivn benign effects of uncomplicated 
aortic regurgitation on ph 3 'sical performances, it is con- 
sidered that the latter lesion (aortic regurgitation) has 
compensated for the disability expected from the coex- 
isting mitral stenosis. In fact, we consider that over- 
compensation in this direction ma}'’ have taken place, 
for, like Stewart and his collaborators, we have reason 
to believe that the presence of aortic regurgitation aids 
circulatory efficienc}'. 

High pulse pressure, always regarded as a charac- 
teristic clinical sign of aortic regurgitation, has also 
been found in first class athletes as well as in suhjecls 
with good resistance power against hot environment 
(Jokl and Weiner -0> while an increase of pulse pres- 
sure has been observed during a period of systematic 
physical training in 3 'oung recruits simttltancousl 3 ' with 
' an improvement of endiwance power.-- In other 
words, there is at least one hemodynamic factor which 
is common to subjects with a high standard of pliysical 
efficiency as well as to persons with aortic regurgitation. 

It must however be pointed out that high pulse pressure 
cannot be the only factor responsible for the high 
standard of physical efficiency, as it is well known tliat 
high pulse pressure is found in cases of l]3’]5erth3'roidism 
and of beriberi, in which conditions physical efficiency 
is greatly impaired. 

In addition to the case dealt with in tin’s paper, we 
have recently studied two other athletes with mitral 
stenosis and aortic regurgitation, so tliat tiie fact seems 
to be established that the combined valvular lesion of 
mitral stenosis and aortic regurgitation and a Iiigii 
standard of physical efficienc 3 ' are by no means irrec- 
onciliable. 

SUMMARV 

J. A marathon runner was observed to have mitral 
stenosis and aortic regurgitation. 

_ 2. The significance of tin's case is worthy of note in 
view of current opinions on the subject of the alleged 
dangers of e.\'ercise to persons suffering from valvular 
disease of the lieart. 

3. The recentl)' adopted more liberal prognostic 
interpretation of s 3 'stoIic murmurs ma)' also he tenable 
with regard to uncomplicated valvular heart disease 
presenting diastolic murmurs when these arc due to 
combined aortic regurgitation and mitral stenosis or 
to aortic regurgitation alone, of rheumatic origin. 
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In 1927 Aschheim and Zondek^ reported that the 
urine of pregnant women contained large amounts of a 
substance capable of stimulating the ovaries in a man- 
ner similar to the action of the gonadotropic principle 
of the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland. This sub- 
stance is now known as the anterior pituitary-like 
hormone. In 1928 these investigators - published the 
results of experiments in which they injected into mice 
the urine of pregnant women. Friedman ® in the fol- 
lowing 3'ear noted that the ovary of the rabbit likewise 
responded to injections of urine obtained from pregnant 
women. In 1931 Friedman and Lapham^ published 
their application of this fact as a method of diagnosis 
for pregnancy. A survey of the reports published sub- 
sequently emphasizes the high degree of accuracy of 
the results obtained with the hormonal tests for preg- 
nancy. However, these tests in common with other 
biologic tests are subject to errors, some of which may 
be due to faulty technic or may be inherent in the 
limitations of the test. 

This report is based on 645 Friedman tests performed 
at the Mayo Clinic. Subsequent histories and obser- 
vations established the presence or absence of pregnancy 
at the time the test was performed. Three hundred 
and two tests gave positive results and 343 gave nega- 
tive results. Ten positive reactions occurred in the 
absence of pregnancy, and seven negative reactions were 
obtained when pregnancy was present. Thus, in 2.63 
per cent of the tests the result was at variance with the 
ultimate diagnosis. The great majority of patients 
tested were those concerning whom the diagnosis of the 
presence or absence of pregnancy could not be deter- 
mined definitely by history and physical examination 
at the time the Friedman test was performed. 

The technic of the test is as follows; From 8 to 
15 cc. of urine is injected slowly into the marginal ear 
vein of the rabbit. After forty-eight hours the animal 
is examined. Positive results of the test are indicated, 
on gross examination, by the presence of corpora hem- 
orrhagica or corpora lutea or both. If these conditions 
are not clearly evident, the test is considered as giving 
negative results. Marked congestion of the uterus and 
oviducts is often strikingly present when the test gives 
positive results. 

Certain precautions are observed in the performance 
of the test. The’ first urine passed in the morning is 
used and is injected within an hour or is kept on ice 
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until it is used. If the urine is cloudy it is filtered. 
Rabbits younger than months are not used, but 
no objection has been found to the use of older rabbits 
if they have not recently copulated. To preclude copu- 
lation and pregnancy, the test animals are isolated in 
single cages for three weeks before they are used. 

Since Friedman described the test there has been a 
tendency to modify it and still refer to it as the Fried- 
man test. Thus, certain authors have concentrated the 
urine, others have injected urine into the rabbits sev- 
eral times over a period of several days, and others 
have used very large quantities of urine. Since the 
test is based not only on the fact that the rabbit does 
not spontaneously ovulate but also that the ovary of 
the rabbit is relatively insusceptible to the anterior 
pituitary-like hormone and that there are large quan- 
tities of such hormones in the urine of pregnant women, 
it is necessary that the dose of urine be restricted to 
amounts not greater than advocated by Friedman, If 
rabbits are injected with 8 to 15 cc. of the first urine 
passed in the morning and a positive result is obtained, 
the deduction that the patient is pregnant is justified. 
The total error in such deductions wdll not be more than 
3 per cent, which, when compared ivith other biologic 
tests, is almost unbelievably accurate. Many more pos- 
itive results will be obtained if larger quantities of 
urine are injected, but under these conditions one is 
not justified in deducing that the patient is pregnant, 
although this will be true in a large percentage of cases. 
In like manner, if positive results are obtained when 
small amounts of. urine are injected, one ma}’^ conclude 
that there is more hormone similar to that secreted 
from the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland than is 
present in normal pregnancy. One can eliminate 
so-called false positives due to such conditions as 
hydatidiform mole and chorio-epithelioma by injecting 
small amounts of urine into rabbits when these condi- 
tions are suspected. 

It is our purpose in this paper to consider the rela- 
tively small group of reactions (seventeen of 645) that 
did not coincide with the diagnosis of the presence 
or absence of pregnancy. The Aschheim-Zondek and 
Friedman reactions are often considered as tests for 
pregnancy per se. However, it must be remembered 
that these are tests for the detection of the presence 
in the urine of a substance (like that secreted by the 
pituitary gland) capable of stimulating the ovaries of 
the test animal. This substance (or these substances) 
may be found in the presence of several physiologic and 
pathologic states other than pregnancy. Therefore it 
is natural to expect that such a fact would affect the 
accuracy of the test for pregnancy. Thus the terms 
“false positive test” and “false negative test” have been 
avoided in this paper because, in spite of the fact tliat 
they may be false with regard to the presence or absence 
of pregnancy, they may be true with regard to the 
presence or absence of demonstrable quantities of the 
principle or principles in the urine. In other -words, 
the so-called error is not usually due to a failure in the 
test itself but is due to an associated physiologic or 
pathologic condition. 

In evaluating the reliability of the Friedman test it 
is important to know some of the conditions which may 
give positive reactions in the absence of pregnancy. A 
review of the literature discloses the following condi- 
tions as being associated with positive reactions given 
by nonpregnant women : spontaneous or artificial meno- 
pause, menstrual disorders, ovarian cysts, carcinoma. 
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treatment with anterior pitiiitar}^ preparations, pelvic 
inflainmatory disease, myxedema, gallbladder disease, 
genital tuberculosis and errors in technic. 

menopause 

The menopause is one of the conditions which may 
give rise to a positive reaction from the urine of non- 
pregnant women. The decrease in ovarian activity 
associated with the climacteric is usually accompanied 
by an increased activity of the anterior lobe of the pitu- 
itary gland with a resultant increase in secretion of 
gonadotropic principle in an attempt to stimulate the 
failing ovary. Drips and others ° found gonadotropic 
principle present in the urine in excessive amounts in 
57 per cent of a series of women during the menopause. 
The severity of the hot flushes experienced by these 
women varied directly with the degree of excess gonado- 
tropic principle found in their urine. Mazer “ investi- 
gated the hormone content of the blood of women 
during the menopause. He found an excess amount 
of pituitary principle in about 60 per cent. The excre- 
tion of this principle in the urine may well account for 
the positive Friedman tests occasionally reported during 
the climacteric. Feresten,^ Hannan,® Heiberg,® Mills,^® 
Mull and Underwood,ii and Ziserman have reported 
positive pregnancy hormone tests given by menopausal 
women who were not pregnant. The group of patients 
studied by us included two cases in which positive 
Fiiedman reactions were given by nonpregnant women 
at the menopause. 

Illustrative Case.-— A woman aged 48 liad been having irregu- 
lar menses and hot flushes for eight years prior to coming to 
the clinic. In the past year she had had two periods of menstrual 
flow, the last of which had occurred three months prior to the 
performance of the Friedman test, which was reported as giving 
positive results. The hot flushes had been of increased severity 
during the past year. Her reply to our questionnaire revealed 
that she had not been pregnant. 


Jovs. A. M. A. 
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are important to establish a definite diagnosis. The 
concentration of estrogen is usually low or zero in the 
unne of patients ivitli primary ovarian failure but is 
high in pregnancy.^® Estimations of pregnandiol are 
of value m the differential diagnosis in such cases. 
\\ ilson and one of us “ found higher values for this 
excretion product of progesterone in the urine in carlv 
pregnancy than in urine of women with normal or 
abnormal menstrual function. 

Mull and Underwood,!! Reinhart and Ziserman 
have reported positive pregnancy reactions associated 
with menstrual disorders of nonpregnant women; the 
exact nature of the disorder, however, rvas not definitely 
stated. 

Illustrative Case.— A woman aged 24 gave a history of 
irregular menses with a profuse flow of eight to ten days’ 
duration and a period of amenorrhea for si.\- montlis on one 
Occasion in the absence of pregnancy. She had been amenor- 
rheic for thirteen weeks when seen by us, and although physical 
examination revealed a questionably enlarged uterus its size 
did not correspond with that of a uterus after thirteen weeks 
of gestation. The Friedman reaction was positive. Another 
test, four weeks later, likewise gave a positive result. At the 
time of the latter Friedman test menstrual spotting had occurred 
for four days, without any particular discomfort, and continued 
for six days thereafter. Physical examination seven weeks 
later, with no menses in the interim, revealed no signs of 
pregnancy. 

EOVV BASAL METABOLIC RATE WITHOUT MYXEDEMA 

The condition of nonpregnant patients who have a 
lowered rate of basal metabolism without myoxedema, 
associated with amenorrhea and a positive Friedman 
reaction, might be considered to be ovarian failure 
secondary to deficiency of function of the thyroid gland. 
Bamforth reported one case of amenorrhea in which 
the basal metabolic rate was — 37 per cent and the 
reaction to the Friedman test was positive although the 
patient was not pregnant. 


menstrual disorders 

Tlie same state of compensatory increased excretion 
of gonadotropic principle in the urine may occur in 
cases of pituitary-ovarian imbalance among younger 
women. In addition to irregular and abnormal menses, 
the patients may give complaints such as soreness of 
the breasts, increased nervousness prior to the menses, 
dysmenorrhea, menstrual migraine and occasionally 
menstrual edema or acne. It is reasonable to assume 
that the degree of severity of these subjective symp- 
toms is usually proportional to the degree of disturbance 
of the normal relationship between the amounts of estro- 
genic hormone and gonadotropic principle. The amen- 
orrhea that sometimes occurs in this type of case may 
be interpreted as a symptom of pregnancy, and further 
confusion may occur if a positive Friedman reaction 
is obtained. Studies of the blood or urine for estrogen 


5. Drips. Della G.; Osterberg. A. E.; Fisher, Gertrude, and Lewis, 
Kathleen: An Evaluation of the Frank ^fethod for Ihe Determination of 
Prolan (Gonadotropic Principle) in the Urine of Xonpregnant Women, 
F.ndocrinology 22: 703-710 (Dec.) 1938. 

6. Mazer, Charles, and HolTman, Jacob: Three Hormone Test.s for 
Earlv Pregnanev: Their (Clinical Evaluation; A Comparative Study, 
J. A' M. A. 9G: 19-23 (Jan. 3) 1931. 

7. Fcrcstcn. Morris: Report of 1,600 Aschheim-Zondek Tests (Fried- 
man Modification), Endocrinologj’ 21:116-118 (Jan.) 1937. 

8. Hannan. J. H.: The Zondck-Aschhcim Test for Pregnancy, Brit. 

M. J. X:150-l$l 25) 1930. 

9 Ilcibcrp. Bjirge: Reliability of Friedman Test as Pregnanej- Reac- 
ticn. UKc<k, f. larger. 99: 387-395 (April 8) 1937. 

10 Min«. H. R.: Frietlman Test for Pregnancy: Report of 213 Cases, 
J. Florida M. A. 22: 11-22 (Julj*) 1933. 

12. Mull. J. W,. and Underwood, H. D.; Er'aluation of Practical Use 
of A'chheinj-Zcr.dck Pregnanev* Test. Am. J. OMt. & GjT.ee. 33:850- 
853 (May) 1937. 

12. Ziterman. A. J-t Incidence and Significance of False Positive 
Pregnanc}' Reaction®, Am. J. Ob<t. & Gyrec. 2C:20-?-212 (Aug.) 1933. 


Iliustrativc Case. — A woman aged 30 Iiad liad a sudden severe 
attack of gallbladder colic and cholecystectomy was advised. 
She gave a history of irregular menses ; she bad had periods 
of amcnorrlica of from three to five months’ duration. On 
one occasion she had menstruated for seven weeks. Her last 
menstrual period had occurred seven weeks before the physical 
c.xamination, which revealed a slightly enlarged uterus and a 
slightly softened cervix. The Friedman test gave a positive 
result. At the time of cholecystectomy no evidence of preg- 
nancy was found. Later the basal metabolic rate was found 
to be — 19 per cent. Following treatment with desiccated thy- 
roid the basal metabolic rate was raised to — 5 per cent. 
Following this the menses appeared every si.x to eight weeks 
and flic patient was subjectively better. 

OVARIAN CYSTS 

Ovarian cysts have on occasions been associated with 
positive reactions in the absence of pregnancy.’! Wood- 
house !® reported two cases in which positive reactions 
were associated with tuberculous conditions involving 
the ovarj-. The e.xplanation of the reaction is hypo- 
tbctical but it is likely to be due to an endocrine iinbal- 

13. Smith, G. V,, and Smith. O. W. : Further Quantitative Determina- 
tions of Prolan and Estrin in Pregnancy, with Especial Reference to I-atc 
Toxemia and Eclampsia, Surg., Gynec. Obst. 01: 27-35 (July) 1935. 

14. Wilson, R. B., and Randall. L. M.: Studies on Pregnandiol: Iff* 
Excretion of Pregnandiol in the Diagnosis of Early Pregnancy, Proc. Su.^ 
Meet., Mayo Clin. 14:8-10 (Jan. 4) 1939. 

15. Reinhart, H. I-.; The Result-s of Two Years' Experience with the 
Friedman Te®t, Am. J. Clin. Path. 3:9-15 (Jan.) 1933. 

16. Bamforth, Joseph: Experiences for the Friedman Test for Preg- 
nancj', St. Thomas’s Ho«p. Rep. 1; 132-139, 1930. 

17. Mull and Underwo^.’* Zi«erman.” 

18. Woodhouse, D. L,: Zondek-Aschheim Reaction: Experience a'l 
Resxdts in 500 Examinatiens, Birmingham Rev. 11:89-94 (June) 
1936. 
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ance in which again an attempt is being made to 
stimulate a functionally failing ovary by an excess ot 
anterior pituitary principle. 

lUustrativc Case. — A woman aged 27 complained oS a marked 
lower abdominal cramping pain which had appeared ^he 
time of an expected menstrual period. However, there had been 
no flow until seven days later, at which time she had awakened 
from sleep with vaginal bleeding sufficient in amount to satu- 
rate three pads, followed by a decrease in flow such that there 
had been a mere spotting of blood. Simultaneous with the 
hemorrhage there had appeared a sharp pain in the right lower 
quadrant of the abdomen which had confined her to bed._ Physi- 
cal examination revealed a soft, tender mass in the right side 
of the pelvis. On the third day after the onset of bleeding, 
microscopic e.xamination of tissue obtained by dilation and 
curettage disclosed no placental or decidual material. Fifteen 
days later a Friedman test gave positive results. An explora- 
tory laparotomy revealed a corpus luteum cy'st of the right 
ovary but no evidence of pregnancy. No subsequent evidence 
of intra-uterine or extra-uterine pregnancy was observed. 

MALIGNANCV 


fetus has recently died. An absolutely negative reaction 
justifies the contention that the fetus no longer lives. 
Kurzrok =* reported that he had not seen a hemorrhage 
from a ruptured tube in the presence of a persistently 
negative test. 

HYDATIDIFORM MOLE— CHORIONIC EPITHELIOMA 

The hormone titer may be extremely high in the 
urine of women who have a hydatidiforni mole.^ The 
amount of hormone depends somewhat on the size of 
the mole, the contact with the maternal circulation and 
the amount of degeneration present in the mole. A 
positive reaction may exist as long as six weeks follow- 
ing expulsion of the mole. An extremely high concen- 
tration of the hormone should arouse a suspicion of 
chorio-epithelioma, and a persistently positive test for 
more than six weeks following expulsion of a mole defi- 
nitely favors the diagnosis of chorio-epithelioma. Our 
experience with these two conditions is consistent with 
the positive tests reported by others. 


Malignant tumors have been mentioned by some 
authors as a cause of positive pregnancy hormone reac- 
tions. Grant and his associates,^® Biittner and King 
reported cases of carcinoma associated with positive 
reactions of women who were not pregnant. Zondek 
first claimed that 15 per cent of a series of patients 
suffering from malignant diseases gave the characteristic 
pregnancy response. Later, however, he”^ reported 
that the urine of women siift'ering from carcinoma 
usually produced only maturation of the follicles and 
rarely produced corpora lutea or follicles that were 
hemorrhagic. Our series of cases includes one in which 
a positive reaction was found in association with a 
squamous cell carcinoma of the cervix and probably 
with an ovarian cyst in addition. 

Illustrative Case . — A woman aged 34 came to the clinic com- 
plaining of metrorrhagia and a clear, watery, occasionally 
bloody, vaginal discharge that bad been present for two months. 
Examination revealed a squamous cell carcinoma of the cervix, 
stage 4. There was a large, soft anterior mass which appeared 
to be uterus. The patient’s last period of menstrua! flow had 
occurred four weeks before the specimen of urine was collected 
for the Friedman test. The test gave a positive response. 

Radium therapy was instituted but w'as discontinued after 
one month owing to the presence of increasing discomfort from 
the large pelvic abdominal mass. This rvas incised and drained 
through a small abdominal incision; 2,000 cc. of an odorless, 
straw-colored fluid escaped. Later it was thought that the 
large soft mass, w'hich seemed to be uterus, might well have 
been an ovarian cyst. 


TUBAL PREGNANCY — THREATENED ABORTION 
Since the anterior pituitary-like liormone found in 
the urine of pregnant women is generally conceded to 
be the product of chorionic villi, the hormone reaction 
in cases of tubal pregnancy and threatened abortion 
depends on the presence or absence of viable chorionic 
tissue. From positive reactions one may conclude that 
either an intact or growing placenta exists or that the 


„ 1^. Ziliel, Nathan, anti MacMahon, H. E.: Use of tin 
Rahbit ra the Aschlieim-Zondek Test for Pregnancy, New England J 
Alcd. 20 6 : 893-898 (April 28) 1932. 

20. Buttner, W,: UeUer die biologische Schwangerschaftsdiagnose an 
^i^nmchen als Testobjekt, Zentralbl. f. Gynak. 56 : 2050-2057 (Aug. 20 


21. King. A. G.; Friedman Rabbit Ovulation Test in Differential 
Obstetric Diagnosis, J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 19: 1033-1040 (July) 1934. 

22. Zondek, Bernhard: Ueber die Hormone des Hypopbysenvorder- 
lappens: III. Follikclrcifungshorroon (Prolan A) und Tomoren, Klin. 
Wchnschr. 9; 679-682 (April 12) 1930. 

23. Zondek, Bernhard: The Relation of the Anterior Lobe of the 
^■popbysis to Genital Function, Am. T. Obst. & Gynec. 24 : 836-843 
(Dec.) 1932. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The experiences of others in various conditions are 
pertinent to a study of the causes of unaccountable posi- 
tive reactions. Bamforth and Mull and Underwood 
reported positive reactions given by women receiving 
anterior pituitary or anterior pituitary-like preparations. 
It should be remembered that specimens of urine of 
women receiving treatment for sterility or menstrual 
disorders, especially when receiving such preparations, 
or roentgenologic stimulation to the pituitary, may 
exhibit a positive Friedman reaction in the absence of 
•pregnancy. Various authors have reported pelvic 
inflammatory disease, tubo-ovarian abscess, menor- 
rhagia of puberty, hypertensive cardiac disease and 
cholecystitis as being associated with positive pregnane)^ 
reactions. Kraus reported that increased intracranial 
pressure, such as that caused by. tumors of the pituitary 
gland and compensatory hypertrophy of the pituitary 
gland must be considered as causes of increased excre- 
tion of gonadotropic principle in the urine. Never to 
he forgotten are the errors in technic which may appear 
in any type of biologic test. 

NEGATIVE FRIEDJIAN REACTIONS GIVEN 
BY PREGNANT WOMEN 

A review of the literature discloses the folloiving cir- 
cumstances that ina}' be associated with a negative 
reaction in the ovaries of the rabbit in the presence of 
pregnanc)': performance of the test too early in the 
pregnancy, performance of the test prior to a miscar- 
riage of nonviable cliorionic tissue, a diluted specimen 
of urine, insensitivity of rabbit’s ovary, hormone secre- 
tion in amounts insufficient to cause stimulation of the 
ovaries, and delayed injection of the urine with conse- 
quent deterioration of the anterior pituitary-like prin- 
ciple. Ovarian cysts have been found in examination of 
patients whose urine gave a negative result to the Fried- 
man test. 

In three of our cases of pregnancy that gave a nega- 
tive reaction, the Friedman test was repeated at a later 
date and in each instance the second test gave a positive 
response. This serves to emphasize the importance 
of a second test when negative results to the test are 
obtained in the face of other evidence suggestive of 

24, KurzroV, R. ; Relation of Pituitary Gland to Pregnancy and Labor, 
A. Research Nerv. & Ment. Dis., Proc. 17: 321-339. 1938. 

25. Kraus, E. J.: Ueber ‘ uschetti Hinx- 

druclc: Zuffleich ein Beitrag z Degeneration 

der Ovarien, Klin, Wchnschr. i I ■ . , 32. 
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pregnane}'. One of the specimens of urine tested was 
somewhat old, having been submitted several hours 
after voiding. Another patient submitted the second 
specimen of urine passed in the morning, which would 
be expected to be more dilute in hormone concentration 
than the first specimen. 

It is quite generally recognized that a negative Fried- 
man reaction earlier than six weeks after the last period 
of menstrual flow cannot be relied on, since the con- 
centration of hormone in the urine prior to this time 
frequently is not sufficient to indicate a positive reac- 
tion. In five of our seven cases in which the urine to 
be tested was obtained between the sixth and seventh 
week after the last period of menstrual flow the reaction 
was negative, although the patients were proved sub- 
sequently to have been pregnant. From the results in 
these five cases, it seems likely that at times the hormone 
concentration may not be great enough to give a posi- 
tive reaction before the seventh week. 

It is interesting to note that two patients had been 
treated for syphilis and that each had had manifestations 
in the central nervous S3'stem. 

Illustrative Case . — A woman aged 35 had her last menstrua- 
tion forty-nine days before presenting herself for examination. 

She had experienced some nausea and vomiting for the past two 
or three weeks. Physical examination revealed a rather soft, 
slightly enlarged uterus and also a tender cystic mass high 
in the right pelvis. A Friedman test gave a negative reaction. 

Ten days later right salpingectomy was done for removal of 
a hydrosalpin.x, and an intra-uterine gestation was then defi- 
nitely diagnosed. A second Friedman test four weeks there- 
after gave a positive response. She was delivered of a full-term 
baby forty weeks from the time of her last period of menstrual 
flow. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The Friedman test is based primaril}' on the fact 
that if anterior pituitary-like hormones are present in 
the urine in certain amounts they tvill be demonstrable 
by typical reactions in the ovary of the rabbit. While 
the test is not a test of pregnancy from an academic 
point of view, to all practical purposes it is so if the 
correct technic is followed. 

2. Therefore the Friedman test is based on quantita- 
tive considerations. Excretion of the gonadotropic 
principle of the anterior lobe of tlie hypophysis in the 
urine in excess amounts may be responsible for a posi- 
tive Friedman reaction in the absence of pregnancy. 

3. Among the several physiologic and pathologic 
states other than normal pregnancy which may give a 
positive reaction are hydatidiform mole, chorio-epithe- 
lioma, the menopause, menstrual disorders such as 
primary ovarian failure, treatment with preparations of 
the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland and errors in 
technic. 

4. A negative reaction to the Friedman test prior to 
the seventh week after the last menstrual period may 
not be conclusive, although authentic positive reactions 
may be obtained much earlier, frequently_ within four 
weeks after impregnation. A test that gives negative 
results before the seventh week should be repeated later. 


Air Ambulances. — .-Airplanes were first used as ambulances 
rather inadvertently during the t\"orld t\'ar when pilots or 
obser\-ers flying over the enemy lines were sometimes wounded 
and yet able' to fly back to their own landing fields where medi- 
cal attention was a%-ai!able. France and England in 1919 were 
apparently the first countries to assign certain airplanes to the 
transportation of the sick and wounded. — Armstrong. Harry G. ; 
Prindplcs and Practice of .Ariation Medicine, Baltimore, Wil- 
liams &• 'Wilkdns Company, 1939. 
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VISUALIZATION OF THE CHAMBERS 
OF THE HEART 

THE PULMONARY CIRCULATION AND THE GREAT 
BLOOD VESSELS IN MAN: SUMMARY OF 
METHOD AND RESULTS 

GEORGE P. ROBB, M.D. 

AND 

ISRAEL STEINBERG, M.D. 

NEW YORK 

In 1938 we first described our method of visualizing 
the chambers of the heart, the pulmonary circulation 
and the great blood vessels and later published a 
detailed account of the technic and a summary of the 
results obtained in the first 133 cases.^ Before that 
time there had been no practical way of visualizing tlie 
interior of the heart and of the intrathoracic blood 
vessels. Although the roentgeh ray had become almost 
indispensable to the accurate diagnosis of heart and 
lung diseases, it gave an incomplete picture of the 
anatomy of the cardiovascular system, because the four 
separate chambers of the heart and their component 
parts were represented on roentgenogram and fluoro- 
scopic screen by one shadow, and the intrathoracic 
blood vessels were seen indistinctly if at all. Roent- 
genologic diagnosis, therefore, had to rely on such 
indirect evidences of disease as alteration in the size, 
shape and pulsation of the cardiac and vascular shadows 
and the distortion and displacement of the esophagus, 
the trachea and the bronchi. 

In other regions of the body such as the gastro- 
intestinal, the genito-urinary and the tracheobronchial 
systems, more complete visualization of structure has 
been obtained by the use of contrast roentgenography; 
but this principle has heretofore had limited success 
when applied to the heart and the blood vessels within 
the thorax. In 1931 Forssmann - tried unsuccessfully 
to outline the interior of the heart by the injection of 
iopax into the right atrium through a catheter which he 
had introduced into a vein in the arm and advanced to 
the Jieart. In the same year Egas Moniz, Lopo de 
Carvalho and Almeida Lima ^ succeeded in visualizing 
the pulmonary arterial tree by cardiac catheterization 
and the use of a 120 per cent solution of sodium iodide. 
Several years later Nuvoli ‘ visualized the thoracic 
aorta of two patients by puncture of the left ventricle 
and the ascending aorta, respectively, and the injection 
of sodium iodide. Two years ago Castellanos, Pereiras 
and Argelio Garcia ° described their method of outlin- 
ing the superior vena cava, the right cardiac chambers 
and the pulmonary arterial tree in infants and in chii- 

Because of lack of space, this article is abbreviated in The Jovksal. 
The complete article appears in the authors’ reprints. 

This investisalion was aided by a grant from the Department of 
Medical Research of the Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 

Read before the Section on Radiolo^ at the Ninetieth Annual Session 
of the American Medical Association, St. Louis, May 37, 1939. 
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dren less than 14 years of age by tlie intravenous injec- 
tion of diodrast and iopax. These authors, however, 
could not visualize the right side of the heart and the 
pulmonary vessels of older persons, nor could they 
visualize the left chambers and the aorta except for- 
tuitously in a few instances of congenital shunt from 
the right to the left side of the heart. 

METHOD 

Technic.— Om method of visualization consists of 
two fundamental parts; (1) opacification of the cham- 
bers of the heart and the blood vessels within the 
thorax by the intravenous injection of a radiopaque 
solution (70 per cent diodrast) and (2) roentgenog- 
raphy of these structures at the moment of their 
opacification. 

The procedure is performed in two stages. In the first one 
the patient is seated with his arm resting on a table, and a 
specially designed 12 gage Lindemann needle with stopcock 
attached ° is inserted into the principal vein at the elbow. After 
the position of the needle within the lumen has been verified 
by the injection of physiologic solution of sodium chloride, the 
circulation time from the needle to the pulmonary capillaries 
and to the carotid sinus is determined by modifications of the 
ether " and the cyanide ® method respectively. 

In the second stage, the patient is seated before the casette 
in the position giving the best view of the structures to he 
visualized (table 1). A special 50 cc. Luer-Lok syringe having 
a 12 gage tip** and containing from 30 to 45 cc. of the 70 per 
cent solution of diodrast ® is attached to the needle-stopcock 
unit and approximately 15 cc. of blood is drawn into the 
syringe. 

All is now ready for visualization. Under the injector’s direc- 
tion the patient exhales forcibly and then, at the command 
“Breathe in” he inspires deeply and quickly, and the injection 
is begun. The inspiratory position is held until the diodrast has 
had time to reach the pulmonary arterial tree and the first 
exposure has been made. The patient then exhales passively 
and breathes in again just before the time for opacification of 
the left side of the heart. The injection of the diodrast should 
be completed within two seconds. Roentgenograms are made at 
the predicted time of arrival of the opaque solution in the 


Table 1. — Optima! Positions Diirinr; Visualiaation 


Structure to Be Visualized 
Superior vena cava 
Cardiac chambers 

Cardiac walls and ventricular septum 

Puimonary and aortic valves 

Pulmonar)' artery 

Right pulmonary artery 

Left pulmonary artery 

Smaller pulmonary vessels 

Pulmonary veins 

Thoracic aorta and branches 

Abdominal aorta and branches 


Positions 

frontal and lateral 

Left and right anterior obU<iue 

Left oblique 

Right and left oblique 

Lateral and frontal 

Right oblique and frontal 

Left oblique 

Frontal 

Frontal, right and left oblique 
Left and right oblique 
Frontal 


regions to be visualized, the predictions being based on the ether 
and the cyanide circulation times. For the normal person the 
intervals between the injection and the opacification of the 
various divisions of the cardiovascular system are surprisingly 
short (table 2). Except for overpenetration, the roenfgeno- 
graphic technic is that ordinarily used for the heart and the 
lungs. 

THE CLINICAL MATERIAL 


A total of 486 injections has been made on 233 
patients, of whom fiftj-seven were normal, seven had 
mediastinal disease, eighty had heart disease and eighty- 
nine had lung disease. 


6. Made by Oecton, Dickinson & Co. 

....I -Ai V Ifsasuremern of Circulation Time from AnU 

ai- 935 ' (May) ^“T'ilancs, Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol, & Met 

S. .Robb. C. P., and Weiss, Soma: Method for Measurement c 
IlMrt J. 8:65Q”(jSne)“933^"’'’’'"°' 

, S. pi^rast, concentrated solution (90 per cent), manufactured h 
the W inthrop Chcnucal Company, Inc» 


RESULTS 

Our observations regarding the normal cardiovas- 
cular system “ and the changes occurring in medias- 
tinal,^' cardiac and pulmonary disease will now 
be presented briefly. 

Mediastinal Disease. — The value of visualization in 
the diagnosis of mediastinal disease has been demon- 
strated by the results obtained in our series of seven 
patients. Five patients exhibited collateral circulation 
from the upper extremities and other signs and symp- 
toms indicative of obstruction of the superior vena 
cava. Complete occlusion of this vessel, however, was 
excluded in every case by visualization, but a significant 

Table 2. — Average Normal Intervals Between Beginning 
of Injection and Opacification 


Structure Inter\'al in Seconds 


Superior vena cava and right atrium.,,,,....,..... 1.5 

Right ventricle and pulmonary arterial circulation. ... 2-3 

Pulmonary veins and left atfimn 5-7 

Left ventricle - 7-9 

Tboracjc aorta 8-11 

Abdominal aorta 10-1! 


degree of stenosis was found in three instances. In the 
first of these the constriction was caused by metastases 
to the mediastinum from a primary carcinoma of the 
right upper bronchus. The second patient (figs. 1 
and 2) showed conspicuous narrowing of the right 
innominate vein and the superior vena cava caused by 
a mediastinal tumor, which on necropsy proved to be a 
fibrosarcoma. There was extensive collateral circula- 
tion through the usual pathways of the tliorax and 
shoulder girdle and, of greater interest, by way of the 
internal mammary and the azygos veins. In the third 
case the stenosis of the vena cava was caused by 
mediastinal Hodgkin’s disease, which also compressed 
the right subclavian and innominate veins and occluded 
the left innominate vein, producing collateral circula- 
tion by way of the hemiazygos system. The vena cava 
of the next patient, rvbo had a substernal goiter, was 
not involved, but instead there was stenosis of the right 
innominate vein and complete occlusion of the left one. 
The last person exhibiting the superior vena caval syn- 
drome had dilatation of the superior vena cava and of 
the innominate veins and no demonstrable point of 
obstruction. Necropsy, however, showed that the pul- 
monary veins and the left atrium were obstructed by 
metastases from a primary carcinoma of the right 
bronchus. 

In another case a huge teratoma caused displacement 
of the superior vena cava and stenosis of the left innomi- 
nate vein, producing collateral circulation by way of the 
cervical vessels. At operation the tumor was found to 
be firmly attached only at the site of stenosis, and here 
troublesome hemorrhage followed its removal. The last 
patient had a deformity of the superior vena cava, dis- 
placement of the pulmonary artery to the left and com- 
pression of its right branch by tuberculous lymph nodes 
in the paratracheal and the right hilar regions. 

14. Robb, G. P., and Steinberg, Israel: Visualization of the Chambers 
of the Heart, the Pulmonary Circulation, and the Great Blood Vessels in 
the Korrnal; Preliminarj' Study, to be published. 

15. Steinberg, Israel, and Robb, G. P.: Mediastinal and Hilar Angiog- 
raphy in Pulmonary Disease: A Preliminary Report, Am. Rev. Tuberc. 
38:557 (Nov.) 1938. 

16. Robb, G. P., and Steinberg, Israel: Visualization of the Chambers 
of the Heart, the Pulmonary Circulation, and the Great Blood Vessels in 
Heart Disease; Preliminary Observations, Am, J. Roentgenol. 42: 14 
(July) 1939; Visualization of the Heart and the Thoracic Blood Vessels 
in Pulmonary Heart Disease: A Case Study, Amu Ini. Med. 13: 12 
(July)^1939. 

!r : T“. L rnd Robb, G. P.: A VisuaUtation Study of 

1 -f ; • of the Cardfoi'ajcuJar Structures, Radiology 

33: .‘•'.••inberg, Robb and Roche (footnotes 20 and 21). 
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H cart Disease. — Characteristic changes were obserr^ed 
in heart disease. In congenital heart disease direct 
visualization of the abnormal communication has not 
yet been possible in interatrial septal defect, inten'-en- 
tricular septal defect and patent ductus arteriosus. 
However, convincing evidence of its presence in the 
first and last disorders was provided by the recir- 
culation of blood 
(and diodrast) and 
in the second ab- 
normality by the 
selective enlarge- 
ment of the two 
ventricles and . the 
pulmonary artery, 
although neither de- 
fect nor recircula- 
tion was detected. 
\’isualization of the 
aortic constriction 
and of the collateral 
circulation has been 
possible in coarcta- 
tion of the aorta. 
In one patient, a 
12 year old girl 
who also had healed 
subacute bacterial 
endarteritis and a 
mycotic aneurysm 
of the descending aorta, the aortic constriction, the 
aneurysm and the rich collateral circulation by way of 
the innominate, the subclavian and the lateral thoracic 
arteries were visualized.^” 

The following observations were made on the twenty 
patients with rheumatic heart disease, mitral insuf- 
ficiency and mitral stenosis: 1. The right ventricle was 
enlarged, owing to dilatation and hypertrophy of the 
inflow tract, and elongation and widening of the out- 
flow tract. 2. The pulmonary artery was dilated and 
alone produced the prominent pulmonary arc in the 
frontal view; the conus arteriosus formed no part of 
it. 3. The accentuated hilar and parencliymal shadows 
were caused by engorged pulmonary blood vessels, and 
the pulmonary veins, not the left atrium, produced the 
elevation and stenosis of the left bronchus. 4. The left 
atrium was enlarged predominantly toward the right; 
the main body never reached to the left cardiac border 
in the frontal view, although its auricula not infre- 
quently was visible below the pulmonary arc. 

Three different types of syphilitic cardiovascular 
disease have been studied in eighteen cases: aortitis, 
aneurysm of the aorta and aortic insufficiency with left 
ventricular enlargement and dilatation. In the five cases 
of aortic insufficiency without circulatory failure there 
was generalized aortic dilatation niost marked in the 
ascending aorta, and marked dilatation and hypertrophy 
of the left ventricle. Aneu^-sm of the aorta was demon- 
strated in eight instances, in three of which it had previ- 
ouslv been unrecognized. In one unusual case, two 
aneurvsms were discovered: the first one a fusiform 
dilatation of the ascending aorta, and the second a 
saccular aneui^’sm of the descending aorta. In six 
cases presenting s>-philis, hypertension and widening of 
the supracardiac shadow, dilatation of the aorta was 
ntiH the anoarent dilatation shown to be due 


zt the Seat cf Stricture, to i>e v'uutiriieu. 



Fig, 1 (O. C., aged 62). — Malignant 

mediastinal neoplasm. Conventional roent- 
genogram, frontal position. Xote widening 
of mediastinum, irregularity of right supra- 
cardiac border, infiltration of right lung with 
fluid at base .and metastatic nodule under- 
lying third left rib anteriorly. 


to enlargement of tiie aortic arch from "uncoiling” in 
two instances, while aortic aneurysm was proved in tlie 
remainder. Rounded shadows at the left hiltis had been 
diagnosed as aortic aneurysm and neoplasm respectively 
in two cases of syphilis, but instead tliey were found 
to be aneurysms of the pulmonary artery and its main 
branches (figs. 3, 4 and 5). 

In our eleven cases of hypertensive heart disease 
without cardiac failure there were moderate enlarge- 
ment of the left ventricular cavity and wall and varying 
degrees of tortuosity, “uncoiling” and dilatation of the 
aorta. In one case these changes in the aorta were 
sufficiently marked to warrant the roenfgenographic 
diagnosis of aneurysm, although it was later establislicd 
by visualization that the prominence of the ascending 
aorta was^ due primarily to “uncoiling,'' in small part 
to dynamic dilatation. The arteries arising from the 
arch were generally found to be dilated and tortuous, 
and in one instance “buckling'' of the innominate artery 
was discovered.. 

There was little demonstrable cardiac change but a 
pronounced degree of aortic disease in the eiglit cases 
of arteriosclerotic cardiovascular disease in wJiich tlierc 
had been neither hypertension, circulator}' failure nor 
coronary thrombosis ; the arteriosclerotic aorta was 
characterized by calcification and thickening of the wall, 
widening of the aortic arch due to elongation and 
“uncoiling,” and elevation of the arch. By visualizing 
the lumen it was possible to demonstrate the intimal 
location of tlie aortic calcification and thereby verify 
the fact that the shadow which we had previously 
attributed to the aortic wall actually represented it. 

There was general- 
ized cardiac en- 
largement and a 
large aneurysm of 
the left ventricle in 
our one patient who 
had had myocardial 
infarction previous- 
ly. .A,lthough the 
inside of the aneu- 
rysmal sac could 
not be visualized, 
probably because it 
was filled with 
dotted blood, the 
left ventricular cav- 
ity was dilated and 
the ventricular wall 
from the aneurysm 
to the apex was 
extremely thin. 

There were two 
cases of chronic 
constrictive pericar- 
ditis. In the first 
case in which there 
was auricular fibril- 
lation, the pericar- 
dium had been 
partially resected 
previously with 
temporary improve- 
ment, but because peripheral circulator}' failure had 
recurred constriction of the pulmonar}' artery_ or of the 
pulmonary conus was suspected. Visualization, how- 
ever, showed no stenosis hut instead dilatation of the 
right ventricle and the left atrium, so that further 



Fir. 2 (O. C.). — Malignant mediastinal 
neoplasm. Contrast roentgenogram, frontal 
position, three and onc-half seconds after 
beginning of injection. Axillary, subclavian 
and innominate veins, superior vena cava, 
right atrium, right ventricle with conu*; 
arteriosus, pulmonary artery and main 
branches opaque. Collateral circulation 
around shoulder girdle, intercostal veins, 
right internal mammary and azygos vein 
also outlined. Note irregularity and dis- 
placement of innominate vein and reversed 
direction of blood flow through the azygos, 
internal maramarj' and intercostal veins, in- 
dicated by arrows. In these illustrations /K 
indicates innominate vein; AsF, azygos vcinj 
Sl'C, superior vena cava; RA, right atrium; 

right ventricle; PA, pulmonary artery; 
RPA, right pulmonary artery; LPA, left 
pulmonary artery. 
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surgery "was obviated. In the second case cirrhosis of 
the liver or constrictive pericarditis was suspected. 
Tremendous enlargement of the innominate vein and the 
superior vena cava and pronounced slowing of the blood 
flow into the heart supported the latter diagnosis, which 
was subsequently confirmed at operation and necropsy. 
Tuberculous pericarditis with effusion was suspected 
in another case, but the diagnosis could not be con- 
firmed because there was no evidence of cardiac tam- 
ponade or failure; the electrocardiogram was normal 
and the roentgenkj’mogram and the pericardial tap were 
inconclusive. The presence of an effusion was proved 
beyond reasonable doubt, however, by demonstration 
of the normal size of the cardiac chambers and the 
tremendous thickening of the surrounding cardiac 
shadow. 

Lung Disease. — Cardiovascular changes were also 
found in pulmonary disease. In our thirty-nine cases 
of tuberculosis the changes in the pulmonary circulation 
consisted of three main types; ( 1 ). diminished vas- 
cularity resulting from the narrowing and obliteration 
of blood vessels in the exudative tuberculosis and 
by the fibrosis in the productive type, (2) gross dis- 
placement of the intrathoracic cardiovascular structures 


cases presenting advanced bronchiectasis, and there was 
also a striking decrease in the blood supply to the dis- 
eased area. In both bullous (two cases) and general- 
ized emphysema (seven cases) there was diminished 
vascularity to the involved regions. The main branches 
of the pulmonary artery at the hill and in the lower 
lobes were enlarged, forming the so-called moustache, 
while in the midzone and outer zones, the vessels 
became small and wirelike. In five instances of primary 
carcinoma of the bronchus there was a decrease in the 
size and number of the blood vessels to the affected 
lobes. This, we believe, was due either to obliteration 
of the vessels by the suppurative process or to narrow- 
ing of the lumen from compression by the primary 
tumor or from metastases to neighboring lymph glands. 

comment 

Our method of visualizing the anatomy of the heart 
and the thoracic blood vessels is unique, differing from 
preceding attempts in the completeness with which 
the cardiovascular structures are revealed and in the 
specialized technics used to secure opacification and 
roentgenography. These technical procedures are 
largely the result of applying a practical knowledge 



Fig. 3 (A. W., aged 57). — Aneurysm of 
pulmonary artery, syphilis, silicosis. Note 
generalized mottling due to silicosis particu- 
larly prominent at the bases, small-bulla at 
right apex with fibrotic strands extending 
below first rib anteriorly, fracture of fihh rib 
posteriorly and prominent rounded mass at 
left hilus. Moderate increase in transverse 
diameter of heart and of aortic arch. (From 
the Tuberculosis Service of Bellevue Hos- 
pital.) 


Fig. 4 (A. \V.). — Aneurysm of pulmonary 
artery; syphilis; silicosis. Contrast roent- 
genogram at four and one-half seconds. 
Superior vena cava, right atrium, right ven- 
tricle, pulmonary artery, right pulmonary 
artery and left pulmonary artery and their 
branches opaque. , Note aneur>'sm of pul- 
monary artery with enlargement of both 
branches, particularly the left, accounting 
for double bulge at hilus in conventional 
roentgenogram. Hilar subdivision increased 
in size and prominence, whereas vessels in 
outer^ and midzones are decreased, charac- 
teristic of pulmonary fibrosis. 


Fig. 5 (A. W,). — Aneurysm of pulmonary 
artery and main branches; syphilis; silicosis. 
Contrast roentgenogram, left anterior oblique 
position at five seconds. Superior vena cava, 
right atrium and pulmonary artery with right 
and left branches filled. Note dilatation of 
pulmonary artery and right branch (seen on 
end) and enormous aneurysm of left branch 
filling aortic window. 

of the anatomy and the physiology 
of the circulation to the field of 


by extensive pulmonary fibrosis (“fibrothorax”), and 
(3) displacement and stenosis of tlie pulmonary artery 
by tuberculous adenitis. The cardiovascular changes 
occurring in “fibrothorax” and the impossibility of 
recognizing them without visualization are demonstrated 
in figures 6, / and 8. In the conventional roentgeno- 
gram the heart and the great vessels could not be dis- 
tinguished at all, but with visualization these structures 
and their gross anatomy were outlined. Following 
pneumothorax in thirteen cases and thoracoplasty in 
six others, changes in both the peripheral vascular tree 
and the larger arterial divisions occurred, consisting 
mainly of avascularity of the collapsed lobes and dis- 
placement and rotation of the pulmonar}' artery and 
its branches at the hilus.^® 

Enlargwnent of the right ventricle and the pulmonary 
artery with its branches was observed in the three 


Israel; Robb, G. P„ and Rocho, U. J.: A Visualization 
Stud> ot the Circulatory Changes Resulting from the Collapse Therapy 
of Pulmonary tuberculosis, to be published. ' 


contrast cardiac roentgenography. 

We believe that our method of cardiovascular vis- 
ualization is sound in principle and that it is now past 
the experimental stage. No serious effect has followed 
486 injections in 233 cases, although mediastinal, heart 
or lung disease was present in the majority. The 
reaction to the injection is slight, and the organic 
iodide compound diodrast is promptly eliminated by 
the kidneys without change. The procedure does not 
require costly new apparatus and so can be performed 
in the average x-ray laboratory. The patients may be 
ambulatory, since after-care is unnecessar 3 c Contrary 
to earlier opinion, we now believe that the procedure 
is more difficult to perform than most diagnostic tests. 
The technic is exacting, requiring dexterity, precision, 
speed, team work and strict adherence to detail. Pro- 
ficiency in the procedure however, can be readily 
acquired through training and practice, and success- 
ful performance should be within the capability of 
every medical center. 
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Cineroentgenography of the heart and the thoracic 
blood vessels during opacification-^ has recently been 
carried out and shows graphically the cardiovascular 
anatomy, the changes occurring with the heart beat 
and the course and the velocity of the blood flow. 
Roentgenkymography during opacification =“ has been 
of value in identifying the structures causing external 
cardiovascular pulsations and in demonstrating intra- 
cardiac motion. By its use greater accuracy in measur- 
ing the cardiac output by roentgenk 3 'mography =■ should 
be possible because the true cardiac border can be 
defined and both ventricles visualized. 

Detailed cardiovascular visualization has already 
proved its- worth in clinical medicine and in the teaching 
of medicine and the anatomy, pathology and physiology 
of the circulation. A summary of its value in medias- 
tinal, heart and lung diseases was given in the preceding 
section. By its use the mediastinal contents are divided 
in two main groups — the vascular and the nonvas- 
cular structures. Then the various components of 
the cardiovascular system are identified, and the loca- 
tion and the degree of gross abnormality ascertained. 
Nonvascular disorders such as neoplasm, cyst and tuber- 


Jovs. A. .\t. A, 
Fii!. 10, 1540 

mass. This method of delineation is illustrated by 
ures I and 2. 

In cardiovascular disease, this method has given a 
degree of precision in diagnosis previously unattain- 
able. The single cardiac silhouette has been divided 
into its four constituent chambers, and blood vessels 
previousl}' seen indistinctly have become visible. /\s 
a result, surmise regarding the chambers of the heart, 
the pulmonary circulation and the great vessels during 
life can be replaced largely by fact. The size, the 
shape and the location of each gross anatomic division 
can be determined and the site and the degree of 
abnormality ascertained. Instead of using arbitrary 
diameters in cardiac mensuration which frequently have 
no anatomic counterpart, one can now measure the 
actual length, depth and breadth of the heart and, more 
important, the dimensions of the chambers, the thick- 
ness of their walls and the diameter and length of the 
large blood vessels. Determination of the volume of 
the heart should consequently be more accurate. It is 
even conceivable that a practical index of the cardiac 
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Fig. 6 (J. D., aged 20). — Massive uni- 
lateral pulmonary fibrosis (“fibrothorax”) 
due to tuberculosis. Conventional roentgeno- 
gram. Entire left side of chest obscured by 
extensive pulmonary tuberculosis. Note 
cavities below clavicle, displacement of 
trachea and other mediastinal structures, and 
impossibility of distinguishing heart. Right 
side of chest clear save for producuve tuber- 
culosis at right apex and first interspace. 
(From the Tuberculosis Sendee of Bellevue 
Hospital) 


culous adenitis can be detected or 
better defined by the vascular 
derangement they produce. Most 
frequently there has been compres- 
sion and displacement of the supe- 
rior vena cava and the innominate veins, but the 
pulmonary blood vessels, the aorta and the heart have 
also been' involved. By knowing the points of involve- 
ment of the cardiovascular system, which extends 
widely through the superior, the middle and the pos- 
terior parts of the mediastinum, one can map out the 
approximate size and configuration of the mediastinal 

Siovan. W. H.; Robb. G. P.; Stcin^rr. Israel; Roche. U. J., and 
Brciracr, C W.: Cinerocntgcnoscopy of the Chambers of the Heart* the 
Fulmonarv Circulation and the Great Wood Vcs^^Is, read bc^rc the 
fcrtictb annual meeting of the Aratncan Roentgen Ray Society, Chicago. 

' :■ :: k . C0.rr.sr Roenr. 


Fig. 7 (J. D.).—- Tuberculous “fibrolhorax.'' 
Contrast roentgenogram three seconds after 
beginning of injection. Entire right side of 
heart visualized: left cephalic, axillary, sub- 
clavian and innominate (in part) vems, 
superior cava, right atrium, right ventricle, 
pulmonary arterj*. right pulmonary artery 
and branches are opaque. Left subclavian 
and innominate veins (indicated by white 
arrow) kinhed and foreshortened, and supe- 
rior vena cava displaced to left of spjne. 
Entire heart rotated toward left axilla, 
giving view ordinarily seen in right anterior 
oblique position of thorax. Two pulmonic 
cusps and sinuses are indicated by outer 
lil.ack arrow. Note dwarfed receding left 
iiranch of pulmonary artery seen on end 
(upper black arrow) and avascularity of left 
lung, contrasting strikingly with normal right 
pulmonary artery and rich vascular network 
of right lung. 


Fig. 8 (J. D.) — Tuberculous “fibrothora.t.” 
Contrast roentgenogram at eight seconds. 
Entire left side of heart visualized: left 
atrium (.LA), left ventricle (Z.F), entire 
thoracic aorta (Ao), with its branches from 
arch, and abdominal aorta are opaque. Note 
two cusps and corresponding sinuses of aortic 
valve and innominate artery (Al) dividing 
into right common carotid and .suliclavian 
branches; on the left side left common 
carotid and more medial left vertebral 
arteries arc indicated by vertical atrows and 
left subclavian and axillary arteries by hori- 
zontal arrow. 
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weight may ultimately be obtained 
by subtracting the combined vol- 
umes of the chambers from the 
total cardiac volume and multiply- 
ing the result by the average specific gravity of the 
heart. Finally, the circulation time to each major sub- 
division of the intrathoracic cardiovascular system can 
be measured objectively, and with the same injection 
the peripheral arterial rate of blood flow ■” can be deter- 
mined subjectively by the sensation of beat that spreads 
throughout the body. 

The most striking results are obtained in disorders 
such as aneurv-sm of the pulmonarj' artery, aortic dis- 
ease, pericardial and congenital abnormalities in which 
recognition is difficult or impossible with conventional 
methods of study. The importance of accurate diagno- 
sis in such cases becomes apparent when one re alizes 

29. Spier* L. C-: Wright, I. S., and Saylor, Leslie: A New for 

Determining the Circulation Time Throughout the Vascular System, Art. 
Heart J. 12:511 (Nov.) 1936. 
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that excision of an aneurysm of the pulmonary artery 
wrongly diagnosed as neoplasm has been attempted, 
once with fatal results.^^ Likewise, the differentiation 
of neoplasm and aortic aneurysm is of vital importance 
in the presence of bronchostenosis and pulmonary sup- 
puration, because excision or irradiation may be indi- 
cated in the first case and antisyphilitic treatment and 
wiring of the aneurysm in the second one. Another 
use may be the exclusion of other congenital lesions of 
patients with patent ductus arteriosus for whom ligation 
of this vessel is proposed.®^ 

In the lungs, visualization reveals intrinsic abnor- 
mality of the pulmonary blood vessels and also the 
changes caused by pulmonary disease. The greatest 
value of this method is in disorders near the hilus, 
which are notoriously difficult to diagnose. Enlarged 
lymph nodes, cysts and neoplasms can be differentiated 
from the hilar blood vessels and a clearer idea of their 
location and configuration gained from the vascular 
compression and displacement which they produce. 
Aneurysms of the pulmonary arterial tree can now be 
distinguished with certainty and differentiated from the 
nonvascular mass with transmitted pulsation which may 
simulate aneurysm. Rounded opacities not infrequently 
mistaken for calcified lymph nodes are shown to be 
arteries seen on end. 

The , diagnosis of parenchymal disease can usually 
be made by ordinary methods of study; but even in 
these obvious disorders we have found visualization 
worth while, for it brings out strikingly the pathologic 
changes in the pulmonary circulation and so presents 
a clearer picture of the primary disease. In cases of 
tuberculosis, fibrosis, emphysema, chronic pulmonary 
suppuration, ' cyst or neoplasm there is a decrease in 
the vascularity to the involved regions, while in other 
portions there appears to be an increase in the size and 
number of blood vessels (figs. 6, 7 and 8). This method 
has been of no value in the diagnosis of early tuber- 
culosis or cavitation. It may, however, reveal the 
presence of hilar or mediastinal metastases too small 
to be detected otherwise in a case of primary carcinoma 
of the bronchus and so prove the case inoperable. In 
many instances of so-called peribronchial fibrosis the 
lung markings were shown to be due to normal pul- 
monary blood vessels instead of disease, and the 
increased lung markings in mitral stenosis and left 
ventricular failure which may be mistaken for tuber- 
culosis or fibrosis are primarily due to dilatation of the 
pulmonary blood vessels. 

In undergraduate and postgraduate teaching, the 
chief value of the method lies in its application to the 
basic sciences of anatomy, pathology and physiology 
and to the clinical subjects of roentgenology and medi- 
cine. In the past, the gross anatomy and pathology 
of the cardiovascular sj'stem have been taught chiefly 
by anatomic dissection and postmortem roentgeno- 
graphic studies in which there has necessarily been 
great distortion. For this reason it has been difficult 
for the student to form a true picture of the heart and 
the blood vessels during life and to understand their 
relationships to one another and to adjacent organs. 
The use of contrast roentgenograms showing the loca- 
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tion, size and shape of the superior vena cava and its 
tributaries, the chambers of the heart, the walls and 
the valves, the pulmonary blood vessels and the aorta 
with its branches in health and in disease would sim- 
plify and enrich the teaching of these subjects. Contrast 
roentgenography likewise opens a new field for the 
study of cardiovascular physiology which heretofore 
has been based chiefly on animal experimentation sup- 
plemented by such indirect studies in man as electro- 
cardiography, roentgenography and measurement of 
venous and arterial blood pressures and of the rate 
of blood flow. Now, however, both internal and exter- 
nal cardiac motion and the vascular pulsations occur- 
ring in the cardiac cycle can be studied in both animal 
and man. 

The knowledge gained by this method will be useful 
for the instruction of the general practitioner as well 
as the specialist in roentgenology, heart disease and dis- 
eases of the chest. To the busy practitioner with limited 
time for postgraduate study, this method not only 
simplifies roentgenographic interpretation but also 
shows him gross pathologic changes in the living and so 
enables him to obtain a grasp of the fields of cardiac 
and pulmonary diseases which were previously beyond 
bis reach. Since the use of fluoroscopy is becoming 
general, a knowledge of the structures responsible for 
the cardiovascular and pulmonary shadows in health 
and disease is necessary if errors are to be avoided and 
the maximal value of this diagnostic procedure secured. 
To the specialist, visualization offers a unique method 
of learning the anatomy and the pathologic conditions 
of the cardiovascular system by the studj' of roent- 
genograms showing normal structure and the changes 
in disease, supplemented b}' visualization studies of his 
own patients presenting diagnostic problems. Although 
roentgenology has long been known as “pathology in 
the living,” it has heretofore given an inadequate 
insight into the condition of the heart and of the 
thoracic blood vessels. Now this term is more truly 
applicable in thoracic disease because contrast roent- 
genography reveals the gross anatomy of the heart and 
of the thoracic blood vessels, which previously could 
be learned only at necropsy. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Our method of visualizing the chambers of the heart, 
the pulmonary circulation and the great blood vessels in 
man consists of t\vo parts: (1) the rapid intravenous 
injection of enough radiopaque solution (diodrast 70 
per cent) to. make the interior of the heart and of the 
thoracic blood vessels opaque to the roentgen ray, and 
(2) roentgenography of these structures at the time of 
their opacification. Specialized technics are necessary 
in both opacification and roentgenography. 

The method is safe and practical. No serious con- 
sequence has followed 486 injections of 233 patients, 
many of whom were seriously ill. The usual reaction 
to the injection is mild and transient, and severe reac- 
tions are rare. The compound diodrast has negligible 
toxicit}'^ and is excreted rapidly and completely by the 
kidneys. This procedure does not require expensive 
new apparatus and can be performed in the average 
roentgenographic laboratory. Success demands a high 
degree of teamwork and precision and rigid adherence 
to the technic in all details. 

The following conclusions seem warranted : 

1. Our method of visualizing the chambers of the 
heart, the pulmonary circulation and the great blood 
vessels 'in man is safe and practical. 
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2. It provides vital information regarding these 
structures and other thoracic organs not obtainable by 
any other means. 

3. This information is of practical value in the diag 
nosis, the prognosis and the treatment of mediastinal 
heart and lung diseases. 
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THE SYNERGISM OF PHENOBARBITAL, 
DILANTIN SODIUM AND 
OTHER - DRUGS 

IN THE TREATMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL EPILEPSY 
BENJAMIN COHEN, M.D. 

NATHANIEL SHOWSTACK. .AI.D. 

AND 

ABRAHAM MYERSON, M.D, 

BOSTON 

Pharmacologically the history of the treatment of 
epilepsy may be divided into several epochs. The first, 
which was inaugurated in 1853, lasted until the intro- 
duction of phenobarbital and may be called the era of 
the bromide treatment. Bromides undoubtedly reduced 
the epileptic attacks but on the whole did not represent 
a verj' efficient form of therapy, and their effective use 
was hindered by the frequent occurrence of bromidism. 

The second era came with the introduction of pheno- 
barbital in 1912. The profession recognized that this 
drug was more successful than bromides in the treat- 
ment of epilepsy, and in a short time bromides receded 
to a position of secondary importance. 

The third era is very recent in origin and is char- 
acterized by the introduction in 1938 of dilantin sodium 
by Merritt and Putnam,^ whose work established the 
specific value of this drug. 

It is certain that there is no unified condition which 
can be called epilepsy. It has long been known that the 
convulsive syndrome not only comes without known 
cause (the so-called idiopathic epilepsy) but is often a 
concomitant of infectious diseases, kidney damage and 
organic disease of the brain due to such conditions as 
syphilis, arteriosclerosis and brain tumor. In other 
words, there are various avenues of causation. On a 
theoretical basis, therefore, there should be different 
avenues of therapeutic approach, and even wdiere the 
etiology is unknown it seemed to us that a synergistic 
approach to the pharmacologic treatment of epilepsy 
would be of value. 

EXPERIENCE WITH PHENOCAREITAL 

Phcltobarbiial Alone— At the beginning of this 
research, over two years ago, the patients who were 
institutionalized at the Grafton State Hospital were 
treated almost entirely with phenobarbital in what we 
now recognize to have' been inadequate dosage. By what 
we call “central control,” namely the handling of all 
patients by a few physicians rather than by the indi- 
vidual physicians in c'harge of their respective services. 

Read at the t^^'cnty'nin^h annual roeetinp of the American Psycho- 
pathological Association, Atlantic City. X. J.. June 5, 1939. 

Parlce Davis & Cc. furnished the dilantin sodium used in these 
exTeriments; Smith, Kline & French Laboratories supplied the amphet- 
amine sulfate, . .. * c 

From the Grafton Slate Hospital. Xortb Gratton, M3s«., and the 
Divirion of Psvehiatric Research, Co<tcn State Hospital, aided by crants 
frem the Ccrjmonwtalth of Massachusetts and the Rockefeller Foundation, 

1. Merritt. H. H.. and Futnara, T. T-: Sodium Diphenyl Hydantoinatc 
in the Treatment of Convulsive Disorders, J. A. M. A. 111;106S (Sept. 

17) 193S. 


the dosage of phenobarbital was raised in each case in 
accordance with the number and the time of occurrence 
of the epileptic attacks. 

Such increases in dosage were made until it was 
evident _ m each case that phenobarbital bad readied 
the limit of usefulness and that further increase could 
not reduce seizure incidence. By this use of phciio- 
barbital alone we were able to effect improvement in 
89 per cent of all patients treated, with a total seizure 
reduction of 68 per cent. 

Tile average daily dose of phenobarbital used was 
(0.188 Gm.) per patient, ranging from 1.0 
to 8.0 grains (0.06 to 0.52 Gm.) a dayL Detailed resiilis 
of this treatment have been published elsewliere.= Wc 
recapitulate some of the observations in order to com- 
pare them with the effects of the synergistic treatment 
to be described later. 

_ We liad observed that epileptic patients show indi- 
vidual rhythms with fair constancy : annual seizure rates 
(under unchanged medications) tended to approximate 
one another, and loads of seizures seemed to favor 
set periods of the day. Accordingly after data were 
reviewed each week or two the dose of phenobarbital 
immediately prior to the individual seizure peak was 
increased by from one half to 1 grain (0.03 to 0.06 
Gm.) until it was evident that further increase was 
without benefit. In this way we achieved what wc con- 
ceived to be the most favorable therapeutic levels with 
phenobarbital. 

The following remarks may be made about the use 
of phenobarbital in epilepsy; Phenobarbital appears to 
exercise diffuse antiepileptic effect with benefits mani- 
fested in every hour period of the day even though it 
is given only a few times daily. Tliis is probably due 
to accumulation of the drug in the body and its gradual 
excretion, the reservoir level being maintained by con- 
tinued medication. 

It appears from our studies that there is an optimal 
dosage of phenobarbital beyond which no lienefit is 
obtained by increasing the dosage. When administered 
to patients who are inadequately treated, it exerts a 
rapid and sustained beneficial effect. As the level of 
dosage is raised arbitrarily, most of these patients toler- 
ate the drug without untoward effect but additional 
antiepileptic benefit is not observ'cd. 

This point is demonstrated in table 1 by the record 
of twenty patients whose expectancy of seizures on the 
basis of the previous two years was 427 in ten weeks. 

Wc find no support for the opinion so far expressed 
to the effect that the dose of phenobarbital must be 
regularly increased in order to obtain therapeutic 
benefits. Our observations, as presented in table 2, 
involve thirty unselected cases over four periods of ten 
weeks eacli, during wliich the dosage of the drug 
remained unchanged. 

To.ricology of Phciiobarbita! ami the Use of Aiuflicl- 
aiiiiiic (Benzedrine) Sulfate . — We wish to present cer- 
tain facts on the toxicology of phenoliarbital and the 
value of amphetamine sulfate in its treatment. Toxic 
symptoms were surprisingly low in this group of 
patients. Of the 144 patients under treatment in this 
series, seventy-two received daily totals of 3 grains (0.2 
Gm.) or more of phenobarbital daily. Of this series one 
case presented symmetrical dermatitis of the hands 
which disappeared within two weeks when the drug 
was discontinued and reappeared when medicati on was 

2. Cohen, Benjamin, and Myerson. Ahraham: The Effective 
Phenobarbital and Benzedrine Sulfate (Amphetamine Sulfate) m t-e 
Treatment of Epilepsy, Am, J. Psychlat. 371-393 (Sept.) 193*,* 
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resumed. There were nineteen cases of drowsiness, in 
some instances with associated unsteadiness or func- 
tional ataxia. This unsteadiness was associated with 
drowsiness and a feeling of dizziness and does not 
represent true ataxia. So far as we know, there are no 
ways of predicting which patients will show drowsiness 
or unsteadiness. Despite the fact that phenobarbital is 
excreted by the kidneys and impaired kidney function 
might be expected to produce phenobarbital poisoning,* 
we found no such correlation in our series. 

That the toxic symptoms are due to some idiosyn- 
crasy is indicated by table 3, which shows that they 
occur without definite relationship to the dosage. 

In our previous paper we pointed out that amphet- 
amine sulfate is valuable in counteracting the drowsi- 
ness and unsteadiness of phenobarbital. One of the 
main characteristics of this drug is its effect on drowsi- 
ness and sleep. It effectively dissipates the drowsiness 
and sleepiness of phenobarbital without in any way 
affecting the epileptic attacks, although in one instance 
it seems to have exerted a favorable influence. In 
general it may be stated that it neither increases nor 
decreases the epileptic attacks by itself. 

On the basis of this action of amphetamine sulfate, 
we administered it in doses of from 5 to 25 mg. daily 
to patients who showed drowsiness with or without 
unsteadiness. Although phenobarbital dosage remained 
unchanged, the drug cleared up these symptoms in most 
cases within a day. 

In order to determine the safety of such supple- 
mentary medication, we continued administration of 
amphetamine sulfate for an average period of seventeen 
weeks. The results, so far as attacks were concerned, 
were practically unchanged, although the group as a 
whole improved markedly with regard to drowsiness 
and general alertness. One patient, who had been 
receiving 5 grains (0.32 Gm.) of phenobarbital a day 
without benefit, improved markedly after amphetamine 
medication was started (table 4) . 

During the past forty-two weeks this patient has not 
been receiving amphetamine, and her seizure incidence 
in this period has been 0.1 seizure per week. 

Table I . — Effects of Mounting Phenobarbital Dosage 


Average Daily Dose of Total Seizures in 
Time, Ten Week FerioiJ Phenobarbital, Grains Ten Weeks 


1st 2.3 118 

23 3.2 108 

3d 3.C 97 

4tll 3.7 lOO 

5th 3.8 102 


Table 2. — Effect of Unchanged Phenobarbital Dosage 


Time, Ten Week Period Total Seizures 

91 

73 


Most of our patients lost weight, the loss ranginj 
between 3 and 19 pounds (1.3 and 8.6 Kg.), the averag 
being 6-/^ pounds (2.9 Kg.). The weight loss occurret 
during the period of amphetamine medication, whicl 
averaged seventeen weeks. 

_ To summarize, amphetamine sulfate is of real valu< 
m the treatment of the drowsiness and unsteadines 


it. A.'lo 7 :’ 2 lo™(De^c!’ 26 ?'r 936 . Hypnotics, 


consequent on phenobarbital medication. The dosage 
of phenobarbital may be maintained during the period 
of amphetamine medication, and thus the _ penalty of 
increased attacks attendant on discontinuing pheno- 
barbital or lessening its dosage is avoided. Another 
point which bears on the hypothesis raised by Merritt 


Table 3.— Relationship Bctivecn Phenobarbital Dosage and 
Incidence of Toxic Features 


Daily Amount of 
phenobarbital, 
Grains 

2 

S 

4 

4 % 

5 


Number of Patients 
Receiving 
This Dose 
IG 
2G 
20 
11 
11 
12 
8 
IQ 


Number of Patients 
Sboning Drowsiness 
With or Without 
Unsteadiness 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Table 4. — Apparent Reduction of Seicures by Supplementary 
Amphetamine Sulfate in a Patient Refractory 
to Phenobarbital 


Dally Medication 


Pbenoborbital, 

Amphetamine, 

Number of 

Seizures per 

Groins 

Mg. 

WeeVs 

Weelc 

5 

l> 

7 

10.8 

5 

10 

8 

J.S 

5 

20 

27 

0.07 


and Putnam is pertinent at this time. It is apparently 
not the hypnotic effect of phenobarbital which is of 
value in the treatment of epilepsy, since this hypnotic 
effect may be eliminated by the use of amphetamine, 
and yet the seizure incidence is favorably affected. 

DILANTIN SODIUM 

In 1938 Merritt and Putnam described the value of 
dilantin sodium, a derivative of glycolyl urea, in the 
treatment of epilepsy in patients who derived little or 
no benefit from the usually accepted treatments (with 
bromides, phenobarbital, ketogenic diet, restricted fluid 
intake and other means). Using doses ranging from 
0.3 to 0.6 Gm. a day for 142 patients, they found that 
the attacks were completely relieved in 58 per cent and 
greatly decreased in frequency in an additional 27 per 
cent. 

Our studies of the effect of this drug may be divided 
into two parts, with (1) dilantin sodium replacing 
phenobarbital and (2) dilantin sodium and pheno- 
barbital in combination. 

Dilantin Sodinm Replacing Phenobarbital. — Eighteen 
patients who were receiving optimal doses of pheno- 
barbital were given supplementary dilantin sodium for 
five weeks. The amount of phenobarbital received was 
unchanged during this time. 

It will be observed in table 5 that during the pre- 
ceding five weeks (when they received phenobarbital 
alone) the total number of seizures was forty-one ; 
while in the five weeks in which they received sup- 
plementary dilantin sodium they had nineteen seizures, 
a reduction of 54 per cent. Five patients were improved 
under supplementary dilantin sodium medication (total 
decrease of twenty-eight seizures mainly due to benefit 
in two of these patients) ; four patients had more sei- 
zures (total increase of only six seizures), and nine 
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patients, wlio were free from seizures with pheno- 
barbital alone, remained seizure free after dilantin 
sodium had been added. 

In the succeeding three weeks phenobarbital for 
this group was gradually discontinued entirely; then 

Table 5, Fjjecl of Addition of Dilantin Sodium to Existing 
Phenobarbital Medication 


Seizures with 


Patient 

Seizures with 
Phenobarbital Alone, 
Pirst 5 Week Period 

Phenobarbital and 
Dilantin Sodium, 
Second 5 Week Period 

H. B 


0 

J. B 

0 

0 

c. c 

0 


W. D 

. . . . 

0 

P. D 


0 

L. F 


0 

D. H 

0 

0 

W. K 


S 

D. I, 

25 

S 

A. L 


1 

M. B 


0 

M. H 

0 

0 

S.R 


0 

J. w 

a 

4 

H. W 

0 

0 

S. B 


0 

SI. G 

1 

0 

M, S 

0 

0 

Total 

41 

39 


followed twenty weeks when dilantin sodium was 
administered, the maximal dose being six capsules (each 
containing 0.1 Gm. of the drug) daily for each patient. 

It will be noticed in table 6 (which compares seizure 
totals in this twenty week period with those in the 
preceding period of twenty weeks with phenobarbital 
alone) that dilantin sodium is an inadequate substitute 
for adequate phenobarbital. In the twenty weeks in 
which these patients received dilantin sodium alone 
they had a total increase of 203 seizures as compared 
with the number of seizures when they received pheno- 

Table 6.— Effect of Total Replacement of_ Phenobarbital by 
Dilantin Sodium as Indicated by Seisure Totals 


Comparison of Periods of 20 Weeks Pach 



Seizures with 

Seizures with 


Fhcnoborli/tfll 

DllaDtln Soiliora 

Patient 

Alone 

Alone 

H.D 

.■3 

23 


0 



0 

C 

w. i>. 

4 

23 


0 



0 



. . 4 

3 


G 

25 


IS? 

220 


1 

1 


30 

1C 


1 

c 


0 

c 


23 

39 


3 

2 

<7 n 

5 

12 


7 

SI 


2 

3 

Total 

209 

412 


barbital alone : Four patients who had been seizure free 
while given phenobarbital had a total of fifteen seizures 
in the twenty week period while they were receiving 
dilantin sodium alone. Fourteen patients (including 
the four already mentioned) had more seizures with 
dilantin sodium (total increase of 20S seizures in twenty 
weeks with dilantin sodium alone). One patient had 
one seizure in each of these periods. Three had fewer 


Jots. A. M. K 
Fib. 10. 1510 

seizures (total decrease of five seizures) with dilantin 
sodiuin alone than ivith phenobarbital alone. 

The next step was return of these patients to plieno- 
barbital medication. All these patients continued to 
receive six capsules (0.1 Gm. each) of dilantin 
sodium daily. When two successive periods of seven 
weeks each were subsequently compared it was found 
that resumption of phenobarbital medication effected 
improvement in ten cases with a total decrease of 239 
seizures ; five patients who had been seizure free with 
dilantin sodium remained seizure free, and two patients 
were unaffected. None showed untoward results. The 
total reduction of seizures effected by the addition of 
phenobarbital to existing dilantin - sodium therapj' was 
89 per cent. The greatest change was noted in patient 
A. L., whose seizures dropped from 166 to seven. With 
his data excluded from the totals it is found that the 
remainder of the group experienced 79 per cent reduc- 
tion of seizures. Details are recorded in table 7. 

Dilatithi Sodium and Phenobarbital (Tzveuty-Three 
Patients ). — This phase of our study with a separate 
group of patients confirms the existence of synergism 
between phenobarbital and dilantin sodium. 

Table 7. — Effect on Seizures of the Restoration of Pheno- 
barbital to Patients Rceciving Dilantin Sodium 


Comparison of Two SiiccessWo Periods, 
7 Weeks Knch 


Patient 

Seizures with 
Dilantin Sodium 
Alone 

Seizures with 
DIIubUd SoOlam nail 
Phenobarbital 

H.B 

$ 

2 

J. D 

0 

0 

W. D 

20 

0 

P. D 


0 

L.F. 


D 

D. H 


0 

W. K 


7 

P. L 


7 

A. 1 


0 

M.L 

o 

0 

JU.R 

3 

0 

S. K 


0 

.7. W. 

2 

2 

U. W 

1 

i 

S. D, 

0 

0 

M. G 

2D 

3 

M. S 

0 

0 

Total 

2C7 

23 


Tlic patients in this series ivere receiving heav)' doses 
of phenobarbital and it was evident that additional 
increases of this drug would be without benefit. Con- 
sequently the phenobarbital dosage was retained with- 
out change and supplementary dilantin sodium was 
used. 

The average period during which supplementary 
dilantin sodium was used was twenty-five weeks. The 
average dose of phenobarbital per patient wms 4 grains 
(0.26 Gm.). The average maximum dose of dilantin 
sodium ivas 0.3 Gm. (4^ grains) daily. The total 
number of seizures during the period of phenobarbital 
plus dilantin sodiuin was 330 by direct count and the 
total number of seizures in an exactly equal period 
while patients were receiving phenobarbital without 
dilantin sodium was 662. The reduction of seizures by 
the added dilantin sodium amounted to 50 per cent and 
twenty-two of the twenty-three patients in this series 
showed improvement. These data are in agreement 
with those obsen'ed in the first part of this study, when 
the administration of dilantin sodium in addition to uie 
existing phenobarbital medication over a period of five 
weeks reduced the total seizure incidence 50 per cent 
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It will also be noted that our clinical results with a 
combination of phenobarbital and dilantin sodium were 
far superior to those observed when dilantin sodiuin 
was used alone (although the maximum dose of dilantin 
sodium in the latter instance was 0.6 Gm. a day in 
contrast to an average maximal dose of 0.3 Gm. in the 
former instance). Individual and group data are listed 
in detail in table 8. 

Toxicology of Dilantin Sodium— Most of the toxic 
features observed occurred in the group of patients for 
whom replacement of phenobarbital by a maximum 
dose of 0.6 Gm. of dilantin sodium daily was attempted. 

One patient refused further dilantin sodium after a 
short trial, saying “It dazed me, upset my stomach as 
though I had indigestion and made me dopey all the 
time.” (He was dropped from the study.) Five of the 
forty-one patients who received dilantin sodiuin became 
drowsy and unsteady after dilantin sodium dosage had 
reached its peak, and bed care became necessary. Medi- 
cation consisted of administering from 30 to 40 mg. of 
amphetamine sulfate in dh'ided doses over a period of 
two days. In most cases drowsiness was relieved the 
first day and difficulty of gait by the second day. The 
dilantin sodium dosage remained unchanged throughout 
this period. 

LAXATIVE DRUGS 

In a previous paper we mentioned the omission in a 
series of cases of the old routine administration of 
magnesium sulfate by mouth twice weekdy in the treat- 


Table S. — Comparative Effects of Phenobarbital Alone and 
Phenobarbital in Combination zvith Dilantin Sodium 
During Equivalent Periods 


Patient 


J.B.i.... 

J. 8 

E. 0 

W. 6. ... 

L. LaP. . 

B. P 

J. A 

P. E 

M. O. ... 

A. P 

A. S 

O. M. ... 

H. S 

N. H. . . . 
M. W. ... 

R. V 

A. 8 

M. D. . . . 
A. H. ... 

C. O 

M.P. ... 
E. E 

P. B 



Seizure Totals 



r 


, 

Dally Dose 



Phono* 



No. of 


barbital 


Maximal 

Weeks 

pheno- 

and 

Pheno- 

Dilantin 

in Each barbital Dilantin 

barbital, 

Sodium, 

Period 

Alone 

Sodium 

Grains 

Gm. 

23 

15 

1 

614 

0.2 

S7 

145 

12S 

7 

0.5 

2S 

18 

15 

3>6 

0.3 

40 

42 

10 

6 

0.3 

20 

24 

13 

5% 

0.3 

20 

13 

12 

■Xk 

0.4 

2S 

7 

4 


0.3 

2S 

17 

0 

z 

0.2 

24 

13 

0 

XA 

0,2 

2S 

8 

3 

3« 

0.3 

IS 

5 

1 

I’A 

0.2 

2S 

4 

0 

5V(: 

0,2 

26 

17 

15 

<) 

0.4 

2S 

39 

19 

Xk 

0.4 

20 

37 

31 

4 

0.4 

20 

43 

25 

4 

0.4 

2S 

42 

1 

5 

0.2 

24 

IS 

2 

2 

0.3 

23 

81 

22 

* 

0.3 

20 

n 

1C 

5 

o.r. 

S 

27 

11 

3 

0.3 

2S 

SC 

0 

31^ 

0.2 

S 

5 

1 


0.2 

? 25 

C62 

330 

4 

0.3 

incous idiosyncrasy this patient was 
ibarbita!. 

receiving 

or this 

group we also discontinued 


cucuias anu an otner Jaxativf 

pus program has been in effect about a year, ai 
throughout that time these patients have continued 
recen e adequate phenobarbital. We now confirm o 
original impressions and wish to point out that t 
elimination of routine laxatives has been followed ' 
neither gastrointestinal difficulties nor increase 
seizures. 


COMPARATIVE AND GENERAL EFFECTS 
OF THE DRUGS USED 

In table 9 we compare the percentage reductions of 
seizures produced by the various drugs.'" 

By comparing total hospital seizure incidence in the 
past one and one-half j^ears with the number of attacks 
expected on the basis of record, we estimate that we 

Table 9.— Comparative Effects of Phenobarbital, Dilantin 
Sodium and the T zvo Drugs in Combination on 
Expected Scieure Incidence 


Reduction Irom 
E.xpccted Number Number of 
of Seizures, % Patients 


Phenobarbital b5' central control 

Dilantin sodium substitution c.\-pcriment 

Phenobarbital alone 

Dilantin sodium alone 

Phenobarbital and dilantin sodium.. 

Sopplementary dilantin sodium study 

Phenobarbital alone 

Phenobarbital and dilantin 


68 141 


62 

G 

81 


1 

1 

I 


18 


47 ) 

74 ( 


23 


have spared our patients over 8,000 seizures by our 
various therapeutic programs (a reduction of 71 per 
cent). This great reduction has been paralleled by an 
improvement in the whole atmosphere of the wards 
in which these patients are confined. Accident inci- 
dence, previously high, has been lowered to the point 
of infrequency. The patients have become easier to 
handle, and in consequence privileges have been 
increased. Many of them have been able to achieve 
residence in more desirable wards and also work assign- 
ments, previously denied them, because of risk. Status 
epilepticus, previously common, is now a rarity. Resid- 
ual seizures are far less severe, and the present trend 
is so promising that we expect more favorable results 
in the future. 

SUMMARY 

Patients with severe epilepsy confined in the Grafton 
State Hospital have been given intensive and extensive 
pharmacologic treatment. The increase of phenobarbital 
dosage up to an average of about 3 grains a day per 
patient, with due regard for the individual effect, has 
been attended by great reduction in seizure incidence, 
amounting to about 68 per cent when compared with 
treatment by phenobarbital alone given in a routine way 
and haphazardly. 

Dilantin sodium alone has not exerted as favorable 
an effect in reducing seizure incidence as adequate 
phenobarbital dosage. 

The use of amphetamine sulfate is recommended 
because of its value in dissipating the untoward effect 
of idiosyncrasy or excessive doses of phenobarbital. It 
also has a favorable, although somewhat Jess marked, 
effect on the toxic manifestations of dilantin sodium. 
Furthermore, it permits these drugs, especially pheno- 
barbital, to be continued in unchanged dosage, even 
though this dosage by itself produces untoward results 
and when the reduction of dosage would result in 
increased attacks. 

More striking and most important is the synergism 
existing between phenobarbital and dilantin sodium. 
The combination is far more efficient than either drug 
used alone, the reduction in seizure incidence being 
at least 50 per cent over the most favorable results 

4. Figures were determined by the ratio of the weekly seizure incidence 
under a given drug or drug combination with the number of seizures 
expected weekly on the basis of individual records in the two years prior 
to the start of our present program. 
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obtained without the synergistic use of these drugs. 
Tin's synergism is in line with the theory that the 
epileptic attack is a symptom complex and that there 
are more pharmacologic roads than one to its control. 

Up to the present the total trend is remarkabl}’’ 
favorable for the further reduction of seizures. On the 
basis of our experience we feel that in cases of epileps}' 
which do not yield totally to phenobarbital these two 
drugs should be used together. In fact, there is no 
reason why they should not be used together in every 
new case of epilepsy. 


CORONARY OCCLUSION 

A REPORT OF UNUSUAL ACTIVITIES AFTER 
RECOVERY 

Y^LLIAM HALL LEWIS Jr.. M.D. 

NEW YORK 

There has been in recent years a better appreciation 
of the relation of structure and function of organs. In 
ascertaining the prognosis and the expectation of life 
for patients with heart disease, more emphasis is placed 
on the functional and less on the anatomic state of the 
heart and circulation. This change has been notable 
in the domain of valvular disease. The knowledge of 
the effects of coronary thrombosis is recent 'and is still 
being added to and revised. At first occlusion of a 
coronary artery was considered immediately and poten- 
tially dangerous to life. Yhth more extensive obser- 
vation there comes a realization that the prognosis must 
he suited to the degree of damage. The accepted mode 
of treatment requires restriction of physical activities 
and freedom from worry as far as possible, for the 
patient with angina pectoris or the patient who has 
suffered acute occlusion of a coronary artery is sus- 
ceptible to other attacks, either fatal or incapacitating. 
In general it is considered that he should from choice, 
if not from necessity, forego unnecessary activities. 

The exact demarcation between necessary and unnec- 
essary activities is difficult to draw and even more 
difficult to maintain. To be occupied in a j-ocation 
entails exposure to the strains that go with the vocation 
and the necessar}' acceptance of activities that may be 
strenuous. The inescapable trend of such a course is 
evident in the life of the practicing physician. The 
vicissitudes of effort, of sleep, of hours of eating, of 
physical and mental strain are onU too inhei ent in the 
conduct of a medical practice. To avoid them may 
mean failure to perform the full duties of, and perhaps 
therefore the necessity to resign from, the profession. 

Probably more than other professional men, physi- 
cians suffe'r from cardiovascular disease, and especially 
coronarv' thrombosis. Those who have been afflicteu 
must consider in the period of convalescence the ques- 
tion of retirement or of limited professional activity 
and its handicap. The issue is difficult to settle. Even 
as retirement is not desired or possible, sp ma) it not 
be necessarv. Return of pb^’Sical capacity has often 
beai beyond expectation. The personal records of 
others are salutary guide-posts. It is my purpose in 
this report to relate the unusual degree of recovery 
of a man who has had, so far. over five years of active 
endeavor after a severe acute attack of occlusion of 
a coronan' artery. 

This mini has had an intimate experience with vicis- 
situdes of coronary thrombosis. His brother died of 


an acute occlusion at the age of 56, one year before 
the patient suffered his attack. His father died sud- 
denly at 62 of heart disease. His mother-in-law died 
of a second attack three weeks after her first because, 
as he expressed it, she had been allowed to be too active. 
He has had many business acquaintances who have had 
the same affliction. He has a good understanding, 
because of his analytic and scientific aptitudes, of the 
pathologic processes involved in tin's disease. In the 
early period of his convalescence he was advised to 
continue his business career after careful trial of his 
capacity to meet its demands. With due care, exercised 
over a period of one year, he resumed and for a second 
year confined his activities mostly to his vocation. In 
the last few years, however, the scope of his business 
affairs has widened considerably. He has elected and 
been able to meet the increased demands without trou- 
ble; also, because of his active temperament, he has 
indulged in avocations of an unusual nature, to be 
described. 

His original attack occurred Oct. 10, 1933, when 
he was 43 years of age; it was accompanied bj' severe 
substernal pain. During the three weeks before the 
acute attack there had been seven or eight periods of 
substernal discomfort, lasting several minutes, usually 



Fig. 1. — The electrocardiograms with standard leads: /I, tahen Oct. 
13, 1933, three days after the attack of coronary occlusion; B, taken 
December A, three days before discharge from the hospital; C, taken 
April 15, 1939. The lead is designated to the left. Frccordial leads 
were also taken; the tracings over the apical portion of the heart showed 
at first large upright T waves, which became smaller. 

at the end of a day’s work. His wife had been ill for 
three years with aplastic anemia, which bad worried 
him considerably. He was indulging in athletics and 
leading an active, intense business life. His attack 
occurred during the forenoon. Electrocardiograpliic 
examination during the afternoon revealed early changes 
of coronary thrombosis. He was at home for three 
days. October 13 he was admitted to the hospital. At 
that time the temperature was elevated by 2 degrep. 
It gradually fell to normal b}' the tenth day. The uliite 
blood count was 16,000 cells per cubic millimeter on 
admission. Within one week it had fallen to the vicinit}’ 
of 10,000, where it remained thereafter. The electro- 
cardiographic changes were present in the standard 
second and third leads and in the prccordial lead 
(fig. 1). Frequent records, including the precordial 
tracings over the front and the back of the chest, were 
taken. In one electrocardiogram premature contrac- 
tions of ventricular origin were noted. The infarrted 
area was in the posterior aspect of the left ventricle. 
X-ray examination of the heart showed some decrease 
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in its size during convalescence. On admission tlie 
cardiac area was 136 sq. cm, ; the transverse diameter 
was 15.2 cm., that of the lung fields 22.5 cm. (fig. 2). 
December 4, eight weeks later, the cardiac area was 
125 sq. cm.; the diameter of the heart was 12.9 cm., 
that of the lung fields 26.5 cm. In the earlier film the 
right dome of the diaphragm was at the level of the 
eleventh rib posteriorly and in the later film at the tenth 
rib. Both films were taken with the patient supine in 
bed. 

The regimen of convalescence was rigorously followed. 
It included seven weeks of complete rest in bed. The 
patient was discharged from the hospital December 7. 
He remained at home for one month, foregoing busi- 
ness but undertaking physical activity by gradually 
increasing walks. He then spent six weeks in Nassau, 
usually spending twelve hours of the twenty-four in 
bed and lying about on the beach in the morning; the 
mean pulse rate was 54 on waking in the morning and 
60 at rest during the day. His subsequent activities 
may be described in his own words in a letter dated 
April 9, 1937 : 

Activities since January 1934 have been slowly but steadily 
increasing. The best measure of activity has been the amount 
of rest required in each twenty-four hours. The amount of 
rest in 1934 was about fifteen hours. This level has been 
reduced to a present average of about nine hours. Business 
activity has gone up, starting with zero activity in April 1934, 
steadily increasing until January 1937, when full normal busi- 
ness activity was resumed. 

Smoking was dropped completely on hospitalization in 1933 
and has never been started again; no coffee at any time; very 
weak tea irregularly; moderate alcohol irregularly. 

Beginning in 193S a great deal of flying has been done, both 
as passenger and as pilot, averaging perhaps 100 hours a year. 
The flying altitude was 3,000 to 5,000 feet, but a considerable 
amount of flying has been done at altitudes up to 15,000 feet. 

The first skiing was in December 1935, with one week at 
Lake Placid at an elevation of 1,700 feet; in March 1936 there 
were two weeks at Arosa, Switzerland, at an elevation of 
5,000 feet; in 1937 there were three days at St. Moritz at 
an elevation of 5,000 feet and one week at Zugspitze, Bavaria, 
at 8,000 feet. The altitude effect in skiing has been quite 
noticeable as quickened breathing. A further altitude effect 
was difficulty in getting any sound sleep, e.vperienced at Arosa 
in 1936, but there was no difficulty whatever at the higher 
elevation in Zugspitze in 1937. 

In addition to skiing, e.\ercise has consisted in occasional 
swimming and regular dancing, averaging perhaps three to 
four hours weekly. 

Beginning in 1935 green vegetables and fruit were substituted 
for a substantial part of the usual concentrated carbohydrate 
and protein foods; green vegetables were usually substituted 
for meat at one meal a day and fresh fruit for desserts at 
the main meals. There has been a very large consumption 
of oysters and clams, averaging perhaps half a dozen per day 
five days a wcek.z 

It seems that a marked increase in the feeling of well-being 
was coincident with the change in diet in 1935. Following 
each of the skiing holidays in 1936 and 1937 there was also 
marked increase in the feeling of well-being, gain in weight 
and reduction in the amount of sleep required. Now from 
seven and a half to eight and a half hours per night are 
adequate. 

There has been on the average one European trip of about 
seven weeks’ duration every si.v months since 1934. The trips 
have been in the main under de lu.ve conditions but with 
occasional hardships of travel, such as sleepless nights and 
limited diet. 

Tiic hardest physical c.xertion has been in skiing, which has 
been sometimes certainly heavier than was intended and gone 
nearly to the point of temporary e.vbaustion. 

1. This diet was selected by the patient. 


The death of his wife in June 1934, after a prolonged 
illness, entailed considerable worry. 

His business life requires important decisions in one 
of the largest corporations in the United States. On 
his journeys in Europe, negotiations on a large scale 
have been made with foreign concerns. His business 
activities became more intense in 1937 and 1938, espe- 
cially during the critical period in Europe in August 
and September of 1938 and likewise in 1939. A report 
dated Jan. 16, 1939, details the extent of these activities : 

The regimen established in the beginning of the year 1937 
was continued without change through that year and 1938, 
e.vcept that I had no opportunity to do any high altitude skiing 
during the winter of 1937-1938, owing to pressure of business. 

My flying time as pilot has also been almost nil over the 
last two years for the same reason, but my flying time as 



Fig. 2. — Size and shape of the heart, anteroposterior view, from a 
distance of 6 feet. The patient was lying supine for A, B and C and 
standing upright for C\ The dates are given in the legend for figure 
1 ; C' was taken on the same day as C. 

passenger has been if anything greater. I spent four months 
in Europe in two trips in the year 1937 and nearly five months 
in two trips in the year 1938. During these trips my average 
was perhaps three nights at a stretch in the same bed. Taking 
out twenty-one days at sea in each year, this would mean about 
twenty-five days or nights of travel a year in Europe, about 
half of which was by rail and the other half by air. In addi- 
tion, each year there has been a fair amount of travel in the 
United States, including a transcontinental air trip each year. 
The trip in 1937 necessitated sitting up all night because the 
sleeper planes were not yet in use; the 1938 trip was in a 
sleeper plane. American transcontinental altitudes are in the 
range of from 6,000 to 12,000 feet. European altitudes are 
lower on the average, being from 3,000 to 8,000 feet, except 
in the Alps, where I have done very little traveling. 

My principal reliance for exercise continues to be skiing 
and dancing, with supplementary gj'mnasium work, usually at 
sea. My weight has increased about S pounds during the last 
two years to the present level of 156 pounds. I usually gain 
2 to 4 pounds during a European trip and lose most of it 
afterward. 
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CUTANEOUS REACTION — JANUARY AND GREENE 


Jout. A. M. A. 
Feb. 10, 1540 


His remarks following another European trip in 
March 1939 were; 

My skiing holiday was reduced to four days at Kitzbuehl. • 
The elevation of the town hotel was only 800 meters, but the 
principal skiing slopes are at an elevation of 1,800 meters. I 
had the usual amount of travel, including flying, but this is all 
now so much of a routine that I seldom think of it. 

Examinations of the patient have been made at semi- 
annual and annual intervals since his acute illness nearly 
six years ago. The most recent ones were in November 
1938 and April 1939, subsequent to European journeys. 
The electrocardiogram has presented the residual 
changes of myocardial infarction (fig. 1). The cardiac 
shadow has appeared normal in size and shape (fig. 2). 

COMMENT 

The history of this patient presents unusual features. 
There was no lack of cooperation during treatment of 
the acute state. There has been good understanding, 
on his part, of the nature of coronary thrombosis and 
its after-care. Flying in airplanes and eyen piloting a 
plane alone he has accomplished without trouble. He 
noted on one occasion while flying a plane across the 
White Mountains of New England at an altitude of 
15,000 feet a slight quickening of respiration and a 
rise in the pulse rate from 72 to 84. Skiing at a high 
altitude involves presumably a double burden on the 
heart, yet he felt improved in strength at the time of 
his first residence in a high altitude. The history of 
the effects of coronary thrombosis is such, however, 
that natural improvement may have occurred at this 
time. He has been an active man for five and a half 
years since the original attack, certainly a long period 
of trial. 

There are, no doubt, numerous personal records of 
unusual degrees of recovery from coronary thrombosis. 

Of published reports, letters of two English physicians 
are of interest. One, a consulting practitioner, not only 
resumed his professional life, with some changes, but 
indulged in seaside bathing, salmon fishing and skiing 
and skating in Switzerland.” The other, a surgeon, 
resumed surgical practice, operating up to three hours 
at a stretch; fond of sports, he indulged at first in cub 
hunting and later in riding to hounds.^ In both 
instances, as in the present case, the period of complete 
bed rest of from four to six weeks after the acute attack 
and the gradual resumption of activity in the succeed- 
ing five to six months were followed. These are the 
most important features of treatment. 

SUMMARY 


unusual endeavor but to encourage them in e.\pectation 
of being able to pursue normal activities without too 
severe restrictions. The range of activities can be 
gaged only according to the capacity of the individual. 

Note. Since this paper was submitted for publication, the 
patient has made a further unusual journey. He traveled by 
airplane (Pan-American Airways) to Europe on Aug. 16 .and 
17, 1939 ; the trip included nineteen hours of continuous flying 
from Port Washington, Long Island, to the Azores, and eleven 
hours of additional flying to Lisbon and Marseilles. The usual 
height flown on the southern Atlantic route is from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet. He returned by airplane over the northern route 
on October 9 and 10, the journey from Foynes, Ireland, to 
New York taking about twenty-four hours. Although the 
flying height was usually 1,000 feet, part of this trip was very 
uncomfortable because of nausea due to rough weather. 

An examination Oct. 20, 1939, six years after the original 
attack, requires no additional comment on the clinical, electro- 
cardiographic and x-ray appearances. 

135 East Sixty-Fourth Street. 

Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 

DELAYED CUTANEOUS REACTION TO INTRA- 
DERMAL LNJECTION OF BRUCELLERGEN 
IN BRUCELLOSIS 

L. E. Januaby, M.D., AMD Jaues A. Gkee.ve, M.D., loivA City 

The cutaneous reaction following the intradcrmal injection 
of brucellergen is one of the diagnostic aids in brucellosis. The 
reaction, when positive, begins within twenty-four to thirty-.sbe 
hours after injection and persists for more than forty-eight 
hours. The test is positive if, in addition to an area of erythema 
around the site of injection, there is also edema or induration 
which measures from 0.5 to 0.75 cm. or more in diameter. A 
delayed reaction, that is, one which does not begin until forty- 
eight hours or more after injection, is rare. It is for this 
reason that we are reporting a case in which the cutaneous 
reaction did not appear until the fourth day after the injection 
of brucellergen. 

REPORT OF CASE 

A farmer aged 43 entered the University Hospital July 10, 
1938, because of headache, pain in the legs and fever. He had 
always enjoyed good health until December 1937, when he 
noted bloating of the abdomen after meals. The condition did 
not progress until three weeks later, when he was seized with 
severe pain in the lower back which radiated down the dis- 
tribution of both sciatic neives and forced him to bed. About 
the same time chills, fever and c.xhaustion appeared. These 
symptoms persisted with exacerbations and remissions until his 


The history of a patient who suffered an attack of 
acute coronar}’’ thrombosis is considered noteworthy 
not because of the disease but because of the activities 
which the patient has been able to maintain, following 
very careful treatment for the acute condition. His 
business career was resumed on the basis of bis capac- 
ity to meet its demands. The scope of the demands 
enlarged considerablj' and entailed a degree of activity 
be 3 'ond that advised and considered possible. In addi- 
tion, because of his active temperament, flying at 
various altiUides up to 15,000 feet, dancing, swimming, 
and skiing each winter at altitudes up to 10,000 feet 
have all been accomplished apparently without detri- 


admission to the hospital. 

He consulted his physician about one week before admission, 
at which time a tentative diagnosis of brucellosis was made. 
Sulfanilamide was prescribed, and a severe persistent daily 
headache developed the following day. This symptom caused 
him to discontinue the drug and to come to the University 
Hospital. The history did not reveal the source of the Brucella 
infection. 

The significant objective manifestations in this well developed 
and nourished man, who appeared acutely ill, were tenderness 
over both sciatic foramina, a temperature of 100.2 F., a pulse 
rate of 100 beats per minute, a leukocyte count of 13,200, a 
normal spinal fluid, a negative blood Wassermann reaction, 
repeatedly negative blood cultures and agglutination reactions 
for Brucella, a positive opsonocytophagic index, and a trace 


mem. . 

This report is published not to stimulate others who 
have suffered from coronary thrombosis to indulge in 

2 Coror.ao" Thrombosis and Afier: A Personal Storj-, corrcspondcncr, 
Lan«t 3:331 (A“S- ID. 1934- j • r 

3. Coronary Thrombosis: The First Year After, correspondence. Lancet 
l:l-!72 Onne 22 ) 1935. 


of sulfanilamide in the blood. 

One tenth cc. of brucellergen was injected intradcrmally into 
the left forearm on July 10. There was no reaction at the 
site of injection until the late afternoon of July 14. The 

From the Department of Internal 31edicine, State University of 
College of 3fcdieine. 
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following morning the area of erythema measured 4 cm. in 
diameter, and the central area of edema 1 by 1.5 cm. A 
second cutaneous test, made on the right forearm on the evening 
of July 14, resulted the next morning in an area of erythema 
6 by 6 cm. in diameter with a central area of edema measuring 


2 by 2.5 cm. 


COMMENT 


Huddleston i states that a delayed skin reaction in brucellosis 
is extremely rare. He has observed only two such instances. 
In both cases the specificity of the reaction was doubtful. 
Foshay,= on the other hand, thinks that the delayed reaction 
is not as rare as the literature indicates. He has seen such 
reactions in four or five cases of undoubted brucellosis. In 
his experience the reaction may be delayed as late as the 
seventh day, and such a delayed reaction is more likely to 
occur in the chronic than in the acute phase of the disease. 
That this type of reaction is rare in this clinic is illustrated 
by the fact that the diagnosis of brucellosis has been made in 
160 cases during the past nine years, during which time only 
two such reactions have been observed. The other occurred 
in a parent of a patient in the Department of Pediatrics and 
was called to our attention by Dr. R. L. Jackson.^ We have 
been unable to find any report in the literature of a delayed 
skin reaction, as such, but Dr. Foshay states that he has seen 
it mentioned in the general literature on brucellosis. 

The cause for the delayed reaction is not clear. The admin- 
istration of sulfanilamide to our patient just prior to the test 
raised the question whether or not this drug prolonged the 
time of appearance of the reaction. That not all delayed reac- 
tions are due to this drug is shown by the experience of 
Huddleston, Foshay and Jackson, whose patients did not receive 
sulfanilamide. Furthermore, our own e.xperience makes it 
doubtful whether . sulfanilamide will produce a delay in the 
cutaneous reaction in brucellosis. We have administered the 
drug for periods of from two to five days to two patients who 
previously had shown positive cutaneous tests without altera- 
tion of the time of appearance of the reaction. A third patient 
receiving the drug at the time of admission did not show a 
delayed reaction. The last patient hajl not had a previous 
cutaneous test with brucellergen. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THERAPY WITH 
CHORIONIC GONADOTROPIN 


The gonadotropic substance from the urine of pregnancy has 
been available for clinical use for nine years. Although it was 
enthusiastically received by physicians and placed in extensive 
therapeutic use, there has always remained a certain amount of 
skepticism as to its value. The following report contains a 
summary of the experiences with this substance in the clinic up 
to the present time with an evaluation of the results reported. 

When the gonadotropic activity of pregnancy urine was first 
demonstrated by Zondek, it was considered that the responsible 
substance was secreted by the anterior pituitary. In rodents, 
pregnancy urine, or certain e.xtracts thereof, induced follicular 
growth and corpus luteum formation. At the time, the concept 
was adv'anced that this gonadotropin consisted of two hormones 
—prolan A, the follicle stimulating hormone, and prolan B, the 
luteinizing hormone-on the basis of its effect in the rat, mouse 
and rabbit. Further e.\-perimentation has, however, revealed that 
this substance is a single entity and not composed of two factors 
that It arises from the placenta rather than from the pituitary 
and that It differs fundamentally from the gonadotropins of the 
anterior lobe. 

One of the most significant differences in its physiologic reac- 
tions from anterior lobe preparations is its inability to stimulate 


’ Personal communicatiDn to the authors. 

T uSP' D V communication to the authors, 

u. jacASon, K. L... Personal communication to the authors. 


to any appreciable extent the ovary of the monkey or the human 
being. Injection of chorionic gonadotropin into primates will not 
induce follicular growth or corpus luteum formation. On the 
contrary, reliable investigators have observed definite degenera- 
tiv'e changes in the ovaries of women and monkeys treated with 
this substance. In addition, no clearcut endometrial responses 
have been observed in primates treated in this manner, which 
indicates conclusively the inability of this substance to stimulate 
the growth of normal ovarian structures. 

The physiologic action of chorionic gonadotropin is not limited 
to the female, but it exerts a definite effect on the male reproduc- 
tive organs. It is generally agreed that this substance acts on 
the interstitial cells of the testes, causing them to elaborate the 
androgenic hormone of the testis, which in turn induces growth 
of the accessory sex organs. This substance is effective in male 
monkeys and human beings. Among the reactions induced in 
the monkey is the descent of the testes in the prepubertal animal. 
In some animals there may be some increase in size of the 
semeniferous tubules, but there is little if any effect on the 
germinal epithelium. Spermatogenesis is, however, maintained 
by chorionic gonadotropin in recently hypophysectoraized rats, 
hut it is not restored after atrophy or induced in normal imma- 
ture rats. 

The therapeutic application of chorionic gonadotropin has 
covered a wide range of conditions. Many of the trials have 
been on an unsound or improperly conceived basis. Its use in 
the treatment of ovarian disturbance, for example, has no scien- 
tific rationale at the present time, altliough when first introduced 
for the treatment of these dysfunctions the physiologic basis for 
therapy appeared excellent. 

First, Novak and Hurd^ reported gratifying results in the 
treatment of functional menorrhagia with chorionic gonadotropin. 
They based their treatment on the concept that excessive men- 
strual flow of functional origin resulted from the lack of an 
active corpus luteum in the ovary. Thus the ovarian estrogen 
was unopposed by progesterone, the hormone of the corpus 
luteum, with consequent uterine hemorrhage. Chorionic gonado- 
tropin was therefore administered in an attempt to induce the 
formation of a corpus luteum in the patient. The reported 
successful results were ascribed to this response. It developed 
shortly afterward that this substance has little or no ability to 
luteinize the human ovary. Novak " has since admitted the lack 
of a suitable explanation for the therapeutic responses which he 
obtained in such cases, although he still maintains that good 
results are obtained. It might be mentioned at this point that 
functional uterine bleeding is frequently found in the presence 
of a secretory endometrium, which indicates an active corpus 
luteum in these cases. The rationale of unopposed estrogen 
originally advanced for the use of chorionic gonadotropin in 
menorrhagia is therefore without basis in many instances. 

By far the most common type of ovarian dysfunction treated 
with this substance is uterine bleeding. As mentioned previously, 
a satisfactory rationale for the treatment in this condition, is 
lacking. There have been published, however, a great many 
reports dealing with such therapy. Some of these reports favor 
enthusiastically the use of chorionic gonadotropin in bleeding 
cases while others are equally pessimistic. It is difficult to dis- 
count the results of many investigators, but at the same time 
the failure to obtain such results by others cannot be disregarded. 
A recent review by Jeffcoate® analyzes thoroughly the litera- 
ture up to 1937. Jeffcoate combined a summary of the published 
data with the results of a questionnaire which he submitted to a 
number of clinicians in Europe. The following quotations indi- 
cate much of Jeffcoate’s evaluation of this therapy: 

. ^'Resuits Coilected from Literature . — The collection of published results 
is associated with m,Tny difficulties. The number of communications 
dealing with organotherapy is immense, but the number of recorded cases 
IS comparatively small. Many authors mention that they have treated 
several hundreds of patients successfully, but they make no attempt to 
give details, and others base their conclusions on isolated cases. Extrava- 
^nt claims, unaccompanied by clinical notes, are common and create the 
impression that they are handed on as unverified statements from one 


1. Novak, Emil, and Hurd, G. B.: Use of an Anterior Pituitary 
Luteinizing Substance in the Treatment of Functional Uterine Bleeding, 
M. J. Obst. & Gynec. 22:501 (Oct.) 1931. 

2. Novak, Emil: Cause and Treatment of Functional Uterine Bleed* 
ing, Texas State M. J. 34 : 263 (Aug^) 1938. 

3. Jeffcoate, T, N. H. : Treatment of Functional Uterine Hemorrhage 
by Means of Gonadotropic and Ovarian Hormones, J. Obst, & Gynec. 
Brit. Emp. 44:31 (Feb.) 1937. 
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An analysis oi the results and more recent trends in such 
therapy reveals that (1) cures are not as frequent as reported 
in the early literature, which undoubtedly included many cases 
of pseudocryptorchidism. (2) most cases which respond to such 
therapy would descend spontaneously at puberty, (3) those cases 
which do not respond to this therapy require surgery, and 
surgery at au early age is desirable, and (4) such therapy reveals 
usually whether or not the testes will descend spontaneously 
without waiting until puberty arrives. It also claimed that 
endocrine therapy aids in the surgical treatment of undescended 
testes either preoperatively or postoperatively. It may there- 
fore be concluded that, although the early optimism is unwar- 
ranted, gonadotropic therapy is of value in cryptorchidism if the 
limitations of such therapy are understood by the physician 
The untoward or toxic effects have been chiefly conhned to 
an occasional inflammatory reaction and pain at the site of 
injection or an occasional mild febrile reaction. Precocious 
puberty with enlargement of the genitals is a more serious type 
of undesirable reaction in boys under treatment. This occurs 
usually after long continued administration at a relatively high 
dosage. Besides the dangers of psychic disturbances, there exists 
the possibility of affecting the growth of long bones by this 
premature aging under the influence of the male sex hormone 
elaborated by the testes. In order to avoid the risk of excessive 
testicular stimulation, it is advisable to limit the administration 
of chorionic gonadotropin to from six to eight weeks. If there 
are no signs of descent by this time, there is slight chance of its 
occurring. 

In addition to this danger, it has been shown that long con- 
tinued administration may lead to inflammatory changes and 
adhesion about the retained testes which may interfere with 
surgical procedures.” These observations have not been con- 
firmed as yet. 

HVPOGONADISM 


the wives of two became pregnant. Rubinstein - 
the sperm counts increased following such therapy. His results 
are statistically unconvincing. On the other hand, ^^^ah j 
was unable to demonstrate any increase in the sperm count after 
injection of chorionic gonadotropin. Many other urologists have 
been disappointed in its use in sterility. The 
of this substance in experimental animals would not lead one to 
anticipate much of an effect on spermatogenesis, since i is well 
known that this substance influences chiefly the interstitial cells 
and has little if any effect on the germinative epithelium. It is 
therefore apparent that deficient sperm formation is a doubtfu 
indication for such therapy on both chmeal and experimental 

endence. other reported uses 

Many conditions have been suggested for the use of chorionic 
gonadotropin. Acne, the eternal target of every new endocrine 
preparation, has received considerable attention. Except for 
isolated enthusiastic reports, the results have not been lou”" 
encouraging.!^ Other conditions which have been mentioned tor 
this therapy include enuresis, migraine and peripheral vascular 
disease, but adequate evidence in support of such therapeutic 
claims is still lacking. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Among the conditions for which chorionic gonadotropin is 
recommended are functional uterine bleeding, cryptorchidism, 
hypogenitalism, amenorrhea, oligomenorrhea and enuresis. In 
accordance with the more recent developments in this therapy the 
Council is unable to endorse many of these recommendations. 
The Council believes that such therapy is of definite value in 
functional cryptorchidism within the limitations discussed pre- 
viously in this report. Although a considerable amount of data 
has been published on the treatment of uterine bleeding, the 
Council considers this therapy still unproved. Such treatment 
of other ovarian disturbances appears practically of little value. 
Until further evidence will have been made available, the Council 
approves of this treatment for cryptorchidism but considers such 
therapy of functional uterine bleeding as still being in the 
experimental stage. Likewise the treatment of male hypogonad- 
ism is also considered experimental. The Council approves of 
no other indications for such therapy at the present time. 


The followino report on nomenclature was ADorrEO bv the 
Council but was withiielp ebom publication because the Council 

WAS CONSIDERING ACCEPTANCE OF THE DRUG, WHEN IT COULD BE PUB- 
LISHED SIMULTANEOUSLV with THE DESCSIPTION OF THE LATTER. SINCE 
JT DOES NOT SEEM PROBABLE THAT THE DRUG WILL BE ACCEPTED IK THE 
NEAR FUTURE, IT WAS THOUGHT ADVISABLE TO RELEASE THE REPORT. 


The condition which is most often associated with hypogonadal 
activity is the so-called Frolich’s syndrome. The diagnosis of 
disturbance is quite frequently made, usually on the basis of fat 
distribution and small genitalia. Most of these patients, how- 
ever, respond to diet alone and after puberty develop in a normal 
manner sexually. The diagnosis of hypogonadism or Frdlich’s 
syndrome in boys should be made with reserve and the endocrine 
treatment should accordingly be avoided. After the norma! age 
of puberty, however, hypogonadism can be more readily diag- 
nosed and treatment may then be instituted. 

The few reports in the literature indicate that adult patients 
who failed to mature sexually may respond to chorionic gon- 
adotropin. The genitals enlarge and masculine characteristics 
develop. This therapy is temporary, however, and the changes 
regress as soon as the therapy is stopped. The data published 
on the results with this therapy are as yet inadequate as a basis 
on which final conclusions can be drawn. 

SfERMAtOGENESIS 

Several investigators liave reported the use of chorionic gon- 
adotropin in sterility. Their studies are rather incomplete, 
Brosius and Schaffer liave reported the induction of spermato- 
genesis witli sucli therapy in a case of azoospermia. Heckel “ 
has treated ciglit sterile males with this substance, after which 

9. Mimpriss, T. \V.: The Treatment of Retention of the Testis, 
Lancet 1: 533 (March 5) 1938. 

10. Brosius, \V, L., and Schaffer, R. L. : Spermatogenesis Following 
Therapy with Good Stimulating Extract from the Urine of Pregnancy, 
J. A. M. A. 101:1227 (Oct, 14) 1933. 

11. Heckel, N. J.: _ Gonadotropic and Gonadotropin-like Factors 
(Antuitrin and Antuitrin-S) in Male Sterility, Endocrinology- 22; 111 
(Jan.) 193S. 


NEOPRONTOSIL (FORMERLY PRON- 
TOSIL)— AZOSULFAMIDE 

The term “Prontosil" has been used both abroad and in this 
country to denote a number of substances. The Council informed 
the Winthrop Chemical Company that it could not recognize the 
term “Prontosil.” The firm stated that it would be willing to 
adopt the term “Neoprontosil" for the substance formerly known 
as 4-sulfonamide benzene-2-azo-l-hydroxy-7-acetyIamino naph- 
thalene-3 : 6-disodium sulfonate. The firm inquired whether the 
Council would be willing to accept the name “Azosulfanil” as 
the nonproprktary descriptive name for this product, but it was 
the opinion of the Council that this term might be misleading, 
since it carried apparently incorrect implication as to the struc- 
ture of the compound. The Council voted that Neoprontosil be 
recognized as the Winthrop proprietary name for the product 
4-sulfonamide benzene-2-azo-l-hydroxy-7-acetyIamino naphtha- 
lcne-3 : 6-disodium sulfonate, and tliat Azosulfamide be recog- 
nized as the descriptive nonproprietary name for this substance. 

The Council points out, however, that the product “Neopron- 
tosil” does not stand accepted for inclusion in New and Non- 
official Remedies because the firm, to date, has not made the 
product acceptable. 

12. Rubinstein, H. S.: Effect of Anterior Pitnitary-like Hormone on 
Spermatogenesis, Endocrinology 23:75 (July) 1938. 

13. McCahey, J. F.: GonA-idotropic Hormone Therapy in Cryptorchidism 
and Disturbances of Spermatogenesis, Pennsylvania M. J. 41 : 358 

^^ 14 .*^Ereaux, L. D.: Facts, Fads and Fancies in the Treatment of Acne, 
Canad. M. A. J. 39:257 (Sept.) 1938. 
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ASSOCIATION 


The American Medicol AssociaHon advocates; 

1. The establishment of an agency of the federal government 
under which shall be coordinated and odmlnistered all medicol ond 
health functions of the federal government exclusive of those of the 
Army ond Navy. 

2. The allotment of such funds as the Congress may make avail- 
able to ony state in actual need, for the prevention of disease, the 
promotion of health and the core of the sick on proof of such need. 

3. The principle that the core of the public health and the pro- 
vision of medical service to the sick is primorily a local responsibility. 

4. The development of a mechanism for meeting the needs of 
expansion of preventive medical services with locol determinotion of 
needs and local control of administration. 

5. The extension of medical core for the indigent and the medi- 
colly indigent with locol determination of needs and local control of 
administration. 

6. In the extension of medical services to all the people, the 
utmost utilizotion of qualified medical end hospitol facilities already 
estoblished. 

7. The continued development of the private practice of medi- 
cine, subject to such changes os moy be necessory to mointain the 
quality of medicol services and to increose their availability. 

8. Expansion of public health and medicol services consistent with 
the American system of democrocy. 


THE NEW WAGNER HOSPITAL BILL 
Elsewhere in this issue appear a statement sent by the 
President to Congress relative to his plans for the build- 
ing of hospitals and also a transcript of a bill, S. 3230, 
introduced by Mr. Wagner in the Senate of the United . 
States on February 1. Here is a new pattern not 
observable in other medical or hospital legislation intro- 
duced in recent 3-ears. This measure provides for 
assisting state, county, health and hospital districts or 
other political subdivisions; thus it recognizes the local 
character of most problems in medical serv-ice. le 
total sum involved is relatively small, indirating the 
experimental nature of the proposal. The third section 
indicates that communities applying for such hospita s 
must establish the existence of need. Moreover, these 
hospitals are to be available to all groups of the 

^Tspccially significant is section 4, which establishes a 
national advisor}' council to consist of six members, who 


shall be selected from leading medical or scientific 
authorities outstanding in matters pertaining to hos- 
pitals and other public health services. These six mem- 
bers are to be appointed by the Surgeon General with 
the approval of the Federal Security Administrator, 
These offices are largely honorary, since the compensa- 
tion is $25 a da}' and expenses. Their ser\’ices arc 
wholly advisory, but obviously their opinions are likely 
to have considerable weight with the officials primarily 
responsible for carrying out the work. Indeed, the 
advisory council is charged with considering and recom- 
mending to the Surgeon General all applications for 
funds for building hospitals. It is to formulate stand- 
ards, review reports and make inspections relative to 
professional services and the standard of maintenance 
of the hospital. In this connection the Surgeon General 
is also authorized, after consultation with the council, 
to study needs for hospitalization and problems of hos- 
pital operation, to approve projects in the hospital field, 
to provide for training and instruction of personnel, to 
make inspection and reports on professional services, 


and to safeguard the quality of sendee. 

The hospitals are to be leased to the communities 
in which they are established, the only consideration for 
the lease being the maintenance and operation of the 
hospital in accordance with the provisions of the act. 
It is indicated that the lease may be terminated by the 
Surgeon General on six months’ notice if the hospital 
fails to comply with the provisions of the act. Appar- 
ently nothing is said as to what will be done with a 
hospital in case the lease is terminated. 

In section 10, hospitals are authorized to include 
physical facilities necessary not only for the prevention 
and diagnosis or treatment of disease but also for 
protection of the public health. Thus it becomes possi- 
ble to establish health protecting agencies within the 
structure of the hospital. The divergence of opinions 
on the desirability of this integration of public preven- 
tive medical services into private or community hospi- 
tals demands careful consideration before the final 


irding is determined. 

Coincidentally, Senator Mead, of New York, intro- 
ced into the Senate his bill, S. 3246, to authorize loans 
r hospitals, water, sewers, stream pollution control, 
d related projects and facilities. This bill proposes to 
thorize a federal appropriation of $300,000,000 for 
: projects mentioned. It defines a hospital as any 


including any health, diagnostic or treatment center, 
station, institution or clinic. This bill also states that 
not to exceed $100,000,000 be devoted to the hospital 
projects. This bill has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, of which Senator 


Wagner is chairman. 

The Yffigner bill was also introduced into the House 
of Representati%-es on January 31 by Mr. Lea an 
referred in that body to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. It would seem to any casual 
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observer that only one of these bills is needed to 
accomplish the President’s purpose, and that therefore 
the Wagner bill is the one likely to have much con- 
sideration, rather than the Mead bill. 

Obviously this bill, if enacted, will place a tremendous 
responsibility on the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service and the Federal Security 
Administrator. The location and conduct of these new 
medical institutions is a matter which will concern 
greatly not only the public but particularly the medical 
profession and all who Avork in the field of the hospital. 
Perhaps, therefore, it might be better to assign a little 
larger share of responsibility and control to the Advisory 
Council. Moreover, the language of the act is some- 
what confusing in that certain phrases fail to specify 
clearly the fact that these clauses apply only to the 
hospitals to be built under the act and do not concern 
inspection, training of personnel, or control of hospitals 
and medical services generally. 


THE COUNCIL ON PHARMACY AND 
CHEMISTRY COMPLETES THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 

Thirty-five years has passed since the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry met at Pittsburgh to organize. 
Since that time its work as a standing committee of 
the Board of Trustees of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has been continuous. In 1905 the exploitation 
and advertising of drugs to physicians were “mislead- 
ing,” “mendacious,” “execrable.” Shortly after forma- 
tion of the Council the Food and Drug Act of 1906 
was passed by Congress. Probably at that time some 
felt that the passing of that law made the work of the 
Council unnecessary. 

First the Council exposed the most egregious of the 
deceptions practiced on the medical profession. Then 
came the more serious task of passing on proprietary 
drugs detailed to the medical profession. Products 
which complied with the rules were listed in the column 
of The Journal called New and Nonofficial Remedies. 
The first issues of New and Nonofficial Remedies were 
printed as supplements to The Journal but soon it 
became CA’ident that the material Avould be too A'olumi- 
nous for such use. In 1907 appeared a volume entitled 
Reprints of NeAV and Nonofficial Remedies, including 
reprints from The Journal of articles tentatively 
accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 
It contained 112 pages and included 230 products. The 
first issue of Ncav and Nonofficial Remedies as a book, 
Avhich has been the prototype of all subsequent annual 
A^oluines of this book, Avas that of 1909, consisting of 
147 pages of descriptions of products. The latest 
volume of New and Nonofficial Remedies (1939) con- 
tained 531 pages, exclusive of the various indexes, and 
is printed in much smaller type than that of 1909. 

From the time of its organization the names of the 
members of the Council and their connections have 
been made knoAA'n ; members, AA’ith the exception of the 


executive secretary, serve Avithout remuneration. The 
Council publishes its conclusions, whether they Avere 
for or against the acceptance of a drug. It issues 
reports to the medical profession on matters of materia 
medica. Products are admitted according to a set of 
rules published for the information of physicians and 
manufacturers. Remuneration in any form is never 
accepted for the consideration of submitted prepara- 
tions. Of the original membership ^ in the Council tAvo 
have served continuously during this period — Professor 
Emeritus Robert A. Hatcher, of Cornell University 
Medical College, and Dean Torald Sollmann, of West- 
ern Reserve University School of Medicine. The Coun- 
cil still publishes its reports almost Aveekly in the 
columns of The Journal, both on the rejection and on 
the acceptance of various drug preparations. In addi- 
tion it publishes statements on the status of new drugs. 
In 1939 reports on the status of drugs included those 
on sulfapyridine, chorionic gonadotropin, vitamin K, 
testosterone propionate, the promiscuous use of barbital 
compounds, sobisminol mass and sobisminol solu- 
tion, cyclopropane, vitamins, local anesthetics, dilantin 
.sodium, picrotoxin and stilbestrol. 

The rules noAV governing the acceptance or rejection 
of remedies are practically the same as those adopted 
in 1905. The interpretation of the rules, hoAvever, has 
been amplified and clarified to meet new conditions. 
An additional rule was adopted about fifteen years ago 
to the effect that concerns Avhose policies Avere contrary 
to scientific medicine and inimical to the best interests 
of the public and the medical profession Avould not be 
recognized by the Council. Noav, in 1940, the situation 
as far as the consideration of drugs is concerned is 
vastly improved, owing largely to the efforts of the 
Council, Avith the militant aid of The Journal. Adver- 
tising claims employed by manufacturers of pharma- 
ceuticals for products accepted by the Council have, in 
the main, attained standards of accurateness and truth- 
fulness not found in any other field of marketing or 
in the entire medical Avorld outside the United States. 
In fact, physicians look askance at journals Avhich accept 
advertising of non-Council accepted products. More 
and more physicians ask detail men whether or not 
their proprietary^ products have been accepted by the 
Council and if not, Avhy not. Noav a neAV Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act has just become effective, and again 
some suggest that there may be little need for the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. The new Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act has been a decided advance, 
but mainly in the field of drugs sold for self medication 
or, as currently termed, for “over the counter” sales. 
The licensing bill for new drugs is intended to determine 
the harmfulness of the drug. Congress did not give 
the Food and Drug Administration poAver to determine 

1. The original members of the Council were Arthur R, Cushny,* 
C. Lewis Diehl,* C. S. N. Hallberg,* Robert A. Hatcher, L. F. Kebler, 
J. H. Long,* F. G. Novy, W. A. Puckner,* Samuel P. Sadtler,* J. O. 
SchloUerbeck,* George H; Simmons,* Torald Sollmann, Julius Stieglitz,* 
M. I. Wilbert * and H. W. Wiley.* Those whose names are followed by 
an asterisk are deceased. 
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whether or not a drug is a worth while addition to 
matena medica. Congress, in enacting the Wheeler- 
Lea Act and the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, has 
also reahzed the necessity of expert medical opinion. 
1 lore and more, no doubt, the opinions of the Council 
Will increase in importance. Those firms which have 
been following the leadership of the Council have 
alrea% found that it is much easier to comply with the 
new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and the Wlieeler- 
Lea Act m the case of their accepted medicaments than 
have some firms which have tried to ignore the Council 
by extolling nonaccepted preparations. 

The Board of Trustees has increased frequently 
the personnel of the headquarters statf,= which carries 
out the executive work. The unselfish service of the 
Council members and the accomplishments of the Coun- 
cil merit the unfailing continued support of the medical 
profession. 


YORK 


health at the new 

FAIR IN 1940 
The announcement, just released, that the Medicine 
and Public Health Building at the New York World’s 
Fair will reopen for the 1940 season on May 11 under 
the direction of the American Museum of Health is 
gratifying. Undertaken last year as an idealistic exper- 
iment, the medical and public health exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair enter the new season with a 
background of proved success. More than 7,500,000 
visitors were clocked in a daily check on attendance. 
This breaks the record in the field previously held by 
the International Hygiene Exposition in Dresden in 
1911 with 5,500,000. Every third World’s Fair visitor 
came to see these exhibits, demonstrating the intense 
interest of people in their health even in competition 
with extravagant presentations of industrial enterprises. 

In assuming direction of the medical and public 
health exhibits the American Museum of Health will 
maintain the same policy that guided the planning of 
the e.\-hibits last season. With the backing and cooper- 
ation of the medical profession, each exhibit will present 
with scientific accuracy the important fundamentals and 
noteworthy developments in medical science. There 
will be no exploitation of commercial products or organ- 
izations. The ethical pharmaceutical houses and non- 
commercial organizations which participated in the 1939 
exhibit have expressed their willingness to continue 
their exhibits under this policy, which brought them 
so much public good will. 

More than one and a quarter million dollars was 
expended in the presentation last year. Although it was 
designed primarily for the general public, professional 
visitors last year found many points of interest. Among 


Jous. j\. M, .\ 
fEB. 10. 150 

them were such exhibits as those on allergy’, the pneu- 
monia exhibit demonstrating serum thera^ and Life, 
pyridine, the scientific e.xhibit of the Rockefeller 
nshtute on the newest discoveries in the virus field, 
he famous Carrel-Lindbergh method of maintaiiiiiw life 
in entire organs when outside the body, and the intro- 
duction to such new diseases as equine encephaloinye- 
itis Of interest to the general public, professional 
visitors and especially medical students was the effective 
exlnbit on medical education, sponsored by the Anieri- 
can Medical Association. One of the best attended 
exhibits in the Hall of Medical Science, this e.vhiliit 
presented a concise yet comprehensive picture of tlie 
varied elements in a medical education and the liigli 
standards in medical training prevalent in this country. 
The Association was responsible also for another popu- 
lar feature; the decorative and educational murals on 
the main aisle in this hall. These murals, depicting 
the history of the advancement of medical science, were 
financed by the Association and executed by artists of 
the Federal Art Project. Members of the American 
Medical Association should plan definitely to visit the 
Medicine and Public Health Building during the annual 
session of the Association to be held this year in New 
York. 

Current Comment 


2. Physicians may be interested to know that this staft consists of 
eight men and twelve women. In addition, the A. M. A, Chemical Lab- 
oratory, composed of four Ph.D chemists, besides the director and two 
assistants, devotes most of its time to the work of the Council. The mem- 
bership of the Council consists of eighteen individuals. The Council car- 
ries on its work by means of a weekly bulletin containing from fifty to 
a hundred pages, and the members all return their votes and comments 
within a week after they have been received. 


allotment of federal funds for 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 
The Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, with the approval of the Federal 
Security Administrator, has recently revised the regu- 
lations under which federal funds authorized by the 
Social Security Act for establishing and maintaining 
adequate public health services are to be distributed for 
the fiscal year 19409 Allotments amounting to 29.1 
per cent of the available appropriations will be made 
to the several states in the ratio which the population of 
each state bears to the population of the United States 
as shown by the Census Bureau 1937 midyear popula- 
tion estimates. Allotments amounting to 41.8 per cent 
of available appropriations will be made to the several 
states on the basis of (1) the ratio which the mean 
annual number of deaths in each state from pneumonia, 
cancer and other infectious and parasitic diseases, 
e.xcept influenza and syphilis, hears to the total mor- 
tality from these causes in the United States as shown 
by the Bureau of Census Mortality Statistics for the 
four years 1931-1934; (2) prevalence of malaria, hook- 
worm disease, trachoma, typhus fever and similar 
geographically limited diseases, special industrial haz- 
ards and other conditions that result in an inequality 
of e.xposure to these hazards among the states; (3) 
special conditions which create unequal burdens in the 
administration of equal public health services among 
the states indicated fay the relative per capita cost of tbs 
operation and maintenance of state governmental ser- 
vices as shown by the Statistical Abstract of the Depart- 


3. 5 Federal Register 22. 
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ment of Commerce for the years 1929-1933, and (4) 
the need for regional training centers. Allotments 
amounting to 29.1 per cent of available appi opi iations 
will be made to the several states on the basis of the 
financial needs of such states, “which is determined to 
be the ability of the state to raise revenue expressed 
indirectly in terms of differences in per capita five year- 
mean income as computed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board.” To be eligible to receive any of 
these federal funds, a state must submit a comprehensive 
statement of the state health organization, programs, 
appropriations and budgets, including all the activities 
maintained through local, state or federal funds under 
the supervision of or in cooperation with the state 
department of health. A state also must submit and 
have approved a proposed plan for extending and 
improving the administrative functions of the state 
department of health, including a state plan for a merit 
system of personnel administration and a proposed 
plan for extending and improving county, district and 
city health services. Except as revised by the new regu- 
lations, the regulations promulgated by the Surgeon 
General May 23, 1939,” for the distribution of federal 
funds for public health services, remain in effect. Tliere 
would seem to be here an attempt toward appropriation 
where need exists and where trained personnel are 
available. 


THE RELATION OF BRUCELLOSIS TO 
HODGKIN’S DISEASE 


Recent observations by Parsons, Poston and Wise,^ 
of the departments of pathology and bacteriology of 
Duke University, direct attention to the relation between 
chronic brucellosis and Hodgkin’s disease. Only reports 
of a more or less preliminary nature are available; 
nevertheless these present the question clearly. In the 
cases studied the morphologic changes were character- 
istic of Hodgkin’s disease, while Brucella (porcine or 
bovine) was obtained in cultures taken of the enlarged 
glands and in the one fatal case also of other structures. 
The cases may be spoken of as instances of “chronic 
brucellosis which presented a clinical and histologic 
picture strikingly similar to that of Hodgkin’s disease.” 
The microscopic changes include complete destruction 
of the normal architecture of lymph nodes, eosinophilia, 
areas of fibrosis and production of large, pale mono- 
nuclear cells as well as of giant cells of the Dorothy 
Reed or Sternberg type. The problem is presented 
whether this type of reaction can be caused by chronic 
brucella infection, that is to say whether Hodgkin’s 
disease as the term now is used includes manifestations 
of chronic glandular brucellosis. This and related prob- 
lems demand and no doubt will be subjected to further 
investigation in various places. Here it may be noted 
now that, while cultures of the lymph nodes studied by 
the Duke observers yielded Brucella, the serum of the 
patients concerned did not agglutinate Brucella. Other 
immune tests also were negative. The importance of 
this observation is a matter for future determination 
but It may be of fundamental as well as practical sig- 


2. 4 Federal Register 2165. 

A.; The Pathology of Human 
nrtice!losis: Report of Four Cases with Autopsy, South. M. J. 33:7 
(Jan.) 1939. Parsons, P. B.; Poston, JIary A., and Wise, Bowman: 
Patliology of Human Brucellosis, Am. J. Path. 15 : 634 (Sept.) 1939. 


nificance. It appears that in certain forms of chronic 
brucellosis negative immune reactions do not exclude 
brucella infection ; also that in cases diagnosed clinically 
as Hodgkin’s disease microscopic examination may not 
tell the whole story — competent brucella cultural 
studies will be needed whatever the relation of brucello- 
sis to Hodgkin’s disease eventually is determind to be. 
The work under consideration is certain to create a new 
interest in chronic brucellosis and in Hodgkin’s disease 
which there is good reason to hope may lead to a better 
understanding of the nature of chronic infectious granu- 
lomatous processes. 


DIETARY IMMUNITY 

Resistance to toxic or infectious agents apparently 
varies with nutritional conditions. According to Holt 
and Meyer,^ of the Department of Pediatrics of Johns 
Hopkins University, this nutritional variation in toxin 
resistance is relatively specific, a diet increasing resis- 
tance against one toxic agent, for example, causing no 
change in resistance to a second toxic factor. In order 
to study the effect of diet on toxin resistance, the 
Baltimore clinicians placed parallel groups of carefully 
selected young rats on four qualitative variations of the 
same basic diet. Each variation contained adequate 
amounts of all known food factors, including vitamins 
and salts. The diets differed from one another solely 
in the relative amounts of protein (casein), carbo- 
hydrate (dextrose) and fat (lard). At the end of 
from two to four weeks on these diets all four groups 
were tested in parallel for their resistance to toxic 
agents, the test dose being so selected as to give about 
60 per cent mortality in the group of rats maintained 
on the routine stock diet. In four groups tested by 
a subcutaneous injection of 0.6 Gm. of phenol per kilo- 
gram of body weight, for example, no consistent differ- 
ence was noted between the mortality rates of the stock 
group and the groups on high fat or high carbohydrate 
diets. The group given a superabundance of protein 
in their daily rations, however, showed a mortality rate 
only about half of that in the control group. A high 
protein diet therefore increases phenol resistance. Quite 
different data were obtained in the four groups tested 
with 7 mg. of sodium cyanide per kilogram. Here 
the average mortality was 65 per cent in the three 
groups on high protein, high carbohydrate and the stock 
diet. The mortality, however, was only about half that, 
33 per cent, in the group on a high fat diet. A super- 
abundance of fat, therefore, causes an increased cyanide 
resistance. Even more striking differences were noted 
in the four groups tested with diphtheria toxin. Here 
the test dose was so selected as to kill two of three 
control rats in five days. Groups on the stock diet, 
high carbohydrate diet and high fat diet gave mortality 
percentages varying from 63 to 68 .per cent in their 
series. In contrast, the high protein group showed a 
mortality rate of but 16 per cent. Normal antitoxic 
resistance to diphtheria toxin, therefore, is increased 
fourfold in effectivity on a high protein diet. No 
explanation of these quasispecificities have as yet been 
offered by the Baltimore clinicians. 

1. Meyer, A. R.: Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med. 41: 402 (June) 
1939. 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON CONSTRUCTION OF FTn<?PTTATc 

needy areas and text of bill introducers sSiato^wSr “ 


Following is a copy of a message from the President to the 
Congress of the United States (House Document 604; Con- 
gressional Record, January 30). Following the receipt of the 
message, Senator Wagner, on behalf of himself and Senator 
George, of Georgia, introduced Senate Bill 3230 “to promote 
the national health and welfare through appropriation of funds 
for the construction of hospitals,’’ which was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. Representative 
Lea, of California, introduced a companion bill in the House 
of Representatives, H. R. 8240, which was referred to the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


staff and satisfactory standards of service should be required, 
including medical, surgical and maternity service. When indi- 
cated, special provisions should be made for the care of the 
tuberculous. In many areas of the South, the present acute 
needs for the care of Negro patients should dso be met. 

I suggest that these hospitals be simple, functional structures, 
utilizing ine.xpensive materials and construction methods. The 
facilities of the Federal Works Agency should be utilized in 
the planning and execution of the hospital projects. Title to 
these institutions should be held by the federal government, but 
operation should be a local financial responsibility. 


THE president’s MESSAGE 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In my special message to the Congress on January 23, 1939, 
I expressed my concern over the inequalities that exist among 
the states as to health services and resources with which to 
furnish such services. With that message I transmitted the 
report and recommendations on national health prepared by the 
Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities and recommended it for careful study by the Congress. 

Conditions described a year ago are substantially unchanged 
today. There is still need for the federal government to par- 
ticipate in strengthening and increasing the health security of 
the nation. Therefore, I am glad to know that a committee of 
the Congress has already begun a careful study of health legis- 
lation. It is my hope that such study will be continued actively 
during the present session, looking toward constructive action at 
the next. I have asked the Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities to continue its 
studies. 

In order that at least a beginning may be made I now propose 
for the consideration of the Congress a program for the con- 
struction of small hospitals in needy areas of the country, espe- 
cially in rural areas, not now provided with them. Hospitals 
are essential to physicians in giving modern medical service to 
the people. In many areas present hospital facilities are almost 
none.xistent. The most elementary healtli needs are not being 
met. 

The provision of hospitals in the areas to which I refer will 
greatly improve existing health services, attract competent doc- 
tors and raise the standards of medical care in these communities. 
The new hospitals should serve the additional purpose of provid- 
ing laboratory and other diagnostic facilities for the use of local 
physicians, as well as accommodations for local health depart- 
ments. 

The proposed hospitals should be built only where they are 
most needed; they should not be constructed in communities 
irhere public or prirate institutions are already available to the 
people in need of service even if these institutions are not up to 
the highest standards. To insure proper location and good 
standards of operation, approval of hospital construction projects 
should be given by the Surgeon Genera! of the Public Health 
Service, with the advice of an advisor}- council consisting of 
outstanding medical and scientific authorities who are e.\pert 
in matters relating to hospital and other public health sen-ices. 

Projects proposed for consideration should be submitted b}- 
responsible public authorities and should include assurance that 
adequate maintenance ivill be proWded. .-Approval of projects 
should be preceded by careful sun-ey of existing local hospital 
facilities and needs. Standards for organization, staff and con- 
tinuing operation should be established by the Surgeon General, 
with the advice of the advisor}- council. A competent hospital 


I recommend to the Congress that enabling legislation for 
this program be enacted and that a sum of between $7,500,000 
and $10,000,000 be appropriated to the Public Health Service 
to inaugurate the program during the next fiscal year. 

I am confident that even this limited undertaking will bring 
substantial returns in the saving of lives, rehabilitation of 
workers, and increased health and vigor of the people. 

This suggestion is not a renewal of a Public Works program 
through the method of grants in aid. The areas which I have 
in mind are areas so poor that they cannot raise their share of 
the cost of building and equipping a hospital. Yet I believe that 
many of such communities have enough public-spirited citizens 
with means, and enough citizens able to pay something for hos- 
pital treatment, to care for operating costs of a hospital, pro- 
vided they do not have to pay for its original construction and 
equipment, or to pay annual interest and amortization on bor- 
rowed money. Treatment in such a hospital would, of course, 
be available to men, women and children who literally can afford 
to contribute little or nothing toward their treatment. 

One of the important difficulties in such areas at the present 
time is that young doctors hesitate to practice general medicine 
or surgery because of the utter lack of hospital or laboratory 
facilities. One cannot blame them. 

In such areas also costs of construction are generally low 
and many local materials can be used. It is my belief that with 
the assistance of the Work Projects Administration the cost 
of building and equipping a hundred bed hospital can be kept 
down to between $150,000 and $200,000. This means that we 
could build fifty such hospitals for between $7,500,000 and 
$ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

This is not an ambitious project. This principle should not 
be extended to government gifts to communities which are 
financially able to build their own hospitals. It is an experi- 
ment in the sense that the nation will gain much experience by 
undertaking such a project. 

At the very least it will save lives and improve health in 
those parts of the nation which need this most and can afford 

it least. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


The White House, 
January- 30, 1940. 


TEXT OF -S. S23I,. INTRODUCED RT SEN.ITOR WAGNER 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rcprescntalifcs of 
the United Slates of America in Congress assembled. That tins 
.Act may be cited as the “National Hospital Act of 1940.” 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of assisting states, counties, health 
or hospital districts, and other political subdivisions of the states 
in providing better health and medical services through tl:c 
provision of needed hospital facilities to serve rural communities 
and economically depressed areas, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Public Health Sen-ice for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, the sum of $10,000,000 and for cat • 
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fiscal year thereafter such sums as the Congress may deem 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of this act. Amounts 
appropriated under this act shall be available until expended. 

Sec. 3. States, counties, cities, other political subdivisions or 
parts thereof alone or in combination wishing to participate in 
the benefits contemplated by this act shall make application to 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service (hereinafter 
referred to as the Surgeon General). Said applications shall 
contain information necessary to establish the existence of need 
for hospitals, to give assurance acceptable to the Surgeon 
General that such hospitals will be made available under appro- 
priate conditions to all groups of the population, will be main- 
tained in good repair, and will be utilized in furnishing service 
of satisfactory quality, in accordance with regulations herein- 
after authorized to be prescribed. 

Sec, 4, There is hereby established the National Advisory 
Hospital Council (hereinafter referred to as the “'Council”) to 
consist of the Surgeon General as chairman and six members 
to be appointed by the Surgeon General with the approval of 
the Federal Security Administrator. The six appointed mem- 
bers shall be selected from leading medical or scientific authori- 
ties who are outstanding in matters pertaining to hospitals and 
other public health services. Each appointed member shall hold 
office for a term of three years e.xcept that (1) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term, and (2) the terms 
of office of the members first taking office shall expire, as 
designated by the Surgeon General at the time of appointment, 
two at the end of the first year, two at the end of the second 
year, and two at the end of the third year after the date of the 
first meeting of the Council. No appointed member shall be 
eligible to serve continuously for more than three years but 
shall be eligible for reappointment if he has not served as a 
member of the Council at any time within twelve months imme- 
diately preceding his reappointment. Each appointed member 
shall receive compensation at the rate of §25 per day during 
the time spent in attending meetings of the Council and for the 
time devoted to official business of the Council under this act, 
and actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
while away from his place of residence upon official business 
under this act. 

Sec. 5. The Council is authorized to advise the Surgeon 
Genera! with reference to the carrying out of the provisions of 
this act, including — 

(а) The review of applications for hospitals submitted in 
accordance with and meeting the requirements of section 2 and 
recommendation of such projects as in its opinion are needed, 
will be adequately maintained, and otherwise will fulfil the 
requirements of this act; 

(б) The formulation of standards which are necessary to 
insure proper conduct of the hospitals and care of persons served 
by the hospitals; 

(c) The formulation of rules and regulations necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act; 

(d) The review of reports and inspections and, when neces- 
sary, the making of inspections with reference to professional 
service and standards of maintenance of the hospitals. 

Sec. 6 . In carrying out the purposes of this act, the Surgeon 
General is authorized and directed, after consultation with the 
Council — 

(а) To conduct, assist and foster studies and surveys with 
respect to needs for hospitalization and problems of hospital 
operation ; 

(б) To approve hospital projects, to designate the location 
tjpe, equipment and size of hospitals, and to allocate available 
funds to such approved projects; 

(f) To provide training and instruction of personnel who will 
be required in connection with the hospitals; 

(d) To cooperate with state and local hkith and welfare 
authorities and with professional agencies; 


(c) -To secure reports and to make inspections with respect 
to professional service and standards of maintenance of the 
hospitals and other matters pertinent to carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act; 

(/) To adopt such additional means as may be found neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this act, 
including the safeguarding of the quality of service furnished in 
hospitals ; 

(р) To make, with the approval of the Federal Security 
Administrator, such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act; 

(/i) To lease hospital projects when completed to the appli- 
cant for an indefinite period, the consideration for such lease 
being the maintenance and operation of said hospital in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this act. If at any time said 
maintenance and operation by the applicant shall fail to meet 
such provisions, the lease shall be terminated by the Surgeon 
Genera! on six months’ notice. 

Sec. 7, When a hospital project has been approved by the 
Surgeon General, in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
it shall be certified by the Federal Security Administrator to 
the Federal Works Agency for construction and there shall be 
allocated and transferred to the Federal Works Agency, out 
of funds appropriated pursuant to this act, so much of the 
appropriation as may be determined to be available for the 
project, and the Federal Works Agency is authorized to expend 
such sums for the planning, execution and construction of the 
project and pertinent facilities, including administrative expenses, 
site acquisition, the preparation of working drawings and speci- 
fications, award of all necessary contracts and supervision of 
construction ; and the Federal Works Agency is further author- 
ized to expend out of appropriations available to it, in accordance 
with the purposes thereof, such sums as may be necessary for 
the completion of the project but without regard to specific 
limitations imposed on the use thereof. Title to the properties 
so constructed, and to the equipment installed therein, and to 
the land on which they are located, shall be in the United States. 

Sec. 8. The Federal Security Administrator is authorized to 
accept on behalf of the United States gifts of money, equipment 
and land to be utilized in carrying out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 9. The President is authorized to allocate from funds 
appropriated pursuant to this act, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, a sum for all necessary expenses of the Public 
Health Service in administering the provisions of this act, 
including the training of personnel ; and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated in each succeeding fiscal year such 
amounts as the Congress may deem necessary for such purpose. 

Sec. 10. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appointed in 
the Public Health Service, in accordance with applicable law, 
such additional commissioned officers and other personnel as may 
be necessary in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

(b) On recommendation of the Surgeon General, the Federal 
Security Administrator shall submit to the Bureau of the Budget 
on or before September 15 of each year a list of approved hos- 
pital projects under this act and cost estimates thereof, together 
with such other data as may be necessary for the preparation 
of the budget estimates. 

(с) This act shall not be construed as superseding or limiting 
(1) the functions, under any other act, of the Public Health 
Service or any other agency of the United States relating to 
the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of disease; or (2) the 
e-xpenditure of money therefor. 

(d) The term “state” as used in this act shall include also 
the territories and insular possessions of the United States. 

(e) The term "hospital” as used in this act shall include the 
physical facilities necessary for the prevention, diagnosis or 
treatment of disease, and for the protection of the public health. 

(J) The Surgeon General shall include in his annual report 
for transmission to Congress a full report of the administration 
of the act, including a detailed statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements. 

(ff) This act shall take effect thirty days after the date of its 
enactment. 
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AN ANAL^IS OF S. 3246, A BILL TO AUTHORIZE LOANS FOR HOSPITALS 
WATER, SEWER, STREAM-POLLUTION CONTROL, AND RELATED 

PROJECTS AND FACILITIES 

PREPARED BY THE BUREAU OF LEGAL MEDICINE AND LEGISLATION. AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, FEB. 5, 19,0 


This bill was introduced by Senator Mead, of New York, 
February I. It proposes to authorize a federal appropriation 
of §300,000,000 to remain available until expended to be utilized 
in making loans to public bodies and nonprofit organizations to 
finance the construction, equipment, repair, alteration, extension, 
improvement and “the temporary operation and maintenance for 
a period not exceeding four years” of; 

( 1 ) hospitals, defined to mean any institutions or facilities 
for the treatment of illness or disease, including any health, 
diagnostic or treatment center, station, institution or clinic; 

( 2 ) water and sewerage works and systems, including treat- 
ment plants and any and all constituent facilities thereof ; 

(3) works and systems for the reduction of pollution in 
streams; and 

(4) related "facilities” necessary or proper to safeguarding 
the health of the people, where, in the determination of the 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency, such “facilities" 
are now inadequate or nonexistent. (The bill is silent as to 
what is to be considered a "related facility.”) 

Of the sum to be authorized, not to exceed $100,000,000 may 
be devoted to hospital projects and not to exceed §9,000,000 
will be made available during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, for administrative purposes in carrying out the provisions 
of the' bill. 

The bill contemplates that secured loans may be made by the 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency to any public body, 
defined to mean any state, territory, possession or political sub- 
division, or an instrumentality or agency thereof, and to any 
organization not operating for profit, and created pursuant to 
law or under the authority of any public body. Loans will be 
repayable within a period not to exceed fifty years and will 
bear interest at the rate of 2 per cent a year. 

With particular reference to hospitals, the bill provides that, 
to the extent not inconsistent with any pertinent state or terri- 
torial law, any public body or nonprofit organization receiving 


a loan for the construction of a hospital or a hospital addition 
^all on the request of the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, make such hospital or hospital addition avail- 
able to the federal government for operation by it during ( 1 ) 
a state of war or ( 2 ) a “national emergency,” the public body 
or nonprofit organization to be compensated therefor in sucii 
an amount as the Congress shall determine to be just and reason- 
able. The^ bill does not define what shall constitute a "national 
emergency ’ nor does it indicate who is to determine the c.\is- 
tence of an emergency so as to justify the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service in taking over the operation of a 
hospital or addition constructed with money made available by 
the bill. 

The bill provides that it may be cited as the “Health Security 
Act of 1940.” The administration of its provisions, however, 
is to be devolved solely, with the exception noted in the preced- 
ing paragraph, on the Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, who will be authorized to prescribe the terms and 
conditions on which loans may be made. Wliile it relates to 
health security, it has been referred to the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which Senator Wagner, of New 
York, is chairman and who himself on February 1 introduced 
another bill providing for the construction of hospitals, discussed 
elsewhere in this issue, which bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

In submitting S. 3246, its author. Senator Jfead, said in part : 

“I wish to observe at the outset that my bill will in no wise 
conflict with a similar bill introduced by my distinguished col- 
league the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Wagner]. It 
will supplement the program he proposes, and it will permit 
applicants who otherwise would not be permitted to apply for 
funds for this purpose to qualify and, in the end, to build hos- 
pital facilities." (Congressional Record, Feb. 1, 1940, p. 1361.) 

Representative Schulte, of Indiana, has introduced a com- 
panion bill in the House of Representatives, H. R. 8288, 
which was referred to the House Committee on Appropriations. 


GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 

A PROGRESS REPORT OF THE FIELD STUDY ON GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
BEING CONDUCTED BY THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 


FLORIDA 

Beginning in 1933 the Florida Medical Association has con- 
ducted each year a six day graduate short course for physi- 
cians. The course consists of six lectures in medicine, surgery, 
pediatrics and obstetrics and five lectures in ^-necology, ivith 
the remainder of the time devoted to the clinical specialties. 
Round table discussions were held in 1934 and 1935. In 1935 
there was a symposium on malaria and in 1936 a symposium 
on respiratory diseases and fractures. Exhibits and demon- 
strations have been attempted in tuberculosis, radiology', public 
health and pharmacy'. 

In 1933 the state medical association appointed a committee 
on medical postgraduate course. At first there were four and 
later six members of this standing committee. Representatives 
were appointed from each of six sections of the state with 
Dr. T. Z. Cason as chairman since the_ formation of the com- 
mittee. The committee men are appointed for a three year 
period, seiwing overlapping terms. 

The state association has allotted 8500 each year for the 
expenses of the committee’s program. Actually less than 8300 
has been spent of the total amount allotted by the state asso- 
ciation over the past seven years, so that the pei^ capita co;st 
of instruction has been only' slightly' in excess of^ 50 cents. A 
registration fee of 80 is charged each Vr'car. This is used^for 
paving the traveling expenses of out of state instructors. Since 


the committee is incorporated, it is financially independent of 
the state association. Commercial c.xhibits have not been 
attempted. 

Instructors are selected by the postgraduate committee usually 
from the faculties of medical schools. It has been the custom 
to invite speakers for not more than two consecutive years. 
On the first year's program local University of Florida instruc- 
tors participated, but since then only out of state physicians 
have constituted the faculty'. Si.x or seven men are invited 
from various sections of the country to speak on subjects of 
current interest. The first four years’ courses were held in 
Gainesville with the University of Florida General Extension 
Division cooperating. Notices were prepared by the state 
association’s committee and published and distributed by tbc 
extension division, the division being compensated for this ser- 
vice. Attendance has ranged from 102 physicians the first 
year to 136 in recent years. Of the 2,072 physicians licensed 
in Florida, 1,346 are members of the state medical association. 

In 1937 the university' extension division continued to pu!)- 
lish and distribute programs for the graduate short course, 
and the meeting was held in Orlando for the first time, llefi- 
nite hours were assigned to each instructor, so that the tcaai- 
ing schedule was arranged from 8 a. m. to 5 ; 30 p. m. cam 
day. Attendance increased over previous years. Since 191/ 
meetings have been held at Daytona Beach. 
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In 1938 and 1939 the state board of health cooperated with 
the state medical association, replacing the extension division 
of the university. The state board of health published and 
distributed the programs for the postgraduate^ committee as 
well as paid instructors, who discussed such subjects as obstet- 
rics, gynecology, pediatrics and venerea! diseases. ^ 

In 1939 for the first time a short course of one week’s inten- 
sive work in diseases of the chest was given in connection 
with the regular graduate short course. Seventeen physicians 
enrolled, each paying an additional fee of ?5. Hospital facili- 
ties at Daytona Beach and Orlando were utilized so that regis- 
trants might have an opportunity to study patients under the 
supervision of a competent teacher. 

Over five years appro.ximately half the membership of the 
state medical association has attended one or more graduate 
sessions. From a representative group of physicians who were 
questioned regarding their interest in the graduate short course, 
it was noted that about two of every five had attended the 
course given in Florida, about one of six engaged in graduate 
study elsewhere, and less than one of eight found some reason 
for not attending the state association’s course. The majority 
favored the present plan and schedule. A number requested 
additional instruction in such subjects as urology', orthopedic 
surgery and radiology. 

The Florida State Board of Health attempted in January 
and February 1937 to promote a program of graduate study 
in six cities in the northern section of the state. Six meetings 
were held at each locality. These section meetings were spon- 
sored by each local medical society in cooperation with the 
state association’s committees on maternal welfare and child 
health. One lecture in obstetrics and one in pediatrics were 
given each day and time was provided for consultations. 
Twelve out of state instructors were engaged. The same lec- 
tures were given on succeeding days throughout each week in 
eacji of the six cities. No registration fees were charged. 
The program was financed with federal funds. 

During the past year the committee on medical postgraduate 
course has taken an active interest in the annual meetings of 
district societies throughout the state. A member of the state 
association’s committee from each district represents the com- 
mittee in his own district meeting. It is anticipated that some 
effort will be made to coordinate the programs of the district 
meetings with the programs of the annual graduate short 
course of the state association. 

The Florida Tuberculosis and Health Association sponsored 
a tfiree day course in the Florida State Hospital at Orlando 
in 1939. While the instruction was designed especially for 
health officers, others were invited to attend. During the past 
three years, instruction in tuberculosis for Negro physicians 
hqs been sponsored by the state tuberculosis and health asso- 
ciation with the financial assistance of the Rosenwald Fund. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

A feature of the North Carolina plan of graduate education 
wfiich is most appreciated by physicians of the state is the 
method of teaching by clinical demonstrations utilizing patients 
with diseases existing in the physician’s own community — their 
problems of everyday practice. The physician sees modern 
diagnostic procedures applied at the home and his patient sees 
them and learns to appreciate and demand careful systematic 
examination. This tends to raise the standard of medical prac- 
tice in the community. 

Since the problem of postgraduate training is one primarily 
of education and only secondarily one of public health, in 
North Carolina it has been considered to be chiefly the con- 
cern of the state university rather than the state board of 
health, and as a result it has been undertaken largely by the 
university. The organization of classes, the planning of cir- 
cuits for instructors and other executive work has been car- 
ried out by and financed by the university extension division. 
Afore strictly medical problems such as the selection of instruc- 
tors and outline of the course have been in the hands of the 
medical' school administration. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AND THE NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
Extension training for practicing physicians of North Caro- 
lina originated in Wilson County in 1916. Dr. W. S. Rankin, 
state health officer and secretary of the board of health, ilr. 
Chester D. Snell, director of the Extension Division of the 
University of North Carolina, and Dr. I. H. Manning, dean 
of the medical school, were concerned with the early develop- 
ment of the plan, which has been described briefly as follows : 
A lecturer is elected to discuss a subject of interest to physi- 
cians practicing in an essentially rural state. Definite days 
are fixed when the instructor is to appear at previously selected 
places on the circuit plan. He may spend from twelve to sixteen 
weeks in the state, appearing the same day each week at the 
same center. An eastern and a western circuit were devel- 
oped for the state in 1916, the first year. There were twelve 
groups of physicians meeting in as many places on the two 
circuits. Since instruction in pediatrics was most desired, this 
subject was given by two members of medical faculties from 
outside the state. After an introductory lecture, from one to 
ten patients would be brought in for diagnosis, demonstration 
and discussion by the physicians enrolled in the course. One 
hundred and seventy-nine physicians registered the first year. 
The attendance averaged 76 per cent. 

After an interruption during the World War period the 
courses were resumed, and in 1922 twelve localities were sup- 
plied by two out of state lecturers in the subject of internal 
medicine. The initial plan of organization and administration 
was followed. One hundred and ninety-nine physicians regis- 
tered, attending 84 per cent of the lectures. Twenty-four 
groups on four circuits were addressed in 1923. The subjects 
were interna! medicine and pathologi’. Four out of state phy- 
sicians participated. Three hundred and eighty enrolled and 
the attendance continued at 84 per cent. In 1924 and 1925 
pediatrics was repeated in twelve localities during each year. 
Two physicians constituted the traveling faculty in 1924 and 
three in 192S. The first year 176 physicians registered, the 
percentage of attendance being 82. In the second year 1S9 
enrolled, with 76 per cent attendance. In 1926 and 1927 
instruction in internal medicine was given and pediatrics was 
repeated in 1927. Three out of state physicians were engaged 
in 1926 and two in 1927. Attendance was 102 the first year 
and eighty-six the second year. In 1928 a course in physical 
diagnosis was given to seven groups of sixty physicians. One 
out of state instructor was responsible for this course. 

During the first eight years eight courses were offered to 
ninety-one groups of physicians, meeting in forty-four centers 
located in forty-one counties of the state. Enrolment totaled 
90S physicians. There are 2,663 licensed physicians in the state, 
of which number 1,801 are members of the Medical Society of 
the State of North Carolina. 

Fourteen out of state instructors were engaged over this 
period. Physicians who enrolled for instruction paid ^30, which 
was sufficient to finance the traveling expenses and honora- 
riums of instructors for a course of twelve or thirteen sessions. 
A minimum of fifteen registrants was required under this 
plan. A member of the Extension Division of the University 
of North Carolina accompanied the lecturer on his first appear- 
ance, introduced him to his audience and took complete charge 
of the financial arrangements. This procedure has been out- 
lined by Mr. Chester Snell, director of the university extension 
division, as follows: 

In the Liii of 1921 I sent a letter outlining our scheme to the secre* 
taries of all the county medical societies in the state, ivith the request that 
they bring our proposition up for discussion at tlieir meetings and report 
back to roe. The best responses came from the societies which had taken 
the work in 1916. In the spring of 1922 I obtained a list of all the 
doctors within 50 miles of the six selected cities, in the two sections, and 
sent to each an explanatory letter and an application blank. About forty 
were enrolled in this way. Next I interviewed personally a large numljer 
at the annual convention of the state medical society, which occurred later 
in the spring, and, following this, I made a personal ofticc-to-oflice canvass, 
eventually signing up enough to make the total for the two circuits 180. 
Just before the first meeting I sent letters to all of the doctors wlio had 
been on the former mailing list, reminding them of the dates on which 
the first meetings were to be held and again soliciting their cooperation. 
Exactly 198 physicians enrolled, out of a total of about 450 approached. 
About 85 per cent of the general practitioners could be classified as 
interested or enthusiastic when first seen. The main difficulty in getting 
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an early response was due to the fact that when I made my field trip I 
could not announce the names^ of the instructors, as they had yet to be 
selected. Difficulty was occasionally experienced in overcoming, on the 
part of the more skeptical, a tendency to believe that the university was 
attempting to ‘^put somethine over”; but we were usually able to meet 
this attitude successfully by a thorough explanation of our plan. As 
further evidence of good faith, we promised a refund to those enrolled 
in case our receipts more than covered the instructors’ expenses. £ncli 
ph>*sician paid §30 for the series and later received a refund of over §3. 
I believe that, in the future, less difficulty will he experienced in organ- 
izing similar classes, for the work is now so firmly established that it 
should sell itself. 

After a lapse of several years the statewide graduate pro- 
gram was revived, which had several of the features of the 
initial plan. The state board of health administered the program 
and lent financial aid with federal funds in 1935-1936. An 
advisory committee was legally constituted to represent the 
medical profession. This committee was composed of the 
president and secretary of the Medical Society of the State 
of North Carolina, the chairmen of the society’s committees 
on maternal and child health, on obstetrics and gynecology 
and of its section on pediatrics, the chairman of the North 
Carolina chapter of the American Academy of Pediatrics and 
of a similar body in obstetrics, the president of the North 
Carolina Society of Pediatrics, the managing director of the 
state tuberculosis association and the president and secretary 
of the state health officers’ association. 

Beginning in 1935 a series of five illustrated lectures in 
obstetrics was given in each of the councilor districts of the 
state medical society. The extension division of the university 
again administered the course and the dean of the medical school 
provided instructors. The lectures were held in the fall of 1935 
and in the spring and summer of 1936. There were ten sections 
of the state visited. The first three series were conducted by 
one instructor from out of the state, the ne.xt five by another 
and the last two by a third physician. Some of the lectures 
were illustrated with movie films. The sessions began at 2 p. m. 
and continued for three hours. There was a lecture followed 
by a showing of film and finally a general discussion. Approxi- 
mately 600 practicing physicians received some instruction under 
this plan. 

In the fall of 1936 the e.xtension division of the university, 
the school of medicine and physicians practicing in the state 
resumed extension training similar to that attempted twenty 
years before. Under the new system circuits were abandoned 
in favor of established teaching centers conveniently located 
for men in general practice. A central committee was formed 
with the dean of the school of medicine as chairman and with 
the director of the extension division and Dr. William H. 
Smith, a member of the postgraduate committee of the .state 
medical societ 3 ', on this central committee. Before a teaching 
center is established the plan is approved by the local medical 
societj-, which appoints a committee to meet with a represen- 
tative of the extension division and make local arrangements. 

An attempt is made to enroll approximately seventy-five phj*- 
■sicians at S15 per registrant. With this amount it is possible 
to employ six or seven lecturers from out of the state. Tlic 
meetings begin with supper, which is followed by a lecture of 
one and one half hours’ duration, after which there is a gen- 
eral discussion. Sometimes it is possible to hold late afternoon 
clinics in local hospitals. It has been found that one lecture 
a week for six times is most agreeable to physicians, many 
of whom travel great distances to attend a course. Only five 
areas of the state have had sufficient numbers of physicians to 
finance this undertaking. Negro ph}'sicians also may attend, 
coming in after supper and paying a smaller fee. 

In 1936 eighti'-six physicians enrolled for a course in gen- 
eral medicine and pediatrics. A total of 115 physicians attended 
one or more lectures. In 1937 115 enrolled and 150 attended 
a series of seven lectures in general medicine at another center. 

In 193S four courses were given in as many centers on sub- 
jects of general interest with an enrolment of 371 and an 
attendance of 495 physicians. In 1939 three courses were given 
in three centers, 292 enrolling and 46S attending one or more 
lectures. It was possible for physicians either to enroll for 
the whole course or to pay a smaller fee and attend only lec- 
tures of special interest to them. 


It is anticipated that it will be possible to extend this u>’ 
of educational service to the more sparsely settled Iccaliiics 
m the state where there are insufficient numbers of physirass 
o subscribe for a course. For this purpose it is hoped that 
a surplus will develop which will be sufficient to meet this 
need. 

DUKE UNIVERSITV :3\IEDICAL SCHOOL 

Since 1934 Duke University Medical School has oflercd 
physicians of the state one or two sj'mposiums eacii year on 
different subjects of medicine. The university provides facilities 
at the medical school for any doctor who ivislies to spend a 
few days, weeks or months reviewing his knowledge of medi- 
cine, surgery, obstetrics, pediatrics or other divisions of clinical 
or preclinical medicine. Medical graduates from any part of 
the state may attend clinics and demonstrations in the m.ajor 
divisions of medicine on Saturdays from 9 a. m. to 12: 30 p. m., 
and clinical pathologic conferences, which arc held on Wednes- 
days at 5 p. m. 

In 1934 there was a three day fracture course, which was 
the initial effort of the university in this type of postgraduate 
training. -In the fall of 1935 there was a three day course in 
gastro-enteric disease in which seventeen out of state physi- 
cians discussed diagnosis and treatment. In October 1936 there 
was a symposium on diseases of the heart, circulation and 
kidney in which sixteen out of state physicians participated. 
During this month there was a course on pulmonary diseases 
which was designed for Negro physicians. This cour.se was 
given in cooperation with the University of North Carolina 
and Wake Forest College. In November 1937 there was a 
three day symposium on pediatrics, gynecology and obstetrics. 
Ten out of state physicians participated. In addition to the 
lectures in 1937 there were three round table discussions. 

The house of delegates of the Medical Society of the State 
of North Carolina in May 1938 voted to sponsor intensive 
short courses for practicing physicians to be given at Duke 
University School of Medicine. A committee was appointed 
by the society to publicize tbese courses. Under this plan the 
university, as outlined above, permits physicians practicing in 
the state to spend one or more weeks in residence at the univer- 
sity for observing clinical procedures in tlie major divisions of 
medicine. 

In January 1938 a one day symposium on pneumonia, which 
also included a technician course, was given. Eight members 
of the staff at Duke participated and moving pictures were 
shown. In October 1938 there was a three day symposium 
on medical problems at Duke University in which ten out of 
state and a number of North Carolina physicians participated. 
In January and February 1939 there was a university exten- 
sion course in medicine in which there was one lecture each 
week by an out of state physician. Also in January 1939 the 
one day symposium on pneumonia was repeated, with two 
speakers participating. In March 1939 there was a two day 
graduate clinic for the diagnosis and treatment of syphilis. 
Seven out of state physicians participated. 

WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 

In JanuaO' 1930 there was one day of lectures by an out 
of state physician on gastro-enteric disease. In December 1931 
there was a similar lecture on nerve physiology. In Decem- 
ber 1933 there was a two daj- scries of talks on the diagnostic 
and treatment problems of cancer by four out of state physi- 
cians. In April 1938 there was a two day symposium and 
clinic on tumors in which four out of state physicians partici- 
pated. Both the 1933 and 1938 discussions were well attended. 
Approximately 125 physicians enrolled for the 1938 session. 

SOUTHERN' FEDI.STRIC SE.MI.N'AR 
Each year in Saluda, N. C., is held the Southeim P^dialri: 
Seminar. A two weeks course of instruction is given in Jud' 
or August every' year in pediatrics and occasionally obstetrics 
is included. Lectures, clinics and symposiums are given m a 
local hospital. Instructors are chosen from medical schools cj 
the South. Attendance in 1938 was forty-seven. There is a 
registration fee of ?25. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES 


SPECIAL BLUE, NETWORK BROADCAST 

February 21 from 9 to 9:30 p. m. central standard time 
(10 to 10:30 eastern standard time, 8 to 8:30 mountain time 
and 7 to 7:30 Pacific time) there will be a special broadcast 
by the American Medical Association and the National Broad- 
casting Company over seventy stations of the Blue network. 
The subject will be “Pasteur Conquers Rabies.” 

The broadcast will be based on an article “Watch Your Dog 1 
appearing simultaneously in Hygcia and on official reports dol- 
ing with the seriousness of the rabies situation in the United 
States. 

Special features of the program will be music arranged by 
Don Markotte of the National Broadcasting Company Music 
Library from the score which accompanied the motion picture 
production of Louis Pasteur, starring Paul Muni. This music 


is made available through the special courtesy of Warner 
Brothers. An augmented N. B. C. orchestra, directed by Joseph 
Gallicchio, will render the music. Dramatizations taken from 
the life of Pasteur and arranged for radio by William J. Murphy 
will be enacted by a specially selected cast of N. B. C. radio 
actors, under the direction of J. Clinton Stanley, director of the 
series Medicine in the News. 

A limited number of tickets for admission to the studio will 
be available to physicians in Chicago and vicinity. Tickets will 
be limited to two per application. Requests should be sent by 
mail to the Bureau of Health Education, American Medical 
Association, S35 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelop. Telephone requests cannot be 
received. Applications will be filled in the order in rvhich they 
are received until all the tickets have been distributed. 


MEDICAL LEGISLATION 


MEDICAL BILLS IN CONGRESS 
Bills Introduced. — S. 3230, introduced by Senator Wagner, 
New York, for himself and Senator George, of Georgia, and 
H. R. 8240, introduced by Representative Lea, California, pro- 
pose to authorize for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, the 
sum of 810,000,000 and for each fiscal year thereafter such 
sums as the Congress may deem necessary, for the purpose of 
assisting states, counties, health or hospital districts and other 
political subdivisions of the states in providing better health 
and medical services through the provision of needed hospital 
facilities to serve rural communities and economically depressed 
areas. S. 3246, introduced by Senator Mead, New York, and 
H. R. 8288, introduced by Representative Schulte, Indiana, 
propose to authorize an appropriation of §300,000,000 from 
which to make loans to public bodies and nonprofit organiza- 
tions for hospital, water, sewer, stream-pollution control, and 
related projects and facilities. H. R. 823S, introduced by 
Representative Miller, Connecticut, proposes that persons who 
served during the World War with the American Red Cross, 
Knights of Columbus or any other auxiliary unit recognized 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be furnished 
the same domiciliary care and medical and hospital treatment 
as furnished by law or veterans’ regulations to veterans of the 
World War suffering from non-service connected disabilities. 
H. R. 8238, introduced by Representative Sumners, Texas, 
proposes to provide for the incorporation of the United Spanish 


War Veterans, which includes in its membership acting assis- 
tant surgeons, contract physicians, dentists and veterinary 
surgeons. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Bills Introduced. — ^H. Res. 370, submitted by Representative 
D’Alesandro, Maryland, proposes to authorize an investigation 
of the conditions obtaining at the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm at Blue Plains. S. 3221, introduced by Senator King, 
Utah, proposes to regulate, in the District of Columbia, the 
disposal of certain refuse. 

STATE MEDICAL LEGISLATION 
Kentucky 

Bill Passed. — H. 104 passed the House, January 30, proposing 
to require a physician or other person legally permitted to attend 
pregnant women to take or cause to be taken a' specimen of 
blood for serologic tests for syphilis from such women as soon 
as he or she is engaged to attend the woman and has reasonable 
grounds for suspecting that pregnancy exists. 

Mississippi 

Bill Introduced. — H. ISO proposes to prohibit the retail sale 
or distribution of any drug or medicine that contains any quan- 
tity of any substance such as barbituric acid, e.xcept on the 
written prescription of a physician, dentist or veterinarian. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Indiana 

The board of directors of the auxiliary to the Indiana State 
Medical Association met in Indianapolis November 2. Plans 
for the year were presented by Mrs. W. E. Tinney, president, 
and by the chairmen of standing committees. Dr. Norman M. 
Beatty, chairman of the Committee on Public Policy and Legis- 
lation of the Indiana State Medical Association, discussed public 
relations and policies of the state association. 

The auxiliary to the Vigo County Medical Society met in 
Terre Haute October 12. Mrs. J. R. Yung, hostess, spoke on 
Mexico. Forty members were present. The auxiliary gave a 
benefit bridge party November 6 to raise funds for occupational 
therapy work for children patients in the Union and St. 
Anthony's hospitals. 

Nebraska 

The auxiliary to the Lancaster County Medical Society met 
in Lincoln October 2 with thirty-five members in attendance. 
Mrs. Charles C. Tomlinson, Omaha, addressed the group. Mrs. 
W alter L. Albin addressed the meeting on November 6 on the 


subject of her recent world tour. A project of the auxiliary is 
placing Hygcia in every school in the city of Lincoln. 

West Virginia 

The auxiliary to the Cabell County Medical Society met at 
Huntington November 9. Thirty-two members were present. 
Dr. A. E. McClue, Charleston, discussed the Social Security 
Act, and Dr. Raymond Sloan, Huntington, conditions among the 
indigent. 

The auxiliary to the Kanawha Medical Society met in Charles- 
ton November 14, with thirty-eight members in attendance. 
Dr. R. O. Halloran, Charleston, was speaker, and articles from 
Hygcia were reviewed. 

Mrs. V. E. Holcombe, president of the auxiliary to the West 
Virginia State Medical Association, addressed auxiliaries to the 
following county societies: Harrison, at Clarksburg, Novem- 
ber 2; Logan, at Earling, November 7, and McDowell, at Welch, 
November 8. 

The auxiliary to the Parkersburg Academy of Medicine met 
November 14, with twenty-five in attendance. Dr. W. A. 
Beracqua spoke on the subject “Becoming Acquainted with 
Social Agencies.” 
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(PjiysrciAxs will confer a favor bv sending for 

THIS DEPARTMENT ITEMS OT NEWS OF MORE OR LESS 
general interest; such as relate to SOCIETVT ACTIV- 
ITIES, NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH.) 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Basic Science Act Constitutional. — The 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, January 15, in the case of S/i-oiid 
V. Crow, upheld the constitutionality of the basic science act 
enacted by the legislature of that state in 1929. The case was 
prosecuted by the members of the e-xecutive board of the 
Arkansas Jledical Society, suing in their official capacities and 
individually as licensed physicians, to enjoin the chiropractic 
board from issuing chiropractic licenses to persons not possess- 
ing basic science certificates, which it had been doing, and to 
enjoin certain chiropractors from continuing the practice of 
chiropractic under the purported authority of licenses issued 
to them by the chiropractic board contrary to the require- 
ments of the basic science act. To the contention of the chiro- 
practors that they did not treat disease and iience were not 
amenable to the requirements of the basic science act, the 
Supreme Court answered “If he [the chiropractor] does not 
treat diseases, what does he treat? Does he manipulate the 
vertebrae of a well person just for the pleasure of such well 
person? There would be no excuse for any regulatory chiro- 
practic laws, if they were not engaged in treating disease.” 
The court further held that the basic science act was not invalid 
because it required chiropractors to be proficient in bacteri- 
ology and pathology, two subjects not included in the chiro- 
practic act, or because it exempted from its requirements 
dentists, nurses, midwives and certain others. The trial court 
had dismissed the complaint but the Supreme Court said that 
if chiropractors want to obtain licenses in Arkansas they must 
first comply with the basic science act. Peter A. Deisch, Esq., 
of Helena, was attorney for the medical society. 

CALIFORNIA 

Personal. — Dr. William A. Swim, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed a member of the state board of medical e.xaminers, 

succeeding Dr. John MacLean, whose term e.xpired. Dr. 

Anthony J. J. Rourke, assistant director, University Hospital, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has been appointed medical superintendent 
of the Stanford University Hospitals, San Francisco, and assis- 
tant professor in the university school of medicine. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Regional Meeting on Pediatrics. — The annual meeting of 
region 1 of the American Academy of Pediatrics will be held 
April 4-6 at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, with District 
members of the academy acting as hosts. 

Joint Meeting of Gynecologists. — ^Four honorary fellow- 
ships were announced by the Washington Gynecological Society 
at its joint meeting in Washington with the Obstetrical Society 
of Pliiladelphia, January 18. The fellowships ivere conferred 
on Drs. Jennings C. Litzenberg, professor of obstetrics and 
gj-necology, University of Minnesota Medical School, Minne- 
apolis; Dr. Nicholson J. Eastman, professor of obstetrics, 
Johns Hopkins University School of Jfedicine, Baltimore; 
Marvin Pierce Rucker, Richmond, Va., and Norris W. Vaux, 
professor of obstetrics, Jefferson Jfedica! College, Philadelphia. 
The morning program consisted of four round table discussions 
on the following subjects: obstetric analgesia and anesthesia; 
induction of labor, indications and methods; hysterectomy- 
total versus subtotal, and sterility, diagnosis and treatment. 
The speakers in the afternoon program included Carl t oegtlin, 
Ph.D., of the National Cancer Institute, who gave the address 
of welcome, and tlie following: 

Dr. Harold L. Stewart, Bethesda, .'Md., Patholojic Anatomy of Mam- 
mar>’ Tumors of Mice. ^ . rr n ui. 

Harold B. Andervont. Sc.D., senior biologist, U.^ S* Public JicaUh 
Service/ Influence of Inbreeding and Foster ^urslng on Spontaneous 
Mammarj* Tumors in Mice. . . 

Harold P. Morris, Pb.D., Relation of Some Essential Ammo Aods to 
the Growth of Mammary Tumors. ^ r t? . 

Dr. ZMichael B. Shimkin, Bethesda, Md., “Carcinogcnicttv of Estrone 
and Stilb^trol. 

The program included clinics st the Gnrfield ^fcniorisl Hos* 
pital, Gallinger Municipal Hospital and the health department 
clinic. The speakers at the dinner included Drs. Thomas B. 


Jout. A. JI, .V 
Fes- 10, iSij 

president of the Obstetrical Socictv « 
Philadelphia, George M. Laws, Clifford B. Lull, Rorrii’W 
Vaux, Francis Sidney Dunne, Philadelphia; James H. Under- 
wood, ^^^oodbury, N. J., and Fred B, Nugent, Reading, Pa, 

GEORGIA 

Personal. — Dr. Jack R. McMichael, Quitman, has been 
appointed a member of the state board of health, succeeding 

Dr. Cyrus K. Sharp, Arlington. Dr. George M. Anderson, 

tastmam is reported to have resigned as health officer of 
Dodge County, effective December 31. 

The L. CL Fischer Awards. — Drs. William Howard Hailej’ 
and H^h E. Hailey, Atlanta, have received the amnia! Dr. 
" “• Fischer Awards, presented through the Fulton Coimlc 
Medical Society, for their paper on "Familial Benign Chronic 
Pemphigus.” The award of §100 was given for the paper 
Rowing the best research. For the best written pajicr. Dr. 
Davffi Henry Poer won the award for his paper entitled ‘‘Clini- 
cal Experience with Use of Dihydrotachystcrol (A. T. 10) in 
the Treatment of Ten Cases of Hj’poparathyroidisni — .A Com- 
parison with Parathyroid Hormone and Vitamin D;.” 

ILLINOIS 

Fellowships in Medicine and Dentistry. — The Graduate 
School of the University of Illinois has established four research 
fellowships to be awarded for one year in the fields of medicine 
and dentistry in Chicago at a stipend of SI, 200 a year (ca!ei!d,ir 
j-ear with one month's vacation). Fellows are eligible for reap- 
pointment in competition with new applicants. Candidates lor 
tliese fellowships must have completed a training of not less 
than eight years beyond high school graduation. The training 
may have been acquired in any one of the following ways or 
the equivalent thereof: 

1. Work leading to the B.S. and Sf.D. degrees (in sonic inst.ancc5 the 
candidates would have the M.S. degree or an additional year or tiro of 
hospital training beyond the intern yearl. 

2. Work leading to the B.S., M.S. and D.D.S, degrees. 

3. Work leading to the B.S. or B.A. degree in a four year colleguls 

course and to the D.D.S. degree. , „ , 

4. Work leading to the B.S., D.D.S., and M.D. degrees. 

Candidates should indicate the field of research in which 
they are interested and submit complete transcripts of their 
scholastic credits, together with the names of three former 
science teachers as references. March 3 is the deadline for 
acceptance of applications. Announcement of the fellowship 
awards will be made on April 1, becoming effective on Sep- 
tember 3. Formal application blanks may be secured from 
the secretary of the committee on graduate work in medicine 
and dentistry, 1S53 West Polk Street, Cliicago. 

Chicago 

Public Lecture by Dr. Musser.-^A public lecture, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Aledical Society and the Chicago Heart 
Association, was delivered on Februao’ 7 by Dr. John H. 
Musser professor of medicine, Tulane University of Louisiana 
School ’of Jfediciiic, New Orleans, on “The Growing Impor- 
tance of Coronary Disease. 

Toint Meeting on Urology.- A joint meeting of the Chi- 
cago Cleveland and Detroit Urological societies was held at 
the Palmer House Januao’ 25. • Dr. Charles Morgan McKenna 
addressed the meeting on “Problems in the Diagnosis of Renal 
Tumors” and Drs. Harry W. Plaggemeyer, Detroit, and Wil- 
liam E Lower, Cleveland, gave the discussions. Dr. Vincent 
J O’Conor spoke on “The Treatment of Renal Tumors ami 
Drs. Reed JI. Ncsbit, Ann Arbor, Mich., and James J. Joclsw. 
Cleveland, were the discussants. A clinical meeting was held 
in the morning at the Billings Hospital, 

Dr. Hamilton Anderson Goes to China.--Dr. Hamilton 
Anderson, of the staff of the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, has 
resigned, effective February IS, to accept a profcssorsliiii m 
pharmacology at Peiping Union Medical College, 

China. Dr. Anderson graduated at the University oi Wh' 
fomia Jfcdical School in 1930 and joined the division of plpf' 
macolog}- the same year. He served as assistant clinicaj 
professor from 1934 until 1937, when he joined the stall <■; 
the American Jfedical Association. He engaged m field stua!-^ 
on amebiasis for the university at the Gorgas Memorial l- 
oratory, Panama, in 1931, and on leprosy at the tost • 
Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1934 . Dr And. r. ■ 
plans to sail from San Francisco for Peipmg, March /-■ 
Society News. — Dr. Henry P. Wagencr, Rochester, 3h' 
addressed the Oiicago Ophthalmological Society Januao ^ 
on "Clinical Significance of Retinal and Oioroidal Anc - 
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sclerosis” A symposium on the cement industry was pre- 

sented before the Chicago Tuberculosis Society January 18 by 
Mr A J. R. Curtis, assistant general manager, Portland 
Cement’ Association ; Drs. Clarence O. Sappington and Milton 

H Kronenberg, all of Chicago. The Chicago Neurological 

Society was addressed January 18, among others, by Drs. Alex- 
ander R. MacLean, Rochester, Minn., on "Relationship of Ortho- 
static Hypotension to Myasthenia Gravis and Norman Reider^ 

Topeka, Kan., "Aphasia Due to Exsanguination." Dr. George 

L Streeter, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Baltimore, 
discussed "Episodes in the Doctrine of the Three Germ Layers” 
before the Chicago Gynecological Society January 19.-;— At a 
meeting of the Chicago Society of Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery January 23 the speakers were Drs. James K. Stack 
on "Structural Hand Injuries and Their Repair : Bone Injuries 
of the Wrist and Hand”; Michael L. Mason, “Repair of 
Tendon Injuries of the Hand,” and Paul W. Greeley, “Plastic 

Repair of Cutaneous Injuries to the Hand.” Dr. Ernest E, 

Irons was chosen president of the Society of Medical History 
of Chicago, January 31 ; other officers are Drs. George H, 
Coleman, secretary-treasurer; klorris Fishbein, editor of the 
Bulletin, and the following councilors : Ludvig Hektoen, James 

B. Herrick, William A. Pusey, David J. Davis, James P. 
Simonds and Arthur F. Abt. 

KENTUCKY 

Physicians Honored. — Drs. Daniel M. Griffith and John 

C. Hoover, Owensboro, and John M. Clayton, West Louisville, 
were guests of honor at a dinner given by the Daviess County 
Medical Society in Owensboro in December, in tribute to their 
long years of service. All have practiced more than fifty years. 
Dr. Robert Haynes Barr, Owensboro, was master of cere- 
monies and the speakers were Drs. Granville S. Hanes, Louis 
Frank and Virgil E. Simpson, all of Louisville, and Leslie C- 
Dodson, William L. Tyler Sr. and Otway W. Rash, all of 

Owensboro. M. H. Dailey, D.D.S., and Dr. John A. Gilkey, 

Paris, were honored at a banquet given by the Bourbon County 
Medical Society, Paris, January 18, in recognition of their 
many years of service to the community. 

Society News. — Dr. Heniy C. Sweany, Chicago, addressed 
the Jefferson County Medical Society, Louisville, recently 
on “Some Important Complications of Tuberculosis.” Dr. 
Bayard T. Horton, Rochester, Minn., was the guest speaker 
December 18 on “Use of Histannne and Histaminase in Clini- 
cal Medicine.” Dr. Hans Brunner, Chicago, addressed the 

Louisville Eye and Ear Society January 11 on “Pathologic 
Changes in the Middle Ear After Radical Mastoid Operation." 
•; Drs. Charles D. Cawood and Richard G. Elliott II, Lex- 

ington, addressed the Bourbon County Medical Society, Paris, 
in December on “Present Day Knowledge of Poliomyelitis” 
and “Diagnosis and Treatment of Poliomyelitis” respectively. 
Dr. Samuel A. Overstreet, Louisville, addressed the Whit- 
ley County Medical Society, Corbin, January 8, on treatment 
of ulcer of the stomach. 

MAINE 

Society News.— Dr. Grantley W. Taylor, Boston, recently 
discussed “klanagement of Carcinoma of the Breast” before 

the Cumberland County liledical Association. At a meeting 

of the Kennebec County Medical Association in Augusta, 
December 21, Dr. John H. Talbott, Boston, spoke on "Water 
and Salt Metabolism.” 

MARYLAND 

Dr. Perrin Long Named to New Department. — Dr. 
Perrin H. Long, associate professor of medicine, Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Medicine, Baltimore, has been 
appointed head of a new department of preventive medicine 
at the school. The department was established through a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, allowing 8350,000 
during the . next ten years, according to Science. A graduate 

Michigan kledical School, Ann Arbor, 
n 1 r T assistant and associate with the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York, from 
1927 to 1929, when he went to Johns Hopkdns. 

MICHIGAN 

®’a'°ck, professor 

V Ilf T.nn ^ University School of Medicine, Nash- 

Wayne Count/ Medial* S^c“Detto^^^ At 

and Othl'lrfel” ^ Consideration of’shock 
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Graham Davis Heads Hospital Program. — Graham L. 
Davis, who has been associated with the Duke Endowment in 
Charlotte, N. C., since 1924, has been appointed director of 
the rural hospital program of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Battle Creek, according to Modern Hospital. Mr. Davis, 
assistant to Dr. Watson S. Rankin, Charlotte, N. C., trustee 
of the Duke Endowment and director of its hospital and 
orphans’ section, is a member of the council on administr.ative 
practice of the American Hospital Association and chairman 
of the committee on accounting and statistics. 

Michigan Basic Science Act Constitutional. — ^According 
to the January 24 issue of the Detroit Legal Ncivs, the Circuit 
Court of Wayne County has upheld the constitutionality of 
the Michigan basic science act, passed in 1937, in the case 
of George Timpona and Marie Hyland Timpona, his tvife, 
V. Broivn ct al. The court said that it cannot be denied that 
the purpose and effect of the basic science act are salutary 
and that it represents another step forward in the movement 
which has received frequent legislative endorsement in recent 
years to protect the public health by requiring those who 
undertake to cure human ailments to be well qualified in tlieir 
various professions. The purpose of the act, the court said, 
is certainly in conformity with high public policy when it 
insists that practitioners be well grounded in those rudimentary 
scientific subjects which underlie the healing art. The court 
dismissed as being without validity a contention made by the 
plaintiffs that the basic science act was unconstitutional because 
of the fact that it exempted dentists from its requirements, 

MINNESOTA 

J. G. Halland Sentenced Again. — ^John G. Halland, who 
was formerly licensed to practice medicine in Minnesota, was 
sentenced at Slayton to a term of fifty days in the Cottonwood 
county jail recently. Judge J. K. Campbell found Halland 
“guilty of interfering with the rural schools of Murray County 
by frightening the teachers and inspecting school records with- 
out proper authority from the county superintendent or the 
commissioner of education.” Halland graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical School in 1919 with the degree 
of bachelor of medicine. His license was revoked by the state 
board in 1931 because of habitual indulgence in the use of 
drugs. In 1925 he served one year in jail at Santa Fe, N. M., 
for a violation of the federal narcotic law, according to the 
state board. In 1928 he served fourteen months in the federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., for a similar offense com- 
mitted at Denver. In 1932 he served seventy days in the Min- 
neapolis Workhouse. In September 1933 he pleaded guilty in 
the district court at Fergus Falls to an information charging 
him with practicing medicine without a license. At that time 
he was given a suspended sentence of six months. 

NEW YORK 

Society News. — Dr. James Ewing, New York, addressed 
the Medical Society of the County of Westchester, White 
Plains, January 16, on “Advantages of Local Control of Chneer 
Service.” The society cooperated with the cancer clinics of 
hospitals in the county and with the official and voluntary 
agencies interested in cancer in presenting an exhibit on cancer, 
January 13-17. Drs. Lewis Gregory Cole and his son, Dr. 
William Gregory Cole, received the first James Ewing Award, 
a scroll presented by the county society for a meritorious 
e.xhibit contributing to understanding and control of malignant 

diseases. Drs. George Porter Robb and Israel Steinberg, 

New York, addressed the Nassau County kledical Society, 
Garden City, January 30, on “Visualization of the Chambers 
of the Heart and of the Thoracic Blood Vessels,” discussing 
disease of the heart and of the lungs, respectively. 

New York City 

Fifth Harvey Lecture.— Homer W. Smith, Sc.D., pro- 
fessor of physiology. New York University College of Medi- 
cine, will deliver the fifth Harvey Lecture of the current series 
at the New York Academy of Medicine, February 15, on 
“Physiology of the Renal Circulation.” 

Alumni Program.— The Alumni Association of New York 
University College of Medicine will hold its annual Alumni 
Day program on February 22. The general subject will be 
"Modern Aspects of Preventive Medicine.” In the morning, 
papers will be presented by Drs. Harry S. Mustard, Frank A. 
Calderone, Evan W. Thomas, Mortimer D. Speiser and Robert 
S. Hotchkiss. Speakers on the afternoon program will be 
Drs. Leonard J. Goldwater, Thomas Francis Jr,, Elaine P. 
Ralli and Norman H. Jolliffe. At a noon luncheon there will 
R. Drs. John L. Rice, health commissioner of 
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New York; Samuel A. Brown, dean emeritus of the medical 
school ; Currier ^fcEwen, dean, and the chancellor of the 
university, Harry Woodburn Chase, Ph.D. Dr. James W. 
Smith is president of the association. 

New Medical College Building Dedicated.— The New 
York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals 
recently dedicated a new $1,500,000 building for the college. 
Harold Willis Dodds, Ph.D., president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J., made the dedicatory address and other 
speakers were Mr. Charles D. Halsey, chairman of the board 
of trustees; Mayor La Guardia, and Dr. Lewis Hill Weed, 
Baltimore. The new building is nine stories high and is con- 
nected floor bj' floor with the Flower and Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pitals. On the first floor are the administrative offices and an 
auditorium that will seat about 400 persons. The library and 
other student facilities are on the second and arrangement of 
the other floors is as follows ; third, chemistry and physiology 
laboratories, with the necessary offices and conference rooms; 
fourth, department of medicine; fifth, histology and embryol- 
ogy and bacteriology laboratories; sixth, clinical pathology; 
seventh, department of anatomy; eighth, pathologj', and ninth, 
department of surgery. An attempt has been made to locate 
the laboratories in the college building in close proximity to 
the sources of their work in the hospital; for example, the 
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pathology laboratory is on the same floor as the operating 
rooms. The building also includes a new outpatient depart- 
ment Avith an entrance on One Hundred and Fifth Street; the 
college building opens on One Hundred and Sixth Street* 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Changes in Health Officers.— Dr. Frank E. Wilson, Wil- 
liamston, has been appointed health officer of Edgecombe 
County, succeeding Dr. Lorenzo L. Parks, who resigned to 
join the state health department of Florida, it is reported. 
Dr John W. Williams, formerly of Monroe, La., has succeeded 

Dr! Wilson in Martin County. Dr. Ralph J. Sykes, Weldon, 

recently health officer of Halifax County, has resigned to join 
the staff of the state health department. 


OHIO 

Society News.— Dr. Jacob R. Buchbinder, Chicago, 
addressed the Montgomerj' County Medical Society, Dayton, 
Taiiuarv 19 on “ReeSgnition and Treatment of Acute Suppura- 

rivrPericardWs.” -Dr. Norris J. Heckel Chicago, addressed 

he Academy of Medicine of Toledo and Lucas County, Jan- 
uary P on “Diagnosis and Treatment ot Sterility m the 
Ma^c-’r—Dr. James B. Herrick, Chicago, addressed the 
rieveland Medical Librarj' Association at its annual meeting, 
Tanuarj- 19, on “Jean-Baptiste BouiUaud and His Contribu- 
tions to Heart Disease.” ^ . 

Physicians Honored.-Six members of the Fairfield County 
kfcdiral Society who have practiced more than fort\ years 
were honored at a dinner given by the wf’ 

Januan.- 4. The guests were Drs. Geor^ P. 
lillo- Adelbert V. Lerch, Pleasantville; Charles M. Alt. Balti- 
more’ and George O. Beery, Charles A. Barrow and George 
TbcZ, LanSsten Dr. Frank H. Stukey, 
dent of the society, presided. A plaque was presented to e h 


honored guest. Drs. William K. Ruble and Austin C. Robctt.s 

Wilmington, were guests of honor at a dinner given by the 
Qinton County Medical Society in Wilmington, January 16, 
in recognition of tlieir long careers in medicine. Dr. Ruble! 
.who recently retired after seventeen years as health officer o'! 
Clinton County, entered practice in 1890 after graduating from 
Eclectic Medical College, Cincinnati, and Dr. Roberts began 
practice in 1890 after his graduation from Starling Jfcdial 
College, Columbus. , Dr. Leland H. Fullerton, New Ifienin, 
president of the society, was toastmaster at the dinner. 

OKLAHOMA 

Society News. — Drs. W. J. Trainor and Fred E. Woodson, 
Tulsa, addressed the Garfield County SIcdical Society, Jan- 
uary 25, on “Causes of Cardiac Failure” and "Selection ot 

an Anesthetic for the Cardiac Patient” respectively. Dr. 

John L. Emmett, Rochester, ifinn., addressed the Pottawatomie 
County Medical Society, Shawnee, January 15, on ‘‘Excerpts 
from Medical History." 

Course in Pediatrics. — A two year postgraduate program 
of lectures in pediatrics will begin on 'February 12 with a 
circuit of towns in northeastern Oklahoma. Drs. Hugh 
McCulloch and Wayne A. Rupe, St. Louis, will be the first 
lecturers. The Commonwealth Fund and the state _ health 
department are cooperating in financing the course, which has 
been arranged by the committee on postgraduate education oi 
the state medical association. 


OREGON 

Postgraduate Course- on Heart Disease. — 'The depart- 
ment of medicine of the University of Oregon Medical School, 
Portland, announces a postgraduate course on heart disease, 
February 26-28. Thirty-three lectures are listed in the pro- 
gram, which will be presented in morning and afternoon scs_- 
sions and evenings of the first two days. The fee w'lll be . la. 

The Jones Lectures.— Dr. Herbert Jf. Evans, professor of 
anatomy and Morris Herzstcin professor of biology, Univer- 
sity of California Medical School, Berkeley ^vc the anmia 
N.^W. Jones Lectures at the University of Oregon Medical 
Qr'Jinnl Portland Tsnuary 18*19, His sub/ccts were Acw 
Light on the Biological Role of Yitanim E' and 'Some 
Unsolved Problems in Anterior Pituitarj- Physiology. 

Society News. — Dr. Harold K. Faber, San Frandsco, 
addressed^thc Portland Academy of Medicine January 23--6 
on “Active Immunization in Pertussis and Tetanus and Seine 
Problems in Poliomyelitis.” Dr. Faber was also the guest of 
the Wth Pacific Pediatric Society January 27, conducting a 
clinic at Doernbecher Hospital and leading a round tabic dis- 
cussion on active immunization of tetanus and whooping cough. 
Dr Edwin E Osgood, Portland, also addressed the pediatric 
meeting on "Some Recent Observations on Chemotherapy Using 
Bone Marrow Culture” and Dr. Joseph B. Bilderback, Port 
land was a special guest as president of the American Acad- 
emy M Pediatrics. Dr. Leo S. Lucas, Portland, addres ed 

tTe Multnomah County Medical Society, Portland, 3 

nn "Phvsiotherapy in Orthopedic Surgery. Drs. Lionel D. 

Prince San Francisco, and Leo L. Stanley, San Rafael, Cabf., 
f*trp«pd thk Centra! Willamette Medical Society, Eugene, 
ecenfly of ‘‘Fmlres of the Patella” and Medical Pro. 
lems of^ the State Penitentiary" respectively.-— Dr. Frank W 
Ivnrh San Francisco, gave three lectures before the PolK- 
YLhi’ll-Marion Counties kfcdkal Societj' in falcm Deeembei 
n on “Cancer of the Uterus." ‘Prolapse of the Uterus ant 
“Uterine Bleeding/' 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Epidemic Meningitis. — Twenty-five persons have beci 
stricken with spinal meningitis in Wilkes-Barre since Ja”'’^D ' 
and thirteen have died, newspapers reported, January JU. 

Philadelphia 

Dinner in Honor of Dr. Pfahler.-^The Philadelphia Roent 

gen Ray Society sponsored a dinner in honor of Dr. Oeor , 

E Pfahlcr, professor of radiology, University of . , 

Graduate School of Medicine, January 2a, at 
Hotel. Dr. Eugene P. Pendergrass was toastmaster and ■ 
speakers were Drs. Joseph E, Roberts Jr., Camden, N. J 
president oi the society; Francis F. Borzell, Pra^ident-ctet 
the Medical Society of the State of Pennsy vama Georg 
Jfeeker, LL.D.. dean of the graduate ^^hool of mcdwn=. ; 
Dr Joseph McFarland, emeritus professor of Patfmlon . J- , 
versity of Pennsylvania School -of Jfedieme. The progra. 
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was a large foP ' ' ' ' " ‘gnatures of several hun- 
dred physicians, . from many parts of the 

country, and a abler. 

Site for Convalescent Hospital.— Fulfilling the terms of 
a bequest made in 1923, a site has been purchased for the 
erection of the Alsace AleinorisI HospitsI for Convsicsceiits# 
Itlrs. Anna J. Magee, who died on Dec. 12, 1923, left $600,000 
to found and endow an institution “whose object shall be the 
relief of the general hospitals of the city of Philadelphia from 
the burden of the support of patients who have passed through 
the active stages of acute illness.” The terms of the will stipu- 
lated that the hospital should be controlled by a board of trus- 
tees representing eleven Philadelphia hospitals and the physician 
of the new convalescent hospital. The latter is to be the 
incumbent professor of medicine at Jefferson Medical College. 
Children under 14 years of age and persons suffering from 
incurable or contagious disease will not be admitted. The 
principal fund left by Mrs. Magee has been allowed to accumu- 
late during the years since her death. The site of the new 
hospital, which will have between seventy-five and 100 beds, 
is an elevation overlooking Fairmount Park. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Society News. — At the October meeting of the Manila 
Itledical Society the speakers were Drs. Paterno S. Chikiamco 
and Ciodualdo T. Orquiza on “Roentgen Diagnosis of Ascariasis 
in the Gastrointestinal Tract"; Geminiano de Ocampo, “The 
Role of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology in Some Problems 
of Internal Medicine”; Gervasio Santos Cuyugan, Fortunate S. 
Guerrero and Pedro T. Nery, “Tuberculosis of the Cecum.” 

Dr. Fernando G. Medina, among others, addressed the 

Cavite Medical Society in October on “Frequency of Errors 
in the Differential Diagnosis Between Pneumonia and Bron- 
chial Asthma and Gastrointestinal Diseases.”—; — Dr. Eugenio 
Alonso, Cebu, addressed the Cebu Medical Society in October 
on “Blood Typing in Establishing Paternity.” 

PUERTO RICO 

Sanitation Facilities in Rural Areas. — The Department 
of Health of Puerto Rico is building sanitary facilities in the 
rural areas of the island as a part of the anti-hookworm cam- 
paign with a fund of $450,000 allotted by WPA and $130,000 
appropriated by the insular government. It is planned that 
25,000 units will be built by June 30, when the work must be 
completed. 

Study of Diarrhea and Enteritis. — The U. S. Public 
Health Service, in cooperation with the Puerto Rico Depart- 
ment of Health, is extending to the island a study of diarrhea 
and enteritis that has been carried on in certain areas of the 
United States. Dr. Albert V. Hardy will direct the study and 
Dr. James L. Watt of the public health service will assist in 
carrying out the project at the biologic laboratory in San Juan. 


GENERAL 


Base Hospital Reunion Planned. — All officers, enlisted 
men and nurses wlio were connected with the U. S. Army 
Base Hospital at Camp Sevier, S. C., during the war period 
1917-1919 are asked to communicate with Mr. Mahlon R. Cal- 
laway, 566 West Third Street, Dayton, Ohio, concerning plans 
for a proposed reunion. Mr. Callaway, a former enlisted man, 
is the organizer of the U. S. Army Base Hospital Camp 
Sevier Reunion Association. 


Society News. — Dr, John Gotten Tayloe, Washington, 
N. C., was elected president of the Seaboard Medical Asso- 
ciation of Virginia and North Carolina at its annual meeting 
at Virginia Beach, Va., December 12-14. Dr. Clarence Porter 
Jones, Newport News, Va., was reelected secretary. Among 
llie speakers were Drs. Raymond A. Vonderlehp, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C, on the program for con- 
trol of syphilis and Edwin P. Lehman, Charlottesville, Va 
on diagnosis of cancer of the breast. 


Examination by Board of Obstetrics.— The general ora 
and pathologic e.xaminations (part II) of the American Boar< 
oi Obstetrics and Gynecology for all candidates (groups / 
mid B) will be conducted by the entire board at the Atiaiitii 

n.ri j-’ Friday June 1 

through Alonday June 10, prior to the meeting of the Americai 
iUedical Association. Candidates are requested to notice tlia 
the dates of the e.xaminations have been advanced one dai 
irom those previously announced. Application for admissioi 
to group A, part If e.\aminations must be filed with the sec 
retary not later than March 15. Candidates for ree.xaminatioi 
m part It must make written application before April 15. Th 


board’s annual dinner will be held at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, June 12. For further information and application blanks, 
address Dr. Paul Titus, Secretary, 1015 Highland Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Campaign to Extend Birth Control.— At the annual meet- 
ing of the Birth Control Federation of America in New York, 
January 24, plans were made for a campaign to extend and 
develop the movement for birth control. Dr. Woodbridge E. 
Morris, New York, general director of the federation, is chair- 
man of the newly formed National Committee for Planned 
Parenthood, which will conduct a campaign for $289,117 to 
finance the federation for the fiscal year 1940-1941. The com- 
mittee is divided into groups representing education, religion, 
public health and medicine, social welfare, science, literature, 
business, law and philanthropy and women in cirdc affairs. 
Tlie group representing public health and medicine are Dr. Carl 
V. Reynolds, Raleigh, health officer of North Carolina, said 
to be the first state to include birth control in its public health 
program; Charlcs-Edward A. Winslow, Dr.P.H., New Haven, 
Conn., and Miss Annie W. Goodrich, dean emeritus of the 
Yale University School of Nursing. Dr. Hans Zinsser, Boston, 
with Earnest A. Hooton, Ph.D., professor of anthropology at 
Harvard University, Boston, represent science. 

Beware of Fraudulent Salesmen. — The California State 
Board of Medical Examiners recently reported the activities of 
one Logan Ifatthcw Franey, who is said to be posing as a 
salesman for the medical book store of J. W. Stacey, Inc.; 
San Francisco, after having been discharged by that firm. 
Franey rvas employed in October 1939 and sent to Seattle. 
The Stacey firm was informed by the librarian of the King 
County Medical Society, Seattle, that Franey had sold as his 
own certain books belonging to the company. It appeared that 
he had converted to his own use about $150 worth of books. 
Cash advances amounting to $125 had also been made to him 
and he had a gasoline credit card with which he had run up 
an account of $142.04. Gasoline receipts show that he had 
been in Washington, Montana, Idaho and Oregon during Octo- 
ber and November. As Franey retained a list of prospects 
furnished by the Stacey firm, physicians are warned to watch 

for him. Tlic American Surgical Trade Association reports 

again that swindlers arc calling on physicians and hospitals 
claiming to represent surgical dealers. These swindlers obtain 
surgical instruments under the pretense that they will be 
repaired or rcplated. The instruments are not returned. 
Recently a man made a practice of calling on hospitals, claim- 
ing to be employed by a manufacturer of compressors and 
pumps and offering to repair the apparatus belonging to the 
hospital at reasonably low prices. The association urges physi- 
cians and hospitals not to turn over surgical instruments to 
strangers without absolute proof of tlicir identity and authority. 

CANADA 

Gross Memorial Lecture. — Dr. Maude E. S. Abbott, 
Montreal, gave the second annual Louis Gross Memorial 
Lecture at the Jewish General Hospital, Montreal, recently. 
Dr. Abbott’s subject was “The History of Medicine in the 
Province of Quebec.” 

Society News. — Dr. James Herbert Mitchell, Chicago, 
addressed the Academy of Medicine of Toronto December 5 
on “Differential Diagnosis and Treatment of Cutaneous Lesions 
of the Hands and Feet.” Dr. Paul M. Wood, New York, 
was the guest speaker at a meeting of the section of anes- 
thesia January 29 on “Preoperative and Operative Care of the 
Handicapped Patient Suffering from Anoxemia.” 

Cancer Clinic in Saskatchewan. — The Saskatchewan Can- 
cer Commission, the provincial department of health and the 
Regina Grey Nuns Hospital have recently cooperated in the 
construction of a special building for diagnosis and treatment 
of cancer, said to be the first in Canada designed especially 
■for this purpose. The building is a four story wing on tiie 
Grey Nuns Hospital erected at a cost of $150,000. Offices, 
examination and treatment rooms and a surgery are on the 
second floor ; the third and fourth have twenty beds each. The 
Saskatchewan Cancer Commission was formed in 1930 by the 
department of health and shortly opened clinics in Regina and 
Saskatoon, with about 2.5 Gin. of radium. The volume of 
work grew until two full time physicians were appointed for 
the Regina Clinic in 1939 and it was moved from the Regina 
General Hospital to the Regina Grey Nuns Hospital. Other 
agencies interested have been the cancer committee of the Sas- 
katchewan College of Physicians and Surgeons and the Saskat- 
chewan Branch of the Canadian Society for the Control of 
Cancer. 
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LONDON 

(Froin Otir Regular Correspondent) 

' Jan. 10, 1940. 

Transportation by Air of Blood for Transfusion 

In previous letters the arrangements for a blood transfusion 
service in the war on a scale never known before were 
described. As stated, transportation by air plays an impor- 
tant part and further details are now available. There is a 
fleet of aircraft to carry blood from the depots in which it is 
stored to the hospitals. A wire crate containing ten bottles 
of blood is the unit for dispatch. To each bottle is attached 
a tin box containing the sterilized equipment necessary for 
giving the blood. There are insulated bo.xes for the airplanes, 
each of which holds two crates and when loaded weighs about 
100 pounds. The boxes are kept loaded in the refrigerator 
until just before dispatch. Thereupon a block of ice contained 
in a tin box is slipped into the lid of the box. This, in con- 
junction with the kapok insulating material with which the 
walls of the box are lined, ensures that the temperature inside 
the bo.x will not rise more than S degrees C. in eight hours. 
Little structural change is required in the aircraft used for 
the work. The boxes are merely strapped to the fuselage to 
prevent rolling when in flight. The type of aircraft used can 
carry five boxes of blood; that is, 100 pints. 

Treatment of War Fractures by the Closed Method 

At the Royal Society of Medicine Dr. J. Trueta, late direc- 
tor of surgery at the General Hospital of Catalunya, Barcelona, 
described his method of treating war fractures, which gave 
good results in the Spanish civil war. Advance in the treat- 
ment of compound fractures had always been secured by the 
experience of war. He particularly discussed injuries from 
aerial bombs, which were more destructive than those from 
bullets. No measures against infection, such as antisepsis or 
serum, were used today without first excising damaged tissue. 
Contrary to the opinion held during the great war by surgeons, 
such as Leriche, he believed that the greatest danger of infec- 
tion lay not in bone but in muscle, which was favorable soil 
for anaerobic infection. In extensive wounds of the limbs, 
Trueta observed clinically, perhaps for the first time on a 
large scale, that true shock is the result of absorption of dis- 
integrating tissues. After air raids on Barcelona he operated 
radically on hundreds of persons with severe wounds of the 
limbs within half an hour and sometimes within twenty min- 
utes. After treatment of the primary shock a meticulous 
operation was performed, all devitalized tissue being removed. 
When operation was undertaken immediately it was common 
to observe that secondary shock or generalized infections did 
not occur. 

Movement increased the dissemination of infection in the 
body and rigorous immobilization prevented it. This could be 
obtained only by enclosing the limb in a rigid casing which 
prevented all movement and permitted good circulation. The 
onh' material which supplied this requisite was plaster of paris. 
Its only disadrantage was that it prevented e.xamination of 
the wound, but this was seldom necessary. In the upper limb, 
if properly applied, the closed method was alwaj's satisfactory' 
and gas gangrene and septicemia were very rare. In the lower 
limb the leg and the thigh must be separately considered. In 
fractures of the leg the circulation of the foot and the local 
circulation in the wounded part and the possibility of e.vcising 
dcvit.alized tissue must be carefully estimated. If, in spite of 
excision, there was still doubt about the vitality or the circu- 
lation, one should wait a day or two before putting on plaster, 
using open treatment with continuous traction. If amputation 
became necessary, it could then be performed without loss of 


time. In the thigh the indications were the same.but the local 
circulation of the tissues surrounding the wound was more 
important than the general circulation of the leg, which was 
easier to assess. By this treatment many lives as well as limhs 
could be saved and gas gangrene disappeared from the hospital. 

Reduction of fractures must be secured by traction on the 
operating table. The plaster of paris should then be applied 
under the anesthetic directly on the skin, without interposition 
of^ raw cotton or stockinet. Only the anterior-superior iliac 
spine, the os calcis and the achilles tendon required to be cov- 
ered with cotton. The immediate benefits of the plaster treat- 
ment were absence of pain, rapid disappearance of sliock and 
return of appetite. In 1,073 cases removal of the plaster for 
infection was necessary in only 0.75 per cent. The first plaster 
was retained for six weeks. 

In calling for a discussion of the paper the president of the 
section of surgery, Mr. Cope, described it as momentous and 
bidding fair to revolutionize a most difficult war problem. 
There was general agreement as to the value of the paper, but 
one speaker called attention to what might seem a small dis- 
advantage— the disagreeable smell due to saturation of the 
plaster with the discharges. Dr. Trueta replied that in a 
certain number of cases yeast obtained from breweries was 
applied and mitigated the smell. 

The Surgical Treatment of Coronary Disease 
At the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical Society Mr. Laurence 
O’Shaugnessy read a paper on the surgical treatment of cor- 
onary disease. In the cardiovascular clinic at the Lambeth 
Hospital of the London County Council he has performed 
twenty operations for cardiac revascularization. Fifteen of tlie 
patients suffered from angina pectoris. Of these five died: 
one on the table, another from uremia three months after the 
operation and three from heart failure two months after opera- 
tion. All the survivors made such progress that those who 
were bedridden became active again and those unable to work 
resumed their employment. There were five patients with 
symptoms of cardiac ischemia other than angina and in this 
group no death was caused by the operation. O'SIiaugncssy’s 
operation consists of supplying a fresh source of blood for the 
defective cardiac circulation by transplanting a segment of 
omentum into the chest and grafting it to the Iicart (cardio- 
omentopexy). He first demonstrated that this was possible 
by e.vperiment 5 on greyhounds. He tied the left coronary 
artery, which impaired their racing powers. He later per- 
formed cardio-omcntopc.xy on the ischemic heart and found 
that this restored their racing powers. He demonstrated vas- 
cular anastomosis between the omental graft and the coronary 
tree, 

O'Shaugnessy showed that his operation imit-itcs what m-ay 
occur in disease, .‘kfter coronary thrombosis in a small pro- 
portion of cases adhesions form between the infarct and the 
parietal pericardium. The beneficial association of pericarditis 
with coronary disease is illustrated by Sternberg’s classic ca.se 
of "pericarditis episternocardia’’ and Clifford Allbults patient, 
a phj'sician who returned to active practice after a severe 
attack of angina complicated by pericarditis. O .Shaugness) 
observed the following similar case: A man now 67 suffered 
from severe angina. Three years ago he had a more violent 
attack than any previous one and was removed to the hospital 
in a state of collapse. For some days his state was critical 
but he recovered and after some weeks in bed returned home. 
He gradually resumed general activity and was amazed to fins 
that his angina had disappeared. Moritz in 1932 demon- 
strated by injection studies the vascularity of pericardial adne- 
sions. In the pathologic department of the Lambeth llosphs. 
vascular continuity between the coronary tree and the vesseh 
of the pericardium was found in a case of pericarditis folio-- 
ing coronary thrombosis. Another example of disease pro- 
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ducing a collateral circulation is furnished by what sometimes 
happens in cases of uterine fibroids. When a pedunculated 
subserous fibroid suffers partial necrosis because the blood 
supply through a narrow pedicle is inadequate, the omentum 
adheres to the affected area and not only arrests the process 
but provides a local circulation adequate for the growth of 
the tumor, which may reach an enormous size. In cardio- 
omentopexy another benefit is possible; the graft (which is 
always attached in the region of the ape.x) may serve as a 
bridge between the right and left coronary vessels. 

Good results from cardio-omentopexy are not to be expected 
when there is gross coronary disease with occlusion at several 
points. Hence O’Shaugnessy considers that a case in which 
two or more attacks of thrombosis have occurred is probably 
unsuitable for operation. In cases of calcification of the cor- 
onary arteries the results have been bad. Typical indications 
for the operation are presented by the patient who has made 
an incomplete recovery from a single attack of thrombosis, 
progressive angina of effort, hypertensive heart failure which 
has reacted badly to medical treatment, and syphilitic aortitis 
with aortic incompetence and anginal symptoms. The contra- 
indications to operation are age, gross structural defects in 
the heart and vascular degeneration in the renal or cerebral 
vessels. 

A British Standard for Hemoglobinometers 
The British Standards Institution has circulated for com- 
ment a draft British standard specification for hemoglobinom- 
eters, based on the carbo,xyhemogiobin method of Haldane. As 
a result the institution has received requests that an acid 
hematin method, for example Sahli’s, not involving the use of 
coal gas or carbon mono.xide, should be standardized. Before 
deciding to proceed with this additional standardization the 
institution has circulated a memorandum to medical organiza- 
tions and individual practitioners interested in the subject, ask- 
ing for further information. 

PARIS 

(From Our Rcgulor Corrcsfioudcut) 

Dec, 30, 1939. 

Harvey Cushing 

In the meeting of the Academy of Medicine Dec. 19, 1939, 
Professor Guillain pronounced a eulogy on Harvey Cushing, a 
member of the academy since 1929, paying tribute to the extra- 
ordinary personality of Cushing, possessing as it did the moral 
and intellectual qualities of a physician at his best. He recalled 
the fine medical heredity of the great clinican of Boston, his 
professional, scientific and fraternal relations with William 
Osier, his travels in Europe, where he made many distinguished 
friends, his eminent services in the World War, his contributions 
and his ability as a teacher. He was, according to Guillain, an 
unerring clinician, a philosopher, educator and inspirer. All 
who knew him felt his courtesy, his sympathy and his deep 
humility. 

Prevention of Thrombopenia Due to Gold Salt Therapy 

In Lc Sa’>g< organ of the French society of hematology, 
Prof. Knud Secher, of Copenhagen, discusses grave accidents 
due to gold therapy or sodium thiosulfate. Thrombopenias 
occur almost altogether in patients affected with rheumatism. 
Secher thinks these accidents are not due to metal intoxication 
but to a reaction provoked by fo.xins liberated in the course of 
the treatment. Febrile reaction which he traces solely to 
liberated toxins may be prevented by the administration of vita- 
mins. The vitamin deficiencies affect the same organs which 
arc affected by gold intoxication. Accordingly, by combating 
vitamin deficiency protection can be given against these acci- 
dents. A mixture of vitamin A (20,000 international units), 
B, (from 750 to 1,500 international units), B: (from 37S to 750 
Krieger-Lassen units) and C (2,500 international units) enables 


Secher to prescribe the gold salt therapy with high dosage for 
a large number of polyarthritic persons. He never observed a 
case of thrombopenia. A few exanthems that occurred during 
treatment were rapidly aborted by the administration of vita- 
min C, a substance that is markedly deficient in rheumatic and 
tuberculous patients. 

Megakaryocytes and Sternberg’s Cells 
The frequent use of sternal puncture in the diagnosis of blood 
diseases led Gustavo Pittaluga at St. Anthony’s Center of Blood 
Research to investigate the differences between Sternberg’s 
ganglionic cells and the megakaryocytes that exist normally in 
the myeloid tissue. Medlar recently raised the question of the 
connection of Sternberg’s cells with Hodgkin’s disease. He 
found Sternberg cells in patients with Hodgkin's disease and 
thinks their origin is a systematic process of megakaryocytic 
metaplasia of the reticulo-endothelial system. Pittaluga does 
not share his view. He found essential differences in a study 
of 100 megakaryocytes and 100 Sternberg cells in the same per- 
son. The first have an average diameter of 46 microns and 
attain a maximal diameter of 90 ; the second measure from 32 to 
70 microns. The relations of the nuclear mass to the cytoplasm, 
the chromatophilia of the cytoplasm, the structure of the mito- 
chondria, the structure and chromatophilia of the nuclear chro- 
matins arc not the same. The nucleolar mass and the number 
of azurophil granulations indicate further contrasts. Besides, 
Sternberg’s cells are not characterized by lymphogranuloma- 
tosis. Pittaluga concludes that no etiologlc connection exists 
between the two diseases. 

BUENOS AIRES 

CProffi Oiir Jicffufar CorrcJ^ondcJit) 

Dec. 30, 1939. 

Isolation of Hypertensive Substance in the Blood 
The kidney of animals with permanent arterial hypertension 
which was induced by constricting the renal artery pourS into 
the blood a hypertensive substance (Houssay, Fasciolo and 
Taquini). If such a kidney is grafted in the neck of a normal 
dog by uniting the renal artery and vein of the kidney to the 
carotid and jugular vein respectively of the normal dog, tlje 
blood pressure increases in from five to fifteen minutes. If a 
normal kidney is grafted in the neck of a normal dog the blood 
pressure of the animal does not increase (Houssay and Fasciolo 
1937). The citrated plasma of the venous blood of the ischemic 
kidney produces a strong vasoconstriction in the Laewen 
Trendelenburg toad preparation. Vasoconstriction is not caused 
when plasma of the venous blood of the normal kidney is used 
(Houssay and Taquini, 1938). To obtain greater concentration 
of vasoconstrictive substance in the blood, Braun Menendez and 
Fasciolo used venous blood from a kidney which was supplied 
with blood from a cardiopulmonary preparation. In an hour of 
functioning, tlie defibrinated blood loses almost all its vasocon- 
strictive action. If by this time the supply of arterial blood is 
reduced by 80 or 90 per cent and after the reduction the venous 
blood from the kidney is collected, it can be shown that the 
hypertensive and vasoconstrictive action appears immediately 
in the blood. An injection of a small amount of blood is given 
to a chloralosed dog with tlie aim of desensitizing the animal 
against shocking substances. After an hour it is found that the 
blood from the ischemic kidney has a hypertensive action, if it 
is compared with that of the kidney which has an abundant 
blood supply from the circuit of irrigation (control blood). The 
authors, in collaboration with Leloir and Munoz, found that 
the hypertensive substance of the blood serum dissolves itself 
when the serum is treated with three volumes of acetone. The 
evaporated residue elevates the arterial blood pressure of chlo- 
ralosed dogs. The hypertensive substance is soluble in glacial 
acetic acid and resists boiling as well as add hydrolysis. It 
dissolves neither in ether nor in amyl alcohol. The hypertensive 
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substance is differentiable from renin, which does not stand 
boiling and does not dissolve in 75 per cent acetone. It is also 
differentiable from epinephrine. Braun Menendez and his col- 
laborators found that when renin is incubated in blood serum 
from a normal dog, horse or ox for fifteen minutes a vasocon- 
strictive substance appears in the serum which is identical with 
that of the blood of the kidney with acute ischemia. The sub- 
stance dissolves if three volumes of acetone are added to the 
blood serum. The substance resists boiling and acid hydrolysis. 
If renin and the blood serum are separately incubated and then 
mixed just prior to the aggregation of acetone to the mixture, 
the extract from the mixture is inactive. The hypertensive sub- 
stance is called hypertensine. Work carried on by the Institoto 
de Fisiologia of the Faculty of Medicine of Buenos Aires 
resulted in obtaining hypertensive substances, originating in the 
ischemic kidney, from the blood of dogs. 

Cardiac Changes in Avitaminosis 
Dr. Soldati reported to the Sociedad Argentina de Biologia 
of Buenos Aires observations on disturbances of the heart in 
experimental avitaminosis Bj in rats and dogs. Bradycardia 
which is not modified by administration of atropine or pitressin 
was found in avitaminosis Bi in rats. In dogs tliere are tachy- 
cardia, hypotension and dilatation of the right side of the heart. 
The electrocardiogram shows an exaggerated P wave, uneven- 
ness of the QR waves and sometimes inversion of the T wave. 


A, M. A. 

Feu. 10. 1910 

Personals 

Dr. J, J. Spangenberg was appointed president of tlie 
Departamento Nacional de Higiene to fill the vacancy left by 
Dr. Miguel Sussini, who retired. 

The following appointments were recently made; Prof. A. J. 
Costa for the chair of surgical technic of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine of Buenos Aires, left vacant by the death of Prof. Guillermo 
Bosch Arana, and Prof. E. Castano for the chair of urologic 
clinic vacated by Dr. Bernardino Maraini, who retired at the 
age limit. 

The following physicians left recently for the United Slates: 
Dr. Hugo Chiodi with a scholarship of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to carry on studies in the Fatigue Laboratory of Haiward. 
Dr. Flaminio Vidal with a scholarship of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to work on the subject of neurology' under Dr, S. W. 
Ranson in Chicago. Dr. Eduardo de Robertis with a scholar- 
ship of the Fundacion Devoto of the Academia Nacional de 
Medicina of Buenos Aires to study histology at Chicago Uni- 
versity. Drs. Joaquin Llacer and J. Sozzi with the scholarship 
of the Asociacion Argentina para el Progreso de las Cicncias 
to study microchemistry in the New York University, Dr. 
Armando Parodi with a scholarship of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to study viruses at the Rockefeller Institute of New York. 
Dr. C. Galii Mainini is to study nutritional diseases with Dr, 
E. P. Joslin, of Boston. 

Visitors 


There are interfascicular edema, perinuclear vacuolization and The following professors visited recently the medical centers 
marked vacuolization of the system of conduction in ail cases, of Argentina and gave lectures : Profs. Roventine of New York 
The electrocardiogram of a dog indicated recent infarct. The (anesthesia), Gray Turner of London (surgery), G. Maranon 
animal was killed. There were two anemic infarcts, some small of Madrid, G. G. Voronoff of Paris and George Harrop of 
recent infarcts and remains of old infarcts. Obstructed vessels Baltimore. 


were not found in the zone of the anemic infarct, which probably 
was caused by functional disturbances of the myocardial supply, 
namely spasm, or compression by edema, in dogs with hypo- 
tension and with muscular fibers altered by the disturbance of 
nutritional insufficiency. Dogs with avitaminosis Bi react to 
intravenous administration of epinephrine with e.xaggerated 
hypertension and normally to acetylcholine hypotension. Pifres- 
sin produces bradycardia less acute in dogs with avitaminosis Bx 
than in normal dogs. Stopping of the heart is obtained by 
stimulating the vagus nerve with the same acuteness as in 
control dogs. 

Changes in Bones in Endemic Fluorosis 

The presence of mottled enamel on the teeth of persons living 
in different regions of Argentina in which the amount of fluoride 
in drinking waters is abundant has been studied for years. 
Recently it was found that nine patients observed in Buenos 
Aires who came from the Pampas and other regions of the 
province of Buenos Aires had acute mottled enamel and skeletal 
alterations which varied from increased thickness of the lumbar 
and pelvic bones to generalized typical osteopetrosis. Drs. 
Capizzano, Paterson of Toledo, ilegj' and Vaiotta reported the 
condition in the Rct'ista dc medkina y cicncias afincs ( 1 , No. 4, 
1939) and Mascheroni, I,furwz and Rcussi reported an acute 
case to the Sociedad Argentina de Biologia. The patient died 
from uremia. Fluoride (0.97 per cent) was found in the ashes 
of the bones. 

Epidemic of Psittacosis 

Outbreaks of psittacosis from parrots imported from Australia 
arc frequently reported in Argentina. The first epidemic, well 
studied and in which a diagnosis was made, was reported by 
Barros in 1929. More than ten epidemics have been studied in 
the last ten vears. The diagnosis has been made through the 
Instituto Bacteriologico del Departamento National de Higiene, 
directed by Prof. Alfredo Sordelli. Recently an outbreak took 
place, with twenty-five patients and nine deaths. Three pbysi- 
cians’werc victims of the epidemic; one recovered and two died. 


The following professors came to Argentina in exile; Pro- 
fessors Herlitzka of Turin, Fod of Milan, Lattes of Pavia and 
Morpurgo of Turin. TJicy have neither official nor teaching 
positions. 

Deaths 

Dr. Enrique Baztcrrica, an academic member, honorary pro- 
fessor and ex-dean of the Facultad dc Cicncias Mcdicas of 
Buenos Aires and founder of modern gynecologic surgerj' of 
Argentina, aged 78, is dead. 

Dr. Francisco Llobct, ex-assistant professor of anatomy and 
surgical medicine of the Facultad de Cicncias Mcdicas of Buenos 
Aires, aged 66, died of myocardial infarction. His collection of 
paintings is one of the richest in South America. 

Dr. Bernardino Maraini, head of the department of urolog)' 
of the Rawson Hospital and retired professor of the chair of 
clinical urology of the Faculty of Medicine of Buenos Aires 
died of myocardial infarction. 

Dr. J. Salleras Pages, assistant professor of clinical urologj' 
and head of the department of urology of the T. dc Alvcar 
Hospital, aged 52, is dead. 

Marriages 


Ellsworth H. Tax-keviull, Chicago, to Miss Eleanor 
Meyer, of Mount Olive, Ilk, in November 1939. 

James Elliot W.mkeb, Hopkinsville, Ky., to Miss Perliee 
Tucker, of Camp Hill, Ala., Dec. 26, 1939. 

Jesse Blease Floyd, Great Falls, S. C., to Miss Margaret 
Lewis Yongue, of Pickens, Dec. 24, 1939. 

Woodrow B, Estes, Williamsburg, Ky., to Miss Lucy Man- 
ley, of Akron, Ohio, Dec, 27, 1939. 

Pearl A. Towoxex, Ontonagon, Mich., to Erkki Leppo, of 
Finland, at Detroit, Oct. 13, 1939. 

Edward Alex Heise, Columbia, S. C., to Miss Imogenc 
Hort Posey in December 1939. 

Charles P. Roper to Miss Cira Elizabeth Inman, both o: 
York, S. C., Nov. 7, 1939. 
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Deaths 


George Emerson Brewer, New York; University of Buf- 
falo School of Medicine, 1884 ; Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
1885; member of the Medical Society of the State of New 
York and the American Association of Genito-Urinary 
Surgeons; member and first president of the American 
Surgical Association and the Society of Clinical Surgeons; 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons; assistant demon- 
strator of anatomy from 1892 to 1900, instructor of surgery from 
1900 to 1903, clinical lecturer, 1903-1904, professor of clinical 
surgery from 1904 to 1913, professor of surgery from 1913 to 
1917 and since 1917 emeritus professor at the Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons; during the World 
War was director of a base hospital in France and was later 
consulting surgeon to the Forty-Second Division of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force; consulting surgeon to the Presby- 
terian, Roosevelt, Woman's, City and St. Vincent’s hospitals 
and the Manhattan Eye and Ear Infirmary; was consultant 
to the Perth Amboy (N. J.) Hospital and the Muhlenberg 
Hospital, Plainfield; author of a “Textbook on Surgery for 
Practitioners and Students” published in three editions, and 
"Method of Surgical Diagnosis”; aged 78; died, Dec. 24, 1939, 
in the Harkness Pavilion of Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center. 

Henry Barton Jacobs ® Baltimore; Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, 1887; associate in medicine at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, 1896-1904; original secretary 
from 1904 to 1920 and member of the original board of directors 
of the National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, now the National Tuberculosis Association; past 
president of the Maryland Tuberculosis Association and the 
Laennec Society for the Study of Tuberculosis; was a trustee of 
the Peabody Institute, Johns Hopkins Hospital, the Harriet 
Lane Home for Invalid Children, the Maryland Institute, the 
Children’s Hospital School and the Church Home and Infirmary ; 
past president of the Hospital for Consumptives, Towson; was 
a member of the original board of managers of the Maryland 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium; associate editor of the Annals 
of Medical History; aged 81; died, Dec. 18, 1939, of coronary 
occlusion, 

Howard Edwin Ruggles ® San Francisco; Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, 1913; associate clinical professor of 
roentgenology from 1918 to 1927 and clinical professor since 
1927, University of California Medical School ; roentgenologist 
to St. Luke’s Hospital and University of California Hospital; 
consulting roentgenologist to the Southern Pacific Hospital, 
Children’s Hospital, Shriner’s Hospital and San Francisco 
Hospital; member of the American Roentgen Ray Society; 
served during the World War; autlior, with Dr. George W. 
Holmes, of “Roentgen Interpretation,” published in 1918, and 
"Urological Roentgenology,” with Dr. Miley B. Wesson, pub- 
lished in 1936; aged 53; died, Dec. 29, 1939, of coronary 
sclerosis. 

George Waller Hawley, Westport, Conn.; Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, New York, 1899; member of the 
Connecticut State Medical Society and the New England 
Surgical Society ; fellow of the American College of Surgeons ; 
served during the World War; associate professor of surgery 
at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, New York, 
from 1921 to 1928; attending surgeon to the Bridgeport Hospital 
from 1909 to 1934 and St. Vincent’s Hospital, Bridgeport, from 
1910 to 1917; assistant surgeon. Hospital for Ruptured and 
Crippled, New York, from 1908 to 1921; aged 65; died 
January 1. ’ 

Robert Parke Bay ® Baltimore; University of Maryland 
School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1905; professor of oral surgery 
at Ins alma mater; fellow of the American College of Surgeons- 
past president of the Baltimore City Medical Society chief 
surgeon to the Maryland General Hospital ; attending surgeon 
to the Church Home and Infirmary-; consulting surgeon to the 
South Baltimore General Hospital, Union Hospital of Cecil 
County, Elktoii, and the Harford Jfemorial Hospital, Havre de 
Grace; chief medical examiner of the State Industrial Accident 
Commission; aged SS; died, January 1, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Edwin Lucien Perkins, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Northwestern 
Umversdy Jfedteal School, Chicago, 1904; member of the 
bouth Dakota State Aledica! Association and the American 
Urological Association ; fellow of the American College of 


Surgeons; past president of the Sioux Valley Medipl Associ- 
ation; served during the World War; lecturer m obstetrics at 
the University of South Dakota School of Medical Sciences 
Vermilion; formerly physician to the state penitentiary; aged 
69; on the staff of the McKennan Hospital, where he died, 
Dec. 10, 1939, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

John Henry Mullin, Wilmington, Del.; Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1916; member and 
secretary of the Medical Society of Delaware; fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons ; past president of the New 
Castle County Medical Society; served during the World War; 
served on the staff of the Delaware Hospital in various capaci- 
ties, on the courtesy staff of the Homeopathic, Wilmington 
General and St. Francis hospitals; aged SO; died, Dec. 20, 1939. 

Charles Falkowsky Jr. ® Scranton, Pa.; University of 
Pennsylvania Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1901 , 
member of the House of Delegates of the American Medical 
Association, 1936, 1938 and 1939; past president of the Medical 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania; fellow of the American 
College of Physicians; on the staffs of the Nanticoke (Pa.) 
State Hospital, Scranton State Hospital and the Mercy Hos- 
pital; aged 59; died, Dec. 28, 1939, of chronic myocarditis. 

Dolph D. McHenry @ Oklahoma City, Okla.; University 
Medical College of Kansas City, Mo., 1897; member of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolarjmgology ; fel- 
low of the American College of Surgeons ; on the staffs of the 
Wesley Hospital, Oklahoma City Hospital and St. Anthony’s 
Hospital; aged 66; died, Dec. 28, 1939, at St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital, St. Petersburg, Fla., of coronary thrombosis. 

Harry Clifton Burgess, Montreal, Que., Canada; McGill 
University Faculty of Medicine, Montreal, 1905; associate 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology at his alma mater; 
member of the American Gynecological Society; fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons ; served during the World War ; 
on the staffs of the Royal Victoria Hospital and Montreal 
Maternity Hospital; aged 56; died, January 1. 

William Colegrove Tuckerman, Cleveland; University of 
Wooster Medical Department, Cleveland, 1905; member of the 
Ohio State Medical Association and the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology; fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons ; aged 61 ; on the staff of the Glenville 
Hospital, where he died, Dec. 5, 1939, as the result of injuries 
received in an automobile accident July 30. 

Theron Sparhawk Langford, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Univer- 
sity of Michigan Department of Medicine and Surgery, Ann 
Arbor, 1902; member of the Michigan State Medical Society; 
past president and secretary of the Washtenaw County Medical 
Society; served during the World War; formerly member of 
the city board of health ; aged 67 ; died, Dec. 20, 1939, in the 
University Hospital of coronary thrombosis. 

Harry Locke Paddon, North West River, Labrador; 
L.R.C.P., London, and M.R.C.S., England, 1911 ; a medical 
missionary for many years associated with the work of Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell in Labrador; head of the hospital school and 
industrial work of the Grenfell Foundation at North West River, 
and Indian Harbor, Newfoundland; aged 58; died, Dec. 24, 
1939, in the Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Hospital. 

Joseph Numa Roussel ® New Orleans ; Tulane University 
of Louisiana School of Medicine, New Orleans, 1896; formerly 
professor of dermatology at the Louisiana State University 
Medical Center; for many years dermatologist in charge of the 
Touro Infirmary, and senior visiting physician, division of der- 
matology, Charity Hospital; aged 68; died, Dec. IS, 1939, of 
angina pectoris. 


Oren Mechling Kramer, Millersport, Ohio; Starling Medi- 
cal College, Columbus, 1897 ; member of the Ohio State 
Medical Association; past president of the Fairfield County 
Medical Society; formerly physician to the state penitentiary; 
aged 66; died, Dec. 18, 1939, in the White Cross Hospital, 
Columbus, of coronary thrombosis. 

Lee Humphrey, Malta, Ohio; Medical College of Ohio, 
Cincinnati, 1888; member of the Ohio State Medical Associ- 
ation; member and past president of the state medical board; 
and for many years member of the county school board and 
of the school board of Malta; bank president; aged 75; died, 
Dec. 30, 1939, of angina pectoris. 

James H. Oakley ® Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Evansville, Ind. ; Northwestern University Medical School, 
Chicago, 1891 ; entered the U. S. Public Health Service as an 
assistant surgeon March 21, 1893,' and retired Nov. 1, 1929; 
aged 70; died, Dec. 21, 1939, of hypertension and cerebral 
hemorrhage. 
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® Surg., Lieut. Commander, U. S. Naw 
etired, San Dxego, Calif.; George Washington UniversiS 
School of Medicine, Washington, D. C., 1904; entered the 
navy m 1906 and retired July 1, 1937, for incapacity resulting 
from an incident of service; aged 62; died, Nov. 9, 1939. ^ 

T Frankel ® Louisville, Ky. ; University of 

Louisville Medical Department, 1906; associate clinical profes- 

” a Hospital and the Kosair Hospital; 

aged 59; died, Dec. 27, 1939, of arteriosclerosis. 

Simon Peter Schroeder, Nashville, 111.; Hospital College 
of Medicine, Louisville, Ky., 1887; member of the Illinois State 
Medical Society; formerly secretary of the Washington 
bounty Medical Society; at one time county coroner; aged 78- 
died, Dec. 24, 1939, of coronary thrombosis. ’ 


George Marquet Phillips, Eau Gallic, Fla.; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1887 ; at one time pro' 
lessor of genito-urinary surgery at the Barnes Medical College, 
St. Louis; aged 77; died, Dec. 25, 1939, in the Riverside Hos- 
pital, Jacksonville, of cerebral hemorrhage. 


Henry Wise Lyon, Windsor, N. C.; University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1918; formerly county 
health officer, member of the county board of health and mem- 
ber of the school board; aged 49; died, Dec. 16, 1939, of 
chronic myocarditis and hypertension. 


Joes. .t. jr. A. 
Fee. 10, 1540 


Grange, Mass,; University of the 
South Medical Department, Sewanee, Tenn. 1S98' .need /fl- 

County Hosp5'Gr«nfieW 
of cerebral hemorrhage and arferioscierosis. ' 

Handy,. Caro, Mich.; Detroit College of Jfcdicine, 
^f'ohigan State Medical Society; formerly 
registration in medicine; aged SO; 
Qiea, Dec. 1939, of clironjc juyocardftfs. 

Joseph Harrison Shelton ® Kingsville, Texas; University 
of Virginia Department of ilfedicine, Charlottesville, 1905; 
n College of Surgeons; aged 56; icd, 

Uec. 23, 1939, of coronary thrombosis. 


Philadelphia; jeffersott 
Medical College of Piitladelphia, 1896; member of the Medion! 
bociety of the State of Pennsylvania; aged 72; died, Dec. 5, 
i969, of arteriosclerotic heart disease. 


James Perry Vickrey, Steele, Xfo. ; St. Louis College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1917 ; member of the Missouri State 
Medical Association; aged 55; was found dead, Dec. 17, 2939. 
of stab wounds inflicted by robbers. 


Lewis Lowe Neblett, Clarksville, Tenn.; Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, 1901 ; member of the 
Tennessee State htedical Association ; aged 73 ; died, Dec. 25, 
1939, of coronary occlusion. 


Victor Arthur Robertson ® Brooklyn; College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Medica! Department of Columbia College, 
New York, 1883 ; fellow of the American College of Surgeons, 
consulting surgeon to the Coney Island and Harbor hospitals; 
aged 78; died, Dec. 21, 1939. 

Leon Algernon Tancil ® Chicago; Howard University 
College of Medicine, Washington, D. C., 1921 ; on the staffs of 
the Central Free Dispensary and the Provident Hospital; aged 
49; died, Dec. 7, 1939, in the Presbyterian Hospital of amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis. 

Louis John Frederick Staack, Brooklyn ; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Medical Department of Columbia 
College, New York, 1895; aged 65; died, Dec, 25, 1939, in the 
New York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, New York, 
of coronary occlusion. 

Roy Sumner Stearns, Portland, Ore. ; Han-ard Medical 
School, Boston, 1905 ; member of the Oregon State Medical 
Society; fellow of the American College of Surgeons; on the 
staff of the Portland Sanitarium; aged 62; died, Dec. 12, 1939, 
of coronary occlusion. 

William Henry Steele, Montpelier, Ohio; University of 
Michigan Department of iledicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, 
1903; for many years member of the board of education; served 
during the World War; aged 66; died, Dec. 22, 1939, of 
coronary sclerosis, 

Luther Throngberry Young, Florence, Ala,; Emory 
University School of Medicine, Atlanta, 1917; member of the 
Medical Association of the State of Alabama; served during 
the World War; aged SO; died, Dec. 26, 1939, of a self-inflicted 
bullet wound. 

James Jett McCormick, Norfolk, Va.; University of 
Virginia Department of Medicine, Charlottesville, 1892; for- 
merly city health officer; city bacteriologist and secretary of 
the board of health; aged 71; died, Dec. 21, 1939, of bron- 
chiectasis. 

George Lewis Johnson, Xforristown, N. J.; Baltimore 
Medical College, 1901 ; member of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey; served during the World War; for many years police 
surgeon; aged 67; died, Dec. 12, 1939, of cerebral arterioscle- 
rosis. 

Nathaniel Robinson, Brooklyn; New York Homeopathic 
Medical College, 1885; fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons ; attending surgeon to the Carson C, Peck ^Icmorial Hos- 
pital; aged 78; died, Dec. 13, 1939, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Leonard Schreifels, Granite City, 111. ; St. Louis College of 
Phvsicians and Surgeons, 1899; member of the lilmois State 
Jledica! Society; past president of the Madison County Medical 
Society; aged 73; died, Dec. 27, 1939, of heart disease. 

Warren G. Young, Port Arthur, Texas; University of 
Louisville (Ky.) ifcdical Department, 1891j member of the 
State Medical’ Association of Texas; aged 70; died, Dec. 12, 
1939, in St. Jfarj-’s Hospital of coronary disease. 

James T Biggerstaff, Wabash, Ind. (licensed in Indiana in 
1903)- member of the Indiana State Medical Association; past 
president of the Wabash County Medical Society ; aged 8a; 
died in December 1939 ol chronic myocarditis. 


Emtl Philip Wilhelm Richter ® Saginaw, Jlich. ; Saginaw 
Valley Medica! College, 1900; served during the World War; 
formerly county coroner; aged 64; died, Dec. 21, 1939, in the 
Saginaw General Hospital. 

Arthur Asbra Shaw, Clinton, Maine; Sfedical School of 
Maine, Portland, 1891 ; member of the Maine ilcdical Associ- 
ation; aged 75; died, Dec. IS, 1939, in Concord, N. H., of 
carcinoma of the prostate. 

James Cowan Storie, Ashburnham. Mass.; College ol 
Physicians and Surgeons, Medical Department of Columbia 
College, New York, 1884; aged 84; died, Nov, 2, 1P3P, ol 
chronic myocarditis. 


Charles Franklin Martin, Boonvillc, Ind.; Loiiisvillc (Ky.) 
and Hospital Medical College, IPOS; member of the Indiana 
State Medical Association; aged 53; died, Dec, IS, 1P3P, of 
coronary occlusion. 

Charles Bond Warner, Port Henry, N. Y.; Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, New York, 1880; past president o( the 
board of education; aged 85; died, Nov. 25, 1939, of influenza 
and myocarditis. 

William Boyles Staples, Bladon Springs, Ala.; University 
of Nashville (Tenn.) Jfedical Department, 1896; aged 69; died, 
Dec. 13, 1939, in Mobile, of clironic nephritis and cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Edward Carson Abbott, Omaha; State University oi Iowa 
College of Homeopathic Medicine, Iowa City, 1899; aged 63; 
died, Dec. 16, 1939, in the Lutheran Hospital of chronic 
myocarditis. 

Eugene John Rooney, Chicago; University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine, Chicago, 1927; served during the World War; 
aged 44; died, Dec. 29, 1939, of massive hemorrhage and duo- 
denal ulcer. 

George Swan Iddings, Euclid. Ohio; Cleveland Medica! 
College, 1897; University of Wooster Medical Department, 
Cleveland, 1899; aged 88; died, Dec. 10, 1939, of arteriosclerosis. 

Harry Thorne, Dayton, Ohio; Medica! College of Ohio, 
Cincinnati, 1895; formerly member of the board of education; 
aged 66; died, Dec. 18, 1939, of chronic myocarditis. 

Victor Clyde Laughlin, Lancaster, Calif. ; Western Reserve 
Universit 3 ’ IMcdica! Department, Cleveland, 1898; aged 66; died, 
Nov. 26, 1939, of coronao’ thrombosis. 

Fred C. Cade, Chicago; Chicago Medical School, 1919; on 
the staff of the Provident Hospital; aged 53; died suddenly, 


Icc. 12, 1939, ol coronary thrombosis. 

Cora L. Emery Reed, Rock Island. III.: Halmcmann 
ledical College and Hospital, Chicago, 1884; aged 81; died, 
)cc. 3, 1939, of chronic myocarditis. 

Harry Wilfrid Gaddess ® Baltimore; Baltimore Univer- 
ity School of Medicine, 1900; aged 60; died, Dec. 2, 1939, oi 
erebral hemorrhage. 

Roswell Dwight Cruik^ank, Goose Creek, Texas ; Rush 
rhicatro. lOOa; aced 63: died. Dee, 20, 1937, ol 


ircbra! hemorrhage. , 

Yves Lefebvre, Montreal, Que., Canada ; Umverfity of 
Faniltv of 'Xlcdicine. Montreal, 1924; aged 41; oico. 


Dec. 20, 1939. 
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NORMAN BAKER 

Norman Baker, cancer quack oJ Muscatine, Iowa, and 
Eureka Springs, Ark., was found guilty on January 23, of 
using the United States mails to defraud. A few days later 
he was fined §4,000 and sentenced to four years in the 
penitentiary. This 56 year old, white haired, nonmedical 
founder of the Baker Hospital has been the subject of numer- 
ous reports, both in these columns and in the editorial pages 
of The Journal and in Hygcia, the health magazine. Now 
that he is for the first time quite incommunicado for a number 
of years, his history may be reviewed. 

In a book called "The Tiirotfle, A Fact Story of Norman 
Baker,” by Alvin Winston, we find that “it took half a cen- 
tury of magnificent living on Norman Baker's part to make 
the story,” and that the reader, when he finishes the story, 
is supposed to be inspired to write the following letter to his 
Congressman : 

“Dear Sir: THE THROTTLE. A E-wt Story of Norman Baker, 
charges that the radio trust did so and so; the niedic.ol monopoly, the 
American Medical Association, did so and so (fill in the details your own 
way); the aluminum trust and the rest did so and so. If this is untrue, 
scud Norman Baker to jail. If it is true, send t/ian to jail. I demand 
an investigation, at once. Or I’ll vote for a man who mV investigate. 
Sincerely.” 

One Clement Wood wrote a foreword for this book, in 
which he stated; 

“I admire Eranklin Roosevelt so much, for his magnificent start in 
cleaning up the mess the Kepuhlieans had plunged us into, that I shall 
not nominate Baker for President until Roosevelt is througl: with the job. 
My slogan is, Norman Baker as Roosevelt's successor!” 

Reference to the text indicates that Norman Baker was 
born in Muscatine, Iowa on Nov. 27, 1882, and was one of 
nine children of a family of German descent. It is plearly 
indicated in “The Throttle” that this is not a large city — 
“but it was the birthplace of Norman Baker ; and Bethlehem is 
smaller yet.” 

Again according to “The Throttle,” Baker received his edu- 
cation at the East Hill School and the Third Ward School 
and subsequently attended high school for a year and a half, 
at which time he apparently went to work in a machine shop. 
Later, according to the same source, he obtained a position 
which was offered to bis brother in a button factory by claim- 
ing that the brushes on the motor were not properly adjusted. 
According to “The Throttle ‘‘Now Norman Baker knew that 
there was nothing wrong with the brushes; but he was an 
instinctive salesman, and psychologist enougli already to be sure 
that McDermott didn’t know a brush from a pulley. He 
thought it would impress the potential employer. It did. The 
boy got the job.” 

“The Throttle” indicates that Baker believed in his own 
horoscope and the encouraging compliments which it paid to 
him. The author of “The Throttle” claims that “he once told 
me earnestly that he was sure that the moon, at least, had an 
effect on people; else why was it that, near the north pole, 
where the day is si.x months long, and the night as long, the 
women have only one menstrual period a year?” 

A number of years later Baker was busy promoting a mind- 
reading act that was continually going broke, according to 
“The Throttle,” which states that Baker cured himself of pneu- 
monia with the mental determination to get well and a dish of 
ice cream. His principal in his “act” featuring "mental thera- 
peutics was known as Madame Tangier’. Subsequent to 
this Baker is said by Winston to have invented and manu- 
factured the “Calliaphonc,” which was promoted by the Tang- 
ley Company, Muscatine, Iowa. The instrument was subse- 
quently heard nightly over XENT. 

If one may believe “The Throttle,” Baker at that time 
waged a successful war against the local power and light 
company at ^fuscatine, and his activities were supposed to 
have resulted in the development of a municipal plant which 
put the company out of business. 


His Calliaphone activities were burned out one night, and 
he started an art correspondence school. Comments “The 
Throttle;” “It is no wonder that the American Medical 
Association publicly branded him as a Jack-of-all-trades ; to the 
one-trade mind, such as that of a medical man, there is some- 
thing suspicious about a man who can do everything, and 
everything well. No doubt Baker will proudly accept the 
charge, if to it is added the summary of what he did in all 
these trades; so that the indictment will then run, Norman 
Baker, Jack of all trades, and master of all." 

About this time he was said to have some rather unusual 
ideas as to the treatment of shell shock. In the meantime he 
had reestablished the Calliaphone business on the profits 
obtained from the correspondence school course in art and began 
his activities in the radio field, which subsequently developed 
into Station KTNT at Muscatine. According to “The Throttle” 
he fought A. T. & T. and what he refers to as the “Radio 
Trust.” His activities in the radio field led him into many 
other businesses. Because the crowds who attended the programs 
that were given over the radio complained of the food the)' 
obtained in Muscatine, he opened KTNT Cafe. Because they 
were unable to get gasoline, he opened KTNT Oil Station and, 
according to "The Throttle,” successfully bucked Standard 
Oil. When the visitors to KTNT complained of blow-outs, he 
started the manufacture of a tire called The Tangley Pure 
Gum Rubber Tire, and “other products were added. A mail- 
order catalog was issued, which Baker still asserts contained 
more real bargains, more value for the money, than any cat- 
alog issued in the United States from that day to this.” 

He was also operating TNT Magazine Publishing Com- 
pany, the Baker Press, which printed “The Throttle,” and the 
Baker Cancer Hospital, in addition to the Tangley Corre- 
spondence Art School, the Baker Advertising Agency, the 
KTNT Chain Stores at Muscatine and Davenport, the West- 
ern Drug Company and tlie Mid-IVest Free Press, in addition, 
of course, to the Tangley Company, which manufactured the 
Calliaphone. 

He was active in 1929 in the anti-aluminum ware campaign, 
and, if “The Throttle” can be believed, he first took up with 
cancer when he was “on the alert to find some matters of sen- 
sational public interest” and “at this time Baker, like most 
Americans, had been led by the pronouncements of the American 
Jfedica! Association and their subsidiaries the State Boards of 
Health, to believe that cancer was one of the most dreaded of 
all diseases and was incurable,” He became convinced that he 
had encountered a real cure and that if this could be proved, 
TNT would carry a story “Cancer Is Curable,” if not, a story 
entitled “Cancer Doctor a Fake." 

Apparently Baker had been previously connected with a vari- 
cose vein treatment and, with the inventor. Dr. Barewaid, opened 
the Tangley Institute at Muscatine, Iowa, for the treatment of 
this condition. Subsequently, according to “The Throttle,” he 
reviewed the evidence which became available as a result of bis 
further investigations, and “the December 1929 issue of TNT 
. . . came out with an article revealing all these facts, headed 
by the proud title ‘Cancer is Conquered.’ ” According to “The 
Throttle,” he had arrived, from his painstaking tests, at the 
conclusion that “we quote from the December 1929 TNT— -‘the 
rvorst cases of cancer can be permanently cured. He challenges 
the world to investigate and disprove this broad and positive 
statement by the facts. All that he asks is open-minded inves- 
tigation.’ ” 

In “The Throttle” we find the statement; “Some said Baker 
was out for Governor; others, that he aspired to shoulder the 
Senatorial toga. Baker has no political ambitions . . And 
eight pages further along, in referring to some difficulty that 
Baker had encountered, it is stated ; "There was only one good 
answer for it; for Baker to accept the proposition that bad 
been made to him, that he run for Governor of Iowa, on the 
Farmer-Labor ticket.” And a few sentences further along; 
"Next to the two major parties, Baker carried practically every 
county in Iowa.” As nearly as can be determined, this sentence 
indicates that he ran third in those counties. According to the 
Associated Press, he was also subsequently a candidate for 
senator in Iowa in 1936. 
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One more reference to "The Throttle" is in order. Says the 
author: If I were to have the power to dictate the future 
chapters of his life, I think I should head them: 

OP-.es .be 

^ Ob.iin Radio Monopoly, and Appoint- 

ment of Impartial Federal Radio Commission. 

Chapter XXXt. Selling of Aluminumware for Kitchen Use Made a 
^«*™er P“«P“a>'y Offense. Poisonous 'Purifying' of Water Forbidden 

XXXn. Norman Baker Elected President of the United 
AWr’ '’"n Ticket. Perhaps of the United Stales and 

Mexico. But perhaps that is ioolang too far info the future. But Tim 
the canary IS whistling his heart out, right over the immense hexagonal 
desk, and the sturdy little Napoleon is leaning over towards me earnestly 
Now, Aivw, the way this book ought to end, is 

Now the license of KTNT has not been restored to date; 
the A. M. A. has not been dissolved; chain radio is neither a 


JOVZ.A.XA 
Trs. 10, isti 

ciation against the promotion of medical fraud. The Tourval 

either '>™‘->dcasfmg vat 

American Jfcdicai Association tot 
that he induced sufferers from cancer to resort to his nostrum 
in place of obtaining proper treatment. 

X?? Journal it was pointed out tl«t 

the Des Moines Register had reprinted the previous article 
re ative to Baker and had made an investigation of its own 
which established the utter falsehood of the claims made by 
him in his radio talks. The Register revealed many deaths 
from cancer among the Baker cffentefe and revealed the menace 
'c vicious influence against modern scien- 

tific diagnosis and treatment and modern health work. Baker’s 
reply was to state that he was being persecuted by the "Medical 
Trust, that he was benefiting 25 per cent of cancer, and that 
the Des Moines Register was “cowardly, contemptible and dirty." 

That same year record was obtained of an individual who 
had been fold at the Baker Institute that he had cancer of the 



Greatly reduced reproduction of the cover of Norman Baker's Magi^ine 
TNT In it and in reprints of it. Baker declared that cancer had been 
conquered, and published details of alleged cures which investigation 
proved to be not cures hut deaths. 


chin and who stated that the Baker Institute “asked $250 for 
the cure and §240 to §360 hospital care; also they charged §10 
examination before they would look at me. At the university 
hospital they charged ^9.50 in all and I was there just twelve 
days!’’ His treatment at the hospital referred to (University of 
Iowa College of Medicine) was entirely successful. Inci- 
dentally, the patient's condition was not cancer of the chin but 
what is commonly known as “barbers’ itch.” 

The following year the Bureau of Investigation published an 
article in The Journal entitled “Norman Baker’s Radio Sta- 
tion KTNT.” It was stated that Baker was suing the American 
Medical Association for half a million dollars for alleged libel. 
In the meantime Norman Baker had applied for renewal of In's 
broadcasting license, but it was denied because Jfr. Yost, Chief 
Examiner for the Federal Radio Commission, pointed out that 
Baker had failed to cstablisli that a renewal of his license would 
be in the public interest, convenience or necessity, that in serving 
the public with radio programs the station had subordinated the 
interests of the listening public to the interests of the licensee, 
and that therefore the granting of the application for renewal 
would not serve the public interest, convenience or necessity 
and therefore recommended that renewal be denied. Sulisc- 
quently an extension was obtained by Baker, but he was definitely 
ordered off the air by June 5, 1931. 

The case of Norman Baker versus the American kfcdica! 
Association, after some four weeks of court proceedings, 
resulted in a verdict for the Association. Evidence was intro- 
duced in the trial justifying the statements on wliich libel was 
charged. At that time The Journal pointed out that "the 
evidence brought forth arouses pity for the situation that can 
permit the poor, the sick and the ignorant to be exploited. Jus- 
tification by the courts of the condemnation given by The 
Journal to such exploitation repays but in small measure those 
who have suffered. The only answer that charlatanism can 
make to the publication of facts is a suit for libel. In its efforts 
to protect the public, The Journal and the American Medical 
Association have not been rarely compelled to respond to such 


monopoly nor has it been dissolved; the selling of aluminum 
ware is not a penitentiary offense, because aluminum ware is 
not poisonous, as Baker has stated it is; and Norman Baker is 
in jail with little likelihood of ever becoming president of either 
the United States or Mexico, let alone both. Incidentally, Baker 
was not released on bond, because the judge stated that if he 
were in Baker’s shoes he would skip the country if he were 
out on bond, especially if he had as much financial interest m 
another country as Baker has in Mc-xico. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association first 
reported Baker’s activities in the issue of April 12, 1930, under 
the title "Broadcasting Bunk.” It was pointed out that over 
KTNT of JIuscatine, Iowa, Baker was promoting the old 
Hoxscy “cancer cure,” which was responsible for many deaths 
in Taylorvillc, 111., a number of years before; that he was 
claimin" that the American Medical Association had offered him 
a million dollars in order to force the remedy off the market, 
and that he was using much of the scandalous insinuation that 
proprictarv manufacturers used back in 1905, w-hen they first 
attempted 'to hinder the battle of the American Medical Asso- 


suits. Fortunately, the Association is able to answer adequalcly. 
The appreciation of the medical profession and of !hc public is 
tendered to all those who have cooperated to bring to a success- 
ful issue the case of Norman Baker versus the Americ.iti 
Medical Association.” The following issue of The Journal 
carried a five page report of this case. 

Later the same year The Jour.nal published an editorial 
entitled "Voices Across the Rio Grande,” which referred to 
the John R. Brinkley radio station, XER, and slated that it 
was anticipated that Baker would also operate from across the 
river. In a report on "Dr. J. L. Statler and Norm.in Baker” 
published by the Bureau of Investigation in The Journal for 
July 31, 1937, it was noted that Baker was operating Station 
XENT at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, and was again applying for 
the right to open a station in Jfuscatine. In the mc.antimc 
Baker was operating hospitals at .Muscatine and Laredo, Texas, 
subsequently moving the Laredo institution to Eureka Springs. 
Ark. Furthermore, the Federal Communications Commission 
decreed that the manufacture of reproductions in this coiintr;.' 
and their transportation to a foreign country for the purpose ot 
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being broadcast from a foreign station so that they were received 
consistently in the United States was a violation of the regula- 
tions of the Commission. This decision, however, was subse- 
quently reversed. 

On April IS, 1939, The Journal published an editorial con- 
cerning the use of Baker’s "cancer cure” in New Zealand and 
stated that an investigating committee reported : 

“We have no doubt that Baker’s fluid is a powerful sclerotic agent 
and can cause great local destruction. Comp.ared with surgical treatment, 
destruction by a sclerosing or caustic fluid seems like a reversal to the 
treatment of the Jliddlc Ages, causing unnecessary mental distress, delayed 
healing and increased risk of septic infection. We have had no evidence 
whatever to show that Baker’s fluid has any selective powers in the 
tiestruction of cancer ceHs/' 

Under the heading “Arkansas Medical News” in The 
Journal for Sept. 30, 1939, it was noted that "Norman Baker, 
who moved his ‘cancer cure’ business to Arkansas after being 
accused of quackery in Iowa [he was fined $1,000 and sentenced 


if they fail to issue you a card each year. They didn't do a dam thing 
to Stat did they and I hla-bla it over the radio and told them old Stat 
would go right along and practice in Iowa without your dam old card, 
didn’t I tell them that— didn’t he work all year— didn't he get his card. 
To hell with that dam bunch of rats, they don’t bludd [bluff?] me one 
minute . . .** 

The identity of the author is self evident. “Stat" is presum- 
ably J. L. Statler, M.D. Statler and R, A. Bellows, the superin- 
tendent of the Baker Hospital, were also sentenced in this case 
— Statler for one year and one day and Bellows for two years. 

The defense offered twenty-seven witnesses in support of the 
contention that Norman Baker and four associates had acted in 
“good faith” in advertising cures for cancer and other diseases 
through the mails and over the radio. Several of the witnesses 
admitted on cross-examination that they had come to testify 
at the trial in response to telegrams sent them by Norman Baker 
.at Little Rock. Others said they had had letters from- the Baker 
Hospital. One individual told the court that he had volunteered 
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AtUc!« 1 

CJCT ANGER ««n^u*red. 
The grcalesl diicovery 

posJlue evre lor *en* 
cer, thal dread disease which 
ha» taken toll o! millieos ot 
lives, tanstd Uioutands ID eom- 



\ 

mit tuieide and driven etber 
thouundj to insanitj>-~hai been 
revealed an inieadeatjon 
condocted by Norman Baker, 
pubiiaiicr of TNT naffaaifie antt 
ooner of the Neman Caker Ea« 
terpmea and radio atatJon 
XTNT. Mho was asaiated by a 
phyticlan and member c£ hta 
etaff. 

Seeing fa believinc. 3Ir. Bak* 
tr and his fellow inveitisatora 
hate seen nith their own eyes 
enormous and nialifnant can« 
ten in advantoJ itasca of 
rrowih rapidly yield to a new 
and painless treatment, soften 
and disappear. .They selected 
the cancer cases th^msehes for 
observation after they had de- 
temioed tejond any doubt that 
they « cro auSheniic eases of can- 
cer The) have Hatched these 
true cases of rancer under treat- 
ment and haio seen the cancers 
CTOu smaller and pau asray. 

Will Spread the Truth 
As a result of these (nvestlss. 
lions, Mr. Baker ii ready to an- 
nounce to the H orld that • treat- 
ment has been found that per. 
tnanently cures cancer. 


The inveatifation has covered 
■cseral months of paiaatakine 
tfbsersatlon of selected cases. It 
will be continued for aomelifne 
and rejoHs voll be reported 5n 
TNT mafiiine. The results ob- 
aersed to date have thorouehly 
cosiinced 3fr. Bakerthat cancer 
has been conquered. Hebaade' 
elded, In cenaequenec. to place 
TNT nayaalne and radio sbition 
KTNT Hholeheartedly and un- 
reservedly behind a campaign 
to ipread Uiu truth throughout 
the viorid. 

Impariaoee of tbo Dtseoverr 
It la hardly necessary to ex- 
plain (ho importance of this dia* 
cfiveo'- Cancer is one of the 
most painful, hideous and ter- 
rible diseases knoan to Mia. It 
is adranciflf at an afannioy ralo 
in its Inroads on mankind. One 
person in every ten now has in- 
cipient .ormabynant cancer. Uo- 
leas It IS ehteked by aedical 
science its rapid spread wDt 
make it the major disease men- 
ace to the human race. Stativ 
tics shotv that more than 100,- 
000 persona die yearly of cancer. 
Science is encaged in a literal 
war of defense agaiaat >l end u 
steadily losiac ground. As a re- 
sult. cancer has become one of 
the chief eoocems of nediral 
scienee. No dtsease claims more 
attention and caused more scien- 
tific Imesbgatloaa A positive 
and permanent cure has been 
found (or this disease. A price- 
Jesa bleaslny has been conferred 
on (he human race. One of the 
greatest raoses of human luf- 
ferios Hill aoon be removed md 
the hearts of nilliona will be 
gladdened. 

The frithtful nature of this 
disease is indicated by the pic- 
tures on this page. Photo No. 1 
shows cancer of the fsce. The 
photograph stas mutilated so 
(hat (he patient'a features would 
pot be recognized. A cancerous 
growth like this eats its wsy 
from the outside into the mouth 
10 that the patient is not able 


to eat solid food and subsists oa 
fiquut food Until the end comes. 

Photo No. S shows a cancer- 
ous breast, nCtIt one breast re- 
mored. This u the most pre- 
ealent from of cancer. Men 
will never realise the untold at- 
ony aomcn suffer from it, 
Photo No. 3 show* another can- 
cerous breast. Here the cancer 
Is spreading to the upper part 
of (he shoulder and under the 

WhsI Csased the (Avestifsltan 

The investigilioR that reveal- 
ed this great discovery was 
sUrled by |(r. Baker after « 
number of seemingly miraculous 
cures of very severe cases of can. 
cer had been brought to htc at- 
tention. The physician who waa 
ef/ecline these remarkable 
cures had encountered deter- 
mined opposition from Ms pro- 
fession and was having a hard 
fight to retain his license. Tbia 
Situation appealed to Mr. Baker 
as demanding attention. Waa a 
valuable truth about to be sup- 
pressed because it might dia- 
(utb or upset established meth- 
oda and an organised and In- 
trenched Interest? An inpar. 




Phata No. 2 

tial invcstigatioR ought to r». 
veal the truth. A successful in- 
vestigation would either esUb- 


tbh the value of the alleged dis- 
cov-ery and thereby confer a 
pncelesa blnsmg pn humanity, 
«r else it wou/d expose the (reat- 
ment as a fake and the perpet- 
rator as a charlatan, thus sav- 



Pholo No. 3 

tng numberless prosptttive vie- 
time from losing their money 
uaeles.«ly or to their physical in- 
jury Added to tbm motivu 
was Mr. Baker's motive as a 
publisher keenly on the lookout 
for a feature artiele. 

Real Test PUuted 
The investigation was started 
witbout bias or prejudice either 
Sot or igMfngt the eiltgrd cure, 
but aolely for the purpose of re- 
vealing the truth The lint 
atep waa a visit with the physi- 
cian who had the cancer fortou- 
Ja. The fRterview impressed the 
investigators very much Pa- 
tients Were seen In various 
stages of the treatment and the 
eridenre they suppbed as to the 
efficacy of the treatment was 
•TenvheJmiag. The formula 
was not only being applied to 
Ifie core of cancer, but to th* 
core of other diseases arising 
from bad nutritional condiUons, 
aorh MS diabetes. Fright's dt- 
aease.^tobercolosis, goiter. staSv- 
ach ulcers, gait stones and rheu- 
ciatisxn. 


The phyilclan gave the in- 
Vestigatora many names and ad- 
dresses of patients whom ho 
stated had been cored for years 
and were wo'W Itvmg without a 
trace of cancer. He asked the 
Invcstigstora to interview tbem- 
Acreptance of this offer was de- 
ftnred for the time being in fav- 
or of a test that would be of a 
much more fundamental and 
convincing nature The tMtl- 
tnony alone of alleged former 
patients would not be conclu- 
sive. as testiiaonials are often 
obtained by payments or per- 
aowal Influence. 

As the basis of the inresf/gs- 
tion, Mr. Baker proposed that 
he aeiect five test patlenta for 
the treatmeDt after U had been 
positively determined that they 
had cancer. The actual results 
obtained from the treatment of 
Ihtse aelected palirsts would 
'fairly gpage the value of the 
remedy. He proposed to obtain 
these, patients by giving talks* 
over his tadvo station, KTNT. in 
which he would call for v-olun- 
teers tor a tut treatment for 
cancer. The selection was to be 
tnade, it possible, from patients 
eoming from different parts of 
the ceimtry, shoRing cancer in 
different stages of growth, and 
in different parts of the body, 
in addition Hr. Baker and hu 
assistants would avail them- 
eelves of the bffer to Inlervieiv' 
or write to patients aald to have 
been cured jeara ago and who 
had not suffered the return of 
the cancera. 

riv% pv^ents Selected • 

This challenge 'was Immedi- 
ately aroepted. A stipulated 
price was agreed open for the 
test patlenta. and Mr. Baker 
agreed to pay the exp«>*es of 
eome of the patients. In the ae- 
toTnpa'Qyingpkges are presented 
piStorea of the test patients s«. 
lected showfng the cancerous 
growths. In the January issue 
of TNT ptctnires of cored pa- 
tients together with complete 


data will be presented. TTe 
Will not publish the Rames.aRd 
addretsra of the patients as they 
do not wish undue publicity, 
but assure our readera that the 
onginal photographs, letters and 
affidav Its connected with the in- 
vestigation, and the Identify of 
the patients, ace a matter of 
retprd, and wil] be furnished 
any government or private in- 
ctiCutioa, physician, mediesl 
group or. association desiring to 
inietiigste for the purpose of 
giving the truth to the public. 

As a publisher, Mr. Baker 
does not desire credit for being 
the first to reveal thl< discovery 
to the world. He has, therefore, 
sent copies of tbU article to the 
press and has invited the news- 
papers to verify the faeU claim- 
ed as a result of Us investiga- 
tion. or use all or any part of 
thU article, • 

Firtl Patient Treated 

The first patient to respond 
lo the radio call for the test 
treatRient was a woman veho 
lives 23 miles ttom Jfuseatine 
and was suffering from a very 
bod abdominal cancer. She had 
been treated by local physicians 
and the Medical College of the 
State Uniicrslty of Tona for can- 
cer. At a last resort radium 



Photo No. a ' r 
was used. The result of these 
radiom burns are shown in the 
photograph of this woman, 
marked Photo No. 4. This ra- 
dium bum w as about four Inches 
long and when spread out was 


Miniature reproduction of a double-page spread of the Baker article in his magaaine TNT. telling the public that “Cancer Is Conquered.” 


to one day in the Muscatine county jail following his plea 
of guilty to an indictment charging him with practicing medi- 
cine without a license], surrendered to the United States 
marshal on a federal indictment charging him with using the 
mails to defraud.” The conclusion of this case is referred to in 
the opening paragraph above. Others who have been associated 
with Baker for a number of years and who were indicted along 
with him will be the subject of an early article in these pages. 

The trial was quite suggestive of the trial of Baker versus" 
the American Medical Association and, needless to say the 
testimony of the experts was very similar. Evidence was intro- 
duced to show that Baker had e.xpecfed to make a million in 
a year s time, that he employed the word “suckers” in this con- 
nection, and that former employees testified that they had never 
seen any cancer cured. According to an Associated Press 
release from Little Rock, Ark,, the following note was entered 
m evidence; 


. ' courage and nerve and tell the first ’ 

fells you he will cancer [cancel?] your license. Kev. 
jej as any Ur. even been cancelled or revoked and what in he! do you ca; 


to come to testify “to help Afr. Baker out.” Needless to say, 
the evidence of these individuals was riddled and failed to stand 
up as adequate evidence of the usefulness of the procedures 
employed by Baker. 

Baker’s "experts” included Dr. E. M. Perdue and Dr. Charles 
Loffler. Both have been subjects of adverse reports by the 
Bureau of Investigation in these pages. Again and again the 
same names appear whenever charlatans are called to account 
in the courts. Is there not an old proverb about “Birds of a 
feather”? The government experts included Dr. Max Cutler 
of Chicago and Dr. Francis Carter M''ood of New York City. 
They testified without remuneration and the public and medical 
profession owe them appreciation. 

A few days after being found guilty, Baker was fined $4,000 
and sentenced to four years’ incarceration. A motion for a new 
trial was denied. 

Four thousand dollars isn't a lot of money for a Baker, and 
four years isn’t an eternity, but it meets the situation for the 
present admirably. Alost admirably! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Jous. A. JI. A. 
Feb. 10, 19(0 


Correspondence 

PROTEST AGAINST COMMERCIAL EXPLOI- 
TATION OP A SCIENTIFIC 
CONTRIBUTION 

To the Editor:— In my mail January 3 I received a form 
letter on the stationery of Sutliff & Case Company, Inc., of 
Peoria, 111., a circular advertising “Thio-Cara Compound and 
Thiocyan-Tabs and what purported to be a transcript of a 
ten minute address which I gave before the Inter-State Post 
Graduate Aledical Association meeting lield in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 1, 1939, on the subject “Experiences with the 
Surgical Treatment of Hypertension.” 

On the same date, on the advice of the Bureau of Legal Medi- 
cine and -Legislation of the American Medical Association, L 
wrote this company calling attention to the fact that it had used 
my name fn connection with advertising its product without my 
knowledge or my consent. I informed the company that the 
further use of my name in that connection was forbidden and 
that it must stop such use immediatel}'. 

I also stated that the material which purported to be a steno- 
graphic report of my address before that meeting was not sub- 
mitted by me to any of the officers of that association nor was 
any other paper submitted to them; that the materia! was never 
seen by me prior to January 3 and that it had never been cor- 
rected or approved by me; that the statement that . . we 
have obtained his material and are attaching same hereto; 

. . thus indicating thereby tliat if obtained that material 
from me, was entirely a false statement. 

I have sent all of the correspondence involved to the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry and the Bureau of Legal Medicine 
and Legislation of the American Medical Association, including 
the most recent demands by me on this company to send a letter 
of retraction dictated by me and signed by the president of 
Sutliff & Case Company, Inc., to each of the doctors previously 
circularized. 

Perhaps you will decide that this type of action by a drug 
company, which is indefensible, should be called to the attention 
of other physicians and surgeons. 

Loyal Davis, M.D., Chicago. 


4. It is desirable that means be found for augmenting the 
Vitamin Bi intake of the population as a whole. 

Dr. Cowgill’s able discussion of this situation leads him to 
conclude^ that “prosecution of a program for fostering addition 
of vitamin B, to staple American foods according to the prin- 
ciples discussed in the present report would be definitely in the 
interests of the public.” It is at this point that his propo.^ed 
program, that of adding thiamin to wheat flour and cereal prod- 
ucts, calls for critical examination and discussion. The embryo 
of gram is a highly complex reservoir of materials required for 
the growth and development of the plant, comparable as such 
to egg yolk, and as little understood. Furthermore, our knowl- 
edge of the essential dietary factors is far from complete. It 
happens now to be known that loss of this part of the cereal 
entails a nutritionally significant loss of vitamin Bi from the 
dict.^ One is not justified in assuming that it entails no other 
significant losses until our knowledge of nutrition is mote 
advanced than it now is. To propose solving this problem by 
adding thiamin to the diet is to evade the very real possibility 
that this measure will not solve the whole problem but will 


rather delay the search for a better solution. 

Until all the factors lost in milling are known and it is known 
that each of the others is adequately supplied by otiier foods, the 
logical solution of the problem presented is the restoration of 
the grain embrj'o itself to the. diet. 

How’ this is best to be done is a matter for discussion, but 
there can be no question as to its desirability’. Modern technol- 
ogy should be able to find a way to produce whole grain flours 
w'ith satisfactory keeping qualities, to develop more useful whole 
grain products and to educate the public to use them. There arc 
stable preparations of cereal embryo on the market for supple- 
menting the diet; while these may be economically beyond the 
reach of the poor, a wider use might reduce their cost to a 
level which would make them more generally available. 

Cereal germ is cheap and plentiful. To discard it from our 
human food supply is nutritional wastage on a huge scale, and 
one is not justified in assuming that the addition of thiamin 
alone to the present food supply will compensate for its loss. 
How to get it back into the diet is a technical problem which 
should not be impossible of solution and it would seem to be a 
more desirable objective than that proposed by Dr. Cowgill. 


VITAMIN DEFICIENCIES AND 
RESTORED FOODS 

To the Editor:— The publication in The Journal, Dec. 9, 
1939, by the Council on Foods of Dr. Cowgill’s article on The 
Need for the Addition of Vitamin Bj to Staple American Foods 
marks an important step in this field and deserves the attention 
of American physicians. MBiile evidence of deficiency of this 
factor in the diets of the Western nations has been accumulat- 
ing during the past ten years, a quite properly conservative 
attitude toward these claims has been maintained by the Council. 
In publishing this article the Council has evidently decided that 
tlie facts are now so well established as to warrant their presen- 
tation as authoritative, and that they are of such importance 
that the medical profession and the public should be made aware 
of them. 

Chief among these facts are the following . 

1. Changes in milling practice and in the consumption of 
cereal products during the past hundred years have reduced the 
vitamin Bi content of “good” diets from over 1,000 international 
units daily to SOO units or less. The latter figure does not fur- 
nish a desirable margin of safety and for some individuals, and 
in certain conditions, is definitely suboptimal. 

2 A large part of our population subsists regularly on diets 
well below the SOO unit level and definitely in the deficiency zone. 

3 Clinical experience with supplementary vitamin Bi adminis- 
tration confirms strik-ingly the thesis that many persons suffer 
from a chronic shortage of Bi. 


Henry E. Marks, M.D., New York. 


THE PLUMMER-VINSON SYNDROME 
7'0 the Editor : — Tlic editorial entitled the “Plummer-Vinson 
Syndrome and Cancer” in the Nov. 11, 1939, issue gives an 
erroneous impression regarding the authors of the syndrome. 

In collaboration with Drs. William A. Swalm and Chevalier 
L. Jackson I have pointed out (Syndrome of Hypochromic 
Anemia, Achlorhydria and Atrophic Gastritis, The JournaIt 
July 10, 1937, p. 108) and Correlation of Clinical and Gastro- 
scopic Findings in Chronic Gastritis {Rev. Gastraentero). 3:19, 
1936) that Patterson and Kelly previously described this syn- 
drome. I referred to the fact that D. R. Patterson {Brit /. 
Lnryng., Rhhi. & Otol. 34:285 [Aug.] 1919) and A. B. Kelly 
{ildd., p. 289) had separately analyzed and presented a detailed 
group study from their respective clinics. 

I feel that it is only fair to credit the priority of Patterson 
and Kelly's work, since the “Patterson-Kelly” syndrome was 
described three years prior to that of Plummer and \rinson. 

In our article in The Journal just cited we reviewed, as 
was done in your editorial, the possibility of cancerous develop- 
ment in this group, but in the course of from four to five years 
of observation this has not occurred in our series. Of course 
appropriate therapy may have been prophylactic. Time and 
further experience will tell. 

Lester M. Morrison, M.D., Philadclpbia- 
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Thp answers here published have been prepared by competent 

AUTH^mES TBEV DO «OT. HOWEVM, DEPKESENT THE OPIHtOMS OE 

any oeficme bodies unless specieicallv stated in the EETLV. 
Anonymous communications and queries on 

EE NOTICED. EVERY LETTER MUST CONTAIN THE WRITER S NAME AND 
ADDRESS, BUT THESE WILL BE OMITTED ON REQUEST. 


JACKETS AND EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS 
IN PNEUMONIA 

To the editor: — In seeing coses of pneumonia in consultation, it seems to 
fee Ihe rule \o Kind Ihe potient within o heovy cotton iceket and heovily 
smeared with camphorated oil or some mentholated product and not mfre- 
duently with "ontiphlogistine." I should like to ask whether there is any 
scientific proof that ony external opplications are of definite value m 
pneumonia or even in pleurisy. If of value, is the value in pain relieving 
or in producing resolution of the pathologic process? I leave the psychic 
volue of this out of the gucstion. Is there any justification in continuing 
the use of the cotton jacket, so-called pneumonia jacket? On the other 
bond, ore they not octuolly hormtul if not uncorafortoble to the potient? 

M.D., Woshington. 

Answer. — Reliable and cautious physicians observe relief of 
pain in pneumonias after counterirritation applied m a number 
of different ways. Aside from relieving pain there is no scien- 
tific proof that any external applications are of definite value 
in pneumonia or pleurisy. Embrocations, counterirritation, 
external applications and “antipblogistine” (cataplasm of kaolin) 
have no effect on resolution. Resolution reflects an immunologic 
process, and the immunity mechanism is unaffected by counter- 
irritation. Ever since emphasis has been placed on the etiology 
and specific therapy of pneumonias, many of the older thera- 
peutic procedures have lost significance. The use of the so-called 
pneumonia jacket has become passe; it serves no useful purpose 
and has been discarded in many large services where pneumonia 
is given special attention and where excellent low mortality 
rates are obtained without it. Pneumonia jackets and counter- 
irritants are harmful if they incorrectly place therapeutic empha- 
sis so that the ph)'sician loses sight of the immunity problem 
involved. They may be uncomfortable, are heavy for prostrated 
patients to lift and may interfere with pliysical examinations, 
and when the,y- are removed the patient may become chilled. 
They may interfere with necessary loss of- heat, preventing 
evaporation, the chief cooling process, so that the fever is 
increased; 


UNUSUAL NEUROLOGIC SYMPTOM FROM PNEUMONIA 

To the Editer: — A xeU developed boy of confrocted pneumonia of tbe 
rt^ht lower lobe two months ogo. Examination of the sputum reveoled 
the influenza bacillus, the streptococcus and the pneumococcus (which 
could not be typed). There were 8,500 white blood cells with about 
85 per cent polymorphonucleor leukocytes. The temperature ranged 
from 104 to 105 F. About the second day of his illness the potient 
complained of pain in the left forearm and also of inability to flex the 
terminal pholonx of the left thumb. He was given sulfapyridine on the 
fifth doy ond his fever promptly subsided, olthough the rale redux con- 
tinued for obout three weeks. During his convalescence he comploined 
of poin in the left arm and in both feet. He was able to walk only 
with difficulty. There was, however, no swelling at any time. The boy 
now has completely recovered, no longer has any pain and Is ottending 
school. However, the use of his left thumb has not returned. I have 
hod him examined by a neurologist but nothing has been found. Whot 
did the boy have, ond what can I do to restore the function of his 

M.O.. Hew YoiR. 

Axsu-ee.— The data concerning the pneumonia do not permit 
an etiologic diagnosis to be made but suggest the atypical form 
of pneumonia, not bacterial in origin, which was prevalent dur- 
ing the last year or two. The normal leukocyte count and the 
evidence of delayed resolution are characteristic of this disease 
Its course was not influenced by sulfapyridine. and in the case 
described tlic subsidence of the fever may have been spontaneous 
since the average course of this pneumonia lasted from four to 
five days. 

)Yliatevcr kind of pneumonia the patient had, the complicating 
neurologic synytoms described are most unusual. The absence 
continued fever rules out multiple focal puru- 
lent arthritis. The sj-ruptoms were perhaps caused by multiple 

fact that no other abnormal 
were found. In this event it is highly probable 
t lat the function of the thumb will gradually return to normal 
, on electrical examination, no reaction of degeneration of the 
Restoration may be hastened by massage, 
iieat, exercise and stimulation with a faradic current. 
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EPINEPHRINE AND ELECTRIC SHOCK 

To the editor:— 1$ there ony lileioture on contraindications to the use of 
epinephiine in the tieotment of electric shock? 

T. J. Cush, M.D., Johnstown, Po. 

Answer. — According to D. R. Hooker (Am. J. Physiol. 
91:305 [Dec.] 1929) ventricular fibrillation is the common cause 
of death in electric shock; this is especially so in the low volt- 
age shock from ordinary house currents. Epinephrine may also 
induce fatal ventricular fibrillation in conditions in which the 
Iieart is hyperirritable from the effects of poisons (benzene, 
chloroform). H. E. Hoff and L. H. Naltum (/. Pharmacol. 
& Exper. Therap. 52:235 [Nov.] 1934; Am. J. Physiol. 110:675 
[Jan.) 1935) used acetyl-heta-methylcholine chloride for the pre- 
vention of ventricular fibrillation by electric shock and found 
that epinephrine counteracted the effect of the acetyl-beta-methyl- 
clioline chloride or in larger doses increased the possibility of 
fatal ventricular fibrillation. They also mentioned a case in 
which a man apparently recovered from the effects of a shock 
and then died when he got up to walk away. They suggested 
that this was due to the effect of an increased secretion of 
epinephrine on the heart. Hooker studied the effect of epineph- 
rine on the isolated cat heart and found that it was ineffective 
ill stopping fibrillation but that after the fibrillation had been 
stopped by other means epinephrine was of use in increasing 
the strength of contraction of the heart muscle. 

While there has been no specific study of the effect of epi- 
nephrine on a heart stopped by an electric shock comparable 
to tliat causing heart failure in man, most experiments seem to 
contraindicate its use. 


RECURRENT DISLOCATIONS OF SHOULDER 

To the editor: — h. girl uged 20 who is in good heolth has hod repeated 
anterior dislocations of the right humerus. The dislocations ore eosily 
reduced under light anesthesia. After the first accident her arm and 
shoulder were in a plaster cost for six weeks, but there hove been four 
dislocotions since. After each accident she wears her arm in a sling for 
about two weeks ond then she considers herself recovered until the next 
time. She refuses surgical treatment and is anxious fa know if there 
is ony device she could wear that would net us a preventive ngoinst fur- 
ther dislocations. Any suggestions would be appreciated. 

Herbert J. Schwartz, M.D., Chollis, Ido. 

Answer. — Recurrent dislocations of the shoulders are most 
satisfactory treated by one of two or three operative procedures, 
probably the most successful being that described by Nicola. No 
mechanical device which permits reasonable use of the arm can 
be entirely successful in preventing tliese dislocations. The most 
effective consists of a cuff about the arm at the level of the 
middle third of the humerus and a band or belt about the thorax 
just below the breasts. A light chain such as that worn on 
watches may then be attached to the band on the arm and, 
through a series of buttonhole openings in the clothing; to the 
chest strap in the axillary line. This chain should be just long 
enough to permit abduction of the elbow from the side for a 
distance of 8 inches, and forward flexion is then automatically 
limited. 

This type of device has been reasonably successful, even when 
worn by football players, but it is more difficult to prevent 
redislocation of the true anterior tj-pe than if the weak spot in 
the capsule were more definitely inferiorly placed. 


PREMENSTRUAL ASTHMA AND ENDOCRINES 

To the Editor; — In The Journal, Oct. 21, 1939, page 1585, there is the 
sfolement, in answer to Dr. R. E. Shaw's query, "Every one ogrccs that 
many female osthmoWc patients ore worse just before the flow and feel 
better os soon as menstruation begins. Because of this, many physicians 
give injections or tablets of ovorian moteriol." I foil to see why ovorion 
material should be given in such o case, since it is known that with the 
menstrual flow the estrogenic hormone in the blood diminishes obruptly. 
If ot this point the asthmatic ottocks improve, why should one inject 
estrogenic substonce to stimulote the premenstrual stote? This would 
be most illogical; as a matter of fact such injections ore as a rule 
occompanied by aggravation of the asthma unless it has no relotionship 
to the ovorian status. 

Answer (This was referred to the consultant on whose answer 
Dr. Wolf comments). — From clinical experience there is no 
doubt at all that a good many female asthmatic patients in whom 
asthma is intensified before menstruation have been benefited by 
the administration of estrogenic preparations. There are also 
reports of good results from corpus luteum. It is difficult to 
defend this result from the theoretical point of view, but many 
who see considerable numbers of asthmatic patients will testify 
to the fact that after taking the ovarian extract the patients 
are able to go through subsequent menstruations with little or 
no asthma. 
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POSSIBLE CALCIFIED TUMOR OF CHOROID PLEXUS 

To the Editor;—] should like informoHon rcgtjrding the trcolmcnl for nn 

^ 0^0 aao"d 54 Th** '-'oral vonUiclo „ a 

woman aged 54. The dtagnosis was made by a venfrtcu^oaram This 

woman complains of excruciating pain in the left side of the h'ead^at 
j insomnia and occosionol spells of dixziness- 

Sn ^The evL? '’‘P''’"'"’, “5 0 ‘'’if'' nnd fourth nerve vascular 

sc mo^is of mild 

sclerosis. The eye fields ore norma . Blood count shows 14 000 whim 

' “orLrMifrT'^f'* nount end Mood smears o‘re 

vomTHL- hn. "h ."‘'iS'”'’' c“‘ poriod! of 

3d 1 , ^ Choracteristicolly projectile, but the food 

X rnv TtHde nf fhe “ 'nourgitotion without warning. 

mV.dL of.fhc gasfroin eslinal tract and gallbladder yields negotive 
'""I® I' normal. The Wassermonn reaction of the blood is 
negative. The electrocardiogram is normol. The basal metabolic rote is 
— 44 per cent. The pulse is tegular and within normal limits. The tem- 
perature IS norinol. The blood pressure is now 120 systolic and 70 diastolic 
but hos been down to 104/64, and the patient has shown signs of ortho* 
static hypotension. There are no focal signs, but the women has had 
spells choractcriied by generoliicd numbness of the body, flushing of the 
face, lasting only o few seconds, and incogniiance of her environment, 
fo lowed by precotdiol polpitotion ond diorrheo. Results of further neu- 
rologic examination are negative. Arc there any similar coses reported’ 
Can you refer me fo the literature? How would you explain the leuko- 
cytosis? Can It be dehydration? Whot would be the procedure of 
treatment? ,, „ . 

M.O., New York. 

Answer.— It is only occasionally that calcified tumors of tlic 
choroid plexus cause trouble. Without seeing the ventriculo- 
grams, which of course are all important in diagnosis, one 
ivould feel that the burden of proof was on the diagnosis as 
stated. However, it is entirely possible. The history sug- 
gests a brain tumor near the midbrain or third ventricle. No 
explanation of the leukocytosis is apparent; it may or may not 
be relevant but is not due to dehydration. A series of tumors 
in this region was reported by W. E. Dandy (Benign, Encap- 
sulated Tumors in the Lateral Ventricles of the Brain, Balti- 
more, Williams & Wilkins Company, 1934). The treatment 
is removal of the tumor, the exact localization of which can 
be made by ventriculography. 


M-it. A. M, 
I'ts- 10, 19« 


t;AN^° the choice of treatment, any one of the treatments men- 
tioned can be used or all three of them without ailcctimr the 
pregnant state. When these treatments are instituted, the pliysi- 

empirically and that while 
of svmnt* ‘^“rative, or uniformly successful, palliatU 

® ®°i “ of the doctor and provides ihc 

justincatjoii for such treatment. 


LACTATION AND MENSTRUATION 

To (6c frfifor:— Does menstruation in a nursing mother affect the bobj? 

It so, in whot ways? i a r n . ...w .. . 

' L. A. Crowell, Jr., M.O., Uncolnion, N. C. 

Answer. Tlie breast milk of a nursing mother is said to lx 
qualitatively unaltered during this period. Occasionally there 
IS a lessened supply of breast milk during the menses, and the 
reaction on the baby may be one of hunger. The emotional 
factor and increased nervous tension which accompany the men- 
strual period in some women may be the cause of this diminution 
III quantity. 

In the Middle Ages it was common practice to nurse the 
child until the first deciduous dentition was completed. Among 
many primitive races nursing at the breast is common until the 
child is of a considerable age. No difficulty arises from men- 
struation on the part of the mother. It is apparent therefore 
that menstruation per se has no direct effiect on the breast milk 
OT the infant, and it has never been recommended as a contra- 
indication to nursing. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS AFTER MEAT 
To fhe Editor: — The Hebrew dietory laws, os preseribed in the Talmud, 
prohibit tho Ingestion of milk or other doiry products for at least six 
hours after eating meat; nor may meat be coten together with milk. No 
reason or explanation is given for such on edict. It is assumed, however, 
by some authorities that such o prohibitive regulation was formulated os 
a purely sanitary and hygienic measure against certain gostroinlostinol 
disturbonccs which might result from such a combination of foods when 
consumed in tropical climates. I shall opprcciatc Information os ^ to 
whether any research or experimental work has been done by scientific 
medicine along these lines and whot the opinion of medical authorities 
is relative to tho meat-milk problem. M.D., Connecticut. 

Answer. — Tlicrc is no meat-milk problem althouglr good sani- 
tation and hygiene must be observed in tlic preparation and 
handling of meat and milk and, indeed, all foods. It is likely 
tliat early Hebrew dietary laws were formulated as sanitary 
measures, and a fairly complete discussion of tliis interesting 
topic is available in the following articles; 

Jewish Ceremonials ami Food Customs, /. Am. Dicict. A. 4: 91 (Sept.) 
1928 

Jewish Contributions to the Hygiene of the Digestive Tract, if. J. & 
Ifec. 135 : 49 (Jan.) 1927. ^ rK- . 

Jcwi.sh Dietary .and Hygienic Laws, Pub. Health J. 14: 483 (Nor.) 
1923 

TcivisIi Food Habits, 7. Am. Dietct. A. 0 : 389 (Jan.) 1934. 

Hjstoric.al .and Biologic-al Evolution of flie Human Diet, vim. 7. Dipesr. 
Dis. 1 : 215 (M.ay) 1934. 

MAXILLARY SINUSITIS IN PREGNANCY 

To the Editor; A patient six months pregnant hos hod an ocutc attack of 

chronic maxillory sinusitis. Her face swells unilotcro ly, with ’''S'" P°'"- 
Constricting drugs on the mucous membrane evidently open the passage 
but little, if any, discharge results. Every few doys she complains of a 
sore throat, which is inicctcd on inspection. The problem « the choice 
of some typo of vaccine, cither stock or outogenous (which kept her free 
(torn ottocks for about eighteen months), roentgen thcropy or ultroshorf 
wa« diolhermy. Arc ony of these procedures contraindicated in preg- 
noncy? New York. 

Answer.— The history as given assumes that there has been 
nothing left undone to csfablisli a diagnosis. Umlatpat swelling 
of the face, while it m.ay occur, is not common m maxillarj- 
sinusitis and it would require careful study and x-ray examina- 
tion to make sure that there is no cyst or new growth present. 
The fact that constricting drugs do not slirink the mucous mem- 
brane sliould impel tlie examining physician to make sure by 
historv, nasal smears, and other measures that there ts no 
concoiiiitant allergic condition present. 


PNEUMOCOCCIC ARTHRITIS OF HIP 

To the Editor; — Kindly send mo informolion regarding frequency, prognotlr 
and treatment of pncumococcic infeefion of the hip following lobar pneu- 
monio. I om especially interested fo know the proper treotment in these 
Hilmar R. Schmidt, M.D., Petersburg, Vo. 

Answer. — Pncumococcic infections of tlie bip arc r,irc, 
although a definite percentage incidence cannot be given. In 
one scries of 1,800 cases of pneumonia, pncumococcic artliriiis 
was observed as a complication in only two cases. The disease 
usually occurs in children, although it may occur in adults. 
Treatment in tlio past lias been cssenti.ally conservative, aspira- 
tion being performed repeatedly if necessary and drainage insli- 
tuted only when the condition seems to he getting out of control. 
In addition, the surgeon now has the advantage of the use of 
sulfanilamide and the drugs of that group, which have proved so 
successful in the treatment of pneumonia. Therefore it would 
seem best in the light of this knowledge to adhere even more 
closely to surgical conservative measures. 


INHERITANCE OF LOOSE JOINTS 

To the Editor: — Can you give mo information with regard to the hereditary 
tendency ond pathology of obnotroolly loose joints? 

George C. Oldog, M.D., Paulino, lowo. 

Answer. — Congenital relaxation of joints, produced by over- 
long ligaments and other capsular structures permitting abnormal 
ranges of motion, appear fo be simple recessive liercditary cliar- 
actcristics. In the recessive patterns the appearance of mild 
abnormal conditions, such as the one referred to, is not likely to 
be inherited by the children unless the marriage is between 
cousins. 


MALINER'S TEST 

To the Editor;— In the December 9, 1939 issue of The foom"! P“9' 
2171, M.D., Illinois, osks for informolion regording Moliner s test, me 
reply unlortunotcly, to my belief, wos misleading, and I wish 
it. The orlicic by W. F. Matthews and myself in the Atchivcs or 
PediaUics 50:142 (March) 1939 was merely a corroborotion of worx 
done by Mostcr wilh o few modifications. This test has never to my 
knowledge been personalized. However, the term ''Moliner s fell nos 
frequently been otioched to work done by me on the use of rP'"'?"''"' 
1:1 000 os o moons of occentuoting crgonic prccordiol murmurs. This wo' 
first’ reported in Ihc Archives of Pediatrics 40: 305 (May) 1932 
by Moliner and Okin in Ihc Journol of Pediatrics 10:77 (Jon.) ivs'- 

Martin M. Moliner, M.D., Brooklyn. 


VISUAL DISTURBANCES AND SULFANILAMIDE 

To the Editor;— With regard fo the query of Dr. Manfred I-an^dsbcig in 7^ 
Journol, Dee. It, 1939, pogc 2260, 1 hove seen o pcrlicist whose rclrotn. 
become 6 diopicrs more myopic following o smoU dose of '* 

There wos oJmost tolol obliteration of the onterlor chomber of j 

I wo* unable to determine whether this wos due fo swelling cr ^ 
disptacement of the lenses bcccusc in my fear thot o 
develop I hod used physosfigmine fa constrict the pupn. 
the eyes hod returned to normot. pey W. Hughes, M.D., DeUO’f* 
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Medicnl Examinations and Licensure 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

STATE AND TERRITORIAL BOARDS 
Examinations ot state and territorial boards were published in The 
Journal, February 3, page 433. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 

National Board of Medical Examiners: P.irts I and IT, Feb. 
12-14: Part III, June or July, to be given in medical centers having hve 
or more candidates desiring to take the examination. Exec, occ., Mr. 
Everett S. Elwood. 225 S. ISth St., Philadelphia. 

SPECIAL BOARDS 

American Board of Anestiiesiologv: An Affiliate of the American 
Board of Surgery. QraL Part 11. New York, June 

must be received <50 days prior to examination. Sec., Dr. Paul M. Wood, 
745 Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Board of Dermatology and Svpuilologyj Isovember 
1940. If a sufficient number of applications arc received before Mdrch 1 
there vnll be an exanunafjon at New Yorki June 10-14^ Sec., Dr. C. Guy 
Lane, 416 Marlboro St., Boston, 

American Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology: G’cnrra/ ora/ anrf 
pathologic examinations (Part II) for all candidates (Croups A and B) 
will be conducted in Atlantic City, N. J., June 7*10. Appheattons for 
admission to Group A, Part //. examinations must be on file not later 
than March 15. Sec., Dr. Paul Titus, 1015 Highland Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh (6). 

American Board of OpiirnALMOLOcv: Oral. New York, June 8-10; 
Cleveland, Oct. 5. Sec., Dr. John Green, 6830 Waterman Ave., St. Louis. 

American Board of Otolaryngology: New York, June 3-5. Sec., 
Dr. W. P. Wherry, ISOO Medical Arts Bldg., Omaha. 

American Board or Pathology; New York, June 10-13. Sec., Dr. 
F. W. Hartman, Henry Ford Hjspital, Detroit. 

American Board of Pediatrics: Kansas City, Mo., May 18, follow- 
ing the Region HI meeting of the American Academy of pediatrics. 
Seattle, June 2. Sec., Dr. C. A. Aldrich, 723 Elm St., Winnetka, 111. 

American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology; Cincinnati, 
May 17-18. Sec., Dr. Walter Freeman, 1028 Connecticut Ave. N.\V., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Board of Radiology; New York, June 7-10. Sec., Dr, 
Byrl R. Kirklin, 102*110 Second Ave,, Rochester, Minn, 


Texas November Examination 


Dr- T. J, Crowe, secretary, Texas State Board of Medical 
Examiners, reports the written examination held at Austin, 
Nov. 20-22, 1939. The examination covered twelve subjects and 
included 120 questions. Eighteen candidates were examined, 
fourteen of whom passed and four failed. Fifty-four physicians 
were licensed by reciprocity. The following schools were repre- 
sented : 


School 


Medixinische Fakultat der Universitat Wien.... 
Christian-Albrechts-Universitat Medizinischc I 

Kiel 

Hamburgisch • •. ■ ■ 

Schlesische-F’ ! ■ . : 


tat, Halle-lVittenberg 

Regia Universita degh Studi di Bologna. 

Medicina e Chirurgia 

Osteopaths * 


Year 

Per 

Grad. 

Cent 

..(1934) 

86.5 

..(1939) 

84.8 

..(1935) 

83.4 

..(1937) 

76 

..(1925) 

79.8 

at. 


78.2 

. ■ ■ .. . ) 

77,8 

.,(1936) 

78,8 

ul- 

,.(1926) 

75 

di 

..(1937) 

79.5 


.75.7, 78.6, 79.2, 83.3 


School 

Jap.an Medical College, Kongo. 
Universidad Nacional FacuUad 
(1937) 62.3 

Osteopath * 


FAILED 


Year 
Cl rad. 


(1910) 

de Medicina, Jlexico. . .(1928) 


Per 

Cent 

64.5 

72.5, 

70 


School 


LICENSED BY RECIFROCITV 


Year Reciprocity 
Gr.Td. with 

CoIlcRe of Physiduns & Surceons, Little Rock (1911) Arkau.o. 

Liuvcrsity of Arkansas School of Medicine (1937) Arfcansn. 

CollcRo of Medical Evangelists (1931) (1935) 

0938) Tennessee, (1939) North Carolina ' ^ California, 

University of Colorado School of Medicine (193’’') Colonflo 

':U93HT:S®^''“'’' ■ ConSfeut 

Tennessee 
Georgia 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Arkansas 


Howard University College of Jledicine (1937) 

Emory University School '•e ■. ■" H 

Northwestern Univer.:tv . y. 


Northwestern University 
University of Illinois Coll 
State University of low 


5 ) 

.■:’) 


T, - College of Medicine (1936) 

University of Kansas School of ' visaoi 

Hint Medical College of New Ot 
Louisiana State University Medi 
(1939) Louisiana 

^UW3j;1r93n;;[93rlfrouf^^^^^^^ Medicine... 0934) MinnesoU, 
Johns Hopkins Lniverslty SchooUof Medicine V.(1936> NcivYork 


New York 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Missouri 
Kansas, 

Nebraska 
New York 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Harvard Medical School ...0928) IllmoU, (1936) 

University of Minnesota Medical School (1938), (1939) 

St Louis University School of Medicine .(1939) 

Washington University School of Medicine (1935), (1938) 

Creighton University Seiiool of Medicine (1933) 

(1937) Ohio conns 

Omaha Medical College ;■■■■■■. Vioia) 

Syracuse University College of Medicine (1914) 

Ohio State University College of Medicine (1941) 

University of Cincinnati College of Medicine (1935) 

University of Oklahoma School of Medicine (19351 _ .. . 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. . . . 

University of Pennsylvania School of iMedictne,. (1925) Mississippi, 

(1936) Minnesota ,,nin3 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Memphis. (19111) 

Meharry Medical College (3928) Mississippi, (3937) 

Sewanee Medical College 

University of Tennessee College of Medicine (1936,2) 

0 937) Louisiana 

University of Wisconsin Medic.il School (1935) 

University of Bristol Faculty of Medicine. 

* Examined in medicine and surgery. 


Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 
Tennessee, 

Wisconsin 
(1934) Neivjersey 


Georgia October Examination 
Mr. R. C. Coleman, secretary, Georgia State Board of 
Medical Examiners, reports the ivritten examination held at 
Atlanta, Oct. 10-11, 1939. The examination covered ten sub- 
jects and included 100 questions. An average of SO per cent 
3vas required to pass. Twelve candidates were examined, all 
of whom passed. Eleven physicians rvere licensed by reciprocity 
and five physicians rvere licensed by endorsement. The fol- 
loiving schools were represented; 


School 


PASSED 


College of Medical “ 

Emory University S- ' ’ 

University of Georgi 

The School of Medicine of the Division of Biological 

Sciences 

Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine 

81.6, 86.4, 91.6 

Harvard Medical School 

Creighton University School of Medicine, 


Year 

Per 

'Grad. 

Cent 

')* 83.2, 

86.2 

>39) 

84.1 

. .' 39 ) 

83.8 

(1936) 

82.6 

(1939) 

81.1, 

(1938) 

86.7 

(1936) 

81.7 


School 


LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY 


Year Reciprocity 
Grad. with 


Howard University College of ‘ *' Penna, 

Emory University School of ’ N. Carolina 

University of Louisville Schoc ' ' Kentucky 

Tulane University of Lomsiai ** 

(1935) Louisiana, (3934) Alabama 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Philadel- 
phia (1937) New Jersey 

University of Tennessee College of Medicine. ........ (1923) Alabama, 

(1937) Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine (1915), (1933) Tennessee 


School 


LICENSED BY ENDORSEMENT 


Year Endorsement 
Grad. of 


Howard University College of Medicine .(1932)N. B. M. Ex. 

Northwestern University Medical School (1933)N. B. M. Ex. 

Cornell University Medical College (1933)N. B. M. Ex. 

Duke University School of Medicine .(1937)N. B. M. Ex. 

University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine (1933)N. B. M. Ex. 


These applicants completed four years’ medical work and will receive 
an M.D. degree on completion of internship. 


Arkansas November Examination 


Dr. D. L. Owens, secretary, State Medical Board of the 
Arkansas Medical Society, reports the written examination held 
at Little Rock, Nov. 9-10, 1939. The examination covered twelve 
subjects. An average of 75 per cent was required to pass. Two 
candidates were examined, aii of whom passed. The foiiowing 
schools were represented: 


School PASSED 

University of Arkansas School of Jfedicine 

The School of Medicine of the Division of the Biological 
Sciences 


Year 

Grad. 

(1939) 

(1939) 


Per 

Cent 

87.1 

90 


Seven physicians were licensed by reciprocity and one physi- 
cian was licensed by endorsement from July 25 through Decem- 
ber 26. The following scliools were represented: 


School LICEXSED DY EECIPEOCtTy 

University of Arkansas School of Medicine (1930) 

University of Georgia Medical Department (1924) 

State University of Iowa College of Medicine, (1933), (1936) 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (1922) 

University of Tennessee College of Medicine. ........ (3937) 

Meharry Medical College (1931) 


Reciprocity 

with 

Mississippi 
New York 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 


LICE.VSEO BY ENDORSEMENT 

Meharry Medical College 


Year Endorsement 
Grad. of 
(1931)N. B. M- Ex. 
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Stenlay and Impaired Fertility : Pathoaenesis, Diaanosls and Treat 
ment. By Cedric Lanc-Koberts, M.S., F.B.C.S., P.R.C.O.G., Gsnic^ogtcal 
Surgeon Royal ^ortber^ Hospital, London, Albert Sharman, jlX MB 
C.O.G., Assistant Surgeon, Royal Samaritan Hospital for Women Glas- 
fiom Kenneth walker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to tl.e Genlto%rrna?y Depirl 
Northern Hospital, London, and B. P. Wlesner D Sp Ph I> 

•R.S.E., Consulting Biologist, Royal Northern Hospital, London’ With 
a forennrd by Bt, Hon. Lord Border, G.C.V.O., Jt D F R C P 

Ho“eber.^nc.? im' Kew York: Paul B. 

The field of sterility has become so extensive that it now 
requires a group of workers to deal adequately with all its 
various aspects. This condition is fulfilled in the present volume 
which IS the joint production of two gynecologists, a urologist 
and a biologist, each well known for his valuable contributions 
to the subject Their book is complete and authoritative. It 
discusses thoroughly the modern views on the causation of infer- 
tility, with a critical analysis of the supporting evidence. Every 
recognized method of diagnosis and treatment receives attention. 
In some instances the weighting of these items does not accord 
with their practical importance; for example, while operations 
to remedy tuba! occlusion are fully described, there is only the 
briefest mention of the surgical treatment of polycystic ovaries. 
The sections on endocrinology present an admirable summary 
of newer developments in that department of medicine, including 
not only theory but also practical apjilication to problems of 
reproductive failure. Tlie technic and interpretation of both 
endometrial and testicular biopsies are clearly e.xp]ained. A 
good half of the total subject matter concerns itself with the 
male partner; in this is included a consideration of his respon- 
sibility in cases of habitual miscarriage. Throughout the book 
the authors maintain a commendable attitude of caution in their 
conclusions and of conservatism in their recommendations. The 
numerous illustrations are well chosen and beautifully executed. 

A series of appendixes dealing chiefly with technical laboratory 
procedures, a sufficient bibliography and a good working index 
complete the volume. The main feature of this book is its wealth 
of scientific detail, and one is led to wonder wliether that very 
virtue may not overwhelm the ordinary practitioner who seeks 
primarily simple guidance in clinical procedure. The specialist, 
on the other liand, will welcome a treatise which is the last 1 
word to date on normal and abnormal human reproductive ^ 
physiology. . 


Ft«. 10, 1SI3 

While it is not desired to make a definite statement on lb- 
basis of availahle_ evidence, a definite scheme favors the dinlink 

on synapse. His primary thesis, based 

. on both the electrical and the chemical evidence, is that of a 
I aynam'c synapse undergoing a continuous change of state modi- 
ned by numerous factors. 

. _ De No, by virtue of a detailed and ingenious study of the 

mternuncial neurons lying between sensory nerves and motor 
_ nuclei of the medulla, and also by the method of electrical stirau- 
• iir'T , P'c^-up and by a modification of the e.xperimcnt5 of 
Wcdeitsky, tends to an essentially electrical interpretation of 
conduction at the synapse. He says that “the action currents 
of nerve impulses arriving at the synapses may prove not to 
e the agents for synaptic transmission but everything happens 
as if they were.” The cocaine nerve block e.\perimen( of 
edensky is enlarged, studied in detail and set up as a model 
of synaptic transmission with possibilities as fascinating as tfiosc 
of the iron wire model of Lillie. 

Forbes completes the monograph with a summary of the 
more recent developments of the humoral aspect of synaptic 
transmission and emphasizes the great number of unanswered 
questions about the relative importance of each of the factors 
demonstrably concerned in the physiology of the synapse. 
Chemical versus electrical excitation at the synapse is still not 
a solved problem. 

L’ilcctra-encephalogramme, normal et pathotoglque. Par Ivon Ber- 
trand, directcur a I'Ecole des hniiteo etudes, Jean Delay, mCdecin des 
IiopKauv de Parts, et Jacqueline Guillofn, asslsfante i t’Inslllul <le neiiro- 
biologje. Paper. Trice, 00 trascs. Pp. 2!>3, with 94 llUistialians. Parij; 
Masson & Cle, 1939. 

In this first monograph on the electro-encephalogram an 
attempt is made to cover all aspects of the clinical phases of 
the subject. A historical chapter includes the demonstration of 
electric currents in animal brains by Caton in 1S75 as well as 
the subsequent contributions made in Germany, England and 
America, the literature being briefly reviewed. This is followed 
by a teclinical discussion of the principles of amplification and 
recording adapted at once to the purposes of the biologist set- 
ting up a laboratory and to those of the general reader. 

The physical character of the alpha rhytlim is discussed, brief 
attention being paid to its origin as argued by Adrian and by 
Berger. The physical characteristics of the beta rhythm, less 
well known, are given corresponding cursory treatment. Men- 
tion of delta waves completes the formal description. The 


Symposium on the Synapse. By Herbert S. Gasser and others. 
Reprinted from Jounml of Neuroiiliyslology. 1939, 2. Paper. Price, $1.50. 
Pp. 381-474, with 23 Illustrations. SprlneBeld, Illinois & Ballimorc: 
Charles C. Tliomas, Puhllslicr, 1939. 

This classic of neurophysiology represents the present concep- 
tions of synaptic conduction. It is invaluable and should be 
carefully studied. Gasser considers the axon as a sample of 
nervous tissue and qualitatively, therefore, as casting light on 
the physiology of synapse. This is achieved through tlie e.\-pcri- 
mental demonstration of subnormal e.xcitability in the a.xon as 
well as other parts of the neuron following single spikes or 
trains of spikes. This phenomenon renders the later discussion 
of inhibition and facilitation more understandable. 

Erlanger then considers the question of differences between 
nerve fiber and synapse conduction. With the aid of informa- 
tion obtained by stimulation and polarization of the axon and 
.studying such phenomena as latency, one way transmission, 
repetition, temporal summation, facilitation, and transmission of 
the action potential across a nonconducting gap, he is able to 
demonstrate “a temporal relation between subthreshold effect 
of a shock applied to a fiber, the subthreshold effect of an action 
potential beyond a block at a node and the subtlireshold effect 
of an action potential blocked at a neuromuscular junction by 
curare.” On the evidence presented he feels that transmission 
of the impulse across a synapse depends entirely on the influence 
exerted by the potential difference on the excitability and docs 
not depend on substances released at the nerve ending. 

Eronk passes from analogous bcliavior studies of axons to 
the study of sympathetic ganglions as samples of synaptic mecha- 
nisms. He attempts to correlate the electrical characteristics 
with the interesting excitatory effects of acetylcholine and potas- 
sium ions on the postganglionic fibers of sympathetic ganglions. 


pbylogenic differences in rhythms, the development of the regular 
ten per second adult rhythm from the slow irregular patterns 
of infancy, individual differences, modes of classification and 
criteria of “normal” are completely represented. 

Hormal and pathologic types of sensory activity are presented 
in visual, auditory, cutaneous, gustatory, olfactory and proprio- 
ceptive studies of the animal brain. The studies of the effects 
of visual, auditory and tactile stimuli on the alpha rhythm of 
man, while completely represented, indicate the infancy of tin's 
phase of the subject. Pathologic conditions such as hemianopia, 
hallucinations induced by mescaline and hypnosis, and finally 
a differential test for hysterical anesthesias are presented. 

Included under considerations of normal and pathologic psychic 
activity as represented in the electro-encephalogram is a dis- 
cussion of the accepted “stages of normal sleep.” The differen- 
tial effect of the anesthetic gases and barbiturate sedation on 
the cortical rhythm during the induction of sleep is striking in 
that the barbiturates induce a more “norma!” type of sleep 
waves. Comas and torpors of various sorts arc attended by 
slow delta waves. Narcolepsy and prolonged hypnosis arc 
attended, on the other hand, by diminution of the alpha rhythm. 
That the phenomena appearing in sleep may be duplicated by 
cortical differentiation is demonstrated by Bremer's c-xperiments 
with the “isolated brain" technic. 

Psychiatric considerations concern mental retardation, v.hcrcm 
only idiocy is characterized by slow irregular patterns while 
imbecility and mental defect have more nearly normal patterns. 
Myxedema and dementia paralytica are given detailed dcBcnp- 
tion, and finally the inconstant features of schizopbrenia ai.a 
their modification by insulin and metrazol therapy in the direc- 
tion of enhancing the usually weak alpha rhythm arc discusscf- 
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Normal and pathologic motor activity include correlations of 
frequency of finger tremor and precentral rhythms and differen- 
tiation of occipital and precentral alphas. Some consideration 
is given to the rapid cerebellar rhythm and to cerebellocerebral 
relationships. The well established patterns of grand and petit 
mal and the current American concept of epilepsy as_ a parox- 
ysmal cerebral dysrhythmia are well presented. The inconstant 
features of parkinsonism are less well known and are presented 
as an open problem. 

Included in the section on localizing the value of the electro- 
encephalogram is a discussion of correlations of precentral betas 
and occipital alphas with their respective sensory representations 
in cutaneous and visual spheres. The sharp correlation of elec- 
trical fields with cyto-architectonic ones in the animal and the 
more diffuse nature of this phenomenon in man are shown. 
Instruction in the use of the instrument for localization of cor- 
tical lesions such as tumors is amply given by the use of case 
material. 

Two final chapters on e,\'perimental alteration of the cortical 
rhythms by ischemia, asphyxia, chemicals, pn change differen- 
tiation by the Bremer technic and considerations of the general 
question of neuronal automatism and synchrony conclude this 
readable summary of the subject of clinical electro-encephalog- 
raphy. 

Treatment of Some Common Diseases (Medical and Sursical). By 
Various Authors. Edited hy T. Rowland Hill, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician 
to the Southend General Hospital, London, Cloth. Price, $3. Pp. 39S, 
with 80 illustrations. Baltimore: William Wood & Company, 1939. 

The twenty-one authors of this book are not perhaps among 
those British practitioners whose names are best known in 
American medical circles nor is tlie Southend General Hospital 
of which they are staff members particularly famed on our side 
of the Atlantic; it is therefore quite enjoyable to welcome from 
this group and hospital a pleasing little book. The twenty-si.x 
subjects covered seem, to be sure, to have been chosen quite at 
random, as though each man had simply elected to write on a 
topic in which he was much interested, but the style is on the 
whole quite pleasing and the book certainly fulfils the editor’s 
wish that it be looked on merely as a small volume to be taken 
down and read from time to time by practitioner and student. 

The subjects included are angina pectoris, heart failure, pleu- 
risy, bronchopulmonary suppuration, anemia, cerebral vascular 
disease, digestive disorders of infancy and childhood, prophylactic 
treatment by active immunization, malignant disease of the 
pharynx, obstructive jaundice due to malignant disease, hemor- 
rhage from tlie intestinal tract, enlargement of the prostate gland, 
infections of the face and neck, suppurative lesions about the 
knee joint, head injury and its complications, uterine hemorrhage, 
delay in labor, shock during anesthesia, preanesthefic medica- 
tion, x-rays in the treatment of malignant disease, injuries to 
tlie skin and mucous membrane in radiation therapy, moles, 
warts and angiomas, ocular complications of some common dis- 
orders of the skin, earache, dental caries and postoperative wound 
complications. There are numerous good photographic repro- 
ductions both of x-ray films and of facies, a number of line 
drawings and charts, and several color plates. The index seems 
adequate but there is no bibliography, which is perhaps not a 
serious omission in this type of book. 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Manual for Nurses. By Roy H. Parkinson. 
M.D„ F.A.C.S., Head Oculist and Aiirlst to St. Joseph’s Hospital, San 
Fr.inclsco, California. Fourth edition. Cloth. Price, 52 23 Pp 213 
with T9 Illustrations. St. Louis: C. V, Mosby Company, 1939, 

In a competent fashion the author discusses the anatomy of 
the eye, car, nose and throat. He devotes a great deal of 
attention to the common diseases of these regions. At the end 
of the various chapters are questions relating to the material 
covered. The proper knowledge of the answers presumably 
would mean that the student nurse had a good understanding 
of the various details discussed in the text. There follows then 
the discussion of the care and treatment of eye, ear, nose and 
t iroat conditions and finally the technic of assisting the surgeon 
m these regions. This part is particularly valuable. Reproduc- 
tions of photographs show the instruments which are used, which 
should be of great value to supervisors and senior nurses as 
xycll as informative for the younger group. In the hands of 
those who devote time to the teaching of nurses a manual of 
lius character should be of great value. 


Kllnfsche Chemfe und MIkroskople; AusflewahUe Unlersuchungs- 
methoden fiir das medlilnlsch-chemlsche Laboratorlum. Von Dr. Lothar 
Hallmann, Director der blocbemlschen und baWeriologischcn AbteUung 
des stSdtischen Kalser-Frledrlch- und Kalserln-Frledrich-Kinderkranken- 
hauses In Berlin. Paper. Price, 12 marks. Pp. 387, with 113 illustra- 
tions. Leipzig: Georg Thieme, 1939. 

This is an excellent little book on clinical chemistry and 
microscopy. It is divided into three parts: general laboratory 
technics, qualitative, physical and general investigations, and 
quantitative micro metliods. Introductory remarks relate to the 
handling of glassware, weighing, making the solutions, reagents 
and bacterial stains. This part is well done. The first chapter 
deals with investigation of sputum, stomach contents and duo- 
dena! juices. The second chapter relates to general investiga- 
tions of intestinal contents, chemical and microscopic. There 
are fifteen pages on parasites and protozoa. The third chapter 
deals with details of sputum analysis. The fourth chapter dis- 
cusses exudates, transudates and cyst fluids. This is only two 
and a half pages and necessarily is exceedingly brief. The fifth 
chapter relates to investigations of urine and covers ninety-one 
pages. It is abreast of the time but rather superficial. The 
sixth chapter discusses spinal fluid, si.xteen pages in all. It gives 
details of the Heller, Weichbrodt, Nonne-Apelt, Pawlowitscli, 
Pandy and Lange tests, the mastic reaction, the normomastic 
reaction of Kafka, the lumbotest of Emanuel, a quantitative 
albumin test of Kafka, the Takata-Ara reaction, the tryptophan 
reaction of Voisinet, the chemical test for sugar, the hemolysin 
test of Weil and Kafka and the vitamin C test. The method for 
counting cells is that utilizing the well known Fuchs-Rosentha! 
counting chamber and the Jessen counting chamber. The sey’enth 
chapter discusses blood ; this consists of 187 pages and is a good 
chapter. The eighth chapter discusses quantitative chemical 
investigations of body fluids, which are mostly micro methods. 
This is a valuable brief or outline of clinical chemical procedures. 
To use a continental e.xpression, it is a good \’ade mecum. There 
is an excellent table of medicochemical terms and a table devoted 
to the appearances in various diseases. So far as references to 
the literature are concerned, there is a fable of references to 
the literature of blood chemistry covering six printed pages. It 
is noteworthy that among these references there are but twenty 
references to American articles, which is a typical German 
method of ignoring our literature. 

British Health Resorts, Spa, Seaside, inland, includins Those of the 
British Dominions and Colonies. With Chapters on the Science of Waters 
and Baths, the Climates of the Coast and the “Invalids* Winter.** Edited 
for the Association hy R. Fortescue Fox, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.Met.S. 
Assisted by Wyndimm E. B. Lloyd, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. Wltli 
a foreword by the Rt. Hon. ^YaUe^ EUIot, Minister of Health. Official 
Handbook of the British Health Resorts Association. Paper. Price, 
2s. Cd. Pp. 317, with Illustrations, London: The Association, 1939. 

In the foreword the minister of health stresses the importance 
of health resorts in the national fitness campaign. He points 
out that the recent extension of holidays with pay makes tlie 
health resorts of inestimable value. The chapters on the scien- 
tific basis of medical practice at the spas and the coast have 
been rewritten. Also the analysis of the regional climates has 
been amplified with new data. The editor has presented a simple 
classification of mineral waters and has agreeably omitted all 
claims for the specificity of any particular water for any par- 
ticular condition. He points out the fact that the selection of 
the proper spa for treatment depends to a considerable degree 
on the constitution of the patient as well as on his particular 
disease. This emphasizes again the important fact that spa 
therapy is effective through its influence on disordered bodily 
function rather than being a specific for the disease. In the 
report of the medical advisory committee, the concise and clearly 
stated work and place of spas in promoting and maintaining 
health and preventing disease is emphasized. The ministry of 
health is urged to act in this field by inspection and recognition 
of the spas. The section on spas provides condensed information 
for the physician which has been approved by the medical 
advisory committee of the association regarding location, climate, 
the waters, the treatments, the indications and entertainment 
features. A notable omission is information regarding the physi- 
cians in practice at each spa. Information regarding living 
accommodations is provided in a separate section made up of 
the advertisements of the various hotels. The importance of 
studying the factors of climate such as pressure, temperature, 
wind, light, humidity, sunshiue, precipitation and electricity as 
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.tb^ influence or produce the bracing tonic or relaxing sedative 
^ emphasized. The section of seaside resorts of 
the British Isles lists information regarding their location, cli- 
mate, sea bathing, indications and attractions. Their hotels are 
listed m the special section. 

OMWrlrJ',!, G. McNdIIo, M.D.. Professor of 
Medlin?Tn<f Southern California School of 

BaU mo^„. w,n, ™ 3® Hlustraffons. 

Baltimore. William Wood & Company, 1939. 

This little wanml is well done and serves to replace the use 
ot the larger textbooks in the manikin classroom. The book 
amounts to an outline of operative obstetrics and as such should 
prove valuable to the student, advanced or beginning. The 
only objection that can be raised to this volume is that it can 
be considered inadequately illustrated. Such a book has long 
an addition to the American literature, and 
McNeiie has made an excellent beginning. No doubt the needed 
revisions will be made in future editions. This book can be 
recommended to the serious student of obstetrics. 


Bureau of Legal Medicine 
and Legislation 

MEDICOLEGAL ABSTRACTS 

Copyright: Excerpt from Medical Book Used for Com- 
mercial Purposes.— One of the plaintiffs, referred to by the 
court as the "use-plaintiff," was the author of a book on the 
human voice which was copyrighted by the publishers. After 
the publication of the book, the defendant tobacco company pub- 
lished and widely circulated a pamphlet entitled “Some Facts 
About Cigarettes," in which under the heading “Do cigarettes 
affect the throat?” appeared quotations attributed to the author 
and which in fact were copied, although not exactly, from matter 
appearing in the book on tiie human voice. The publishers of 
the book, "to the use of” the author, filed a complaint in the 
United States district court, eastern district, Pennsylvania, 
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or theories, and in certain cases even the e-vact words coniaiP'J 

ia'^ This is permitted in ordn 

that the vvorld may not be deprived of improvements, nor the 
progress of the arts be retarded." In such cases, tlie law impfo 
the consent of the copyright owner to a fair use of his pnblira. 
tion for the advancement of the science or art. This principle 
however, had no application in this case. The pamplilet was a 
publication not in the field in which the author wrote, nor was it 
a scientific treatise or a work designed to advance liuman knowl- 
edge; It was intended to advance the sale of the defendant's 
product, a purely commercial purpose, and there arose no impli- 
cation that the author consented to the use of his work for such 
a purpose. 

Finally, the defendant urged that the action was improperly 
brought in the name of the publishers “to the use of” the atilhor. 
In the opinion of the court, this point was welt taken, for there 
IS no such thing as “suing to the use” in equity. Here, the 
author of the book for whose benefit the publishers acquired a 
copyright was entitled to maintain the suit in equity in his own 
name. The improper joinder of the publishers as plaintiff was, 
however, the court said, amendable, and the plaintiffs were 
accorded leave to amend the bill by eliminating the publishers 
as a party plaintiff. Counsel for the plaintiffs also requested 
leave to amend the bill so as to introduce a cause of action aris- 
ing out of the alleged violation of the author’s right of privacy 
by the defendant’s pamphlet. Without passing on the question 
whether or not such a right exists, the court found difficulty 
in understanding how the copying of a book which the author 
had published to the public could be held to be an invasion of 
his privacy. Such a right, however, the court pointed out, if it 
existed, involved an entirely new and essentially different cause 
of action based on an entirely different ground of jurisdiction. 
This new cause of action, the court said, could not be introduced 
into the present copyright action under the guise of an amend- 
ment to the complaint. 

The court, therefore, refused the motion to dismiss the bill of 
complaint on condition that the bill be amended by eliminating 
the publishers as a party plaintiff. — Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 
to Use of Pcidennan v. Liggett & Myers Tohaeco Co. (Pa.), 
23 P. Snpp. 302. 


against the defendant tobacco company, charging copyright 
infringement. 

The complaint averred that the use of the excerpt from the 
book in advertising matter of the nature under consideration 
cast reflections on the professional ethics of the author and 
brought down on him the term “commcrcialist,” all of which 
contributed to negative and deter the sale of the hook. The 
complaint further alleged that the defendant had realized large 
profits and advantages from the infringement and that it was 
prepared to continue the acts complained of, unless restrained. 
The defendant moved to dismiss the bill, urging that the copied 
matter was negligible in quantity, that its literary or scientific 
content was insignificant and that the copying did not exceed 
a fair use of a scientific treatise, due acknowledgment having 
been made to the author. 

In order to constitute an infringement of the copyright of a 
book, said the court, it is not necessary that the whole or even 
a large portion of the book shall have been copied. Further- 
more, the reproduction need not be literal and e.\-act ; it is piracy 
if it appears that the copyrighted work has been copied, altJiougli 
altered or paraphrased. The three sentences from the book that 
were used by the defendant, while constituting but a small part 
of the book, represented those portions of it which were pertinent 
to the subject of the defendant’s pamphlet. Furthermore, the 
matter that was reproduced from the book constituted about one 
twentieth of the pamphlet. Under these circumstances, the court 
could not say that the matter used by the defendant was so 
unsubstantial as to afford no remedy. 

The fact that the defendant acknowledged the source from 
which the matter was taken did not excuse the infringement. 
While the acknowledgment indicated that the company did not 
intend unfair competition, it did not relieve the defendant from 
legal liability for the infringement. 

The infringement complained of was not excusable on the 
ground that the defendant was making no wore than a fair use 
of the author’s work. It is true that the law permits those 
working in a field of science or art to make use of ideas, opinions 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts; Lead Poisoning as 
Accidental Injury. — ^The principle issue involved in this case 
was whether the death of the employee from lead poisoning 
resulted from accidental injuries received within the scope of 
his employment, and hence compensable under the workmen’s 
compensation act of Texas, or whether the lead poisoning con- 
stituted an occupational disease for which no compensation was 
provided by the act. The district court granted compensation, 
after having charged the jury that an occupational disease is 
one acquired in the usual and ordinary course of an employment, 
which disease, from common experience, is recognized to be 
incidental thereto and is the usual and ordinary result incident 
to the pursuit of an occupation and must, in the nature of things, 
be the result of a slow and gradual development. The insurer 
appealed to the court of civil appeals of Texas, Galveston. 

For more than five years prior to his death the employee had 
been employed by an iron and steel company where he was 
exposed to fumes and poisonous gases arising from melted lead. 
On May 15, 1936, the employee inhaled an unusually large 
quantity of poisonous lead fumes. On the morning of that day 
he appeared for work in an apparently normal and healthy 
condition. His helper testified that the masks furnished by the 
company to protect employees from the lead fumes were old and 
were not effective and that at the time the employee became 
ill the fumes were so bad that he coughed and choked and 
complained that he could not stand the fumes any longer. The 
employee became gradually worse and died kfay 30. The family 
physician of the employee testified that on several occasions m 
kfarch 1936 he treated the employee for lead colic and 1^’^ ‘’‘■ 
treated him again on kfay 20 for acute lead poisoning and tm 
the cause of the death was acute lead poisoning. Tiffs testimony, 
the court said, showed that at a definite time and place tw 
employee was subjected to an unusual volume of poisonous 
fumes which might have been prevented by furnishing to vs 
employees of the company masks which would have protfO- 
them against the fumes. In view of the definition of an occujj- 
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tional disease given to the jury by tlie trial court, which the 
appellate court inferentially approved, it was the opinion of the 
latter court that the employee died from accidental injuries, not 
from an occupational disease. 

The employer contended that the trial court erred in refusing 
to instruct the jury to find whether or not the employee’s death 
was due to an accident. In the case of Associated Itidetnnity 
Corporation v. Baker, 76 S. W. (2d) 153, a similar contention 
was made and the court said: 

'Ibis was not error. It was shown that the injuries received on that 
day were the result of inhalins poisonous fumes and gases from the con- 
denser. It was further shown that no other employee in the perform.iuce 
of the same duty had suffered any injury prior to that time. A finding 
that his injuries were the result of inhaling the fumes is tantamount to 
a iinding that they were the result of an accident. 

The judgment of the trial court in the present case, awarding 
compensation, was affirmed. — Casualty Underwriters v. Flores 
(Texas), 125 S. W. (2d) 37h 


Society Proceedings 


COMING MEETINGS 

American Association of Anatomists, Louisville, Ky., Mar. 20-22. Dr. 
E. R. Clark, Dept, of Anatomy, Univ. of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

American Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists, Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 21-22. Dr. Howard T. Karsner, 20SS Adelhert Rd., Cleveland, 
Secretary. 

American College of Physicians, Cleveland, Apr. 1-5. Mr. E. R. Loveland, 
4200 Pine St, Philadelphia, Executive Secretary. 

American Orlhopsychiatric Association, Boston, Feb. 22-24. Dr. Notvelle 
C. La Mar, 149 East 23d St., New York, Secretary. 

American Physiological Society, New Orleans, March 13-16. Dr. Philip 
Bard. Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, Secretary. 

American Society for E.xperimental Pathology, New Orleans, Jfarch 13-16. 
Dr. Paul R. Cannon, Dept, of Pathology, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Secretary. 

American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, New 
Orleans, March 13-16. Dr. G. Philip Grahfield, 319 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Secretary. 

Annual Congress on Medical Education and Licensure, Chicago, Feb. 12-1$. 

Dr. \V. D. Cutter, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Secretary. 
Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology. New Orleans, 
Mar. 13-16. Dr. D. R. Hooker, 19 West Chase St., Baltimore, 
Secretary. 

Mid-South Post-Graduate Medical Assembly, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 13-16. 

Dr. A. F. Cooper, Goodwyn Institute Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 
Pacific Coast Surgical Association, Portland, Ore., Apr. 3-6. Dr. H. 
Glen Bell, University of California Hospital, San Francisco, Secretary. 


CENTRAL SOCIETY FOR CLINICAL 
RESEARCH 

Twelfth Aitmtal Mcctine, Held in Chicago, Nov. 3 and 4, 1939 
(Continued from page 440} 

Influence of Various Substances (Including Lipocaic 
and Choline) on Fatty Livers Produced 
by Scorbutogenic Diets 

Drs. M. a. Spellberg and R. W. Keeton, Chicago: 
Twenty-five of twenty-seven guinea pigs rendered scorbutic by 
the Sberman-LaMer-Campbcll scorbutogenic diet showed mor- 
phologic evidence of moderate to severe fatty degeneration of 
the liver. Five of these livers, analyzed for total lipids by 
tbe Van Slyke monometric method, contained between 11 and 
26 per cent of fat. When this diet was enriched by the addi- 
tion of de.Ktrose and desiccated yeast, the analysis of the livers 
of six animals showed a fat content of from 4.5 to 12.5 per 
cent. The normal livers had a fat content of about 2 per cent. 
That tbe lack of ascorbic acid is not the sole responsible 
factor of tbe pathologic change in the liver was proved by the 
additional experiment giving adequate amounts of this vitamin 
to the diets described (ten animals). In the animals on this 
regimen also fatty livers developed, containing up to 33 per 
cent of fat. Death was frequently precipitated by a pulmonary 
infection. Orange juice was no more effective in preventing 
these fatty livers than pure ascorbic acid, but tbe animals 
rccenmg the fruit juice as a supplement seemed to survive 
somewhat longer. The only animal that survived more than 
file months showed cirrhosis of the liver on postmortem 
examinations. 


The lipotropic effect of choline and lipocaic were tested on 
ten animals. The choline was given as the hydrochloride, 20 
mg. daily to each animal. The dose of lipocaic was about 475 mg. 
daily. Both of these doses are considered adequate for exert- 
ing a lipotropic effect. Neither of these substances produced 
a significant reduction in liver fat. The animals receiving 
lipocaic showed a liver lipid content of from 9 to 22 per cent, 
while those on choline showed from 7 to 20 per cent of fat. 
These values are not significantly below those of the controls. 

In addition to adding another approach to the study of liver 
pathology our experiments suggest that the absence of an 
unknown or little understood substance in these diets is respon- 
sible for these liver changes and that this type of fatty liver 
is influenced by neither choline nor lipocaic. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr. Lester R. Deagstedt, Chicago: The gross and micro- 
scopic appearance of the liver in the experiments of Drs. 
Spellberg and Keeton resemble closely the fatty infiltration in 
the liver which occurs in the depancreatized dog treated with 
insulin. This latter type of fatty infiltration can be prevented 
or cured by the ora! administration of adequate amounts of 
fresh pancreas or lipocaic. We have tested the fraction of 
lipocaic used by Dr. Spellberg and found it to be effective in 
relieving fatty infiltration of the liver in the depancreatized 
dog in a dose of from 2 to 2.5 Gm. of dry substance daily. 
Accordingly it would seem that the smaller amount given by 
Dr. Spellman should be effective in a guinea pig. We are not 
sure, however, that the dosage of lipocaic bears a direct rela- 
tion to the body weight, and for this reason I should like to 
see the authors repeat the e.xperiment with larger amounts of 
lipocaic. Whatever may be found with respect to the relation 
of lipocaic to this type of fatty infiltration in the liver, the 
observation does not affect the status of lipocaic as an internal 
secretion of the pancreas. I should like to emphasize this 
because in the early part of our work some criticism was 
voiced on the basis of experiments performed on a type of 
dietary fatty liver produced in normal rats. I will summarize 
briefly the evidence which makes us believe that lipocaic is a 
specific internal secretion of the pancreas. 1. The depancrea- 
tized dog fed on a mixed diet of protein, carbohydrate and 
fat is not restored to a normal state by the adequate adminis- 
tration of insulin but e.xhibits a specific type of disturbance in 
fat metabolism and commonly dies within three or four months 
with extensive fatty infiltration of the liver. 2. This distur- 
bance in fat utilization is corrected by the oral administration 
of pancreas. 3. The beneficial effect of pancreas in this con- 
nection is not due to its content of pancreatic enzymes, since 
fresh active pancreatic juice was found to have no such beneficial 
effect. 4. Tlie beneficial effect of pancreas cannot be accounted 
for on tbe basis of its content of lecithin and choline, since 
liver and brain, which contain these substances in even greater 
amounts, exhibit no such beneficial effect. Furthermore, the 
amount of choline required to produce an equivalent beneficial 
effect in the depancreatized dog is approximately ten times as 
great as the amount of choline present in an adequate dose of 
pancreas. 5. When extracts of pancreas are prepared, the 
fraction soluble in ether, which contains the fat of the pan- 
creas and practically all of the choline, is found to be inert 
whereas the fat-free alcohol extract retains the activity of the 
whole gland. The fat-free alcohol extract has now been suffi- 
ciently purified so that a preparation has been secured that 
is effective on oral and subcutaneous administration in daily 
doses of from 60 to 100 mg. of dry substance. These e.xtracts 
contain no lecithin and only insignificant amounts of free 
choline. 

Dr. M. Herbert Barker, Chicago : Some six years ago f 
presented slides and work which appeared much like these 
given today. Those experiments are interesting today because 
here again another deficiency comes out as marked fatty infil- 
tration. I was interested in seeing the apparent fibrosis of 
the liver. In our experience there was no fibrotic change that 
we could see. If the animal was fed nitrogen his liver recov- 
ered. Sections of livers of animals before treatment was 
started revealed high concentrations of fat, and many of them 
had e.xtcnsive fibrotic change. I would like to hear comment 
on the nature and rate of progression of this fibrosis. 
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_ 1^. Paul Stark Chicago : Were there pathologic changes 
in the pancreas in these animals? 

Dr. M. a. Spellbekg, Chicago: This study was not under- 
taken with the idea of proving or disproving the efficacy of 
hpocaic as a lipotropic agent. Our aim was to ascertain 
whether lipocaic or choline had any influence on the type of 
fatty iver produced by us. So far as the dosage is concerned 
we felt that in view of the opinion expressed in one of Dr 
Dragstedts earlier papers (Dragstedt, L. R.; Prohaska J v' 
and Harms II P.; Auu J. Physiol. 117:175 [Sept.] 1936) 
irom 1 to 1.5 Gm. of this extract is suffident to prevent fatty 
hver in a dog whose body weight is twenty times or more 
that of our guinea pigs, approximately 0.5 Gm. used on our 
animals would seem sufficient. The use of larger amounts 
would encounter some technical difficulties. We administered 
,the material in aqueous solution with a S 3 Tinge by mouth. 
This had to be done forcibly. There was only one guinea 
pig that had extensive fibrosis, which was true cirrhosis with 
ascites and edema. This animal survived 154 days. We had 
only a few others that lived that long, but in the others no 
fibrosis was detected. It is difficult to keep these animals 
alive for a long period because they succumbed easily to sec- 
ondary^ infection. The rabbit that was permitted to live 142 
days did show microscopically, increased fibrous tissue in the 
liver. This animal may prove to be better fitted for the pro- 
duction of fibrosis than the guinea pig. These diets are not 
deficient in proteins, carbohydrates or fats and are supposed 
to contain all the accessory food factors except ascorbic acid. 
The pancreas was normal to gross inspection. The urine was 
tested a number of times and no glycosuria detected. We have 
no reason to believe that the pancreas was damaged. 

Absence of Toxic Manifestations Following the 
Parenteral Administration of Promin 
Dr. Richard M. Johnson, Eloise, Mich. : The oral admin- 


Joe. A. M. A 
Ftt. 10, !9}) 

Storage the potassium of the erythrocytes diffused into lh» 
pasma, where It attained maximum concentration in aboni 
hlteen days. Transfusions into human beings of blood with 
maximum plasma potassium were accompanied by no clinita! 
chemical or electrocardiographic evidence of toxicity. Th- 
prothrombin disintegrated slowly, remaining above SO per reni 
of normal at the end of twenty days’ storage when titrated 
by the method of Smith, Warner and Brinkhous. 

DISCUSSION' 

^ Dr. O. H. Robertson, Chicago: I consider this work 
timely because of tlie war in Europe, which may at any 
moment result in large casualties. In such an event blood 
transfusions will be employed extensively. During the last 
war I had the opportunity to try out preserved blood for 
transfusion using the technic of Rous and Turner, who were 
the first to devise an effective method for preserving (he red 
blood cells for relatively long periods. Before giving the blood 
it was necessary to siphon off the supernatant fluid on account 
of its large hulk and the amount of contained sodium citrate. 
The sedimented cells were then resuspended in a solution oi 
2.5 per cent gelatin in physiologic solution of sodium chloride 
equivalent in volume to the original plasma. This solution 
has about the osmotic pressure of normal blood plasma. 
Transfusions with such blood seemed to be just as effective 
as with fresh citrated blood, and I used blood stored twenty- 
six days with apparent good results. Requirements for trans- 
fusions under war conditions are different from those in times 
of peace. Wounded men who need transfusion are frequently 
in a state of shock either with or without hemorrhage, and 
one must give them solutions tliat will not escape from the 
blood vessels since the prime consideration in the treatment 
of shock is the restoration of the blood volume. The one 
advantage of simple citration for the preservation of blood 
lies in the fact that the plasma proteins undergo but little 


istration of promin nearly always results in a moderately 
severe cyanosis similar to that commonly observed after giving 
sulfanilamide. Oral ingestion of 25 to 35 mg. of promin 
(sodium p,p'-diaminodiphenylsulfone-N,N'-di-dextTOse sulfon- 
ate) per kilogram of body weight each twenty-four hours often 
resulted in toxic manifestations similar to, but milder than, 
those reported after large doses of sulfanilamide. The paren- 
teral injection of as much as 300 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight in twenty-four hours did not lead to the development 
of cyanosis and did not produce toxic signs or symptoms of 
any kind in 274 patients given more than 5,000 injections of 
over 12,000 Gm. The usual parenteral dosage was from SO 
to 100 mg. per kilogram of body weight in twenty-four hours. 

After oral and parenteral administration, the amount of pro- 
min in the blood, spinal fluid, saliva, exudates, transudates and 
urinary excretion was determined by a modification of Mar- 
shall’s method for the determination of sulfanilamide. The 
concentration of promin in these secretions, exudates and trans- 
udates closely approximated that present in the blood stream. 
When promin was administered parenterally, from 95 to 100 
per cent was recovered as free promin in the urine from 
thirty-six to fort 5 ’-eight hours ’after administration. A much 
smaller amount (about 30 per cent) of orally administered 
promin was recoverable over a more prolonged period (ninety- 
six hours), and 20 per cent of this recoverable promin was 
in the conjugated form. This suggests that the substance or 
substances which produce the cy-anosis, toxic manifestations 
and conjugation may be formed in the gastrointestinal tract. 

Dextrose-Citrate Mixture for Preservation of 
Blood for Transfusion 

Elmer L. DeGowik, kl.D., John E. Harris, M.S., and 
E. D. Plass, M.D., Iowa City: Rates of hemolysis in sam- 
ples of human blood preserved in various mixtures at 5 C. for 
one month were studied. Minimum hemolysis occurred in mix- 
tures containing 10 volumes of blood, 13 volumes of 5.4 per 
cent anhydrous dextrose in water and 2 volumes of 3.2 j^r 
cent dihydric sodium citrate in water. At the end of a month s 
storage,' blood in the dextrose-citrate mixture had hemolyzcd 
only from one twenty-fifth to one fiftieth as much as did bliwd 
in citrate solutions alone or in citrate-saline mixtures. During. 


dilution. However, the usefulness of this method is much 
restricted, since citrated blood begins to hemolyze after ten 
days. Dr. DeGowin’s modification of the Rous-Turner method 
has removed one of tlie difficulties in the dextrose-citrate 
technic, namely that of the bulk and citrate content of the 
preserving fluid. His data show that the transfusion of the 
whole mixture of cells and preserving fluid works e.xccilcntly 
in conditions of depleted red blood cell volume, but I wish to 
bring up the question as to how effective this diluted plasma 
would be in restoring the total blood volume in patients sut- 
fering from shock. This point is important in the general 
applicability of the method. 1 wonder if the authors have made 
any observations on the restoration and maintenance of blood 
volume in conditions of shock after transfusion with this kind 
of blood. 

Dr. Warren B. Cooksev, Detroit: The considerations that 
one is primarily interested in are tlie practical %'alues of this 
work. I am sure the authors will agree that in the use of 
preserved blood the usual amount of hemolysis is of no great 
significance unless very large quantities of blood are given. 
Because of such studies, I set up our blood bank at Harper 
Hospital in Detroit on the basis of what I believe arc the 
three major principles to be considered; First, small amounts 
of blood, frequently repeated if necessary, should give a wider 
margin of safety; so our blood bank uses only units of 230 cc. 
of blood and 50 cc. of 2.5 per cent citrate. Second, because 
of the problems presented by bcmoij'sis, potassium ion diffu- 
sion and prothrombin loss, not too old blood should be used; 
so we convert all blood into useful plasma when it is seven 
days old. Hence most of our presen-cd blood is given when 
only from two to four days old. Third, the mechanical factors, 
such as an air-tight container and filtration through a fine 
mesh filter system, can be added safeguards; so such methods 
were devised. That these considerations seem justified is 
apparently borne out by the fact that following the adminis- 
tration of the first 700 bottles of blood from the hank only 
eight reactions occurred, and most of them were extremely 
mild. 

Dr. Heinrich R’echeees, Chicago: Vrs. Levinson and 
Neuwelt and I have studied the possibility of using scrum 
instead of blood transfusions. We have found that in fk''C- 
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from hemorrhage, even when hemoglobin is low, the most 
immediate need is not for red cells but for restoration of 
circulatory volume. Even when blood loss is so great that 
red cells are needed, immediate transfusion of serum will keep 
a patient alive until a transfusion with blood has been pre- 
pared. Serum is available immediately; it can be put up in 
sterile containers and may be kept for long periods (eighteen 
months). It is given without typing, because when pooled 
serum is injected the agglutinins are neutralized; it need not 
be kept cold and can be transported easily. In view of the 
great delay connected with blood transfusions in hospitals with- 
out blood banks, as well as at the battle front, we propose 
the immediate use of serum instead of blood in cases of shock 
from hemorrhage. 

Dr. Elizabeth H. Schirmer, Chicago : May I ask whether 
the authors find that the shape of the flask has any influence 
on the hemolysis of the red cells? 

Dr. Elmer L. DeGowin, Iowa City: In preserved blood 
one is always dealing with hemolyzed blood. Hemolysis begins 
immediately with storage; it does not begin when the blood 
is shaken, nor is there a hemolysis-free interval of days or 
weeks. The suitability of this blood for transfusion depends 
on how much free hemoglobin the recipient will tolerate with- 
out danger. The only data available are those of Ottenberg 
and Fox by which they showed that the human kidney has a 
threshold for hemoglobin of around 4 or 5 Gm. To answer 
Dr. Robertson, we have not made any studies on the dilution 
of serum proteins with reference to shock. We have given 
the blood-dextrose-citrate mixture to patients in shock and 
they have recovered satisfactorily. It is assumed that the 
dextrose disappears from the serum much faster than does the 
protein, but there is no proof. The question has been brought 
up about the reaction from blood transfusions. There is a 
great deal of confusion about this, and the types of reactions 
must be specified. The causes of none of the types of reac- 
tion are k-nown except those due to incompatible blood and 
those due to the presence of pyrogens. In answer to Dr. 
Schirmer, we have made no observations on the shape of the 
flask giving optimal conditions, but we do know that when 
blood is stored in a flask from which all the air is excluded 
by displacement with the preservative mixture there will be 
less hemolysis than when blood is exposed to the air. 

Refractory Hemolytic Anemia 
Drs. John C. Sharpe and J. P. Tollman, Omaha : From 
the large, ill defined group of blood dyscrasias termed "splenic” 
or “hemolytic” anemia, we have separated five cases which 
are distinctly different from both a clinical and a pathologic 
point of view. Two men and three women, whose ages varied 
from 22 to 63 years, had a progressive, subacute course of weak- 
ness and jaundice. In each a severe degree of macrocytic 
anemia, acholuric icterus, reticulocytosis and bone marrow 
hyperplasia was found. The irrelevant family history, the nor- 
mal erythrocytic fragility and the absence of spherocytes dis- 
tinguished this type from familial hemolytic jaundice. Various 
forms of medical treatment failed. Splenectomy was per- 
formed in each instance without improvement. Microscopic 
studies of the hemopoietic system disclosed a surprising histio- 
cytic reaction within the spleen. The recognition of such a 
condition as a separate clinical entity is important from the 
prognostic and the therapeutic point of view. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr.^ Charles A. Doan, Columbus, Ohio; Analysis of the 
investigations of the past decade centering about the rationale 
of splenectomy in a hemolytic type of anemia would seem at 
present to place such persons in one of four possible etiologic 
categories: 1. There are patients with a family and personal 
history and with the physical and laboratory features charac- 
teristic of congenital hemolytic jaundice. Splenectomy of these 
patients, successfully accomplished, always results in a prompt 
and usually a permanent remission, irrespective of the pre- 
operative cbronicity or acuteness of the clinical manifestations, 
■t all splenic tissue is removed. Such patients, however, have 
been found to harbor ectopic splenic tissue and to show mul- 
ip e free accessory spleens more frequently and more exten- 


sively than the average normal person. 2. Therefore when 
recurrences develop in splenectomized patients with hemolytic 
anemia the tendency is for the physician to transfer his think- 
ing toward other than the splenic mechanisms of hemolysis. 
A considerable proportion of these patients with recurrences, 
when subjected to reexploration, show hypertrophied splenic 
rests with clasmatocytic hyperplasia and excessive erythrocyte 
phagocytosis comparable to that seen in the original enlarged 
splenic parenchyma. The first patient successfully splenecto- 
mized during an acute hemoclastic crisis in our series of cases 
of hemolytic jaundice remained entirely well clinically and in 
normal hemopoietic equilibrium for four years. Then the 
hemolytic anemia recurred with a gradual but steadily pro- 
gressive downhill course. When the red count reached 2,000,000, 
the abdomen was reopened and three small accessory- spleens 
were removed. At the same time a liver biopsy was made 
and a mesenteric lymph node secured for microscopic study. 
Only the splenic tissue showed the typical hyperplasia of 
clasmatocytes with excessive phagocytosis of red cells. The 
second remission, which followed immediately, has continued 
until the present time (two years). 3. A third group of 
patients probably represent either widespread diffuse reticulo- 
endotheliosis involving the Kupffer cells of the liver and 
macrophages of other organs and the connective tissues gen- 
erally, or an invisible implantation of ectopic splenic tissue 
within other organs. These instances occur much less fre- 
quently than one might be led to expect, if it is assumed that 
all the phagocytic mesenchymal elements have a common origin 
and serve a common function. Elimination by excision, of 
course, is impossible under these circumstances, and other 
means and methods of inhibiting or destroying excessive red 
cell phagocytosis must be conceived and invoked. 4. Anemia 
due to endogenous or exogenous hemolysin may superficially 
resemble and occasionally simulate the congenital type of hemo- 
lytic jaundice. In one such case in our experience all splenic 
tissue found at operation was removed, but only an incomplete 
and transitory remission followed, and at necropsy it was not 
possible to explain the death on an anatomic basis. The cases 
reported by Drs. Sharpe and Tollman today would seem to 
come under the fourth heading. I should like to inquire 
whether any studies were made on any of the patients cited 
which would throw light on a possible soluble serum or plasma 
hemolysin as the basic cause. It is well to have our atten- 
tion focused on this group of atypical hemolytic anemias which 
fail to respond to splenectomy and which vary in other essen- 
tial details from the more classic type of congenital hemolytic 
icterus. It is quite apparent that they are due to an entirely 
different mechanism. 

Dr. S. M. Goldhamer, Ann Arbor, Mich . : I cannot under- 
stand the reason for calling the anemia macrocytic when I 
notice that the mean corpuscular volume was normal or below 
normal. Little is known about the function of the spleen. Its 
removal may aid the patient but does it alter the disease, as 
the fragility and the cells remain abnormal? I should like 
to ask the rationale of removal of the spleen without knowing 
the etiology of the disease. 

Dr. Moses Barron, Minneapolis : I should like to ask why 
all these cases were grouped together. The anemias were 
called macrocytic but it was stated that the cells were small 
and that definite leukopenia was present. From the descrip- 
tion the cases seem to belong to a group which is generally 
classified as Banti's disease, and I should like to know why 
they were classified as hemolytic anemias. It was mentioned 
that they presented acholuric jaundice but it was stated that 
the patients all had gallstones. Was this true acholuric jaun- 
dice or was the jaundice perhaps due to the gallstones? I 
consider this group as cases of Banti’s disease. 

Dr. M, M. Hargraves, Rochester, klinn. : I should like to 
ask if they had a history suggestive of paroxysmal hemo- 
globinuria. I have seen three in the past year and have one 
under my care at present. The histories were suggestive of 
paroxysmal hemoglobinuria. 

Dr. Frank H. Eethell, Ann Arbor, Mich. : I am inter- 
ested in the histiocytic reaction observed in the spleens in 
these cases. Perhaps this reaction was disseminated ; I should 
like to know if an increase in histiocytes was found in the 
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bone marrow specimens. _ If so, the hemolysis in these cases 
might be due to neoplastic proliferation of phagocytic reticulo- 
endothelial cells. 

Dr. John C. Sharpe, Omaha : There was no evidence of 
any accessory spleen or hemolymph nodes present either at 
operation or at the complete postmortem examinations in the 
three fatal cases. Dr. Goldhamer asked our rationale for 
removal of the spleen. Splenectomy was performed only after 
every other effort had been made to stop the hemolytic process. 
With regard to the macrocytosis, the average mean corpus- 
cular volume of 110 cubic microns in these cases is definitely 
above that seen in normal persons in Omaha. Dr. Barron 
asked whether or not these were cases of Banff’s disease. 
There was certainly no postmortem evidence of this. In 
answer to Dr. Hargrove’s question concerning the presence of 
paroxysmal hemoglobinuria, we could obtain no history of 
such a phenomenon nor were there any signs pointing to it 
at the time of our contacts with the patients. Dr. Bethel asked 
about the bone marrow studies; we can only say that there 
is no evidence of a histiocytic reaction within the bone morrow. 

Use of Aminophylline (Theophylline Ethylenediamine) 
to Control Bronchial Spasm Induced 
by Histamine 

Richard H. Young, M.D., and Robert P. Gilbert, A.B., 
Chicago : Although the use of aminophylline as an aid to 
asthma therapy has received considerable attention from clini- 
cians, but little study has been made of the pharmacology of 
its action on the bronchial musculature. Using the method of 
Torald SoIImann and A. J. Gilbert, some camera lucida and 
cinematic studies were made on the reactions of the smaller 
bronchi and bronchioles in rabbit lung sections, Amino- 
phylline was found to lessen greatly the constricting action 
of histamine. Further work with guinea pigs showed it to 
exert a decided protective influence in histamine shock, in 
which condition it nearly abolishes the severe respiratory 
symptoms and in many cases seems to prevent the asphyxial 
death which usually occurs. Experiments are under way to 
determine its effect, if any, in anaphylactic shock. Other purine 
derivatives and constricting drugs are also being tried. 

Treatment of Chronic Urticaria with Intravenous 
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to histamine had been determined, histaminase was iniKtri 
intramuscularly thirty minutes before the usual subcutaneous 
• .h’stamine. Again the histaminase practically abol- 

ished the nse in gastric acidity. In addition, following the 
administration of histaminase by duodenal tube and by intra- 
muscular injection the other systemic effects from the subcu- 
taneous injection of histamine were practically abolished. Wc 
teel that we now have physiologic evidence that hislamiiwc 
administered to man will inhibit the action of histamine. 

DISCUSSION ON HISTAMINE 

Dr. Carl Dracstedt, Chicago: Experimental anaiysis of 
certain hypersensitive reactions such as anapliylactic shock and 
peptone shock in animals has shown that these reactions arc 
due to an interaction between antigen or allergen and body 
cells, with a resulting liberation of certain cellular products 
which in turn produce the characteristic effects of the reaction. 
Circumstantial evidence indicates that the allergic reactions of 
man have a similar mechanism. At present, histamine and 
heparin are the only two cellular products that have been 
identified in animal experiments. The implication of these 
observations on the management of allergic reactions is that, 
in addition to specific desensitization procedures, one can 
attempt the use of chemical or pharmacologic antidotes to the 
cellular products apparently most concerned. These papers 
today indicate three varieties of approach to tliis end, namely 
a pharmacologic antagonism to histamine by means of theo- 
phylline, a chemical antagonism to histamine by means of 
histaminase, and the development of what might be called 
tolerance to the effects of histamine by the repeated adminis- 
tration of histamine itself. 

Dr. Bayard T. Horton, Rochester, Jlinn. : A man wlio 
suffered e-\'cruciating headaches for years was relieved by the 
administration of histaminase. TJie pain of which the patient 
complained was limited to one side of the head. It was a 
constant, e.xeruciating, burning, boring type of pain which 
involved the right eye, the temple, the neck and the face. It 
had none of the tic-like qualities of trigeminal neuralgia and 
there were no trigger zones. The headache occurred with 
clocklike regularity, particularly at night. Coincident with 
the onset of pain, the patient invariably described phenomena 
of vasodilatation which occurred on the same side of the head 


Injections of Histamine 

Drs. H. L. Alexander and Robert W. Elliott, St. Louis; 
During the past few years there have been an increasing num- 
ber of reports concerning the successful treatment of chronic 
urticaria with histamine given subcutaneously and by ionto- 
phoresis. The rationale of this treatment has never been dearly 
explained. In the series here reported, histamine has been 
administered intravenously for the first time to our knowledge 
as a therapeutic agent. Fourteen patients witfi chronic intrac- 
table urticaria were given this drug by intravenous injection, 
and eleven secured prompt and complete remission of symp- 
toms. Relapses of three of the eleven occurred but further 
injections again were successful. Patients in a control series 
receiving histamine subcutaneously improved, but the results 
with intravenous injections were by far more prompt and 
lasting. The technic of intravenous injection was given as 
well as a discussion of the rationale of this type of therapy. 

Physiologic Effects of Histaminase and Histamine 

Grace H. Roth, Ph.D., and Bayard T. Horton, M.D., 
Rochester, Minn.; We determined the normal response of 
gastric acidity to subcutaneous injection of histamine. Several 
davs after the response had been accurately established, hista- 
minase was introduced into the duodenum from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes before subcutaneous injection of histamine. 
Introduction of the histaminase practically abolished the rise 
of gastric aciditv. Likewise, subjects were immersed m water 
at 24 C. (75 F.) and the curve of their gastric acidity under 
such conditions was similar to that caused by histamine. The 
came procedure was carried out as in the first observations 
except that the subjects were immersed in water at 24 C. 
(75 F.) instead of receiving subcutaneous injection of hista- 
mine Introduction of the histaminase abolished the rise in 
gastric acidity and in some instances definitely caused gastric 
aciditv to decrease. Several days after the normal response 


as the pain. These consisted of engorgement of the soft tissues 
of the eye as well as injection of the conjunctiva, plugging 
of the nose, profuse watering of the eye and nose and flush- 
ing of the side of the face. The syndrome, which in every 
respect corresponded to spontaneous attacks, was produced by 
the subcutaneous administration of 0.5 mg. of histamine. Tlie 
patient has remained free from attacks while taking histaminase 
(T. 360-K). 

Dr. R. Elliott, St. Louis: Although we began using hista- 
mine intravenously on the theory that we could maintain a 
period of unresponsiveness to the formation of H substance, 
which in turn is responsible for whealing, we have since been 
forced to abandon this hypothesis. Since improvement in our 
cases has persisted for weeks and months, we now suspect that 
the injection of histamine evokes histaminase and that the latter 
accounts for the success of this form of treatment. 

Changes in Venous Blood Carbon Dioxide Content in 
Patients Subjected to Rebreathing Experiments 

Harry Landt, M.D„ Julien E. Benjamin, M.D., and 
Norman Joseph, Ph.D., Cincinnati ; Rebrcathing experiments 
were made on seven cardiac and seven normal patients at basal 
conditions. Venous blood samples were collected (stasis free) 
under oil at minute intervals. Simultaneously gas samples were 
taken from the rebreatbing chamber. The blood and gas samples 
were analyzed for the oxygen and carbon dioxide content. The 
gas samples showed almost entire absence of carbon dioxide 
and of course a progressively diminishing oxygen content. EoHi 
cardiac and normal patients failed to show any great difference 
in the venous blood oxygen content. There was a stnkmS 
decrease in the venous blood carbon dioxide content in ca™'^ 
patients, while the carbon dioxide content in the venous bloou 
in normal patients tended to increase. Explanations are olicrc 
for these observed changes. 

{To be continued) 
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Alabama State Medical Assn. Journal, Montgomery 

9: 269-200 <Dec.) 1939 

Pellagra and Its Modern Treatment, with Special Emphasis on Border- 
line States, y. B. McLester, Birmingham. — p. 169. 

Study of Nephritis. L. W. Roe, Jklobile. — p. 172. 

Importance of Early X-Ray Diagnosis in Gastrointestinal Disease. H. M. 
Simpson, Florence. — p. 175. 

Tuberculosis Control Activities in a North Alabama County. R. E. 
Harper, Tuscumbia. — p. 177. 

Feeding Schedule During the First Year. C. E. Abbott, Tuscaloosa. 

~p. 180. 

American Journal of Clinical Pathology, Baltimore 

9:S81-628 (Nov.) 1939 

Further Simplification of Kolmer Complement Fixation Test for Syphilis. 
JF. A. Kolmer, Phiiadelphia.—p. 581. 

Blood Donor Registry as Substitute for Blood Bank. C. A. Pons, 
Neptune, N. J. — p. 587. 

Frohicms in Blood Banking. L. W. Diggs and Alice Jean Keith, 
Memphis, Tenn. — p. 59). 

•Pathologic Anatomy of Human Brucellosis. S. M. Rahson, New York. — 
p. 604. 

Carcinoma of Esophagus Perforating Aorta. H. J. Schattenberg and 
J. Ziskind, New Orleans. — p. 615. 

Pathologic Anatomy of Human Brucellosis. — Rabson 
reports a case in which compound fractures of the arm were 
sustained by a tractor operator aged 28 while working in a 
farmyard. Soon afterward, and continuing until death eight 
months later, he had repeated attacks of fever associated with 
anemia and leukopenia. The macroscopic agglutination test 
with Brucella abortus was positive in dilutions through 1 : 320 . 
General visceral congestion and evidence of continued break- 
down of erythrocytes was observed at necropsy. Granulomas 
were found in the bone marrow, in the splenic veins and in 
the enlarged liver and spleen. Tliese consisted of epithelioid 
cells, lymphocytes and giant cells, many of which were multi- 
lobated and resembled enlarged megakaryocytes. The granu- 
lomas were similar to those described in the literature. The 
relative rarity of the finding of granulomas is explained by 
the comparative ease of the body to overcome brucellar infec- 
tion finally. Only in protracted illness is the characteristic 
granuloma formed. 


American J. Bigestive Diseases, Huntington, Ind. 

6 : 693-760 (Dec.) 1939 

Diffuse Sp.isiu of Lower Half of Esophagus. H. \V. Schmidt, Rochestci 
AUnn. — p. 693. 

Gastric Hj-peracidity, A. L. Bloomfield. San Franciset 

Effect of Pregnancy and of Antuitrin-S on Cinchophen Ulcers in Dogs 
^ 702. C. Saltastein, Detroit.- 

^Chirago^-p"" 04°^ 

Effect OT Gastric Secretion of Introducing Diluted Hydrochloric Aci, 
Patmnu.^^ R^E. Stevens, H. L. Segal and W. J. M. Scott, Rochestci 
^To'ri.a— Aspects. B. A. Kornblith, No 

'"k^rOuick.' M\taiSc.lp''iP,T"' 

""a, B!uk“rhevfflrN“c”4^ 

^ Stomach with Resulting Pyloric Obstru. 

sSal and T P^d Surgical Findings. H. 1 

J, J, Morton, Rochester, N. Y. — p. 720. 

with Hemorrhagi 

iend^O. L. K. Ferguson and D. G. Calder Jr., Philadelphia^ 
Carcinoid Tumors of Small Intestine. J, Kross, New York. — p. 725. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children, Chicago 

58: 1157-1420 (Dec.) 1939 

•Disabling Diseases of Childhood: Their Characteristics and Medical Care 
as Observed in 500,000 Children in Eighty-Three Cities Canvassed in 
National Health Survey of 1935-1936. Dorothy F. Holland, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — ^p. 3157. 

Factors Affecting Retention of Nitrogen and Calcium in Period ot 
Growth: II. Effect of Thyroid on Calcium Retention. J. A. Johnston 
and J. W. Maroney, Detroit. — p. 1186. 

The Play Interview: Method of Studying Children's Attitudes. J. H. 
Conn, Baltimore. — p. H99. 

*Sex Ratios in Families with Hemophilia. Madge Thurlow Macklin, 
London, Ont. — p. 1215. 

Effect of Hyperimmune Human Serum (Lyophile) and of Sulfapyridine 
on Experimental Murine Pertussis. W, L. Bradford and Mary Wold, 
Rochester, N. Y, — p. 1228. 

Effect of Hyperimmune Human Serum (Lyophile) on Humoral Antibody 
Titer in Pertussis. C. Katsampes, Rochester, N. Y.; A. C. 
McGuinness, Philadelphia, and W. L. Bradford, Rochester, N. Y.— 
p. 3234. 

Function of Thyroid and Pituitary in Mongolism, with Report on Blood 
Groups of American Mongoloid Defectives and Comments on Deter- 
mination of Cholesterol. C. E, Benda and Emily May Bixby, Wren- 
tham. Mass. — p. 1240. 

Disabling Diseases of Childhood.--Holland says that, in 
a canvass of eighty-three representative urban communities 
conducted by the United States Public Health Service in 
1935-1936, records of illness and medical and nursing care 
received in a twelve months period were obtained for 518,767 
white children under IS years of age. Disabling illnesses 
occurred with greater frequency among children under 10 years 
of age than among persons in any subsequent period except 
old age. The duration of the average disabling illness was 
found to be lowest among children, and except in the period 
of infancy the rate of recovery from illness was higher among 
children than among adults. Four in every five disabling ill- 
nesses occurring among children under IS years of age were due 
to acute communicable diseases or diseases of the respiratory 
tract. In general, a smaller proportion of the disabling illnesses 
of children than of adults received care from a physician in the 
home, clinic or physician’s office. In cities with a population 
of 100,000 and over, one in twenty-four children under IS years 
of age had been a hospital patient in the year of survey; in 
the cities of population under 25,000 the ratio was one to 
thirty-eight. Over half of the hospital cases among children 
were surgical; diseases of the tonsils and adenoids alone 
accounted for about two fifths of the cases. Among children 
in families on relief and in self-sustaining families with incomes 
up to the §2,000 level the proportion of disabling illnesses 
receiving care from a physician outside the hospital was lower 
than in families with incomes of §3,000 and over. This rela- 
tion was observed consistently in the large, medium-sized and 
small cities. For all of the diseases of childhood the illnesses 
of children attended by a physician outside the hospital received 
more intensive care in families with high than in those with 
low incomes. The average number of hospital days per child 
patient, however, was consistently higher among families with 
low incomes. 

Sex Ratios and Hemophilia. — Macklin’s curiosity was 
aroused by the contradictory statements of Eley and of Birch 
as to alterations in the sex ratio found in families with hemo- 
philia. Eiey maintained that transmitters of hemophilia usually 
have more daughters than sons. Birch stated that the chil- 
dren of transmitters of hemophilia are predominantly male 
(63 per cent male and 37 per cent female) and that the chil- 
dren of persons with hemophilia are more apt to be female 
than male. To test the truth of these statements the author 
analyzed the pedigrees of the transmitters of hemophilia, the 
pedigree of bleeders and the ratio of unaffected to affected males 
in families with hemophilia. She found that in families of trans- 
mitters collected at random there are more males than females 
in a ratio of S8.3 to 41.7, owing to the fact that most trans- 
mitters are recognized only because they, have mates in their 
families in whom the disease develops. When the data arc 
analyzed, computing the number of males one should expect, 
the excess is found to be apparent, not real. In the families 
of hemophilic males in which daughters have been said to 
predominate there was a slight excess of females in a ratio 
of S4.3 to 45.7. Here again the departure from the expected 
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value was not outside the limits of what might occur in a 
s^ple of this sort. It has been claimed that the ratio of 
affected to unaffected was much higher than the expected 
50 -.50 ratio. Again, because of the fact that a woman is 
known for the most part as a transmitter because she has 
affected sons, the material used to determine the incidence of 
affected males is weighted in favor of the affected group at 
the outset. If the incidence is determined only from families 
of transmitters who are identified by the fact that they had 
hemophilic fathers, this preponderance of affected males dis- 
appears and the ratio of affected to normal is well within the 
limits of the expected 50:50 ratio. The unaffected actually 
outnumbered the affected in the series collected, namely 53.2 
per cent. Therefore there appears to be no adequate basis for 
the idea that the sex ratio is disturbed in families bearing the 
tiait of hemophilia, males and females appearing equally in 
the offspring of transmitters and of affected males, and the 
defect appearing in about one half of the sons of women who 
arc transmitters. 
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thirty-six cases. This shows that bone 
marrow biopsies serve to acquaint one with conditions concern- 
ing erythrogenic activity which cannot otherwise be detemiined 
in routine peripheral blood examination. Erythrogenesis was 
most marked in the hemolytic anemias, hemolytic icterus, 
sickle cell anemia, Cooley’s anemia, Niemann-Pick’s disease, 
occpional cases of pernicious anemia and a few cases of Hodg- 
kin s disease It was slightly increased in malignant condi- 
tions, polycythaemia vera and infections. Increased erythrogenic 
activity was absent in leukemias. An increased number oi 
megakaryocytes was found in the cases of hemorrhagic pur- 
pura, even exceeding that found in cases of Hodgkin’s disease. 
Certain criteria proving of great diagnostic aid in the study 
of i-arious conditions was as follows; In carcinoma of the 
stomach there was always a maturative defect of the ery- 
throcytes. In other malignant conditions the nonsegmented- 
segmenfed and granulocyte-erythroblast ratios were frequently 
increased. In infections there was a constant increase in left 
shift involving the metamyelocytes and the staff forms. The 


American Journal of Medical Sciences, PhiladelpMa 

198: 737-876 (Dec.) 1939 

A I.aw of Denerv.ation. \V. B. Cannon, Boston.— p. 737. 

Blood Viscosity, with Special Reference to Capillary, Arterial (Approxi- 
mate) and Venous Blood Specimens. A. A. Holbrook and M. Virginia 
Watson, Milwaukee. — p. 750. 

*ClinicohematoIogic Evaluation of Bone Marrow Biopsies, if. Morrison 
and A. A. Samwick, Brooklyn. — p. 758. 

Auricular Standstill; Its Occurrence and Significance. T. E. Rosenbaum 
and S. A. Levine, Boston. — p. 774. 

Studies on Iontophoresis: I. E.xperimental Studies on Causes and Pre- 
vention of lontopboretic Burns. H. Molitor and L. Fernandez, 
Rahway, N. J. — p. 778. 


nonsegmented-segmented and granulocyte-normoblast ratios 
were also shifted to the left. Since the same is true of malig- 
nant diseases, the absence of fever associated with the blood 
picture would favor a diagnosis of a malignant condition and 
rule out infection. Certain diagnoses could not have been made 
accurately except by- means of the bone marrow, for example 
the finding of Gaucher cells, Niemann-Pick cells and plasma 
cells. The presence of an increase in plasma cells would speak 
for a multiple myeloma if corroborative clinical evidence is 
available, since the latter may be present in certain aplastic 
or myelophthisic anemias. 


Experimental Studies on Toxicity of Benzedrine Sulfate in Various Testosterone Propionate for Adult Hypogonadism.— 
de"phi?— Ehrich, F. H. Lewy and E. B. Krumbhaar, Phila- Howard and Vest report observations, extending over two 

Anemia Induced iii Rats by Means of Sulfanilamide. T. E. Macbella and years, on the effects of testosterone propionate in sesame oil 
G. M. Higgins, Rochester, Minn.~p. 804. given by hypodermic injection to twenty-two adult patients 


Epinephrine in Oil; Its Effectiveness in Symptomatic Treatment of 
Bronchial Asthma, E. L. Keeney, Baltimore, — p. 815. 

*Ciinical Experiments with Male Sex Hormones: II. Further Observa- 
tions on Testosterone Propionate in Adult Hypogonadism and Pre- 
liminary Report on Implantation of Testosterone. J. E. Howard and 
S. A. Vest Jr., Baltimore. — p. 823. 

‘Evaluation of Vitamin Bi (Thiamin Chloride) in Treatment of Poly- 
neuritis. M. G. Vorhaus, New York. — p. 837. 

Value of Bone Marrow Biopsies. — Morrison and Sani- 
wick performed 275 bone marrow studies, obtaining the bone 
marrow fluid by sternal aspiration. Normal bone marrow was 
obtained from twenty-eight individuals free of infection, hem- 
orrhage and malignant or other diseases. Bone marrow aspi- 
rations were of great diagnostic aid in forty-seven cases in 
which clinical signs and symptoms and routine blood examina- 
tions failed to be of assistance. These were cases of Hodg- 
kin's disease, carcinoma, infections, anemia of pregnancy, 
pernicious anemia, anerythroplastic anemia, infectious mono- 
iiiicicosis. Gaucher’s disease, aplastic anemia, both varieties of 
leukemia and atrophic cirrhosis of the liver. Observations of 
icukogencsis in this scries confirmed the “shift to the left" 
theory of Arneth and Schilling as far as the bone marrow 
was concerned. The most marked left shifts were, in the 
order named, in acute myeloid leukemias, chronic myeloid 
leukemias, granulocytopciiia, mfections and malignant diseases. 
Slighter degrees of’ left shift were found in treated pernicious 
anemia, Niemann-Pick's disease, Cooley’s anemia, liver and 
gallbladder diseases and infectious mononucleosis. Diseases in 
which left shift was negligible or shifted to the right were 
polvcytbaemia vera, hemorrhagic purpura, untreated cases o 
pernicious anemia, pernicious-like anemias and certain cases o 
arthritis and Hodgkin’s disease. A point of marked v'alue in 
the differentiation of myelosis and granulocytopenia is the unim- 
paired erythroid activity in granulocytopenia, while in acute 
nivclosis it is definitely depressed. The normoblast-co’throblast 
ratio is markedly depressed in chronic myeloid leukemias and 
the sraiiulocyte-normoblast ratio is not as marked as that occa- 
sioned bv the Icukcmoid reactions. The most characteristic 
pathogno'monic observation was the unequivocal lymphatic 
infiltration of the bone marrow seen in Vymphatve leukemia. In 
eighty-five cases in which there was moderate erv-throgenesis 
in the bone marrow there was no evidence in the peripherj- 


suffering from hypogonadism. Development or reestablishment 
of secondary sex characteristics with induction of normal libido 
and potentia ensued in all cases. The dosage for adequate 
maintenance and oprimal therapy was 25 mg. twice a week. 
Smaller doses, if given more frequently, seemed equally effec- 
tive, but if injections were given only twice a week doses 
smaller than 25 mg. proved inadequate. Last year following 
the work of Thorn, the authors began to implant pellets of 
from 100 to 800 mg. of pure crystalline testosterone in ten 
hypogonad patients. The patients who had thus been trans- 
ferred from injection to pellet therapy have reported enthusi- 
astic and gratifying results. No patients have thus far reported 
overstimulation effects. Since injection treatment leaves mucii 
to be desired, because the injections should be given by physi- 
cians and two trips a week to a physician's office for life is 
rather a strenuous program to anticipate, the extraordinary 
effectiveness of pellets of crystalline hormones implanted 
beneath the skin is promising. 

Thiamin Chloride for Polyneuritis.— Vorhaus cites the 
results of treating 520 cases of polyneuritis with thiamin 
chloride. No improvement occurred in fifteen, partial improve- 
ment occurred in 189, and freedom from symptoms occurred 
in 316. The 5Q5 patients who were improved after taking 
thiamin chloride for an average of nine weeks were kept 
under observation after discontinuing this treatment. At the 
present time 315 have had one or more recurrences of their 
symptoms. Of 170 patients observed up to one year after 
discontinuing thiamin, 21 per cent showed recurrences. Of the 
111 followed for from one to two years after discontinuing 
thiamin, 71 per cent showed recurrences. Oi the ninety-five 
observed from two to three years 85 per cent and of 123 fol- 
lowed for more than three years 96 per cent showed recur- 
rences. Improvement in symptoms usually begins to be apparent 
within three weeks and by nine weeks of thiamin thempj 
improvement reaches its maximum in most cases. Readminn- 
tration of thiamin in the treatment of recurrences is bighlj' 
effective. The author believes it possible that some individuals 
may have a greater normal need for thiamin than can j>- 
obt’aiiied from a normal diet. For such cases he suggests t' -" 
term “primary" hypothiaminosis.” 
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American J. Obstetrics and Gynecology, St. Louis 

38:927-1110 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Index 

•Sicnificance of Endocrine Assays in Threatened and Habitu.a! Abortion. 
J. S. L. Browne, j. S. Henry and Eleanor H. Venning, Montreal. — 

Critical Survey of 1,066 Cesarean Sections. H. B. Matthews and H. S. 

Acken Jr., Brooklyn. — p. 9S6. _ - . 

Bacteriology of Uterus at Cesarean Section. T. K. Brown, St, Louis, 
p. 969. 

Glycosurias of Pregnancy. E, Allen, Chicago. — p. 982. ^ 

Studies in Artificial Ovulation with Hormone of Pregnant Mares 
Serum. S. L. Sicgler and M. J. Fein, Brooklyn.— p. 1021. 

•Treatment of Afterpains and Painful Engorgement in Puerperium with 
Testosterone Propionate. A. E. Abarbanel, Baltimore.— p. ]0d3. 
Errors in Diagnosis of Hydrocephalus In Breech Presentation. A. L. 

Dippel and A. B. King, Baltimore. — p. 1047. 

Irradiation of Cancer of Cervix. Rieva Rosh, New York.— p. 1051. 
Latent Gonorrhea in Obstetric Patients. W. \V. Tucker, R. E. Trussell 
and E. D. Flass, Iowa City. — p. 1055. 

Primary Chorionepithelioma of Fallopian Tube. J. L, Fleming, G. F. 

Thompson and P. F, Fox, Chicago. — p. 1071. 

Rectal Administration of Evipal Soluble in Obstetrics. G. Rosenblura 
and A. N. Webb, Los Angeles.-— p. 1075. 

Massive Doses of Sulfanilamide in Pregnancy. J. Kotz and M. S. 
Kaufman, Washington, D. C. — ^p. 1079. 


The Endocrine Mechanism in Abortion.— Browne and hts 
associates determined the e.xcretion of gonadotropic substance, 
estrogens and sodium pregnandiol glucuronidate in twenty-four 
hour specimens of urine in thirty-five cases of threatened or 
habitual abortion. In some instances this determination was 
carried out throughout gestation. They formulate the follorying 
theory of the endocrine mechanism in threatened and habitual 
abortion : The evidence suggests that the ovary and the placenta 
are two sources of progesterone and estrogens in pregnancy. They 
interpret the rise in pregnandiol excretion, which occurs from the 
seventieth to ninetieth days in most normal cases, as being due 
to the beginning of secretion of progesterone by the placenta. 
The time at which the transfer of function occurs from ovary 
to placenta varies in different individuals and in the same indi- 
vidual in different pregnancies. If, however, the corpus luteum 
ceases to produce progesterone for any length of time before the 
placenta begins to secrete it, abortion will follow. The time at 
which a deficiency of corpus luteum hormone is most likely to 
occur is in the transition period between the ovarian and placental 
phases (late second and third months). This is the critical period 
of pregnancy. The cause of many abortions is a faulty gestation 
from the first; the chorion partakes in this abnormality and 
produces an amount of gonadotropic substance inadequate to 
prolong the corpus luteum beyond a certain point. Of other 
patients whose gestation is less abnormal, the function of the 
corpus luteum may be prolonged for the usual time and the 
embryo develop normally, but the placenta may be slow in tak- 
ing over. Patients in whom either of these conditions occurs 
repeatedly abort habitually. The use of gonadotropic extracts 
in early pregnancy when large amounts are present seems likely 
to have little effect. In patients whose e.xcretion of gonadotropic 
substance is consistently low, the gestation is already degenerate. 
In these patients progesterone is obviously useless if given after 
symptoms of abortion appear. The patients in whom the embryo 
and placenta develop up to a certain period, but the placenta 
takes over the function of progesterone formation late or the 
corpus luteum degenerates early, offer theoretically the most 
hopeful outlook for progesterone therapy, as in many, if the 
critical period is successfully passed, the placental function begins 
and further treatment is unnecessary. The determination of 
excretion of gonadotropic substance in early pregnancy may 
enable one to distinguish patients in whom gestation is already 
degenerate from those for whom treatment might be of benefit 
Single determinations are of no value, as some patients having 
temporary low gonadotropic values in early pregnancy do go to 
term. Patients who have aborted once or more (without obvious 
explanation) may yet in a subsequent pregnancy proceed entirely 
normally. Theoretically, in this group the progesterone should 
be given before the time of usual onset of symptoms and con- 
tnmed over the critical period. The question of dosage is also 
difficult to detemnne, but doses of less than 5 mg. are unlikely 
to have much effect. Tliis dose should be given daily or every 
otner day and may be increased in the presence of persisting 
symptoms. Treatment should be concentrated during the period 
01 transfer of the fonnation of progesterone from the ovao’ to 


the placenta. If pregnandiol assays are available, a definite rise 
in pregnandiol ex-cretion may be taken as an index that further 
treatment is probably unnecessary. 

Testosterone Propionate for Afterpains and Engorge- 
ment of Breasts.— Abarbanel states that 10 mg. of testosterone 
propionate subcutaneously, given within two hours post partum, 
prevented afterpains in twenty-two of twenty-five patients. 
Forty-one of forty-nine patients with severe afterpains experi- 
enced adequate relief after 10 mg. of testosterone was divided 
between the intramuscular and subcutaneous routes. Of fifty 
patients with severe painful engorgement of the breasts, 10 mg. 
of testosterone propionate (S mg. intramuscularly and S mg. 
subcutaneously an hour later) gave practically complete relief 
to forty-four (92 per cent). No inhibition of lactation was evi- 
dent in those mothers who continued to nurse their babies. 

Annals of Surgery, Philadelphia 

110 : 961-1130 (Dec.) 1939 

Operative Lengthening of Tibia and Fibula; Preliminary Report on 
Further Development of Principles and Technic. L. C. Abbott and 
J. B. deC. M. Saunders, San Francisco. — p. 961. 

Clinical Consideration of Jlethods of Equalizing Leg Length. P. D. 
Wilson and T. C. Thompson, New York. — p. 992. 

•Clinical and Experimental Experiences in Surgical Treatment of irypcr* 
tension. L. Davis and M. H. Barker, Chicago. — p. 1016. 

Role of Pituitary Gland in Water Balance. P. Heinbecker and H. L. 
White, St. Louis.— p. 1037. 

Control of Water and Electrolyte Balance in Surgical Patients. J. R. 
Elkinton, M. T. Gilmour and W. A, Wolff, Philadelphia. — p. 3050, 
•Combined Use of Zinc Peroxide and Sulfanilamide in Treatment of 
Chronic, Undermining, Burrowing Ulcers Due to Micro-Aerophilic 
Hemolytic Streptococcus. F. L. Meleney and H. D. Harvey, New 
York. — p- 2067. 

Fat Embolism. R. I. Harris, T. S. Perrett and A. ^tacLacbUn, Toronto. 
— p. 1095. 

Report on American Board of Surgery. E. A. Graham, St. Louis.— 
p. 33JS. 

Surgical Treatment of Hypertension.— Davis and Barker 
find that the majority of hypertensive patients observed by 
them respond favorably to the administration of potassium 
thiocyanate as evidenced by a drop in the systolic and diastolic 
blood pressures and a fall in the blood cholesterols, total pro- 
teins and hematocrit reading. Headache, insomnia, nervous- 
ness, fatigue, dyspnea and heart consciousness are relieved, and 
an actual decrease in the size of the heart occurs. However, 
there is a small group of patients who are resistant to thio- 
cyanate therapy. The drug must be pushed to the toxic level 
in treating these individuals before any effect can be obtained, 
and the lack of a safe margin makes it impossible to control 
symptoms or blood pressure successfully. In their experience 
with these patients, bilateral supradiaphragmatic section of the 
splanchnic nerves alone has failed to decrease their blood pres- 
sure or to cause a fall in the chemical constituents of the 
blood. However, after operation the authors noticed that four 
patients responded to the administration of thiocyanate. The 
blood pressure, systolic and diastolic, has shown a definite drop 
and there has been a decided improvement in the condition of 
the patients. There has been a parallel decrease in the blood 
cholesterol, total protein, urea nitrogen and hematocrit read- 
ings which compares favorably with the same responses 
obtained by patients with hypertension who are sensitive to 
the thiocyanates. The authors believe that section of the 
splanchnic nerves has in some unknown manner increased the 
sensitivity of a small number of patients to thiocyanates. 

Zinc Peroxide and Sulfanilamide for Burrowing 
Ulcers. — ^Meleney and Harvey believe that the idea! treatment 
for chronic undermining, burrowing ulcers is as follows : 
When a patient with such a lesion comes to the hospital, 
after careful anaerobic and aerobic bacteriologic studies, zinc 
peroxide powder suspended in sterile distilled water in the con- 
sistency of a 40 per cent cream should be applied to the wound, 
care being taken to use effective material, to get contact and 
to prevent evaporation. This dressing should be removed daily. 
At the same time, sulfanilamide should be administered by 
mouth, 1.2 Gm. every four to si.x hours. If the patient toler- 
ates the medication, and jaundice, destruction of leukocytes 
and erythrocytes, fever or delirium does not ensue, sulfanilamide 
should be continued. If toxic symptoms supervene, sulfanil- 
amide should be discontinued. If after one week there are 
any areas of activity, an operative procedure is required so 
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as to permit more adequate contact of the zinc peroxide with 
the affected tissue. Involved areas should be excised as far 
as can be done with safety to the life of the patient. Treat- 
ment should then continue as before. If there is any evidence 
of persistent activity after another week of treatment, further 
surgical intervention should be instituted at once with a wider 
margin of excision. After surgical excision, for the first three 
or four days the zinc peroxide is extremely adherent to the 
freshly cut surfaces, which have a gray, inert appearance, and 
it is difficult and unnecessary to wash off this adherent mate- 
rial. Inflammatory phenomena such as swelling or pain are 
absent. Exposed nerves may be painful at first, and after 
the application of zinc peroxide, for a period of from fifteen 
minutes to an hour, there may be an uncomfortable burning 
sensation. If this occurs it may be greatly ameliorated by 
flushing the wound surface with 2 per cent solution of procaine 
hydrochloride before zinc pero.xide is reapplied. On the fourth 
or fifth day, little areas of bright red granulation will appear 
and these will rapidly increase in size until the whole wound 
is covered. Then pain and sensitivity disappear completely. 
As soon as new epithelium grows in from the margin, skin 
grafts will take. In most instances the small deep grafts are 
most suitable and these should be almost 100 per cent success- 
ful. The grafts should be held in place by a single layer of 
coarse meshed gauze sealed at the cutaneous margin with col- 
lodion. They should then be covered with fine meshed gauze 
moistened in saline solution and cut to the pattern of the 
wound, this in turn covered with wet saline compresses and 
sealed with petrolatum jelly or zinc oxide ointment for twenty- 
four hours.- The following day the zinc pero.xide suspension 
should be applied over the sealed dressing. In another twenty- 
four hours the coarse meshed gauze may be removed and the 
zinc peroxide applied directly to the grafts. All living grafts 
will be well attached and pink by this time. When new epi- 
thelium begins to grow out from the margins of the grafts and 
anaerobic cultures reveal no viable hemolytic streptococci, it 
is well to change the ointment to O.S per cent oxyquinoline in 
S per cent scarlet red ointment, which seems to stimulate the 
rapid growth of epithelium and hasten the final closure of the 
wound. 


Archives of Internal Medicine, Chicago 

04:1133-1354 (Dec.) 1939 

Periarteritis Nodosa: Report of Case. R. Fita, H. Parks and C. F. 
Branch, Boston. — p. 3333. 

Chronic !MaIaria: Clinical Consideration. G. H. Fonde and E. C. Fondc, 
jSIobile, Ala. — p. 1156. 

*Biophotometer Test as Index of Nutritional Status for Vitamin A. Grace 
Steintnger and Lydia J. Roberts, Chicago. — p, 1170. 

^Infantilism in Ulcerative Colitis. S. Davidson, New' lork. — Pj^ll87. 

Recurring ' — j:**-’:*:*- with Fibromyositis Following 

Poliomyeli Sixty-Four Cases. E. C. 

Rosenou', " 

Tumors of A " Air Injection Roentgen Technic 

for Demonstrating Cortical and iMedulIary Tumors. O. Cope and R. 
Schatzki, Boston. — p. 1222. • rr « 

Elevation of Urea Nitrogen Content of Blood Following Hematemcsis 
or Helena. L, Schiff and R. /. Stevens, with technical assistance of 
Ellen S. Garber, Cincinnati.— p. 1239. , , ,, ... 

Inlercapillar)' Glomerulosclerosis: Syndrome of Diabetes, Hyper^nsion 
and Albuminuria. R. A. Newburger and J. P. Peters, ^ew Haven, 

Physiologic Basis of Intravenous Dextrose Therapy for Diseases of Liver. 

Sosfcin and M. Hyman, Chicago.— p. 1265, , 

Studies on Destruction of Red Blood Cells: I, Chronic H^olytic 

^Anemia with Paroxysmal li™?slolimur.a: Imesl.gat^n of 

Mechanism of Hemolysis, with Obserratioos on Fne Cases, r. H. 

Review rf Neuropsychiatry for 1939. S. Cobb, Boston._p. 1328. ^ 
Biophotometer Test as Index of Vitamin A Nutrition. 
-To prove or disprove the usefulness ot the biophotomctcr 
test in nutrition, Steininger and Roberts present controlled 
studies They maintain that if the biophotometer test is a 
valid measure of vitamin A stores there should be a 
dkrence in the readings for subjects with good and those 
witli poor dietao' histones. The results of the test of 100 
children from the University Laboratoo’ School and 160 chil- 
dren from two of the poorest sections of the city w-ere com- 
nared. Two bases of comparison were used: the mean 
biophotometer readings for the groups and the of 

children in each group whose readings classed them as normal, 


borderline and subnormal. By both methods of comparboh 
the chiidren from the better socio-economic group had a dcfi- 
nitely higher status (22.8 for the first and 62.6 dial spaces for 
the last reading in the recovery period) than those from the 
less favored groups, for whom the readings were respectively 
19.7 and 55.8. The differences between the biophotometer 
readings for the two less favored groups were eiglit times 
«ie probable error and therefore are statistically significant 
By the second method of analysis, 26 per cent of the univer- 
sity group children were classed as “normal” by the Jeans 
standards and only 21 per cent as definitely subnormal, as 
compared to 1S.6 per cent “normal” and 42 per cent “sub- 
normal of the poorer group. Tlicse comparisons tend to sup- 
port the validity of the test. However, acceptance of validity 
makes it necessary to explain why the 74 per cent of the 
readings of the superior group of children fell in the border- 
line and subnormal zones. The diets in this group may not 
all have been optimal in vitamin A, but it is difficult to believe 
that so large a number were deficient. An alternative expla- 
nation would be that the diets of the majority of these chil- 
dren were in reality adequate and that the standards of Jeans 
are too high. This possibility is supported by the mean read- 
ings of forty-si.x children of the university group of children 
who had been taking vitamin A concentrates but whose read- 
ings were no higher than those for the rest of the group. 
Although from further studies it was observed that some rela- 
tion exists between the biophotometer readings and vitamin A 
nutrition, the relation is not close enough to warrant the use 
of the test as a means of diagnosing subclinical vitamin A 
deficiency. However, its use for determining deficiencies of 
vitamin A in dark adaptation seems promising and worthy of 
further experimentation. 

Infantilism in Ulcerative Colitis. — ^According to David- 
son, in the last two years at Montefiore Hospital infantilism has 
been observed in three instances of ulcerative colitis. Further 
reports of cases are desirable to establish the incidence. The 
processes of nutritional deficiencies in the chronic diarrheas are 
pointed out, and it seems that any long-continued disturbance of 
normal metabolic processes taking place during maturation and 
development may result in secondary infantilism. 

Hypersensitiveness to Insect Bites.— Benson divides the 
types of sensitization into three groups; (1) innocently, by 
scales or dust shed from the wings or body, (2) by injection 
of venom through the sting or (3) by instillation of salivary 
secretion. Certain persons fail to react to the bite of a given 
insect. The reaction of most people consists of an early wheal 
and a late papule. The effect is probably due not to the action 
of a secreted irritant but to an acquired specific sensitization. 
The specificity probably concerns the species or, at most, the 
order of insects. Persons become sensitive to a particular 
species of insect in varying degrees. Sensitization is difficult 
to induce in a nonsensitive person, and desensitization of a 
sensitive person is even more difficult and is also transient. 
Passive transfer is possible but difficult and applies to the 
early wheal but not to the papule. Instances of extreme sen- 
sitization to the sting of the honeybee and the bite of the mos- 
quito are described, in which the reaction reached its height 
in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours and consisted of a 
large, hot, red, painful, slightly raised infiltration which per- 
sisted for several days. With both species the reaction to the 
insect’s puncture and to intracutaneous inoculation of extract 
was found to be due to the body substance of the insect car- 
ried in this fluid and not to poison of the venom or to the 
salivary secretion. Extracts of the bodies of these insects had 
the property of causing large immediate wheals and later infil- 
trations sirnilar to the effects produced by the insect’s Puncture 
of the skin. Reinoculation in the same site desensitized lorai ) 
as far back as the late reaction but not to the immediate 
wheal. Passive transfer by the Prausnitz-Kfistner tcdmic was 
demonstrated for the bee and imperfectly for the mosquito, bu 
in each instance for the immediate reaction only. Kcpcatei 
injections of antigens in increasing doses resulted m sevew 
adequate general desensitizations to the violent ciiccts oi ■- 
punctures of each species of insect. This led to ‘•’C conc m ^ 
that these antigens are probably essentially different irom tli <--- 
causing the ordinary mild reactions of the same insects. 
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results afford conclusive evidence that (1) extreme hypersensi- 
tiveness to the sting of the bee and other Hymenoptera, with 
its hazard to human life, can be eliminated, usually for a 
period of years, by a series of specific inoculations and_ (2) 
large, painful and toxic infiltrations from bites of mosquitoes 
can be similarly prevented. 


Journal of Lab. and Clinical Medicine, St. Louis 

35:225-332 (Dec.) 1939> Partial Index 
Changes in Chemistry of Cerebrospinal Fluid During Encephalogrophj', 
A. Levinson, I. Kaplan and D. J. Cohn, Chicago. — -p. 225.^ 

•Studies in Blood Preservation; Fate of Cellular Elements tn Relation 
to Potassium Diffusion. C. R. Drew, Katharine Edsall and J. Scudder, 
New York. — p. 240. _ » m a 

•Germicidal Properties of Oxides of Nitrogen. H, G. Williams and T. A. 

Hartgraves, Phoenix, Ariz.— p. 257. ^ -r 

•Ultraviolet Irradiation and Vitamin C Metabolism, C. W. JungebUit 
and Rose R. Feiner, New York. — p. 263. ^ « li- m 

Gonorrheal Myelitis with Associated Porphyrinuria Following Sulfanil- 
amide. F. G. Norbury, Jacksonville, III. — p. 270. . > » 

Hematologic Study of Seventy-Six Pneumonia Cases Treated witli 
Sulfapyridine, Including Fatal Case of Agranulocytosis. J. R. E. 
Morgan and H. K. Detweiler, Toronto.— p, 27 S. 

Stable Adrenal Cortical Extract. R. J. Schachter, Chicago.— p. 281. 
Persistence of Infection with Giardia Intestinalis in Man. Dorothy W. 

Miles and J. T. Culbertson. New York.— p. 286. 

Method of Employing Horse Plasma and Hemoglobin as Enrichments m 
Primary Gonococcus Isolations. Lenorc R. Peizer, New \ork. — p. 299. 
Slide Flocculation Test for Diagnosis of Syphilis: Preliminary Report, 
S. L. Leiboff, New York. — p. 317, 


Blood Preservation and Potassium Diffusion. — Drew 
and his associates carried out studies to determine whether 
the previously reported tenfold rise in about thirty days in 
plasma potassium of preserved blood was a pure diffusion 
process or whether it was due to actual cell destruction. They 
state that in heparinized preserved blood there is little or no 
actual loss in the number of erythrocytes over a period of 
thirty days. The hemoglobin content remains constant in the 
total sample, though from IS to 25 per cent may be found 
in the plasma. The mean cell diameter of the erythrocytes is 
reduced about 20 per cent in thirty days. The polymorpho- 
nuclear leukocytes are diminished by SO per cent in forty-eight 
hours and are amorphous masses in fifteen days. The lympho- 
cytes, monocytes and eosinophils do not disintegrate so rapidly; 
the latter are particularly well preserved. The thrombocytes 
rapidly fall to a low level and then remain constant at about 
30,000 for some fifteen days. 

Germicidal Properties of Oxides of Nitrogen. — ^From 
their study of the germicidal action of the nitrogen oxides 
Williams and Hartgraves find that compressed air passed 
through an electric arc produces a mixture of gases which 
is an effective bacteriostatic and bactericidal agent. The bac- 
teriostatic and bactericidal action of this gas is effective in 
an exposure time of fifteen seconds. The gas is also fungi- 
static and fungicidal. The vegetative forms of bacteria and 
fungi are the least resistant to the gas, the spore forms being 
very resistant. It is believed that the bactericidal power of 
the gas is due to the formation and deposition of minute 
amounts of nitric acid and other agents contained in the gas. 
These as yet have not been analyzed. The gas is easily and 
economically produced and should find its greatest field of 
usefulness in the treatment of infected wounds and chronic 
draining sinuses, particularly osteomyelitis and tuberculous 
sinuses. 


Ultraviolet Irradiation and Vitamin C Metabolism.— 
jungeblut and Feiner investigated the relationship that seems 
to exist between vitamin C metabolism and the effect of ultra- 
violet rays in the production of disease, when irradiation 
transcends the threshold of physjologic stimulation. Prolonged 
ultraviolet irradiation of albino guinea pigs, rabbits and mon- 
keys (ailed to bring about any change in the tissue lev^els of 
vitamin C. Wlicn a superficial burn was produced on the skin 
of guinea pigs by the local application of heat, a more or less 
marked diminution of the vitamin C stores occurred in the 
brain, liver, spleen and adrenals. Possibly toxic, histamine- 
like substances, which have an adverse effect on adrenal func- 
tion, originate from the burned tissue and require large amounts 
of vitamin C tor their detoxification. This process may be 
ana ogous to the well known depletion of vitamin C following 
the necrotizing action of diphtheria toxin. The intact vitamin 
L stores after irradiation are of particular interest in view 


of Wright's observation that evidence of disturbed vitamin C 
metabolism occurred only in one individual who showed defi- 
nite intolerance to ultraviolet irradiation. Evidently a mecha- 
nism operates which protects the tissues of some individuals 
against damage and preserves the vitamin C reserves in the 
tissues; but the absence of such a mechanism in other indi- 
viduals, or its breakdown by overdosage of rays, may initiate 
a derangement of vitamin C metabolism. 

Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, New York 

90 : 709-844 (Dec.) 1939 

Compamon of Thalamus in Dementia Praecox and Manic Depressive 
Brains: Biometric Analysis. K. J. Stein, Canandaigua, N. Y., and 

L. II. Ziegler, Wauwatosa, Wis, — p. 709. 

Difficulties of Being “Normal." L. W. Darrah, Northampton, Mass. — 

p. 730. 

-Parkinsonian Syndrome Resulting from Electrical Injury: Two Cases. 

M. II. Weinberg, Pittsburgh.— p. 73S, 

Studies, in Insulin Treatment of Dementia Praecox: Report of 100 
Cases. C. F. Read, Gert Ileilhrunn and E. Liebert, Elgin, 111. — 
p. 747. 

Trigeminal Neuralgia in Multiple Sclerosis. B. Finesilver, New York. 
— p. 7S7. 

Epileptiform Seizures in Insulin Shock Therapy: Clinical Study. D. 
Goldman, Cincinnati. — p. 765. 

Parkinsonian Syndrome from Electrical Injury. — ^Wein- 
berg reports two cases of parkinsonian syndrome following 
electrical injury. Both patients have parkinsonian features but 
differ in certain particulars. One was injured while using the 
telephone, resulting in deafness on the left side and athetosis. 
The other was diagnosed as having hemiplegia of the right side 
with parkinsonism due to a lesion involving the left basal 
ganglion and internal capsule as a result of electrical injury. 
The author warns that there is a too ready tendency to diag- 
nose functional disease in such cases. Careful examination^ 
should be made for manifestations of organic disease. Because 
of their great importance and the insufficiency of scientific data 
on this subject such cases should be reported, so that more may 
be learned about the neurologic conditions resulting from elec- 
trical injuries. 

Laryngoscope, St. Louis 

49: 1043-1150 (Nov.) 1939 

Review of Availalile Literature on Pharynx and Pharyngeal Surgery for 
1938. F. E. Lejeune, New Orleans. — ^p. 1043. 

-Studies in I.abyrinthine Fenestration to Improve Hearing: Preliminary 
Report. S. J. Kopetzky, New York. — p. 1064. 

Experimental Production of Deafness in Young Animals by Diet. 

E. Mellanby, London, England. — p. 1090. 

Use of “Seconal" in Minor Procedures in Otolaryngology, E. H. 
Lyman, St. Louis. — p. 1319. 

Remarkable Sojourn of Aspirated Foreign Body. C. E. Purcell. Paducah, 
Ky.— p. 1124. 

Two Congenital Nas.al Deformities; Bifid Nose and Bulldog Nose. 
M- M- Kopp, Brooklyn. — p. 1128. 

Relation of Chest Conditions to Sinus Disease: The Otolaryngologist’s 
Point of View. A. T. Smith, Philadelphia. — p. 1134. 

Functional Vocal Disabilities. W. A. C. Zerffi, New York.— p. 1143. 

Labyrinthine Fenestration to Improve Hearing. — 
Kopetzky^ declares that the problem of surgical relief to the 
deafened is far from solution. He urges that the surgical work 
be continued and that physiologists reexamine, in the light of 
the data obtained by this surgery, the fundamentals of Jiearing. ' 
On the question of what permanent value surgery holds for the 
deafened, no final conclusion can be made as yet, but there is 
reason to believe that something is developing which will be of 
value in the therapy for deafness. Regarding operative therapy 
(labyrinthine fenestration) for progressive deafness and oto- 
sclerosis the author agrees with Campbell and Canfield that the 
tissue destined to cover the fenestration is less important than 
the manner of making the fistula. Contrary to what has been 
said of the heat caused by the polishing burr, he believes that 
the heat which the burr produces is one of the most important 
elements in inhibiting bony closure of the fistula. In some of 
his best results, as far as maintaining a patent fistula is con- 
cerned, he so worked the burr that sufficient heat was created 
to produce a thermal labyrinthine reaction, evidenced by induced 
nystagmus, long before the telltale dark line had brought the 
endosteal layer of the canal into view. When, in the earlier 
cases, he tried not to produce heat, his results he maintains were 
not as good as when he disregarded this warning and actually 
strove to produce a degree of local heat with the burr. The 
size of the fenestration plays a part in the end results. His best 
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results have been obtained with a fenestration of from 1 to 3 mm 
in length. _ Before operating, it is necessary to know which ear 
was first involved in the deafness. That probably is the ear at 
fault, and he thinks that the second ear has lost function largely 
because there has been a lack of stimulation to the association 
centers over a long period from the initially involved side. 

Maine Medical Association Journal, Portland 

30:311-350 (Dec.) 1939 

3n“ Various Syndromes. J. S. Greene, New 

Libraries and the Hospital. J. C. Meakins, Montreal. — n. 321. 

Rockland. 

Medicine, Baltimore 

18:431-504 (Dec.) 1939 

Properties of Viruses. W. M. Stanley, Princeton, N. T.— n. 431. 
Jii’Qtonia. A. Ravin, Denver. — p. 443. 

Michigan State Medical Society Journal, Lansing 

38:3021-1138 (Dec.) 1939 

Diagnosis and Trcntment of Cholecystitis. R. D. McClure, Detroit — 
p. 10 j5. 

Flexible Gastroscope as Diagnostic Aid. D. J. Sandweiss, H. C. S.iltz- 
stein and M. H. Sugarman, Detroit. — p, 3044. 

Cerebral Anoxia and Anesthesia. F, Schreiher, Detroit.— p, 1050. 

Luetic Polyneuritis; Case History. A. Dubnove, Detroit.— p. 1056. 
Survey of Iodized Salt Obtained, on Open Market, frofn Various Dis- 
tricts of State of Michigan, 1939. D. M. Cowie and J. J. Engclfricd, 
Ann Arbor. — p, 1057. 

Clinical Uses of Endometrial Biopsy. L. S. Griffith and W. P. L. 
McBride, Grand Rapids. — p. 1064. 

Alalignant Solitary Polyp of Sigmoid Colon Causing Intussusception: 

Case History. E. G. Krieg and \V. S. Lovas, Dctroit.~p. 1069. 

Syphilis Control in Michigan and Our Hew Prenatal Law. Advisory 
Committee on Syphilis Control. — p. 3070. 

Stored Blood Transfusion in a Relatively Small General Hospital. E. P. 
Vary and J. B. Krahl, Flint. — p. 1072, 

’Bromide Into.xication. R, W. Waggoner and D. A. Boyd, Ann Arbor. 

— p. 1080. 

F.ederat and State Cooperation in Matern.al and Child Health. Katharine 
F. Lenroot, Washington, D. C. — p. 1088. 

OccHpation.al Hygiene in Miciiigan Sixty-Five Vears Ago. C. P. 
McCord, Detroit. — p. 1094. 

Bromide Intoxication. — Waggoner and Boyd recognize the 
beneficial effects of bromides, when correctly used, but they ; 
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Minnesota Medicine, St. Paul 

22 : 807-888 (Dec.) 1939 

Diagnosis of Virus Diseases. T. Francis Tr New York—,, co- 

“Vermfn, Cbiejgo.-’;?:’ 'A' 'C- 

H- A. Cathea, 

°'Seste“— p.'^sS!"’™^ Hemorrhagic Diathesis. C. H. Walklw, 

^~p" 828^’’^ ”*““"''® 0, J. Hagen, Moorkai 

Pelvic Pam. W. A. Coventry, Duluth. — p. 832. 

Bile Salt and Biliary Disease,— Ivy and Berman lisf the 
activities of bile salts m the economy of the body. They pro- 
mote the formation of bile, keep fatty acids in solution, aid in 
the digestion and absorption of fats, facilitate the absorption oi 
iron and calcium, have a laxative action, take an important part 
in detoxifying bacterial to.xins in the intestinal tract, when bile 
salts are being secreted liver glycogen is diminished and tliey 
favorably influence the bile-salt-cholesterol ratio. In the absence 
of bik salts in the intestine the oral administration of bile salts 
is indicated to improve digestion and absorption. The role of 
bile salts in the absorption of vitamins D and K and fats is 
alone a sufficient indication. The presence of bile pigment in 
the feces does not necessarily indicate that bile salt is being 
secreted in the bile. The liver may excrete pigment when it 
does not form and secrete bile salts. Frequently in biliary tract 
disease, in the absence of total obstruction, sufficient hepatitis 
may' be present to dimmish bile salt syntliesis markedly but not 
to prevent bile pigment excretion. In biliary tract disease with- 
out acute hepatitis, bile salts should be administered to flush the 
biliary passages with a copious flow of low viscosity. Bite sails 
can be used with the hope of counteracting a tendency toward 
stasis and its effects and in this way produce and maintain a 
copious flow of bile tlirough the biliary passages. However, to 
obtain this effect the patient must have a liver that will secrete 
bile salts. A brisk flow of fluid through the hepatic ducts tends 
to prevent ascending infection. Since bile salts are la.vative, a 
lack of bile salts would increase the tendency toward constipation 
and the increase in constipation would further affect the liver 
and spliincter, thus possibly setting up a vicious circle that is . 


•emphasize the equal potentiality for harm when they are given 
injudiciously. Even in suitable cases, after prolonged adminis- 
tration, the blood concentration may soon exceed the safe level 
of about 125 nig. per iiundred cubic centimeters. The physician 
must carefully select cases for bromide administration and insist 
on an adequate fluid intake and sufficient chlorides (at least a 
daily dose of 15 Gm. of chlorides is necessary when the daily 
sodium bromide intake is 45 grains [3 Gm.]). As the patient 
may have already received large quantities of bromide from a 
previous physician or by self medication, these drugs should 
never be prescribed without careful inquiry into the history of 
medication and a chemical examination of the blood or urine. 
This can easily be done by the method of Belote, Small strips 
of filter paper are soaked in a saturated solution of fluorescein 
in 60 per cent acetic acid and allowed to dry. The suspected 
body fluid is placed in a test tube. To this are added a few 
crystals of potassium permanganate. After agitation, a few 
drops of concentrated sulfuric acid are added and the fluorescein 
paper is held, after moistening with 2 per cent acetic acid, at 
the mouth of the test tube. The presence of even minute 
amounts of bromine is at once indicated by a rapid change m 
color from the original yellow to a bright pink. If bromide is 
present tlie blood concentration should be determined by the 
Hauptmann modification of Walters’ method. If these pre- 
cautionary measures are careful!)' observed, bromide therapy is 
valuable when mild sedation is necessary. Bromides accumulate 
quickly in the blood whenever the cardiovascular system is dis- 
ordered and even small doses may cause a bromide intoxication. 
The increased restlessness and anxiety of these patients, which 
is due to beginning toxicity, is frequently misinterpreted as a 
continuation of the original nervous tensional state and the 
medication is maintained with the ultimate production of severe 
intoxication Individuals with mild mental disorders, organic 
brain syndromes or basically neurotic personalities, that is low 
psvchic reserve, must be considered as already m precarious 
balance, and potentially intoxicating drugs such as bromides 
should be used with great caution. 


broken best by the oral administration of bile salts. To wli.at 
extent the administration of bile salts will change the chemistry 
of the bile in the gallbladder and will flush out the gallbladder 
is uncertain. It is possible that “flusliing" or a "washing out’’ 
of the gallbladder might be obtained by giving bile salts and 
then fat to empty the gallbladder, repeating the procedure three 
or four times a day. The authors doubt the wisdom of bile salt 
therapy in the presence of biliary tract disease and acute hepa- 
titis, e-xcept for the purpose of improving intestinal absorption. 
It is a scientifically directed procedure only when tlie liver and 
biliary tract of the patient are proved to be functioning abnor- 
mally and bile salt substitution or additive therapy is ncccssao’ 
to aid in correcting the disturbance. 

New England Journal of Medicine, Boston 

201: 883-920 (Dec. 7) 1939 

Physical Ex-miination of Groups. R- \V. Buck, Boston. — p. 883, 

’Drug Therapy in Cases of Infantile Cerebral Palsy and Allied Disorders, 
with Special Reference to Hyoscine, I. C. Nichols, Providence, R. !•» 
and S. R. Warson, New Haven, Conn. — p. 888. 

Comparison of DavicS’Hinton and Wassermann Reactions in Cerchfo* 
spinal Fluid. C. Brenner and H. H. Merritt. Boston.-^-p. S9i. 
Inadequacy of Injection Treatment of Hernias. R. Slater, Boston, 
p. 595. 

Drug Therapy in Infantile Cerebral Palsy. — In treating 
patients with infantile cerebral palsy, Nichols and Warson 
carried out a program of training including hydrotherapy, 
massage and active and passive exercise. In considering a 
pharmacologic approach also the hypothesis was advanced that 
treatment with a drug in the atropine group miglit reduce the 
hi-pertonus. influence the athetosis, speed up the process of fram- 
ing and eliminate the drooling. Tlie drug of choice was scopol- 
amine hydrobromide, which they administered in six cases, wilti 
minor interruptions, for two and a half years. The usail main- 
tenance dose was ?f’oo gniin (0.0003 Gm.) given ice dai > > 
mouth There was no change in the treatment program other 
than the addition of the drug therapy. During the course oi Dus 
studv the scopolamine was discontinued and the effects ol Dirt- 
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other drugs, phenobarbita!, amphetamine (benzedrine) sulfate 
and atropine, were tested over two week periods. The authors 
found that under scopolamine therapy drooling was abolished in 
all cases, the athetosis was lessened, confidence was increased, 
relaxation improved and progress in retraining was more rapid. 
One child learned to walk in three days. No general contra- 
indications to scopolamine were established. In particular there 
were no increasing tolerance, no annoying side effects and no 
untoward symptoms even when the drug was suddenly with- 
drawn after periods as long as nine months. The favorable 
response to scopolamine came early or not at all. Amphetamine 
sulfate, phenobarbital and atropine sulfate, which were investi- 
gated clinically in the same series, proved disappointing. 

221: 921-958 (Dec. 14) 1939 

Riboflavin Deficiency in Man. N. JoIIiffe* H. D. Fein and L. A* 

Rosenbium, New York. — p. 921. 

Etiology and Pathogenesis of Thyrotoxicosis, with Special Reference to 

Its Pituitary Origin. A. W. Elmer, Lwow, Poland. — p. 927. 
*Pinworms and Appendicitis. T. W, Botsford, H, W, Hudson Jr. and 

J. \V. Chamberlain, Boston. — p. 933. 

Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever: Case Report. N. A. Welch and P. J. 

Jakmauh, Boston. — p. 937, 

Vascular Diseases, with Particular Reference to Arterial Hypertension. 

S. Weiss, Boston. — p. 939, 

Pinworms and Appendicitis. — Botsford and his associates 
say that seventy-one of 1,343 appendixes removed at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Boston, from 1929 to 1939 were infested with 
pinworms. They resorted to microscopic search as well as to 
gross inspection. The incidence of appendixes containing pin- 
worms would be higher if such a procedure was followed in a 
routine manner in other hospitals, as this figure has more than 
doubled at this hospital since microscopic examination was 
included. Twenty-six patients had acute appendicitis and pin- 
worm infestation. The cases differed in no way from the usual 
picture of acute appendicitis in children. Forty-five patients had 
no inflammatory change in the appendix but had pinworm 
infestation. All had abdominal pain, and all were relieved by 
appendectomy. Twenty-nine of the thirty patients who had 
dironic abdominal pain were relieved by appendectomy. Twenty- 
two patients who had no microscopic evidence of appendicitis 
but had pinworm infestation of the appendix presented a syn- 
drome exactly like that of acute appendicitis, Pinworm infesta- 
tion of the appendix cannot be differentiated with certainty from 
acute appendicitis: . It may be suggested by a history of pin- 
worm infestation and recurrent abdominal pain. The mechanism 
of the mode of action of pinworms in the appendi.x is unknown. 
The safest treatment of appendical symptoms due to pinworms 
is appendectomy. 

Oklahoma State Medical Assn. Journal, McAlester 

33: 433-466 (Dec.) 1939 

Present Status of Active Immunization in Prevention of Disc.ise, J. A. 
Kolmer, Philadelphia. — p.' 433. 

The Private Physician's Part in a Public Health Program. J. C. Rose, 
Oklahoma City. — p. 441. 

Thiocyanates in Treatment of Hypertension. W. T, Bynum, Chickasha. 
— p. 444. . . 

Cortical Hormone in Treatment of Bromide Intoxication. C. H. 
Campbell, Oklahoma City. — p. 447. 

Routine Laboratory Examinations for Typhoid Fever and Dysentery 
Organisms. W. D. Hayes and Rita Robinson, Oklahoma City. — 
P> 449. 


Pennsylvania Medical Journal, Harrisburg 

•13 : 209-400 (Dec.) 1939 


Prolapse of Uterus. J. L. Baer, Chicago. — p. 221. 

Surgical Control of Hyperacidity. V. G. Burden, Philadelphia.— p 2V 
Surgeon’s Place and Procedure in Peptic Ulcer. G. C Engel Phila 
delphia. — p. 231- * 

Treatment of Illness of Emotional Origin by the Genera! Physician 
E. Weiss, PluKidelphia. — p. 239. 

Frequent Nomilcerous Cause of Peptic Ulcer Syndrome. L. M. Mo: 

rison, W . A. Swalm and C. L. Jackson, Philadelphia. — p. 243 
Treatment of Acne Vulgaris with Estrogenic Hormone: Clinical Investi 
gatton. L. Hollander and C. L. Schmitt, Pittsburgh. — p. 049 
Impormnee of Syphilis in Diagnosis and Treatment of Lesions of Nos 
and Sinuses. A, T. Smith, Philadelphia. — p 050 

Greatest Asset. J.“ M. Higgins, Sayre.- 

•Allergic \ ertigo. L. H. Cricp, Pittsburgh. — p. 258. 


Treatment of Acne Vulgaris with Estrogen.— Hollander 
and ochmitt used emmenin (an estrogenic substance of placental 
origin) m the treatment of forty-one female and nineteen male 
patients with acne. The patients were from 14 to 25 years of 


age and the duration of their acne ranged from two months to 
twelve years. No patient was under treatment less than three 
or more than twelve months. As the study was carried on over 
a period of two years, any improvement due to normal seasonal 
variation can be disregarded. The diet was not restricted, nor 
were any local medicaments used. In female patients the estro- 
genic medication was discontinued during each menstrual period. 
The forty patients who had no previous treatment and who were 
not markedly improved after estrogenic therapy received frac- 
tional doses of roentgen radiation, the application of a sulfur 
lotion and a dietary regimen. This was done in an attempt to 
ascertain if the previously given estrogenic substance might 
influence the effect of this routine therapy. Fourteen of the 
sixty patients showed a definitely good response to estrogenic 
therapy. Ten of these were female and four male. Five patients 
experienced moderate improvement, twenty-three slight improve- 
ment and the remainder were either slightly improved or made 
worse. Of the forty patients who were given further roentgen 
therapy, five were markedly improved, twenty-one moderately, 
eight slightly and si.x experienced no change. Improvement, if 
it occurred, always manifested itself by the end of the second 
month. Seven of the ten improved female patients had a definite 
association between the acne and the menstrual period. Only 
one of the fourteen patients who were definitely improved did 
not have an oily skin. Without exception the oiliness of the 
skin became much less during the estrogenic treatment. This 
decreased oiliness was also always observed on the scalp. After 
the medication was discontinued, eleven of the fourteen improved 
patients had relapses. The superficial papulocystic acne lesion 
on an oily skin was the type of lesion most constantly influenced 
by the estrogenic substance. The duration of the acne in the 
improved group varied from eighteen months to eleven years. 
Only one patient showed any untoward reaction; nausea. This 
patient later tolerated the drug very well. The only positive 
laboratory observation was a moderate degree of secondary' 
anemia shown by seven of the patients. No patient who pre- 
viously had normal menses experienced any irregularity, delay 
or dysmenorrhea of the menses. Two patients who had marked 
dysmenorrhea found that ' this symptom was much less severe 
when they were taking the estrogenic substance. However, a 
third patient was not helped. Six of the patients who previously 
had marked irregularity of the menses showed a tendency toward 
a regular cycle. 

Allergic Vertigo. — Criep believes that the incidence of 
labyrinthine vertigo of allergic origin is greater than suspected. 
The pathologic physiology is in all likelihood an edema of the 
various structures of the internal ear. ■ The symptoms depend 
on which of these structures is edematous. The diagnosis of 
allergic vertigo is based on the absence of other etiologic factors, 
the presence of a positive family history of allergy, the presence 
of associated allergic manifestations (asthma, hay fever, eczema 
and the like), a history of clinical sensitivity, the diagnosis of 
blood cosinophilia and positive cutaneous tests and/or the 
response to epinephrine therapy. Vertigo of allergic origin may 
occur either as a single isolated symptom or in conjunction with 
a scries of other symptoms such as tinnitus, deafness and gastric 
manifestations. During the attack the patient may break out 
in a cold sweat. The attack may be preceded or accompanied 
by nausea and vomiting. Tinnitus may be unilateral or bilateral 
and is as a rule high pitched. The impairment in hearing is 
usually partial and temporary; returning to normal in the inter- 
val between attacks. Labyrinthine vertigo may result from 
causes other than allergy ; infections, tumors, toxemia or hemor- 
rhage in the internal ear or cerebral centers. The pathologic 
physiology of allergic headaches is thought to be that of an 
edema of the meninges. Many of these patients complain of 
severe dizziness coincident with the headaches. The vertigo of 
these patients may likewise be the result of an edematous process 
of the membranous labyrinth. Adequate treatment is predicated 
entirely on a correct diagnosis. After all possible causes of 
vertigo are eliminated, the patient should be subjected to an 
allergic study. Based on information elicited from such an 
. investigation, suitable changes can be made in the patient’s 
diet and environment. Hj’posensitization, whenever indicated, is 
undertaken. 
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Philippine Islands Med. Association Journal, Manpa 

10: 603-652 (Oct.) 1939 

Un^usual Types of Typhoid Infections: III. P. T. Lantin. N Mendiola 
Kamos, Manila. — p. 603. * 

Yaws and Syphilis Suitable for Provincial 
Hospitals and Field Dispensaries: Comparison with the Kahn and 

Manila^p "eof =‘”‘* Gomea, 

Liral Observation on Use of Fresh Apple in Gastro-Entcritis. F. Z 
Cruz, Manila. — p. 611. 

Observations on Sulfapyridine in Treatment of Pneumonias. L. B. 
Greentiee, M. B. Lara, G. Pehalosa and L. Gallardo, Manapla, Occi- 
dental Negros. — p. 615. 

Serologic Test for Yaws and Syphilis. — The serologic test 
for yaws and syphilis that DJavarro and Gomez discuss was 
described by Cassili in 1936 and an abstract of his article 
appeared in The Journal, Oct. 24, 1936, page 1417. The 
authors present more comparative studies to establish the relia- 
bility of the test both as to sensitivity and as to specificity. They 
used this simple slide test and compared its results with the 
Kahn and Wasscrmann tests on 5,390 samples of serum. There 
was an agreement of 94.8 per cent of all three tests. This test 
and the Kahn test showed a 1.63 per cent disagreement. With 
the Wassermann test there was a disagreement of 4.34 per cent. 
The authors recommend the test as a routine serum diagnostic 
test for syphilis and yaws, especially in the provincial hospitals 
and field dispensaries in which well trained technicians and 
necessary apparatus for other tests are not available. It is 
further recommended that doubtful or weakly positive results 
be checked with either the Kahn or the Wassermann test or both 
whenever possible. 

Review of Gastroenterology, New York 

6 : 454-557 (Nov.-Dee.) 1939 

Responsibility of the Gastro-Enterologist for the PsycJioneurotic Patient. 

G. C. Robinson and M. Paulson, Baltimore. — p. 454. 

Angiofibrosarcoma of Stomach of Seventeen Years* Duration. R. B. 

Phillips and A. B. Rivers, Rochester, Minn. — p, 468. 

Present Status of Chronic Gastritis. I. R. Jankelson and C. W. 
McClure, Boston. — p. 473. 

Therapy of Colon Stasis. B. Fantus, Chicago. — p. 476. 

Gastrointestinal Tuberculosis: Correlation of Clinical Diagnoses and 
Autopsy Findings in Eighty Cases w'ith Review of Literature. E. B. 
Freilich, G. C. Coe and N. A. Wien, Chicago.— p. 483. 

*Wiien Is a Peptic Ulcer Healed? S. L. Cash, New York. — p. 491. 
Treatment of Cardiospasm Illustrating New Cardiospasm Dilator and 
Bisected Esophageal Tube. ^I. Einhorn, New York. — p. 499. 

Perirectal and Perianal Infection as Related to Pruritus Ani. R. J* 
Connors, New York. — p. 511. 

Role of Giardia in Gastrointestinal Symptoms, l^fary M. Spears, Phda* 
delphia. — p. 512. ^ . 

Gastroscopic Observations in Gastric Cancer. 11. R. Licbowitx, Brooklyn. 

Primary and Recurrent Obstruction of Common Duct. M. Behrend, 
Philadelphia. — p. 526. „ tt ^ j nr 

Evaluation of Bile Salts in Bilmn* Disease. R. Upham and M. Hjraan, 
New York. — p. 532. ^ 

Cholecystography in Jaundiced Patient. M. Feldman, Baltimore, p. 53 . 

The Healing of Peptic Ulcer.— Cash stresses the fact that, 
regardless of the method of treatment applied in a given case of 
peptic ulcer, proof of healing or lack of it is essential. Few 
ulcers are treated in the early stage and the chronic ulcer with 
the consequent pathologic changes makes healing more difficult 
and even when obtained, permits defects to remain that induce 
recurrence. That peptic ulcer can be healed is a proved fact. 
Some ulcers heal without treatment. Many can be cured with 
diet rest and medication. The prevalence of ulcers that have 
undergone repeated courses of treatment without improvement 
or have reactivated after a period of quiescence is evidence of 
possible weakness in some phase of treatment. E.xpectancy in 
the probable rate of healing of an ulcer with or without slough 
and e-xudate has no fixed rule. The majority of active u cers 
tend to heal readily, espedally gastric; also some duodena! ulcers 
react to treatment with equal facility. Large scUve chronic 
ulcers usually react to direct treatment and heal readily, while 
the small shallow tj-pe often persist, and this type is frequcntly 
cncountered in the chronic ulcer patient who has suffered varied 
experiences. Delay occurs more often with the ambulatoo' 
patient and is apparently due to excess food with resu ting 
increased gastric secretion and traumatism. Proof for this state- 
ment is that, when treatment of similar cases is given m bed, 
healing occurs in normal time. A braid stain, after disapprar- 
ance of free blood, e-xudate and even the crater, indicates that 
either unhealed scar tissue persists or tliat a turgescent pylorus 
with probable hr-pertrophy is present, or that the gallbladder is 
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involved or that a severe form of duodenitis may be the 'ourct 
of the persistent_ braid stain. Location of t!ie stain in rdatira 
to pyloric constriction of the braid and the degree of braid con- 
striction will aid in determining where the pylorus is Inw- 
trophied and persistently spastic. When a positive braid sUa 
IS obtained before treatment and both tube returns (the pro- 
cedure of removing slough, exudate and blood from the crater 
with the use of a tube with fenestrations which are brought in 
contact with the lesion by measurement taken from the positive 
test braid) and the x-ray examination are negative, careful study 
of the case will be required. A positive test braid alone or with 
tube returns, following surgical closure of a perforated ulcer, 
indicates an unhealed condition. Proved healing, if followed hy 
recurrence, aids in deciding the need for surgery. In suspected 
cancer of the stomach or when ulcers have doubtful cancer 
I^s^tures, progressive and proved healing exclude such a pos- 
sibility, After proved healing of a peptic ulcer, digestive 
symptoms may continue or more likely recur. Hj-pcracidily, 
supersecretion, gastritis, duodenitis, pyloric involvement, chronic 
appendicitis, cholecystitis, gastric hyperesthesia, disease of the 
colon, adhesions, chronic partial duodenal obstruction, gastro- 
enteroptosis, poor dietetic hygiene, vicious habits, use of alcohol 
and tobacco arc frequently associated with peptic ulcer and may 
remain and cause symptoms. 

Texas State Journal of Medicine, Fort Worth 

35 : 521-594 (Dec.) 1939 

Koenlgcn Diagnosis of Small Intestinal Lesions. E. P. Pciulergrais. 
Philadelphia. — p. 528. 

Review of 4,000 Consecutive Deliveries in Baylor Outpatient .inti Hos- 
pital Service. C. R. Hannah and F. J. Sebastian, Dallas. — p. 535. 
Management of Intractable Pelvic Pain. \V. R. Cooke, C.ili’eslon.— 
p. 540. 

Danger Points in Thyroid Surgery. A. L. Ridings, Shcmian.— p. S4k 
Medical Management of Essential Hypertension. J, M. Horn, Fori 
Worth.— p. 549. 

Nature and Practical Value of Complement Fixation Test for AmcbLisis. 
C. F. Craig, San Antonio.— p. 554. 

Radical Mastoid Operation: Its Indic.itions and Technic. L. Daily, 
Houston. — p. 560. 

Infected Radicular Cyst of Antrum .ts Etiologic Factor in Eye Disease. 

C. P. Schenck, Fort Worth.— p. 567. 

Sewage Irrigation. V. ilf. Ehlcrs, Austin,— p, S70. 

Virginia Medical Monthly, Richmond 

63: 707-766 (Dec.) 1939 

Treatment of Parkinsonism with Preparation of Belladonna Root: Pre* 
Hminary Report. R. F. Gayle Jr., Richmond.— p. 707. 

Fistulizing Cicatrices and Prolapse of Iris Following Imperfect Healing 
of Incision for Extraction of Cataract. D. B. Kirby, New York. 
— p. 711. 

Many-Sided Problem Presented by Fibroid Tumors. W. L. Pcple, Rich- 
mond.— p. 716. 

Anxiety Neuroses. R. S. Cohen, Washington, D. C,—p. 719. 

Euthanasia. W. Jf. Bowman, Petersburg.— p. 723. 

The Premature Infant. W. F. Burdick, Washington, D. C.— p. 729. 
RcUtion of State Hospit.als to Outpatient Clinics for Mental Diseases. 
H. C. Henry, Richmond. — p. 731. 

Report of 500 Cases of Varicose \''cins: Injection Tre.atmenl With and 
Without Ligation. J. T. N. McCastor and Maiy Cousins McCastor, 
New York. — p. 735. 

Paroxysr * ’ '* '’'“port of Case in a Child 4 ‘iears Old. 

J. T. ] Newport News. — p. 737. 

Jaundice , . ■ ase Report. P. Kimmclstiel and S. 

Bloom, Richmond. — p. 740. 

Paget’s Disease of Bone in the Field of Otolarjngology. G. B. TriWe. 
Washington, D. C.— p. 742. 

The Socialization of Children. J. N. Williams, Richmond,— p, /■»/. 

Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine, New Haven 

12: 123-242 (Dec) 1939 

Nathan Smith and Cancer Therapy, A. W. Oushlerson, New Haven, 
Conn, — p. 123. i i. 

Growth of Genital Tissues in Response to Estrone os SInthrt vj 
Colchicine Technic. R. V. Worthington and E. xUlen, Neiv Haven. 
Conn. — p. 137, . . , ,, 

Use of Friedman Test for Pregnancy with Chirap-anzees. J. 11. ticei. 

Madison, Wis., and J. M. Bruhn. University, Ala.— p. J5L „ 

Experimental Modification of Polarity Potential of Human Eje. 

Miles, New Haven, Conn.— p. 161. „ „ , „ , ri„— id 

Experimental Tuberculosis in Mice: Cellular Response to l-ti--;» 
Fractions of Tubercle Bacillus. R. M. Thomas and F. I. Dessau, .Nc* 
Haven, Conn. — p. IBS. „ „ r„— 

Vocationalism in the University. H. S. Burr, New Haven, t-c...- 

- - • • s- s^ystem: ConsWeration of Ccntriln' 

G. R. Cowrill, New Haven, Cm- 


tions of Animal Experimentation. 

Mali^M^'and Nonmalignant Uterine and Vagina! Lesicns m^;^; 
Receiving Estrogens and Estrogens and Andro„ens Stmu..3... 

W. U. Gardner and E. Allen. New Haven, Conn.— p. 213. 

Clinical Use of Stiibestrol, a Synthetic Estrogen: 1 reiumr-ary r- 
R, M. Lewis, New Haven, Conn. — p, 235. 
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British Medical Journal, London 

3:1073-1126 (Dec. 2) 1939 

Treatment of War Fractures by Closed Method. J, Trueta. — p. 1073. 
Anesthesia in War Time. R. R. JIacintosh and Freda E. Fratt. — 
P. 1077. 

•Relapses After Sulfonamide Cure of Gonorrhea. A. J. Cokktnis and 
G. L. M. McElligott.— p. lOSO. 

Medic.ll Research Council Blood Transfusion Outfit, as Provided for 
Sectors and Depots in London and Home Counties. Janet M. 
Vaughan.. — p. 10S4. 

Barrel Bandage for Fractures of Jaw. W. K. Fry. — p. 1086. 

Hemolytic Streptococcus Epidemic in a Hostel. Nesia H. Wells. — 

p. 1086. 

Relapses After Sulfonamide Treatment of Gonorrhea. 
— Cokkinis and McElligott find that late relapses of gonorrhea 
after apparent complete cure with sulfonamide derivatives occur 
frequently. They studied the records of more than 1,200 male 
and 200 female patients treated with sulfonamide compounds 
from si.x months to two years previously. The analysis reveals 
an incidence of late relapses sufficient to render unreliable any 
statistics of results based on a relatively short follow-up. The 
term “late relapse” is used when symptoms return three weeks 
or more after a successful sulfonamide course and after at least 
one negative series of tests. Of the total 1,268 male cases of 
gonorrhea treated, 263 either failed to respond to the treatment 
or were not seen again before tests of cure were carried out. Of 
the remaining 1,005 patients who remained well more than three 
weeks after their last sulfonamide course and who passed one 
or more series of tests of cure, 118 (12 per cent) have returned 
with late relapses (112 with one relapse, five with two and one 
with three relapses). This 12 per cent is not an accurate esti- 
mate of the true relapse rate, as a large number of tlie 1,005 
patients defaulted during the follow-up, and some of these must 
have relapsed subsequently. The 1 IS relapses are in the authors’ 
opinion all genuine relapses. Another 100 of the 1,005 patients 
also returned with gonorrhea in tlie same period : of these, eighty- 
seven had definite reinfections, while the other thirteen miglit 
have had relapses or reinfections. A special analysis of the 
material shows that; 1, The incidence of late relapses does not 
vary with the individual sulfonamide derivatives, 2. There is a 
fall in both early and late relapses when the chemotherapy is 
delayed until after the first week of symptoms, definitely so in 
the sulfanilamide treated group. 3, Adjuvant treatment (vac- 
cine) appears to decrease the relapse rate. 4, Apparent rapid 
cure docs not decrease the incidence of relapse. 5, As patients 
with relapses are more likely to return at a late stage of the 
follow-up than unrelapscd ones, it is likely that in actual fact 
there is a gradual fall in the chance of relapse with the passage 
of time. 6. Gonococci were present in 81 per cent of late relapses 
treated in the first two weeks of gonorriiea and in 36 per cent 
of those treated at a more chronic stage. These figures are 
based mainly on the results of smear examinations. The use 
of culture studies may Iiave shown gonococci in many more 
instances of negative uretiiral or prostatic smears. 7. The many 
late relapses throw considerable doubt on the reliability of provo- 
cative and other tests of cure in cases treated by chemotherapy. 
The fact that relapse occurred in IIS of their cases after success- 
ful passing of at least one scries of tests (seventy-one of them 
passed two or more) indicates that negative tests are not proofs 
of cure in cases treated by chemotherapy. And yet the fact that 
20 per cent of the late relapses were definitely provoked by 
vaccine, bougie or alcohol from three to six months after 
apparent complete cure shows that these tests are still of value 
but that great caution should be exercised in their interpretation, 
^le authors stress the value of repeated examinations (includ- 
ing culture) of the prostatic secretion, as they believe that many 
postsulfonamidc relapses are started by gonococci in the prostate 
whicli were rendered oiilj- temporarily inactive. A negative 
gonococcus complement fixation test does not always mean that 
a patient is cured. Sixteen of the 210 women with gonorrhea 
iiad late relapses. On tlie whole the figures for them are a little 
more encouraging than tliose for the men. 
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Edinburgh Medical Journal 

40: 733-828 (Dec.) 1939 
AletaboHsm of Heart. C. A. L. Evans. — p. 733. 

Acute Abdomen in Childhood. Gertrude HerzfeM. — p. 750. 

Recent Developments in Surgery of Obstructive Jaundice, with Special 

Reference to Risk of Hemorrhage. C. F. W. Illingworth. — p. 762. 
Cancer and Its Biochemical Factors. M. Copisarow. — p. 781. 

Lancet, London 

3: 1157-1204 (Dec. 2) 1939 

•Vitamin K Lack in Normal and Sick Infants, H, Dam, E. Tage- 

Hansen and P. Plum. — p. 1157. 

•Nutritional Deficiency of Vitamin K in Man. R. Kark and E. L. 

Lozner. — p, 1162. 

Some Fractures of the Skull. J'. H. Pringle.— p. 1164. 

•Intravenous Injection of Sodium Salts in Sciatica. H, B. Sutton. - 

p. 1168. 

Changes in Stored Blood. A. jracdonald and G. M. Stephen.— p. 1169, 
Unilateral Hereditary Deafness. A. B, Smith. — p. 1172. 

Lack of Vitamin K in Infants. — Dam and his associates 
examined the prothrombin in infants suffering from icterus 
gravis, hemorrhagic state, and anemia, erythroblastosis and 
hydrops congenitus. In all a pronounced reduction of pro- 
thrombin was found. These cases were compared with a num- 
ber of normal infants with and without “physiologic” icterus 
neonatorum. The authors summarize their studies as follows: 
In normal infants a moderate lack of vitamin K develops 

during the first few days after birth and disappears within a 

week. This results in a hypoprothrombinemia, which is the 
cause of the commonly seen slight hemorrhagic diathesis in 
the newborn. Its cause must be insufficient supply of vitamin 
K from the intestine. In diseases belonging to the clinical 
triad of icterus gravis neonatorum, anemia neonatorum and 
liydrops congenitus, a considerable hypoprothrombinemia has 
been demonstrated. Ingestion of vitamin K (together with bile 
salt) by one of the patients resulted in a rapid increase in 
prothrombin; one may tlierefore presume that the hypothrom- 
binemia in this case was due to lack of vitamin K. In cases 

in which a complete lack of prothrombin is seen one day after 

birth, other causes than insufficient absorption from the intes- 
tine must be operating. 

Nutritional Deficiency of Vitamin K in Man. — ^Kark 
and Lozner report observations on four patients with known 
deficiency disease of nutritional origin in whom diminished 
prothrombin levels were incidentally discovered. All four 
patients had lived alone and had subsisted on diets deficient 
in fruits and green vegetables. There was no jaundice, but 
the prothrombin time was found to be prolonged. The patients 
were each given eight capsules of vitamin K without bile salts 
by mouth. Each capsule contained 37,500 Dam units. Twenty- 
four hours after the start of administration of vitamin K the 
prothrombin time in each case ivas essentially normal. During 
the next two days vitamin K was given in the same dosage and 
after this the prothrombin times were still normal and remained 
so during the next month, while the patients continued to take 
the deficient diet without additional vitamin K. Vitamin C 
therapy was instituted in case 1 after the initial prothrombin 
observation. Ascorbic acid in a dose of 400 cc. was given 
daily by mouth, and three days later the vitamin C level of 
her plasma had risen from 0 to 0.42 mg. per hundred cubic 
centimeters. At this time a second observation of the pro- 
thrombin time was made and this was still greatly prolonged. 
In cases 2 and 3 treatment with ascorbic acid was not given 
during the period of observation, and the plasma vitamin C 
remained at 0. From the foregoing observations it appears 
that no correlation exists between vitamin C therapy or its 
level in the plasma and the prothrombin times. The origin 
of the prothrombin deficiency in these cases cannot be related 
to biliary obstruction, to biliary fistula or apparently to liver 
disease. In each case the icteric index, blood fibrinogen and 
daily urinary urobilinogen were within normal limits. The 
four cases reported have two noteworthy features : the history 
of dietary deficiency with the development of scurvy in three 
and of pellagra and subclinical scurvy in one, and evidence of 
a prothrombin deficiency which responded to oral vitamin K 
therapy without bile salts. The evidence seems to point to a 
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nutritional deficiency of vitamin K as the etiologic basis of 
the prolonged prothrombin times. None of these patients, how- 
ever, showed the extreme diminution of prothrombin which has 
been described in prolonged obstructive jaundice. In view of 
the fact that the hemorrhagic diathesis associated with pro- 
longed obstructive jaundice develops only when the prothrom- 
bin time is considerably longer than in these four cases, it 
seems doubtful that the prothrombin decrease was the cause 
of the hemorrhagic manifestations in these cases, for the hem- 
orrhages were classic scurvy and no ascorbic acid was found 
in the blood plasma. These observations offer further evi- 
dence that nutritiojial deficiency in man is rarely, if ever, con- 
fined to a single factor. 

Injection of Sodium Salts in Sciatica.— Sutton says that 
this investigation was instigated by a report which Porter made 
in 1925. The treatment consists of the administration of both 
sodium salicylate and sodium iodide in a single solution by 
intravenous injection. Each injection consisted of 20 cc. of an 
aqueous solution containing 1 Gm. of sodium salicylate and 1 Gm. 
of sodium iodide. The solution was prepared as follows ; The 
sodium salts were dissolved in previously sterilized and twice 
distilled water without warming. The solution was filtered 
through a Jena glass bowl and put up in 20 cc. sterile ampules, 
which were quickly sealed, care being taken that the solution 
did not become too hot. Sterility was further insured by heat- 
ing to 70 C. for an hour on three consecutive days. The solu- 
tion is readily decomposed by heat over 80 C. and by light. The 
ampules were of plain (not colored) glass, so that any subse- 
quent decomposition of the solution would be readily detected. 
Prepared in this way the solution remains clear for three 
months or longer. The injections were made slowly with an 
ordinary 20 cc. record syringe. Any inadvertent injection into 
the tissues causes great pain, without, however, any subsequent 
sloughing. The author resorted to this treatment in thirty-two 
cases of sciatica, of which twenty were primary and twelve 
secondary. In the twenty cases of primary sciatica, pain ceased 
usually after about ten minutes. If a second injection was neces- 
sary the result was better than that of the first injection. In 
the twelve cases of secondary sciatica due to some extraneous 
pathologic condition, pain was diminished but not abolislied and 
a second injection tended to produce less effect than did the first. 
Any improvement in secondary sciatica is probably due to the 
analgesic action of the sodium salicylate, but in primary sciatica, 
in all likelihood "rheumatic,” the effect of the sodium salicylate 
appears to be specific rather than symptomatic. The cases 
treated this way are too few to justify definite conclusions; 
nevertheless the intravenous injection of sodium salicj-lafe and 
sodium iodide does rapidly cure uncomplicated cases of sciatica; 
on the other hand, its lack of effect on secondarj- sciatica suggests 
its value in diagnosis. 

Medical Journal of Australia, Sydney 

3:819 852 (Dec. 2) 1939 


Archives de Medecine des Enfants, Paris 

42: 609-672 (Oct.) 1939 

Infantile Pseudoparalysis. L. Babonneix. — p, 609. 
i lenii^cal Manifestations and Cases of Meningitis Caused bv PaTotyrErq 
^ or Ebertlis Bacilli. N. Facatsclli. — p. 615. ' " 

Complications Following Erythema Nodosum in Children. F. Ti<‘ol- 
p. 627. 

Complications Following Erythema Nodosum in Chil- 
dren.— Tissot calls attention to possible complications following 
erytliema nodosum in children. Visceral tuberculous manifesta- 
tions, such as serofibrinous pleurisy, perihilar and peritoneal 
irritation, and lobular and perilobular inflammation, occurred in 
the majority of the twenty cases observed by the author, nine 
of serious character. Most of these manifestations occurred in 
the months following the cutaneous incident. For prophylactic 
measure the author recommends staying home for from six to 
eight weeks after the cutaneous eruption. If the patient's con- 
dition is satisfactory, living in the country or at medium altitude 
in a mild protected place is advised. 

Presse Medicale, Paris 

47: 1517-1532 (Ndv. 18-22) 1939 

*1262 F. (DiethyI-Amino-Ethoxy-2-Diphenyl) in Treatment of Anginal 
Syndromes. A. Clerc and J. Sterne. — p. 1517. 

Urinary Infection with Pyocyanic Bacilli. L. Stromingev. — p. 1519. 
Device for Injection of Conserved Blood. Jamc and Grimherg. — p. 1511. 

Treatment of Anginal Syndromes. — Clerc and Sterne 
direct attention to a group of chemical substances capable of 
influencing certain anginal crises. They cite studies on 1262 F, 
the diethyl-amino-ethoxy-2-diphenyl, in which remarkable effi- 
cacy is combined with relatively low toxicity- It unites the 
antifibrillatory properties of quinic substances and the beneficial 
effect of theophylline on the coronaries, but it docs not have 
a depressive action on the heart. The diethyl-ainino-ctho.xy-2- 
diplienj'l is administered by mouth. The individual dose is 
0.05 Gm. and the daily dose amounts to from O.IS to 0.2 Gm. 
It is well tolerated, even by subjects with severe cardiac and 
renal changes. It e.xerts a remarkable influence on the pains 
of the anginal type. It proved effective in fourteen of nineteen 
cases of angina pectoris. Its action was especially favorable in 
the cases of angina pectoris in which severe electrocardiographic 
changes existed, which indicated coronary involvement. Doubt- 
less the causal lesion is not removed, but its troublesome effects 
are attenuated or perhaps forestalled. The medication is purely 
symptomatic and the duration of the influence may vary. Gener- 
ally the administration of the diethyI-amino-cfho.\-y-2-diphcnyI 
must be continued for several months; the doses arc gradually 
reduced until they are stabilized at about 0.1 Gm. a day. Three 
times it was possible to interrupt the treatment without reappear- 
ance of the attacks. Some patients were treated in this manner 
for from six months to a year. Four times, on the other hand, 
the efficacy became exhausted, after having been highly satis- 
factory at first; the attack recurred at the end of several weeks. 
To avoid this, it has been suggested that the treatment be 
administered in series of increasing and decreasing doses and if 
possible with interruptions. Even if the medication is continued 
for more than a year, harmful effects are absent. 


Thyrotrophic Hormone and Its Relation to Clinical Syndromes. C. G. 
Lambic. — p. 819. 

Osteitis Fibrosa Cystica Generalisata and Parathyroid Tumor. J. F. 
Hughes. — p. S30. 

2: S53-S86 (Dec. 9) 1939 

Thyrotrophic Hormone and Its Relation to Clinical Syndromes. C. G. 
L^mbie, — p. S53. 

The "Acute Appendix." L. H. Bail. — p. 869. 

Practitioner, London 

143 : 573-668 (Dec.) 1939 

Diagnostic Importance of Tongue. A. M. Kennedj-.— p. 573. 

Malignant Disease of Lips and Jloutli. E. R. Carling.— p. 58-S. 

Dental Aspects of Disorders of Mouth. A, T. Pitts, p. 596. 
Treatment of Stomatitis. J. Craig.— p. 607. „ „ , 

Disorders of Skin in Neighborhood of Lips and Mouth. P. B. Mumiord, 

Neuroses of Noncombatants in Time of War. H. Crlchton-Milltr. 

pXchtloric Factor in Rheumatic Disease. U. G. McGregor.— p. 627. 

Prjtgnosis in Detachment of Rctm.-i. S. Philps.— p._ 63/. 

Painless Dissecting Aneurj-sni of Aorta. J. B. jessiman. p. 643. 
Psittacosis as Cause of Obscure Fever. F D. >L Liv.ngstme—P- 6,/. 
Modem Therapeutics: VI. Iodine and Iodides. H. K. Goadby.— p. 650. 


Archiv fiir klinische Cfairurgie, Berlin 

197: 1-3IS (Oct. 12) 1939. Partial Index 
Pyloric Hj-pertrophy of Adults and Antrutu Careinoma- IL PriM-— 
P. 1- 

Fracturcs of Capiluluni Radii. E. Burroann.— p. 115. 

Synovial Sarco-Endothelioma of the Hip Joint. F. Klage.s. p. 13/. 
Postoperative Hematogenous Peritonitis. L. von Gidro.— p. 14/. ^ 

Permeability of Intestinal Wall for Bacteria. Especially in Presence c. 

Circulatory Damage to Colon. S. Huruya. — p. 211. , 

Experimental Contribution to Epidural and Subdural H'ojtitonia ana 
Therapeutic I'alue of Dehydration and Repeated Cisternal Puncture. 
... 


Epidural and Subdural Hematoma.— Kabuki observed tbe 
dinka! course and the microscopic appearances of epidural and 
subdural hematomas which he had produced in dogs for frorn 
three to 120 da.vs. The organization of the hematoma of citK 
tvpe takes place from the dural side several day.s after lee 
operation and is completed in from , fourteen to twenty 
Organization of the blood in the case of the subdural b™ato...i 
proceeds from tlie dura alone without the participation ot^-- 
pia or the arachnoid, whereas in the case of the epidural ti---^ 
toma in addition to the proliferation from the dura one n— " 
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endothelial cells and various cells proliferating from the bony 
surface. The author observed the formation of the membrane 
lined with a thin layer of cells of mesothelia! type and considered 
by many authors to be characteristic for the subdural hematoma, 
in both the subdural and the epidural variety. Along with the 
formation of new capillaries, he had observed spaces lined with 
endothelial cells. These were lined in the early stages with a 
layer of interlacing fibers but no fibroblasts. The author con- 
sidered these spaces as blood spaces analogous to formation of 
new capillaries. Foci of calcification were observed in micro- 
scopic preparations from ten to twenty-four days old. Dehydra- 
tion therapy practiced in one group of these dogs had no effect 
on the organization of the hematoma. In some of these animals 
the loss of fluid caused, in addition to shrinking of the brain 
tissue, alterations suggestive of a beginning degeneration of the 
ganglionic cells. Organization of the blood began sooner and 
was completed more promptly in the series in which repeated 
cisternal punctures were practiced. Among the clinical mani- 
festations the author emphasizes conjunctival hemorrhage, which 
made its appearance on the first postoperative day, as a rule, 
and which disappeared by the seventh to tenth day. This symp- 
tom had not been previously mentioned. The cerebrospinal fluid 
showed distinct differences in the two types of hematoma. There 
was only a mild increase in the cell count, and this soon returned 
to normal, and no other pathologic observations in the epidural 
type, while in the subdural the cerebrospinal fluid was distinctly 
hemorrhagic. Xanthochromia and a positive Nonne-Appelt reac- 
tion were present and the increased cell count persisted for as 
long as two weeks. The animals exhibited clonic spasms, con- 
vulsions and pareses of the lower extremity of the corresponding 
side, as a rule. Secondary bleeding was not unusual and took 
place, as a rule, between the dura and the hematoma, in one case 
thirty days after the operation. The organization process of 
both types of hematoma is typical. It consists of proliferation 
of spindle-shaped reticulum cells which form interlacing connec- 
tive tissue fibers. 

Monatsschrift fiir Kinderheilkunde, Berlin 

80! 337-272 (Oct. 12) 3939. Partial Index 
Fatliogenesis and Differential Diagnosis of Pachynieningosis and Lepto- 
meningosis Haemorrhagica Interna. W. Catel. — p. 337. 

•Investigations on Calcium and Phosphorus Content of Raw and Heated 
Breast and Cow’s Milk and of Their Ultrafiltrates. L. Weingartner. 
— p. 357. 

Gonorrheal Polyarthritis in Boy Aged 8 Months as Complication of 
Blood Transfusion. A. lancu, C. Oprisiu and N. Domincovici. — p. 166, 
Interstitial Nephritis in Scarlet Fever. S. Roufogalis. — p. 374. 
Evaluation of Cutaneous Revaccination. D. Gyure. — p. 397. 

Phosphorus Content of Raw and Heated Milk. — ^Wein- 
gartner points out that Catel had demonstrated in experiments 
on goats that feeding with heated homogeneous milk results 
in disturbances in the mineral metabolism. The question arose 
as to what factors are involved in this metabolic alteration 
that is produced by heating the milk. Since according to some 
investigators it is the ultrafiltrable portion of phosphorus and 
calcium that is absorbed and thus becomes important for the 
organism, the author decided to investigate whether this por- 
tion is reduced by the process of heating. The phosphorus 
and calcium content were determined in raw and in heated 
(three minutes at 100 C.) breast and cow’s milk. Although 
it was realized that defatting of the milk involves a slight loss 
of phosphorus and calcium, the determinations were made on 
defatted milk in order to prevent a possible undesirable lipolysis 
and a stopping up of the filters with fat. The author found 


heated breast milk is reduced 19.3 per cent in comparison to 
that of raw breast milk. The decrease of calcium in the 
ultrafiltrate of heated in comparison to the calcium content of 
the ultrafiltrate of raw breast milk is only 0.84 per cent. The 
corresponding decreases in cow’s milk amount to O.S and 0.4, 
respectively. The author concludes that the results of these 
investigations make understandable the disturbances in the 
mineral metabolism of prematurely born infants who are fed 
with sterilized breast milk. 

Geneeskundig Tijdschr. v. Nederk-Indie, Batavia 

79:2825-2888 (Nov. 7) 3939 

Evaluation of Data Obtained in Studies on Diets. II. Feeding Norms. 

I. H. G. ICoefoed, S. Postmus and A. G. van Veen.~p. 2826. 
•Frequency of Acute Appendicitis in Netherland East Indies. A. Fossen 

and H. E. Boeke. — p. 2857. 

Frequent Occurrence of a Tj’pe of Tricbostrongylus, Probably Tricho- 
strongylus Cohibriformis, in Intestine of Javanese. C. Bonne and 
L. K. Joe. — p. 2868, 

Anthropologic Value of Fingerprints. J. Dankmeijer and R. C. Renes. — 
p. 2S73. 

Acute Appendicitis in Netherland East Indies. — Fossen 
and Boeke state that, from the first of March 1934 to the first 
of March 1939, 175 patients were treated for acute appendicitis 
in the Central Civil Hospital in Batavia. These 175 patients 
with appendicitis were observed among 13,000 patients; that is, 
the appendicitis cases amounted to 1.3 per cent of the total num- 
ber. Among the 13,000 patients there were about 1,600 Euro- 
peans, 2,400 Chinese and 9,000 natives. The number of cases 
of appendicitis for these three racial groups were seventy-two, 
fifty and fifty-three, respectively. Thus the incidence of appendi- 
citis among the Europeans was 4.5 per cent, among Chinese 
2 per cent and among the natives only 0.6 per cent. However, 
the authors point out that anatomic pathologic studies on appen- 
dixes of the different racial stocks have revealed that signs of 
inflammation occur in a large percentage of the appendixes of 
natives as well as of Chinese; in fact, their morbidity is even 
higher than that of Europeans. Thus it seems that appendicitis 
is as frequent in the East Indies as in Europe, but it causes 
clinical manifestation much less frequently there than in Europe. 
Of the seventy-two Europeans who had appendicitis, forty-two 
were men and thirty were women; among the fifty Chinese, 
forty-five were men and five were women, and of the fifty-three 
natives, forty-eight were men and five were women. Thus 
among the natives and Chinese appendicitis is much less fre- 
quent in women than in men. Analyzing their cases according 
to age groups, the authors found that the incidence of appendicitis 
is highest in the age group between 20 and 30. 

Nederlandsch Tijdschrift v. Geneeskunde, Amsterdam 

83: 5447-5522 (Nov. 38) 3939 

Herpes Corneae and Some Herpetiform Disorders of the Cornea. 

J. Goedbloed. — p, 5448. 

Disturbances of Neurosympathetic Regulation. W. Smith. — p. 5456. 

Encephalopathy Caused by Jtanganese. F. Grewel and E. Sassen.— 
p. 5464. 

•Porsotiiug by Oil o5 Chenopodlutn. J. van Lookeren Canipagne. — p. 5472. 

Poisoning by Oil of Chenopodlutn. — Van Lookeren 
Campagne cites four cases of poisoning with chenopodium oil, 
all of which had a fatal outcome. In none of these cases had 
the anthelmhitic been given on medical prescription. The author 
regards it as necessary that so dangerous a drug as chenopodium 
oil should be obtainable only on medical prescription and that 
great caution should be observed in its administration. 


that the phosphorus content of the raw and heated cow’s mill 
is approximately the same but that in heated breast milk i 
is 28 per cent lower than in raw breast milk. The decrease 
of phosphorus in the ultrafiltrate of heated breast milk i 
comparison with the phosphorus content of the ultrafiltrate o 
raw breast milk was 40.5 per cent. The decrease of phos 
phorus :n the corresponding ultrafiltrate of cow’s milk amount 
to only 1.4 per cent. It is probable that the considerabl 
decrease in the phosphorus content of the ultrafiltrate of heat© 
breast milk is due to the fact that by the sterilization (heating 
acid-soluble organic phosphorus is transformed into comple 

ulSr'hl ^ acid-soluble anorgank 

trafiltrable phosphorus is transformed into colloidal com 
pounds which do not pass the filter. The calcium content c 


83: 5523-5634 (Nov. 25) 3939. P.-irtial Index 
^pntracted Pelvis in Practice. P. C. T. van der Hoeven.— p. 5524. 
Influence of Salygran on Volume of Blood. E. Lopes Cardoio. — p. 5528. 
Physical Chemistry of Blood During Hypnotic Condition. A. Naerebout 
and B. Stokvis. — p. 5532. 

Syndrome of Guillain-Barre (Polyradiculoneuritis with Albuminocytologic 
Dissociation). M. Homnies. — p. 5540. 

Coccidioidomycosis. N. van der Walle. — ^p. 5548. 

Influence of Salyrgan on Volume o£ Blood. — ^Lopes 
Cardozo made studies on patients with heart disease who, in 
spite of optimal treatment with digitalis, still had severe edema. 
He determined the volume of plasma by means of the blue dye- 
stuff T 1824 before the onset of the salyrgan treatment and after 
the edemas had disappeared, which required as a rule from seven 
to ten days, during which time the weight decreased by fr'-- 
10 to 20 Kg. The author records observations on eigb^ 
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He found that salyrgan treatment causes a reduction in the 
volume of blood. The diminution in the volume of plasma is 
accompanied by an almost parallel reduction in erythrocytes, so 
that the relative cell volume shows a tendency to remain normal. 
Even during salyrgan diuresis a gradually progressive reduction 
of the plasma volume has been observed. Probably this is in 
part responsible for the drop of the urea clearance that has been 
found during and shortly after salyrgan diuresis. 

Acta Pasdiatrica, Stockholm 

ZG: 3-507 (Comp. Vol.) 1939. Partial Index 

Ten Years’ E.vperience of BCG Vaccination at Gothenburg. H. Ander- 
son and H. Belfrage. — p. 1, 

A Few Words About So-Called Positive Anergj-. G. Anzen.— p. 12. 

Treatment of Pneumonia in Ear!}- Infancy. C. Friderichsen.— p. 167. 
’Acute Polyarthritis as Initial Symptom of Primary Tuberculous Infec- 
tion. J. Heimbeck'. — p. 206. 

Remarks on Physiologic Red Blood Picture Puring First Year of Life. 
Y. Akerren. — p. 502. 

Acute Polyarthritis as Symptom of Tuberculosis.— 
Heimbeck reports the case of a woman aged 21 with tuberculous 
anamnesis in the father’s family. The patient had been in good 
health until the sudden development of pain in the knees, left 
elbow, right hip and finger joints. The ankles, like the fingers, 
were swollen but not painful. Examination disclosed no abnor- 
malities in the body, urine or temperature. Pirquet’s test was 
tuberculin negative after forty-eight hours. Initial therapy before 
hospitalization consisted of rest and doses of acetylsalicylic acid. 
The pathologic condition evolved through an alternation of vary- 
ing articular pains and their subsidence, in weekly intervals, 
with the sedimentation rate fluctuating accordingly. Another 
tuberculin test made six weeks after tlie initial appearance of the 
symptoms resulted in a maximal tuberculin positive reaction with 
vesicles. A roentgenogram taken on the same day failed to dis- 
close the existence of a tuberculous lesion. The patient was kept 
in bed and managed with a combined arsenic and acetylsalicylic 
acid therapy. After a month (ten weeks after the appearance 
of the initial symptoms) a roentgenogram disclosed a dearly 
delimited compact infiltration the size of a small pea in the 
second intercostal space. A roentgenogram repeated two weeks 


in epicondylitis were 44.S and for calcaneitis 32.4. The avcrart 
duration of illness before treatment was respectively sLv snl 
seven months. All the cases of epicondylitis, with the c-weptioa 
of two, were lateral. Calcaneitis affected chiefly persons with 
natfoot abnormality. Symptoms of epicondylitis consisted of 
actual pams, sensitivity to pressure, local swelling and pain on 
exertion, while patients with calcaneitis suffered pain in tht 
standing or walking position. Both conditions caused partial 
incapacity for work. X-ray examination disclosed modifications 
consisting of small atrophic spots on the surface of the bone at 
the insertion site which gradually acquired uneven contours and 
showed small osseous spurs projecting in the direction of the 
tendon. Calcification in the vicinity of the insertion site was 
less frequent and apparently when it did occur was found in Ik 
tendon. In several cases .x-ray examination showed that not 
only the bone at the insertion site but also the tendon terminat- 
ing at the insertion site was affected, dear evidence of peri- 
osteotendinitis. X-ray examination of the heel bone disclosed 
periosteal changes consisting of spur formations at the tuber 
calcanei, which were manifestly of earlier origin, and of small 
atrophic spots such as rarely appear in normal conditions. 
Treatment consisted of single skin doses of from 100 to ISO 
roentgens applied twice at intervals of one or several days and 
was repeated, if necessary, every two weeks. Most cases 
promptly yielded to the first series of treatments and did not 
require further application. The patients were able to resume 
work after a few day's. Subsequent inquiries extending over six 
months to six years, to which thirty persons responded, disclosed 
twenty-three cures (ten of the patients having been ill si.x months 
or longer before treatment), four improvements enabling work- 
resumption, two relapses and one failure. According to the 
authors, insertion diseases merit greater attention because of 
the economic loss involved in inability to work. They stress 
the advantage of roentgen therapy over surgical intervention in 
painlessness, gain of time and economic saving. Operation 
consists of making a small incision in the insertion tendon of the 
lateral epicondyle and through immobilization effecting a cure, 
the procedure requiring about ten days. 


later disclosed a right pleural effusion with no change in the 
infiltration. A further e.\-amination two months subsequently 
disclosed a diminution of the pleural effusion and incipient cica- 
trization of the pulmonary lesion. Control observations made 
about three and one-half months after this showed a physically 
normal condition and a pulmonary abnormality scarcely traceable 
in the roentgenogram. At no time were coughing and expectora- 


Ugeskrift for Lager, Copenhagen 

101: 3301-3330 (Nov. 9) 1939 
Moriality in Croupous Pneumonia. J, 3IpIIer.— p. 3303. 
•Spondylarthritis Ankylopoielica; Remarks Coneeminff Early Diasnosis. 
N. Lassen. — p. 3307. 

Spontaneous Hyperventilation Tetany: Description of Two Coses with 
Examination of Content of Calcium and Ionized C.ilcium in Blood 
Serum Outside of and During Attacks. P. Schultzer and H. Lehel.— 


tion noted. The author regards the case as one of primary 
tuberculosis so recent in origin that neither the tuberculin test 
nor the roentgenogram indicated any abnormality until the infec- 
tion had developed sufficiently. The diagnostic picture proceeded 
from a complete tuberculin anergy and negative x-ray evidence 
to a condition of ma.ximal allergy within six weeks, with .x-ray 
determination of the tuberculous focus as late as four weeks 
after this. Nonspecific articular abnormalities are not rare phe- 
nomena of tuberculous toxicity and have been variously inter- 
preted in the literature. The new feature, according to the 
author, in this case is the appearance of initial articular symp- 
toms in tuberculosis of a primarj’ character. He thinks that 
specific primary toxins of tubercle bacilli may well exist in the 
absence of a tuberculin positive reaction. Experience with BCiG 
vaccine therapy indicated to him that gross abscesses can exist 
months before cutaneous allergy can be demonstrated. 


Acta Radiologica, Stockholm 

80:417-520 (Nov. IS) 1939. Partial Index 
Contribution to Knowledge of Primao' Duodenal Cancer. Asta Bergendal. 


•Insertion Pains Eoentgenologically Diagnosed and Treated, 
kallio and H. Laitinen.— p. 427. • • , 

Roentgenologic Examination of Acute Abdominal Lesions, 


J. 


S. Musta- 
Frimann* 


DegBuUion Anomaly Simulating Hypophan-ngeal Cancer. S. Welin.- 


Ar^erto^phic Diagnosis of Malignant Glioma. H. Hemmingson.— p. 499. 


Roentgen Therapy in Insertion Pains.— Jlustakallio and 
Laitinen report excellent results obtained by roentgen treatments 
in forti'-scven cases of rheumatic disorders at the i^ertion site, 
chiefly epicondylitis (twenty-one cases) and calcaneitis (twenty- 
one cases). The average age levels for both men and women 


p. 1312. 

Spondylarthritis Ankylopoietica.— Lassen says that this 
disorder, which occurs chiefly in men, is now considered rheu- 
matic. In spite of definite symptoms it is often not recognized 
until fairly late. There are inflammatory changes in the peri- 
articular connective tissue with growth of connective tissue into 
the small joints of the spinal column, with secondary calcifica- 
tions after connective tissue ankylosis for a longer time. Cor- 
responding changes take place in the sacro-iliac articulation. 
X-ray changes in the spinal column cannot be established until 
after three to five years, but changes in tlic sacro-iliac articula- 
tion are demonstrable in about a year. By x-ray examination 
of this articulation diagnosis can be made so early that an effec- 
tive therapy can be introduced. Treatment consists of long con- 
tinued physical therapy, warm baths of different kinds with light 
treatment and other strengthening and stimulating treatment, 
together with rest and massage. Under proper treatment the 
patient is able to work in spite of considerable ankylosis of the 
back, if greater deformities under development of the ankj-Iosu 
can be prevented. The author reports that of seventeen patients 
(sixteen men, one woman) with spondylarthritis ankj-Iopoicfica 
treated in the last four years all but one admitted under various 
other diagnosis, physical therapy as indicated resulted in improve- 
ment in the ten. In six the symptoms had set in before the age 
of 20, in only one as late as at about 40. The average duration 
before diagnosis was about sLx years. In all cases there "3 
pain in the legs, liips, loins and back and stiffnps of the la •> 
in sLx there was considerable anemia. The sedimentation 
tion was pathologically increased in all cases. The gene 
condition was affected in eleven. 
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To the pathologists who coined it, the term pneumo- 
coniosis was useful to describe all pulmonary reactions 
due to the inhalation of dust. Under the impetus of 
compensation laws this group of conditions has received 
so much attention that today pneumoconiosis is almost 
a household word. But too few are aware of its origi- 
nal significance and even some medical writers use it 
interchangeably with the specific term silicosis. As a 
pathologist I prefer to retain the original meaning and 
use pneumoconiosis as a generic term to describe all 
forms of pulmonary reactions to inhaled dust, with no 
implication as to character, severity or effect on func- 
tion. The two clinically imiiortant forms of jineumo- 
coniosis that are known as silicosis and asbestosis are 
respectively due to inhaled free silica and asbestos dusts. 
Other forms have been given special names to indicate 
the kind of mineral that jiroduces them, Iiut such terms 
have little practical significance because most pure sub- 
stances other than free silica and asliestos cause little 
irritation and provoke essentially the same kind of tissue 
clianges. Available information would make it more 
logical to classify most of the other known pneumo- 
conioses in two general categories. Those which are 
characterized by appreciable degrees of fibrosis will 
yield free silica on analysis and hence should he desig- 
nated as “modified silicosis.” For the remainder 1 
would suggest the name "benign nonspecific pneumo- 
coniosis.” 

Illustrative of the latter are simple anthracosis and 
siderosis produced by inhaling relatively pure coal or 
iron dusts. By themselves these minerals provoke no 
significant fibrosis but merely pigmentation, which has 
no influence on pulmonary function. Mflien they are 
mixed with free silica there is a fibrous reaction, but 
it is due to the contaminating silica. The resultant dis- 
eases are then more properly designated as anthraco- 
silicosis and siderosilicosis. 


Badham ' suggested the term “silicatosis” to desig- 
nate reaction to an\- silicate dust, but as there are hun- 
dreds of different silicates and only the fibrous varieties, 
collectively called asbestos, are known to provoke seri- 
ous reaction his suggestion has not been generally 
adopted. In nature some silicates are 00111111011131 mixed 
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with quartz, but it is probably the latter Avhich is respon- 
sible for puhiionar)’ damage. Hence reactions to such 
dusts are properly designated as modified silicosis. Pos- 
sibly other silicates whose effects have not yet been 
evaluated nia)i subsequently prove to be dangerous in 
their own rights, but if they are it will not be because 
the}! are compounds of silicon but because of some 
special peculiarit}! of structure or composition. 

In the temporary category are the pneumoconioses 
that are known chief!}' from shadows cast on a roent- 
genogram. They may have a foundation of pathologic 
reaction, but it has not yet been adequately defined. 
However, the changes in the film are associated with 
so few authentic symptoms that their influence is viewed 
Yvith skepticism. Here belong the so-called baritosis 
seen in men Avho are exposed to dust of barium sulfate 
and the false nodulation of arc welders. The former, 
described by Arrigoni,- may be nothing but the shadows 
of compact collections of radiopaque barium particles 
in the lungs. Likewise, Enzer’s “ report of a single 
autopsy on an arc welder makes it seem probable that 
similar collections of iron particles rather than foci 
of fibrous reaction are responsible for the “nodular” 
shadows seen in occasional roentgenograms. 

Finally there is the ivhole group of reactions to 
organic dusts that are properly included under the term 
pneumoconiosis. One form said to be due to cotton 
fiber has lieen named byssinosis but no good description 
of its pathologic manifestations can be found in the 
literature. In general it is assumed that most of the 
organic dusts may cause bronchitis with or without 
sensitization phenomena resulting in a variety of allergic 
symptoms. Moreover the reaction to dust composed 
of living organisms is in one sense a pneumoconiosis, 
but such conditions are generally classified as infections. 
They are beyond the scope of this paper. Likewise, 
definitely to.xic dusts such as lead are excluded. Even 
without this group it will be appreciated that the term 
pneumoconiosis includes many different conditions and 
does not necessarily imply disabling disease of the 
lungs. 

The first paper of the series ‘ dealt with specific 
causes. It reviewed some of the complex factors which 
gOA'ern the behavior of fine mineral particles suspended 
in air and attempted to point out how they influ- 
enced the inhalation of dust. It discussed the varying 
capacities of different kinds of minerals to provoke 
reaction once they had accumulated in sufficient quanti- 
ties within the lungs and indicated that some might 
inhibit the dangerous effects of free silica. It con- 
sidered the influence of coe.xistent infection and the 

2. Arrigoni, Arturo: Pneumoconiosis from Bnrium, Jled. d, lavoro. 
24 : 46l-»68 (Dec.) 1933. 

3. Enzer, and Sander, D. A.: Chronic Lung Changes in Electric 
Arc Welders, J. Indust. Hyg. & Toxicol. 30: 333-350 (May) 1938. 

4. Gardner, L. U.; Etioiog>' of Pneumoconiosis, J. A. A. 1X1: 
1925-1936 (Xov. 19) 1938. 
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subject of individual susceptibility with a review of the 
factors proposed to explain this phenomenon. 

The present paper will be concerned with the patho- 
logic reactions to different minerals in normal and in 
infected human lungs. It will take up the evolution 
of the various disease processes and, when possible, 
describe the shadow pattern cast on roentsrenoerams 
of the lungs. 

PROTECTIVE MECHANISMS 

When one considers that in quiet respiration the 
average human being inhales some 12,000 liters of air 
every twenty-four hours and then recalls the varying 
degrees of atmospheric pollution created iirour indus- 
trial civilization, it is apparent that the lungs must be 
protected against dust or they could not escape becoming 
clogged with foreign material. In all the higher ani- 
mals, at least, two sets of mechanisms have developed 
designed to keep their lungs clean: one prevents dust 
particles from entering the lungs; the other removes 
the particles that elude the first barriers. 


n, 191) 

The discussion thus far has dealt only with particulate 
foreign bodies, but where fibrous materials are con- 
cerned the upper respiratory protection would seem to 
be less adequate. Since asbestosis constitutes one oi 
the dangerous forms of pneumoconiosis to be discussed, 
certain exceptions to what has been said must be noted 
at this point. Apparently many of the long asbestos 
fibers succeed m sliding over the surface of ciliated 
epithelium, for the lungs contain plenty in excess of 
from 10 to 20 microns in length, and occasional onc ,9 
as long as 200 microns have been discovered. Tliese 
fibers seem to pass through the smooth walled bronclit 
quite readil}', but when the}' reach the respiratory bron- 
chioles the alveolar pouches given off from the sides 
of these tubes entrap and retain them. Wlietlier tlic 
same is true of all fibrous foreign bodies has not been 
established. 

Little is kno.ivn . about the primary distribution of 
inhaled foreign particles within the lungs or the (acton 
which govern it. It has been observed that carmine 


Dust particles are caught in the mucus secreted by 
the membrane lining all parts of the tract. Ciliary 
action then transports them to the nasopharynx, from 
which they' are excreted. 

Lehmann ^ has suggested that such activities iilay' 
only a minor role in the removal of dust in the nose 
and thinks that the shape of its cavities has much more 
effect. He has pointed out that the nasal passage con- 
sists of dilated anterior and posterior portions separated 
by a narrow constriction in the vicinity' of the turbinates. 
He recalls that when dust-laden air is blown through 
a glass tube with a central constriction the particles 
all come to rest in the distal, dilated portion owng to 
the sudden cooling and expansion of the air. He 
believes that deformities due to faulty development, 
disease or injury change the shape of the nasal cavities 
and lower their efficiency for the removal of foreign 
jiarticles. The technical difficulties encountered in mea- 
suring the quantities of dust retained in the nose have 
prevented confirmation of his observations. 

It is generally assumed that' at least half of the for- 
eign matter in inspired air will be removed hy these 
mechanisms in the normal nose, trachea and bronchi. 
There has been considerable speculation but little proof 
of the influence of disease in these organs. It is argued 
that the chronic bronchitis often associated with silicosis 
probably' permits unusual quantities of dust to enter the 
lungs. As a matter of observation, the lungs of animals 
with purulent bronchitis actually' contain much less dust 
than those of normal ones exposed to the same concen- 
tration. The heavy plugs of secretion in the larger air 
liassages mechanically’ prevent the ingress of foreign 
particles. It has also been pointed out that one of the 
manifestations of chronic bronchitis is epithelial meta- 
plasia with the formation of a smooth lining membrane 
that should permit freer passage of dust particles into 
the lungs. One should remember, however, that such 
metaplasia is practically never generalized and tliat it 
almost always involves one or two bronchi immediately 
adjacent to a focus of chronic disease inside the lung. 
Such a condition might account in part for the unusu- 
ally heavy deposits of dust in the localized pulmonary 
focus of infection, but it would have little influence on 
the rest of the lungs. Thus some phases of tracheitis 
and bronchitis may be protective mechanisms, and until 
their influence has been evaluated it is best to refrain 


from inference. 



particles reach the stibpleural alveoli within half an hour 
after animals have been exposed to heavy atmospheric 
suspensions of such material. The path of these p.irli- 
cles, the influence of tidal and residual air, the effect 
of deep or shallow breathing all remain to lie investi- 
gated. Posture and specific gravity probablv have little 
influence on particles as small as 3 microns or less in 
diameter. 

Secondary deposition of inhaled inert particles, on 
the other hand, has been investigated more extensively. 
Gross inspection of the lungs often shows streaks of 
pigmentation in the pleural surface, arranged in bamh 
that are opposed to the intercostal surfaces, with little 
or no deposit in the intervening grooves formed by tlic 
ribs. Likewise tlie diaphragmatic surfaces are prac- 
tically free of dust. Such distribution implies that jires- 
sure of overlying parts has prevented local dejiosition. 
Furthermore the heaviest deposits tend to occur in the 
upper two thirds of the pleura, suggesting that the 
greater e.xcursion of the lower portion of tlie lung may 
have limited retention. ' lixaniination of a section of 
the lung is not so informative because the various struc- 
tures are cut in so many planes. However, inspection 
with a lens will usually demonstrate fine linear deposits 
along the connective tissue septums, between lobules 
and around the medium sized blood vessels. The walls 


of the bronchi always show much less pigmentation. 
In very’ severe cases of pure anthracosis the entire lung 
may be uniformly black. .A.Imost always the lymphoid 
tissues within the lungs and those of the nodes at their 
root are more or less heavily pigmented. 

To understand this distrilnition of inhaled pigment 
one must appreciate the mechanisms jirovidcd for it' 
elimination from the air spaces. These inecbanisnis 
include the mobile alveolar phagocy tes and the imlnio- 


nary lymphatic system. 

Alveolar Pliac/ocylcs . — These originate in the 'vall-j 
of the air spaces, liecoine detached and are ppnbic ot 
independent ameboid activity. Tlieir origin is still 
debated, but it is my own belief '■ that they belong to 
the general group of wandering cells of connective tu- 
sue. A-ariously known as histiocytes, clasmatocytes and 
the like. Others think that they may be modified epitlic- 
lial cells from the alveolar lining and some observer 
consider them monocytes that have wandered out ot tn_c 
blood vessels. This is not the place to discuss the cw- 
dence for these views. Wh atever their origin, tlie-^ 

6 Gardner. I.. V.. and Smith. D. T.t The Origin of the Alw''' 
rhaKOcyle. Am. J. Path, a: 415-460 (Sept.) 193/. 
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cells appear in the alveoli in numbers corresponding to 
the quantities of inhaled foreign bodies. As chance 
contacts are established, the particles of dust are 
ingested by the cells." The process may he repeated 
so often that many phagocytes contain enough foreign 
material to obscure their internal structure. Often the 
cell enlarges as it engulfs more particles. The phago- 
cyte moves slowly over the inner surface of the air space 
until it finally comes to rest in the vicinity of a l)'mph 
vessel. Whether there is any force which guides its 
course has never been established. 


Lymphatic System . — ^The final stage in the process 
of freeing the air spaces of accumulated foreign par- 
ticles is a function of the lymphatic system. Space 
forbids a complete description of the puhnonarj^ lyni- 
phatics but it should be recalled that the lungs are pro- 
vided with two sets of lymph vessels, one coursing 
through the pleura and another located in the connective 
tissue sheaths of blood vessels and bronchi. The super- 
ficial and deep sets communicate with one another by 
means of short thick vessels situated in the septums 
between subpleural lobules ; these permit lymph to flow 
from the mterior of the lung to the pleura in case of 
obstruction in the deep system, ^^^lerever lymphatic 
trunks communicate with one another inside the lung 
there are masses of lymphoid tissue. These points are 
located in the pleura, at the distal ends of the alveolar 
ducts and where blood vessels or bronchi bifurcate. The 
lymphoid nodules increase in size as the hiliis is 
approached. Both superficial and deep lymphatics dis- 
charge most of their lymph into large nodes located 
afiout the bifurcation of the trachea, referred to in this 
communication as the tracheobronchial nodes. Efferents 
from the lower portion of both lungs pass through the 
ciiira of the diaphragm to nodes situated along the 
esophagus and cardiac end of the stomach. 

Dust particles are carried into the lymphatic vessels 
either bj' mobile phagocytes or in the free state. The 
mechanism in the latter case is not understood.* Many 
come to rest in and about intrapulmonary lymphoid 
deposits; more are borne along and deposited in the 
tracheobronchial nodes. In experimental animals the 
first deposition is in the nodes, and as these structures 
become filled increasing quantities are found in the 
successively peripheral nodules of pulmonary lymphoid 
tissue, Strachan and Simson * described similar deposi- 
tion in human hurgs. 

Not all the inhaled material is removed to the 
Irinplioid tissues; in most lungs considerable pigment 
is also found in the areolar tissue surrounding the 
lymph vessels. These deposits often seem to be made 
up of elongated collections of free particles packed 
between the fibers of connective tissue. Haythorn, 
however, has demonstrated that many of these par- 
ticles are actually contained within the bodies of com- 
pressed phagocytes. On production of an edema that 
separate.s the fibers and allows the “dust cells" to 
assume their more familiar spherical form, the intra- 
cellulai distribution of the particles again becomes 
recognizable. 

It is not known whether such perilv-mphatic deposits 
arc coiujiosed of material that is temporarily stored in 
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the areolar tissue until it can be carried off through 
the lymphatic vessels or rvhether, having entered a 
vessel at some peripheral point, it has subsequently 
escaped into the surrounding tissue. In any event 
such deposition occurs in the pulmonary framework, 
a location where the foreign body can exert no influ- 
ence on respiratory function. 

These perilymphatic and lymphoid tissue accumula- 
tions of particles are responsible for the pigmentation 
seen on gross inspection of the lungs. On the pleural 
surface the delicate tracery of lines is made up of 
accumulations in the areolar tissues about the super- 
ficial lymph vessels; the focal collections occur in 
lymphoid tissues at the junction of communicating and 
superficial }}'mph vessels. Similar relationships exist 
in the depths of the lungs. The generalized diffuse 
pigmentation often seen in the lungs of persons dying 
during exposure to dust is due to free and phago- 
cytosed particles still within the air spaces. In cases 
in which diffuse pigmentation is still present years 
after exposure has ceased, the “drainage” mechanisms 
have been inadequate to remove the excess of inhaled 
particles. However, the next section will indicate that 
even within the air spaces most kinds of particles 
produce no apparent changes that could interfere with 
respiratory function. 


THE HISTOGENESIS OF PNEUMOCONIOSIS 
Phagocytosis and Concentration of Dust . — It is in 
the phagocytes that foreign bodies first exert their 
specific influences on living cells and that differences 
due to pinsicochemical composition of the irritant 
become manifest. Inert substances like garnetj silicon 
carbide and akiininum oxide have no effect on the 
structure of tlie cell, although tliey may retard or stop 
its locomotion b}' their mass within its cytoplasm. Fre- 
quently such overloaded phagocytes are found within 
the alveoli years after exposure to dust has ceased. “ 
Toxic free silica, on the other hand, quickly injures 
the phagocytes, and its effect is directly proportional to 
the number and size of the ingested particles. Such 
effects are most readily observed in experimental 
animals killed at intervals during exposure to high con- 
centrations of siliceous dust, but they can also be seen 
in human cases of rapidly developing silicosis. No 
changes are visible in the cell tliat has taken up a feu- 
large fragments 4 or more microns in diameter, but 
when the particle size is under 3 microns the number 
ingested by each cell is much greater and, as a conse- 
quence, the amount of surface in contact with c}-toplasm 
is greatly increased. Degenerative changes closeh- 
simulating those in the “epithelioid" cells of tuber- 
culosis then become manifest. The cell enlarges, drop- 
lets of visible lipoid appear in the cytoplasm and the 
elements stained supravitally with neutral red are rear- 
ranged to form patterns indistinguishable from those in 
tuberculous epithelioid cel!s.*= AVith the proper con- 
centration of the irritant, the nucleus divides repeatedl}' 
as the cytoplasm increases in extent; the result is a 
giant cell in every way comparable to the Langhans 
giant cell of tuberculosis. In animals injected with 
.extremely fine silica, such giant cells may attain 
astounding size with several hundred nuclei. Under 
very potent stimulation the cell is killed and undergoes 
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described as “nmnimi- 
hcation. It retains its normal size and tJie Jimitinp- 
membranes intact, but all internal structures fail to 
stain with histologic djes. Some of these "ghost cells” 
prese^e their identity, but others probab^ break up 
and liberate their contents, wliich are then taken up by 
new pliagocytes. ^ ^ 

The great simiJanty betiveen tlie effects produced hv 
crystalline silica and tubercle bacilli « has puzzled 
many observers but Fallon has proposed a hypothesis 
and already published preliminary experiments which 
may contain the explanation. He conceived the idea 
that the action of both these primary irritants on the 
phagocytes liberates toxic phospholipids and that these 
substances are responsible for the further proliferation 
that results m the formation of the granulomatous 
nodule. He demonstrated that such lipids, at least par- 

tlibercler^ capable of producing 

Fhialiy there is a suggestion that small quantities of 
silica taken up by phagocytes tend to stimulate 
ameboid activity, for iri early silicosis the ceils seem 
to migrate to lymphoid tissue more rapidly than in any 
other form of pneumoconiosis. However, it is difficult 
to be certain whether the clusters of cells observed in 
and about the nodes have actually migrated there or 
whether new ones may have proliferated under the 
stimulation of the toxic material. 

/ The response of the phagocytes to fibrous asbestos 
requires special comment, as it is treated in a 
mannei from particulate material. The fibers are often 
too long to be completely ingested by a mononuclear or 
pant phagocyte. Frequently one end will project 
beyond the border of the cell, or sometimes several 
plpgocytes will attach themselves to a single fiber. 
Giant cells do not migrate far and most of them are 
either applied to the walls of the bronchiole or at most 
have penetrated its substance. It is practically impos- 
sible to discover fibers or asbestosis bodies in the more 
remote intrapulmonary or mediastinal lymphoid tissues. 

For all dusts the mechanisms of phagocytosis ant! 
concentration have many common features but, as 
indicated, even the initial cellular responses are modified 
by the properties peculiar to the three classes of minerals 
under consideration. Because these changes are micro- 
scopic, it has been convenient to consider them together, 

W e are now in a position to consider the three generally 
recognized anatomic forms of reaction to mineral dusts 
under the headings benign nonspecific pneumoconioses, 
silicosis and asbestosis. 


Joi-S. a. M, A 
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Tip reaction that will be produced in these locations is 
determined by the physicochemical properties of llic 
nnnerals concerned. As shown in the fir?t Le t 
etiology/ most of them exert no appreciable Z 
connective tissues; a few can produ^ low gLe d roS 
enSf'^r not_ progressive clots Z 
AnZh/Z fibrosis appreciable on gross examimtion 
All these reactions occur m the framework of the hme 
The only secondary effect is die dilatation of the fcfv 
pr spaces that directly abut on the pigmented cmineC 
emphysema never involves other parts 
of the lung and is too restricted in extent to have liinc- 
tionai significance. 

Gross appearances are determined largely bv the 
color of the inhaled dust. If it has no rolor, no 
abnormality may be detectiWe. If in masses it appears 
black the diagnosis will probably be “anthracosis” in 
tip absence of a history of exposure to a specific kind 
o mineral really it makes little difference. TIic 
p eural surface of ffie lung is flecked witli focal and 
inear deposits of pigment. The cut surface shows the 
linear col ections in the septums between lobules, the 
nn preaks along branches of the pulmonary arteries 
and the rounded flecks scattered here and there which 
a lens identifies as perivascular accumulations about 
cross sections of arterioles. The air spaces are always 
visible in the colored areas, a feature which distinguishes 
ffie benign pneumoconiosis from all silicotic reactions. 
Both the intrapulmonary and the mediastinal lymphoid 
tissue stand out in sharp contrast by reason of theit 
color. In ptreine cases the pigmentation is diffuse 
and the entire pleura! and cut surface of the King may 
be black. But in no case is there enough reaction to be 
detected by palpation or gross inspection. 

The sliadows cast by such changes on a roentgeno- 
gram tend to e.\-aggerate their importance. Excejit in 
the most advanced cases the pattern is merelv one of 
exaggeration of the normal lungmarkings. Since most 
of the latter are due to the blood vessels, their sliadows 
become heavier and the finer branches are visualized 
when they are thickened by a sheath of dust and 
chronic inflammatory reaction. In advanced cases the 
film may present a reticulated appearance due to the 
thickening of peripheral arterial twigs and the inter- 
lobular septums. The diffuse haziness observed in 
certain cases may be caused by the presence of grc.at 
numbers of phagocytes scattered throughout the air 
spaces. Enough of them in superimposed planes of 
tissue will intercept some of the x-rays and register 
a haze on the film. 


THE BEXIGX XOXSPECIFIC PNEUJIOCONIOSES 
In the category' of benign nonspecific pneumoconiosis 
is included every known reaction to mineral dust except 
that to the soluble poisons such as lead, the specific 
diseases, silicosis and asbestosis, and “roentgenologic 
conditions" such as baritosis and the pseudonodulat'ion 
of arc welders, previously mentioned. 

have seen that the action of the ah'eolar phago- 
evtes and the lymphatic system tends to concentrate 
particulate mineral matter, regardless of its chemical 
composition, in the lymphoid tissues of the lungs and 
mediastinum and that there are also appreciable accumu- 
lations in the areolar tissues about lymphatic trunks. 
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Since the blood I'essels may' be thickened from 
causes other than deposits of dust in their outer coats 
and since such thickening becomes increasingly fre- 
quent with advancing age,’'"' there is a great possibility 
of error in ascribing the exaggerated linear markings 
seen in a film to occupational factors. In older per- 
sons particularly one must beware of diagnosing benign 
nonspecific pneumoconiosis from a roentgenogram and 
a history of e.xposiire to dust. 

It is hard to imagine that pulmonary symptoms or 
disability could be produced by reactions of this char- 
acter. There is generally no involvement of (be 
alveolar walls at all. While in advanced cases there 
may be a little emphysema, it is confined to only a fe'’.' 
air spaces immediately about the pigmented connective 
tissues of the lung. Even in extreme cases presenting 

JC. Gardner, U U.; Durfan, T, XL; BrumM, D. XL. and .Srpry"; 
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diffuse pigmentation the lung is still elastic and the 
respiratory membranes show no abnormality. If 
symptoms are associated with such reactions they are 
in all probability due to causes outside the lungs. 

As far as can be learned from statistical and experi- 
mental evidence, the dusts other than free silica are not 
responsible for alteration of natural susceptibility to 
tuberculous infection. There is no proof that their 
inhalation increases the probability of infection with 
other organisms. In some of the dust}' trades, investi- 
gation is disclosing that other factors than the dust are 
responsible for pulmonary infection. 

Scars or imperfectly healed infections in the lungs 
of persons exposed to these inert or practically inert 
minerals are sometimes a cause of confusion. They 
attract and retain abnormal quantities of inhaled dust 
particles and it is possible, though not yet proved, that 
such deposits may maintain a preestablished chronic 
inflammatory reaction. Hence there may be less con- 
traction and less tendency for the area of disease to 
disappear. Such an outcome is not inevitable, but many 
more cases will have to be followed in serial roentgeno- 
grams before its frequency is established. 

Much more puzzling are the patients with obvious 
fibrosis whose history records only exposure to inert 
minerals. In most of these instances a review of the 
facts and a chemical examination of the tissues will 
disclose that there has been free silica either in the last 
or in previous exposures. An apparently comprehen- 
sive occupational history and the histologic evidence of 
a single autopsy specimen does not warrant the infer- 
ence that a mineral other than free silica has caused 
the fibrosis. Quartz dust masquerades in unsuspected 
places where much ingenuity may be needed to detect it. 

SILICOSIS 

Imiial Phase . — As already intimated, silicosis begins 
like the reaction to any other particulate dust, but the 
peculiar properties of free silica are responsible for 
subsequent modifications of the standard pattern. 
Migratory phagocytes concentrate silica in and about 
the lymphatic system of the lungs. The toxic par- 
ticles, directly or indirectly through the released lipoids, 
stimulate connective tissue cells in their immediate 
viciuitjf and proliferation ensues. The ultimate result 
is a nodule composed of connective tissue whose fibers 
are characteristically modified by the effect of the 
silica. The location of these nodules, situated in the 
immediate vicinity of the lymphatic trunks, impedes 
the free flow of lymph. Such a development of micro- 
scopic silicotic nodules in the tracheobronchial lymph 
nodes and intrapulmonary lymphoid tissues constitutes 
the primary phase of silicosis. 

Grossly these early nodular lesions are invisible or 
recognizable only with a magnifying glass. Usually 
there is enough carbon or other colored dust inhaled 
with the silica to produce the linear and focal pigmen- 
tation previously described for inert nonspecific pneu- 
moconiosis. Obviously a roentgenogram of such a lung 
uill re\cal the shadows of the perivascular desposits 
but not those of the nodular lesions that are too small 
to be seen without a microscope. 

A history of exposure to a dust rich in free silica 
uith a roentgenogram showing only e.xaggeration of 
the linear lung markings presents a problem in diag- 
nosis. I myself believe that if other causes can be 
eliminated the case should be classified as a benign 
nonspecific pneumoconiosis, for there is nothing pathog- 
nomonic about the film and there is at least only one 


chance in four that the disease will subsequently 
progress to nodulation. Others will argue that the 
history should be given more weight, and they would 
cal! such cases presilicotic. 

If silicosis in this early state is not definitely diag- 
nosable during life, has it any significance? Will it 
progress? Does it increase susceptibility to tuber- 
culosis? The probabilities of progression to a stage 
of generalized nodulation are slight if the exposure 
should be interrupted at this stage. This is not neces- 
sarily true in the case of a worker such as a sand- 
blaster whose exposure has been heavy and who has 
attained the stage of linear exaggeration rapidly. With 
ordinary exposures, however, there would not be 
enough silica accumulated in the air spaces to produce 
fresh nodules if no more dust were inhaled. With 
regard to susceptibility to tuberculosis, statistics on 
groups of men exposed to relatively high concentrations 
of silica show a slightly higher incidence of this infec- 
tion in those with exaggerated linear markings than in 
those with no visible evidence of reaction to dust. The 
odds are against a silicotic origin in an individual case, 
but it could not be proved that silica was not a factor, 
particularly when atmospheric concentrations of this 
mineral may have been high. 

If there is no probability of progression or no 
increase in susceptibility to tuberculosis, does early 
silicosis of this degree have any influence on the bod)'? 
The only effect thus far discovered is the increased 
probability that continued exposure to silica dust will 
ultimately result in more advanced stages of silicosis. 

The latter raises problems of administration, the 
answers to which depend on local conditions and the 
status of the subject. If the individual is young and 
linear exaggeration has developed quite rapidly in an 
environment heavily polluted with free silica dust, lie 
should probably be transferred to some other position. 
If he is older and serial roentgenograms have shown 
that such changes have been present for a long time, 
he can unquestionably remain where he is, especially 
when an enlightened management is making every 
effort to reduce the concentration of dust in the working 
atmosphere. His roentgenographic changes may be due 
to other causes and hence will not progress because of 
these conditions. 

At this stage of the disease there is no disability or 
any limitation of respiratory function because the 
lesions do not encroach on those portions of the lung 
in which respiration occurs. If ph)'sical examination 
discloses evidence of disability, the cause must be found 
outside the lungs. 

Discrete Nodulation of Classic Silicosis . — After 
enough silicotic reaction has developed in the lymphoid 
tissue to retard the flow of lymph, fresh increments of 
inhaled silica are not as readily removed from the 
pulmonary air spaces. The phagocytes still ingest par- 
ticles and migrate with them over the surface of the 
alveolar lining. Unexplained conditions in the lym- 
phatics (possibly increased 13 'mph pressures) now seem 
to prevent the cells from entering the vessels. As a 
matter of observation, most of them collect in groups 
scattered here and there on the walls of the air spaces. 
Again the high local concentration of silica results in 
proliferation of connective tissue cells. Parench 3 'ma- 
tous nodules now develop, which ultimately attain a 
diameter of 3 or 4 mm. They are characterized by the 
sharp definition of their borders, by their unifonn 
composition of hyaline collagen fibers arranged either 
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- . , . o- to result in 

progressive infection. Obviously suck con- 
tacts cannot occur unless there are open cases of tuber- 
culosis in the locality. In areas in which general livin" 
conditions have improved and routine antituberculosis 
hygienic measures have been put in practice the tuber- 
culosis rate has fallen, among the silicotic as well as 
among the other members of the coininunity. 

The case for nnntuberculous infections 


IS not so 


lungs. Certain variations are encountered,' but these do 
not cause difficulties in diagnosis. The centers of 
young nodules may be necrotic when the disease 
evolves rapidl}'. Peripheral accumulations of non- 
sihceous dusts ma}' cause a fringe of more cellular 
connective tissue that more or less modifies the usual 

sharpness of the border. . The costophrenic portions of lor nnmuDercuJous infection 

men^nf^ contain no nodules owing to the develop- dearly documented and today it would be well to turn 
ment of emphysema in these areas subseciuent to the back to Collis’s Milmv T ppoirp r.f loicis .ic i i 

node’s are^^nlartid hfr lymph uncommon with silicosis though prevalent with ''ihc 

thev shrink m rl Wn I contracts pneumoconioses that cause bronchitis.” Other statis- 

the> shr nk and become exceedingly hard. tics were published subsequently, however, that shoived 

ine shadows of these larger nodules uniformly dis- high frequencies of pneumonia in different dusty trades, 

muted tnoughout the parenchyma of both lungs and autoposies on silicotic subjects demonstrated the 

form a characteristic roentgenographic pattern. When ‘ 

associated with a histor}' of adequate exposure to 
silica dust and an absence of any very' marked phy'sical 
signs, such a film constitutes an adequate basis for the 
diagnosis of silicosis. Clinicians generally' classify 
cases of silicosis in three stages, defined by the number 
and size of the nodular shadows. In stage 1 the linear 
markings are markedly exaggerated and the nodulation 
is bare!}' visible : in stage 2 the linear shadows are 
obscured and each nodule is from 2 to 3 mm. in 
diameter ; in stage 3 the nodules measure from 3 to 6 
mm., are less well defined and show a tendency to con- 
fluence in certain areas. There is generally a suspicion 
of associated infection in films interpreted as stage 3. 


The clinical significance of generalized discrete sili- 
cotic nodulation is not nearly as great as inspection of 
the film might indicate. Roentgenographic surveys 
always reveal many cases which have developed entirely 
unsuspected by the subjects, who have continued to 
perform their habitual work u-itli no symptoms of 
respiratory embarrassment. Onfy shortness of breath 
on sudden and unusual exertion demonstrates that the 
respiratory reserve has been reduced. In other words, 
there is still so much uninvolved lung tissue that normal 
respiration is unimpaired. Persons with nonciinical 
silicosis are not disabled and from a medical point of 
view are employable. Since they' are usually' skilled by 
virtue of long experience, the management would gen- 
erally' prefer to keep them at work. Howe^’er, liability' 
for compensation has complicated the picture and has 
been responsible for a lamentable rejection of many' 
able workmen. 

The nodular stage of silicosis is associated with a 
definite increase in susceptibility to tuberculosis. This 
is attested by the old South African figures, whicli 
showed tuberculosis of the lungs in 75 per cent of the 
silicotic miners who died. In the Saranac Laboratory 
autopsy series active tuberculosis was present in 65 
per cent of the lungs of persons exposed to free silica 
dust and in onlv 15 per cent of those working in other 
dusts. Officiarfigures from the Factory Department 
of the British Home Office disclosed evidence of 
tuberculosis in 59.4 per cent of the autopsies on sili- 
cotic subjects. 

The infection may develop as a result of reactivation 
of a preexisting latent tuberculous focus, but opinion 
todav is unanimous that new infections from without 
arc a more common cause. A contact uith the tubercle 
Iiacillus. which in iio nnal subjects would perhaps be 

ir Mirren ether. E. R. E.: A Memornndun: o:: AsI/eitorU. Tubercle 
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common occurrence of massive areas of fibrosis which 
closely simulated the end result of an organized pneu- 
monia. Most observers came to believe tliat tlie same 
mechanisms ivliich increased susceptibility to tuber- 
culosis also favored the growth of pneiiinococci ami 
other bacteria. Thoughtlessly' silica was accepted as 
the common etiologic factor. 

But new' investigations of silica industries slioii'ed 
that excessive pneumonia rates did not prevail in all 
of them. Then the importance of exposure to extremes 
of temperature, humiiiity' and the like assumed proper 
significance in the silica industries as in others, fn 
milling groups it w'as show’ii that the pneumonia rate 
dropped to appro.ximately' that of the local community 
when the change house w'as moved to the head of the 
shaft so that the sweaty, overheated miner no longer 
had to expose himself to winter weather on coining to 
the surface. Similarly' it is now' believed that in flic 
foundry' the influence of sudden changes of temperature 
is much greater than the silica dust, to which only a 
few' of the employees are exposed in dangerous concen- 
trations. In many modern mining areas the incidence 
of jjnenmonia is no higher than that in the general 
pophlation, and the course of the disease when it doc.s 
develop is usually normal. 

Pathologic material uncontrolled by a knowledge of 
general clinical experience may' be misleading, owing to 
selection of cases submitted for examination. It nwy 
well be true that some of the massive conglomerate foci 
seen in lungs are the result of organized piieiimonia, 
but serial roentgenograms of certain silicotic groups 
make it appear doubtful whether organization is the 
common outcome. 

Experiments by Vorwald, Delahant and Dwor.sid'’ 
show that in rabbits silicosis alters in no way suscepti- 
bility to fype III pneumococcus or the course of ibe 
resultant pneumonia. It is anticipated that siniil.i'' 
tests will be made with other types of this organism. 

Until accurate statistics based on reliable clinical and 
bacteriologic data for pneumonias of dilTerent origins 
become available, it would be unwise to generalize. A( 
the present time, liowever, American experience does 
not seem to indicate that silicosis has an apprecia fy 
unfavorable influence on lobar pneumonia. Possibly 
infections due to organisms outside the pncuniococcu:’ 
group are in a different category. _ 

IS. Coins. E. L.: Indusiriol Pncumoooconioscs ''"Ih 
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Rapidly Developing Silicosis.— Whereas most cases 
of silicosis require at least from three to six and more 
often from ten to twelve years of exposure for their 
development, there are isolated industries in which 
exposures of from twenty to twenty-four months have 
produced a modified form of the disease. Under condi- 
tions that liberate excessive quantities of exceedingly 
fine pure silica the ordinary protective mechanisms fail 
to cope with the situation and an unusual kind of 
reaction develops. The initial phase of lymphatic 
involvement is lacking. The overwlielming deposits 
of silica seem to stimulate connective tissues in every 
part of the lung at the same time, and as a consequence 
the alveolar walls become thickened and nodules of 
microscopic proportions develop throughout the pul- 
monary framework. The air spaces are filled with 
actively proliferating phagocytes. Irvine'-' has aptly 
described the picture as a “dust pneumonia.” 

Gross examination reveals no nodules visible to the 
naked eye; there is merely a generalized partial con- 
solidation of the lungs. All tlie postmortem specimens 
that I have seen have been complicated by infection 
which completed the solidification of the involved areas. 
Because the nodules are too small to be seen without a 
microscope they do not cast discrete shadows on a 
roentgenogram. Except when infection complicates the 
picture, the film generally shows little but a heavy 
diffuse haze because most of the air spaces contain 
enough air to permit the passage of some of the x-rays. 
The diagnosis in these cases rests not on the film but 
on the presence of extreihe dyspnea in a case in which 
other causes have been eliminated and on the history 
of an exposure to excessive quantities of exceedingly 
fine and pure free silica. Tliis diagnosis is never war- 
ranted except in the case of unusually severe e.xposures 
such as those in unprotected sandblasting or in drilling 
pure quartz without the ventilation found in ordinary 
mining practice. 

Most of the fatal cases terminate in tuberculosis, as 
indicated by Middleton’s summary of English experi- 
ence. Foci of necrosis produced by the excessive 
concentration of fine silica in the microscopic nodules 
throughout the lungs furnish the most favorable 
medium conceivable for the growth of the bacilli. A 
few patients have succumbed to nontuberculous bron- 
chopneumonias, and very rarely it is possible that the 
silicosis itself may cause death. However, it should 
always be remembered that evidences of infection are 
not uniformly distributed and may be hard to distin- 
guish on gross examination of a lung heavily involved 
with such a reaction to dust. Review of a few small 
sections in one of Chapman’s “soap powder cases” 
failed to disclose evidence of tuberculosis, but so little 
(issue was available that the possibility of localized 
infection could not be excluded. 


Modified Silicosis.— When the atmosplieric dust is 
composed of a mixture of particles of free silica with 
those of other minerals such as coal, iron and various 
silicates the characteristic nodular reaction is modified 
111 varying degrees. ^ When the dust contains enough 
Tiec silicn, nodular fibrosis develops in the pulmonary 
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parenchyma although the collagen may not show its 
characteristic hyaline, laminated appearance. The 
other minerals in the dust tend to be deposited in the 
interlobular septuins and walls of arteries as they 
would in benign nonspecific pneumoconiosis, but they 
also collect around the margins of the parenchymatous 
nodules. The result is a combination of nonspecific 
pneumoconiosis and silicosis with the specific lesions of 
each modified by the presence of another type of dust. 
The linear perilymphatic deposits are heavier and tend 
to be fibrous ; the nodules are larger and lack definition 
liecause of fringes of cellular connective tissue. Fre- 
quently projections from the nodules are continuous 
with chronic inflammation about vessels and septums. 
Reaction about adjacent nodules may replace consid- 
erable numbers of air spaces, giving rise to a small 
conglomerate focus. However, patent air spaces are 
always present in the involved area. The fibrosis is 
never of the massive obliterative t)'pe to be described 
later, in which the tissue is uniformly hard and rubber- 
like in consistency. 

Generally the roentgenologist does not attempt to 
differentiate between these modified forms of silicosis 
and those produced by purer silica. In occasional 
extreme cases, however, the nodular shadows may lack 
their characteristic definition and uniformity in size, the 
vascular markings will be unusually heavy and there 
may be a background of more or less uniform reticu- 
lation. 

Susceptibility to tuberculosis may be more or less 
favorably modified in these cases. In siderosilicosis 
due to hematite, tuberculous infection in both man and 
animals progresses for a time and then in many cases 
heals with the formation of masses of scar tissue. The 
same is apparently true of anthracosilicosis, which 
often requires prolonged search to discover evidence of 
the tuberculous element in the healed focus. In granite 
silicosis, tuberculous infection is much more apt to 
progress and terminate in cavity formation with dis- 
-seininated infectious lesions. 

Since most industrial dusts are mixtures, modifica- 
tions of the classic picture of pure silicosis are the rule 
rather than the exception. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that both the pathologic and the clinical 
manifestations of silicosis in different industries are not 
identical in all details. Observations that are perfectly 
valid for anthracosilicosis may be inapplicable to 
miners of otJier hard rock, granite cutter^ or porcelain 
workers. 

Massive Conglomerate Fibrosis.— Thh pathologic 
feature of the disease is the common cause of most of 
the disability in silicotic subjects. Unfortunately it 
presents vexatious problems in diagnosis and adminis- 
trative treatment. During life it may be difficult to 
differentiate it from the simple conglomerations just 
described under modified silicosis. In this country and 
in South Africa most observers think that massive con- 
glomerate fibrosis is due largely to associated infection. 
In recent years I have come to feel that a third essen- 
tial factor may be the presence of minerals other than 
free- silica. At the present time it is impossible to 
classify all areas of conglomerate fibrosis on an etiologic 
basis. Microscopic examination reveals an element of 
tuberculosis in 60 per cent of the cases ; in the remain- 
der this feature is either absent or escapes detection 
because it is obscured by the silicotic fibrosis. Although 
most or perhaps all of these massive fibrous lesions may 
have developed on a background of tuberculosis, the 
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problem is to recognize the ones in which the infection 
IS still active. For them some form of treatment is 
indicated. No treatment in use today is ideal, for all 
of them tend to promote healing by fibrosis and it is 
the scar tissue that causes the disabling dyspnea. 

Names were coined by the Miners Phthisis Medical 
Bureau of South Africa to indicate reciprocal relation- 
ships between silicosis and tuberculosis in these chronic 
forms of the disease. “Tuberculosilicosis is the modifi- 
cation produced in silicotic lesions by a chronic tuber- 
culous infection.” Here the dust factor is dominant. 
“Silicotuberculosis,” on the other hand, is a clinical 
term used to indicate that the infectious element is 
more prominent. On the suggestion of Dr. L. G. 
Irvine, chairman of the bureau, the last International 
Silicosis Conference in Geneva adopted the pathologic 
term “tuberculosilicosis” as the standard one to describe 
tin's specific chronic lesion. It is not applicable to every 
manifestation of tuberculosis in the silicotic lung. 
M hen the infection develops typically, as it does in 
nonsilicotic subjects, the diagnosis should be “silicosis 
witii tuberculosis.” Such cases are rare, however. 

The anatomic picture of massive conglomerate 
fibrosis is variable, although there are certain features 
that characterize all such lesions. The involved area 
is hard and rubber-like, is blue-black or gray-black, has 
rather sharply defined borders and is practically always 
associated with high grade compensatory emphysema. 
If the area of involvement extends to the surface of 
tile lung there is always chronic fibrous pleurisy with 
adhesions. Most cases occur in organs showing a 
background of generalized discrete nodulation, but 
there are some in which this diagnostic feature is lack- 
ing. In the latter case it is possible that contraction of 


of softening. Guinea pig inoculation has sunplid 
proof that the organisms are tubercle bacilli. Examina- 
tion of the black slitlike cavities has general! v revealed 
no suggestion of tubercle and tliese cavities 'have heen 
interpreted as areas of anemic necrosis resulting from 
the obliterative endarteritis. 


In view of the difficulties of diagnosis it would appear 
unwise to draw any conclusions as to the frequency of 
nontuberculous massive conglomerate fibrosis. 

The shadows of such changes on the roentgenogram 
ofier an easier problem in diagnosis when they occur on 
a background of generalized nodulation. M'hcn this 
IS Jacking even the silicotic nature of the disease may 
be in doubt. Stereoscopic films may permit visualiza- 
tion of discrete nodules otherwise obscured. Overe.x- 
posed films may bring out tuberculous cavities in tiic 
midst of massive shadows, but often none can be seen. 
The behavior of the shadows in serial examinations 
over periods of years is perhaps the most reliable index 
of activity of the process. 

The clinical manifestations in many of tliese cases 
may' likewise be confusing. Often severe dyspnea is 
the only prominent symiptom. Perhaps there has been 
no loss of weight. The sputum may be repeatedly 
negative or on rare occasions prove positive by culture 
or guinea pig inoculation, but if followed long cnougli 
the infection in many of these cases will become mani- 
fest. Toxic sy'iuptoms then suggest tuberculosis ; bacilli 
are constantly present in the sputum; roentgenograms 
may reveal cavity formation and more rapid e.xtension 
of the massive lesion. When this is the case death 


from tuberculosis is the outcome, but the individual 
in whom the infection has completely healed succumbs 
to other causes. 


the mass has drawn most of the original nodules into Cardiac hivolvcwoit . — Tlie question as to tlie rcla- 
its orbit and that the more peripheral portions of the tionship between silicosis and disease of the heart is 
organ have subsequently been distended by emphysema, still debated. Observers primarily interested in sili- 
The distribution and extent of the fibrosis varies, cosis who are following tlie course of the disease in 


The massive scars occur most often in the upper part 
of one or both lungs. Some radiate from the hilus; 
some assume the form of wedges' with their bases on 
tlie pleura; others grow as tumor-like masses in the 
depths of the lung. They may involve the whole of a 
lobe and even extend across an obliterated interiobar 
fissure. 

The cut surface of the conglomerate focus generally 
sliows a more or less well defined nodular structure, 
but at times this is recognizable only with a magnify- 
ing glass. Some show central areas of caseation and 
cavity' formation indicative of their tuberculous origin ; 
others are traversed by irregular slitlike openings 
filled with inky fluid. The latter have no well defined 
walls and are not differentiated by color from the sur- 
rounding fibrosis. 

Microscopic sections reveal nodules embedded m a 
matrix of heavily pigmented liyaline fibrous tissue that 
replaces practically all normal pulmonary’ structures. 
Blood vessels show high grade obliterative endarteritis 
and often their lumens are filled with dust-containing 
connective tissue. The larger bronchi are compressed 
and distorted. When patent, they present advanced 
chronic inflammatorv changes. Tuberculous reaction 
mav be obvious in widespread caseation, but in cases in 
which the infection has healed it has sometimes been 
necessarv to search over 200 square centimeters of sec- 
tion to discover isolated noncaseous tubercles. In a few 
ca^es even this evidence is lacking, but clumps of acid- 
fast bacilli without cellular reaction are found m areas 


groups of employed workmen are unanimous in their 
opinion that cardiac complications are not unusually 
common. They admit that some silicotic patients 
exhibit symptoms referable to the heart but point out 
that the age group in which silicosis develops is also 
the one in which arteriosclerosis and myocarditis arc 
general. The clinician whose experience is limited to 
the general hospital, on the other hand, is confronted 
with a selected group of silicotic subjects. These men 
have applied for hospitalization because they are sick 
and often about to die ; tliose who are obviously tuber- 
culous may be transferred to sanatoriums. Thus the 
internist is naturally impressed by the high proportion 
of cardiac conditions among his silicotic patients. The 
patliologist’s views are likewise colored by the source 
of his material. Cardiac complications are rare in able- 
bodied workmen killed by accidents, but they are not 
at all exceptional in the older men who die in hospitals 
at the age of 55 or 60 years. Furthermore, both clini- 
cian and pathologist may form unusual concepts of the 
disease if their material is drawn from a single industry. 
For example, the anthracosilicosis of the hard coal 
miners is especially prone to manifest itself as massive 
conglomerate fibrosis, and it is quite probable that such 
disease may cause more cardiac complications than the 
discrete nodulation of sand pulverizing or some other 
kind of mining. . . 

Cor pulmonale is primarily a disease of the rig‘ 
side of the heart resulting from obstruction to tni 
circulation in the lung. One of the most conimo. 
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causes of such obstruction is high grade emphysema. 
Silicosis of the massive conglomerate type is liable to 
produce such emphysema. No one doubts that many 
patients with long-standing silicosis complicated by 
conglomerate lesions caused by associated tuberculosis 
finally die of congestive heart failure. But the same 
is also true of patients with uncomplicated tuberculosis, 
and yet one rarely speaks of this infection as a com- 
mon cause of “heart disease.” Personal experience 
and the reports from the literature have convinced me 
that in most fatal cases of silicosis the heart is already 
damaged by arteriosclerosis or other causes and that 
the presence of a conglomerate area of fibrosis with 
emphysema merely adds to its burden. At the autopsy 
table hypertrophy of the right side of the heart without 
arteriosclerosis and even greater involvement of the 
opposite side is a rarity. Clinically no one has ever 
demonstrated evidence of increasing strain on the right 
side of the heart as the successive phases of simple 
discrete nodulation make their appearance. Even in 
the case of massive conglomerate fibrosis cardiac 
symptoms are relatively late manifestations. Further 
clinical and pathologic studies will be valuable as far 
as they differentiate between the types of pulmonary 
lesions that are alleged to have affected the condition 
of the heart muscle. 

Carciuoma of ihe Lungs and Silicosis . — General 
interest in the subject of pulmonary cancer has been 
responsible for special effort in securing autopsies in 
such cases. The discovery of coexistent silicosis or 
even a benign nonspecific pneumoconiosis has led to 
the deduction of causal relationships that are not sup- 
ported by statistical evidence. Vorwald and Karr 
collected from the literature the results of roentgeno- 
graphic examinations of 57,362 persons at work in 
industrial plants creating dust of various kinds. 
Although the group contained 12,206 with silicosis, 
there were only three cases of cancer of the lung. In 
the Saranac Laboratory surveys of five different indus- 
tries, films of 15,587 individuals were reviewed with 
the discovery of 1,357 cases of silicosis. In the total 
group there were only three cases of pulmonarj'- can- 
cer, one in a silicotic subject and two in nonsilicotic 
subjects. The authors’ most impressive autopsy sta- 
tistics were quoted from the 1930 Report of the Miners’ 
Phthisis Medical Bureau of South Africa. This offi- 
cial publication cites postmortem figures on 4,510 
adult males including 3,117 European miners and 1,393 
European males with no underground exposure. The 
frequency of pulmonary carcinoma was as follows: 
1,393 European males, no underground work, 0.93 
per cent; 1,679 European miners, no silicosis, 0.71 per 
cent, and 1,438 European miners with silicosis, 0.70 
per cent. 

'Ti ... ,■ should be less likely to initiate a 

i of epithelium than the tubercle 

bacillus. The latter not infrequently does cause meta- 
plasia of bronchial epithelium and sometimes carcinoma 
eventually lesults. In uncomplicated silicosis, however, 
there is no effect on the epithelial elements that give 
rise to cancer. The silica stimulates only the fibroblast 
or connective tissue cell. If anything there should be 
air excess of pulmonary sarcomas, but these hav'e not 
been reported. 

In spite of the occasional coexistence of silicosis and 
primary carcinoma of the lung indicated by pu blished 
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autopsy reports, it is felt quite definitely that the 
silica has no etiologic significance. The only dusts 
known to cause pulmonary carcinoma are those of the 
radioactive ores in Schneeberg.-'’ Possibly, as Camp- 
bell's-' experiments have suggested, the tar in road 
dust may also be significant; but this awaits proof. 


ASBESTOSIS 

It will be recalled that protective mechanisms of 
the upper respiratory tract appear to be less effective 
against fibrosis than against particulate foreign bodies 
and that mobile phagocytes do not remove long fibers 
from the pulmonary air spaces. As a consequence the 
greatest accumulation of inhaled asbestos fibers occurs 
in the lumen of the respiratory bronchiole, the point at 
which they first come to rest. Almost none are found 
in the areolar tissues about lymphatic trunks or in the 
lymphoid tissues inside or outside the lungs. Reasons 
for believing that the stimulus from inhaled asbestos 
may be mechanical rather than chemical have been dis- 
cussed in the first paper on etiology,^ 

Microscopic Appearance . — As long as asbestos fibers 
continue to be inhaled, scar tissue develops as a 
gradual!)' thickening sleeve about the respiratory 
bronchioles. Either because the bore or the tube is 
smoothed out by the obliteration of the lateral alveoli 
or because of changes in the lining epithelium, subse- 
quently inhaled fibers then pass on into the alveolar 
ducts. Here a similar sleeve of fibrosis develops, and 
this formerly irregular tube likewise permits fibers to 
pass farther into the lungs. Reaction in the walls of 
the terminal air spaces ultimately results in a localized 
patch of obliterative fibrosis of the parench 3 'ma of the 
lung. 

A random microscopic section through an area of 
fibrosis does not reveal a uniform obliteration of every 
air space. Here and there are many that still contain 
air ; some are of normal size, some are compressed and 
many are greatly dilated. These patent air spaces are 
apparently supplied by other bronchioles that did not 
happen to be involved in the primary fibrosis. Their 
intrusion into the area of scar formation is easily under- 
stood on reference to Miller’s models of the terminal 
branches of the bronchial tree. His diagrams show 
that the terminal air spaces of different bronchial 
systems are packed together in such a manner that a 
single section will contain alveoli given off from widely 
separated bronchi. Many writers hav'e described this 
condition as bronchiectasis, but emphysema would seem 
to be a more apt term as the larger bronchi and 
bronchioles are never involved. 

The scar tissue of asbestosis is in no way peculiar. 
Unlike that of silicosis, it fails to show a characteristic 
hyaline swelling of the collagenous fibers. Its arrange- 
ment is usually diffuse rather than nodular, although 
occasional cases such as those reported by Lynch and 
Smith may present a few nodules. Their presence 
suggests that there may have been an unrecognized 
contamination of the inhaled dust with free silica. 

Because the fibers are not transported, the asbestosis 
bodies which develop from them will be found r-eiu' 


26. Saupe, E,: Bemerkungen zur Beurteilung der Silikosc als ent- 

schadiguagspflichtige Berufskrankheit, KUn. Wchnschr. 1352-1356 (Tulv 
19) 1930. ^ ^ 

27. Campbell, J. A.: Cancer of Skirt and Increase in Incidence of 
Primary Tumors of Lung in Jtice Exposed to Dust Obtained from Tarred 
Koads, Bnt. J. Exper. Path. 15:287-294 (Oct.) 1934. 

28. bliller, W, S.; The Lung, Baltimore, Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
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largely within the scar tissue around bronchioles and 
the air spaces which they supply. But, as Gloyne =>« 
has pointed out, commercial asbestos usually contains 
particles of various contaminating minerals. Physio- 
logic mechanisms within the lung are responsible for the 
sorting out and removal of much of this particulate 
matter to the pulmonary framework and lymph nodes. 
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slight; A fault haziness- throughout the lower Imi" 
helds together with more or less evidence of chronic 
geurisy are the only unusual features of these ca«e^ 
Pleural manifestations may be limited to visualization 
ot the transverse fissure of the right lung. There is 
also more or less exaggeration of the linear markings, 

, - •' ..^v*v.o. but the specifidtv of this reaction is auestimiahle Xs 

T1 ere it sets up a nonspecific pneumoconiosis the color shown -by Gardner, Durkan, Brumfie? and SammoiP' 
and intensity of which_ depend on the quantity and in cement workers the frequency of such exaecOTtioii 
nf contaminant. After the development tends to increase more witli age than with'clmt expo- 

of parenchymatous fibrosis the particulate matter is not sure. Dreesen DallaValle FrKvarrIc; Mi’Ilpr -fna 
removed so readily. Its retention in the uatches of 


readily. Its retention in the patches of 
reaction due to the asbestos is responsible for the pig- 
mentation seen in advanced cases of asbestosis. 

Gross Appearance, — These observations make it 
easier to appreciate the variable gross picture in asbes- 
tosis. The obvious changes consist of patches or 
strands of dense scar, which are irregular in size, shape 
and distribution. In advanced cases they are gray or 
black and included in all of them are thin-walled, 
dilated air spaces that vary from a few millimeters to 
a centimeter or more in diameter. Fibrous pleurisy 
plus a variable amount of pigmentation in the walls of 
the pulmonary arteries and interlobular septums com- 
plete the grosser changes. 

More careful inspection, perhaps with the aid of a 
magnifying glass, demonstrates numerous minute, ill 
defined patches of fibrosis widely scattered throughout 
the parenchyma. If tliej' happen to be sufficiently pig- 
mented by minerals other than asbestos, such foci will 
stand out sharply like those illustrated in color in 
Gloyne's article, but only one of the twenty-eight 
cases in my collection even approximates this picture. 
The borders of these lesions invariably lack the sharp 
definition of the silicotic nodule. Here and there the 
plane, of section will cut one of these areas in such a 
manner that the thick-walled bronchiole u-ith its periph- 
eral fan of fibrosis is clearly recognizable. The lens 
demonstrates the presence of dilated air spaces within 
each fibrous area if these are not already large enough 
to be seen with tlie naked e 3 'e. Elsewhere the air spaces 
will be visible, but their walls are much less prominent. 
The patches of fine fibrosis, scattered throughout the 
liing, are not sufficiently large or dense to be palpated 
individually, but they increase the general consistency 
of the organ and limit its crepitation. 

It is now felt that the fine, diffuse fibrosis with 
emphysematous dilatation ■ of included air spaces 
constitutes the characteristic feature of asbestosis, 
MTiether the grosser patches of scar tissue represent 
merely an intensification of the same process in local- 
ized areas or whether they are due to reaction to dust 
in the scars of healed infection is not altogether clear. 
Sometimes the\' occur as a thin zone beneath and 
paralleling the pleura, an arrangement hardly sugges- 
tive of infection ; at others, more localized patches of 
scar simulate old foci of infection. The chronic 
plenris 3 - is probably not a reliable index of infection, as 
it seems to occur whenever subpleural air spaces are 
involved. The thickening of blood vessels and inter- 
lobular septums are variable accompaniments due to 
accidental contaminants in the inhaled dust. The same 
is true of reaction in the tracheobronchial nodes. 

Roentgenograms. — Compared with the microscopic 
appearances, the rocntgenographic shadows of early or 
even moderately advanced asbestosis arc surprisingly 

-n S R.- Morliid .Vnatoray and Histolosj- of Aslxstosi's, 

TntcVd^W:dT5-«i (.ful.vl. 49S.497 (Ans.), 550-33S (Scpl.) 1933 . 


Sayers concurred but found more of this type oi 
reaction in old asbestos operators than in persons not 
exposed to dust and less than in those of the same age 
exposed to kaolin dust. As suggested in the section on 
pathology, linear exaggeration is probabl 3 ' an accidental 
accompaniment of asbestosis and in my opinion siiould 
not be considered as an itide.x of early reaction to tiie 
fibrous silicates. 

In far advanced cases there is a heavier diffuse 
shadow throughout the lung fields, whose appearance 
has been compared to that of ground glass. Its uni- 
formly fine granular texture is undoubtedly clue to tlie 
superimposed shadows of the small patches of fibrosis 
in the parenchyma alternating with patches of radio- 
translucent patent air spaces. The very advanced case 
may show in addition many small flecklike shadmvs on 
the generally hazy background. The shadows never 
present the sharp definition of silicotic nodulation. The 
so-called porcupine heart, said to characterize advanced 
asbestosis, is manifested by heavy linear shadows that 
radiate into the lung fields from the surface of the, 
heart. They may be cast by pleuropericardial adhesions. 

Clinical Symptoms . — The symptoms most coniiuoni)’ 
reported are an irritative cough and cl 3 'spiiea; sonic 
would also include weakness and chest pains. A dusky 
color suggesting cyanosis, dubbed fingers and blood 
streaked sputum are s 3 'inptonis of advanced disease 
whose frequency apparently varies in different loca- 
tions. Dreesen and bis associates^* find that cough 
and dyspnea are by far the most common symjitoms 
and tliat tlieir frequency increases with the intensity of 
change visualized in the roentgenogram. Of tlic 
patients with far advanced cases 82 per cent had both; 
of those with moderately advanced cases 72 per cent 
complained of cough and 68 per cent were short of 
breath. Since the dyspnea must be due largely to asso- 
ciated emphysema, it is quite conceivable that this 
symptom should appear early and explain the incidence 
of d 3 'spnea in 33 per cent of persons whose films 
showed onl 3 ' second degree linear exaggeration. These 
observers discovered no greater frequency of cardiac 
involvement than in industrial groups in general. 
Others have reached the opposite conclusion, but here 
again allowances must be made for the source of their 
material. Theoretically there would seem to be greater 
reason to suspect cardiac involvement in cases of simple 
asbestosis than in simple silicosis. Further study 
needed to elucidate this point. 

Itlerewether,** who gave a classic description of th’j 
disease, reports that a minimum of seven years' ami 
more common^' eleven r-ears’ exposure to high concen- 
trations of asbestos dust was uccessarvj to produce .i 
serious degree of reaction in the English plants, m 
this countrr’ Dreesen and liis associates found 

SI. Dreesen. W, C; Dalla Valle, /. M.: E<!;v3r;!«. T. I.; ‘ 'fit'!' ' 

and Sayers. K. R.: A Study of Asl,estM)5 in the Asf'es.w le 
IntJu5trj» S. Pub. iltaUh Bull. 241, 193S. 
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minimum duration somewhere between five and nine 
\'ears, depending on the character and concentration ot 
the dust inhaled. At; this time 27 per cent of exposed 
workers were involved, and among those with more 
than fifteen years of employment the percentage rose 

to 60. _ . 

The question of progression after cessation ot expo- 
sure has had various answers. Merewether^' and 
Ellman"- both believe that asbestosis invariably pro- 
gresses to a fatal termination once enough fiber has 
been entrapped in the lungs. The former reports one 
case in which a mattress maker died eight years after 
ceasing an employment of four years and five months. 
An autopsy revealed far advanced asbestosis, but iinfor- 
tiijiately there had been no films to indicate the extent of 
the progression. Mills reported a case in which a 
man died of congestive heart failure approximately 
thirty-two years after an intermittent exposure of 
three years. I was privileged to study sections froin 
tliis patient, but if tliere had been any progression it 
had not involved much of the lungs, lliere were a 
few small patches of pulmonary fibrosis containing rare 
atypical asbestosis bodies. Lanza is of the opinion 
that, “it is by no means certain that asbestosis pro- 
gresses as does silicosis after withdrawal from dust 
exposure.” In experimental asbestosis of guinea pigs 
the pulmonary reaction retrogresses after removal from 
the dust rooms. On the basis of mechanical injury 
there sliould be no progression, for the rounded sur- 
faces ,of the asbestosis body would produce less trauma 
than the rough ends of the freshly inhaled fibers. 

Diagnosis depends on a history of adequate exppsure, 
evidence of characteristic roentgenographic changes 
and the clinical picture. Asbestosis bodies in the 
sputum are confirmatory but alone they do not indicate 
disease. Any one may inhale a few asbestos fibers, but 
their number is too small to be significant. In routine 
examination of sections of the lung I have discovered 
occasional asbestosis bodies in a dozen or irrore cases 
in which no history of e.xposure to this dust could be 
obtained. 

.Susceptibility to pulmonary infection in asbestosis is 
not nearly as well defined as in the case of silicosis. 
English writers like Merewether,’" Ellman®- and 
Gloyne ““ arc impressed by the high incidence of tuber- 
culosis among the disabled patients and those who died. 
American statistics based on surveys of employees in 
different plants, on the other hand, show relatively 
little tuberculosis. Dreesen and his associates 
reported orily two cases of active infection among 541 
persons exposed in the asbestos fabricating plants of 
North Carolina. However, some 150 employees had 
been discharged fifteen months previously. Of the 
latter, seventy-one were examined by Shull, who 
reported eight cases of tuberculosis, only two of which 
were active at the time. In the entire group “the degree 
of infiltration was only slight to moderately advanced, 
and one or both upper lobes were involved.” He found 
that thirty-five of the patients had moderately advanced 
asbestosis, of whom two subsequently died or were 
dying of tuberculosis, twenty had far advanced asbes- 
tosis with two more cases of tuberculosis. This would 
make a total incidence of 7.2 per cent for the dis- 


charged group. . The figure for the entire group of 
employed and discharged subjects cannot be coinputed 
as so many of the latter have not been traced. McPhee- 
ters,^® among 210 employees from the same district, 
found an incidence of active tuberculosis of 2.8 per 
cent. In Pennsylvania, Fulton, Dooly, Matthews and 
Houtz®^ discovered two cases of healed tuberculosis 
among fourteen persons with asbestosis. In 1936 
Lanza summarized all the available evidence and 
failed to find convincing evidence of a great excess of 
tuberculosis. . 

The autopsy statistics are more suggestive. Egbert “ 
reviewed the cases reported up to 1935 and found that 
six out of twenty-eight showed complicating tuber- 
culosis. Merewether ” reports an incidence of 35.7 
per cent in forty-two fatal English cases. Dreesen and 
his associates®^ include autopsy reports in three cases 
with no tuberculous complications. My own series, 
which includes twenty-eight specimens, most of which 
have been previously reported elsewhere, contains nine 
cases of active chronic tuberculosis. While these 
autopsies reveal a high incidence of such infection, 
their number is too small to compensate for the factor 
of selection. The data from the surveys probably con- 
stitute a more reliable index. 

In experimental animals asbestos dust has nothing 
like the effect of free silica on associated infection. 
Like g 3 'psum, iroii oxide and other nonsiliceous min- 
erals, asbestos may cause tuberculous infection to 
progress for a time, but it subsequently heals with a 
marked tendency to scar formation. The fibrosis from 
the infection then retains excessive amounts of inhaled 
asbestos and unusually large patches of scar develop in 
the pulmonary parenchyma. 

The cause of death in the remaining cases has been 
certified as nontuberculous pneumonia, myocarditis, pul- 
monary cancer and a niiscellany of other coiiditions. 

Tuberculosis may be an unusuallj' frequent cause of 
death in certain groups of asbestos workers, but at 
])resent it seems more probable that nonspecific hygienic 
factors and general living conditions are responsible. 
The actual frequencies of nontuberculous infections 
and primary cancer of the lungs are unknown. One 
must not be misled by a comparatively small number 
of postmortem reports. 

7 Church Street. 
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Effect of Flying on the Ear. — Flying has no significant 
effect on the external ear, but the middle and inner ear are the 
source of. a great amount of difficulty. The magnitude of the 
ear problem in aviation may be judged from the fact that pilots 
suffer more frequently from occupational disturbances of this 
organ than from all other occupational diseases combined and 
that it is the most frequent cause of discomfort among pas- 
sengers on commercial air lines. The conditions of flight which 
most affect the ear are changes of atmospheric pressure during 
ascent and descent, noise, and possibly vibration. At the present 
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time the former is increasing in importance as a result of tlie 
increased climbing ability of modern aircraft, while the two 
latter conditions are decreasing in importance as a result of 
recent advances in aircraft design.- ‘ " y G. : 

Principles antj Practice of Aviation ' ' , Wil- 

liams &; Wilkins Company, 1939. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE OCCU- 
PATIONAL DISEASES 

RUTHERFORD T. JOHNSTONE, M.D. 

LOS ANGELES 

It is obligatory that education fulfil the requirements 
born of a changing social and economic philosophy: 
that it be harmonious with the constantly altering pat- 
tern of vocational needs. While the biologic inheritance 
of a race remains practically unchanged from age to age, 
education is always relative to some concrete and 
evolving social situation. Hence the problem of edu- 
cation assumes one form in ancient Athens, yet quite 
another in twentieth century America. What was 
adequate in our fathers’ time is now inadequate. It is 
clear, therefore, that any group charged with the task 
of shaping the educational theory or practice for any 
people should consider the trends and interests of the 
society which it serves. Medical education is no excep- 
tion to this truth. Although usually deliberate, and in 
this instance dilatory, it has alwa}'S met each new 
e.Kigenc 3 ^ Yet the excision of the old and the implanta- 
tion of the new have ever been fraught with objections 
from those members of the medical faculty whose vision 
has 1 ‘eached the “fixed period.” Periodically, inevitable 
inclusions within the curriculum are met with objections 
from this group, on the basis that tlie “course is already 
overcrowded.” No doubt roentgenology, orthopedics, 
ps)-chiatry and other subjects now taught were once 
confronted with this same opposition. 

Today, seeking admission into the sanctum of clini- 
cal teaching comes a knock from occupational diseases, 
and the urgency of the situation demands that the door 
be opened to them. Many educators and those who 
practice medicine outside the fence of industry will 
wonder why this phase of medicine is apparently receiv- 
ing sudden emphasis. For these, a brief enumeration 
of the precipitating factors seems appropriate. 


THE LEGAL ASPECT 

Workmen’s compensation was initiated as an experi- 
ment but has since become an established institution, 
now being in effect in ail but two states. Originally 
designed to compensate for “injuries bv accident,” the 
first laws excluded disability not traumatic in origin. 
Today twenty-two states make provision for ail or some 
occupational diseases. Ominous signs indicate their 
rapid inclusion by the remaining states. After such 
enactments the responsibility shifts from a few to all 
plu’sicians. The existing system of consigning the 
sudden fracture or laceration to the plant or company 
physician will continue. In such cases the causative 
factors are rarely in doubt. But the workmian with 
insidious disease will consult his family or neighbor- 
hood physician, on whom will be imposed the duty of 
determining whether the patient’s condition is occu- 
pational or nonoccupational in origin. _ In every city, 
hamlet, mining center or farming district a workman s 
ill health will become a medicolegal problem. Ihe 
foundation for the equitable fixation of liability, there- 
fore rests on diagnosis. It is apparent that the legal 
reco^iition of occupational disease has not been paral- 
leled*^ by the medical profession. 

THE MEDICAL ASPECT 

The etiology of illness has been abundantly aug- 
mented within'the past few years. Unto the diseases of 
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commonalty have been added those which find their 
cause m dusts, fumes, solvents, metals and noxious 
gases. Since the M^orld "War, the pace set creative 
genius in the manufacturing of new products and the 
devising of neiv processes has resulted in a ditzy 
multiplication of hazards. The potentialities represented 
by 32,000 research workers, now engaged in industri.i! 
and consulting laboratories, portend annual additions. 
In Maryland, for instance, 41,000 workmen nmy be 
expected to be exposed to carbon monoxide, 32,000 to 
organic dusts, 30,000 to metallic mineral dusts. 34.000 
to substances apt to produce dermatitis and ^000 to 
the inhalation of silica dust. Three fourths of tlie 
industrial population studied were subjected to exposure 
to one or more of the forty-three groups of material 
listed in the survey. These figures, quoted from 
bulletin 236 of the United States Public Health Service, 
may be multiplied many times for those states which are 
larger industrially. Also certain states have liazards 
not found, or at least not prevalent, in other states, as 
for example the synthetic nitrate production in Vir- 
ginia, the ray'on industry in Pennsydv'ania, the petroleum 
industry in Pennsylvania, California, Oklahonm or 
Texas, and the mineral mining in the Western states. 

THE EXISTING INADEQUATE SERVICE 
TO INDUSTRY 

The situation would not be so grave if it were con- 
fined to the larger industries. Efficient medical super- 
vision as to prevention, diagnosis and treatment prevails 
in the larger corporations. But the small plant or com- 
pany employing ten, fifty or 100 men lacks such 
supervision, although the hazards arc just ns great. 
The employer is financially unable to maintain his own 
medical staff and is therefore dependent on the phy- 
sician next door or around the corner. It is with the 
training of this physician that medical cducnlioti must 
concern itself. 

the BURDEN ON INDUSTRY AND THE INJUSTICE 
TO WORKMEN RESULTING FROM ERRORS 
IN DIAGNOSIS 

Do the occupational diseases present a diagnostic 
problem distinct from that of the ordinary ills of life? 
If the reader is to obtain an adequate conception of 
the dissimilarity between general medicine and indus- 
trial medicine. let him answer the following question, 
meanwhile tabulating for his own information the data 
his research discloses: What are the signs and symp- 
toms attributable to the illness allegedly arising from 
the occupation of a furrier, fumigator, sand blaster, 
vvelder, maker of felt hats, abrasive soap maker, cot- 
ton sorter or degreaser (textile) : from employment 
with refrigeration, vulcanizing or photography, or from 
working ivith rayon, benzene, cement dust, carbon 
disulfide, carbon tetrachloride, aniline dyes, pottery, 
chromium or methyl chloride or with solutions used in 
electroplating, glass etching or dry cleaning? Having 
listed these signs and symptoms, state whether tlic 
illness is apt to be acute and temporary, withnuf 
sequelae; sudden, with death ensuing or permanent cli.s- 
ability resulting; or insidious, with or without perma- 
nent disability. 

These are but a few of the exposures in the hundreds 
of occupations which incorporate potentially Imrmful 
materials, processes or environments. Doc.s not the 
preceding questionnaire indicate the changing com- 
plexion of medicine? 
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THE SOLUTION 

Occupational diseases can be taught in practically 
every medical school in this country, beginning next 
fall. Offhand, such an assertion appears as an over- 
statement. True, room cannot be made for them in the 
present curriculum as easily as one sets an extra plate 
for the unexpected dinner guest. A separate course 
will eventually obtain only after progressive readjust- 
ment. But the subject can be made an active com- 
ponent of the clinical years by including it in the 
differential dia^osis during the ward walks or dispen- 
sary teaching without discommoding the course. To this, 
certain voices can be heard saying “But we do this 
now whenever we have an opportunity.” That is not 
sufficient. It is too casual, too occasional, and char- 
acterized by dependence on chance. It would be com- 
parable to studying aortic stenosis only when a case 
happened to come the way of that particular clinic. 
Accomplishment of purpose will require a planned, 
supervised system, together with interdepartmental 
cooperation. Occupational diseases can be added to the 
curriculum without additional hours, equipment or par- 
ticular enlargement of the facult}'. I am cognizant of 
the trend away from didactic teaching. In no way 
does the proposed plan violate that principle. 

The first step in the accumulation of suitable clini- 
cal material for demonstration should be the creation 
of a division of occupational diseases in the outpatient 
department under the direction of a physician. He 
should be rich in industrial experience, with a strong 
sense of the possibilities of correlating the instruction 
of this kind with the programs of other departments, 
as for example medicine, dermatology, toxicology, 
traumatic surgery, and preventive medicine and public 
health. Once established, such a department could 
quite conceivably form the basis for the formation of 
a separate discipline in the medical school for instruc- 
tion in the wider aspects of industrial health, particu- 
larly along graduate lines as the need for specialization 
clarifies, and to provide means for special investigations. 
It is not necessary for the director to have had teach- 
ing experience, nor need he be expected to teach, but 
he should have ability to organize. In every center 
such men are available. His first objective should be 
to gain the cooperation of the plant and industrial phy- 
sicians of a community who represent a wide variety of 
industries. In the suggested scheme this group repre- 
sents the “department of supply.” Monthly meetings 
with the director, at which time material and methods of 
presentation are discussed, would constitute a seminar 
from which would flow an exchange of ideas valuable 
to the department and instructive to this group of plant 
physicians. This setup having been established, the 
office of the director becomes, in the parlance of Holly- 
wood, a central casting bureau. In it will be registered 
the cases on call, and from it the cases will be assigned 
to the clinic best suited for their study. 

A suspected case of lead poisoning admirably serves 
to emphasize the advantage of this method of linking 
teaching with industry. In the present system, isolated 
from the industrial physician’s aid, the student, and 
too often the teacher, is forced to refer to the standard 
textbooks of medicine. The following quotation is 
^ “Practice of 'Medicine”; 

The diagnosis of lead poisoning rests upon finding 
the blue line in the gums and the presence of numer- 
ous basophilic cells in the blood smear. Absolute 
confirmation is obtained by detecting lead in the urine 
or feces.” 


How misleading! The blue line isn’t necessary and 
is likely to be absent. Basophilic stippling is not 
pathognomonic, and lead can be detected in the urine 
and feces of normal persons. Contrast such insuffi- 
cient information with the suggested manner of study. 

A paint sprayer consults his plant physician regarding 
recently developed gastrointestinal symptoms which the 
workman feels are due to lead poisoning. Following 
a “thorough work-up” the plant physician registers this 
case in the department of occupational diseases. At a 
designated time, and bearing the necessary data, he 
appears before the gastrointestinal clinic. After the con- 
sideration of history, including occupational exposure, 
symptoms and physical examination, the possibilities of 
ulcer, cancer, gallbladder disease, appendicitis, allerg}"', 
neurosis and lead colic are discussed. His laboratory 
reports are then read, interpreted and compared with 
normal figures for evidences of lead in the blood 
smear, whole blood and twenti^-four hour urine speci- 
men. 

By this method the clinician is supplied, without 
excessive time or effort on his part, with the essentials 
for a differential diagnosis. In one period the student 
learns concretely what constitutes a lead exposure, the 
distinction between normal lead absorption, abnormal 
absorption and intoxication, and the criteria necessary 
for diagnosis. 

A rash appearing in the cement or rubber worker 
will, be referred to the section on dermatolog}' and 
anemia in the dry cleaner to the section on hematology ; 
to the tumor clinic will go the patient alleging his can-' 
cer is due to industrial exposure; cough, hemoptysis 
or dyspnea in one engaged in the dusty trades will be 
studied by the group concerned with pulmonary dis- 
eases, as well as by the class in roentgenology for the 
consideration of pneumoconiosis. These examples are 
sufficient to illustrate the scheme suggested. 

It is anticipated that there will be those who wdll con- 
sider this plan not feasible, since the workman is not a 
charity patient. Unquestionably there will be objections 
from a small percentage of patients. But the material 
is so abundant that out of the mass there is certain to 
be a sufficient number of patients from whom coopera- 
tion will be gained. The average workman is not a 
malingerer; he is desirous of obtaining a correct diag- 
nosis and appropriate treatment of his case. I have 
experienced no difficulty in securing his cooperation in 
any investigation I have undertaken. It is inconceivable 
that in every teaching center phj'sicians holding posi- 
tions comparable to those of Drs. Selby of General 
Motors, Woody of Standard Oil, Cheney of Armour 
and Company, Hazlett of Westinghouse, Shoudy of 
Bethlehem Steel, Bartle of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and McConnaughy of the Aluminum Company of 
America would not cooperate in such a plan to supply 
a constant stream of teaching material to the medical 
school. 

CONCLUSION 

I entertain no delusion that the plan suggested should 
be permanent or is without fault. I am obsessed, how- 
ever, Avith the belief that action is imperative. Nation- 
wide legislation imposes a medical responsibility that 
must be met. Until such time as deletion of certain 
obsolete courses takes place and room is accorded this 
subject befitting its importance, the plan herein sug- 
gested appears workable and obviously supplants the 
present hit and miss system. 

423 Towne Avenue. 
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ADEQUATE NUTRITION FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL WORKER 

LELA E. BOOHER, Ph.D. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Except for some few special circumstances affecting 
a minority of the total group, the problem of adequate 
nutrition for the industrial worker is the nutrition 
problem of all workers. It is the good fortune of the 
industrial worker that this is so. The probability that 
any individual can benefit by each new advance in the 
science of nutrition and that proper food in adeouate 

individuals. 

This 


about 15 per cent less than this for an average woman, 
iliis maintenance allowance presninabh^ meets the 
energ)^ needs for a person living an ordinary life in a 
temperate climate without being engaged in manual 
ayork. The League s Technical Commission on Nutri- 
tion suggests the following additional allowances for 
muscular activity of adults : 

Light work: up to 75 calories per hour of work. 

Moderate work: from 75 to 150 calories per hour of work. 

Hard work : from 150 to 300 calories per hour of work. 

Verj’ hard work : from 300 calories and upward per hour of 
work. 


In assessing the energy requirements, one must not 


is not tantamount to saying that individual 
variations in nutritive needs can be ignored. Rather, 
one has to be on guard to find a guiding principle in 
medicine or nutrition in the maze of physiologic varia- 
tions ^ encountered in studies of human beings. But 
isn’t it true that the solution of the individual problem 
in medicine and in nutrition involves starting' with a 
set of rather fundamental general concepts with the 
avowed purpose of tiying to find out the particular 
degree of variation that needs to be tempered? The 
boundaries between normal variations and frank 
derangements in health and nutritive state are indistinct. 
For this reason the boundaries between the science of 
medicine and the science of normal nutrition lack real 
definition. Tlie practical aim of the two sciences, namely 
to improve the physical welfare of man, is one and the 
same. 

First of all it must be recognized that the term 
“industrial workers” includes more than 8j4 millions 
of people in this country and many more millions if one 
looks beyond the borders of this country. Of these 8*4 
millions of people in the United States who are wage 
earners in industr\% a little more than 20 per cent are 
women and the rest are men. The range in age covers 
the whole gamut of the productive years of adult life. 
If the activities outside of working hours are consid- 
ered, the range in activity probably encompasses the 
whole range of activity of humanity. If, therefore, 
some practical program designed to improve the 
nutrition of the industrial worker can be arrived at it 
will certainl}' he profitable. 

EXERGV requirements 

In the minds of many persons, industrial work is 
frequently associated witii an extraordinary degree of 
physical effort, comparable perhaps to that of the 
athlete in training or of soldiers on a long march. 
This category includes many workers in the so-called 
heav}’ industries, but actually many industrial workers 
arc not called on for heavier physical exertion than the 
average secretarj-, housewife, barber or taxi driver. 
However, the duties of the industrial worker are likelier 
to be more routinized and monotonous perhaps than the 
occupations just named. But it would certainly be_ a 
mistake to discuss energy requirements of industrial 
workers in the aggregate. 

The task of estimating energy requirements can be 
wreatly simplified by setting the maintenance need for 
an average man at 'about 2. 400 calories a day and at 

From the Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of 

lSid*^^fore the second Annual Consress cn Industrial Ileailb, Cbicagt\ 
Jan. 15, 19-tO. 


of pleasure and relaxation may be hard work in the 
ph 3 'siologic sense. Painting and brisk walking are good 
examples of moderate work. Carpentry, skating, danc- 
ing and bicycling are t 3 ’pical examples of hard work. 
Sawing wood, digging, stone masonr 33 running and 
swimming are very hard work in the sense that tliey 
require rather enormous rates of energy expenditure. 
To assess fairly a worker's energy needs, therefore, it 
is necessary to consider the expenditures of energ\' 
beyond the fixed working hours, because chores 'and 
sports may affect the need very appreciably. 

A great deal has been written about fatigue in 
industry. Strictl 3 ^ speaking, muscular fatigue connotes 
a state within the muscle fibers wherein the recovery 
processes during exercise have not kept pace with tlie 
processes of breakdoum. An oxygen debt is built up 
which can be relieved by rest. If the muscle fibers 
lacked this ability to take on an oxygen debt temporarily, 
no physical effort of any considerable severity could be 
made. The term “industrial fatigue,” however, is more 
generally used as referring to the lessened capacity or 
inclination to do work which results from the previous 
doing of work of the same kind. Proper nutrition is 
one of the factors essential to the promotion of maxi- 
mum efficiency of workers. There are, of course, 
many other factors involved as well. 

Haggard and Greenberg- have reported a dis- 
tinct rise in muscular efficiency' after meals which they 
associate with an increased utilization of sugar. In their 
experiments, muscular efficiency followed rather closely 
tlie changes in sources of energy as reflected in the 
respiratory' quotient. Tlie body possessed the capacity 
to do physical work efficiently when the respiratory 
quotient was at a value between 1.0 and 0.85, while 
below 0.85 the efficiency was obsen’ed to be low, 
approaching the before breakfast condition. This sug- 
gested that when sugar was being used as the source 
of energy for uork the work was less difficult than when 
fat was being used. It should be mentioned that HaWi 
and his co-workers ^ were unable to confirm these 
obserr-ations, and no rational explanation has been 
offered to reconcile these two sets of experiments. How- 
ever, Haggard and Greenberg’s original contention 
appears to be supported by results of its practical 
application to the productivity of factory and office 
workers. For several obvious reasons, the feeding of 
sugar alone to workers at frequent inten-als every’ day 
would not be a commendable practice; however, tliere 

J. League of Xations, Health OrganJiatjon; The Prohtetn of Nufri* 
tjon, vol. 2. Report on the Physiological Ra‘es of Nutrition, 

Nations Publications, scries II, B 4, Geneva, 1936. ^ 

2. Hajrgard, H. W.. and Grecnlierfr, L. A.: Diet and Physical FJt 
ciency, Nc^v Haven, Conn., Vale University Pre«s, 193?. 

3. Haldi, John; Bachmann. George; Ensor, Charlc*. and ''-Y;* 
Winfrey: Muscular Efncicnc>' in Rcl.^t^on to the Taking o. FayJ 

the Height of the Respiratory Quotient Immediately P.eforc txetci •. 

Am. J. Vhrsicl 121:123-129 (Jan.) 193S. 
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is no violation of the principles of good nutrition in 
the use of more frequent meals if the sum total oi tooo 
intake is thereby not made excessive and if the require- 
ments of a well balanced diet are met. 

These same investigators hai'e described a study of 
between meal feedings made in a large industrial plant 
manufacturing rubber footwear. The)| selected from a 
series of unit operations that of sewing together (by 
machine) the canvas parts of the tops of tennis shoes. 
Rows of operators could take from a conve}'or belt, as 
needed, baskets filled with unassembled tops, sew them 
together and replace the baskets, together with a slip 
giving the operator's number. The wage S 3 'stem pro- 
I'ided a minimum hourly wage plus an additional sum 
based on rate of production. The hourly production 
of the individual operators was recorded from the 
number of assembled shoe tops returned to the bas- 
kets placed on the conveyor. A sustained hourly rate 
of production was strikingly apparent for operators 
accustomed to eating food in the third hour of the 
morning and afternoon working periods (five meals in 
all) as compared with those eating onlj' two or three 
meals a day. The productivit)' of another group of 
operators accustomed to three meals a day improved 
ver}’^ significantly when given in addition light lunches of 
milk and “angel cake’’ at the beginning of the third 
hour, of the morning and afternoon working periods. 
The operators also volunteered the information that 
they felt less tired on those days when the}' had five 
rather than three meals. 

Haggard and Greenberg ^ have recentl}’ reported a 
controlled study of the effects of between meal feedings 
of bananas or milk and bananas during previously 
established rest periods on the disposition and absentee- 
ism of . a group of 120 clerical workers in a large 
commercial office. There was a marked decrease in 
absenteeism among the employees receiving these two 
daily supplementary lunches. Most of the employees 
approved of the supplementary food and thought that 
they became less tired and were kept in better spirits 
and were more attentive to their work. 

These investigators believe that it is entirely possible 
for persons to be relieved of a feeling of fatigue, 
irritability and muscular inefficiency by frequent feed- 
ing and at the same time to satisfy the requirements 
for a well balanced diet without overeating. Probably 
most of those participating in this congress could bear 
witness to the fact that hunger is associated witii weak- 
ness, irritability, diminished ability to concentrate and 
disinclination for sustained work. If a daily diet of the 
same quantities of" a well balanced selection of food 
eaten in five meals instead of in three meals will make 
persons happier and more effective, why not? The 
opposition will cling to two main objections— -the 
stomach needs rest and the habit of three meals a day 
is firml}’ entrenched. W’ell, if one is really honest about 
It. isn’t it the oversized meal that puts the burden on 
digestion and makes one dull and listless? For the 
gastric ulcer patient, the invalid and the convalescent 
the frequent small meal is very regularly advocated— 
what abqut rest for the stomach in these cases? For 
those who resist change that seems to offer possibilities 
tor betterment merely because it disturbs an established 
roimne. neither science nor reason has an a'nswer. This 
proffered change in mealtime frequency has enough 
basis m experimental background to warrant further 


Greenbers, L. A..- Belivcen Jlral Fredin 
in indiistr}-: Effects on Absenteeism and Attitude of Clerical Employee 
}. Am. Dietet. A. 15: 435-539 (June-tuly) 1939. 


trial in practical application as .a possible means of 
promoting the health and cheerfulness and productivity 
of millions of workers. 

PROTEIN REQUIREMENTS 

Rose and his co-workers = at the University of 
Illinois have recently isolated and .identified a new 
amino acid which they named d-threonine. As a result 
of this discovery it is now possible for the first time to 
rear animals on diets containing mixtures of known 
amino acids instead of proteins. 

Of the twenty-two or more known amino acids, nine 
or ten must be considered as indispensable. That is to 
sav, nine or ten cannot be synthesized by the body 
at' all or not at rates sufficient to supply adequately 
the body’s needs for them. The amino acid arginine, 
for example, can probably be syntliesized in consider- 
able amounts in the body but not at a sufficiently rapid 
rate to support normal growth. Methionine, a sulfur- 
containing amino acid, is one of the indispensable amino 
acids, while cystine, a sulfur-containing amino acid 
prominent in the composition of hair and nails, appar- 
ently is not. However, diets low in methionine can be 
enhanced with respect to their growth-promoting prop- 
erties by the addition of cystine. It seems, therefore, 
that methionine is essential for certain bodily functions 
which cystine cannot satisfy but that in certain other 
functions cystine can spare methionine. 

It is not known at present wliethef or not a deficiency 
of each one of the indispensable amino acids in the diet 
produces a specific syndrome. Specific amino acid 
deficiencies is one of the new problems awaiting the 
solution for which the work of Rose and his associates 
has pointed the way. 

The day mai' not be too far distant when scientists 
will be able to speak of specific amino acid requirements 
rather than lumping these all together indeterminately 
as a protein requirement. It is well recognized that 
proteins from natural food sources vary widely in their 
amino acid makeup. Because the proteins from animal 
sources are riclier in many of the essential amino acids 
than the cereal and vegetable proteins, the former pro- 
teins are spoken of as having iiigher, nutritive value. 
Plant proteins in general are much lower in the indis- 
pensable amino acid lysine than animal proteins. It has 
also been established that higher intakes of lysine are 
necessary to support normal growth in small animals 
than of any otlier of the indispensable amino acids. 
Because the freely chosen diets of individuals vary 
so widely in combinations of proteins, it is important 
to allow a liberal margin of safety on protein intake, 
hoping thereby to secure adequate amounts of all the 
essential amino acids. It is also imperative to recom- 
mend that milk, meat, eggs, cheese and fish supply a 
good proportion of the protein alloivance. For the 
average adult it would appear that equal amounts of 
protein from animal and vegetable sources u'ere a very 
f a vorable sou rce-d i s t r ibu t i on . 

Many authorities have accepted a daily allowance of 
1 Gm. of protein per kilogram of body weight (or 70 
Gm. for a man) as probably representing a reasonable 
margin of safety for the protein requirements of adults. 
Other authorities tend to regard this quantity as “not 

5- iklcCoy, R. H.; Jteyer, C. E., and Rose, \V. C-: Feeding Experi- 
ments with Mixtures of Highly Purified Amino Acids; VHI. Isolation 
and Identification of a New Essential Amino Acid, J. Biol. Chem. 112; 
283-303 (Dec.) 19JS. Rose, W- C. ; The Nutritive Signi/icance of the 
Amino Acids and Certain Related Compounds, Science 80:298-300 
(Oct. 1) 1937. 
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liberal” at least. Leitch ® recently presented a reevalu- 
ation of the experimental results dealing with nitrogen 
balances and concludes tliat the allowance should be on 
the order of 80 Gm. per adult daily to provide a 50 per 
cent margin of safety. McCollum and bis co-authors ' 
of the recently revised “Newer Knowledge of Nutri- 
tion” place the adult daily allowance for protein at 
around 1 10 to 120 Gm. 

Another aspect of tliis question should be mentioned 
liere. . Foods rich in protein of the best biologic value 
are, in the United States, among the more expensive 
tji-pes. Stiebeling and Phipard ® have shown that as the 
wage earners’ expenditures for food increase- more 
money regularly goes toward the purchase of protein- 
rich foods. Apparently most adult wage earners much 
prefer a diet that provides around llO to 120 Gm. of 
protein daily. It appears to be the cost that deters them 
when they consume less protein than this. There is very 
little evidence to indicate from a physiologic standpoint 
that adults should not consume from 110 to 120 Gm. 
of protein a day if it pleases them. The idea that high 
protein intake places an extra burden on the kidneys 
with resultant injury to their function and structure 
lacks real justification. There is no indication that the 
changes in these organs of norma! animals fed on diets 
abnormally high in proteins are an 3 d:hing more than a 
normal physiologic response to increased functional 
demands. 

The distribution of potential calory foods in most 
American diets is apportioned with about one eighth 
of the calory value from protein, one third from fat 
and the remainder from carbohydrate. If approximately 
the same relative proportions of these three nutrients 
are maintained throughout the range of adult require- 
ment for total calories the result will be a very good 
balance among these three important nutrients; the 
protein requirement will be adequately met and the 
worker pleased. The protein, however, should be sup- 
plied at all levels of intake in the form of a variety of 
animal and plant foods in order that all the indis- 
pensable amino acids shall be adequately represented. 


INORGANIC ELEMENTS 

The human ' body and the foods on which it is 
dependent contain a wide variety of inorganic elements. 
Some of the inorganic elements, notably calcium, phos- 
phorus, sodium, potassium, chlorine, iron, magnesium, 
iodine and sulfur, are present in and required by the 
body in rather substantial amounts. Besides these, some 
very small quantities of other elements are essential to 
normal life processes. The list of recognized essential 
trace elements is gradually growing in numbers. Many 
elements, however, have not yet been subjected to a 
crucial test adequate to determine whether or not 
they should be added to the list of indispensable food 
elements. There is still a great deal to be learned about 
the functions of all the inorganic elements essential to 
good nutrition. 

Fortunately manv of the essential inorganic elements 
are “^o widely distributed in plant and animal foods that 
there is little danger of a real shortage of them in the 
varied diet of human beings. The experimental feeding 
of animals has been the tool by which the indispensabil- 


r r DucUorth, J.: The DelEramMion of rte Proton 

of Mon. Xotrition Abstr. & Rev. 7.-257-267 (Oct.) 1937. 
^^7 McColluni, E. V.: Orent-Keiles, Elsa, and par, H. G.: The Newer 
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3ty of many inorganic elements was discovered. Our 
present knowledge of the vitamins presents a similar 
situation. For these _ reasons nutritionists are agreed 
that man should provide himself with a wide variety ol 
foods. In so doing the nutritionist endeavors to make 
certain that nothing indispensable to good nutrition shall 
be lacking. This is the only means at hand to safe- 
guard the present lack of knowledge of how to com- 
pound a thoroughly adequate diet from ciiemicallv 
known substances. This appeal for variety in food 
selection is an appeal to sound common sense in view 
of the limitations of our knowledge of nutrition. Tiiere 
IS no jest in this advice. The monotonous undivcrsificd 
diets the world over are those most frequently asso- 
ciated with nutritional deficiency diseases. Tlie medical 
profession should be on its guard against the long con- 
tinued use of such diets in the treatment of special 
diseases. 

Of the recognized nutritionally essential inorganic 
elements, calcium, phosphorus, iron and iodine need 
special attention because optimal amounts of these arc 
least lilcely to be provided by hit and miss methods of 
food selection. The body adapts itself to a rafiier 
amazing extent to low intakes of these elements and 
conserves in large measure the allowances provided. 
But many times this is a forced and compromising 
adaptation that only softens or postpones the period of 
nutritive failure. Inadequate calcification of tlie skele- 
ton of adults is a good example of this. The pliable 
bones of young cliildren and the well calcified skeletons 
of adults can withstand amazing impacts of force with- 
out giving U'ay to breaks or fractures. But almost every 
physician knows many adults who suffer these troubles 
as a result of insignificant little jolts or tumbles, par- 
ticularly adults of middle age or beyond. Pcriiaps some 
of this is due to decreased secretion of certain hor- 
mones, but it is quite likely that much of it is due to 
tlieir settling on a diet too largely of toast, tea and a 
little cake. If the body is forced to lose a little of its 
calcium and phosphorus day after day the time must 
cojne when the rarefaction of the bone makes it a \'cry 
Aveak structure. It is a relatively simple matter to keep 
the skeleton well calcified once it is so, but of the pos- 
sibility of recalcifying an adult skeleton that has lost a 
lot of its calcium and phosphorus I am not so certain. 
It is quite clear that further light is needed on this 
matter. For the present, the best advice that can he 
offered is to supply the body with libera! amounts of 
calcium and phosphorus as the bone develops tiie new 
structures in which these elements can be deposited and 
to keep right on supplying about 0.7 Gm. of calcium 
and about ' 1.3 Gm. of phosphorus daily thereafter. If 
the skeleton is already rarefied in inorganic elements, 
these quantities of calcium and phosphorus rvil! at least 
prevent further rarefaction as far as proper food can 
protect this. A weak skeleton is a hazard in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of living as well as in the industrial 
occupations. 

Among tlie common food items, not one is superior 
to milk as a source of calcium and phosphorus, -d pmt 
of whole or skim milk a day for every adult or the 
equivalent of this in the form of evaporated or dnet 
milk would he of tremendous help in sustaining a gooU 
nutritive state in adults. And tlicrc is no need to parr} 
the question of how to use it, for that is hardly v'ortn 
the candle — consume it as you will. The popular cxcu.-e 
of manv adults for evading the use of milk 's that i 
makes one fat. A pint of milk carries approximatci. 
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300 calories and no flight of the imagination is going 
to make it any greater. A pint of milk is no match for 
calories as compared with most customary desserts. 
There would be no better way to improve the nutritive 
state of industrial workers than to see to it that each 
one gets at least a pint of clean pasteurized milk a day. 

An iron intake of from 10 to 15 mg. a day for a 
man or woman has been widely used as a guide to 
planning adequate diets. Further knowledge about the 
variations in the availability of the iron in different 
foods has added some new problems to the evaluations 
of iron requirements. In the average American diet 
the principal sources of iron are eggs, leafy green vege- 
tables, lean meats, mature beans and peas, and whole 
•grain cereals. 

Tablk 1. — A Good 


able iodine also provide appreciable amounts of the 
iodine needed by man. The regions in which iodine 
deficiency is common are now generally known, and 
this condition can be treated prophylactically by the use 
of iodized salt or administration of potassium iodide 
under adequate medical supervision. Orr and Leitch,® 
having reviewed the meager data at their disposal on 
actual iodine requirements, estimate therefrom that 
adults probably need around 0.045 mg. of iodine daily. 
The thyroid gland has the capacity to store iodine 
administered in e.vcess of daily requirements, so that 
if it is necessary to administer iodides this need not 
be done often. 

The one requirement for inorganic elements of special 
concern to certain groups of industrial workers is that 
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Kinds and Quantities of Foods for a Year 





Description 

t 

Milk, 

Potatoes, 

Sweet 

Toma- 

toes, 

CJitrus 

Fruits, 

Leafy, 

Green, 

Yellou' 

Vege- 

tables, 

Mature, 

Dry 

Legumes, 

Kuts, 

Other 

Vege- 

tables, 

Fruits, 

Eggs, 

I^cao 

Meat, 

poultry, 

Pish. 

FJour, 

Cereals. 

Butter, 

Other 

Fats, 

Sujrars. 


Quarts 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 

Dozen 

Pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

ChlUircn under 2 years 

2G0 

SO 

C5 

SO 

... 

*40 

18 

’is 

60 

7 


3 

Cliildren 2 to 3 years 

365 

90 

05 

230 

... 

22 

80 

10 


7 

Boys; 

4 to e years 

865 

ICO 

63 

230 

7 

75 

22 

25 

300 

35 


35 

7 to 8 years 

2G0-365 

120 

63 

ISO 

20 

ICO 

22 

65 

I'm 

20 

3 

25 

0 to to years 

2G0>8Cr> 

130 

05 

200 

10 

240 

28 

80 

ICO 

20 

20 

40 

11 to 12 years 

260*365 

HO 

03 

200 

25 

HO 

28 

90 

ISO 

20 

20 

40 

IS to 15 years 

260-363 

ICO 

05 

200 

15 

175 

18 

100 

230 

20 

SO 

60 

1C to 19 years 

260-365 

220 

05 

260 

15 

175 

IS 

340 

310 

20 

40 

63 

Girls: 

4 to 7 years 

365 

ICO 

63 

130 

7 

7a 

22 

25 

100 

15 

3 

15 

8 to 10 years 

2CO-365 

120 

05 

ISO 

10 

ICO 

22 

C5 

140 

20 

23 

11 to 13 years 

2C0-365 

130 

C5 

200 

10 

140 

38 

SO 

160 

20 

20 

40 

n to 10 years 

260-363 

HO 

05 

200 

25 

HO 

18 

90 

160 

20 

20 

40 

Men 20 years and over: 

Very active 

180 

300 

C5 

100 

23 

173 

13 

160 * 

420 

20 

CO 

£0 

lloilerately active 

180 

160 

65 

200 

20 

J75 

IS 

130 

230 

20 

so 

6a 

Sedentary 

260 

140 

C5 

ISO 

10 

140 

18 

00 

100 

20 

20 

40 

Women 20 years and over; 

Very active 

ISO 

160 

63 

ISO 

13 

175 

18 

200 

230 

20 

so 

05 

Moderately active 

ISO 

140 

C5 

180 

15 

105 

18 

00 

180 

20 

20 

50 

Sedentary 

260 

lOO 

05 

2S0 

10 

140 

18 

90 

120 

20 

20 

40 
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3C5 

140 

05 

230 

10 

200 

22 

90 

170 

20 

20 

40 

In lactation 

365 

ITO 

65 

250 

10 

200 

22 

lOO 

210 

20 

SO 

so 

yearly total for family 
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Montlily total (divide by 12).. 













Weekly total (divide by 50)... 
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The body naturally has nothing to gain by the inges- 
tion of unavailable forms of iron, so that analysis of 
the total iron in foods is of small help unless it is also 
known what proportion of such iron is available. The 
allowance of from 10 to 15 mg. of iron for adults was 
based on studies of iron balances; the iron absorbed 
from the food could have been none other than avail- 
able iron. As a result of more recent studies this allow- 
ance appears to be generous. In consideration of what 
data there are about the availability of iron in different 
foods, it would appear that the provision of from 10 to 
15 mg. of total iron in the form of a mi.xed diet of 
natinal foods would probably meet the more recently 
established estimates of an adult’s iron requirements. 

Ingestion of generous amounts of sea food is one way 
to provide for an adequate intake of iodine. The iodine 
m sea food is absorbed by marine organisms from the 
sea water, which contains about 25 parts per million of 
iodine. In the case of certain marine fishes, ingestion 
o seauecd, a very rich source of iodine, accounts for 
unther acxumulations of iodine in such fish. Drinking 
uatcr and vegetation grown on soil containing avail- 


of sodium chloride. The average adult ingests from 10 
to 20 Gm. of sodium chloride daily, the major portion 
of which is added as seasoning for foods. Hard work 
accompanied by profuse sweating or e.xposure to exces- 
sively high temperatures and low humidities, such as in 
furnace rooms, may readily lead to serious salt depletion 
accompanied by “heat cramps.” The individual vari- 
ation in salt concentration of sweat is verj' large. A 
man working under conditions involving profuse sweat- 
ing may lose 8 or 9 liters of sweat in one day. If the 
sweat is of high salinity, the loss of salt could be on the 
order of 30 Gm. During acclimation of men to high 
temperatures, the salt concentration of the sweat is high 
the first ferv days and may decrease by more than 50 
per cent during adaptation to such an environment. It 
is important, therefore, that new men engaged to work 
in an excessively hot environment be given plenty of 
extra salt from the start. A 0.1 per cent solution of 
sodium chloride in water at about 46 F. was found to 

9. Orr J. B., .md Leitch. I.: Iodine in Nutrition: A Review of 
Existing IniormsUcm, Special Report Series No. 123, Medical Research 
Council, London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1929. 
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be ver)' acceptable to men working in a high temper- 
ature environment at the Youngstown steel mills and 
was very successful as a prophylactic for beat cramps, 
ihe volume of sweat lost as a result of continued occu- 
pation at a job involving work in high temperature 
environments is changed but little as time goes on. This 
loss of water needs to be replaced, and Talbott and 

Table 2, At Good Goiv~Cost Diet: Approxiiuotc Quoutities 
Needed for One Week for Specified Individuals* 




Moder- 

Jloder- 





ateiy 

ately 





Active 

Active 

Boy 

Girl 



Man, 

HVotnan, S I’ears. 

5 Years, 


Unit of 

Qimn- 

Qunn- 

QinTO- 

Qnan- 


Measure 

tity 

titr 

titr 

tity 

Plopr, cereal f 

Poppd 




O 

Milk (or its cquiralont) 

Quart 


3V* 

5 


Potatoes, sn-eet potatoes 

Pound 

2 

2% 

2ii 

O 

Dried leg:«nies, nuts., 

Ounce 

0 

4 


o 

Tomatoes, citrus irait.« 

Pound 

IH 

IVi 

1% 

P-J 

Lcnt.T, green, and yelloir voge- 






tables 

Pound 

s 

3(6 

3V 

2V. 

Dried fruits 

Pound 

Vi 

n 

% 


Other regetaWes and fruit«. . . 

Pound 

2 


D4 

% 

Butter 

Ounce 

a 

0 

G 

4 

other fat.s 

Ounce 

10 

G 

1 


Sugars 

Pound 

IVi 

I 

If. 


Loan meat, poultry, fisli 

Ponnfi 

2(6 

1% 


V* 

Egg.« 

Number 


4 

5 

5 


Jovt, A. yi. A 
Feb. i;, m-) 

teethe foods. Such diets will provide all the known 
essential food nutrients in adequate amounts and in 
addition furnish some measure of safety against inade- 
quacies of essentials about which there is at present no 
knowledge. It is absolutely certain that all the essential 
rood factors have not yet been discovered. 

Although there are manv published estimates of the 
human requirements for several of the well known i-ita- 
mins, the scientific basis for these estimates leaves much 
to be desired. This situation is inevitable when one 
stops to consider that the criteria for recognizing bor- 
derline states of vitamin deficiencies are entirely lacking 
in the case of some of the well known vitamins. Prob- 
ab!}' no one is entirel}' satisfied that such criteria as 
have been employed are adequate for the purpose. 
Under these circumstances the best that can be done 
is to suggest tentative allowances that embody liberal 
margins of safety. Sucli daih' allowances for an adult 
would be something on this order : 

Vitamin A, from 5,000 to 6,000 international tinits. 

Thiamin, from I to 2 mg. 

Ascorbic acid, from 60 to 70 mg. 

Vitamin D, unknown. 

Riboflavin, from I to 2 mg. 


* Bmed on Mif* Yearbook of .Agnciilture. page SS3. 
t Count as \ pound of flour each pounds of broad purchased. 


Coombs recommend that salt be given, at least to the 
extent of 15 Gm. a day, in addition" to that contained in 
the diet, but that no attempt be made to limit water 
intake. 


VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS 


Altogether too much dramatic effort has lieen. released 
on the subject of vitamin deficiency diseases and on 
the benefits purported to accrue from ingestion of large 
amounts of vitamin preparations. The general public 
has generously responded with purciiase of vitamin con- 
centrates to the extent of a moue\' outlay of not less 
than $100,000,000 during the past year. There are cases 
of vitamin deficienc)' diseases in the United States, but 
by far the larger proportion of these unfortunate per- 
sons are among those who have not and could not afford 
to buy vitamin concentrates. 

For the treatment of vitamin deficiency diseases, the 
use of vitamin concentrates is amply justified. Some of 
these diseases are associated with diminished capacity' 
to absorb vitamins normallv when administered orally. 
In such cases appropriate routes of injection are clearly 
indicated. 

From our present knowledge of the composition of 
foods, it seems almost impossible that a person could 
contract a vitamin deficiency disease without having 
subsisted for a considerable time on a diet inadequate 
in several respects at one and the same time. Tlic inade- 
quacies are not even limited to the recognized vitamins. 
An analysis of the diets of pellagrins, for example, 
re^’eals that their diets have been wretchedly inadequate 
in many respects. The only sound and permanent solu- 
tion to' the problem of malnutrition is to educate the 
people and adjust the economic situation so that every- 
body can share the benefits of a steady, well balanced 
diet. To do this occasions the need for a much larger 
consumption of tiie so-called protective foods— eggs, 
dairy products, tomatoes, citrus fruits and leafy green 
vegetables. There is no known substitute for a steady, 
well balanced diet carrring liberal quantities of the pro- 


in Taltmit T H.. and Coomirs. F. S.: Certain Aspects of Mineral 
Rcnuirimnllr, i. Ant. Dietet. A. 15:631-633 (Oct.) 1939. 


The estimate for vitamin A provides some margin of 
safet}- over the amount required to restore normal dark 
adaptation in adults exhibiting mild degrees of night 
blindness. The estimate for thiamin provides around a 
100 per cent increase over tliat of diets which barely 
prevent mild degrees of beriberi. The estimate' for 
ascorbic acid is probably at least twice the amount that 
will prevent recognizable signs of scurvy. In the case 
of thiamin and ascorbic acid one ouglit probab!}’ to 
aim at tlie upper limits of these allowances so tliat 
cooking losses for these beat-labile vitamins do not 
reduce tlie actual intake below tiie lower limit. \’itamin 
D is undoubtedly necessary for adults, probably in cou- 
siderably lesser amount than children require, but there 
is no basis for a quantitative estimate. The riboflaviu 


Table 3.— A Good Lotv-CosI Diet: Appro.riwale Nulrilivc 
1 'allies Daily for Sperified Individuals* 


Modcf' 3IO(ipr' 
ately ntclj' 

I'nit ot Active Active 1^oy, Girl. 

Measure Man ‘Woman S Years 5 Years 


Food encrtjy vnlut'.. .. Ciiforfcs SrOrO 1?,3I0 l.T.'O 

Protein Grams (ij 7S 7c 

Ynts Grams 117 94 

Carhobyfirntes.. Grams ’4IX> CilS 271 214 

Calchnn Grams O.Oi 0.SS I.IO 

Phosphorus Grams 1.34 1.42 1*4^ 

Iron 13.4 39,5 32<3 9.4 

YltnimnA Int.unttst 9,f>00 p.r-OO 0,:0() 7.7W 

yitnmit) Bi Int. unltst GlO S-’V) uCO 449 

Ascorl/icacW MtlHprams 70 ('•’f 

Riboflavin,.. Sherman unit*: T2f) COO 7:X) 


* Adapteii from Yearbook of Agriculture, IMD. pace 
t Intcrnutional units. 


estimate is pretty much a surmise, based on quantilie.s 
that accompany diets adequate iu other known food 
essentials. 

For the remainder of the recognized vitamins tberc 
are no general estimates for requirements. 

A PRACTICAL GCIDE TO PLANNING ADEOVATE 
NL'TRITION FOR THE I.VDUSTRIAL WORKER 

It is all ver}’ well to discuss the nutritive needs of 
the industrial tvorkcr in tenns of energ}', protein, 
inorganic elements and vitamins, but embodying all this 
knowledge into a simple practical plan is quite another 
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matter. At this point it must be remembered tliat the 
industrial worker is usually a member of a fainily group 
who eat together at the same table. In addition, any 
practical diet plan must take into account the fact that 
families have some preferences in the choice of foods; 
the plan must be adjusted to fit the pocketbook, and 
the food should be attractive and pleasing. 

The foods common in this country can be classified 
into about a dozen major groups. Suitable quantities 
of foods in these several groups can be combined to 
provide adequate nutrition over a period of a year, a 
month or a week for individuals of different age, sex 
and activity. Of course many combinations of these 
twelve major food groups can be worked out so that 
all the nutritive requirements which have been discussed 
in this paper will be amply provided. As an example 
of such a combination, table 1 shows the rppective 
quantities of food in each group that will provide these 
nutritive essentials over a period of one year, listed 
opposite the descriptions of each type of family mem- 
ber. This particular combination of major food groups 
is one that can be provided at a relatively low cost. 
When the family composition is known it is a simple 
matter to read off in each of the twelve columns the 
quantities of foods that will supply the nutritive needs 
of individual members of the household. Simple addi- 
tion of these quantities will provide the totals required 
by the family during the period of one year. If each 
of the sums is divided by 12 the results will give the 
quantities of foods in each major food group requii-ed 
by the family for one month ; if divided by 50, the result 
is the approximate weekly quantities needed b}'- the 
family. 

If a family consisted of one moderately active man, 
one moderately active woman, a 5 year old daughter 
and an 8 year old son, this family’s food requirements 
could be adequately met by weekly supplies of the kinds 
and quantities of foods (shown separately for each 
member of the family) indicated in table 2. These 
weekly allowances of food provide for the approximate 
daily intake of calories, protein, fat and carboh)'drate 
as well as certain minerals and vitamins in the quan- 
tities shown in table 3. 

'flic weekly cost of this food for these four persons 
would vary somewhat depending on current prices of 
food in the particular locality in which the family lived. 
According to prices reported in 1935-1936 by families 
of wage earners and clerical workers living in a wide 
range of localities in the United States, with adjust- 
ments made in accordance with trends in price levels 
obtained from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, this 
family’s total food bill for one week during the period 
January to October 1938 would have varied (depend- 
ing on the locality) between $6 and §9.50. 

This diet plan provides for choice in eight of the 
twelve food groups as to which particular foods in the 
group the famil)' elects to eat. For reasons discussed 
earlier, the family is urged to introduce as much variety 
as possible in its choices within those food groups which 
provide for choice. According to surveys based on 
about 4,000 records of weekly food consumption, Stie- 
beling and Phipard ® report that approxiniateh'’ SO per 
cent of employed wage earners and clerical workers in 
\ ai lous cities of the United States actually spent enough 
money for food to obtain diets of this nutritive quality, 
.although they actualfo spent enough money to get a 
diet as good as the one suggested in table 1 , the actual 
ood selection of inanj' of these families was such that 
the nutritive value fell short of this plan. The remain- 
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ing 50 per cent did not spend enough money to obtain 
a diet with as good nutritive value as that suggested for 
a good low-cost diet in table 1. The practical problem 
of good nutrition is often, as was shown in these studies, 
a combination of educational and economic factors. 

The plan of food selection outlined in table 1 is 
offered merely as a sample plan to show how the indus- 
trial workers and their families might solve the problem 
of adequate nutrition without undue expense. 


PRESENT STATUS OF BENZENE 
P. A. DAVIS, M.D. 

AKHON, OHIO 

In order to dispel any confusion concerning the 
present status of benzene, it is necessary to have a very 
definite differentiation between benzene and benzine. 

Benzene (benzol QH„) ^ is a single chernical sub- 
stance obtained by distillation of coal tar and is purified 
by redistillation at from 70 to 80 C. Gasoline, or 
benzine,- is obtained from the distillation of petroleum 
and is a mechanical mixture of hydrocarbons ranging 
from C 5 H 12 to QHi^. Its composition varies accord- 
ing to the boiling point. At 36.3 C. it contains from 
60 to 70 per cent of pentane, Substances dis- 

tilling between 30 and 70 C. produce what is commonly 
called gasoline. 

Benzene is obtainable in several grades in commerce; 

1. Benzene: Chemically pure (U. S. P. XI, p, 85) 95 cc. 
distils between 79.5 and 81 C. 

2. Benzene 90 per cent: This is 90 per cent of the distillate 
up to 100 C. Composition from 80 to 85 per cent benzene, 
from 13 to IS per cent of toluene, 2 or 3 per cent of xylene and 
1 per cent heavy residue. 

3. Benzene SO per cent: This is 50 per cent of the distillate 
below 100 C., 90 per cent below 120 C. Composition from 
45 to SO per cent benzene, heavy residue of olefins, paraffins 
and complex bodies and some toluene. 

4. Solvent naphtha : Consists chiefly of xylene, a small amount 
of toluene and thiophene. 

A thorough knowledge of the difference between 
benzene and gasoline will, I believe, explain the dimin- 
ishing number of cases of poisoning by the volatile 
hydrocarbons of the benzylic series. Benzene, toluene, 
xylene, naphthalene, anthracene and phenanthracene 
belong to the benzylic series and contain one or more 
carbon rings. Gasoline, on the other hand, does not 
belong to this series but to a lower unsaturated carbon- 
hydrogen combination commonly called the marsh gas 
series. 

Pure benzene is a chemical entity, while all gasolines 
vary over wide ranges in composition. Commercial 
benzene has the following impurities in varying 
amounts : xylene, toluene, phenol, thiophene, carbon 
bisulfide, acetonitrile, pyridine and traces of many 
other substances. 

Gasolines have no definite composition ; for example, 
gasoline from Pennsylvania contains pentane, hexane, 
heptane and paraffins while gasoline from California 
and Texas contains cyclopentanes, cyclohexanes and 
cycloparaffins. 

Read before the Section on Preventive and Industrial Medicine and 
Public Healtb. at the Ninetieth Annual Session of the American Medical 
Association, St. Louis, May 19, 1939. 

I' Renzene (CnHc or Phil = 78.08; benzol (German], benzole 
(French) phenyihydride, cyclohexatrienne, phene) is a colorless liquid or 
crj'Stais with a density at 20 C. of 0.879, melting- point 5.4 C, boiling 
point 80.3 C.; insoluble in water and miscible with alcohol and ether, 
acetone and glacial acetic acid. 

2. Benzine, or gasoline, is a mixture of hydrocarbons obtained from the 
second portion of the fractional distillation of crude petroleum which con- 
sists of the fraction boiling between 70 and 90 C. A clear colorless 
liquid with a density of from 0.640 to 0.C75. 
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Jom. A. JI. A. 
Feb. 17, isn 


USES 

Benzene has the following uses : 

1. As a solvent for paints, lacquers and varnish, rubber and 
fats. 

2. In color printing. 

3. As a cleaning agent for clothes. 

4. As a motor fuel. 

5. In the chemical manufacturing industry. 

Both benzene and gasoline are poisonous but benzene 
is quicker in its action, and the intensity is much 
greater. There are three avenues of entrance of 
benzene into the body : ( 1 ) the respiratory system, 
(2) the alimentary system and (3) the skin. 

It is my opinion that in from 90 to 95 per cent of 
cases the benzene enters by way of the respiratory 
system, the incidence of cutaneous absorption being 
very small except in those cases in which the hands 
and arms are immersed in solutions containing a large 
percentage of benzene or when the hands are washed 
in benzene to remove grease and rubber. This pro- 
cedure, however, should be condemned. 

Absorption by way of the alimentary system is not 
great but often occurs when materials are introduced 
into the mouth or food that has been in the same room 
with the benzene is eaten or tobacco that has been 
exposed to benzene fumes is put into the mouth. A 
small percentage of benzene is dissolved in the mucous 
secretions of the mouth and throat and swallowed. 
The greater the concentration of the fumes, the greater 
the amount absorbed by the skin and the alimentary 
tract, but under controlled conditions these two avenues 
of absorption are practically negligible. 

The human system can tolerate minute amounts over 
a period of many months if proper aeration and elimi- 
nation are instituted. In other words, a small factor 
of immunity develops through an equilibrium between 
intake and output of absorbed material. Just as soon 
as a minute increase of intake over output develops, 
symptoms begin to appear. 

The following clinical symptoms seem to me to be 
the most predominating after observing and examining 
between 6,000 and 7,000 men and women who have 
worked with the various compounds containing benzene 
or its homologues for the last twenty years : 

1. Peculiar brackish taste. 

2. Slight giddiness. 

3. Unsteady vision and slight headache. 

4. Nausea and vomiting. 

5. Dizziness, ‘‘benzene jag,” odor of benzene. 

6. Weak-ness. Benzene breaks down the body defense against 
acute infections and many secondary conditions develop, such as 
(a) gingivitis, (b) boils, (c) pustular conditions of the skin, 

(d) frequent colds, (c) arthritis and (/) infections of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. Hektoen has done much work on the effect 


17 Menstruation every two or three weeks bv fcmik 
employees. ' 

18. Dermatitis. 

19. Nephritis. 

20. Labored respirations and coma. 

With reference to anemia under paragrapli 16, it may 
be said that many thousands of blood counts have 
shown that this is one of the main factors that the 
industrial physicians must rely on to show the effect 
of benzene on the individual. There first develops a 
slight leukocytosis, later a slight leukopenia, and 
erythropenia with a slight reduction in hemoglobin 
content. With increased absorption this progressively 
gets worse, and the following develops ; 

1. Increased leukopenia. 

2. Increased erythropenia. 

3. Lymphocytosis. 

4. Development of few transitionals. A point is readied when 
the blood forming organs are nearly suppressed and the new 
cells do not form rapidly. 

5. Decrease in coagulation, caused by a decrease in prothrom- 
bin and thrombin, 

6. Decrease in blood calcium. 

7. Decrease in antibody formation. 

8. Severe decrease in hemoglobin formation with increase of 
liematin in the urine and decrease in blood platelet forniations. 

9. The beginning of endothelial lining cells to appear in the 
blood stream. The appearance of these cells indicates the 
serious if not the fatal stage of i>oisoning. 

10. Complete cessation of forntation of new blood cells. 

I have observed in a few cases a condition of vncuola- 
tion in the leukocytes, but this is not a constant factor. 
It probably is due to the inability of tlie cells to retain 
fatty compounds, and I believe that fatty substances ate 
either e.xtracted or prevented from forming in the nerve 
tissue, thus producing the nervous complex. The 
effects of benzene arc nccnmnlativc, more lasting and 
more severe than those of gasoline. 

Temporary exposure to .slight concentrations of 
benzene or gasolene are transient, and complete aera- 
tion causes the effects to di.sappear. It is the constant 
absorption of small amounts daily that produces the 
detrimental effects. 

In October 1935 Yant and Sayers and their asso- 
ciates'* presented a new method for controlling expo- 
sures to benzene by the determination of urine sulfates. 
Since Dr. Yant and bis associates advocated this method 
of detection of the absorption of benzene, I have 
inaugurated it as a routine procedure for all patients 
who work with benzene. During the last ten months 
I have studied 650 workers with the inorganic sulfate 
method in conjunction with blood work, physical e.xanii- 
nations, analysis of the air and any other clinics! 
e.xaminations which I thought might throw some light 
on this method. From my experience I have found 
several factors, whicli I shall mention : 


of benzene on antibody formation. 

7. Increased nervousness with increased pulse, nosebleed, 
uterine bleeding, bleeding from the gums. 

8. Slight temporary increase in blood pressure. 

9. Excessive fatigue at the end of eight hours’ work. 

10. Marked tremors of the hands. 

11. Loss of equilibration in the dark. 

12. Gastric and intestinal disturbances. 

13. Paresthesia— numbness, tingling. 

14. Insomnia— in the first stages drowsiness and in later 
Stages insomnia. 

15. Loss of weight, benzene pallor. 

16. Benzene purpura, nosebleed, anemia. 

S. Uektocn, Ludviz: J. Inf. Di5. IP: C9 (July) 1916. 


1. In most industries using large quantities of ben- 
zene the fire hazard is great ; when it is possible, some 
other solvent is combined with Itenzenc to reduce the 
flash ] 7 oint of the benzene. The nature of the solvent 
determines the accuracy of the test. For example, 
carbon tetrachloride is often used ; it causes the opposite 
effect from benzene on the sulfates and therefore, 
unless there is an extreme reduction, the results src 
not useful as a diagnostic factor. Ethylene diclilonde 
is another solvent that is used with benzene and changci 
the results. 


A. Vant. W. P.: .SchrrnSr, II. 11. ; Saytrs, K. R.; Horralb, 
Eemhtrl. W. It.: J. ladn^t. Jlyz. & Toalcol. 18:69 O^”-) I’'*'" 
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2. There is some variation on different days in the 
same individual working under the same concentrations. 

I have found that in some cases the inorganic sulfates 
in the urine are as low as 50 per cent one day and a 
recheck the following day at the same time and with 
the same concentration shows them to be SO per cent. 
If this were a single case I rvould say that the dis- 
crepancy was due to technic, but a careful check of all 
reagents was made and controls were run to eliminate 
the possibility of error. I have made it a regular rule 
to have all urines below 70 per cent rechecked, and if 
this concentration persists I know that there is some- 
thing wrong in the ventilation or that the individual is 
absorbing benzene from some other source. 

3. Atmospheres containing from 100 to 115 parts 
per million in eight hours have but little effect on the 
inorganic sulfates, but over a period of time there is a 
slight change of from 8 to 10 points. I have not noticed 
any change in the blood when the concentration has 
ranged between 100 to 125 parts per million. 

4. Alcohol and certain foods cause a change in the 
daily sulfates. 

5. It has not been determined how long a person can 
work with inorganic sulfates below 50 per cent before 
a change in the blood occurs. I have several workers 
who have been working for one year and four months, 
with their inorganic sulfates fluctuating from 56 to 
82 per cent, and their blood and all other examinations 
normal. These men are examined completely every 
month, and at the slightest change in the blood picture 
they are removed from contact with benzene. On 
several occasions I have found the inorganic sulfates 
between 8 and 10 per cent when the person had been 
cleaning clothes with benzene, but in two days, t.fter 
tiiere was no contact with benzene, the inorganic sul- 
fates were up to 75 per cent. 

However, may I impress the point of rechecking all 
cases in which the ratio is less than 70 per cent: if the 
percentage is 50 per cent or less two courses must 
be taken; The person must be removed from contact 
with benzene and the ventilation must be corrected 
until air samples show from 100 to 115 parts per 
million. 

The accompanying table shows one of the numerous 
surveys made and the correlation between the concen- 
tration of benzene, inorganic sulfates and the blood 
picture. 

This experiment shows the value of making frec{uent 
urinary sulfate determinations for the control of ben- 
zene absorption. 

PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE MEASURES 

1. Feiililatioii and Safely Devices. — This is one of 
the most important factors. To keep the concentration 
of benzene in the atmosphere below a certain point one 
must recognize the fact that benzene fumes are heavier 
than air and that they are very diffusible. Ventilation 
from the floor by means of suction is preferable to 
overhead ventilation. Ventilation must be general, for 
benzene fumes form pockets. Benzene fumes liberated 
on one floor may produce a ratlier high concentration 
on a floor below if suction ventilation is not used. 

Healthy Persons in Operations Using Bcnseiie, 

M} experience has shown that undernourished, anemic 
persons or those afflicted with bronchitis, any pulmonarv 
condition or cardiac or kidney infections should not be 
placed where they come in contact with benzene or 
gasoline fumes. Female help,- as far as possible, should 
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not be placed where there is a very high concentration 
of any of these fumes, for no matter how healthy they 
are they begin to have menstrual disturbances after 
some absorption. 

A certain group of persons can tolerate a large 
amount of benzene and show but little physical effect. 
Those who are shallow breathers seem to be less affected 
than the deep breathers. There appears to be some 
relation between the permeability of tissue diffusion 
in the lung tissues and the amount of absorption which 
causes physical symptoms to appear. Persons addicted 
to alcohol seem to tolerate benzene or gasoline fumes to 
a greater extent than others. I attempt to place only 
those in fine physical condition on operations in which 
benzene or any allied product may have to be used, 
and I believe that it has been worth while. 

3. Education Program. — Proper instructions to the 
supervisors and the rvorkers in all departments in which 
any volatile substances are used, such as benzene, gaso- 
line. carbon tetrachloride or other such substances, are 

Correlation Between Concentration of ’ Bensenc, Inorganic 
Sulfates and Blood Picture * 
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25 
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• .-UI tests wero taken at a uorkiiiK level ot Itoin feet 4 indies, to 
5 feet 6 Indies, where the operator’s nose is most apt to be when at 
work. These flsures were taken from the rubber industrv. C I and 1! 
and DI and 2 designate machines. 

very important. They should be told of the properties 
of the substance they are using, what conditions might 
develop from excessive inhalation or exposure to it and 
how these conditions can be successfully prevented by 
taking precautions and obe 3 'ing the instructions given. 

4. Frequent E.rammations. — All persons should be 
e-xamined before being allowed to work in these depart- 
ments, The}' should have examinations every thirty 
to ninetj’ days, according to the concentrations of the 
vapor in the various depaitments. If examination of 
the blood, urine, blood pressure, vision, sensation and 
equilibration shows any indications of absorption, the 
person should be transferred to some other job. 
Workers are advised of general health principles and 
methods of elimination of absorbed benzene. 

5. Substitution Products in Place of Benzene . — 
Many substitutions have been tried to replace benzene, 
such as its higher homologues toluene, naphthalene and 
xj'lene and other solvents of the unsaturated hydro- 
carbons. My experience has been that gasoline is less 
poisonous and will eventuall}' replace benzene in nearl}’ 
ail operations until a better nonpoisonous solvent is 
found. 
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STATUS OF BEN ZENE~D AVIS 


Batchelor ® has done some remarkable experimenting 
with benzene and some of its higher homologues by 
using intraperitoneal and subcutaneous injections and 
inhalations in groups of animals. His conclusions are 
that toluene, xylene and hi-flash naphtha are vastly 
superior from a toxic standpoint and are practically 
devoid of the industrial hazard involved in the use of 
benzene. This statement is true with regard to the 
relations of the toxicity, but I do not believe that 
toluene, xylene and hi-flash naphtha can be so lightly 
considered. 

It is not occasional exposure to these compounds that 
causes the harm but the daily exposure over long 
periods of time. Various mixtures, under commercial 
names, have been tried for solvents in order to reduce 
the flash point, thereby reducing the fire hazard. 
These invariably contain carbon tetrachloride. Carbon 
tetrachloride in small quantities, when inhaled, causes 
extreme nausea and often severe vomiting and should 
be used only in closed systems of ventilation. I have 
found that gasoline works almost as well as benzene 
in most operations, and the number of cases of dizzi- 
ness and nausea has been reduced to a minimum. 



Hemoglobin and red cell count not affected; insufficient exposure: 
exposure controlled by urinary sulfate determinations. 


Many things must be considered before the use of 
a substitute product in industry is advocated: 

1. Is it injurious to the human being? 

2. Is its operation more or less efficient? 

3. Is its operation more or less expensive? 

4. Does it require a large outlay of expense to install? 

5. What is the competitor using and what is the quality of 
his product? 

It requires very close cooperation between the medi- 
cal department, the chemical department, the safety 
department and the production efficiency department 
to arrive at a proper conclusion. 

methods of correcting conditions 

The methods of correcting conditions tvhen volatile 
substances are used resolve themselves into a verj’ 
definite procedure ; 

1 Experimentation and research made on the sub- 
stance used as to its detrimental effects on the human 
system. If such a substance causes detrimental effects, 
three main recommendations should be made ; 

A. Discontinuance of the substance, and if this is 

not possible, then i * - 

B. Substitution of an allied substance not so detri- 
mental. and if this is impossible then 

5 “jjgtchclor. /. J.: The Eelalivc Toxicity of Benzol, Am. J. HyK. 

7:^76 (.Mo.') 191'- 
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C. Use of the substance in a closed, airtight system 
which prevents dissemination of the gases, or institu- 
tion of suction ventilation, depending on the nature ol 
the substances as to whether its gaseous torni is heavier 
or lighter than air. 

2. The rotating of the individuals who work with 
the substance to other jobs. 

3. Use of gas marks. This has not proved verv 
practical in industry. 

4. Frequent examinations ; Removal from the joh 
of any one showing signs of poisoning, such as: (1) 
persistent urinary sulfates below 70 per cent; (2) slight 
purpura or hemorrhage from mucous membranes or 
other organs; (3) reduction in white cells of 1,500 
below normal (a 7,000 count is assumed as normal); 
(4) reduction of red cells of from 10 to 15 per cent 
below normal; (5) reduction of hemoglobin below 80 
per cent, and (6) slight variation in coagulation time. 

TREATMENT 

A person who, on examination, shows any effects 
of a solvent such as benzene or its homologues, gasoline 
or its derivatives or carbon tetrachloride, is immediately 
removed from contact with the substance. The treat- 
ment proper of benzene consists of: (1) elimination; 
(2) aeration, oxygen inhalations; (3) treatment of 
gastric disturbances; (4) treatment of secondary 
anemia; (5) supportive measures for the heart and 
protectiouof the kidneys; (6) stimulation of the blood- 
forming organs by use of iron compounds, reticulogcn, 
liver and spleen substances, transfusions and roentgen 
therapy to the long bones; (7) nourishing food with 
an excess of animal fats ; (8) increase of the calcium 
intake, and (9) intravenous saline and dextrose. 

CONCLUSION 

E.xperience has shown that benzene and its deriva- 
tives present a very definite and serious industrial 
health hazard. The primary effects of these substances 
are produced on the blood and blood-forming organs 
with secondary involvement of the nervous system 
and other organs. In high concentrations they cause 
acute poisoning, often with sudden death, and in low 
concentrations a slow but chronic poisoning. The 
hazard can be perfectly controlled by certain definite 
procedures ; 

1. Proper ventilation. 

2. Substitution of less poisonous solvents. 

3. Frequent examination, and the early removal of 
any one showing slight symptoms of poisoning, as 
detected by a low urinary sulfate determination. 

4. Proper education of the supervisors and workers. 

5. Close cooperation between the production and 
medical departments. 

6. Estabiisbment of physical standards for those wlio 
are going to work with benzene or any of its homol- 
ogous compounds. 

633 East Market Street. 


abstract of DISCUSSION' 

Dr. a. G. CEAxen, New York: The warning is still time/) 
not to confuse benzene with benzine. The two products ar 
different technically and in toxicity. There arc also ''‘’'"'"“j 
impurities in commercial benzene. With regard to carl) ca.^ 
finding, much emphasis is often placed on blood counts s 
ing reduction in leukocytes and red cells. Dr. Davu ^ 
warned of the leukocytosis which sometimes precedes the 
penia and may be misleading. Urinary tests furnish a P •• 
tica! guide, but Dr. Davis well emphasized the piuaiis- 
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errors due to mixed solvents, the daily variations which may 
occur in the individual case and the failure at times to obtain 
a significant test even in the presence of dangerous e.posure. 
In preventive work it is well to remember the heaviness of 
the fumes. This condition is present with many industrial 
solvents and calls generally for lateral or down draft for its 
removal. I would stress the value of education, I have had 
good results by particularly instructing workers not to inhale 
the fumes recklessly, and in case of an unusual or temporarily 
increased exposure they almost involuntarily withdraw and 
cease to breathe deeply. There are dangers in substituting 
other solvents for benzene, as sometimes the substitute may 
prove to be equally or more toxic. This is true also in some 
cases in which benzene has been diluted with other solvents. 

I would ask Dr. Davis what he can tell us as to recurrence 
of serious sj'mptoms among patients who had apparently 
returned to normal after treatment for benzene poisoning. 
Such apparently cured persons with a normal blood picture 
after a slight intercurrent infection like influenza sometimes 
seem rapidly to grow worse. Is this usually the case? Some- 
thing to bear in mind with regard to benzene poisoning is 
that in the patients’ subsequent life great care should be exer- 
cised to avoid the exposures which might reactivate their 
symptoms. 

Dr. Louis Schwartz, New York: As Dr. Davis stated, 
the use of benzene in industry is diminishing and its place is 
being taken by solvent naphtha or some other agent which is 
less toxic. To.xic symptoms usually occur from inhalation of 
these substances and not from contact with the skin. Dr. 
Davis has said that 9S per cent of the cases of benzene poison- 
ing are due to inhalation. That is true because when these 
substances are inhaled they are inhaled in minute proportions 
and taken into the body; they do not irritate the mucous mem- 
branes or the skin. If the skin is exposed to them in concen- 
trated form, it is defatted and blistered and its absorptive 
qualities are impaired. This is true of all the volatile solvents ; 
those substances do not inflame the skin but penetrate it, and 
they are more likely to cause toxic reactions than those which 
inflame the skin. Most of these volatile solvents take the fat 
out of the skin. Persons who have greasy skins can with- 
stand their action much better than those who have dry skins. 
This brings up the point of how to prevent dermatitis from 
these substances. When a person handles them he should rub 
olive oil or some other animal or vegetable fat into the skin 
to replace whatever fat has been taken out by the solvent. 
Another way of preventing dermatitis from these substances 
is to wear gloves; rubber gloves ordinarily do not withstand 
the action of these solvents and are easily soluble in them, so 
synthetic rubber should be used because that stands up much 
better. I should like to ask Dr. Davis what his e.xperience 
has been in noting symptoms of dermatitis in cases of benzene 
poisoning. He will probably tell you that dermatitis is not 
common among those who suffer with benzene poisoning, and 
those who suffer from dermatitis are not so likely to have 
benzene poisoning. 

Dr. P. a. Davis, Akron, Ohio: In answer to Dr. Cranch’s 
question in regard to the recurrence of symptoms with some 
concurrent infection, I do not believe that the patient has been 
discharged as completely cured before he has this condition. 
For instance, I had occasion recently during an epidemic of 
influenza to observe several men who, while they had a low 
urinary sulfate level, around 60 or 70 per cent, were taken 
off the job and subsequently contracted an influenza infection. 
They returned to normal slowly, probably because benzene 
absorption bad produced some effect on the myelogenous tissues 
and on the spleen and prevented the normal return of the 
blood cells, 1 recall a case in which a man had had acute 
benzene poisoning and there developed definite leukopenia and 
cryihropcnia ; his urinary sulfates returned to normal in three 
weeks and his blood to 95 per cent. The red and white cells 
returned to normal. He teas not put back in contact with 
benzene but was placed in another position entirely free from 
any volatile substances, and influenza developed. After his 
mfluenza apparently cleared up he still seemed to have benzene 


poisoning, and the only explanation I have for that is that 
the blood-forming organs had not returned to normal before 
he had a subsequent infection or some other involvement. It 
takes a long time for the blood-generating organs to return 
to normal antibody formation. They remain as a stationary 
factor for some time after the blood picture and the urinary 
sulfate picture have assumed a normal status. With regard 
to the dermatitis caused by benzene, acute benzene poisoning 
does not necessarily show up as a skin condition at all. The 
dermatitis from benzene is contact dermatitis and not systemic 
dermatitis. In only a few cases does systemic dermatitis result 
from benzene poisoning. With regard to protection of the 
workers, I have a hard time convincing the engineers that, 
since nobody has been killed or poisoned while manufacturing 
these materials, no one should be poisoned or killed while using 
them. If proper protection is given, whether against benzene, 
a halogenated compound or any other volatile substance with 
toxic effects, by masks or whatever safety devices are avail- 
able, I do not think any trouble will be experienced. The 
organization with which I am connected has instituted the use 
of a wax ointment. Men who are going to work with benzene 
smear it all over their hands, arms and faces. This ointment 
is not soluble in benzene, so they have little absorption but 
sufficient skin protection. I think there must be externa! pro- 
tection against all these substances if acute absorption is to be 
avoided. 

THE CARDIOPATHOLOGY OF 
HEATSTROKE 

GALE WILSON, M.D. 

SEATTUE 

Under the term “heatstroke” are herein inckided four 
deaths from hyperpyrexia, one caused by insolation or 
“sunstroke,” and three from artificially induced pyrexia 
by the so-called fever machine. 

Historically this affliction is as old as Biblical times, 
being described in 2 Kings (Osier ^). The early 
Arabians felt that Sirius, the Dog Star, in some way 
was responsible for the symptomatology and called the 
disease “siriasis.” During the British occupation of 
India and subsequently, heatstroke has received con- 
siderable attention, but the pathologic condition in the 
fatal cases has apparently been decidedly secondary to 
the clinical manifestations. Osier ^ dispenses with the 
morbid anatomy in these few words: “Rigor mortis 
occurs early and putrefactive changes may come on 
with great rapidity. The venous engorgement is 
extreme, particularly in the cerebrum. The left ven- 
tricle is contracted (Wood) and the right chamber 
dilated. The blood is usually fluid ; the lungs are 
intensely congested. Parenchymatous changes occur in 
the liver and kidneys.” 

Webster also dismisses death from heatstroke with 
this concluding sentence : “The autopsy findings will 
be those due to either syncope or asphyxia.” From the 
condition at autopsy of the four cases to be presented 
it would appear that the cardiac lesions found in all 
the cases closely approximate those found in death from 
electricity or lightning as described by Kratter (quoted 
by Webster) and consisting of “subendocardial ecclw- 
motic extravasations combined with bloody emphysema 
of the larger bronchi.” Wood ^ adds nothing to Osier’s 
description of the morbid anatomy. 

1. Osier, William: The Principles and Practice of Medicine, cd. 10, 
New* York, D. Appleton & Co., 1927, 

2. Webster, R. W. : Legal Medicine and Tojticology, Philadelphia, 
\V. B. Saunders Company, 1930. 

3. DelafielU and Prudden's Textbook of Pathology, revised by Francis 
Carter Wood, New York, William Wood & Co. 
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REPORT OF CASES 

Case 1.— C. O., a white man aged 45, a laborer, had been 
out of \York for several months. September IS he reported for 
work with a logging crew, working as a sawyer. By a coinci- 
dence this day was one of the hottest days of the year, averaging 
about 92 F. in the woods where the crew was working. At 
noon the man came to the mess shack but did not feel very 
well, said he was “sick to his stomach” and drank only a cup 
of coffee. Returning to work after the lunch rest, he worked 
more slowly than his partner until midafternoon, when he siid- 
<Ienly dropped his saw, began to shout and tear his hair, and 
then ran off into the woods. Pursued by his fellow workers 
he was returned to the camp “raving mad and so hot he siz- 
zled,” according to the foreman. On admission at the hospital 
iiis temperature was 105 F. and he was unconscious. I'wo hours 
later fabout four hours after the acute onset), and without 
regaining consciousness, he died with a temperature of 107 by 
a.xilla. At the autopsy, three hours after death, a purpuric 
spot deep in the right axilla, and a series of similar spots over 
the back and midportion of the left arm, were observed. The 
chest contained approximately ISO cc. of bloody fluid in each 
pleural cavity and there was marked pulmonary congestion 
with bloody froth in the bronchi. The heart showed a massive 
subendocardial hemorrhage on the septal and posterior walls 
of the left ventricle extending up under the base of the mitral 
valve. There were petechial spots in both kidneys. 

Case 2. — I. T., a white man aged 62, had "fever therapy” 
in a doctor’s office. This was his second sucli treatment. It 
was started at 10 a. m., and at 1 p. m. the temperature was 
106 F. and the heat was discontinued. At 2 o’clock he was 
removed from the machine and at 5 o’clock the temperature 
was still 106 and the patient was unconscious. At 8 o'clock 
he was admitted to the hospital in a deep coma and he died 
shortly after midnight without regaining consciousness, with 
a terminal temperature of 106 F. by axilla. The autopsy gave 
essentially negative results except for cerebral edema and con- 
gestion, and subendocardial hemorrhages throughout the septal 
and posterior walls of the left ventricle. 


liie most striking, and probably the actually fatal 
ineclianisin is a rather extensive hemorrhage under the 
endocardium of the left ventricle, especially on the septal 
wall in the region of the bundle of His. In none of 
these cases were seen the gastrointestinal heniorrliagcs 
reported by Chunn and Kirkpatrick.' 

509 American Bank Building. 


DERMATITIS AMONG PLATE 
PRINTERS 

P. A. NEAL, Jf.D. 

A^sislant Siirceon, U. S. PhIiUc UcallU Service 
WASHINGTON, 1). C. 

In a large printing establishment, a considerable pev- 
centage of plate printers had suffered for many years 
from recurrent cutaneous lesions of the hands and 
arms. So frequent were tlicse lesions that the 
cinploy'ces and the management requested an investiga- 
tion not only because of the protests of the workers hut 
also because of the financial loss due to compensation 
and time lost from work. 

'I'he establishment employs 1,058 workers, but most 
of the dermatitis occurred among the group of 318 
plate printers and their forty-seven skilled helpers. This 
group of men lost thirteen man years of working time 
during tire period of 1900-1936 at an estimated loss of 
1$50,000 in lost time, not counting compensation, cost 
of medical treatment and the sufferings of the workers. 

Among the other 693 workers no records could lie 
found of any lost lime from occupational dermatitis 
occurring during this ])eriod. 

OCCUPATIONAt. PROCESS 


Case 3. — ^F. J., a white man aged 23, always previously well, 
bad “fever therapy” for a gonorrheal urctiiritis. He had been 
I’cinovcd from the caliinet and his temperature was down to 
101 F. by mouth when it suddenly began to rise and in spite 
of constant ice packs the beat rose to 110 degrees by axilla 
and be died approximately three hours after tfic tciupcraturc 
began to rise. Autopsy showed petechial beiuorriiagcs on the 
right side of the chest and small c.xtravasatioiis of blood 
ibrougliout the pectoral muscles. Tlicrc was a massive sub- 
endocardial hemorrhage in the left ventricle involving the sep- 
tum and the posterior wall, c.xteiiding tbrougli the thickness 
to the septum. There were also petechial hemorrhages in the 
brain stem and kidney. 

Case 4.— M. L., a white man aged 26, was given "fever 
therapy” for the third time in a doctor's oflScc. After removal 
from the machine his temperature had dropped to 101 F. by 
mouth when he had a convulsion and his temperature began 
to rise. He was sent to the hospital and packed in ice but 
his temperature continued to rise and at death, four hours 
after the convulsion, the axillao' heat was 108.6 F. Autopsy 
revealed congestion of the brain with extravasations of blood 
about the superior surface of the cerebellum and a subendo- 
cardial hemorrhage in the left ventricle, rather generalized, but 
most marked in the septum in the region of the bundle of His. 

COM. M EXT 

In four deaths from hyperpyrexia, one “natural” and 
tlirec “fever therapy'” cases, the same type of heart 
lesion was present and yet all four persons before the 
fatal illness were supposedly in “good health.” The 
] 5 redominant feature of the clinical picture is the tre- 
incndous rise in body temperature, accompanied by 
unconsciousness, and both probably caused by cerebral 
edema and later by actual petechial hemorrhages in the 
brain. 


Tlie engraved plates are covered with ink by jiress 
rollers and the plate printer wipes the excess ink from 
the plates by passing the bare hands rapidly over the 
plate. The ink that accumulates on the Iiands is wiped 
off on an apron. The ajiron is usually Iicavily crusted 
with dried ink from continued use, showing that it is liut 
infrequently changed. In the interval Iielwccn wiping 
off the plates, the plate printer cleans the ink from 
used plates with a piece of cloth saturated with gasoline 
which he holds in his hare hands. In the.se operations 
the hazards to the skin are not only from simple con- 
tact with the ink and gasoline but also from having the 
ink rubbed into the skin. 

To clean the bands, which is done twice a day, the 
plate jirinters use a common sink containing a light 
nonirritant mineral oil in which the ink is soluble. The 
hands are wiped off with cheesecloth which is kept in 
the oil. Following this, soap and water arc used to 
remove the oil from the hands. Many of the workers, 
in addition to the soap and water, use a stiff lirush for 
scrubbing and some use jiotassium carlionate with the 
brush, while others use white sand and still others use 
all these cleaning agents. The abrasive action of tbe.5e 
mechanical cleaners and the keratin solvent action of 
the potassium carbonate were no small factors in the 
etiology of the dermatitis. -As proof of this, twenty- 
four rotary press jirinters who have some ink expo.'urc 
but whose work docs not entail wiping the ink off the 
plates and who did not use the brushes for cleaning the 


4. Chunn, G. 0., and Kirtl.alrich. C. I..: Fatal R«ult ol Anirt’-* 
:vcr Therapy, .Mil. Surscon 81:281 (Oct.) 1937. , 

Rcatl the Section on Preventive and Indu<tf»al 

iblic Health at the Ninetieth Annual Se«tion of the 

i<ociatKm, St, I-ou?*, May 19, 1939. 
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hands had no dermatitis at any time. In fact, when 
plate printers complained of stubborn cases of derma- 
titis they were often transferred to the rotarj'' press 
printing job, where the dermatitis disappeared. On the 
other hand, among the forty-seven skilled helpers whose 
job it was to clean the ink buckets and fountains with 
gasoline there occurred three cases of dermatitis. These 
workers were exposed to more gasoline than were the 
plate printers but were less exposed to the inks, and 
they also used the same cleaning methods as were used 
by the plate printers. 

Actual examination was made of 389 workers. The 
occupational history was taken to determine the workers’ 
entire industrial experience, which disclosed that the 
majority of the plate printers, rotary press printers and 
skilled helpers had spent their entire working time at 
these occupations at their present place of emplojanent 
and that all the employees who had dermatitis of the 
hands incurred this condition while working at this 
establishment. The shortest length of time after 


of the ply'sical examination. Four types of cutaneous 
lesions were found: 1. Chronic inflammation of the skin 
characterized by erythema and papules which developed 
into vesicles varying in size from a millet seed to a 
marble. The vesicles were easily ruptured, leaving 
denuded areas and forming crusts. Scaliness and fis- 
sures often followed this crusting and remained for a 
considerable time. Occasionally infection of a ruptured 
vesicle resulted in tlie formation of pustules and 
ulcers. New crops of vesicles appeared from time to 
time and some of the patients stated that they had had 
this condition of the hands for more than fifteen years. 
The dorsum and the interdigital spaces, the palms and 
the wrists of both hands were usually affected. How- 
ever, in a few cases the lesions were restricted to the 
right hand. Sixteen of the twenty-one plate printers 
had dermatitis of this type. 2. The three skilled 
helpers, whose work it was to clean the ink fountains 
and buckets, and two plate printers had chronic derma- 
titis of the hands and wrists characterized by induration, 


Table 1. — Dcnnatophytosis of the Feet 


riate Printers Rotars- Pre.'S Printers Skilled Helpers 


Dermatitis 
ol Hands 
at Present 

No DeniiH' 
titis ot 
the Hands 

Dermatitis 
o{ Hands 
at Present 

No Derma- 

Dermatitis 

No Derma- 


Patch Tests 

the Hands 

at Present 

the Hands 

Total 

Positive 

Negative 

No. % ' 

No. % ' 

' No. % ' 

So. % ' 

No. % 

No. % ' 

No. St' 

No. ■% 

'A' 

p 


Total nuinbar a.\ai«iu«i 

Microscopic e.Yaralnatlon positive for 

21 


264 


0 


0.3 


3 


43 


354 


1.3 


82 


pathOBenie funei ot {cet 

Culture positive for pathogenic fungi 

7 

33 .a 

91 

::4.5 

0 

0 

■s 

34.S 

1 

5S.5 

n 

20.9 

HO 

52.S 

5 


2S 

S4.1 

of feet 

Clinical evidcnca of dcrmatophytosls 

G 

2S.G 

71 

26.9 

0 

0 

5 

21.7 

1 


10 


C‘3 

26.3 

3 


21 

234 

of feet 

One or both microscopic or culturai 
c,\-aminations positive for patho- 


33..'! 

S4 

3l.y 

0 

0 

7 

30.4 

0 

0 

33 

S0.-2 

in 

51.3 

6 

40.2 

28 

34.2 

genic fungi of feet 

Clinical evidence of (lermatophrtosh- 
of feet, and either mieroscople or 
cultiirai e.vaminatlons or both posl- 

S 

ns.i 

ton 

:;T.9 

0 

0 

s 

34.S 

1 

53.3 

12 

27.0 

329 

30.4 

3 

55..1 

29 


tlve lop pathogenic fungi of feet.. 
Cllnienl Dvlilence of derma tophytosis 
of feet, but negative by micro- 


W.O 

4S 

1'.2 

0 

0 

4 

17.4 

0 

0 

4 

9.3 

CO 

10 9 

4 

50.8 

3fl 

19.3 

scopje and cultural examination... 

3vJther clinical evidence of derma to- 
pbytosis of feet or microscopic 
examination or cultural e.xamlnQ- 
tion positive for pathogenic fungi 

d 

14..'! 


13.0 

0 

0 

3 

13.1 

0 

0 

9 

20.9 

-■51 

34.4 


33.4 

32 

34.G 

of feet 

11 

52.4 


51..'. 

0 

0 

11 

47.8 

1 

iiiiM 

21 

45.S 

ISO 


' 

55 .S 

41 
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Of the 31S plate printers, twenty-five bad only an e.vandnncion of the hands, and on eight no specimen.s for inycologie .study were made. 


employment that it took dermatitis to develop was eleven 
months and the longest about fort)’’ years. About one 
half the tutmber of workers who had dermatitis had 
worked for ten years or more before they contracted it. 

The past and present medical histories were taken in 
an attempt to tie up any allergic personal or famih- 
history with the susceptibility to the dermatitis, as well 
as in an effort to determine its origin and duration. 

A history of familial allergy was about the same in 
all the groups examined, but it was found that a per- 
sonal history of allergy was twice as frequent among 
those who had dermatitis as among those who had 
not. The season of the year plaved no role in the occur- 
rence of the dermatitis. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
woikers who were found to have dermatitis and 57 per 
cent of the workers who stated that they had had 
dermatitis lost no time from work because of their 
condition. The majority of the remaining affected 
employees lost from one week to two months’ time from 
work as a result of their dermatitis. 

fhe men were then stripped and examined for 
cutaneous lesions. Twenty-one plate printers and three 
skilled helpers had dermatitis of the hands at the time 


roughness, drjmess and wrinkling, accompanied by 
firmly adherent thin scales and no vesiculation. This 
type of lesion is characteristic of chronic dermatitis 
caused by long exposure of the skin to fat solvents. 
3. One plate printer had a pustular perifolliculitis of 
the dorsum of the hands and plugging of the pores of 
the skin on the hands and forearms with numerous pit- 
like scars from healed areas of previous folliculitis. 
The dorsum of the hands and forearms of about 20 per 
cent of the plate printers showed enlarged pores plugged 
with dried ink. 4. Three plate printers had an eruption 
of the palms characterized b}- deep-seated vesicles, 
resembling dermatophytids. In addition, these men 
gave negative patch tests and had demonstrable fungous 
infections on other parts of the body. 

Thirty-seven additional plate printers gave a history 
of having had dermatitis of the hands, which they con- 
sidered due to their occupation. Three of these are 
now employed as rotary press printers and have had no 
dermatitis since that time. 

In an effort to find what part fungous infections 
played in the etiology of the dermatitis occurring in 
this establishment, microscopic and culture e.xaminations 
of material from the hands and feet of 354 of these 
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men were made. In this study a definite diagnosis of 
dermatophytosis was made only when pathogenic fungi 
could be demonstrated either by the microscope or by 
culture. 

Pathogenic fungi were present in 129 cases (36.4 
per cent). All the fungi were isolated from the feet — 
none from the hands. The lesions seen on the hands 
of the men did not resemble dermatophytoses. More- 
over, there was no difference between the mycologic 
observations on the plate printers who had dermatitis 
on the hands and the mycologic observations on the 
other men examined who did not have dermatitis. 
Neither was there any difference in the frequency of 
occurrence of clinical evidence of dermatophytosis 
between these groups. 

Patch tests were performed on 121 individuals, of 
whom eighteen were plate printers who had dermatitis 
of the hands at the time of examination. Thirty-three 
were plate printers who gave a history of dermatitis 
of the hands. As controls I used fifty plate printers 
who had been employed for ten years or longer and who 
had never had dermatitis of the hands, and twenty 
employees of the Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
National Institute of Health who never had known 
contact with any of the printing inks used. No posi- 
tive reactions were obtained among the seventy controls 
given patch tests. Nine of the eighteen plate printejs 
who had dermatitis at the time of examination gave 
positive reactions to the inks. Four of the thirty-three 
plate printers who gave a history of dermatitis of the 
hands gave positive reactions to the inks. Some of 
those who gave positive reactions reacted to more than 
one of the inks. Reactions were obtained only from 
orange, red, brown and yellow inks. The thirteen inks 
used in the patch tests were all of secret formulas and 
of complex composition, containing at least thirty color- 
ing components in addition to various fillers, varnishes, 
oils and driers. I was informed that there are more 
than 1,000 different ingredients used in making these 
inks. Patch tests with tlie individual components of 
the inks could not be performed because their com- 
positions are secret and therefore were not revealed to 
me. 

Most of the dermatitis found in this establishment 
was undoubtedly of occupational origin, as is shown by 
the history and clinical appearance of the lesions and 
by the results of the patch tests. Dermatophytoses 
played but a small, if any, role in the etiology of these 
cases. 

The actual causative agents were proved to be the 
inks and the cleaning materials used for the plates and 
for the skin. 

The action of these irritants was augmented by 
mechanical trauma of the occupational process. 

Hypersensitivity, acquired after exposure for a year 
or longer, was a factor in about 25 per cent of the 
cases, as was shown by the patch tests. 

recommexdatioxs 

1 A complete preemployment examination should be 
made of plate printers by a physician who is aware of 
the hazards to the skin, associated with these occu- 
pations, 

2. Periodic medical examinations of plate printers 
should be made, particular attention being paid to the 
evidence of cutaneous diseases. Dermatitis of any 
emplo.vee should be carefully investigated and proper 
remedial measures instituted. 


Jour. A. M. 
Fe». 17, ISO 

3. Workers handling cleaning fluids should, when- 
ever possible, be required to wear rubber gloves with 
the sleeves buttoned down over the gloves in order to 
prevent the irritant chemicals from getting inside the 
gloves. Such rubber gloves should be made of s,vn- 
thetic rubber which is not easily affected by the volatile 
solvents. 

4. Clean towels and clean aprons should be furnished 
to the workers daily. 

5. The use of a common oil trough should be discon- 
tinued and some method should be instituted whereby 
each worker uses oil and cheesecloth not used by any 
one else. 

6. The use of abrasive cleaning agents and strong 
alkalis should be prohibited. Only a good grade of 
liquid soap should be used. 

7 . Shower baths and wash rooms should be kept 
clean and scrubbed daily with soap and hot water. 

8. Individual paper sandals should be furnished 
workers using the shower baths. 

9. Separate lockers for work clothes and street 
clothes should be furnished plate printers to prevent 
soiling the street clothes with the inks and other sub- 
stances capable of producing dermatitis. 

National Institute of Health. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 
Dr. Louis Schwartz, New York: Sometimes the reluc- 
tance of tile managers of a company to reveal secret formulas 
may be overcome by asking them to put together groups of 
chemicals, not giving their names, for patch testing. For 
instance, all the dyes that went into the composition of the 
offending inks could have been mi.ved together without their 
names being divulged and the susceptible workers patch tested 
wifi) the mixture to find out whetlicr the dyes were the irri- 
tants. If a positive patch test resulted from this mixture of 
dyes, then the management could have been asked to divide 
the dyes into si.x groups of five dyes each, still not divulging 
the names of the dyes but only giving them numbers. Patch 
tests could then have been performed with the six groups of 
dyes and the group which gave the positive patch test would 
have been the one that contained the offending dye. The 
individual dyes in this group could then have been used for 
patch testing and the offending dye could have been identified 
by number and surely there could have been no objection from 
the management to give the name of the offending dye, pro- 
vided the names of the ones that did not cause dermatitis were 
not mentioned. Tin's would not have revealed a secret for- 
mula. The same procedure could have been followed with the 
various varnishes, oils, fillers and driers which ivent into the 
composition of the inks. It is inferred that removal to other 
jobs resulted in a cure of the dermatitis; but the paper also 
states that thirty-seven additional plate printers with a history 
of dermatitis no longer had it although they were still working 
at the job. This shows that these men had lost their hyper- 
sensitivity. I wish to emphasize that it is not advisable to 
remove employees with mild occupational dermatitis from their 
jobs before they arc given a chance to get “hardened, as the.' 
call it. This losing of their hypersentitivity or developing an 
immunity actually happens in many cases if the man v.ilh 
dermatitis continues to work and gets well while on the joh- 
In other words, continued exposure to a chemical .sensitizes 
some workers, but most of those who thus become sensitized 
will become immune if they arc allowed to continue to work. 

Of course, while working they should be given proper 
live clothing as well as treatment for their condition. Onlj 
those should be taken off the' job and transferred to other 
occupations who show that they cannot acquire this immunity. 

T would advocate that at least a month's trial at a job 
allowed 'for' those with mild involvement so as to give them a 
chance to become hardened. 
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A STUDY OF 2,400 ELECTROCARDIO- 
GRAMS OF APPARENTLY 
HEALTHY MALES 

HARRY J. JOHNSON, M.D. 

NEW YORK 

The chief hope of influencing favorably the mor- 
tality and morbidity of coronaiy heart disease rests 
with the earliest possible detection of its presence in 
an individual, as well as the elimination of predisposing 
factors. The only means available at present by which 
the presence of coronary disease can be detected before 
symptoms are present is by the electrocardiogram. 
Although one is not justified in attempting to diagnose 
heart disease from an electrocardiographic tracing 
alone, changes in the coronary circulation frequently 
occur which can be detected by electrocardiogram 
long before symptoms or signs become apparent. The 
extent to which disease must progress before symptoms 
become evident varies rvith individuals and is by no 
means constant. An exact relationship between the 
objective appearances in the electrocardiogram and the 
symptoms and progression of the disease has not been 
established. 

A serial study of electrocardiograms in conjunction 
with the physical examination and an analysis of habits, 
occupation and diversions, beginning at a time when 
the coronary circulation is normal as judged by electro- 
cardiographic appearances as well as subjective symp- 
toms, and continuing at regular intervals through life, 
would be enlightening. By such means it might be pos- 
sible to correlate habits, exercise, work and various 
physical factors with the onset and subsequent develop- 
ment of coronary heart disease. Such an investigation 
is now in progress. 

This report is based on the study of 2,400 electro- 
cardiograms taken as part of the periodic health exami- 
nation of apparently healthy men. These were all 
policyholders with more than $25,000 of life insurance 
in force, who were allowed the privilege of this exami- 
nation each year. They represent men from every state 
in the country, in both urban and rural communities. 
The average age of the entire group was 47.8 years. 


Table 1 . — Symptoms Rcjcrahtc to the Heart in 
2,400 Apparently Normal Males 


Pain around heart 

Palpitation 

Shortnefs of breath 

Heartburn and pain In nbdomen. 

Pear of heart disease 

No symmomF. 


Group 1 

Group 2 

Group 3 

{%\\, 33.8%> <1,389, 55.8%) (250, 

No 

Borderline 

Definite 

Abnor> 

Impair- 

Impflir- 

malitlcs 

ments 

ments 

1.7 

4.0 

5.2 

0.9 

1.0 

2.S 

1,4 

1.7 

3.2 

2.8 

2.7 

1.6 

0.4 

I!o 

1.2 

93.1 

00.3 

87.2 


In this study the attempt to correlate habits and the 
lesnlts of physical e.xannnation udth electrocardio- 
graphic changes has been made. Only tlie three 
conventional leads have been considered in the electro- 
cardiogram. 

The group of 2,400 has been divided into three 
classifications: first, those with normal electrocardio- 
grains ; second, those with borderline changes ; and, 
third, those with definite impairments. We have con- 


sidered borderline such electrocardiographic changes as 
low or iso-elgctric T^ and T;, left or right axis deviation,’ 
inverted' or diphasic Ti, premature contractions, and 
depression of the RT segments of more than 1 mm. 
We have considered as definite impairments such 
changes as PR interval of more than 0.21 second, .QRS 
interval more than 0.11 second, inverted or diphasic 
Tj, inverted or diphasic To, relatively deep Qj, auricu- 
lar fibrillation, or any combination of these. In group 1, 
that is, those which are normal, were found 33.8 per 
cent; in group 2, the borderline, 55.8 per cent; and in 
group 3, those with definite impairments, 10.4 per cent. 

The various' complaints of the individual at the time 
of examination were carefully noted and are listed in 
table 1. Among these were listed precordial distress 
of any kind, palpitation, dyspnea of even the slightest 
degree and abdominal pain. Also included among those 


Table 2.— Percentage Incidence of Abnormalities and Habits 
of 2,400 Males, Grouped According to the Seriousness 
of Electrocardiographic Changes 



Group 1 

Group 2 

Group 3 


(SU, 33.Sfc) (1,330, 53.S%) (230, 


No 

Borderline 

I>cfinite 


Abnor- 

Impair- 

Impair- 

Complaint 

maiitles 

ments 

ments 

Weicht 

Overweight 10% or more 

24.5 

4S.7 

46.4 

Undcnrcjglit 10% or more 

0.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Cardiac cDlargeacnt 

1.0 

3.0 

0.2 

Heart murmurs 

Systolic 

4.S 

6.0 

10.4 

Diastolic 

0.1 

0.1 

l.C 

Blood pressure 

Systolic 150 mm. or more 

3.4 

0.9 

19.6' 

Diastolic 100 inin. or more 

2.1 

C.3 

14.8 

Occupation— executive 

G7.T 

70.7 

72.0 

Habits 

Users ol tea 

2C.0 

31.0 

86 8 

Users ot coffee 

82.5 

79.5 

S0.8 

Users ot alcohol 

76,0 

71.7 

71.5 

Recreation 

Sedentary bobbles 

0.4 

5.6 

48 

Moderate e.xercisc 

55.5 

53.2 

52.0 

Strenuous e.vercise 

IG.O 

11.6 

8.S 

History of heart disease in family. . 

16.5 

16.G 

17.2 

Average age 

45.S 

4S.5 

50.8 


with complaints was any person who mentioned that 
he was at all heart conscious or had any fear of heart 
disease. In group 1, 93.1 per cent had no complaints. 
In group 2, 90.3 per cent had no complaints. In group 
3, 87.2 per cent had no complaints. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that these people came for a periodic 
health e.xamination and not necessarily because they 
were ill. It is interesting to note that only 12.8 per 
cent of those who had serious impairments gave any 
symptoms that could be at all referable to the heart. 

In table 2 is an attempted correlation of the various 
observations from the physical examination with elec- 
trocardiographic changes. The most significant factor 
noted was the prevalence of overweight in group 3. In 
group 1, 24.5 per cent were more than 10 per cent 
overweight, wliile in group 3, 46.4 per cent were over- 
weight. In group 1, 6.9 per cent were underweight 
and, in group 3, 1.6 per cent were underweight. Thus, 
overweight is found approximately twice as frequently 
in group 3 as in group 1. 

Enlargement of the heart as determined by palpation 
and percussion was found present in only 1 per cent 
of group 1 and 9.2 per cent of group 3. This is very 
striking. 

Systolic murmurs were heard in 4.8 per cent of 
group I and 10.4 per cent of group 3, a very substantial 
increase. 


From the records of the Life Extension Examiners. 
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_ The study of blood pressure seemed particularly sig- 
nificant. In group 1 there were 3.4 per cent who had 
a systolic pressure of more than 150 mm. In group 3 
there were 19.6 per cent who had a systolic pressure 
of more than 150 mm. In group 1 there were 2.1 per 
cent who had a diastolic pressure of more than 100 mm. 
In group 3 there were 14.8 per cent who had a diastolic 
pressure greater than 100 mm. This indicates that 
hypertension was more than six times as prevalent in 
group 3 as in the normal group. 


Table 3. — Elcctrocardiogral’liic Iiiipainiiciils in 
Various Blood Pressure Groups 




Group 1 

Group 2 

Groun 3 


(2,400) 

(811, 3S.8%) (1,339, 55.8%) (230, 10.4%1 


Number 

No 

Borderline 

Definite 

Diastolic 

in 

Abnor* 

Impair* 

Impair- 

Blood Pressure 

Group 

malities 

ment.c 

nr»enl*; 

Less than 70 

30.1 

4G.C 

41.G 

11.8 

From 70 to 79 

818 

40.0 

52.4 

7.n 

Fjojn 80 to 80.-.- - - 

820 

S2.0 


P.8 

From 93 to 99 

309 

10.1 

G3 9 

it.o 

100 or more 

13S 

12.0 

CO .9 

20.< 


In order to throw further light on the relationship 
of blood pressure to electrocardiographic changes, the 
cases included in groups 1 and 3 were divided into those 
whose diastolic pressures fell between 70 and 80, 80 and 
90, 90 and 100 and over 100 mm; This is shown in 
table 3. A very significant increase was noted in those 
who fell in group 3 as the diastolic pressures increased. 
Of those whose diastolic pressures were lietween 70 
and SO mm., 40 per cent were in group 1 and 7.6 per 
cent were in group 3 ; diastolic pressures 80 to 90 nnn., 
32 per cent were in group 1 and 9.8 per cent in group 3 ; 
diastolic pressures 90 to 100 mm., 19.1 per cent were in 
group 1 and 1 1 per cent in group 3 ; those with 100 nun. 
or more, 12.3 per cent were in group 1 and 26.8 per cent 



Fisr 1 —A m.in aged 4S, a salesman: Xo subjective symptoms; nCBathe 
ulivsfral exarainationT The electrocardiogram shows regular sinus rhythm 
ami im'errion of the T wave in the third lead. Q, is relatively deep. 


were in rri-otip 3. Thus there is a stead} inciease from 
7 6 per cent in group 3 for those with diastolic pressures 
between 70 and 80 mm. to 26.8 per cent for those having 
a diastolic pressure of more than 100 mm. 

Occupation has ahvavs been considered a very impor- 
tant factor in the development of coronar}- heart dis- 
ea<=e Unfortunatelv, this series is somewhat selective 
if! that each person involved had more than S2o,000 
of life insurance and consequently few, if any, were of 


the laboring group. Of the total group 69.9 per cent 
were classed as executive. In group 1, 67.7 per cent 
were executive. In group 3, 72 per cent were executive 
In studying habits it was found that 26 per cent of 
group 1 were tea drinkers and 36,8 per cent of group 3 
used tea ; 82.5 per cent of group 1 were coffee drinkers 
and 80.8 per cent of group 3 were coffee drinkers; 76 



Fig. 2. — A man aged 48, a manufacturer: Ko subjective symptom*; 
physical e.vamination negative except for systolic hypertension (184/86). 
The electrocardiogram shows regular sinus rhythm, right axis deviation, 
notching and spreading of QRS. A definite tendency to low voltage of 
ORS also is shown. 


per cent of group 1 used alcohol and 71.5 per cent of 
group 3 drank alcoliolic beverages. 

In studying recreation and exercise it was found tliat 
5.4 per cent of group 1 were admittedly sedentar}’, 55.5 
per cent did moderate exercising and 16 per cent did 
strenuous exercising. In group 3, 4.8 per cent were 
sedentary, 52 per cent moderate and 8.8 per cent strenu- 
ous. Again there were no significant differences. 


Table 4. — Pcrccutagc Incidence of Dc futile Elcclrocardiorirain 
Impairments Among Smokers and Nonsmokers (S12 Males) 


ContlUioD 

Inverted or diphasic Ti and Tc... 

Auricular fibrillation 

PR interval 0.21 second or more... 
QRS duration 0.11 second or more 

1k>w or isO'Clcctric Ti and Ts 

Inverted or diphasic Ti 

Inverted or diphasic Ts 

Relatively deep Qz 

Low voltage QRS (less than 5 inr 
Total with definite impairments. 



Nonsinokers 

Siiiokeri 


(339) 

(473) 


0.0 

0.S 


0.3 

... 


1 .;j 

. 1.1 



n 1", 


l.f/ 

2.1 


1.2 

IJl 



0.8 


2.1 

2.7 

.) 

0.9 

5.0 


7.4 

n.o 


The effect of smoking on either the development or 
the course of coronar)- heart disease lias been much d^^' 
cussed for many years. In order to throw some more 
light on this problem two groups were taken from flic 
series: those who had never used tobacco and tiio?e 
who admitted to smoking continuously for more man 
ten years. The results are presented in table 4. Tliere 
were 339 nonsmokers and 473 who had ^niokcd for 
more than ten years. Of the nonsmokers 7.4 per cen 
were found in group 3. Of those who Iiad smoked lo 
more than ten years there were found 11.6 per cen 
in group 3. Thus there is approximately a aO per cei 
increase in the incidence of definitely abnormal . 
cardiographic changes in the smoker as compared " 
the nonsmoker. This becomes more striking since ■ 
nonsmokers were an older group whose average .y. 
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was 48.5 as compared witlr 47 years for the smokers, 
and the incidence of overweiglit was slightly higher in 
the nonsmoking group. The most striking abnormality 
noted in studying these two groups was an increased 
QRS duration. We found this to be increased more 
than four times as often in the smokers as in the non- 
smokers. This comparison of smokers and nonsmokers 
would seem to indicate that smoking does play some 
part in the subsequent development of abnormal electro- 
cardiographic changes. 

With regard to the history of heart disease in either 
father or mother, 16.5 per cent of group 1 gave a 
positive history and 17.2 per cent of group 3 gave a 
similar history. From this study a history of heart 
disease in either father or mother had little influence 
on the incidence of electrocardiographic observations. 

SUMMARY 

1. In conjunction with physical examinations, 
complaints and habits, 2,400 electrocardiograms were 
studied. Of these 33.8 per cent were normal, 55.8 per 
cent were borderline and 10.4 per cent were definitely 
abnormal. 

2. In the abnormal group 87.2 per cent were entirely 
sj'mptom free. 

3. Overweight was found to be twice as frequent in 
the abnormal group as in the normal group. 

4. Enlargement of the heart was found to he nine 
times as frequent in the abnormal group. 

5. Systolic murmurs were found twice as frequently 
in the abnormal group. 

6. Systolic hypertension was found six times as fre- 
quently in the abnormal group. 

7. Diastolic hypertension was found seven times as 
frequently in the abnormal group. 



Fir. 3.— a man aged .)6, an executive: No subjective symptoms; 
negative pliysic.n! examination. The electrocardiogram shows regular sinus 
rhythm and low voltage of QRS. Qa is prominent and Ta slightly 
tnverltd. 

8. There was no significant difference between the 
two groups so far as habits of tea drinking, coffee drink- 
ing or alcohol consumption was concerned. 

9. Tiiere was a SO per cent increase in abnormal 
electrocardiographic observations among the group of 
smokers as compared with the nonsmokers. 

10. \\ ith regard to the parental history of heart dis- 
ease tliere was no significant difference between the 
two groups. 

It East Forty-Fourth Street. 


COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL 
INJURIES AND OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASES 

SOME LEGAL AND MEDICOLEGAL ASPECTS 

E. RANSOM KOONTZ, M.D. 

CHICAGO 

The legal and medicolegal aspects of laws, state and 
federal, providing compensation for industrial injuries 
and occupational diseases are of great importance to 
ph 3 'sicians because of the broad scope and rapid expan- 
sion of industrial medicine as a phase of medical prac- 
tice. Obviously, not all of the innumerable legal and 
medicolegal aspects of these laws can be presented here. 
A few of particular interest to the medical profession 
will be discussed. 

COMPENSABILITY OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 

The first comprehensive national scheme for provid- 
ing compensation to injured workmen was established 
in Germany in 1884. It was not until 1902 that a 
workmen’s compensation law was enacted in this coun- 
try. In that }'ear Maryland enacted such a law, which 
applied only to certain occupations, but it was later 
declared unconstitutional. In 1908 a federal compensa- 
tion law, applicable only to the'relatively few employees 
of the United States government engaged in hazardous 
occupations," was enacted and became effective August I 
of that year. Since that time all of the forty-eight states 
except Mississippi and Arkansas have enacted and 
placed in operation laws providing compensation to 
workmen for industrial injuries. In Arkansas a com- 
pensation law has been enacted, but its operation is 
suspended pending the outcome of a referendum which 
will be held in November 1940. In addition to state 
laws there are also federal compensation laws which 
apply to designated groups, such as civil employees of 
the United States government, longshoremen and 
harbor workers, workmen in the District of Columbia, 
and others. The federal government has also enacted 
workmen’s compensation laws for Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 

Workmen’s compensation laws may be compulsory 
or elective as to all emplojmients covered or they may 
be compulsory as to some occupations and elective as 
to others. Compensation is compulsory for all or some 
private employments covered by the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts in eighteen states and the District of 
Columbia and compulsory for all or some public 
employments covered in thirty-one states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.’ Compensation is elective as to all 
private employments affected in twenty-nine states and 
elective as to all public employments covered in four- 
teen states.- Where the right of election exists, it is 
commonljf provided that if no election is made the three 
common law defenses are no longer available to the 
emploj'er, namely assumption of risk, contributory neg- 
ligence and the fellow-servant doctrine. 

Workmen’s compensation acts are commonly admin- 
istered by agencies variously designated as workmen’s 
compensation boards, commissions, bureaus, depart- 
ments or commissioners. In Alaska and in six states, 
-Alabama, Louisiana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 

From ihc Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation, American Medical 
Association. 

L Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United States and 
Territories, cd. 16, Association of Casually and Surety Executives, 60 
John Street, Kew York. 1939, p. 9. 

2 . Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, p. 10. 
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Tennessee and Wyoming, the laws are administered by 
courts, but even in these jurisdictions the operations 
01 the laws are to some extent supervised or admin- 
istered by designated administrative officials. In Con- 
necticut there is a single commissioner in and for each 
of live autonomous districts. The workmen*s compensa- 
tion act of New York in some respects is administered 
by a single commissioner but in other respects it is 
carried out by an industrial board. Presumably hear- 
ings before the various administrative agencies or boards 


only to certain stated hazardous or extrahazardoiu 
employments. Agricultural employments and doire^uc 
service are commonly exempted. Often it is provik 
that exempted employments may be brought under 
die act by election. In at least five states, Arkansas, 
California, Georgia, Idaho and New York, charitaUe 
organizations also are exempted. A waiting period ailcr 
injury, varying from three days to two weeks, during 
which compensation is not to be paid, is usually pro- 
vided. 


Table l.~Compcnsabilily of Occupational Diseases 


State or Federal Law 

Arkansas * 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Idaho 

Illinois,... 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Now Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Longshoremen’s and harbor work* 

ers’ compensation act. 

Compensation act for clv/lcmn/oy* 
CCS of United States 
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Table is based on data in table entitled “Occupational Diseases Covered/' Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United States and 
Territories, ed. IG, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, New York, 3950, page 14; Chart V, “Workmen s Comi^nsn* 
tion: Occupational Disease,” as of Jan. I, ms, Division of Labor Statistics, U» S, Department of Labor; and data w files of Dnrrou ol Logni 
Medicine and Legislation, American Medical Association. ... , 

1. Operation of law, enacted by state legislature providing compensation for industrial injuries and oceupotfonni diseases, is suspended peniune 

outcome of referendum. . , ^ ^ , , .... ..,1 

2. In these four states, occupational diseases arc compensable under occupational disease acts separate from workmens comi>ensatlon act . 
Other than in these four states, the data presented in this table relate to workmen’s compensation acts or amendments to such nets. 

S. Many of the laws which are designated as speelficaHy providing compcDsaf/on for sUlcosis also provide compen. allon for other occupa* 
tional dust diseases, such as asbestos’- r — — — 

■I. Laws which provide compensati • ’.-i; *, .• • but do not specifically mention sdieosls way also bo con.ulcrcd as pro^Iu g 

compensation for silicosis and other • 

5. Law covers “injuries,” inclusive ^ r .. 

G. Law covers “occupational disease or inteciiou' uuufuucu, nrising ®®turnUy out of employment or resmting from neewentm injury, 

7, Only occupational disease covered is silicosis. The fTcnfucky law covers only silicosis In employees engaged In gla.s manufacturing, qi 
and sand mines or in manufacturing, treating or handling sand. 

S. Law covers silicosis in minlnR only. 

9. Law’ covers occupational diseases undefined, subject to joint elcetion of employer and employe. 

30. Only occupational diseases covered are those In smelting, metal refining and battery manufacturing lnoii.‘!trie-. 

31. Law can he considered as covering only silicosis if it occurs in certain industries. Sec footnote 10. , « „ , m... x-a,.. rnntt 

32. Law contains a schedule but with an additional paragraph covering “any and all occupational diseases tmdefined. in 

of Appeals in Goldberg v. 9.74 Marcy Corporation (N. y.), 32 N. E. (2d) 311 defined wliat is meant by “anj' and all occupational dbcascs. 

13. Law covers any disease “approximately” cause by employment. 

14. Law contains a schedule but with an additional paragraph covering “all other occupational diseases la gencraj xerm . 

35 ] Law covers “harm” caused by accident or disease. 

3G. Law covers disease proximately caused by or resulting from nature of oraployment. . _ , ^ i,nd/«Gn**d arf 

In addition, occupational diseases specifically described or .scheduled artf compensable in Puerto Rico and occupational di. ea. 
compensable in Hawaii. 


were designed to be simple and informal, but actually 
in many jurisdictions today there is little difference 
between a controversy before such an agenej- and litiga- 
tion before a court of law. The determinations of these 
administrative agencies are not final but may be 
appealed to the courts. However, the findings of these 
boards as to facts, if such are sufficient in law. are final. 

The scope of laws providing compensation for indus- 
trial injuries differs so widely that it is well nigh hope- 
less to attempt classification. Some of these laws apply 
to all emplojTuents in which more than a designated 
number of u’-orkers, vurymg from two to sixteen, are 
employed. Other acts apply primarih- or unqualifiedly 


Y’hat conditions are compensable, that is, what con- 
stitutes a compensable industrial injury or accidenta 
injury, will depend on the lan^agc of the workmen s 
compensation law in each particular jurisdiction, ip 
majority of these laws by their terms require that tlie 
injury he accidental, that is, unexpected or unforeseen. 
There is a tendency, however, by amendment of the acts 
or by court interpretation not to require that the injury 
be accidental to be compensable. In most of the states 
the act covers only injuries "arising out of and m wc 
course of" employment; in a feiv states. North Dakop 
Pennsylvania. Texas and Washington, the law 
injuries incurred “in the course of” employment, and in 
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Utah the law covers injuries “arising out of or in the 
course of” employment. The acts of California, Iowa 
and Massachusetts cover “injuries,” the term being not 
defined. The Wisconsin act covers mental or physical 
barm caused by accident or disease. Tlie North Dakota 
act covers injuries by accident and any disease approx- 
imately caused by” employment. In a few states, as m 
Pennsylvania and Texas, a compensable injury is 
defined to mean damage or barm to the physical struc- 
ture of the body and such diseases or infection as 
naturally result therefroni. Even in the absence of 
such a definition, under most of the acts compensation 
is allowed for such diseases as naturally follow from 


pensable as an occupational disease. In nine states the 
acts contain special provisions relating to malpractice 
by attending physicians. 

COMPENSABILITY OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 

Just as a workman should receive compensation for 
an injury which he sustains in the course of his employ- 
ment, to compensate him in some way for his loss, 
so also should a workman receive compensation for a 
disease which he contracts as the result of conditions 
of his employment. More and more jurisdictions are 
enacting laws which provide compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases. Today, twenty-four states provide com- 


Tablf, 2.—LmUaiions in Time and Cost of Medico! and Hospital Benefits in Compensable Industrial Injuries 


State or Tederal Law 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas * 

California 

Colorado 

CODCCCtiCUt 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Kr<\<(nn 


Minnesota, 
Missouri . 

^ r , i 


uuu . . , ..... 

New Hampshire- 


Ma.ximum 

Maximum 

period 

Cost 

90 dors ' 

S20O 

1 year 

Unlimited - 

Unlimited 

Unlimited - 

GO days ^ 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

4 months " 

$500 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

30 days ® 

$150 3 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

$250 8 

10 weeks ® 

S3CO 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Reasonable time 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

90 days' 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unl/inltcd 

00 days 

$100 3 

DO days ' 

$200 3 

Unlimited 

$250 

30 days ' 

$100 3 

Unlimited 

$500 

2 weeks ^ 

Unlimited 

90 daj’s 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

00 days 3 

$750 

0 months 

$500” 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

6 months ^ 

UnUmUofl - 

so days 

Uniimited 


State or Federal Law 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico 

New York ® 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Longshoreraen's and harbor workers" 

compensation act 

Compensation act for civil employees 
of United States 


Maximum 

Maximum 

period 

Cost 

Unlimited 

$100 3 

UDUmlted 

$400 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

30 iveeks 3 

Unlimited « 

During disability 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

$200 3 

CO days 3 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

$250 3 

3 months 

$200 3 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

$200 *3 

10 weeks “ 

Unlimited 

20 weeks 

$300 

30 days ^ 

$200 

01 days 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

$500 3 

2 weeks 

$5013 

60 days ” 

Unlimited 

During disability^*' 

^Unlimited 

Unlimited 

$SOO 

Compensable 

Unlimited 

period ^5 
Unlimited 

$300'® 

Unlimited 

UnlUnitcd 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


Table is based on data in tabic 7, "Maximum Periods and Amounts of Medical Service, by States,'" Monthly Labor Peview, vol. 47, p. 5S3, 
September 1D38» supplemented by data in flies of Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation, Amorienn Medical Association, 

1. Additional service may be given at option of employer, 

2. Employees contribute. 

S. Additional service in special cases or at discretion of commission. 

4. Operation of law, enacted by state legislature providing compensation for industrial injuries and occupational diseases. Is suspended pending 
outcomo of referendum. 


0 . 

8, 

9. 

10. 
11 . 
12 . 
IS. 

14. 
of nw 

15. 

16. 
17. 


In case of di.^nbiljty resulting from Inhalation of harmful dust, period of treatment is limited to 270 days. 

Medical or other treatment for asbestosis or silicosis shall be limited to three years and a maximum cost of $334 a year. 

In case of hernia, if employee requires operation he is entitled to service without limitation of time. 

In surgical cases maximum may be increased by order of commission to $500. 

Amount is exclusive of hospital treatment and artificial appliances. 

In case of employee receiving hospital treatment for more than fourteen days, the maximum is $250. 

Hospital services may be extended for an additional two weeks on certification of attending physician as to necessity 
Also hospital first thirty days, maximum $150. 

Extended In unusual cases. Not to exceed iBO days. 

nra?'' EmpIorMs°TOntribSc'”'^’ P* compensation, and in case of permanent disability not beyond the date 

Interpreted as unlimited by Wisconsin industrial commission. 

A fpcda “'orSg to °o\ mo Xwefun" cas?o‘°be?nia.'’‘’' 


an industrial injury. Aggravation of a preexisting 
ensedse b\' injury is usuall}'' considered an industrial 
injur}^ and not an occupational disease. In Connecti- 
cut and Florida disability or death due to the aggra- 
vation or the acceleration of venereal diseases is not 
compensable. 

Courts have not infrequently allowed compensation, 
under workmen s compensation acts which make indus- 
trial injuries compensable, for conditions, such as lead 
which actually are “occupational diseases.” 
1 he laws iii twenty-five states contain special provisions 
relating to hernia. A workman suffering from a hernia 
IS required in some states to submit to surgical repair. 
In many of these twenty-five states the laws specifically 
define what constitutes a compensable hernia. In Mich- 
igan and Rhode Island a heniia sustained in the course 
of employment is not an accidental injury but is com- 


pensation for such diseases. The federal government 
also allows compensation for such diseases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and under its compensation laws 
relating to longshoremen and harbor workers and civil 
employees of the United States. 

As in the case of industrial injuries, compensa- 
tion for occupational diseases may be compulsory 
or elective. Likewise the federal laws and most of the 
state laws providing compensation for occupational 
diseases are administered by boards, commissions, 
bureaus, departments or commissioners. In Connecticut 
Uiere is a single commissioner in and for each of five 
autonomous districts. In New York the law in some 
respects is administered by a single commissioner but 
in other respects by an industrial board. The determina- 
tions of these administrative agencies are not final 
and arc always appealable to the courts. 
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In four states, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana and Pennsyl- 
vania, occupational diseases are made compensable 
under special occupational disease acts which are sep- 
arate and apart from the workmen’s compensation acts 
of those states. In all of the other jurisdictions which 
provide compensation for occupational diseases, com- 
pensation is based on statutory provisions in work- 
men’s compensation acts or judicial interpretation of 
such acts. Detailed information relative to the com- 
pensabilit)' of occupational diseases is set forth in 
talde 1. 

An examination of table 1 reveals that fourteen states 
provide compensation for occupational diseases by spe- 
cifically describing or enumet-ating in a schedule the 
diseases that are covered. Such a schedule may be 
composed of only a few diseases or it may consist of 
a large number. In two more states. New York and 
Ohio, the laws cover a schedule of diseases and “any 
and all occupational diseases” or “all other occupational 
diseases” respectively. In all other jurisdictions in which 
occupational diseases are compensable, including eight 
states and the District of Columbia, the law covers 
“occupational diseases” in a general or blanket man- 
ner either by defining “occupational disease” in general 
terms or, for all practical purposes, not defining it at 
all. In some of the states only occupational diseases 
occurring in certain designated industries are covered. 
Most of the laws providing compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases, either by specific or by general language, 
may be said also to allow compensation for silicosis 
and, in many instances, other occupational dust dis- 
eases. 

To define an occupational disease has proved most 
difficult. Where a schedule is resorted to, obviously 
the list of diseases adopted is not likely to be all inclu- 
sive and so revisions from time to time will become 
necessary. One of the better attempts to define an 
“occupational disease” in general terms is tliat to be 
found in the definition of that term in the Illinois occu- 
pational disease act, which is as follows: 

In this Act the term “Occupational Disease” means a disease 
arising out of and in the course of the employment. Ordinary 
diseases of life to which the general public is exposed outside 
of the employment shall not be compensable, except where 
the said diseases follow as an incident of an occupational 
disease as defined in this section. 

A disease shall be deemed to arise out of the employment, 
only if there is apparent to the rational mind upon consid- 
eration of all the circumstances, a direct causal connection 
between the conditions under which the work is performed 
and the occupational disease, and which can be seen to have 
followed as a natural incident of the work as a result of the 
exposure occasioned by the nature of the employment and 
which can be fairly traced to the employment as the proximate 
cause, and which does not come from a hazard to which 
workmen would have been equally exposed outside of the 
employment. The disease must be incidental to the character 
of the business and not independent of the relation of employer 
and employee. The disease need not to have been foreseen or 
expected but after its contraction it must appear to have had 
its origin in a risk connected with the employment and to 
have flowed from that source as a rational consequence.® 

This definition was incorporated in the occupational 
disease act of Indiana. The statutory definitions of 
“occupational disease” at best are none too clear. If 
no attempt is made in the law to provide a schedule 
of diseases or to define an “occupational disease,” then 
it is up to the courts to define what is meant by that 


phrase. Here again the results have been none too sati;. 
factory. Consequently there is today in many of the 
states no clearcut legal distinction between “occupa- 
tional diseases” and “industrial injuries.” 

MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

Medical and hospital services which employers or 
their insurance carriers are required to fnniisli to 
industrially injured or occupationally diseased employees 
constitute the most significant phase of compensation. 
It is estimated that three fourths of industrial injuries 
do not involve disability over a sufficiently long period 
to require cash compensation but that most of these 
require medical attention and perhaps hospitalization. 

All of the laws which provide compensation for indus- 
trial injuries or occupational diseases require the 
employer, or his insurance carrier, to furnish or k 
financially responsible for, frequently within certain 
limitations, necessary' medical and hospital sendees to 
industrially' injured or diseased workmen. Most of 
these laws fix certain maximum limitations, as to time 
or to cost or to both, bey'ond which medical or hospital 
services need not be furnished by the employer or his 
insurance carrier. A minority of these laws, however, 
impose no maximum limitation as to either time or 
cost. While the law may not impose specific limita- 
tions and so the medical and hospital care which the 
employ'd' or his insurance carrier must furnish may k 
said to be “unlimited.” yet such services are subject to 
this limitation that they must be reasonable, tliat is, 
only' such as the nature of the injury or condition rea- 
sonably requires. In some of the laws, as in Arizona 
and North Dakota, a limitation of reascinablencss is 
specifically provided. In a few states medical and hos- 
pital benefits are limited to the period of disability or 
period of compensation. Even where limitations 
commonly provision is made for .the administrative 
agency to remove the limitations, at least in individiu 
cases or unusual cases, and order further treatmen 
or hospitalization either without limit or not beyon 
an additional limit set forth in tlie statute. 

The maximum limitations imposed as to medical am 
hospital benefits in compensable industrial injuries are 
set forth in table 2. There is a definite tendency, e>pe^ 
cially' in recent years, for legislatures to liberalize 
provisions in workmen’s compensation lavvs relating 
medical and hospital benefits eitlier by abolishing hnii 
tions as to time or to cost or to both or by raising 
maximum limitation or limitations provided. 

The maximum limitations imposed on iiiedica 
hospital services which employers or their 
carriers are required to furnish in compensable o 
pational diseases are presented in table 3. m 
states, Illinois, New York and Nortli Carolina, \ 
tions as to time or cost or both apply only to cases 
silicosis or other occupational dust diseases. 

FREE CHOICE OF PHYSICIAN 

Under the earliest workmen's compensation acts, 
choice of phy'sician by an injured workman, j.j, 
his own cost, was seldom permitted. In later years 
has been a trend toward free choice both in sta i 
amendments and in administrative practice, ^ 

of this trend, under federal compensation Ia"= 
the laws of most states the employer or insuranc ^ 
rier or insurance fund still has the right to 
physician or hospital. In such jurisdictions the 
trially injured or occupationally sick worker, 


Z. Smiih-Hnrd Illinois Annotated Statutes, 1919. cb. 4S. .sec. 172.6. 
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desires to be treated free of cost to himself, must accept 
the physician, hospital or nurse, regardless of com- 
petence, tendered by the emploj'er or the employers 
insurer. In an emergency, however, the workman 
may choose his own physician or hospitah Of course, 
the worker may always choose his physician without 
cost to himself whenever the employer or his insurance 
carrier refuses, on demand, to furnish necessary med- 
ical or hospital services. The empIo3'ee ma}'’ always 
be treated by a physician of his own choosing at his 
own expense, but that can hardly be said to be any 
free choice of physician. In such jurisdictions the 
employers or insurance carriers may of their own 
initiative prepare panels of physicians from which the 
employee may select a physician. 

According to the files of the Bureau of Legal Medi- 
cine and Legislation, the employee has the right to 
select a physician of his own choice in comparatively 
few of the states. In Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
the worker has the right unconditionally to select a 
physician of his own choosing. In Minnesota the work- 
men’s compensation act has been construed to pennit 
the worker to select his own physician, although the 
language of the act is similar to that of other state acts 
which have been construed as denying free choice. In 
Utah the law provides that the emplo)'ee may select his 
own phj'sician, unless the employer has arranged for 
medical services by contract and has posted such con- 
tract in and about the premises where the workman is 
employed. This act has also been construed to give the 
worker the right of selection. In North Carolina and 
Vennont the employee may select a physician of his 
own choosing subject to the approval of tlie work- 
men’s compensation board. In three states, Wisconsin, 
California and New York, the worker may select his 
physician from a panel or list of physicians. In Wis- 
consin the employee has the right to select his physician 
from a panel prepared and posted by the employer. In 
California the law requires the employer to tender the 
employee on his request one change of physicians and 
to nominate at least three additional competent physi- 
cians, or as many as may be available if three cannot 
reasonably be named, from whom the employee may 
choose. Also the emplo3'ee is entitled, on request, to a 
consulting physician to be provided by the employer 
in an3' serious case. In New York the employee may 
.select his ply’sician from a panel or list of physicians, 
approved and authorized by the state industrial board 
to render medical care to injured or sick workmen. 
However, the industrial commissioner is required, on 
the recommendation of any county medical society or 
of a board representing physicians of any other school 
of medical practice, to authorize physicians licensed to 
practice medicine in the state to render such medical 
care. The New York law thus almost entirely places 
on the local medical societies the responsibility for the 
quality of medical care. In Connecticut and Nebraska, 
while the employer has the right to designate the physi- 
cian in the first instance, in all cases involving dismem- 
berment 01 a major surgical operation the employ'ce 
may designate the operating surgeon. A workman 
in Pcnns3’Ivania, after petition to the workmen’s com- 
pensation board and notice to his employer, may^ con- 
sult a physician of his own choice at any time during 
us disability, the cost of such consultation to be paid 
by the employer in accordance with the schedule of 
clamges prescribed and approved by the board. Although 
It is possible that administrative boards in a few states. 


by administrative ruling, may permit employees to 
select phy'sicians of their own choosing, no discussion 
of such administrative practice will be presented here. 

The right of an industrially injured or occupationally 
sick workman to choose the. physician who shall treat 
him is a highly controversial subject. The real ques- 
tion involved is How can competent medical service 
best be obtained? It is a fundamental principle of 
medical ethics that the patient, if he is to have adequate 
medical care, shall have free choice in selecting his 
physician. The argument sometimes advanced that a 
workman is unable to make a good choice of a physician 
to treat him, while perhaps true in some cases, over- 
looks the fact that the workman’s vital interest in the 


T.-ible 3, — LUiiltatlons tu Tiutc and Cost of Medical and Hospital 
Benefits in Compensable Occupational Diseases 


•State or Federal Low 

Maximum Period 

Maximum Cost 

Arknnsfls ^ 

SO days - 

Unlimited 

California 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Connecticut 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Delaware.., 

30 days 

$150 

District of Columbia .... 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Idaho 

DO days = 

Unlimited 


6 months « 

Unlimited 

Indlann 

30 days * 

Unlimited 

Kentucky 

90 days 

§200° 

Maryland 

Unlimited 

$500° 


34 days 

Unlimited 

*• 

DO days 

Unlimited 


Unlimited 

Unlimited 

.UiO.JVUi4. « . 

90 days.® 

srao® 

Nebraska 

Dnlimltcd 

Unlimited 

Kew Jersey 

Unlimited 

$30; roedica!;” SoO; 
hospital e 

New York 

270 days ® 

Unlimited 

North Cnroliiin 

3 years ® 

$331 a year” 

North Dakota 

Dnlinilted 

Unlimited 

Ohio 

Unlimited 

§200’ 

PennsylvaDin 

00 days; medical; 
unlimited: hospital 

$150. medical: 


unlimited: hospital 

■ Bhode Island 

Unlimited 

$200 or $250 « 

Washington 

Compensable period ® 

tJnlimltcd 

West Virginia 

Unlimited 

$SOO“ 

WscoDsiu 

Compensalile period 

Unlimited 

Longshoremen's and 
harbor workers’ com- 

pensatlOD act 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Compensation act for 

civil eraploj'ccs otV.S. 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


T.nbic Is based on data in chart V, “Workmen’s Compensation: 
Occupational Disease," and chart VI, "Workmen’s Compensation; Sili- 
cosis,” as oj Jan. 3, 393S, Dirision of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, supplemented by data in files of Bureau of Legal Medicine and 
L<?gjsiation, American Medical Association. 

1. Opf‘ration of law, enacted by state legislature providing compensa- 
tion lor Industrial injuries and occupotionai diseases, is suspended pend- 
ing outcome of referendum. 

2. May be extended to 180 days. 

3. Limitation applies only to dust diseases. 

■1. May be e.xtendcd to sixty days. 

5. Moy be increased to §400. 

0. Probably limited to this amount as in the en«e of accidental 
injuries, 

7. May be extended in unusual ensos. 

S. May be extended. 

0. May be increased. 

10 , Depending on length of hospitalization. 

11, May be increased to §i,C00. 

12 , Interpreted as ‘‘unlimited'’ by tVisconsin industrial eommission. 

preservation of his health and earning capacity and pro- 
longation of his life is a supreme inducement to a 
wise choice of an attending ph3'sician. The contention 
that employers are better able to judge the qualifications 
of physicians than are their empIo3'ees might have some 
force were all emplo3’ers conscientious, high minded 
and well meaning persons interested in the welfare of 
their employ’ees and experienced in selecting competent 
phy’sicians. While it is probably true that during the 
last ten or twent3’ 3’ears man3' employ’crs liave swung 
from cheap inadequate medical service to good medical 
service, no matter what the cost, because they have 
learned that cheap medical service in the long run is 
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expensive medical service, it must be i-emembered that 
compensation laws apply to all types of employers and 
to industries in the sparsely populated areas as well as in 
the metropolitan centers. Also the majority of indus- 
tries depend on insurance companies to supply the med- 
ical and hospital care required. An employer interested 
in the welfare of his workmen should realize that, where 
employees are allowed to choose between the medical 
service established by the emplo)-er in his plant and the 
medical service obtainable elsewhere, a healthy competi- 
tion is stimulated between his own physicians and those 
on tlie outside. It should not be overlooked that abso- 
lute denial to the emplor’ee of the right to choose his 


Joe*. L M, K 

Fei, 1?, i;;' 

questions of a purely medical nature should be passd 
on by those who -have met’ the standards of medical 
qualifications required by law and who alone have te 
pronounced capable of passing on such questions.* 
According to Marshall Dawson,^ of the Bureau c! 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
of Jan. 1, 1938, in twenty-one states tlie workmen’s 
compensation authority had a medical staff, but wiili 
full-time officers in only eight instances. He further 
states that most of the industrial commissions, in case 
of medical dispute or apparent prejudice, have autlioritv 
to select an independent physician to e.xamine tl:e 
worker, but in several instances commissions reporial 


Table 4. — Determination of Medical Matters Under Laws Providing Compensation for 


Occupatioiia} Diseases 


State or Federal Law No Provision Provision for Medical Board 


Other Provisions 


Arkansas 

California. 


Connecticut + 

Delaware 'h 

District of Columbia 4- 

Idaho 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska + 

New Jersey + 

New York 

North Carolina 


North Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania, 


Rhode Island 

Washington 

West Virginia 


Wisconsin 

Long«horcinen’s and harbor 
workers' compensation act + 

Compensation act for civil 
employees of U. S + 


Medical board of 3 members: findings advisory 


Commission may appoint special csaminfTS'. 
ings advisory 


Medical panel of G members for silicosis and of 5 
members for other diseases; appointed by indus- 
trial accident board; findings advisory 


Medical board of 3 members: findings advisory 
Medical board of S medical referees; diagnosis bind- 
ing 


Commission may appoint speelnl examinf^rf- 
findings advisory . ^ 

Industrial board may appoint cxomioeis oi 

Compensation board may, and op applkatlca 
appoint 2 to 3 c.vamincrs In smcom 


disputed cases department may appoint S lirfU 

oi nhvBii»innc» mnloritv decision anfii 


Medical tmard of 3 member.*; for dust diseases: find- 
ing*? advisory 

Medical board or committee of 3 membf'rs: findings 
advisory; supendse periodic examination.* for 
exposure to dust diseases 


Medical boards of review; findings binding on com- 
mission; 3 silicosis referees; findings advisory 
Medical board of 3 members selected by secretary of 
labor and industry with approval of governor; 
findings advisory 


afcdicnl board of 3 members appointed by commis- 
sioner; findings advisory 


Compensation bureau may appoint special 
>ners ’ 


Director of labor shall appoint special cxaffi'a 
Department may require examination 

Commission may appoint examiners 



Table is based on data in chart V, “Workmen’s Compensation: Occupational Disease,” as of Jan. 1, IPS?, Division 
U. S. Department of Labor, supplemented by data in files of Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation, American Medical 

1, Operation of law, enacted by state legislature providing compensation for industrial injuries and occupational diseases, is -u \ 
outcome of referendum. 


own physician in that respect reduces the workman to 
the status of a machine or puppet in the hands of the 
employer or the employer’s insurer. No injured work- 
man should be denied the right to be treated by a physi- 
cian of his own choice if he so desires. 


lack of funds to pay for examinations which thc) ^ 
not consider properly chargeable to the 
insurance carrier. The methods provided ior tm 
mination of medical matters under laws providing , 
pensation for occupational diseases are discusse 
table 4. 


ROLE OF PHVSICIAXS IX ADMIXISTRATIOX OF 
COMPEXSATIOX LAWS 

An agency administering laws providing compensa- 
tion for industrial injuries or occupational diseases or 
both can hardly competently or efficiently make deter- 
minations involving medical aspects of compensation 
without representation on such administrative boards 
of doctors of medicine or without the aid of a medical 
hoard, medical advisers, medical consultants or impar- 
tial medical examiners. And yet many such agencies 
do just that. There sliould be medical representation 
proportionate to the medical interests involved, because 


REPORTING OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES AND 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES . 

Laws providing compensation for industrial 
and occupational diseases often specifically 
physicians treating industrially injured or ocettp- 
ally diseased workmen thc duty to render r 1 
usually on forms provided for that purpose, 


4. Medical Relation. Under Wnrltmcn's Eompcn^ai . 

Report prepared by the Bureau of Medical Econornic*:. ^ ^ ^ 

Association, Chicago. 1935, ch. IX. p. 1-44, , t;,! t'r- 

5. Bure.'ju of I-alior Statistics Serial No. R. Pfintl-'*? 

Workmen's Compen'-ation I..aws. United States Ccfvcmnt- 
Washington, D. C.. 1939, p. 16. 
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workmen’s compensation board or other aclministiative 
agency or to the employer or to both. Under some 
circumstances, physicians may be required by com- 
pensation laws to render reports to injured or pck 
emplovees. Aside from compensation laws, plp'sicians 
are not infrequently required, by laws primarily relat- 
ing to reporting of communicable diseases, to report 
occupational diseases to state boards or departments 
of health. Also the compensation laws of a large num- 
ber of states require employers to report industrial 
injuries and occupational diseases to the workmen s 
compensation board or other administrative agenc)'. 
Because the employer in rendering^ such reports must 
rel)' on physicians for details of injurj’ and disease, it 
is not unlikely that the employer, by contract of employ- 
ment or otherwise, will require industrial physicians to 
render reports to him. Under such circumstances the 
industrial physician should render such reports to the 
employer even though he is not required by law or by 
contract to do so. 

For cogent reasons, all industrial injuries and 
occupational diseases should be required by law to be 
reported. Such reporting is necessary to prevent and 
control effectively such injuries and diseases as far as 
that is possible. Such reporting also furnishes valuable 
data for statistical and scientific purposes. 

MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN COMPENSATION CASES 
In any discussion of the legal and medicolegal aspects 
of compensation for industrial injuries and occupational 
diseases some mention should be made of the difficulty 
of obtaining reliable impartial medical testimony _ in 
compensation cases before workmen’s compensation 
boards or before the courts. The medical profession, bj' 
medical opinions that are false or biased or founded 
on inadequate medical information and on possibilities 
rather than probabilities, has extended, more or less 
innocently, the scop” Uniform stand- 
ards of evaluating njury or disease 

are urgently needed, as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has done with respect to appraisal of loss of 
visual efficiency. Better instruction in medical schools 
in industrial and legal medicine should do much to solve 
this problem. 

Irrespective of the status or availability of accurate 
scientific information in the field of industrial medicine, 
medical testimony in compensation cases all too fre- 
quently is unreliable because of the medical witness him- 
self. It is a most trying task for a medical rvitness to be 
absolutely unbiased and candid. To begin with, he is 
called to testify because his opinion is known to be 
favorable to the party calling him. If the medical wit- 
ness was employed by the injured or diseased workman 
to treat him, he must be a man of great integrity to over- 
come the temptation to testify in such a manner as to 
help out the u’orkman, especially since there may be 
financial gain to him if disability is prolonged. All too 
frequently, not only workmen and lawyers but also 
physicians attribute real or assumed pathologic condi- 
tions to trauma simplj' because such conditions appeared 
after an accident. This is not so strange when one 
recalls that in primitive times, long before the days of 
medicine, man because of his superstitious nature 
blamed external influences over which he had no con- 
trol, siicli as gods, evil spirits and heavenly planets, for 
most of his bodily infirmities. Overreliance on medical 
and medicolegal te.xtbooks is also responsible for some 
of the mistaken or unreliable medical testimony, because 
tlie authors too frequent!}' round out their discussions 


of the etiology of pathologic conditions by adding, with- 
out scientific justification, the words and injuries oi 
“also due to injuries,’’ statements which had been copied 
and recopied from predecessors of even decades before. 
On the other hand, if the medical witness was or is 
employed by the employer of the injured or diseased 
workman, many factors, economic and otherwise, like- 
wise come into play to tend to influence his testimony 
and make it favorable to the contentions of the 
emplo 3 'er. Indeed, it requires a physician of storn 
conscience and rigid integrity to resist all tliese various 
influences and testify to the truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

Untrustworthy medical testimony in compensation 
cases, wliich is due to the incompetence or fault of the 
medical witness himself, may be of four types'. (1) 
Where the physician, because of ignorance or lack 
of proper preparation, makes an honest error; (2) 
where the physician is so emotionally disturbed as to' 
become confused and makes honest mistakes; (3) 
where the physician dislionestly makes a guess instead 
of frankly confessing his lack of medical knowledge, 
and (4) where the physician, perhaps one biased by 
bis employment but more frequently a so-called Pro- 
fessional expert medical witness who makes his living 
by deliberately giving false e.xpert medical testimony, 
testifies falsely. Lawyers and judges use the profes- 
sional expert witness only when they have to, but they 
do not respect him. His position, while perhaps lucra- 
tive, is certainly an unsavory one. His conduct has 
brought discredit to the medical profession and has 
done mucli to make honest physicians shim the courts. 

In compensation disputes tried before courts of law 
the competence of medical witnesses is primarily the 
responsibility of the judge as he is the one who passes 
on their qualifications. High standards of qualifications 
for medical witnesses should be set and compliance with 
those standards should be required. Close cooperation 
in the matter of qualifications of medical witnesses 
between courts and the medical profession through local 
medical societies would seem to make for more reliable 
medical testimony. The feasibility and possible advan- 
tages of laws specifically authorizing courts to appoint 
nonbiased medical boards, composed of duly licensed 
and qualified doctors of medicine, to pass on questions 
requiring medical knowledge, would seem to be a fertile 
field for study. Likewise, the advantages in disputes 
before workmen’s compensation boards of establishing 
medical boards or medical advisers, as some states 
have already done, to pass on medical questions, such 
as the relation of disability to trauma and the evalu- 
ation of disability, also merit earnest deliberation. 

This discussion has touched only a few of the many 
legal and medicolegal phases of compensation laws of 
prime importance to physicians interested in the field 
of industrial medicine. 

535 North Dearborn Street. 


A Day’s Sport. — A man’s hobby must be something wliicl) 
his son! loves. Nor is its value measured only by the hours 
spent in its indulgence, since no small part of its benefit comes 
from pleasurable anticipation of joys to come or happy memories 
of past triumphs. Such relaxations afford relief to restless 
brains at iine.xpected times. How often have I gone to bed 
with a mind jaded and sleepless from medical worries, when 
pleasant thoughts of a day’s sport have wiped the slate clean 
and sent me into sound sleep. — Smith, Lewis, in Doctors in 
Shirt Sleeves, edited by Sir Henry Bashford, London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench. Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1939. 
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Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
Neisr Instruments 


ROENTGENOLOGIC DEMONSTRATION OF LOCALIZED 
GAS IN CAISSON DISEASE 

J. O. Gordon. M.D., and C- H. Heacock. M.D. 

AIemphis, Tenn. 

Tlic condition caisson disease, described as compressed air 
disease and divers' paralysis and commonly spoken of by the 
laborers as “bends," has been known for a long time. It is 
generally regarded as being due to a saturation of the tissues 
with nitrogen gas, followed by too rapid decompression, which 
allows the escape of bubbles of nitrogen into the tissues and 
into the blood stream, causing air embolism. 

The disease was first studied by the French writers Bucquay, 
Foley and Bert during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Since that time important contributions to the subject have 
been made bi- Leyden, Haldane, Hill, Boycott, Smith and others. 

The disease is encountered chiefly among workers in caissons 
and tunnels and in divers. It may also occur in very deep mines. 
The higher the pressure and the shorter the period of decom- 
prcs.sion, the greater the risk of precipitating an attack. 

During compression, the air passing to the lungs is saturated 
with nitrogen under pressure. The nitrogen is carried to the 
tissues until the entire body is saturated. It has been shown by 
Haldane and Smith that the blood is S per cent of the body 
weight. Haldane has also shown that appro.vimately one minute 
is required for the blood to return to the heart. During com- 
pression the capacity of the blood to take up nitrogen increases 
approximately 1 per cent for each additional atmosphere of 
pressure. If every part of the body was equally supplied with 
blood and the blood was one twentieth of the body weight, 
theoretically saturation would be complete in twenty circula- 
tions. Actually this is not true. The blood returns to the heart 
each time with a saturation equal to that of the tissues. Thus 
each time its power to receive additional nitrogen is lessened. 
In addition, 20 per cent of the body is composed of fat and 
Vernon has shown that fat takes up five times more nitrogen 
than ordinary body fluids. Haldane has estimated that half 
saturation takes place in fifteen minutes and that almost an hour 



Pig, 1. — G.-1S in svnovial E.ics about three hours after injurj-. 

is required for complete saturation. Saturation becomes more 
rapid during labor, because of the increased speed of the 
circulation. 

During decompression the action is the reverse of the process 
just described. Supersaturated tissues give off nitrogen to the 
blood, which is desaturated by the lungs. This process keeps up 
until 'atmospheric equilibrium has been reached. Should the 
decompression take place too rapidly to allow this desaturation, 
gas bubbles of nitrogen will form in the body fluids and tissues. 
This formation of gas bubbles is the accepted theory, at present. 


of caisson disease. These bubbles form first in fig ur.'s 
blood, fatty tissues, synovial fluids -of the joints, and fiie nctw;; 
system. 

The symptoms may vary from headache, dizziness and Mr; 
faint to nausea and vomiting or, in extreme cases, coma iollovd 
by death in a few hours. There is severe pain, nsvislk in ih 
legs and in the abdomen. Paralysis is rather coiiimoii ari 
usually transitory in the slight cases. Late changes are initrj 
of the spinal cord, chronic arthritis and deafness. 

Prophylaxis consists solely in gradual decompression ari 
regulation of the shifts. It was early found that imroedia'; 
recompressioii was the best remedy. Workers should live aal 



Fig. 2 . — Resorption of gas six weeks later. 


sleep near the works, where an air-lock is provided for ^ 
diate treatment. The inhalation of oxygen, under pressure, 
been shown to reduce the partial increased pressure of 
in the blood and thereby increase absorption of nitrogen b) ' 
blood. Morphine is frequently required for relief of pm, 
in extreme cases circulatory stimulants are required along w' 
the usual treatment for shock. 

REPORT OF CASE 

P. D., a white man, aged 30, employed as a tunnel 
was admitted to St. Joseph Hospital, Memphis, Tcnn., . ' 
1938, complaining of severe pains in both lower 
Just prior to admission, while working in a tunnel, he 
struck across both legs at about the level of the knee join • 
a loaded “dinky tunnel car” as it overturned. He was ’ 
under 25 pounds of pressure at the time of the accident, e 
of severe pain he was removed from the tunnel without sp 
ing the customary time in the decompression chamber, 
gave a history of having been employed as a 
for six years and had on several previous occasions had 
There had been an injury to the right ankle in 1936. 

On admission to the hospital at 2 a. m. he 
J. C. Ayres Jr., the associate of one of us (J. O. G.). 
complaining of severe pain in both knees and thighs, e 
of the confusion and haste incident to removing him tm 
tunnel and bringing him to the hospital, he could 
definitely whether the pain immediately followed the a 
or not. Later in the morning he stated that the severe w'’ 
ing pains were the same as he had experienced on 
occasions when he had had attacks of the “bends. _ 
morphine was required to control his pain than is usual 
tures of the tibia. He did not complain of headache, uiz 
or nausea. 

Immediately after admission he was taken to the 
gcnologic department for examination of botli knees, 
examination revealed irregular linear fractures of J 
ends of the tibias of both legs. On the right side the 
fracture involved the articular surface of the knee joint. 
was no gross deformity or displacement of the 
either site. There ivas gas in the synovial sacs of hot i 
This was believed to be due to the rapid expansion of t m ^ 
gen molecules in the blood stream and the escape of th'* 
the capsule (fig. 1). 
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At the physical examination the patient complained of severe 
pain in both legs at the level of the knee joints. This was 
aggravated by the slightest motion and by superficial palpation. 
There was swelling and ecchymosis about both knees and 
crepitus was easily elicited. Otherwise the examination was 
negative. 

After tlie roentgenologic examination, Thomas splints were 
applied to both legs and morphine sulfate one-fourth grain 
(0.016 Gm.) was given for the pain. Urinalysis showed a trace 
of albumin and a few pus cells and bacteria. There were 14,250 
white blood cells with 77 per cent polymorphonuclear leuko- 
cytes and 33 per cent lymphocytes. 

’ The day following admission, plaster casts were applied from 
the midthigh down. Convalescence was uneventful from this 
time on, and a check-up x-ray- examination on December^ 29 
(fig. 2) showed the fragments of both tibias in good position. 
Bony union was fairly firm. All the gas in the synovial sacs 
had been absorbed and apparently there had been no permanent 
injury to the joints. The patient was discharged from the hos- 
pital Jan. 7, 1939, and he returned to work exactly twelve weeks 
after the injury. 

We have been unable to find any mention of a case in the 
literature in which the diagnosis was supported by x-ray 
examination. 

1418 Exchange Building. 


leather BUFFERS' NODES 
Leon H. Warren, M.D., WAsniNCioN, D. C. 

Bernardino Ramaazini first called attention to the value of 
recognizing trade stigmas in the diagnosis of occupational der- 
matoses. Although many of the stigmas since recorded arc 
merely fortuitous lesions which do not affect all or even a 
majority of workers in a trade, the stigma reported in this 
article affected each of the eleven workers employed at band 
buffing of leather in a large tannery investigated. This stigma 
occurs at a constant site, is always bilateral and is characteristic. 

The hand buffing of leather is a highly specialized but fast 
disappearing craft. Now that machines are replacing hand labor 
in this operation there are not more than fifty of these crafts- 
men remaining in the United States. These workers move from 
one tannery to another to supply temporary demands for their 



Fig. 1.— Thumbs of three band buffers. 


services in the buffing of certain types of leather. This opera- 
tion is necessary for the removal of briar scratches, wire fence 
scratches, manure grain, tick bites and fly bites. The types 
of leather which require hand buffing are retan, harness, horse 
collar and horse butts, from which genuine cordovan leather is 
prepared. Hand buffers constitute a pseudoguild into which 
few apprentices are taken. Formerly the hand buffer came to 
work in frock coat and topper and was the aristocrat of the 


Investigations. United States PuW 
itcaiiu ^service, Medical Director Louis Schwartz in charge. 


tannery- workers. Even now, hand buffers work shorter hours 
than other tannery workers and limit their output to a certain 
number of sides (bides) daily. 

Buffers’ nodes, or calluses, as they are called by the workers, 
are a transient stigma as contrasted with permanent stigmas 
When the worker goes on a month’s vacation much of the node 



Fig. 2. — Process of hand buffing leather. 

disappears. On his returning to work, until a new callus forms 
the site is again painful on rubbing, just as it was when the 
buffer was serving his apprenticeship. About three weeks is 
required for the development of a nonsensitive node. 

The lesions are bilateral and occupy the major portion of 
the dorsal surface of the distal phalanx of the first digits of 
each hand. The individual node is round to oval, approximately 
from 1.5 to 2 cm. in diameter and 6 mm. in thickness. Figure 
1 is the reproduction of a dose-up photograph of the thumbs 
of three hand buffers. 

In the operation of hand buffing the worker grasps a knife, 
known as a buffing slicker, having a cornuate wooden handle and 
a thin rectangular steel blade approximately 4 inches by 6 
inches by % inch (10 by IS by 0.3 cm.). The edge of the 
slicker is hollow ground and must be sharpened by running a 
long thin round file along its edge. This knack is both difficult 
to acquire and difficult to retain. Some of the workers lose the 
knack either temporarily or permanently and must then have 
a fellow worker sharpen the blade. 

The hand buffer grasps the slicker with the thumbs under 
and the other fingers of each hand over the steel blade. The 
palmar surfaces of the hands are pronated on the uppermost 
surface of the slicker. The nodes which constitute the hand 
buffers’ stigma result from the necessity of having the thumbs 
slide firmly over the surface of the leather in order to gage the 
depth to which the buffing slicker shaves. Figure 2 illustrates 
the process of hand buffing leather and exhibits a thinly shaved 
ribbon which has been partially removed by a stroke of the 
slicker. 

SUMMARY 

During the buffing of bides, characteristic bilateral calluses 
invariably develop on the dorsum of the thumbs of leather 
buffers as a result of friction. 
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Council on Physical Therapy 


Tke Council on Physical Therapy has authorized publication 
t)F THE FOLLOWING REPORT. HOWARD A. CARTER, Secretary. 


DRINKER-COLLINS ADULT RESPIRATOR 
ACCEPTABLE 

Manufacturer : Warren E. Collins, Inc., 555 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. 

The Drinker-Collins Improved Adult Respirator is a device 
ior producing artificial respiration simulating natural breathing 
for indefinite periods of time. A similar model has been accepted 
by the Council since 1931 (The Journal, May 9, 1931, p. 1580). 
Since that time certain improvements and changes have been 
■made. 

The unit functions by alternately producing a slightly sub- 
atmospheric and atmospheric (occasionally slightly positive) 
pressure in the chamber which encloses all the body except the 
bead. The lungs are inflated during the negative pressure phase 
and passivelA' deflated during the atmospheric pressure phase. 
The apparatus consists of a cylindric steel chamber mounted on 
a welded steel framework, which also supports the operating 
mechanism. The chamber contains a cot attached to the remov- 
able head-end closure. Casters on the legs of this closure and 
on the cot facilitate rolling the cot from the chamber for 
placing patients in the respirator. The respirator is mounted 
on casters so that it may be moved conveniently. 

There are several models of this unit. In the Standard Model, 
the chamber is fixed in a horizontal position and is 28 inches 
In diameter throughout. In the Tilting-Rotating Model, means 
are provided for elevating the foot end of the chamber and 
tilting the cot toward either side to facilitate drainage of the 
respiratory tract. The Orthopedic Model embodies these fea- 
tures of the Tilting-Rotating Model and in addition is enlarged 
to a diameter of 42 inches at the head end, enabling use of 
“airplane splints” and other orthopedic appliances. In all models 
the interior length is 70 inches. Since the head is outside, per- 
sons up to about 6)4 feet in 
height may be accommodated. 

The net weight of the Standard 
l^Iodel is 470 pounds, of the Tilt- 
ing-Rotating Model 540 pounds, 
and of the Orthopedic Model 760 
pounds. Shipping weights (via 
Railway Express, wrapped but 
not crated) are 500, 570 and 800 
pounds respectively, and by 
freight (boxed) 900, 970 and 1,300 
pounds respectively. 

The chamber of the unit is pro- 
vided witli five arm openings 
provided with sponge rubber dia- 
phragms thus making possible 
various operations inside the chamber without interference with 
the respiration of the patient. Easily closed covers seal the 
arm openings when not in use. A larger opening is provided 
for the insertion of bed clothing and other articles. Four 
observation windows are equipped with nonbreakablc panes. 
Other features include a rubber-covered mattress, a protected 
light bulb to illuminate the interior and an adjustable head 
rest and sponge rubber collar. 

The pump consists of a corrugated rubber “accordion” style 
bellows, actuated by levers from a heavy-duty worm reduction 
unit connected by a variable speed drive to a one-fourth horse 
power electric motor. The bellows may also be operated by 
hand. The range of operating speeds when the motor is in use 
is about 14 to 28 respirations per minute. The motor is fur- 
nished for alternating or direct current as specified. A recessed 
control panel is mounted on the side of the respirator and bears 
the switches for the motor and light, the diaphragm type dial 
pressure gage, a positive pressure control and an overall pres- 
sure control to regulate both negative and positive pressures. 
The power consumption depends on the pressure used and on 
the rate of respiration. Under normal conditions it averages 
200 watts. 



Drinker-Collins Adult 
Respirator. 


Questionnaires were sent out by the Council to pliysiclani s-i 
hospitals listed by the firm as having had experience wilh i'-; 
unit. Eighteen replies were received, giving favorable dau t-, 
the efficiency and durability of the apparatus. All tbe rep-:!, 
cited experience with the apparatus of at least several years' 
duration and included many cases. 

The unit was submitted to a qualified physician for tbe pur- 
pose of clinical trial. A summary of the results of tbe 
investigation is as follows : 

In comparison with the earlier model of the respirator, tie 
new model is lighter and more attractive in appearance acd it 
is quieter in operation on account of substitution of the bcllou- 
for the metal pump. A change from the sixteen small dar.p 
on the old model to three large clamps used when scaling tit 
head and cot in position for operation is a great improveir.ir.t. 
The elevator screw for adjusting the level of the patient's be! 
is also a good device which was not present originally. Th 
instrument panel is an added convenience. A metal bar rri>- 
vided for hand operation of the bellows in case there is failw: 
of electric current is another new factor which might be of vital 
importance. There is no question that this new model respintcr 
is a much better machine than its predecessors from the stand- 
point of design, operation and convenience in adjustment. 

The Council on Physical Therapy voted to accept the Drinker- 
Collins Improved Adult Respirator for inclusion on the Councils 
list of accepted devices. 


Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 


The following additional articles have been 

FORMING TO THE RULES OF THE COUNCIL ON PHARMACY AND CO 

OF THE American Medical Association for admission 
Nonofficial Remedies. A copy of the rules on which the t 

BASES ITS ACTION WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Paul Nicholas Leech, Secretarr. 


LIQUID petrolatum (See New and Nonofeul 


Remedies, 1939, p. 300). 

The following dosage forms have been accepted : ^ 

Emulsion Liquid Petroiatum, Chocolate Flavored: A 


containing 60 per cent (by volume) of liquid -{jjfd a* 

- ‘ . ‘of benzoic bciq •* 


No 


agar agar per fluidounce and 0.1 per cent 
preservative. _ . 

Prepared by the Smith-Dorsey Company, Lincoln, Iseb. 
patent or trademark. . . j-.j 

Emulsion Liquid Petroiatum 'with lYs pramj f 

ounce. Chocolate Flavored: A palatable emulsion containing -r nhrr.d 
(by volume) of liquid petrolatum, 0.097 Gm. (1^ n \ per 

phthalein-U. S. P., I per cent of agar agar per /luidounce . 
of benzoic acid added as preservative. _ . U. - 

Prepared by the Smith-Dorsey Company, Lincoln, ■ 
patent or trademark. . 

Emulsion Liquid Petrolatum icith 5 {/rains nfr ctf’ 

ounce. Chocolate Plaz'orcd: A palatable emulsion contaim f. 

(by volume) of liquid petrolatum, 0.32 Gm. (5 j .,cfccrt<‘ 

phthalein-U. S. P., 1 per cent agar agar per fluidounce anu 

benzoic acid added as preservative. . . U. 5. 

Prepared by the Smith-Dorsey Company, Lincoln, 
patent or trademark. 


THIAMIN CHLORIDE (See New and Noiiofficial Rea- 
dies, 1939, p. 498). 

The following dosage form has been accepted: ^ 

Thiamin Chloride TablctS'Stcanis, 2.0 mg.: Each tablet rei r 
U. S. P. units of thiamin chloride. 

Prepared by Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

CONCENTRATED POLLEN EXTRACT-ABBOTT 
(See New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1939, p. 3/). 

The following dosage form has been accepted: 

Mixed Grass Couccutralcd Pollen Exlract-Abbott 
Orchard Grass, Red Top, aud Su'cct Vernal Grass * 

Prepared by Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, III- 

MANDELIC ACID (See New and Nonofficial Rcmcu— 
1939, p. 313). . . • V R. 

Mandelic Acid-Merck. — A brand of mandclic add 

ilanufncturcd Uy Merck & Co., Inc., New \ork. No I-k 
tratlemark. 
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A GENERAL STATEMENT OF MEDICAL RELATIONSHIPS IN INDUSTRY PRESENTED 
BY THE COUNCIL ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


The Council on Industrial Health was created in 
1937 as a standing committee of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Medical Association to assist the 
physician individually and through the agencies of 
medical organization to enlarge and improve his con- 
tribution to the health of the industrial worker. In 
recognition of the essentially educational nature of its 
functions the Council has accumulated information 
derived from a variety of sources which, together with 
investigations undertaken on its own account, are sub- 
mitted in this special issue of The Journal. The com- 
ple-xity of relationships not only in industry itself but 
among the many organizations which are attempting to 
solve the health problems of the worker makes it impos- 
sible to include in this introductory discussion all the 
aspects of industrial health in which physicians, in one 
wa)' or another, are interested. The Council acknowl- 
edges the assistance which it has received from physi- 
cians and other sources in the preparation of this subject 
matter. 

It would be difficult to discover any field in the basic 
or clinical medical sciences which has not contributed 
to or been affected by health problems in industry. 
Nevertheless external influences, mostly socio-economic 
in nature, have played a considerable part in directing 
this interest into effective channels. These factors, 
mostly growing out of the increasing complexity of 
industrial and technologic development, have expressed 
themselves in a long train of social legislation. One 
phase of this legislation which has affected the medical 
profession particularly stems from the concept that 
injuries and diseases arising out of or occurring in the 
course of employment are chargeable to industry as part 
•of the cost of production. This attitude has been imple- 
mented b)' the enactment of workmen’s compensation 
statutes. Once adopted, compensation laws have forced 
on industry and the medical profession the realization 
that the majority of industrial accidents and unhealthful 
c.xposures are in the main preventable. Likewise it has 
become apparent that improved health of the worker 
through medical supervision and engineering control of 
industrial environment, as a rule, favorably affects rates 
of industrial production. 

The period over which workmen’s compensation laws 
have exerted an influence on medical practice in the 
United States covers about thirty years. The entire 
development of purposeful health control over workers, 
therefore, falls well within the professional experience 
of many physicians in practice today. The early reliance 
on curative and reconstructive measures lumped under 
the general heading of compensation practice is no 
longer sufficient. Only through the principles of pre- 
^ entivc inedicine can the physical and environmental 
status of working people be successfully improved. The 
range of interest, therefore, has grown immeasurably' 
under the double impulsion of humanitarian and eco- 
nomic influences not alone in clinical fields but in 
imiiroved organization, administration and investiga- 
tion. Ihe principal manifestations of this expanding 


program currently are the incorporation of occupational 
diseases into workmen’s compensation coverage and the 
growing conviction that many' of the problems of adult 
hy'giene have occupational implications that can be most 
successfully' combated by using the industrial approach. 

THE SCOPE OF INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 

Industrial health is an inclusive term, incorporating 
three major ty'pes of activity. 

1. Medical and surgical care to accomplish prompt restora- 
tion to health and earning capacity following industrial accident 
or disease. 

2. Prevention of disease or injury in industry by the estab- 
lishment of proper control over industrial environment. 

3. Education of employees about healthful living, both in and 
out of the industrial environment. 

Industrial health, then, in the broad use of the term, 
is a composite of current knowledge drawn from medi- 
cine, surgery, nursing, sanitation and health education. 


Table 1. — Gainful Workers 10 Years Old and Over, by 
General Divisions of Occupations and Sex, 
for the United States, 1930 



Total 

Male 

Female 

All occupations 

4S, 829,020 

38,077,804 

10,752,116 

Agriculture 

10,471,008 

0,562,059 

909,039 

Forestry and fishing 

250,400 

250,140 

320 

Extraction of minerals 

084,323 

063,504 

759 

Manufacturing and mechanical Indus* 
tries 

14,110,052 

12,224,345 

1,886,307 

Transportation and communication.. 

3,843,147 

3,561,943 

281,204 

Trade... 

0,081,407 

5,118,787 

062,680 

Public sendee (not elsewhere classi- 
fied) 

850,203 

833,622 

17,583 

Professional .service 

3,253,884 

1,727,650 

1,520,204 

Domestic and personal service 

4,052,451 

1,772,200 

3,180,251 

Clerical occupations 

4,025,824 

2,038,494 

1,086,830 


Fittwnth Census of the United States: 193(>, Occupation Statistics. 


A real understanding of industrial health must be based 
on a recognition of the part which each of these com- 
ponents plays and the relationships which practicing 
physicians have established or should establish with 
them. 

POPULATION GROUPS INVOLVED 
Another expression of the scope and importance 
which industrial health has come to occupy' rests prin- 
cipally' on the great numbers of the population involved. 
The first table illustrates the divisions and subdivisions 
of the gainfully' employed by' sex and by' major occu- 
pational classification. These figures, while they are 
inapplicable today because of considerable shifts in 
employ'inent, still provide some insight into the relative 
distribution of wage earners according to occupation. 
Fifty million people represent 39.8 per cent of the total 
population and nearly' 50 per cent of the population 10 
years old and over. Any program which has as its prin- 
cipal objectives the improvement of the health of such a 
large segment of the population must necessarily be of 
paramount importance to the medical profession. 
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THE uneven distribution OF INDUSTRIAL 

health services 

The dangerous trades are largely concentrated in the 
manufacturing, mechanical and mining industries, which 
provide employment to about fifteen million wage earn- 
ers. These groups, as a result, have received the great- 
est amount of attention from industrial physicians and 

Table 2. — ludiislrial Establishments Classified According to 
Nninber of JVage Earners in the United States 



Xumber of 

Number of 

Establishments Employing 

Establishments 

Wage Earners 

Xo wage earners 

6Mo 


1 to 5 wage earners 

02,104 

170,174 

6 to 20 wage earners 

•l{>,402 

r>14.4S7 

21 to 50 wage earners 

23,13S 

750,922 

51 to 100 wage earners 

11,911 

852,373 

101 to 250 wage earners 

1>.745 

1,522,670 

251 to 500 wage earners 

3,911 

1.303,000 

.501 to 1,000 wage earners 

1,600 

1,333,323 

1,001 to 2,500 wage earners 

. . 7S7 

1.0S0,c34 

2,501 or mote wage earners 

241 

1.181,748 

Totals 

16G.T94 

8,509,231 


U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1D37, 


hygienists. Of the hundreds of listed occupations which 
are considered potentially hazardous to health, a major 
portion will be found in these occupational classifica- 
tions. Attention needs to be directed to other classes 
of ivage earners in order to identify and control such 
unhealthful exposures as may exist. Of equal impor- 
tance is the uneven application of industrial hygiene as 
between large and small manufacturing plants. Plants 


and satisfactory both to those who supply ihe jmi-; 
and to those who receive it, a substantial level 
achievement will have been reached. 

EFFECTS OF OCCUPATION ON IIE.UTII 
The clearest evidence of direct relationship ktv.K: 
occupation and life expectancy lies in the e.xccsiu 
accident and disease rates which attach to cenir 
employments. For example, loggers, structural in- 
workers, riggers and explosive makers are suhjcca: 
to such unusual risks as to make them either inelip!'. 
for life insurance protection or acceptable only at me:'; 
higher premium rates. Workers in dusty trades fr: 
themselves in a similar position, as do those expo'fi 
to industrial poisoning or to tlie hazardous effects c 
other industrial environments either by direct effect c- 
through increased incidence of tuberculosis, pncunior". 
cancer and possibly other degenerative diseases. Msa 
statistical approaches have been undertaken to apprac' 
the general effects of occupation on mortality, indudri 
the study’ of labor union records, reports of \vorkmcri> 
compensation agencies and insurance companies, ar. 
death certificates. None have proved entirely sati-.p 
lory. The absence of uniform and usable statistics n - 
serious obstacle to a rational attack on those «cup.- 
tional factors which most closely affect the public lye.- 
fare. Statisticians have attempted to throw some up- 
on the subject by grouping data referring 1° 
occupations into broader socio-economic classincalioa-- 
The most recent study in this country along these lino 
has been prepared by’ Whitney, drawn from “"y, 
data in the 1930 United States Census and puhUiV- 
bv the National Tuberculosis Association (tabled' 


Table Z.—Standardized Death Rates from Specified Causes per 100,000 Gainfully Occupied Hales 15 to H years 

of Age According to Occupational Classes, 1930 


I>eath RntDs per 1W),000 Occupied Mities 
— — — — — — 


IMbercu* Cancer Cerebral 

losis of and Hemorrhage 

the Re- Other and Sof- Cirrhosis 


Occupational Classes 

Ail 

Causes 

Diseases of spiratory Malignant 
the Heart System Tumors 

Pneu' 

moiiia 

Nephritis 

tening of 
the Brain 

Diabetes 

Mellitus 

of tlie 
LSvor 

Suiclflc 

ArtH-::' 

All gainfully occupied males in 
selected occupations 

900.S 

175.S 

87.5 

SI .7 

G9.S 

57.0 

42.0 

J2.1 

10.7 

35.4 

u:> 

Professional men 

GVO.a 

177.0 

20.2 

70.3 

3S.8 

51.4 

4S.3 

10.9 

10.6 


Proprietors, managers and 
oflicials 

792.5 

184.2 

43.2 

Sl.O 

53.0 

50.2 

35.0 

1C.2 

14.4 

39.5 


Clerks and kindredworkers... 

775.2 

155.5 

C.5.S 

77.7 

.50.5 

54.1 

30 .S 

33.5 

J0.2 



Agricultural workers 

023.2 

93.9 

4G.5 

r)6.2 

43.4 

41.3 

30.3 

9.4 

4.3 


SIJ 

Skilled workers and foremen.. 

S2S.9 

ICO.O 

72.1 

S5.4 

59.7 

,54.1 

3S.S 

10.9 

10.0 


r4,i 

Semiskilled workers 

1009.3 

199.5 

102.1 

90.8 

n.o 

59.G 

41.4 

13.2 

10.5 


51' 

Unskilled workers 

1447.7 

243.0 

154.9 

lOG.O 

135.9 

S3.4 

5S.3 

12.5 

17.0 




Source: ^^ationnl Tuberculosis Association, 1934. 

Standardized according to age distribution of all painfully occupied males in ten selected states: Alobomu, Connecticut, Illinoi5» 
chu?ctts» Minnesota, Kew Jersey, Xew Tork, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


employing 1,000 or more workers have, on the rvhole. 
found themselves in the most advantageous position to 
organize and maintain reasonably complete medical 
services. Table 2 demonstrates the overwhelming num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments which fall below 
this rank. Roughly, one half of the workers in manu- 
facturing plants are employed in establishments having 
fewer than 250 persons. Of all manufacturing concerns. 
97 per cent are found in this category. 

Extending industrial medical service to small plants 
is a difficult problem. When means are found to pro- 
vide qualified medical assistance in the control of indus- 
trial hazards universally, approximating the character 
of service now supplied” in many large industrial units 


* ’ft 

Most difficulty’ is experienced in dissociatifn ^ 
direct effects of daily work on life ex()ectancy 
coincident effects of domestic environment, bere^ 
influences, general intelligence and other social 
nomic factors, of which income, housing and 
are conspicuous examples, ^^ery likely, many 
tions carry no particular health risk at all or t ic 
pational factor in mortality is so small as ^ 
measurable. Certain employments appear to liai j 
tivc health advantages, as, for example, agricu [.l, 
the professions (table 3). In any event, of 

improvement has occurred in the life expec 
wage earners during recent years. At Mth 

disease classifications improvement has procce 
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greater momentum than in the general population. 
Contributors to these results have^ been the saiet} 
movement, the improved application of industrial 
hygiene, the establishment of industrial medical serrnces 
and the interest which workmen themselves are assum- 
ing in health matters. , , 

Mortality statistics do not represent the actual heaitu 
status of any group, and wage earners are no e.xception. 
Yet morbidity data referring to occupations are, on the 
whole, even more unsatisfactory than death records. 
Excellent analyses are available with respect to the 
effect on health of certain specific occupational e-xpo- 
sures and the incidence of permanent and temporary 
disability resulting from industrial accidents. Various 
studies also have been made on the general incidence of 
sickness of all types causing absenteeism. Tiie ability 
to evaluate properly the etiologic relationships of occu- 
pation to unhealthy states and to record them promptly 
and in sufficient detail will constitute one of the major 
contributions of the medical profession to the industrial 
health movement. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

Injury or death caused by industrial accidents con- 
stitutes, for a good share of the medical profession, the 
only appreciable contact they have had with industrial 
problems. Accidents rank second among males and 
fourth in the total population as a cause of death (table 
4). Occupational fatalities among white male policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
accounted for 20.4 deaths per hundred thousand in 1938. 
In 1913 the rate reached as high as 45.7. Industrial 
injury rates follow more or less closely the curves of 
employment and business activity, but the 50 per cent 
decline in deaths from industrial injury is, at least in 
part, the result of concentrated efforts by industry to 
control the causes and consequences of accidents. Table 
5, derived from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, is a compilation of the estimated 
number of disabling injuries occurring in 1938 by 
industry groups. Certain of these figures are slated to 
be derived from incomplete and fragmentary sources. 

Industrial accidents, as usually defined, are injuries 
arising out of and in the course of employment. Acci- 
dent statistics are compiled in terms of frequency and 


Table 4. — Rank of Accidents as the Cause of Death 
Death rales per 100,000 population. 


Total Population 

Males 


Females 


Heart iHsease 

2GS.0 

Xlcart disease 

.301.3 

Heart disease 

.230.8 

Cancer 

.U2.0 

Accidents 

114.4 

Cancer 

.321.3 

Pceimionfn 

. 55.1 

Cancer 

.103.0 

Cerebral hemor* 


Accidents 

. B1.4 

Pneumonia 

. 97.2 

rbape. 

. 7S.4 

Chronic neplirltis, 79,6 

Clirouic nephritis 

. S4.4 

Chronic nepbrUis, 

. 74.7 

Cerebra} beinor- 


Cerebral hcinor- 


Pneumonia 

. 72.7 

rhape 

. 77.0 

rhape 

. 75,7 

Accidents 

47.6 

l\lbtMCUlOSl5i 

. 53.0 

Tnberculosi.*! 

. oo.s 

Tuberculosis. .... 

. -16.3 


.Vccitfont facts, 1089. National Safety CouDcil, 1030. D. S. Census 
Dureau data, 1037. 


severit}'. Frequenc}' rates are an expression of tlie 
number of accidents per million man hours of work 
exposure. ^lucli eftort Jias been expended in develop- 
mg uuiiorm methods of reporting, but data from various 
sources must he c.xamined critically because of varia- 
tions m scope, definition of accident, and the method of 
accident e.xposure calculation. Sei'erity rates are com- 
piled on the basis of the extent of the resulting inca- 
pacity e.xpressed in dai's of lost time per thousand man 
Hours ot work. From the point of view of severity. 


further classifications are possible — into fatal and non- 
fata! cases, the latter susceptible of reclassification 
according to whether the effects of injury are perma- 
nent or temporary. 

The industrial accident problem has lieen regarded so 
long as an economic, industrial and engineering problem 

Table S.— Estimated Number of Disabling Injuries During 
1938, by Industry Groups 


Number of Injuries 



All Bisabilities 


Death 




Toem- 

To self- 


To era- 

To self- 

Industry Group 

Total 

plo 5 'ees employed 

Total 

ployces employed 

AH industries 1,375,000 

3,237,000 

138,600 

16,400 

15,000 

1,400 

Agriculture 

207,400 

207.400 


4,400 

4,400 


Mining and quar- 







rying 

g2,<J00 

82,000 


1,700 

1,700 


Construction 

2D>,2C0 

270,000 

21,300 

2,COO 

2,400 

2C0 

Mamiiacturlng.. 

220,800 

214,200 

6.C0O 

1,900 

1,700 

200 

Public utilities... 

30.300 

10,800 


500 

500 


Trade: wholesale 







and retail 

201.500 

157,CC0 

43,900 

i,soo 

1.4G0 

400 

Railroads 

30,500 

30,200 


COO 

COO 


Mlsc. transpor- 







tatioo 

52.(XXt 

33,100 

19,500 

700 

500 

200 

Services and misc. 







industries 

232,200 

165,200 

47,000 

2,200 

1,800 

400 


Pennanent Disabilities 

Temporary Disabilities 



To cm- 

To sell- 


To em- 

To sell- 

Industry Group 

Total 

ployces employed 

Total 

ployecs employed 

All industries.... 

os.oco 

85,2C0 

13,700 

1,260,800 

3,136.000 

323,500 

Agriculture 

13,000 

13,000 


250,000 

230,000 


Mining nnd quar- 







tying 

2,500 

2,500 


n,m 

77,5¥0 


Construction 

34,600 

33,500 

1,300 

275,000 

255,000 

20,000 

Manulncturing.. 

14,000 

33,000 

1,000 

204,900 

199,500 

6,400 

Public utilities... 

700 

700 


15,100 

15,100 


Trade: wholesale 







and retail 

30,700 

31,200 

8,500 

100,000 

123,000 

85,000 

Raiiroads 

1,500 

3,500 


26,200 

2S.200 


Misc. transpOT' 







tation 

1,000 

COO 

400 

53,200 

32,000 

19,200 

Services and misc. 






industries 

31,000 

0.200 

2,700 

105,100 

354,200 

43,900 


Source: Borenu of Labor Statistics, United States Uepartment of 
Labor. 


that its medical aspects have been to a considerable 
degree overlooked. The associated factors can be 
understood best through examining two major aspects 

prevention and individual medical management. 
Prevention deserves first consideration and, in most 
instances, has received it. Such tactics appeal to indus- 
trialists as businesslike, since reduced accidents result 
in reduced compensation insurance premiums. Out of 
this interest have grown the safety movement and the 
professional approaches represented by safety and 
industrial hygiene engineers. As developed in this 
country, the major functions of prevention of industrial 
accidents have grouped themselves into subdivisions 
representing research, engineering, safety education and 
medical control. 

Researcli includes the study of reports and the 
analysis of all available statistics regarding the causes 
and consequences of accidents. Sources of information 
are industrial commissions, state departments of labor 
and insurance companies, all of which compile valuable 
analyses of accident experience and causation. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the National Safety Council are the most 
important agencies gathering and correlating raw indus- 
trial accident data. 
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The engineering aspect of accident prevention refers 
to the control of mechanical factors, either those which 
cause accidents or those introduced to reduce hazards. 
Through such methods sound safety practices are 
established and safety codes formulated which ultimately 
constitute a basis for safety legislation. 

Education relates to general propaganda as well as 
individual and group instruction in the avoidance of 
accidents. Safety contests, meetings, posters and similar 
functions are important parts of such programs. 

A'ledical industrial accident control consists of physi- 
cal examination of workers, both prior to employment 
and periodically during the course of employment. 
When properly conducted, such examinations promote 
safe placement of applicants for work and maintain 
regular employees in positions geared to mental and 
physical capacity. Minor physical defects are not neces- 
sarily significant in industrial physical supervision and 
should not carry too much weight in the total evaluatioit 
of the individual. Gross physical defects should be given 
the importance they deserve. Much emphasis is cur- 
rently attached to the study of the worker from the 
point of view of accident proneness. These investiga- 
tions involve appraisal of the psychomotor apparatus 
and personality types in order that placement may occur 
in work consistent with least risk and greatest aptitude. 
The rapid growth in the use of automatic machinery 
is a case in point, altering the role of tlie worker from 
that of a machine operator to that of a machine tender. 
Changes of this character may bring about severe alter- 
ations in the attitude of the worker to his job, A much 
higher degree of selection among personality types is 
therefore involved in order to prevent monotony, 
fatigue and dissatisfaction. Furthermore, iaxness in 
concentration on the industrial operation is a prolific 
cause of accidents and is directly related to such social 
and economic conditions as income, housing and nutri- 
tion. All together, there are a wide variety of factors 
which are considered to have greater or lesser effect 
on accident occurrence which need to be understood by 
physicians, such as age, length of time on the job, time 
of day, character of ventilation, illumination, and other 
considerations which may be personal to the worker or 
affecting groups of workers. 

The second important aspect of the industrial accident 
problem refers to competent medical care of the injured 
worker. This implies suitable medical organization for 
control of accidents and immediate treatment. Control 
and treatment are accomplished through first aid, nurs- 
ing, part or full time physicians and arrangements for 
hospitalization. The value of treatment will be deter- 
mined by the qualifications of the physician not solely 
from a surgical point of view but according to his 
intimate knowledge of the total industrial problem. An 
ideal result for all concerned would be full restoration 
of the injured workman to his former earning capacity 
in the same line of work and with minimum loss of 
time. Approximations to this standard will constitute 
the measure of successful medical management, which 
must be sympathetic and tactful enougli to instill a 
desire to get well and return to work. The medical and 
legal responsibilities relating to the determination of 
temporary and permanent disability and the completion 
and prompt filing of forms and blanks for industrial 
commissions and insurance companies must be accepted 
as an obligation as well as a field for some necessary 
reform. 


OCCUP.ATIOXAL DISEASES 

Occupational diseases, troublesome as tliey arc la 
certain industries, are for industry as a tvhole'thc Ica-; 
important cause of lost time disability (table G). Reli- 
able statistics about the incidence of occupational (lii- 
eases are scarce and, to complicate the picture still more, 
not much is known about the chronic or subacute cficcu 
of long continued exposure to low concentrations ci 
toxic industrial materials. Even to define occupation! 
diseases has proved difficult, as the language used in tla- 

Table 6. — Absenteeism from IHitcss and Injury in Jiirfiijlr; 

Days lost per employee per year among wortor®. 


Cause of Lost Time DayUM 

Occupational disease OCi 

Industrial injury 

Nonindustrial injury and illness 


Source; American College of Surgeons. 

statute relating to occupational disease iu Illinoi? 
described elsewhere in this issue amply illustrates. 

To facilitate understanding, attempts have been maiic 
to classify occupational diseases. Bulletin .‘i82 of tlie 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Latwr, 
contains such a classification prepared b}' Dublin and 
Vane under the following headings : 

A. Abnormalities of temperature and humidity. 

1. Extreme dry heat. 

2. Heat and humidity. 

3. Sudden variations of temperature. 

B. Compressed air. 

C. Dampness. 

D. Defective iliumination. 

E. Dust. 

1. Inorganic dust. 

2. Organic dust. 

F. Infections. 

3. Anthra.x. 

2. Hookworm. 

3. Septic infections. 

G. Radiant energy. 

1. X-rays, radium and other radioactive sulistancc!. 

2. Ultraviolet and infra-red rays. 

H. Repeated motion, pressure, shock. 

J. Poisons. 

These Iieadings provide some insight into the geners' 
nature and causes of occupational diseases, all of "iiici 
will be subjects for more extensive treatment in su> 
sequent publications by the Council. 

Occupational disease reporting needs prticu ar 
emphasis. No disease can be controlled unless its nattn^ 
and e.xtent can be ascertained with reasonable nccnracu 
Some states, therefore, have attempted to secure .ujc 
information by making occupational diseases reporta^ 
by physicians. The value of such reports is obvio«i-,_'“‘ 
results have been negligible because physician.'^ 
quently fail to recognize occupation as an etiologic tac 
in disease. The limited notations about occiipation 
death certificates constitute the only evidence ^ 

by many state liealth departments regarding the oca ■ 
rcnce and effects on iiealth of industrial c.xposurcs. 

.-V number of states have enacted workmen s 
pensation laws covering occuiiational dfseases. - 
have schedules specifying the occupational 
which come within the scope of the statutes. Ue <• 
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iurisdictious compensate for occupational diseases 
under all inclusive acts often referred to as blanket 
coverage. Included in these classifications are the 
principal industrial states in this country. Since 
adequate information based on the reporting of occu- 
pational diseases by physicians is largely nonexis- 
tent, an index to their prevalence has been sought in 
the number of these diseases which have been compen- 
sated, especially in the predominantly industrial states. 
Accurate as the reports of compensation boards are in 
other respects, data on occupational disease are frag- 
mentary and difficult to assess. Diseases listed in a 
schedule, adopted by a state and actual diseases reported 
by the industrial commission as compensated may bear 
no close relationship. Even when statistics are carefully 
kept, the use of inclusive terms makes detailed informa- 
tion difficult to secure. Silicosis and asbestosis may be 
included under the term “tuberculosis — all forms” and 
acute industrial poisoning may be lumped under the 
heading “poisonous and corrosive substances.” Present 
evidence, however, indicates that occupational disease 
claims of all types are increasing in number and in cost. 
Industrial dermatitis is far and away the most prevalent 
cause, approaching 70 per cent of closed claims in some 
areas. Good conclusions about other aspects of occupa- 
tional disease must await the adoption of standardized 
reporting according to terminology which renders them 
identifiable in all states, no matter what methods are 
employed for extending compensation coverage. 

ORDINARY ILLNESS IN INDUSTRY 

Industrial accidents and occupational diseases liave 
received most attention from industrial physicians and 
hygienists. They are associated with work as proximate 
cause, a relationship which has been recognized in 
workmen’s compensation practice. It has been, there- 
fore, to the advantage of industrialists first to seek out 
means for reducing the frequency and severity of work 
related disability. Yet in industry accidents and occu- 
pational diseases account for a very small proportion of 
all time lost by workers to disabling injury or sickness. 
Data shown in table 6, derived from studies conducted 
}))' the American College of Surgeons, illustrate the 
much greater probability of lost time from ordinary 
illness than from accident or disease arising out of 
work. These and other data indicate that male rvorkers 
lose nearly nine days annually to disabling sickness or 
injury, and in every thousand male workers every year 
nearly one hundred absences of seven days or longer 
will occur. As a rule there will be more sickness among 
women employees, both as to frequency and extent, and 
more among married than single women. The principal 
causes of lost time in industry for 3nen and women both 
are the diseases and complaints whicli make up the bulk 
of general practice everywhere. Tliis is, in the main, 
true regarding absences of longer or shorter duration. 
Economically, losses in wages and through disruptions 
in production schedules must be estimated in billions of 
dollars each year. 

.'\lthough not responsible for oi'dinar5' sickness 
and injury, there are excellent incentives for industry 
to analyze uniformly and regularly all lost time by 
employees, no matter what the cause, duration or end 
result. Such information is the best available guide to 
the need for specific health activitj’ in industry and the 
d'rections it should take. The merits of this t}’pe of 
approach have been amply demonstrated to industry by 
the jtublished analyses of morbidity and mortality data 


by public health and other agencies. Uniform methods 
of recording work absence will assist greatly toward 
clarifying relationships between physical and mental 
capacity or defect as revealed by physical supervision 
and lost time. Only fragmentary data are available 
which coTvelate these factors with occupation, skill and 
experience as well as age, sex, color, marital status, 
duration of illness and other factors needed for straight 
or comparative statistical purposes. Likewise, the bene- 
ficial aspects of controlled and accurately recorded 
observations about the health of employed groups 
obviously cannot be restricted to industry or the indus- 
trial employee alone. They can hardly fail of providing 
much better understanding of community health prob- 
lems as a whole. 

When causes of lost time are considered, a good share 
of the medical problems of industrial health fall clearly 
in the province of private medical practice. The exten- 
sion of preventive medical methods in order to reduce 
all loss of time, absenteeism and short work spans is 
one of the objectives of industrial health. Results will 
be accomplished best if public health workers in indus- 
try and in the government recognize the contributions 
which private physicians in general and special practice 
can and ought to make towards more adequate health 
control over workers in both large and small industry. 
The interests of the worker are best served if the inter- 
dependence of all elements in the profession is accepted 
as a proper foundation for the development of a well 
balanced industrial health program. 

THE RHYSICIAN IN INDUSTRY 

The simplest way to classify physicians practicing- in 
industry is in relation to the time they devote to it — 
full time, part time or on call. Much confusion lias 
occurred in professional minds from a failure clearly 
to distinguish the objectives of these groups. In a strict 
sense the full time industrial physician represents in the 
whole field of medicine that segment of special interest 
which applies the theory and practice of medicine to 
the health of employed groups. As such the work they 
do is set apart from the individual case work of the 
private practitioner whose contribution to industrial 
health mainly restricts itself to curative and reconstruc- 
tive phases of occupational injuries and diseases. Even 
under this limited type of service it is estimated that 
private physicians engaged in general or specialty prac- 


Table 7. — Increase in Indnstriol Practitioners 



103-1 

193G 

1938 

Limiting practice 


2G9 

315 

Giving special attention 

870 

090 

1,054 


• American Medical Directory* 


tice supply more than four fifths of the medical service 
which industry is obliged to give or which it provides 
in an enlightened view of the effects of unhealthful 
exposure on employees and hence on production. 

The record of growing interest in industrial medical 
services and the increasing recognition of the useful- 
ness of such a career are shown in the accompanying 
table drawn from the American Medical Directory. 
These tabulations demonstrate sulistantial increases dur- 
ing the last few years in the number of physicians 
limiting or giving special attention to industrial practice. 

According to Selby, industrial medicine as practiced 
by competent and ethical physicians who devote all or 
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a major share of their activities to it attempts to furnish 
employees with the best possible health protection con- 
sistent with ; 

1. The purpose of industry. 

2. The employer’s responsibilitj’ as fixed by law for com- 
petent care and prevention of occupational injury and disease. 

3. The employee’s right to free choice of medical counsel 
in all health matters not occupational in origin. 

The relationships which ordinarily need most clarifi- 
cation as between physicians in industry and private 
practitioners refer to three principal lines of activity — 
industrial hygiene, physical supervision and therapy. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

It has been quite generally felt that the physician in 
industry fulfils his function best if he regards himself, 
over and above statutory requirements, as health officer 
of the plant responsible for plant hygiene. His special 

Table 8. — Medical Services Supplied in Industrial Establish- 
mculs Classified According to Sioe of Plant 
Total plants reporting, 611 Total cmplos'<’cs covered, 1,120,062 


1,000 and 


Over 

500 to l.COO 

100 to 500 

Under 100 

Num- 

Num- 


Num- 

Num- 

ber % 

ber 

% 

ber % 

ber % 


Establishments 

190 

32.0 

03 

IG.O 

200 

$2.7 

117 

19.1 

F.mployccs covered IjOOij'iGS 

89.3 63,982 

5.8 

48,857 

4.4 

5,400 

0.5 

Firll-timo physioians 

93 

47J 

21 

21,4 

37 

18.5 

0 

0 

Full-time nurses 

ICO 

84.7 

31 

52.0 

39 

19.5 

3 

2.6 

Part-time nurses 

7 

3.0 

15 

15.3 

15 

7.5 

0 

5.1 

No nurses 

21 

n.7 

32 

32.1 

140 

73.0 

108 

92.3 

First aid 

100 

0G.9 

93 

94.9 

ISO 

93.0 

94 

S0.3 

Workmen's comix,nsation. . . 

ISO 

94.9 

91 

92.9 

180 

90.0 

99 

84.0 

Pic-employment examina- 
tions 

1S6 

91.9 

S4 

S5.7 

137 

68.0 

54 

40.2 

Periodic examinations 

HO 

71.4 

01 

52.0 

83 

42.5 

27 

23.1 

Accident and disease pre- 
vention 

107 

85.2 

70 

n.o 

124 

62.0 

49 

41.9 

Plant sanitation 

153 

78.1 

56 

57,1 

8S 

44.0 

27 

23.1 

Health wfuciition 

129 

Cj.S 

42 

42.9 

59 

29.5 

11 

9.4 

Medical advisory service 

loO 

70.5 

50 

57.1 

109 

54.5 

33 

2S.2 

Clinical laboratory • 

107 

54.0 

30 

30.7 

79 

39.5 

35 

59.9 

X-ray ’ 

107 

54.0 

8S 

38.S 

83 

41.5 

to 

42.7 

Pliysiothornpy * 

ICS 

65.1 

43 

43.9 

61 

30.5 

27 

2.9.1 

Dental sorvire 

35 

17.9 

4 

4.1 

6 

4.0 

1 

0.9 


* In the plant or readily available. 

understanding of the control of industrial exposures 
constitutes the professional equipment which distin- 
guishes his activity from ordinary private practice and 
from conventional preventive medicine as well. He 
advises and assists employers to protect workmen 
against physical impairment arising out of occupational 
environment. His success is measured according to 
his familiarity with toxic agents and harmful processes, 
the adequacy of protective devices and their suitable 
maintenance’ and particularly the persistence with which 
he pursues practical solutions of these problems. Activ- 
ities such as these are in the best, tradition of preventive 
medicine and do not involve competitive relationships 
with private practice. Nevertheless, the medical pro- 
fession has certain very definite opportunities and 
responsibilities toward furtliering and upholding stand- 
ards of industrial hygiene. 

Employers of all grades will become more generally 
aware of the importance of 'industrial hygiene as values 
arc demonstrated through practical application by fel- 
low employers, through the impetus provided by the 
workmen s compensation statutes and through the 
urgiugs of the industrial organizations and trade asso- 


ciations themselves. Once an employer develops cu 
interest in controlling plant hygiene problems, lie i; 
likely to turn first to the physician who takes care oi 
his industrial injuries. If this source fails him, as k 
frequently does, helpful assistance may be obtained 
only with great difficulty. Every physician has on this 
basis then an opportunity for constructive preventive 
medical achievement which no amount of personal dis- 
taste ought to impel him to ignore. It is the function 
of medical organization and education to prepare private 
ph3-sicians either to give reliable advice directly aboit'. 
inclustrial health service or to acquaint him with sources 
of authoritative information. 

PHYSICAL SUPERVISION 

Effective as industrial hygiene has proved to be, other 
useful practices have come to be included as functions 
of industrial medical service. Alleged aggravation, by 
the nature of the work, of preexisting and coexisting 
diseases not in themselves occupational in origin ins 
necessitated phj'sical examination of applicants lor 
work. Properly, these are conducted at the time os 
employment to assure safe placement and often enough 
thereafter to assure protection against diseases originat- 
ing in or unfavorably influenced by occupation, and for 
diagnosis to establish the occupational or nonoccupa- 
lional origin of disability. 

In respect to physical supervision, two inaj^ con- 
siderations present themselves as factors affecting 
relationships of private physicians to industry. In increas- 
ing numbers of plants they are likely to be called on o 
undertake physical examinations of workers 'vb'c', 
aside from certain medicolegal considerations, thci 
ought to be competent to perform provided they suppy 
the service with as much impartiality as it_ is pos^i c 
to assume. The usefulness of this service "'u> 
greatly increased if physicians have good knowlccgc 
of the working conditions, materials and processes 
which examinees are exposed. 

Of far greater importance to private physicians aa 
the enormous number of physical defects whicli c 
imcovered by industrial physical examinations. ° 
rection of these defects is a function not of - 
but of private practice. Efforts which the 
in industry', full or part time, can undertake in ® 
together family physicians and the workers nee is 
medical care have such beneficial aspects to all c 
cerned as hardly to warrant argument. Deviations ro ^ 
this principle on the part of phy’sicians in industry 
have used industrial connections as an unfair 
tive device in the development of private practice c 
stitute the major reasons why industrial inedicmc > 
suffered severely in the eyes of the general me 
profession. 

THERAPY 

Workmen’s compensation acts have 
ers to furnish treatment. In a great many ms 
medical services in industry grew out of this ' 

As a rule there is little disposition by , j, 

assume any- responsibility for treatment beyom 
point. The variable elements of friction wmen • 
existed between the industrial physician and the 
practitioner in respect to freedom of choice oi me 
counsel for the care of not only ordinary 
industrial disaliility are much more likely ” jf 
than otherwise. The full time industrial P 
present trends prevail, will be less and less a t ‘ ^',j, 
and more and more an administrator ot pulaic 
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through the application of industrial hygiene. In that 
capacity he should assume a public health function and 
act as a case finder for the private physician and spe- 
cialist, through whom the direct remedial service should 
be applied. He should act as an active participant in 
the rehabilitation of injured workers through selection 
of suitable occupational therapy in the sense of restora- 
tion to earning capacity under conditions of controlled 
work. With these exceptions and the attention to minor 
injuries or ailments for which the worker consults the 
plant physician largely because he is accessible and no 
lost time is involved, therapy is likely to be a dimin- 
ishing segment of the industrial medical officer’s 
activity. This trend of industrial medicine to ally 
itself with private practice in the care of industrial 
patients needs to be widely extended. Much will depend 


8. Impartial health appraisals of all workers. 

9. Provision of rehabilitation services within industry. 

10. The conduct of a beneficial health education program. 

An attempt has been made by the Council on Indus- 
trial Health to determine the frequency with which 
these services are provided by industrial physicians in 
plants of varying sizes and types. Requests were first 
addressed to secretaries of state and county medical 
societies for as complete lists as possible of all physi- 
cians engaged full or part time in industrial practice. 
By this means a total of 2,544 names was secured. To 
every other one of these names, arranged alphabetically 
according to states, a questionnaire w'as directed. No 
two physicians were emplo 3 'ed in the same plant. Four 
hundred and twenty-five tabulatable replies were 


COMPARISON OF MEDICAL SERVICES SUPPLIED BY PLANTS OF VARYING SIZES. 



on the private ph 3 -sician's capacity to care for compen- 
sable disability competently and with the least possible 
loss of working time. Incompetent, dilator 3 ' or dis- 
honest practices in this field are not only thoroughly 
unprofessional but are, in the industrial field, private 
practice's most active competitor. 

FUXCTiOXS OF MEDICAL SERVICE IN INDUSTRY 

The functions of medical service in industry, then, 
can be listed as: 

1. Regular appraisal of plant sanitation. 

2. Periodic inspection for occupational disease hazards. 

3. .Adoption and maintenance of adequate control measures. 

t. Provision of first aid and emergency services. 

5. Prompt and early treatment for all illnesses resulting from 
cccupational esposttre. 

6. Reference to the family physician of individuals with con- 
ditions needing attention, cooperating with the patient and his 
physician m every practical way to remedy the condition. 

/. Uniform recording of absenteeism due to all tvpes of 
disability. 


received containing data supplied by the physicians 
responsible for health control in 611 individual estab- 
lishments and for 1,120,062 employees. 

Table 8 classifies services supplied by industrial phy- 
sicians according to size of plant and demonstrates in 
adjoining columns the abilit 3 ' of plants of var 3 'ing 
capacit}’ to support the principal components of indus- 
trial medical services. The distribution of industrial 
plants according to size in the sample is shown in the 
table. Of the 1,120,052 employees covered, nearly 90 
per cent were found to be in the largest units. All 
plants had at least part time medical service. Full time 
pli 3 'sicians were reported in 47 per cent' of the plants 
emplo 3 'ing more than 1,000 workers and in none of 
those emplo 3 ’ing fewer tlian 100. The data regarding 
full time nursing service show a similar diminution 
from the large to the small plants, almost fading out 
entirely in the establishments employing under 100 men. 
In this group 92 per cent of the plants had no nursing 
services at all. 
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First aid services and the care o! compensation cases 
are quite uniformly supplied in plants of all sizes 
because of legal requirements existing in most of the 
states. In all other respects the smaller the plant the 
greater does it appear at a disadvantage in the supplying 
of industrial medical service. The more complete pro- 
vision of preventive medical service in large plants is 
reflected in such activities as preemployment and peri- 
odic examinations, accident and disease prevention, 
plant sanitation, health education and medical advisory 
services. The latter refers particularly to advice sup- 
plied about physical defects not occupational in origin 
and testifies in a great many cases to cooperative rela- 
tionships which are developing between industrial medi- 
cal services and the workers’ family physicians. In 
plants of all sizes physical examination of applicants 
for work is observed to a much higher degree than sub- 
sequent periodic surveys. X-i'a}' and clinical labora- 
tories are said to be located in the plants or “readily 


Table 9. — Medical Services Supplied in Industrial Establish- 
ments Classified According to Type of Industry 
Total plants reporting, 611 Total cmplor<‘t‘S covered, 1,120, 0G2 
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physicians 

1 
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03 

9 

9 

2 

1 

FuU-tIme nurses 

1 

SO 

1S2 

16 

17 

3 

2 

Part-time nurses 

0 

7 

23 

4 

3 

0 

1 

No nurses 

0 

59 

199 

SO 

27 

4 

3 

First aid 

0 

00 

372 

51 

43 

7 

5 

Workmen’s compensation 

7 

00 

371 

50 

40 

6 

4 

Pre-employment examinations.. 

3 

72 

SOS 

40 

31 

3 

3 

Periodic examinations 

1 

40 

300 

SO 

20 

3 

2 

Accident and disease prevention 

3 

04 

2rj 

so 

29 

4 

2 

plant sanitation 

1 

43 

230 

22 

21 

4 

2 

Health education 

1 

29 

162 

21 

1C 

4 

0 

Mediea! advisory service 

3 

OS 

200 

23 

25 
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3 

Clinical laboratory » 

2 

GG 

13S 

27 

12 

2 

1 

X-iay ♦ 

1 

73 

131 

SO 

17 

3 

2 

Physiotherapy • 

1 

4G 

143 

20 

15 

1 

2 

Dental service 

0 

7 

24 

9 

5 

2 
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available,” in a substantial proportion of establishments 
in all classifications, a reflection of the need for precise 
information about the physical condition of applicants 
and, less regularly, for other employees, unless they are 
exposed to harmful materials and processes. The 
extent to which consulting radiologists and clinical 
pathologists are used is not known, but presumabl)' in 
ordinary cases their services will not be called for. The 
question of standardized technic and the competence 
of interpretation of radiologic and pathologic examina- 
tions in industry needs additional investigation. The 
provision of physical therapy equipment in these plants 
is appreciable in all categories, presumably to facilitate 
follow-up care of industrial injuries where this type 
of restorative treatment can be applied with the smallest 
amount of lost time. Diagnostic dental service, on the 
other hand, *is largely underdeveloped in industr}-, 
although correctable dental defects are the most fre- 
quent conditions found in industrial physical examina- 
tions. Other consulting services most frequently men- 
tioned are those supplied by ophthalmologists and 
dennatologists. 

The nature of the industry in which these medical 
services are organized is shown in table 9. The pre- 


dominance of manufacturing and mechanical indistrh 
in the tabulation is a natural one indicative of tire pre- 
dominance of harmful industrial exposures in occupj- 
tions falling in this group. Mines are well represeffid 
in all the medical service brackets and, to a someuk: 
less extent, transportation and communication. Mov, 
of the examples of extended medical service mentioad 
in the replies to the questionnaire were reported fre-n; 
these groups. In most of the other categories, figure; 
are too small to have much significance. 

Industrial health services according to this evidena 
have proved to be most advantageously developed is 
large plants. In all classifications according to sire, 
however, there are any number of opportunities for 
useful medical activity in a relatively unexplored field 
Many of the small plants which have comparatively 
unsatisfactory accident and occupational disease experi- 
ence will look to the medical profession for guidance 
and assistance. Such demands ought to be anticipate! 
through education applied to jah 3 'sicians everywhere. 
There is a definite place for the physician in every 
industrial plant, large or small. Until industry and 
labor are taught to recognize that place and to realize 
the value of intelligent health conservation, the Wi 
potentialities of industrial health as a contributor b 
community and national welfare will not be realized 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES IN 
ORGANIZED MEDICINE 

All of the official agencies in organized medicine ha't 
exerted direct or inSrect influences on the standar > 


and procedures of industrial medical practice.^ 


One of 


the useful functions of the Council on Industrial Hea 
will be to coordinate these activities as well as to poni 
out to physicians the functions of extraprofessioro 
groups and associations which take an. interest m 
health of the worker. 

The growing interest in industrial health is demon 
strated by the increased space assigned in The 
OF THE American Medical Association directly 
items indexed under the titles of industrial 
and workmen’s compensation, jumping from tm ) 
eight references in 1920 to 164 in 1938. This su J 
matter refers to original articles, editorials, queries a 
minor notes and abstracts and has no 
the large amount of additional information m 
Journal directly' applicable to improved nidus 
medical standards. Other agencies in organized m 
cine have made valuable contributions to P™ ^ 
understanding of social and medical values in ^ 
health. Workmen's compensation 'legislation has J 
odically been survej'ed, beginning with the investiga ■ 
by the Judicial Council in 1915 and since by that j, 
as well as by' the Bureau of Medical Economics. 
its creation, the Bureau of Legal hledicine and 
lation has kept closely in touch with the 
in tlze field of workmen’s compensation 

iniiircd 


It has advised state associations with respect to 


legislation, urging, among other things, that '”11 . 
employees be given the right to choose the 
who treat their injuries, and has exerted its m ^ 
to the end that only scientific medical care oe ■ ^ 
available to injured rvorkmen. The Bureau lasj 
followed the trend of judicial decisions reia , 
workmen’s compensation and abstracts the more ' ^ j,, 
tant decisions for publication in the oicdicolegal co 
of The Journal. A Committee on Industria 
tion was appointed in 1915 by the Section on 1 rc' 
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Medicine and Public Health, which reported in the 
following year that the great mass of workmen had 
been denied the opportunity of enjoying healthful living 
and working and predicted a large field of opportunity 
open to the physician in the industrial field. The scope 
of activity which physicians could profitably engage in 
was outlined by this committee and includes substan- 
tially all the functions now considered _ applicable to 
present day industrial medicine. Discussions of indus- 
trial medical problems have been so continuously pre- 
sented in that section since that industrial medicine 
shortly came to be included in its title. The Bureau 
of Health Education has furthered the cause of physical 
examination in industry through the development of 
health examination forms and a physical examination 
manual. The Council on Physical Therapy has engaged 
in investigations of resuscitation equipment, artificial 
limbs and estimations of disability from hearing loss, 
following to some degree the fundamental work of the 
Section on Ophthalmology relating to disability from 
visual loss. Other councils and bureaus have exerted 
a less direct but important influence in industrial medi- 
cal standards. The ethical code takes on real signifi- 
cance when applied to medical service for industrial 
wage earners. The condemnation of quackery and 
cultism benefits industry as well as the general popula- 
tion. Industrial medicine benefits by every improve- 
ment in undergraduate teaching, postgraduate medical 
instruction, adequate standards of hospital training, 
licensure and specialist certification. All these activ- 
ities represent contributions by organized medicine to 
improve medical care for the whole population and 
visualize, therefore, in no small degree, that the indus- 
trial worker will be one of the principal beneficiaries. 

Activities in State and County Medical Associations. 
— Early in the development of the Council on Industrial 
Health a policy was adopted regarding its relationship 
to state and county medical societies in the following 
terms : 

Contact should be made with the several state medical 
societies, urging them to create committees on industrial health 
whicli will proceed at once to study the problems in this field 
in their respective communities. The organization of committees 
should be extended as far as practicable to the county medical 
societies. These committees should be urged to investigate the 
present activities within their states of the several agencies 
interested in industrial health, as well as the proposals for 
industrial legislation which are being presented to various 
legislatures. Educational programs should also be sponsored 
under the auspices of these committees. 

Early investigation showed that, while a fair per- 
centage of the states had formed committees dealing 
with certain aspects of industrial health, centralization 
of responsibility was largely absent and functions, were 
in many instances distributed through several com- 
mittees, such as public policy and legislation, economics, 
contract practice and workmen’s compensation, all of 
whom might act independently on economic, ethical or 
clinical matters relating to industrial health. 

The evident need for coordination of activities under 
a definite program has appealed to a majority of the 
state inedical associations. At the present time thirty* 
lour of the state medical associations have formed com- 
mittees on industrial liealth or indicated existing 
committees througli which the Council can act in its 
eltorts to clarify the objectives of industrial health and 
to elevate its standards. The committees and chairman 
of each are listed in table 10. 


HEALTH • 

A program of activities for these committees has been 
formulated with the following objectives ; 

1. Train physicians to recognize and report occupational 
disease. 

2. Train industry and labor to the value of industrial health 
conservation. 

3. Elevate medical relations and standards under workmen’s 
compensation. 

4. Scrutinize all social legislation affecting industrial health. 

5. Clarify relationships between industrial and private prac- 
titioners. 

6. Improve relations between physicians and insurance. 

7. Establish working relationships with all state agencies 
interested in industrial health. 

Table 10 . — Committees on Industrial Health in 
Slate Medical Association 


State Committee Chairman 

Arizona Industrial Relations Committee Dr. Robert Kennedy 

Calilomia Committee on Industrial Practice Dr. Donald Cass 

Colorado Committee on Industrial Health Dr. S. B. Potter 

Connecticut Committee on Industrial Health Dr. Clifford Kuh 

D. C Committee on Industrial Medicine Dr. Edgar MePeak 

Florida Committee on Representatives to Dr. A. H. Weiland 

Industrial Council 

Georgia Committee on Industrial Relations Dr. C. F. Holton 

Idaho Committee on Industrial Medicine Dr. E. K. Roberts 

Illinois Occupational Disease Committee Dr. P. H. Kreuseher 

Indiana Committee on Occupational Dis- Dr. C. V. Rozelle 

cases 

Iowa Committee on Industrial Health Dr. E. J. Harnagcl 

Louisiana Committee on Industrial Health Dr. S. O. Lyons 

Maryland Committee on Industrial Health Dr.EaymondHussey 

Massachusetts. . Committee on Industrial Health Dr. W. Irving Clark 

Michigan Committee on Occupational Dls- Dr. Henry Cook 

ease and Industrial Hygiene 

Minnesota Committee on Industrial Hygiene D. J. L. McLeod 

and Occupational Diseases 

Missouri Committee on Industrial Health Dr. E. C. Punsch 

Montana Committee on Industrial Hygiene Dr. L. T. Sussex 

Nevada Committee on Industrial Health Dr. B. A. Bowdle 

New Jersey Committee on Industrial Henltli Dr. J. I. Fort 

and Hygiene 

New York Committee on Industrial Derma- Dr. E. P. TVaub 

loses 

North Catoiina. Committee on Industrial Health Dr. H. P. Easom 

Ohio Committee on Workmen's Com- Dr. D. B. Lowe 

pensation 

Oklahoma Committee on Industrial Service Dr. O. S. Soraervillo 

and Traumatic Surgery 

Oregon Committee on State Industrial 

Affairs 

Pennsylvania... Committee on Industrial Health Dr. C.-F. Long 
Rhode Island... Committee on Industrial Health Dr. Charles Gormlcy 
South Dakota.. Committee on Industrial Health Dr. E. W, Mullen 

Tennessee Committee on Industrial Hygiene Dr. C. E. Newell 

Te.\-as Committee on Industrial Health Dr. Ross Trigg 

Htah Committee on Industrial Health Dr. J. P. Kerhy 

and Hygiene 

Virginia Committee on Industrial Health Dr. F. J. Wampler 

Washington, . . . Committee on Industrial Health Dr. H. T. Buckner 

Wiseon.sin.. Committee on Industrial Health Dr. S. J. Seeger 


Feeling that some effective means of interchange of 
ideas between the Council and the state committees 
other than correspondence would enhance organization, 
provide uniformity of action and stimulate wider initia- 
tive, a bulletin has been developed through which it is 
hoped objectives will be more rapidly realized. 

Already certain county medical societies are beginning 
to organize committees of their own to provide for 
proper medical leadership in respect to health measures 
designed for employed groups. These developments 
are of first importance, since it is in the county medical 
society that problems of industrial health are encoun- 
tered earliest and is'here they are most directl}' dealt 
with. The functions of investigation, correlation and 
education which characterize the programs of the 
Council on Industrial Health and of the committees on 
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industrial health in the state medical associations are 
susceptible of extension into count)" units. Although 
no fixed formula can be established for county society 
activities because of the wide variety of local conditions, 
it is felt that the three classifications of activit)' that 
have been mentioned are flexible enough for general 
need and yet provide a basis for reasonable uniformity 
and consistency. 

INDUSTRIAL HEALTH IN THE GOVERNJIENT 
As in the case of private medical practice, the scope 
and administrative procedures in workmen’s compensa- 
tion have determined the extent and characteristics of 
activities b}- governmental agencies directed at indus- 
trial health problems. Under forms of compensation 
benefits restricted to industrial accidents only, principal 
reliance came to be placed on state departments of labor 
or industrial commissions who created factory inspec- 
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Industrial hygiene activity in state governments lia; 
been greatly expanded recently by assistance availaKe 
under the Social Security Act of 1935. Under tlie gri- 
dance of the United States Public Health Service thi; 
work has developed in three principal directions; 

1. Administrative functions concerned with coordinatin; <r. 
activity undertaken by federal, state and unofficial agencies. 

2. The extension of industrial hygiene units in state and Ik' 
health departments. 

3. Studies and investigations carried on by the laborator)- sri 
field sections of the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

All these activities are carried out cooperatively vitli 
health departments, with industry, with physicians sd 
with other organizations. The accompanying table list; 
the industrial hygiene bureaus now incorporated in stale 
governments. Two are assigned to state departments 
of labor in New York and Massachusetts. In addithn 


Table 11. — Industrial Hygiene Bureaus in State Governments 


Personnel PrcJ/inmflry Hyf^fcnc Sun’cys 

Date cl 


State 

Department 

Responsible 

Department Head 

Medical 

Engi- 

neers 

Tech- 

nical 

Clerical 

Com- 

pleted 

Pub- 

lished 

In Prog- 
ress 

jni'Ot 

Alabama 

Health 

J. R. Cain, JI.D 

1 

0 

0 

0 



« 

1K7 

California 

Health 

J. P. Russell, M.D 

1 

2 

1 

2 



« 

1W7 

Connecticut 

Health 

A. 0, Gray, H.D 

1 

o 

2 

2 





Idaho. 

Health 

A. r. Galloway, M.D 

M. H. Kronenberg, M.D 








U) 

Illinois 

Health 

3 

2 

4 

2 


* 


15:6 

Indiana 

Health 

L. W, Spolyar, M.D 

1 

1 

0 

1 


« 


IM 

loira 

Health 

A. H. Wieters 

0 

1 

2 





1® 

Kansas 

Health 

K. Boyce 

0 

1 

1 

1 

« 



1531 

JtaryJand 

Health 

J. M. .MeDonald, M.D 

1 

2 

3 

2 


* 


IT’6 

iMassachusetti! 

. Labor 

Bowditch 

0 

1 

2 

2 




IWI 

Allclilgan 

Hcaith 

K. E. Markuson# M.D 

. 2 

5 

0 

3 

* 


,, 

15M 

Minnesota.... 

Health 

A. E. Chesicy, AI.D 








(T) 

JIlSElSSlppi 

Health 

J. W. Dugsar, M.D 

1 

0 

1 

1 




1?23 

Allssouri 

. Health 

W. S. Johnson 

0 

3 

0 

3 




1536 

Montana 

Health 

W. F. Cogswell, M.D 







,, 

(11 

New Hampshire.... 

Health 

F. J, Vintinner 

0 

1 

0 

3 



,, 

IKS 

Now Tork.......... 

, Labor 

I.. GreenburK, JI.D 

7 

7 

32 

7 




1915 

North Carolina.... 

Health 

F. Vestal, M.D 

2 

2 

3 

3 




lO''*) 

Ohio 

Health 

K. D. Smith, M.D 

3 

1 

2 

2 


« 


1913 

Pennsylvania 

Health 

W. B. Fulton, M.D 

9. 

8 

0 

3 





Rhode Island 

Health 

C. L. Pool 

1 

2 

2 

1 

* 



i9;8 

South Carolina.... 

Health 

H. F. Wilson, JI.D 

1 

1 

0 

3 


• 



Tennessee.... 

Health 

Crit Pharris, M.D.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 




193" 

Texas 

Health 

C. A. Kau, M.D 

3 

2 

1 

2 


* 

.. 

1K« 

Utah 

Health 

J. It. Jones, M.D 

1 

0 

0 

0 


* 


19:8 

Vermont 

. Health 

H, W, Slocum 

1 

1 

0 

1 




Virginia 

Health 

R. T, Homewood 

0 

3 

3 

3 


• 



West Virginia 

Health 

A. McCluc. M.D 

1 

2 

J 

3 




iKu 

Wi.«consin 

Health 

Paul Brehm, M.D 

3 

2 

3 

1 



•• 

1537 


(1) Personnel now being' establislied. 


tion services and issued regulations under factory acts 
designed to suppress unsafe practices and working 
conditions. As workmen’s compensation widens and 
extends coverage to occupational diseases, the desira- 
bility for establishing more adequate forms of gov'ern- 
men’tal control has begun to exert itself. 

Exceptions to this general statement in the federal 
<Tovernment are the United States Bureau of IMines 
and the United States Public Health Sen'ice, which 
separately and jointly have engaged in valuable indus- 
trial health activity for more than a quarter of a centurjc 
The United States Public Health Service, through its 
Division of Industrial Hygiene in the National Institute 
of Health, has contributed greatly to administrative 
standards of industrial hygiene through its program 
of research, education and cooperativ'e services. The 
Division of Labor Standards in the United States 
Department of Labor was established in 1934, It is 
deswned to formulate codes of safe procedure under 
model laws which the individual states may adopt. 
One of its most valuable contributions has been the 
establishment of regional trainijig schools for factory 
inspectors. 


to those listed, bureaus have been developed in a nwn 
ber of city' and county health departments. Essentia y 
however, the functions of bureaus of industrial liyg><^ 
are identical and include: 

1. Consultation with plant management regarding needed cot 
reclions of environmental conditions. 

2. Advice to the management and medical supervisor as 

the relative toxicity of materials or processes, and advice c^j^^ 
cerning new materials prior to their introduction into 
industry. , ^ 

3. Assistance in developing, maintaining and ana)ri"’ 

absenteeism records. _ ._ 

4. Consultant service to medical supervisors, private 

cians, compensation authorities and other slate agencies rc„ 
ing illness affecting workers. . . j 

5. Provision of necessan- laboratory service of both a c tn: 

and a physical nature. ,. 

C. Integration of the activities of other public health wc ^ _ 
in their programs for workers ; for c.vample, the con 
cancer, syphilis and tuberculosis. 

Determinations of the scope and nature of 
health problems in any locality' are necessary to m 
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the kind, magnitude and direction of work to be under- 
taken. Most of the industrial hygiene units m state 
health departments are now in the process of conduct- 
ing or have recently completed preliminary industrial 
hygiene surveys. Fundamental information of this 
character provides a basis for extensive education of 
industrial officials and physicians in order to secure 
reliable reports on absenteeism due to occupational dis- 
ease and other illnesses. Representatives from divi- 
sions of industrial hygiene in the state and federal 
governments constitute the National Conference of 
Governmental Industrial Hygienists, the objectives of 
which are to promote industrial ly'giene and sanitation 
in ail its aspects and to coordinate these activities as 
conducted by governmental units. Annual meetings 
are conducted to accomplish these purposes. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL EDUCATION 
The training which physicians receive in industrial 
health could be greatly improved. This fact has made 
it necessary to investigate the availability of educational 
facilities in industrial health and to determine the pos- 
sibilities for expansion. The tabulations and discus- 
sion which follow represent an attempt by the Council 
on Industrial Health to determine whether the medical 
profession has been hampered in its relationship to a 
useful and growing segment of medical enterprise 
through negligent emphasis on undergraduate and post- 
graduate teaching programs. 

Few practitioners in present day industrial medicine 
have had opportunity for formal education. Varying 
degrees of proficiency have been attained through per- 
sonal experience or apprenticeship. Such traditional 
methods are successful in medical education until infor- 
mation has been assembled, special technics elaborated 
and precise knowledge accumulated sufficient to estab- 
lish a special field of medical interest. When that point 
is reached, experience demonstrates that organization 
of instruction leads to more efficient preparation. Time 
is saved, the spread of authentic information is greater, 
the interests of patients are more adequately safe- 
guarded and, in general, the gap between knowledge 
and practice is materially reduced. 

Industrial health as practiced today is not a restricted 
field. In this respect it resembles all other special 
provinces of medical interest. Physicians engaged in 
industrial practice in a limited way believe that any one 
with good basic medical equipment can successfully 
conduct an industrial practice with certain adaptations 
which are to be gained largely through experience. A 
contrary point of view is expressed by those engaged 
in industrial practice full time, who state that industrial 
health requires a degree of preparation on the part of 
those who elect to serve tlierein quite as exacting as 
to be found in any other specialty. Furthermore, tliey 
contend that successful industrial medical specialization 
demands additional proficiency mainly in the field of 
administrative practice. 

Obviously, the educational requirements for these 
luo groups are dissimilar; but, if growing demands 
on the profession are satisfactorily to be met, most prac- 
• titioners will need some training in industrial health 
to establish competence and some practitioners will 
need a great deal, in keeping with the varying situa- 
tions and circumstances under which industrial practice 
occurs. 


PRESENT STATUS OF UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING 

The importance of acquainting medical students with 
the fundamentals of industrial hygiene is rarely ques- 
tioned by those in charge of teaching preventive medi- 
cine in medical schools. There are always difficulties 
associated with substantial alterations of or additions to 
teaching schedules. Table 12, representing data col- 
lected by the Council on Industrial Health, indicates 


Table l2.~Rcqmrcd huiruction in Industrial Hygiene Provided 
by Medical SchoolSj 1939-1940 


Lectures 

Medical School (Clock 'Hdxits) rield Trios 


College o£ Medical Evangelists 

University of Southern California 

Stanlotti Univeialty 

Yale University 

Georgetown University 

George Washington University 

University of Georgia 

Loyola University 

Northwestern University 

University of Chicago 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Louisville 

Louisiana State University 

University of Maryland 

Boston University t 

Harvard Medical School 

Tufts College 

University of Michigan 

Wayne University 

University of Minnesota...., 

St. Louis University 

Washington University 

Creighton University 

University of Nebraska t 

Albany Medical College 

Long Island College of Medicine 

University of Butlalo 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

New York Medical College 

New York University 

University of Rochester t 

Syracuse University 

Duke University 

University of Cincinnati 

Western Reserve University 

Ohio State University 

Jefferson Medical College 

Temple University 

University of Pennsylvania 

Woman’s Medical College 

University of ^Ittsbursh 

Medical College of State of South Carolina. 

University of Tennessee.......... 

Meharry Medical College 

Vanderbilt University 

University of Vermont 

University of Virginia 

Medical GoUege of Virginia 


1 

3-5 

1*2 

* 

5-6 

None 

8 

1 

3 

3 

8 

None 

3 

C 

i> 

None 

12 

None 

5 

None 

18 

None 

s 

1 

2 

2 

1-2 

Nose 

5-S 

2 

1 

None 

B 

1 

7 

1 

6 

None 

7 

None 

4 

None 

s 

None 

5 

None 

d 

None 

3 

None 

7 

1 

1 

Nods 

2 

None 

7 

2 

5 

1 

5 

None 

s 

1 

3 

S4 

3 

None 

4 

3 

2-5 

1 

1 

1 

s 

None 

S 

None 

10 

None 

8 

« 

3 

« 

5-4 

None 

22 

3-4 

16 

1 

3 

1 

S 

S 

6 

None 

o 

2 

S 

1 

5-10 

1 

12 

7 


k 


* Sanitary survey. 

1 Information received for the academic year 1035*1930. 


that adequate presentation of industrial hygiene to 
undergraduates is by no means impossible. Given 
proper leadership and organization, industrial hygiene 
can occupy a position of real significance in the time 
devoted to preventive medical teaching. Industrial 
h 3 'giene is a function of preventive medicine in most 
of the medical schools. This relationship is of con- 
siderable interest, since such backwardness as indus- 
trial hygiene has displa 3 -ed in attracting the attention 
of medical educators is a reflection of the difficulties 
encountered in the teaching of preventive medicine and 
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public health methods as a whole. As improvement 
occurs in this larger field, the impression prevails that 
industrial hygiene will come in for its own share of 
augmented representation. 

Reports have been received on the present status 
of undergraduate teaching in industrial hygiene from 
all of the approved four year medical colleges. Fifty- 
two medical school's shown in table 12 are able to report 
quantitatiA'ely the time assigned to required instruction 
in industrial hygiene. Six schools are unable to report 
in this fashion because of the difficulty of applying 
a numerical value to the industrial hygiene content of 
conjoint courses, seminars and related preventive medi- 
cal teaching. Nine schools in which no organized 
instruction in the subject is given are also omitted from 
the table. The average allotment of time devoted to 
industrial hygiene in the listed schools is slightly in 
excess of five hours. Actually, of the fifty-two schools 
providing some instruction, twenty exceed this average 
figure and thirty-two fall below it, the variability 


Table 13. — Elective Courses in Industrial 
Hygiene iii Medical Schools 


Medical School 

Lectures 

(Clock 

Hours) 

Field 

'Trips 

Laboratory 

Work 

(Clock 

Hours) 

.Stanford Vnireisity 

. . . . 2i 

4S 

S-10 

Yale University 

30 

0 

Konc 

Georgetown University 

21 

3 

None 

University of Illinois 

22 

G 

4 

.Tohns Hopkins University 




Harvard Medical School 

« 



Uhiversity of Michigan 




Washington University 


3 

None 

Columbia University 

» 



Sew York University 


»« 

«» 

University of Pennsylvania 

12 

1-2 

Xonc 

Medical College of V'irginio 





* Kloctivcs available in Kiaduate industrial hygiene courses. 
*• ICO hours combined field trips and laboratory work. 

*** Ono month full time in an industrial medical department. 


extending from one hour of didactic work to as much 
as twenty-two hours of lectures, associated clinics and 
demonstrations. . 

Required laboratory exercises especially in industrial 
pathology or physiologj' are omitted from the tabula- 
tion, since experience of this type is provided in only 
four of the medical schools. Field trips which must 
he considered in the same ratio of importance to indus- 
trial hygiene teaching as bedside demonstrations are 
to clinical medicine and surgerj' are required in twenty- 
seven schools. The most effective procedure has usually 
taken the form of visits to industrial medical services. 
Another arrangement is to include an investigation of 
industrial hygiene as part of a required general sanitary 
surve}’ by each student. In either case the satisfactory 
nature of the experience is predicated on the degree 
of supervision exercised, the character of follow-up 
reports and the presence or absence of associated semi- 
nars. In certain schools this phase of the teaching 
is admirably done. Elsewhere the value of current 
jiractices has been seriously questioned. 

Table 13 lists the twelve medical schools which offer 
optional courses in industrial hygiene, all offered by 
departments of' public health and preventive medicine. 
In several schools, electives are available in other com- 
ponents of industrial health provided by departments 
of general medicine, surgery, toxicolog}' and ortho- 


pedics. In a few others, clinical experience of a com- 
bined medical-surgical type is made available tliroiijh 
industrial outpatient dispensaries. As noted in tlie case 
of required instruction, considerable variation exists in 
the elective courses, ranging from thirty hours of didac- 
tic work, field trips and laboratory exercises to elective 
field trips alone. The degree of student interest aho 
may vary considerably. Elective courses have devel- 
oped on the basis of student demand. Otiiers have 
been offered for a number of years with practically 
no registrants. 

CORRELATING EXPERIENCE IN OTHER TEACHI.XC 

departments 

In many of the medical schools the claim is properly 
made that lack of emphasis on industrial hygiene in 
separately conducted preventive medical courses should 
not be the sole standard by which the adequacy of 
teaching industrial health as a whole is measured. The 
basis of this argument rests on the fact that industrial 
health is a composite of contributions from nearly every 
other teaching discipline in medical education and its 
complete presentation is possible only througii appro- 
priate experience supplied by departments of surgery, 
medicine, dermatology, radiology, toxicology and med- 
ical jurisprudence. In fact, it has been suggested that 
the application of preventive methods should not be 
segregated in separate courses but should form an inte- 
gral part of the instruction which medical students 
receive in all clinical courses. Valid as these conten- 
tions are, evidence is accumulating that adequate cover- 
age of industrial health is an unusual accomplishmem 
under systems of divided and unrelated responsibihtji 
unless the task of suitable correlation is lodged in one 
or another of the component teaching units. It 
thought that correlation of this character could effec- 
tively be undertaken by those in charge of preventive 
medicine and public health departments, since the edu- 
cational content of these courses likewise supplies a 
substantial increment to industrial health training. R'C 
essentials of personal and physiologic hygiene, nutrition 
and housing, vital statistics, general sanitation and con 
trol of communicable diseases are all directly appheab 
Certainly organization of instruction along these line» 
should correct to some extent the charges tliat medica 
problems surrounding the health of the vyorkers arc 
not adequately' presented and tliat instruction in com 
mon occupational health exposures is available onj) ^ 
typical cases happen to be admitted to wards or clinic^ 
It should serve also to reduce the number of complain » 
relating to inadequacy of training in the care of trai ^ 
matic injuries, in occupational dermatitis and m nn i = 
trial toxicology' and jurisprudence. 

Separate departments of industrial hygiene have been 
created at the University of Pittsburgh School of Ncm 
cine and at the University of Colorado Medical Schoo 
in the expectation that this type of organization pre 
sumably' will provide a different but successful sohilio'^ 
to teaching industrial health more adequately. 
tanl as such developments may' be in undergraoua 
teaching, greater significance resides in tlie spccia izc^ 
teaching talent which can be attracted under sue i • 
plan, particularly if graduate programs arc under co 
sideration. . . , ^c 

.'\s the advantages of this type of organization 
apparent, other medical schools may follow suit. ^ 
fact, such plans have already been contemplated a 
number of teaching centers. 
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CONTACT OF THE PROFESSION WITH 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 

Lack of emphasis on occupational problems is 
accounted for in some medical schools on the assump- 
tion that proficiency in industrial practice should be 
a function of graduate medical education as in the 
case of any other medical or surgical specialty. This 
point of view fails to consider the early contact which 
recent graduates establish with practical industrial medi- 
cine, similar in every respect to problems the)' encounter 
falling within the scope of other specialties the funda- 
mentals of which are taught in clinical courses. Recent 
graduates of approved medical schools listed in the 
American Medical Directory as engaged in general 
practice have reported to the Council on Industrial 
Health that nearly 60 per cent are introduced to indus- 
trial medicine and surgery very promptly in their pro- 
fessional careers. Almost none of them have had any 
opportunity to undertake postgraduate training be)'ond 
such fortuitous experience as they may have received 
as house officers in hospitals. Table 15 presents infor- 
mation received from this group of recent medical 
graduates calculated to determine their appraisal of the 
adequacy of training in certain components of industrial 
health. The replies, while they have small value in 
reference to the adequacy of training received in indi- 
vidual schools, do provide an index to the competence 
of the average recent graduate to undertake industrial 
practice. The majority feel that, while first aid surgery 
and principles of resuscitation are adequately taught, 
they are not quite so sure about the commoner indus- 
trial health hazards. With respect to industrial toxi- 
cology, industrial dermatosis, standards of ventilation 
and illumination, principles of workmen’s compensation 
and casualty insurance relationships, the majority of 
recent graduates feel that these subjects are inade- 
quately treated and in that descending order. These 
replies are a direct commentary on the reliability of 
contributions to industrial health experience provided 
by unrelated clinical departments without necessary 
planning and organization. They also refute the atti- 
tude that instruction of medical students in industrial 
health is not practical and that such teaching has no 
direct bearing on competence in the general practice 
of medicine. 


AVAILABILITY OF TEACHING TALENT AND 
CLINICAL material 

-Miother explanation provided by certain of the medi- 
cal schools for inability to develop suitable teaching 
programs in industrial' health refers to the lack of 
available teaching talent and clinical material. This is 
particularly true of schools located in nonindustrial 
areas. Information sought and obtained from a sub- 
stantial list of physicians in charge of industrial medical 
departments questions this point of view with respect 
to most sections of the country. The majority of replies 
from this source express the belief that recent gradu- 
ates as a rule are not well prepared to contribute 
proinptly and properly to medical control of working 
people. The pnncipal criticisms of recent recruits to 
industrial medicine, aside from almost complete absence 
ot any previous contact with industrial problems, fall 
m four mam classifications ; 


1. Inability to adjust to the medical control of groups. 

2. Poor insight into preventive practice of all types. 
i. Almost no conception of disability evaluation. 

d. Little conception of the contribution which pliysician 
make to personnel relationships in industry. 


In the opinion of these industrial medical directors, 
most of the difficulties can be laid at the doors of medi- 
cal schools as they have failed to use industrial facilities 
to extend the knowledge of medical students along 
industrial lines. The majority express the feeling that 
these facilities are readily available in nearly every 
locality and ought to be freely used. 

postgraduate education in industrial 
HEALTH 

Much more fault ordinarily is found with the lack 
of adequate graduate opportunities in industrial health 
than deficiencies in the undergraduate curriculum. In 
consideration of the degree of industrialization involved, 
little interest has been exliibited in this country toward 
the development of centers of advanced training in 
industrial practice. The meager record may be reported 
under the following headings : 

University Programs . — Existing opportunities for 
advanced instruction have developed in the same way 
noted in the discussion of undergraduate teaching as 
part of the larger field of preventive medicine. Since 
most of these opportunities are designed for candidates 
interested in higher public health degrees, there has been 
little disposition to distinguish between such educational 

Table 14. — Schools Providing Advanced ludnstrial Hygiene 
Instruction Available to Medical Graduates 


llBssacliusctts Institute of Technology 
Yale tJm'Tcisfty School of Medicine 

School of Hygiene and Puhiio Health ot Johns Hopkins University 
Harvard University School of Public Health 

Do Lamar Institute of Public Health of Columlda Daiversity College 
of Physicians and Surgeons 

Loyola University School of Medicine ' 

Graduate School of University of Pennsylvania 
University of Mieliigan Medical School 
University of California Scliool ot Medicine 


requiremeiits and those needed to turn out a well trained 
plant medical director. The necessary basic informa- 
tion may be identical in all cases but the practical super- 
structure might be somewhat different. In any event, 
physicians may be deferred from undertaking fuFther 
training in industrial health if the only means for so 
doing involve registration for all courses leading to 
certification or a degree in public health. 

Table 14 lists those schools which report industrial 
hygiene as a component of advanced courses in public 
health and preventive medicine. Two of them are in 
schools of public health ; the remainder are associated 
with advanced public health training either in medical 
or in graduate schools. A great deal of variation exists 
in the amount of time devoted to industrial hygiene 
and the availability of suitable clinical material just as 
in the case of the undergraduate schools. In certain 
of these schools it is possible to plan an individual 
program for the capable graduate student adjusted more 
or less to his needs and interests both as to time and 
as to content. 

The number of short continuation courses under uni- 
versity auspices is likewise strictly limited. Efforts 
along these lines have been successful at Buffalo, North- 
western, Wayne, the New York Postgraduate School 
and Pittsburgh universities, tiie latter in conjunction 
with the county medical society. 

Nevertheless there are some encouraging prospects 
for a substantial growtii in university controlled gradu- 
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ate courses in industrial health in the near future. Most 
of these plans depend on the augmentation of teaching 
programs in public health departments. In one or two 
instances, plans are being undertaken to organize insti- 
tutes of industrial healtli open to a variety of can- 
didates including graduate medical students. The 
opportunities available under such an arrangement 
would appear to come closer to meeting the needs of 
the practitioner interested in a plant medical service 
than has 3'et been attained. 

Special Professional Societies and Organiaalions . — 
The special jrrofessional societies in tire field of indus- 
trial medicine and surgery have made ver)' effective 
contributions toward the dissemination of reliable infor- 
mation in tlie field of industrial medicine and surger)'. 
Benefits derived by the membership do not extend to 
private practitioners who provide the greater part of 
medical service in industry, except as they have access 
to official publications and proceedings. Such organi- 
zations as the American Association of Industrial Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons and its component societies, the 
industrial sections of the American Medical Association 

Table IS. — Replies of Recent Cradiialcs on the Adequacy of 
Training in Certain Components of Industrial Health 


Components ot Industrial Practice 

Adequate 

Inadc* 

quatc 

Ko 

Answer 

First aid surgMy 

131 

40 

4 

Kcsuscitation 

120 

3S 

3 

Common industrial hazards 

93 

70 

4 

Personal hygiene of workers 

70 

08 

4 

Industrial toxicology 

74 

103 

4 

Industrial dermatoses 

71 

100 

4 

Ventilation and illumination 

07 

100 

5 

workmen’s compensation 

33 

143 

3 

Casualty insurance relationships 

23 

153 

5 


Vos 

Ko 

Ko 

Answer 

Hospital experience improved acquaintance 
TTlth industrial medicine 

II4 

C2 

5 

Any special studies undertaken 

13 

100 

8 


and the American Public Health Association, the 
National Safetj' Council, the clinical conferences of the 
American College of Surgeons, railway surgical socie- 
ties and members of district, state and local bodies fall 
into this category. 

In addition, independent organizations have over a 
period of years arranged for special seminars on indus- 
trial health topics. Typical examples arc the Saranac 
Symposiums on Silicosis and the meetings of the Air 
H3'giene Foundation. The United States Public Health 
Service has also supplied training for the benefit of 
personnel in industrial h3'giene units of state boards of 
health. 

Stale and County Medical Societies.— lha survey of 
postgraduate medical education conducted by the Coun- 
cil on Medical Education and Hospitals of tiie American 
Medical Association indicates that industrial health has 
received almost no consideration as a topic for presen- 
tation. Traumatic surgcr3’ is the onh' component which 
has aroused 003' considerable interest. In a series of 
answers submitted 63’ 4/9 industrial ph3'sicians, 165 
report that their county medical sociefies devote time 
to discussions of industrial health. Nerertheless it is 
<;afe to 533- that on the whole there has been little organ- 
ized effort to acquaint the practicing profepion with 
best methods to improve tiie pln’sical and environmental 
status of workers. 


Considerable improvement is looked for in iHs 
respect. The Council on Industrial Health has imnon- 
rated an annual congress on industrial health ivhidi ivill 
serve to acquaint the practicing profession with current 
developments in this field. Tiiese congresses will k 
supplemented by postgraduate educational progranij 
in the state societies under the stimulus of the com- 
mittees on industrial health in the constituent organiza- 
tions. It is expected also that as these plans materialize 
there will be greater attention to industrial mdin! 
affairs in county medical society meetings and commit- 
tee deliberations. In this way a fuller realization ol 
the importance of industrial health will be provided the 
organized medical profession or at least there will be 
an opportunit3" to arrive at accurate conclusions as to 
why there is lack of interest and the best means of 
combating it. 

Internships, Residencies and F clloa'ships. — The 
degree to which hospital experience augments acquain- 
tance with industrial medicine is reported in table 15 . 
One hundred and five, or 67 per cent, of recent gradu- 
ates reached 63'- questionnaire have stated that their 
knowledge of occupational health problems was 
improv^ed 63^ hospital training. These additions to 
industrial health knowledge probably occurred with few 
concerted attempts on the part of staff intern comiiut- 
tees to organize the instruction. The opportunities 
available through hospital training have not received 
the attention which they deserve and the Council on 
Industrial Health will be interested in determining 
whether the available industrial clinical material in hos- 
pitals is div'ersified enough to be effectively used m 
these directions. 

Hospital experience may also contribute to tlie train- 
ing of industrial physicians by the residency niethod. 
There are only a handful of approved residencies bear- 
ing on industrial health, all falling in the field of tran- 
matic surgery. If hospitals can suppl3'' contact wi 1 
suitable clinical material both bed and ambulator3’, an 
if such training can be combined with additional perio s 
of laborator3' experience for basic instruction in nioi'S 
trial patholog3' and ph3'siology and with a period 0 
controlled service in a well conducted plant inedica 
department, the resulting product should be a vcr) 
acceptable one to industry. Such a plan would ba'C 
the effect of formalizing and organizing educationa 
opportunities for graduates interested in industna 
medical practice in a fashion which has served 
tively in all other specialty programs and relieve ' 
univ'ersities of the full burden of providing accepta 
advanced instruction. 

But few fellowships are reported except as they rela e 
to specific problems of inv'estigation in one or the otner 
of the components of industrial health as, for exanip e, 
air conditioning, fever therap3' and chemical exposures. 
Social securit3’ fellowships have been available designei 
to enhance the qualifications of the present personiic 
in divisions of industrial hygiene in state boards o^ 
health. Appointments of this type deserve great 
sion if any considerable reservoir of teaching and inves- 
tigative ability is to be developed. They offer a 
exceptional approach to a sound understanding 
industrial health from the graduate teaching point ^ 
view provided the character of support and tiie ncc 
sity for original investigation do not narrow concep ^ 
so appreciably as to make adequate experience iwg 'g ' 
ble outside the field of primary- interest. 
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MEDICINE IN INDUSTRY 

Industry deals with men as well as with machinery 
and materials. Only recentlj', however, has industry 
begun to realiae that the man who operates the machine 
and who fabricates the material is its most valuable 
asset. As this conviction grows, fostered by both 
manufacturing and trade associations, employers are 
beginning to look more and more to the medical pro- 
fession for assistance in conserving the ph3'sical welfare 
of man power. Alread)' medicine has, under a variety 
of circumstances and in all types of industry, so con- 
vincingly demonstrated its value in reducing lost time 
from preventable accidents and diseases that it has come 
to be considered quite as indispensable as any other 
of industry’s maintenance functions. 

Probably it will never be easy to bring to industry 
generally the advantages of medical and engineering 
control over unhealthful industrial exposures. Aside 
from those ordinary activities of medical service in 
industry usually included under emergency surgery, 
industrial h3'giene and ph3^sical supervision, the essen- 
tial functions of industrial medicine demand study of 
technologic changes and the introduction of new mate- 
rials, and the development of methods of control. These 
difficult procedures require integration and coordina- 
tion, functions which constitute for the profession at 
large the principal objectives of the Council on Indus- 
trial Health. 

Of equal comple-xity is the problem of unequal dis- 
tribution of medical service to industry. Large plants, 
on the whole, have found themselves in the best position 
to organize medical services. Yet. contrary to common 
impression, industry in this country is made up pre- 
dominautl)’ of small units. Ninet3’-seven per cent of all 
manufacturing concerns employ fewer than 250 men, 
and almost rO.OOO of them emplo3’ five wage earners 
or fewer. In this segment of industry, accident and 
disease e.xperience is thought to be less favorable on 
the whole than in large plants. In this same segment 
the principal medical service received is first aid and 


emergency surger3' and care of compensable disability. 
From the point of view of preventive industrial medical 
service, the field of the small plant is almost unexplored. 
When it is found possible to extend qualified preventive 
medical assistance to such concerns, through the joint 
agencies of private practice and public health adminis- 
tration satisfactory to those who supply the service and 
to those who receive it, an achievement will have been 
recorded in which all elements in the medical profession 
can take lasting satisfaction. 


CHRONIC INDUSTRIAL BENZENE 
POISONING 

An important and valuable addition to our under- 
standing of the nature of chronic benzene poisoning in 
industrial workers is furnished by a series of five 
papers ' which recentl3' appeared in the Journal of 
Iiidiislrial Hygiene, They come from the Labor 
Departments of Massachusetts and New York, and 
from the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Hos- 
pital of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
To any ph3'sician who has flattered himself that he 
has a clear and well founded picture of* this form of 
industrial intoxication, these papers will bring an 
unpleasant shock, for they cast doubt on many of the 
ideas that have been held in the past witli regard to 
pathology, diagnosis, clinical course and susceptibility. 
Indeed, they leave the impression that here is a disease 
of decided variability, one which requires the most 
meticulous examination if a diagnosis is to be made in 
time to save life. Moreover, the failure to make an 
early diagnosis sometimes means death to the victim. 

The picture of chronic benzene poisoning as generally 
conceived includes a t3'pical aplastic leukopenia, with 
or without a marked anemia, thromboc3'topenia, 
increased bleeding time, delayed clotting and complete 
absence of any regenerative forms, white or red, in 
the circulating blood. Necropsy reveals a hypoplastic 
marrow. No other form of blood disease can be 
attributed to the action of benzene. Women, especiall3'' 
3'oung girls, are more susceptible than men and suffer 
more severely. Early benzene poisoning can be readily 
detected by a count, absolute and relative, of the white 

V papers have Iieen issued in monograph form and can be 
obtained from 55 Shattuck Street, Boston, price $1: 

Chrome Exposure to Benrene (Benzol); I. The Industrial Aspects, 
Manfred Bowditch and Hervey B. Elkins, Division of Occupational 
Hygiene, Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, Boston. 
Chronic Exposure to Benzene (Benzol): II. The Clinical Effects. 
Francis T. Hunter, Department of Medicine, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. 

Chronic Exposure to Benzene (Benzol): HI. The Pathologic Results, 
Tracy B, niallory, Edward A. Gall and William J, Brickley, Depart* 
TOcnt ot PalholOHj- .ind Bacteriologj-, Massachusetts Genera! Hospital, 
^d the Office of the Medical Examiner for Suffolk County, Northern 
Division, Boston, 

Benzene (Benzol) Poisoning in the Rotogravure Printing Industry in 
New York City, Leonard Greenburg, May R, Mayers, Leonard Gold* 
ivatcr and Adelaide R. Smith, Division of Industrial Hygiene, New 
York State Department of Labor, New York. 

The Hematological Effects of Benzene (Benzol) Poisoning, Lowell A 
Erf and C, P. Rhoad.s, Hospital of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, New York. 
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blood cells or bj' Yant’s test for urine sulfates. A 
concentration of not over 100 parts per million of ben- 
zene in the air may be considered a safe limit. 

All these assertions are challenged, more or less 
positively, by these writers. To take the last first, 
Bowditch and Elkins state that the concentration 
should be kept down to 75 parts per million at the 
most but that even at this point susceptible human 
beings may develop severe, even fatal, poisoning, which 
means that there must be close medical, as well as 
factory, control. Hunter says "Tt is doubtful whether 
any concentration of benzene greater than zero is safe 
over a long period of time.” 

The classic picture of benzene aplastic anemia is 
found to be only one of the manifestations of this dis- 
ease. Hunter, who re- 


Jovi. A. >[, A 
Izt, n, j;;; 

was characteristic. There are, therefore, three nnr 
cases of benzene ' leukemia added to the ten already 
reported in the literature. 

The diagnosis of benzene poisoning in an early staye 
is not easy. Hunter’s case histories show that the vic- 
tim may reach an advanced stage before there are 
striking blood changes or clinical symptoms. Leuko- 
penia is not the most frequent sign. Both Hunter’s 
group and Greenburg’s group find a fall in the red 
cell count, below 4.5 million, more trustwortiiy. In 
the twenty^-nine cases examined iii Boston, anemia was 
always present but leukopenia was absent in ten. Yet 
one of these was fatal. In the New Y'ork cases also 
leukopenia was absent in some of the early cases and 
also in some of the cases of severe involvement. 

Next in importance to 


ports the result of the 
blood examinations in 
eighty-nine cases and the 
clinical course in ten fatal 
and four nonfatal cases, 
states that chronic ben- 
zene intoxication may 
bring about polycythemia 
or anemia, leukocytosis 
or leukopenia, leukemia 
or leiikemoid blood pic- 
tures (either lymphatic 
or myeloid), eosinophilia, 
megalocytosis or micro- 
cytosis, or the presence 
of immature marrow ele- 
ments in otherwise nor- 
mal blood. Mallory and 
bis colleagues made four- 
teen necropsies and five 
biopsies on people ex- 


THE 


PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

The American Medico! Associofion advocates; 

1. The estobiishment of an agency of the federol government 
under which shall be coordinated and administered all medical ond 
heolth functions of the federol goYernment exclusive of those of the 
Army and Novy. 

2. The allotment of such funds as the Congress may make ovail- 
oble to any state in actuol need, for the prevention of disease, the 
promotion of health and the care of the sick on proof of such need. 

3. The principle that the core of the public health and the pro- 
vision of medical service to the sick is primarily o locol responsibility. 

4. The development of o meebonism for meeting the needs of 
exponsion of preventive medical services with local determination of 
needs and locol control of administration. 

5. The extension of medical core for the indigent and the medi- 
colly indigent with locol determinotion of needs ond local control of 
odministrotion. 

6. In the extension of medical services to oil the people, the 
utmost utilization of quolified medical and hospital focilities already 
established. 

7. The continued development of the privote practice of medi- 
cine, subject to such changes os may be necessary to maintain the 
quality of medicol services and to increose their availability. 

8. Exponsion of public heolth and medical services consistent with 
the Americon system of democrocy. 


the anemia the New 
York group places an 
increase in the size of 
the erythrocytes. These 
observers also note that 
thrombocytopenia may 
be present without pro- 
longed bleeding and de- 
la)'ed clot retraction. The 
Boston group lays stress 
on a decrease in tl'a 

polymorphonuclear per- 
centage, which is a better 
index of early poisoning 
than either leukopenia or 
an absolute polymorpho- 
nuclear decrease. 

Y'ant’s test for decrease 
in the proportion of inor- 
ganic to organic sulfates 
in the urine was used by 


posed to benzene. They 

find that the picture in tlie bone marrow varies 
from severe hypoplasia to the most extreme form 
of hyperplasia with extramedullary hematopoiesis, 
hyperplasia being more common than hypoplasia. The 
hyperplastic activity in marrow and in other foci may 
in some cases be iiard to distinguish from tumors. The 
most surprising feature in these two reports is tlie state- 
ment that two of the fatal cases showed not leukopenia 
but leukemia, one a case of acute myeloid leukemia and 
the other acute aleukemic leukemia. The necropsy 
results in both cases confirmed the clinical diagnosis. 
In the first case a nodule was found in the liver which 
proved to be a true leukemic tumor, displacing tlie 
liver cells. Idallory emphasizes the “neoplastic ten- 
dency” of the conditions in all the cases belonging to 
the I’uTjeriilastic types. Among the nine cases observed 
by Erf and Rhoads, treatment failed in only one, in 
which an acute myeloid leukemia dei eloped, with death 
six months after. Here too ihc appearance at necropsy 


Bowditch and Elkins, 
who found a striking difference between forenoon and 
afternoon specimens. The normal ratio fell as the day 
went on, to rise again slowly' during the course of t 
evening. They found it a valuable test for benzene 
absorption. 

Hunter says that he did not End any evidence that 
women are more seriously injured by benzene than 
men. Mallory' say-s that among bis sixteen cases o 
severe poisoning there were twelve men and fone 
women. Ten of the men showed marrow hyperplns'^ 


and only' two aplasia, while all four women 


showed 


aplasia, wliidi suggests that there is a tendency of t ic 
male to react with liy'perplasia, which may help 
e.xplain, since the hyperplastic form lias not yet been 
generally recognized, the prevailing belief that women 
are more susceptible tlian men. His two patients ' 
leukemia were men, and Erf and Rhoad’s patient "3 
Of tfie ten cases reported in the lltcrninre, 


a man. 
eight were in men. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL CONGRESS ON 

INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 

The Council on Industrial Health recently concluded 
tlie second of its annual congresses on industrial health. 
The meeting was attended by nearly three hundred 
leaders in industrial health, including representation 
from private and industrial practice, officers and mem- 
bers of committees on industrial health in state and 
county medical societies, directors of industrial hygiene 
and workmen’s compensation in federal and state gov- 
ernments, insurance company officials, industrial and 
public health nurses, and lay executives and personnel 
officers of manufacturing enterprises interested in recent 
developments in the industrial health field. The char- 
acter of attendance and the interest expressed testified 
to the need for a meeting of this character designed to 
clarify from time to time the scope, methods and objec- 
tives of all phases of medical practice in- industry. Sev- 
eral suggestions were made by participants in the 
programs which seemed to warrant further exploration. 
One recommendation referred to the desirability of 
discussions leading toward closer collaboration in the 
physical and vocational rehabilitation of the industrially 
injured among representatives of organized medicine, 
workmen’s compensation administration and rehabilita- 
tion agencies. The individual injured worker might 
profit considerably if all agencies designed to restore 
him to earning capacity worked together rather than 
at cross purposes, as all too frequently occurs under 
present uncoordinated conditions. Another suggestion 
was to the effect that the Council on Industrial Health 
should enlist the aid of appropriate sections in the 
Scientific Assembly of the American Medical Associa- 
tion to develop whenever possible uniform points of 
view about the relation of trauma to disease and also 
to inquire into the possibility of standardizing dis- 
ability evaluation. The work of the Section on Oph- 
thalmology in relation to disability rating for visual loss 
was cited as an example of what can be accomplished 
under proper interest and leadership. 

THE RANDOLPH CASE 
Newspapers in Philadelphia recently waxed well-nigh 
hysterical again about the case of an infant who died, 
it is said, not only because of failure to get a physician 
but because the pliysician ultimately reached failed to 
respond to the call. Now a calm, dispassionate inves- 
tigation is reported in the Weekly Rosier, bulletin of 
the county medical society. Tlie bab)', named Ran- 
dolph. was 1 month old. The mother was delivered 
without a physician but with the assistance of a neigh- 
bor woman. The parents, who had four other children, 
bad been on relief for the past five years. The mother 
obser\-ed at 8 a. m. that her baby was ill. At 8 p. m., 
according to the newspaper account, she sent to a 
neighbor’s house for the father, who sent his two older 
children to get a physician. Walking through the cold 
after dusk on Sunday, these youngsters passed the 
homes^ of several doctors but, seeing no lights, passed 
b\ . 1 hey did not ring the door bells or knock. Wherr 


tlie children returned two hours later, the mother had 
her daughter telephone the doctor who had been called 
when her delivery had already been facilitated by a 
neighbor. This doctor lived three miles away and had 
emergenc}' work which would keep him busy for an 
hour. He urged the Randolphs to try the neighborhood 
physicians again. The mother now “walked the baby 
until it went asleep. When she awoke at 12 ; 40 a. m., 
the baby was white. She sent the husband for the 
police, who took the baby to the hospital, where it was 
.pronounced dead. Apparently the mother had assumed 
that the physician who had attended her would drop 
all other cases regardless of their seriousness and come 
at once. She made no further effort to get a physician 
near her home. Actually he was busily engaged with 
two other emergency cases that might also have pi-oved 
fatal. This fact the Philadelphia newspapers ignored. 
Philadelphia has 4,221 physicians, eighty-eight hospitals, 
more than 384,000 telephones and several directories of 
ph 3 -sicians; also a large number of adult persons who 
could run errands. Had the quest for a doctor been 
intelligently conducted by neighbors or other adults, 
a ph)'sician would have been obtained. 


AMINO ACIDS OF CANCEROUS TISSUE 

The search for chemical distinctions between normal 
and cancerous tissues has been diligently prosecuted in 
an effort to gain an insight into the factors involved in 
causing the rapid, unregulated growth of malignant 
tissue. The suggestion that several amino acids in 
malignant tissues occur as the unnatural stereo-isomers 
has been cited * as the first definite evidence of a 
qualitative difference in the metabolism of normal and 
malignant tissues. Now the accuracy of this' initial 
evidence is questioned. Indeed, a recent investigation ~ 
has, by virtue of the specificity of the methods employed 
and the critical and controlled e.xperiments conducted, 
quite conclusivel}' demonstrated that the reported exis- 
tence of large proportions of the unnatural stereo-isomer 
of glutamic acid or of other amino acids in malignant 
tissues cannot be correct. Employing a d-amino acid 
o.xidase enzyme preparation which specifically deam- 
inizes only the unnatural stereo-isomers of amino acids, 
a collaborative research by investigators of Cornell 
University and of the National Cancer Institute has 
studied the action of this enzyme preparation on hydrol- 
ysates obtained from purified protein preparations, 
from normal tissues and from a wide r-ariety of 
malignant tissues. Although a small proportion (less 
than 3 per cent) of the unnatural stereo-isomers is 
found in all hydrolj'sates studied, significant differences 
were not observed in the relative concentrations of the 
unnatural forms of the amino acids in malignant tissues 
as contrasted with normal tissues or to purified protein.s. 
Certainly the great importance initially attached to the 
type of spatial configuration of certain of the amino 
acids of cancerous tissue would appear to be unwar- 
ranted as far as the problem of the etiology or diagnosis 
of cancer is concerned. 

1. Metabolic Chajticlerjstics of Cancerous Tissue, editorial, J. \. M \ 
113:596 (Auff. 12) 1939. 

2. Lipmann, Fritz; Kclircti.s, O. K.; Kabit, E. A., and Burl:, Dean: 
Science 91:31 (Jan. 5) 1940. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF PHYSICIANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 

MEDICAL CARE, INC. 

REPORT SUBMITTED AT THE REQUEST OF THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL 


The Committee of Physicians for the Improvement 
of j\leclical Care has been in existence about two and 
one-half years. Its origin, early history and purposes 
were described in articles which appeared in the New 
England Journal of Medicine (217: 843 [Nov. 18], 884, 
887 [Nov. 25] 1937). A short article was also pub- 
lished in The Journal (March 12, 1938, p. 141B). 
Since then the committee has continued its activities in 
accordance with the principles and proposals which con- 
stituted its original platform. 

The general objectives of the committee are set forth 
in the following quotation from its first statement : 

They [the members of the committee] hope that these prin- 
ciples and proposals may suggest the lines along which effort 
may be made by voluntary, local, state and federal agencies to 
improve medical care. It is recognized that the medical pro- 
fession is only one of several groups to which medical care is 
of vital concern. . . . Nevertheless the medical profession 
should initiate any proposed changes because physicians are 
the e.vperts upon whom communities must depend. 

The purposes of the committee are further indicated 
by the following quotations from a statement issued 
May 5, 1939: 

The Committee has embarked on the second part of its work, 
the critical analysis of general or national movements toward the 
reorganization of medical care. ... It is their [its mem- 
bers’] intention to subject to scrutiny and to expose to the 
light of public opinion, and more especially to the physicians 
of this country, projects or actions of government or of organ- 
ized medical or lay groups. . . . They regard their func- 
tions as interpretative and educative. They appreciate the 
presence of all shades of opinion among those to whom they 
are responsible and have, consequently, tried to avoid arbitrary 
assertions. They have felt constrained to adopt an uncom- 
promising attitude toward projects or measures that obviously 
violate the fundamental ends for which they have united, namely 
the protection and improvement of the quality of medical care. 
But they are equally solicitous that no systems be imposed of 
such uniform and stereotyped patterns that experiment and 
evolutionary development will be deterred. In fact they have 
proclaimed interest in education and investigation, establishment, 
maintenance and improvement of standards of competence and 
merit, the need for expert control, all features that arc incom- 
patible with static uniformity. 

In this spirit the comniittee has issued, at intervals, 
the following statements: Aug. S, 1938, Report of the 
National Health Conference; Nov. 26. 1938, Analysis 
of the National Health Conference and the program 
pre.sented by the Interdepartmental Comniittee at that 
conference, with comments on the action of the House 
of Delcf'alcs of the American Medical Association 
(Sept. \G. 1938); May 5. 1939, The Wagner Bill 
(S. 1620) and Its Implications; Aug. 15, 1939. Pro- 
iwsals for Amendment of the Wagner Bill and an 
abstract of Senate Subcommittee Report (No. 1139) on 
Establishing a National Health Program. 


The committee has repeatedly asserted tiie adlicrcnce 
of its members to the American Medical Association 
but has insisted that they and all individuals and group: 
hat'e not only the right but the obligation to disais; 
freely ati}' subject affecting medical practice, even it 
their opinions conflict with the policies and actions oi 
those governing any medical organization. 

The committee is now composed of thirty-one physi- 
cians. There are approximately 1,000 signatories to tk 
Principles and Proposals and about 150 addition^ 
names are on the mailing list. Signature of tlie Princi- 
ples and Proposals is not a prerequisite for being placcl 
on the mailing list. The committee remains a self- 
appointed group. It has been incorporated as a non- 
profit corporation under the laws of Connecticut for 
the usual reasons of legal formality. The idea of wore 
formal national organization with local chapters and 
democratic representation was considered and referred 
to the signatories but was not acted on for several 
reasons : the wish to avoid organization propaganda, 
the uneven distribution of the signatories,^ tlic cod 
involved, and the belief that such organization won* 
give rise to the impression that the committee is wor’- 
ing in opposition to and outside the ranks of the Aincm 
can Medical Association. Signatories have been in" 
to take the initiative, as individuals or as groups. >n 
nominating persons for membership on the comnui cc 
and suggesting or criticizing activities of the coninut 

The work of the committee has been supported Pw 
far by voluntary contributions from members of 
committee and the signatories. Its expenses for ' 
year July 1, 1938-1939, amounted altogether to abou 
$2,500. The committee will be glad to mail to pj}^^ 
cians who are interested copies of its statements, o 
to add their names to its mailing list. 

Present members of the committee include: 


Dr. Richard M. Smith, 
chairman 
Dr. Hugh Cabot, 
vice chairman 
Dr. William J. Kerr, 
vice chairman 
Dr. Russell L. Cecil, 
honorary chairman 
Dr. John P. Peters, 
secretary 

Dr. J. Rosslyn Earp 
Dr. Robert B. Osgood 
Dr. S. Borden Veeder 
Dr. Milton C. Winternitz 
Dr. Philip King Brown 
Dr. Allan M. Butler 
Dr. Louis Casamajor 
Dr. Thomas B. Cooley 

John- P. Petek.s, M.D., 
New Haven. Conn- 


Dr. Channing Frothingl'M' 
Dr. H. Rawlc Geyclin 
Dr. F. T. H’DouWer 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt Jr. 

Dr. William S. Ladd 
Dr. H. Clifford Loos 
Dr. Harry S. Macklcr 
Dr. William S. McCann 
Dr. T. Grier Miller 
Dr. George R. Minot 
Dr. Hugh Morgan 
Dr. LeRoy S. Peters 
Dr. G. Canby Roliinsoii 
Dr. David Sccgal 
Dr. John H. Stokes 
Dr. James J. Waring 
Dr. Mortimer W arrcii 
Dr. Soma Weiss 
Secretary-, 789 Howard Arenit 
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GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 

A PROGRESS REPORT OF THE FIELD STUDY ON GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
A BY THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The South Carolina Medical Association has appreciated the 
necessity for some form of graduate education for the physicians 
of the state. It has been difficult for many of the physicians 
practicing in South Carolina to visit the leading medical centers 
elsewhere for a sufficient period for graduate study. For this 
reason a workable statewide program of extension training has 
been needed. Several plans have been tried and, while all have 
been of some service, not until recently has any one plan seemed 
to fit the need of the state. 

In 1938 a cooperative program was developed between the 
Medical College of the State of South Carolina and the state 
board of health. A statewide course in obstetrics was given 
by the professor of obstetrics in the medical college. Twenty 
counties were visited from June to September 1938. Six meet- 
ings were held in each locality over a six weeks period. Two 
hours was devoted to illustrated lectures and clinics. Meetings 
were held in local hospitals whenever possible. Subjects 
included were treatment of abortions, placenta praevia and 
separation of the placenta, adequate antepartum care, toxemias 
of pregnancy, normal labor, operative procedures in obstetrics 
and puerperal care. Attendance totaled 196 physicians, health 
officers and nurses. There are 9S0 members of the South 


Carolina Medical Association of the 1,354 licensed in the state. 
No registration fee was charged for this instruction, since 
federal funds tverc utilized. 

The Piedmont Postgraduate Clinical Assembly began in 1934 
with clinical lectures by Dr. J. R. AIcCord, who visited six 
sections of the state under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor. A permanent local 
organization followed, which had a broader scope. General 
medicine and surgery have been considered and a new aspect 
of medicine is stressed each year. Faculty members from medi- 
cal schools of the South with South Carolina physicians con- 
duct the three day program, which is designed to meet the needs 
of physicians practicing in South Carolina and neighboring 
states. A registration fee of $2 is charged. Attendance has 
averaged 100 physicians. 

The office of the state medical association developed a library 
in 1938 so that members of the association might have library 
facilities in the state. Approximately 100 periodicals and 1,000 
reference books in medicine are available. 

Three sanatoriums in the state have offered conferences in 
tuberculosis for physicians. At Pinebaven Sanatorium, such 
conferences have been given annually. It is believed that fifty 
Negro physicians have taken some instruction in tuberculosis 
during the past few years. 


MEDICAL LEGISLATION 


MEDICAL BILLS IN CONGRESS 
Bills Introduced. — S. 3266, introduced by Senator Hill, of 
Alabama, provides for pensions, compensation, retirement pay 
and hospital benefits to reserve officers of the Air Corps of 
of the Army who were called or ordered into the active mili- 
tary service with the Air Corps, Regular Army, by the federal 
government for e.xtended military service in excess of thirty 
days on or subsequent to July 1, 1928, and who suffered dis- 
ability in line of duty. S. 3269, introduced by Senator Mead, 
of New York, proposes to authorize a federal appropriation 
of 8300,000,000 from which loans may be made to public bodies 
and nonprofit organizations for hospital, water, sewer, stream 
pollution control, and related projects and facilities. The bill 
provides that not exceeding 8100,000,000 may be devoted to 
hospital projects. S. 3279, introduced by Senator Pepper, of 
Florida, proposes to increase from $3,500,000 to 84,500,000 the 
appropriation for vocational rehabilitation in order that needy- 
disabled persons may receive aid in acquiring artificial appli- 
ances. S. 3318, introduced by Senator Sheppard, of Te.xas, 
proposes to authorize the appointment of female dietitians and 
female physical therapy aides in the Medical Department of 
the Army. H. R. 8289, introduced by Representative Wall- 
gren, of Washington, proposes to authorize not to e.xceed 
82,500,000 to enable the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
equip and operate a hospital for the legally adjudged insane 
of Alaska. H, R. 8332, introduced by Representative Sum- 
ners, of Texas, proposes to prohibit the transportation of 
obscene literature in interstate or foreign commerce. 


STATE MEDICAL LEGISLATION 
Mississippi 

Bills Passed.— The following bills have passed the house: 
H. US proposing to authorize the Board of Supervisors of 
W’asbmgton County to convey certain laud to the city of Ldand, 
on which the city of Lcland is to erect a public health center 
and dime; and H. 126 proposing to empower the board of 
supervisors of any county to acquire the necessary real estate 
and to c.xpend any amount deemed necessary for the erection 
and maintenance of community public health centers and clinics 
used in connection with the s^-pliilis eradication program spon- 
sored by public bcalth units of any county. 


Bills bitrodueed . — SCR 6 proposes to create a committee to 
ascertain and compile full data and information pertaining to 
the state’s charity hospital facilities. H. 174 proposes to author- 
ize the boards of supervisors of the various counties to levy 
and collect an ad valorem tax not to exceed 2 mills for the 
treatment of the indigent sick, for the promotion of public health 
and for the support and maintenance of a full time county health 
department. 

Bills Introduced. — S. 46 proposes to enact a separate chiro- 
practic practice act and to create an independent board of chiro- 
practic examiners to examine and license applicants for licenses 
to practice chiropractic. A license to practice chiropractic, the 
bill provides, confers on the licentiate the right to diagnose and 
to regulate the patient’s dietary, sanitary and hygienic habits; 
to use the title “Doctor" or “Dr.” when accompanied by “Chiro- 
practic” or “Philosopher of Chiropractic” or “Master of Chiro- 
practic,” or their abbreviations, and to employ nurses; but it 
does not give the licentiate the right to practice medicine, sur- 
gery, obstetrics or osteopathy, A. 155 proposes to enact a 
separate naturopathic practice act and to create an independent 
board of naturopathic examiners to examine and license appli- 
cants for licenses to practice naturopathy, which the bill defines 
as “that system of the healing art which uses and prescribes 
the following practices and usages : diagnosis and the practice 
of the combined physiological, mechanical and material sciences 
of healing as taught in schools, institutes and colleges of 
naturopathy, which shall include physiotherapy, hydrotherapy, 
rnechanotberapy, psychotherapy, phythotlierapy, electrotherapeu- 
tics, corrective and orthopedic gymnastics, e.xternal applications, 
manipulation, and nutritional control.” S. 04 proposes that 
25 per cent of the receipts from motor vehicle licenses, from 
auto drivers’ licenses and from gasoline ta.x receipts shall be set 
aside as a voluntary nonprofit general hospital fund, which is to 
be disbursed to voluntary nonprofit general hospitals in the 
state in proportion to the number of beds each such hospital lias 
available for the use of indigent patients injured in automobile 

accidents. „ xr r 

New York 


Bills Introduced. — .-V. 981 proposes to enact a separate cliiro- 
practic practice act and to create an independent board of chiro- 
practic examiners to examine and license persons applying for 
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(PnySICJAXS WILL COXfE® A EAVOR BY SEXDING TOR 
THIS DEPARTMENT ITEMS Op NEU'S OF MORE OR LESS 
GENERAL INTEREST: SDCII AS RELATE TO SOCIETY ACTU'- 
ITIES NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH.} 


ARIZONA 

Psittacosis in Arizona. — Three cases of psittacosis have 
been reported in Tucson, according to Public Health Retorts, 
January 12, Two young adults of one family became ill Octo- 
ber 7 and November 7, respectively, and a nurse on the first 
case became ill November 3, The family owned two love 
birds, which had been shipped from a pet shop in California, 
April 21, 1939. However, other-birds in the same group were 
e.xamined with negative results, it was stated. 

CALIFORNIA 

Society News. — ^The San Francisco County Medical Society 
was addressed, February 13, by Frances Tomlinson Gardner, 
librarian, Crummer room, University of California Medical 
School, on “Pedro Prat, Surgeon of the Spanish Conquest” and 
Dr. Arthur W. Meyer, Stanford University, “Historical Ideas 

Regarding Conceptomaternal Relations.” Dr. Frank E. Adair, 

New York, addressed a joint meeting of the radiologic section 
of the Los Angeles County Medical Association and the Los 
Angeles Cancer Society, January 30, on “Management of Breast 
Cancer,” At a meeting of the Los Angeles Society of Neu- 

rology and Psychiatry, January 17, the speakers were Drs. 
May E. G. Romm on “Notes on a Case of Exhibitionism in 
the Male” and Leo J. Adelstcin, “Neurologic Divining Rods 
and Their Localizing Value.” ^At a meeting of the Holly- 

wood Academy of Medicine, February 8, Dr. Robert R. Newell, 
San Francisco, discussed “Medical Uses of Radiation and 
Growtli of the Specialty of Radiology.” 


• COLORADO 

Sewall Memorial Lecture. — Dr. Chester S. Keefer, Boston, 
delivered the Henry Sewall Memorial Lecture before the Medi- 
cal Society of the City and County of Denver, January 30. His 
subject was “Hemolytic Streptococcal Infections ; Their Impor- 
tance in Acute and Chronic Disease." 

Plans for the Care of Pneumonia. — Typing stations have 
been established in various sections of the state and plans 
adopted to distribute serum and sulfapyridine through the state 
department of health in the care of indigent patients, according 
to the Rocky jMouulam Mciiical Journal. The program con- 
forms with similar plans now carried out in many states and 
has the approval of the committee on pneumonia of the Colo- 
rado State Medical Society. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Annual Banquet of University Medical Society, — 
Harold W, Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual banquet of the George Washington 
Medical Society, Washington, February 17, which concludes 
the annual postgraduate clinic of George Washington Univer- 
sity School of kledicinc. A feature of the banquet will be the 
twenty year reunion of the class of 1920, which on this occa- 
sion intends to present a gift to the medical school. 


ILLINOIS 

Outbreak of Influenza.— Because more than 100 students 
and several teachers were ill from influenza, the Drummei 
Township high school, Gibson City, was closed recently. 

Typhoid Carriers at Manteno State Hospital.—Ninety- 
tiirec typhoid carriers were discovered in a survey at tin 
jMaiitcno State Hospital recently, newspapers reported on Feb- 
ruary 9, The survey was made following an outbreak of typboit 
.at the hospital causing the death of fifty-three persons. 

TO non Galesburg, — Galesburg, a city oi 

29,000 population, did not have a traffic fatality in 1939, news- 
papers report. In Knox Conntv outside of Galesburg then 
wore twelve deaths as a result of automobile accidents. Gales- 
burg has been carrying on an intensive campaign against tbcsi 
accidents. I lie police have concentrated on enforcing traffii 
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laws. Since schoolboy patrols went on duty this year at all 
the city schools, no pupil has been struck by a car. 

Society News.— Dr. Willis C. Campbell, Memphis, Twin,, 
discussed “Internal Fixation of Fractures” before the Sanga- 
mon County Medical Society in Springfield, January 4. 

At a meeting of the Logan County Medical Society on 
January 25, Drs. Ralph A. Reis and Harold J. Noyes, Clii- 
cago, discussed “Management of the Puerperium and Its Com- 
plications’* and “Present Status of Dental Caries from the 
Standpoint of Knowledge of Etiology, Treatment and Dental 
Caries as an Index of Nutritional Adjustment” respectively. 


Chicago 

Clinical Meeting at Billings Hospital.— The clinical sec- 
tion of the Chicago Heart Association will meet at pilHngs 
Hospital, February 23. Dr. Arlie R. Barnes, Rochester, Minn., 
will be guest at the meeting. The following program has 
been arranged: 

Drs. Dallas B. Phemister and Richard Sternheimer, Two Cases of 
Adhesive Pericarditis Treated SurgicaU)’. ^ -.r t 

Dr. Edith L. Potter, Embryological Background of Cardiac JlaP 
formations, „ 

Dr. Andrew J. Brislen, The CHnic.'iI Measurenicnt of Heart Size. 

Dr. Wright R, Adams, Limitations of Objective Circulatory Measure* 


IIJCJIVS. , , 

Dr. Louis Leiter, The Relation Between the Heart and Kidneys. 

Dr. Barnes, Some Important Diagnostic Correlations of Electrocardio- 
grams and Qinical Types of Heart Disease. 

Medical Science and the Administration of Justice. — 
Dr. Alan R. Moritz, professor and head of the department of 
legal medicine. Harvard Medical Scliool, Boston, will deliver 
the sixteenth Ludvig Hektoen lecture of the Frank Billings 
Foundation of the Institute of Medicine of Chicago, February 
23, on “Medical Science and the Administration of Justice.” 
On the same day there will be a medicolegal conference under 
the auspices of the institute’s committee on local medicolegal 
problems with Dr. Oscar T. Sdiultz, Evanston, as chairman. 
The morning session will be held in the amphitheater of Cook 
County Morgue and will be given by the scientific staff of 
the county coroner’s office. Albert J. Harno, dean of the col- 
lege of law, University of Illinois, will preside at the afternoon 
session at the university’s college of medicine. Speakers will 
include Capt. John I. Howe, Chicago Police Department: 
Dr. Israel Davidsohn; Fred E. Inbau, director of the Chfeago 
Police Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory, and Benjamin 
C. Bachrach, public defender of Cook County. A tour will 
be made of the Chicago police laboratories, where there will 
be demonstrations of document examination, detection of decep- 
tion by the lie detector, bombs and explosives, fingerprint 
examination and the study of blood stains, seminal stains and 
hair. 


LOUISIANA 


Graduate Medical Assembly — Dr. Matas Honored 

The fourth annual meeting of tlie New Orleans Graduate 
Medical Assembly will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 26-29, in New Orleans. This year the assembly lias 
been dedicated to Dr. Rudolph Matas, professor of general 
and clinical surgery, emeritus, Tulane University of Louisiana 
School of Medicine, New Orleans, in honor of his sixtieth year 
in active practice. The evening session of the first day will 
be in honor of Dr. Matas. Dr. Elliott C. Cutler, Boston, will 
speak on “Rudolph Matas — Dean of American Surgery” and 
Dr. Matas on “Along the Highways of Medicine in Louisiana.” 
Included among the speakers on the scientific program will be : 

Rr. Wihiam 1. JJieckmann, Chicago, Types and Ambulatory Treatment 
of P.Ttients with To-xemia of Pregnancy. 

^cary L. Bockus, Philadelphia, The Clinical Status of Chronic 
Gastritis. 

J.. Eliason, Philadelphia, Team Work in the Treatment 
of Biliary Disease. 

Henry E, Afichelson, Jlinneapolis, Treatment of Common Shin 
Diseases. 

Dr. Shields Warren, Boston, EiTects of jRatli.Ttion on Tumors and 
rvormal Tissues. 

Dr. Quitman U. Xcivell, St. Louis, 'Radiation Therapy in Gynecology. 

Dr. Francis M. Rackcm.-mn. Boston, The P.-ithology of Asthma. 

Dr. James S. JIcLester, Birmingham, Ala., Bole of the Vitamins in 
Human Nutrition. 

Dr. David P. Barr, St. Louis, The Relationship of the Pituitary Gland 
to the Body as a Whole, 

Dr. William F. Braasch, Rochester, Minn., Hvpcrteiision and the Sur- 
gical Kidney. 

Dr. Donald S. Childs, Syracuse, N. Y., Radiology and the General 
Pr.Tctilioner. 

Dr. Arthur J. Bedell, Albany, N. Y., Mcdic.-i] Ophtlu-ilmoscopy. 

Dr. Henry W. F. WoUman, Rochester, Minn., Neuritis, 

Dr,_ Vilray P. Blair. St. Louis, Import.nice of E-ariy Clinical Recog- 
nition of Cancer of the Face and Mouth. 

Dr. WiBiaui Mithoefer. Cincinn:iti, What the General Practitioner 
Should Knoiv Concerning the N.Tsal Accessory Sinuses. 

Dr. Marius N, Smith-Petersen. Boston, Arthroplasty of the Hip. 

Dr. John x\._ Tooniey, Cleveland, Chemotherapy in Acute Infectious 
and Contagious Diseases. 

Dr. Frcil M- Smith, loiva City, Cardi.ac Therapy. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Annual Postgraduate Course.— The University of North 
Carolina School of Medicine and the extension division are 
sponsoring their third annual postgraduate course in medicine 
in Charlotte. The series of lectures is as folloivs: 

Dr Albert It. Snell, Rochester, Mimi., Problems Presented by the 

Dr"^'TLrb^'™pfi"'an1S,''biagnosis and Trentnient of Vitamin 
Deficiencies in Man, February IS. ^ 

Dr. Walter E. Dandy, Baltimore, Meniere s Disease and 

tjgoes: Cranial Neur.algias and Other Diseases and Lesions of the 
Cr.snial Nerves, February 20. . t 

Dr. Udo J. Wile, Ann Arbor, lAIich., Diagnosis and Treatment of 

Dr^^fanies ituaiK, Boston, Thyroid .and Other Endocrine Disorders, 

Dr. Emil Novak, Baltimore, Slanagement of the Menopause, M.arch 19. 


OREGON 

Changes in Health Officers. — Dr. David R. Rich, La 
Grande, has been appointed health officer of Union County', it 

is reported. Dr. Lenor S. Goerke, McMinnville, has resigned 

as liealth officer of Yamhill County to go to Yolo County, 
Calif.; Dr. Ballister M. Stolte, Portland, is acting head of 
the department, newspapers report. 

Personal.— Dr. Joseph B. Bilderback, Portland, was hon- 
ored at a gridiron dinner given by about 300 friends at the 
University Club in Portland, January 5, in recognition of his 
recent election to the presidency of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. Dr. Ralph A. Fenton, on behalf of the group, 
gave Dr. Bilderback a silver bowl. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Special Meeting of Delegates.— A special meeting of the 
house of delegates of the Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania will be held in Harrisburg, February 28, for 
consideration of a report on the proposed plan for the Medical 
Service Association of Pennsylvania. 

Society News. — Drs. Dickinson Sergeant Pepper, Phila- 
delphia, and Dale C. Stable, of the state department of health, 
Harrisburg, addressed the Dauphin County Medical Society, 
Harrisburg, February 6, on “Treatment of Pneumonia” and 

“Pnciinionia Problems in Pennsylvania” respectively. Dr. 

Joseph C. Yaskin, Piiiladelphia, will address the Harrisburg 
Academy of Medicine, February 20, on “The Commoner Neu- 
ritides and Neuralgias, Their Diagnosis and Treatment.” 


Philadelphia 

University Class Reunion. — The class of 1911 of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine will hold its thir- 
tictli reunion this year instead of in 1941 in order to participate 
in the bicentennial celebration of the university to be held in 
September. The class will have a luncheon and dinner, Sep- 
tember 19, at the Pine Valley Country Club, Clemcnton, N. J. 
Dr. Wilbur H. Haines, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Symposium on Allergy.—Tiie Philadelphia County Medical 
Society held a meeting on allergy, February 14, with the fol- 
lowing speakers-. Drs. James Alexander Clarke Jr., on "Early 
Diagnosis of Asthma" ; Austin T. Smith, "Management of the 
Nose and Paranasal Sinuses in Asthma,” and Francis M. 
Rackemann, “Theory and Mechanism of Allergy.” Dr. Rich- 
ard A. Kern was the commentator. 

Personal. — Mr. William H. Donner, founder of the Inter- 
national Cancer Research Foundation, received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from the Universitv of Pennsylvania 

at the midyear convocation. Dr, Milton Fraser Percival was 

recently elected president of the Medical Club of Philadelphia 
and Dr. Edward B. Ivrutnbbaar of the College of Phy-sicians 
of Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Society News.— Lester A. Round, Ph.D., state director c 
bcaltli, and members of his staff addressed a special midwinte 
meeting of the Rhode Island Medical Society in Providenci 
l.amiary 24, on “The State Department of Health, Its Organi 

2 nlion and Functions.” Dr. Louis K. Diamond, Bosfoi 

addressed tlie Providence Medical Association, February’ S o 
•Treatment of Anemias in Infancy and Childhood with Spcci; 

Kctcrcncc to Splenectomy.” Dr. Milton C. Winternitz, Nci 

Maven, Conn., addressed a meeting of the Rhode Island Societ 
of Acurolo^- and Psychiatry, February' 12, at the State Ho: 
pit.al for Menl.ll Diseases, How.ird, on “The Pathologv < 
.Arteriosclerosis. 


TENNESSEE 

Division of Tuberculosis in State Health Department. 

A separate division of tuberculosis has been set up m the 

state department of health, it is reported. Dr. Roydon S. Gass, 
Franklin, who has been in charge of the field diagnostic ser- 
vice for tuberculosis for several years, will be in charge of 
the division, which was authorized by the 1939 legislature. 
The program of the new unit will consist of study and research, 
case finding and hospitalization. A new hospitalization ser- 
vice was recently instituted by the department (The Journal, 
Sept. 16, 1939, p. 1140). 

Society News. — Dr. Edward L. Turner, Nashville, 
addressed the Nashville Academy of Medicine and Davidson 
County Medical Society, Nashville, January 9, on "Some 
Clinical Manifestations Resulting from Endamoeba Histolytica 

Infections.” Dr. William E. Chamberlain, Philadelphia, 

addressed tlie Chattanooga and Hamilton County Medical 
Society, January 18, on “Pitfalls in X-Ray Diagnosis.” — ^ — 
Drs. James VV. Bodley and Emmett R. Hall, Memphis, 
addressed the Madison County Medical Society, Jackson, Jan- 
uary 2, on infections of the band and arm, and the more 
common dermatoses, respectively. 

Internships Available. — Announcement is made of two 
internships in pathology at the John Gaston Hospital, the 
teaching hospital of the University of Tennessee College of 
Medicine, Memphis. The term of service is for one year 
dating from July L Lodging, board, uniforms, laundry and 
§20 a month are offered. After the internship one of the two 
men would be eligible for a two year appointment as assistant 
resident pathologist at the hospital and assistant in pathology 
in the medical school for the term July 1, 1941, to July 1, 

1942. The hospital will furnish lodging, board, uniforms and 
laundry and the university a salary of §32.50 a month. Fol- 
lowing that period an appointment as resident pathologist 
will be available for the period July 1, 1942, to July 1, 

1943. Lodging, board, uniforms and laundry will be furnished 
by the hospital and a salary of §65 a month by the university. 
Investigative work will be encouraged, according to the 
announcement. The John Gaston Hospital is a general hos- 
pital of 550 beds, with annual admissions of 15,976 to the 
liospifal and 155,758 visits to the outpatient department. 
Applicants are requested to submit full information, including 
name in full, place of birth, present address, age, sex, nation- 
ality, religion, whether he is single or married, academic train- 
ing, date of finishing present appointment, date on which 
service could begin, two recommendations and a photograph. 
Dr. Harry C. Schmeisser is chief of the division of laborato- 
ries at the hospital. 

UTAH 

Resolutions Concerning Licensure. — The Utah State 
Examining Committee of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
Department of Registration at a meeting, January 17, adopted 
a resolution requiring candidates for licenses who have had 
the major portion of their education in foreign schools to fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence of moral and educational qualifica- 
tions and to pass the state board examinations. The committee 
also approved a resolution requiring all applicants to be grad- 
uates of medical schools approved by the department of regis- 
tration. Finally the committee recommended to the director of 
the department of registration that applicants for reciprocal 
licenses be required to prove that equal privileges are granted 
by the state or country from ivliich they come. It was pointed 
out that certain states and foreign countries grant reciprocal 
licenses only after a physician has practiced a certain number 
of y-cars. The Utah director was therefore urged not to grant 
licenses on more favorable terms than those on which such a 
license would be granted in the state or country in which the 
applicant is domiciled. 

VIRGINIA 

McGuire Lectures and Spring Clinic.— The aimual Stuart 
McGuire Lectures of the Medical College of Virginia will be 
delivered, April 16-17, by Dr. C. Frederic Fluhmann, San 
Francisco. Dr. Fluhmann’s subjects will be “Anesthesia and 
Analgesia in Obstetrics” and “The Problem of Abnormal 
Uterine Bleeding.” The annual spring postgraduate clinics will 
be held, April 17, on the general subject “Toxemias of Preg- 
nancy.” The speakers will be Drs. Nicholson J. Eaftnian and 
Louis H. Douglass, Baltimore; Tiffany J. Williams, Char- 
lottesville, and Francis Bayard Carter, Durham, N. C. 
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LONDON 

(From 0«r Regular Corrcspandcut) 

Jan. 13, 1940. 

Pood Rationing Begun 

In this war, as in the last, tlie allies hold command of the 
sea. The submarine campaign has failed and the losses of 
ships from the strewing of the sea with mines are too small 
to affect commerce seriously. This ruthless procedure has 
caused more losses to neutrals than to the allied powers. 
Britain imports a large part of the food supply and there is 
plenty of shipping to bring it. But the svar is a strain on 
the national resources. The importation of munitions on a 
large scale and the movement of troops limit the shipping 
which can be used for food. Moreover, millions of fighting 
men withdrawn from production have to be fed. It is not 
surprising that rationing of food has been introduced. The 
object is that all, rich or poor, shall be able to obtain suf- 
ficient food. There is plenty of food in the country, but 
some control is necessary in the case of a few favorite 
foods. Their rationing is only a small inconvenience, as there 
are plenty of alternatives. Only butter, bacon, ham and 
sugar have been rationed, but in February meat will be added 
to the list. 

The weekly allowance of butter is only 4 ounces to a per- 
son, about half the normal consumption. But this is not 
important nutritionally, as all other fats are unrestricted and 
there is an e.\‘cel!ent margarine, indistinguishable from butter 
and containing vitamins. The weekly allowance of bacon or 
ham is also 4 ounces. This again is unimportant, as there 
are so many alternatives. The allowance of sugar is 12 
ounces a week. Syrup, treacle, jam and confections are not 
rationed. Meat will be rationed not by quantity but by price, 
the weekly allowance being 36 cents. This restriction does not 
affect nutrition, as there are many unrationed sources of 
protein — fish, poultry, game, milk and cheese. Moreover, 
the edible offals — liver, kidney, sweetbreads — are unrationed. A 
main cause for this mild rationing is that the government has 
decided that the fighting services must be better fed than 
civilians arc in time of peace. 

The Pelvic Osteo-Arthropathy of Pregnancy 
Loosening of the pelvic joints in pregnancy to facilitate labor 
is an observation which goes back to Hippocrates, but it has 
generally been regarded as only physiologic, though Joel E. 
Goldthwait (The Journal, Aug. 31, 1907, p. 768) and others 
drew attention to the frequent part played by softening of the 
sacro-iliac joints in the production of the backache of preg- 
nancy. To the Section of Obstetrics and G 3 'neco!og>' of the 
Ro.val Society of Medicine, Prof. James Young made a com- 
munication based on forty-two cases of pelvic osteo-arthropathy 
in pregnancy, of which thirty-four occurred in a series of 
4,512 pregnant women (0.75 per cent). The sj'mptoms were 
pain and tenderness in the sacro-iliac and pubic regions coming 
on during pregnanej* and aggravated walking, which was 
often difficult and in seven cases impossible. There was fre- 
quently a limp or waddle in the gait. In some cases the pain 
and tendemess were located in one sacro-iliac joint. In cases 
of SCI ere locomotor difficult}’ there were often pain and tender- 
ness along the line of the adductor muscles of the thigh. A 
number of patients dated the s.wnptoms from some trauma, 
which might be trivial, such as a slip or a fall. In one case 
bending down to tie a shoe lace was immediately followed by 
acute symptoms. In thirty-three cases the time of onset of 
the symptoms was recorded. In thirty-two they arose during 


pregnancy and in one ten days after delivery, when the patient 
got out of bed. The average time of onset was the twenty- 
sLxth week of pregnancy, the. earliest the eighth week and the 
latest the thirty-sixth. Thirteen of the patients were primiparas. 

Professor Young could not find that the symptoms bore any 
relation to the Increase of pubic separation, as other workers 
have suggested. Many cases with severe symptoms showed no 
greater widening than is found ordinarily in pregnancy without 
symptoms. But when pubic symptoms were severe a gliding 
movement could easily be detected at the joint when grasped 
between a finger in the vagina and the thumb over the 
symphysis, and the patient was asked first to stand on one 
foot and then on the other. 

Why does a condition which must be regarded as essentially 
physiologic sometimes pass over into the pathologic? In five 
of the thirty-four cases there was a definite relation to a minor 
accident. Lowered tone of the muscles supporting the joints 
may in some cases render them liable to damage. It may be 
significant that fifteen of the thirty-four women suffered from 
associated conditions such as to,vemia and pyelitis. The altera- 
tion of the spinal curves consequent on the passing forward 
of the center of gravity of the body because of the enlarging 
uterus transmits the body weight along new lines and may 
create stresses in the pelvic joints and muscles. Finally, an 
endocrine origin is given for the softening of the pelvic joints. 

The treatment in mild cases is the provision of a strong 
abdominopelvic belt and restricted exercise. In more severe 
cases rest in bed for from one to three weeks may give so 
much relief as to make walking comfortable with the support 
of the belt. In the worst cases complete rest in bed till 
delivery is necessary. In such the hammock, as used for the 
treatment of fractured pelvis, is of great value. These women 
cannot tolerate the gentlest movement in bed, as in placing 
the bedpan. After delivery the treatment varies with the case. 
In mild cases the symptoms disappear in the ordinary lying-in 
period. In severer cases rest in bed for two or three weeks 
may be required, followed by a supporting belt • for several 
months. In the worst cases the hammock should be continued 
for at least a month and possibly for several months. 

OSLO 

(From a Speciat Correspondent) 

Jan. 3, 1940. 

The Problem of Induced Abortions 

In the lay as well as in the medical press during the last 
few years, the discussion of the ethics of induced abortions 
seems to hav’e been fruitless. At any rate no concrete measure 
for the reform of existing legislation has emerged. And the 
fanatics at both extremes have been most successful in exasperat- 
ing the man in the street as well as each other. A study of 
the problem was presented last autumn to the Norwegian Medi- 
cal Society by Dr. Johan Haffner, who is attached to Akers 
Hospital, Oslo. Part of it concerns facts, part proposals. 

In the Akers Hospital in the seven year period 1932-1938, 
970 cases of abortion were dealt with. Seventy-nine per cent 
of the women were married, and more than three fourths of 
these married women had already given birth to one child or 
more. Only in 3.2 per cent of the total was the age of the 
patient under 20, all of which data go to invalidate the popular 
fallacy that the criminal induction of abortion is mainly the 
concern of irresponsible, juvenile, unmarried women. Sixty 
per cent of these abortions were afebrile. There were fifteen 
deaths, an average of two a year. Dr. Haffner calculated that 
in the public hospitals alone some seven or eight women die 
every year in Oslo of abortion. In as many as cighty-thrcc of 
the 131 casc-s in which the induction of abortion was confessed 
to, a catheter had been employed, usu.-illy by the woman herself. 
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Dr. Haffner would stop the trouble at its source, i. e. by the 
teaching of birth control by competent persons. He suggests 
that, before discharge from hospital, every patient who has been 
treated for abortion should be given instructions as to how to 
prevent pregnancy in the future. The pornographic and usurious 
conditions under which catheters and allied devices are hawked 
round to the public should be stamped out by the authorities, 
who should themselves provide the advice and other help needed 
by so many women in these circumstances. It is gratifying to 
note that prosecutions have already been instituted against the 
worst offenders in this field. 

At a recent meeting in Oslo of the Norwegian Medical 
Society, a resolution was adopted to the effect that this society 
sees in the illegal interruption of pregnancy a medical problem 
which is serious. TIic resolution proceeds : "As a contribution 
to the campaign against this evil, the society recommends that 
the number of health centers for maternity and child welfare 
be increased and their activities c.xtended to the teaching of the 
physiology of sex and of contraception so that this too comes 
under medical control. The society also finds that both humane 
and medical considerations indicate an extension of legal oppor- 
tunities for interrupting pregnancy when there are cogent argu- 
ments for doing so.” This resolution is the more important as 
the Norwegian Medical Society is fairly representative of the 
whole of the Norwegian medical profession, although less than 
half of the doctors in Norway are members of this society. 

ITALY 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Dec. 30, 1939. 

A New Law Affecting Servants 
A law was recently made by which persons suffering from 
infections of a contagious nature are not allowed to enter the 
domestic service. All servants must pass medical examinations, 
which are free of charge and which will be repeated at specified 
intervals. The results of the examinations will be kept in special 
records. The pcnaltj' for infraction of the law, both patrons and 
servants, is a fine up to 500 lire (?2S). 

Lecture on Venereal Lymphogranuloma 
Prof. A. klidana, of Turin, in a lecture before the Societa 
di gastro-cnterologia of that citj-, discussed venereal lympho- 
granuloma. All varieties of the anorectocolonic form, which 
is the most frequent, should be grouped under the name of 
infiltrating rectitis. Often the rectal lesions progress to the 
lower segments of the large intestine. It is possible that certain 
forms of colonic diseases which arc diagnosed as ulcerous colitis 
are forms of inguinal lymphogranuloma with extension to the 
colon. The formation of fistulas is a grave complication. The 
pathogenesis of the condition is unknown. The various theories 
agree that inoculation of the rectal walls takes place either 
directly through the mucosa or through the neighboring lym- 
phatic regions. The development of cither the hypertrophic or 
the stenotic form of the disease depends on the mechanism by 
which contagion takes place, which in turn depends on the se.x 
of the patient. 

Test for Liver and Renal Functions 
Prof. E. Macdiia, of Naples University, in a lecture before 
the Accademia medica of A'aplcs, reported a simple technic for 
detemrination of indole in the blood as a test for liver and 
renal functions. An intrar-enous injection of a 2 per thousand 
indole solution is slowly administered to patients during fasting. 
The solution is prepared in physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride- The dose is I cc. of the solution for each 6 Kg. of 
hodv wcicht. Blood for determining indole is taken ten minutes 
after the injection and again 120 minutes after it. The first 
blood is withdrawn for diagnosis of the detoxicating functions 


of the liver, the second oiie for diagnosis of tire emtmeterr 
functions of the kidneys. The amount of indole in the tl;.-'; 
serum of the first sample of blood varies between 0,15 rd 
0.2 mg. for each thousand cubic centimeters of blood ii t>; 
deto.xicating functions of the liver are normal. The figures j:t 
higher if the functions of the liver are poor. Tire araount d 
indican in the blood of the second sample varies between U 
and l.S mg. for each thousand cubic centimeters of blood ii ll: 
emunctory functions of the kidney are good. The more aate 
the emunctory dysfunctions of the kidney, the higher the figerct 
of indicanemia. The test is reliable. The amount of indole h 
the blood of patients who are suffering from renal diseases cr 
uricacidemfa is norma! after indole loading, whereas it is 
increased in patients with liver detoxicating dysfunction. 

Treatment of Malaria 

Professor Pansini reported to the Accademia della seksn 
mcdiche e chirurgiche, of Naples, the results of different tree!- 
ments in more than 3,000 cases of benign malaria in Itafc.s 
coming home from Africa. The different treatments used ir. 
various groups of patients were epinephrine, atabrinc, qumire 
and antimony tartrate. He concluded that the evolution ci 
malaria can be favorably modified by any of the various trcil’ 
ments which are commonlj’' employed. 

No treatment, either alone or in association with anotor 
controls malaria unless a certain time elapses and immunit! 
develops. Radical changes in the environment and living 
of the patients, such as change of climate, rest and adequat 
food, are important factors in accelerating the establishment 
immunity in malaria. Quinine has specific action in controls 
the attack but does not prevent malarial recurrences. 
the drug is administered over a long period, reappearance c 
malaria is prevented. However, attacks frequently^ rcapr« 
after discontinuation of the drug. The speaker believes in 
quinine has a specific biologic action by which the pyretogeni 
properties of plasmodia are neutralized. Atabrine prevcn 
recurrences for longer periods than those induced bj 
Epinephrine neither prevents nor prolongs the intervals 
attacks. Sometimes the attacks take place more often nt ^ 
epinephrine treatment than before it. The effects of epnrep 
are better when it is administered in association ndi o 
drugs than when given alone. The results of the 
potassium tartrate treatment are inconstant. The * 
administration of some drugs of antimalaria! value gi'CS . 
factory results. 


Marriages 


Myers Bowman Dee.ms, Huntington, Ind., 

Esther Woods, of Evansville, in Orlando, Fla., Dec. , 
Joseph James Sofra.vec Jr., Youngstown, 
l-ouise Lumpp, of Sharon, Pa., in New Orleans, J> * ^ 

Julian Kenneth Welch Jr., Memphis, Tcnn^ to i >55 
Lucille Mount, of Trezevant, Tenn., Dec. 17, U-a 
Robert Lee Robinson, Mars Hill, N. C., to Miss Sara 
Yillingham, of Atlanta, Ga., in December 1939. 

Kent A. Dewey, Grand Rapids, Mich,, to Miss - a 
McGregor, of Lynnville, Tenn., Dec. 24, 1939. 

Charles Barrett Kennedy to Dr. Rebecca t 
iVright, both of New Orleans, Dec. 20, 1939. . 

Oscar EncEwoRTir Bloch Jr. to Miss Jean Ru?se , 
l-ouisville, K}’., in December 1939. . 

Leland H. Dame to Miss Mary Lee Price, both oi 
Palm Beach, Fla., Dec. 25, 1939. , ,, , 

— ...... T> rYri.x-.r., Mice P'ctti/'r C nrdell, both tl -> 


villc, S. C., Dec. 20, 1939, . . , t rM'SC 

Joseph M. Ruda to ^fiss Florence Rudzinski, holii o 
XoY. 23, 1939. . 

S. Charles Freed to Miss Shirley Kolinsky. Ir'I" 
February 11. 
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Deaths 


Frank Hicks Walke ® Shreveport, La. ; Baltimore Medi- 
cal College, 1912; formerly secretary of the Shreveport Caddo 
Parish Medical Society; for many years secretary-trMsurer 
of the Tri-State Medical Association (Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana); member of the parish school board; held a com- 
mission in the U. S. Navy and was a member of the medical 
advisory board during the World War ; at one time parish 
health ofScer ; was physician in chief to _ the Honie for the 
Aged; for many years federal jail physician; member of the 
staffs of the Highland Sanitarium, Schumpert Memorial Sani- 
tarium and the Pines Sanatorium; member of the board of 
trustees of Dodd College; aged 53; died, Dec. 21, 1939. 

John Francis Condon ® Newark, N. J. ; Long Hland 
College Hospital, Brooklyn, 1901; past president of the Essex 
County Medical Society; member of the state board of medical 
examiners; fellow of the American College of Surgeons; 
attending gynecologist to the Esse.x County Isolation Hospital, 
Belleville; chief, department of obstetrics and gynecology and 
medical director, St. James Hospital; attending obstetrician to 
the Newark City Hospital, consulting obstetrician to the 
Irvington (N. J.) General Hospital, Hospital of St, Barnabas 
and for Women and Children, Presbyterian Hospital, Newark 
and St. Mary’s Hospital, Orange; aged 67; died, Dec. 8, 1939, 
of coronary thrombosis. 

Carl Richard Keppler, Newark, N. J,; Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1898; 
member of the Medical Society of New Jersey; formerly pro- 
fessor of orthopedics at the Fordham University School of 
Medicine, New York; served at various times and in different 
capacities on the staffs of the Yorkville Hospital, Harlem Hos- 
pital, Sydenham Hospital and the Fordham Hospital, New 
York; St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Elizabeth, and Somerset Hos- 
pital, Somerville; aged 62; died, Dec. 27, 1939, of cerebral 
hemorrhage, 

Alfred Bielschowsky ® Hanover, N. H.; Universitat 
Leipzig Medizinische Fakultat, Sa.xony, Germany, 1894; pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology at Dartmouth Medical School; 
formerly professor of ophthalmology at the University of 
Breslau, Germany, and member of the faculties of the Uni- 
versities of Jfarburg and Leipzig; member of the New Eng- 
land Ophthalmological Society; director of the Dartmouth 
Eye Institute; aged 68; died, January 6, at the Jewish Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, following an operation for brain tumor. 

Seneca Egbert ® Wayne, Pa.; University of Pennsylvania 
Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1888; emeritus professor 
since 1932 and professor of hygiene from 1916 to 1931 at his 
alma mater; professor of hygiene from 1893 to 1916 and dean 
from 1898 to 1916, Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia; 
professor of hygiene, Temple University School of Medicine, 
Philadelphia, from 1896 to 1899; author of “A Manual of 
Hygiene and Sanitation” published in eight editions and “Per- 
sonal Hygiene for Nurses” ; aged 76 ; died, Dec. 6, 1939, 

Le Roi Goddard Crandon ® Boston ; Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, 1898; fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons; instructor of surgery at bis alma mater from 1903 to 
1918; on the staffs of the Whidden Memorial Hospital, 
Everett. Chelsea (Mass.) Memorial Hospital and the Home 
Memorial Hospital, New London, Conn.; author of "Surgical 
After-Treatment” published in 1911; aged 66; died, Dec. 27, 


James Douglas Crane ® Ishpeming, Mich.; College o: 
Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1914; past president o; 
the Marqucttc-Algcr Counties Medical Society; fellow of th< 
American College of Surgeons; served during the World War 
on the staff of the Ishpeming Hospital; aged 47; died, Dec 
Ib, 19 j 9, in the Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, of coronan 
ojscase and chronic hypertension. 

Roy Ernest Mitchell ® Eau Claire, Wis.; University o 
Miuuesota College of Homeopathic Medicine and Surgery 
Mniucapphs, 1901; member of the American Psychiatrk 
.Association; past president and sccretarj- of the Eau Clain 
.and Associated Counties Medical Society; on the staff of tin 
Ssiotf coronarj 

Tcnn.; Vanderbilt Uni 

lemie,sce State Medical Association; served during the Work 
uar. at one time superintendent of the Protestant Hospital 
Nasinnllc; member of the state board of health ; aged 58; died 
Dec. ol, 19 j 9, in St. Thomas Hospital, Xashville. 


Kenneth Cameron, Westmouiit, Que., Canada ; McGill Uni- 
versity Faculty of Medicine, Alontreal, 1887; fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons; served during the World War; 
formerly lecturer in clinical surgery at his alma mater; on the 
staff of the Alontreal General Hospital for many years ; aged 76 ; 
died, Dec. 25, 1939, of heart disease. 

George McClellan Liston ® Baldwin City, Kan.; Aledi- 
cal College of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1892; Hospital College 
of Medicine, Louisville, Ky., 1896; past president of the 
Douglas County Aledicat Society; aged 75; died, Dec. 18, 1939, 
ill the University of Kansas Hospital, Kansas City, of prostatic 
hypertrophy and heart disease. 

Edson Elisha Gadd ® Des Aloines, Iowa; Eclectic Aledi- 
cal Institute, Cincinnati, 1897; Bennett College of Eclectic 
Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, 1903; College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Chicago, School of Aledicine of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1905; aged 70; died, Dec. 9, 1939, of 
coronary thrombosis. 

Francois Louis Demers, Alontreal, Que., Canada ; School 
of Medicine and Surgery of Montreal, Faculty of Aledicine of 
the University of Laval at Alontreal, 1909 ; formerly member of 
the city council and member of the medical staff of the city 
health department; served during the World War; aged 57; 
died, Dec. 26, 1939. 

Todd Caris, Alount Gilead, Ohio; Starling Medical College, 
Columbus, 1895 ; member of the Ohio State Medical Association ; 
for many years county coroner; secretary of the Alorrow 
County Medical Society; served during the World War; aged 
68; died, Dee. 28, 1939, in the Alarion (Ohio) City Hospital of 
myocarditis. 

Arthur Henry Domann ® Orange, Calif,; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1911; fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons ; on the staffs of the Orange 
County Hospital and St. Joseph Hospital; aged 60; died, 
Dec. 11, 1939. 

Thomas Vincent McLaughlin, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Aledico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, 1906; member of 
the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania; served dur- 
ing the World War; aged 60; for many years on the staff of 
the Alercy Hospital, where he died, Dec. 10, 1939.' 

William Rado ®_ Newark, N. J. ; Alagyar Kiralyi Par- 
many Petrus Tudomanyegyetem Orvosi Fakultasa, Budapest, 
Hungary, 1918; member of the National Gastrological Associ- 
ation; aged 46; died, Dec. 30, 1939, in the Beth Israel Hospital 
of gangrenous appendicitis. 

Robert Ferguson, West Hartford, Conn.; Yale University 
School of Aledicine, New Haven, 1903; fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons; formerly on the staff of the Copper 
Queen Hospital, Bisbee, Ariz.; aged 64; died, Dec, 12, 1939, 
of coronary embolism. 

George E. Kerr ® Chattanooga, Okla. ; Detroit College of 
Medicine, 1894; past president of the Comanche County Aledi- 
cal Society ; aged 72 ; died, Dec. 25, 1939, in the Wicliita Gen- 
eral Hospital, Wichita Falls, Texas, of heart disease and 
bronchopneumonia. 

James Thomas Breedlove, St. Louis; Aleharrv Aledical 
College, Nashville, Tenn., 1912; aged 61; on the staffs of St. 
Mary’s Infirmary, Homer G. Phillips Hospital and the Peoples 
Hospital, where he died, Dec. 31, 1939, of pneumonia and rup- 
tured appcndi.x. 

Prank Laird Kennedy, Camden, N. J.; Hahnemann 
Aledical College and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1928; for many 
years on the staff of the West Jersey Homeopathic Hospital; 
aged 35; died, Dec. 3, 1939, in the Hahnemann Hospital of 
typhoid. 

John Krupp Hedrick, Telford, Pa.; Hahnemann Aledical 
College and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1898; for many years 
president of the board of health, and secretary of the board of 
education; aged 69; died, Dec. 12, 1939, of cerebral hemor- 
rhage. 

James Madison Hamilton, Los Angeles; University of 
Vermont College of Aledicine, Burlington, 1893; member of 
the Vermont State Aledical Society; served during the Span- 
ish-American and World wars ; aged 71 ; died, Dec. 10, 1939. 

Mathew Earl O’Keefe @ Council Bluffs, Iowa ; John A. 
Creighton Medical College, Omaha, 1900; fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons ; on the staff of the Alercy Hos- 
pital ; aged 58 ; died, Dec. 0, 1939, of coronary thrombosis. 

Don Rhodolph Flower, Park Falls, Wis.; Bennett Col- 
lege of Eclectic Aledicine and Surgery, Chicago, 1894; {or 
many years member of the Park Falls city council, and health 
officer: aged 88; died, Nov. 14, 1939, of senilitv. 
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EFFECT OF BASIC SCIENCE LAWS 
To the Editor:— The so-called basic science law was, I believe, 
originally intended to curb tbe osteopath and the chiropractor. 
As it operates at present, it is curbing the medical profession 
effectively as well. The basic science law in most states requires 
examination in five or six subjects. Each subject represents 
one year’s work in that subject. It is obvious that adequate 
preparation for such an examination in the case of a man who 
has been out of school a goodly number of years is a large 
order. As a rule there is no reciprocity on the basic science 
e.\aniination, and this, together with the fact that examinations 
are held at comparatively long intervals, makes it an effective 
bar when registration is attempted. 

No one will hold a location open long enough to complete 
a deal under these circumstances, and even for recent graduates 
it adds a definite degree of uncertainty. In their efforts to be 
fair, most boards feel that they can make no exception in favor 
of the medical profession, although the law was intended pri- 
marily for the nonmedical cults. 

As it stands at present, it constitutes a Chinese wall for the 
average man who is not a recent graduate. 

Paul R. Howard, M.D., Oak Park, III. 

(The letter was referred to the office of the Bureau of Legal 
Medicine and Legislation, which replies:] 

To the Editor : — Basic science laws have never been advo- 
cated as an ideal type of legislation. They do, however, repre- 
sent the most practical approach to a solution of the muddle in 
which medical licensure has been permitted to flounder in many 
of the states. A few years ago this bureau undertook to find 
out the views on basic science laws of state medical associa- 
tions of those states in which a basic science requirement had 
been imposed on all applicants for licenses to practice the heal- 
ing art. There was a surprising absence of complaint against 
such laws received from such associations. As a matter of fact, 
during the last fifteen years few criticisms of the principles 
underlying basic science laws have reached this bureau. 

The burden of the grievance against basic science laws seems 
to be that they interfere with the customary reciprocal relations 
that normally c.xist between states in the matter of medical 
licensure. Generally speaking there should be no such inter- 
ference. The draft of a uniform basic science act prepared by 
this bureau was so framed as to avoid just that result. It 
provides for exemption from the basic science examination of 
any person who submits to the basic science examining board 
satisfactory proof showing : 

(1) ttat the ajijiUcant has passed in another state an exatninalion in 
the basic sciences eitlier before a board of examiners in the basic sciences 
or before a state board authorized to issue licenses to practice the healinc 
art; 

(2) that the requirements of that state are not less than those required 
by this act ns a condition precedent to the issuance of a license; and 

(3) that the board of c.\aininers in the basic sciences in that state 
Krant like e.xemplion from examination in the basic sciences to persons 
bolding ccrtificalc.s from the state board of examiners in the basic sciences 
of ... or holding licenses to practice the healing art according to 
the method or school that the applicant proposes to follow, issued after 
examination by the proper license board of . . . 

While there is some variance in the phraseology used in the 
reciprocity provisions in the several basic science acts that have 
been enacted, all but three (Arizona, Florida and Washington) 
do authorize the respective basic science e.xamining boards to 
gitc credit to examinations passed by the applicant in the basic 
sciences in other states. In Arkansas, for example, the reci- 
procity provisions in the law follow closely the provisions incor- 
porated in our uniform draft. While the Arkansas act docs not 
m.ikc it mandatory that the board grant exemption from exami- 
nation to licentiates from other states, having proper qualifica- 
tions, it does lodge with the board a discretionary right to do 
so. hoc instavtcc, .Arkansas, in 193S 115 applicants were 


granted basic science certificates, of which forty-three were 
issued without examination or were so-called reciprocity cer- 
tificates. In Iowa, as another example, 115 certificates were 
issued during that year, seventy without examinations. In the 
District of Columbia, forty-si.x certificates were issued during 
1938, twenty-two being without examination. In all the states 
having a basic science law in operation during 1938, a total of 
1,388 certificates were issued, 293 of which were without exami- 
nation. These figures were published in The Journal April 
29, 1939, page 1724. Corresponding figures for 1939 will be 
published in the State Board Number of The Journal for this 
year. During 1938, however, no reciprocity certificates were 
issued in four states (Arizona, Connecticut, Oklahoma and 
Washington). In only two of these states, however, was the 
failure to issue so-called reciprocity certificates due to the fact 
that the laws contained no provision therefor, those states being 
Arizona and Washington. Some difficulties have arisen in con- 
nection with the enforcement of the Arkansas basic science act, 
but most of these difficulties were cleared up by a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Arkansas. 

There have been several instances in the past in which com- 
plaints have been voiced against basic science legislation on the 
ground of interference with reciprocal relations between the 
states. These instances liave been rare and in many of them 
an investigation has disclosed the fact that the alleged inter- 
ference was due not to any fault in the legislation itself but to 
administrative practices. 

Dr. Howard refers to the fact that there are comparatively 
long intervals between e.xaminations in basic science and that 
this works a hardship on applicants. In this connection, if he 
has in mind Arkansas, the act does not specify the dates 
on which e.xaminations are to be held. It provides merely that 
“the board shall conduct examinations at such times and places 
as it deems best, having due regard to the times and places of 
the e.\-aminations held by the several professional examining 
boards authorized to issue licenses to practice the healing art 
in the state of Arkansas.” 

Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation 

OF the Ajierican Medical Association. 


LIPOCAIC AND PANCREATIC EXTRACTS 

To the Editor : — I was much interested in the article in The 
Journal January 6 by Dragstedt in wliich he calls attention to 
a substance present in the pancreas which he calls lipocaic. It 
might be of some aid to those interested in the subject of dia- 
betes and disturbances of fat metabolism, as well as athero- 
sclerosis, to know that a number of our men have been using 
the pancreatic extract described by Dr. Wolffe, of Philadelphia, 
and bis co-workers, in cases of angina pectoris and diabetic 
gangrene, with most encouraging results. For this reason I 
feel that we should call to tbe attention of the profession that 
work on hormones of the pancreas, other than insulin, has been 
done by the Wolffe group at Temple University. There is a 
rich bibliography to which the Dragstedt group fails to refer. 

Is Dr. Dragstedt's preparation much different from the one 
described by Dr. Wolffe or is it possible that he just overlooked 
it.' In one of the recent articles, “Pancreatic Extract (Enzyme 
Free) in the Treatment of Diabetic and Arteriosclerotic Gan- 
grene” (Am. J. Surg. 43:109 [Jan.] 1939) Dr. Wolffe says: 
“Tbe active substance present in the enzyme-free pancreatic 
extract, which is neither histamine nor choline, e.xerts a bene- 
ficial influence upon lipoid metabolism as well as on muscle 
metabolism in general. As a corollary to this, it may be that 
the combination of insulin, pancreatic c.xtract and a diet low 
in fats will prevent the early appearance of atherosclerosis in 
diabetes, etc.” 

The same group showed that their substance, prepared in a 
similar fashion to that of Dragstedt, bad fat influencing proper- 
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ties, before tlie International Congress in Rome in 1932, and in 
Leningrad in 1935. The first publication in reference to the 
extract appeared in the Transaclions of ihe American Thera- 
pciilic Society for January 1931. Following this, one appeared 
in the Annals of Intcntal Medicine for November 1931. Some 
of the work was published in the Archives iniernationales de 
pharmacodynamic ct dc thcrapie 44:387 (March IS) 1933. 

The Wolffe group also e.xhibited their work at the 1937 meet- 
ing of the New Jersey State Medical Societj'. An abstract of 
the presentation was published in 1938. 

Barney Lihn, M.D., Vineland, N. J. 

[Note. — This letter was referred to Dr. Dragstedt, who 
replies:] 

To the Editor: — The papers of Dr. Wolffe have been for the 
most part published in obscure medical journals which it has 
been difficult for me to obtain. Through the courtesy of the 
American Medical Association Library I have secured a copy 
of the Proceedings of the Fifteenth Internationa! Physiological 
Congress, which was held in Leningrad in 1935 and which con- 
tains the abstract of a paper by Dr. Wolffe and his associates 
entitled "Desympatone — A Fraction of Insulin-Free Pancreatic 
Extract.” Apparently Dr. Wolffe has secured an extract from 
pancreas which when injected intravenously into rabbits and dogs 
produces a definite but transitory fall in blood pressure and 
which in some way seems to antagonize the pressor action of 
epinephrine. I have been unable to find in any of the publica- 
tions of this group any evidence indicating that this extract 
resembles lipocaic in its effect on the fatty infiltration in the 
liver of dcpancreatizcd dogs or on fat metabolism and transport 
in a general way. 

It is my impression that Wolffe has been following up the 
work of Frey on the possible presence of what is called a cir- 
culatory hormone obtained in extracts of pancreas that are 
given by parenteral injection. I believe it still remains a ques- 
tion as to whether or not the depressor effects of such extracts 
are specific for the pancreas or whether they simply represent 
the well known depressor effects of tissue extracts in general 
when injected intravenously in experimental animals. 

Lester R. Dragstedt, Chicago. 

Professor of Surgery, University of Chicago. 

To the Editor: — In 1930 I got in touch with Dr. Wolffe, after 
seeing the type of work he was doing with various fractions of 
pancreatic extract, and asked him to prepare an exhibit for the 
1937 meeting of the New Jersey State Medical Society. 

Dr, Wolffe and his colleagues showed conclusively that the 
pancreas contained hormones which differ from insulin. One 
they described as having an epinephrine neutralizing effect. 
This had previously been shown by a number of investigators, 
such as Frey and Kraut, Gley and Kisthinios, and Vaquez and 
his co-workers. Dr. M^olffe's group demonstrated modifications 
of the previously reported method of preparation of this par- 
ticular fraction, its possible isolation and new methods for 
standardization. They gave due credit to the previous investi- 
gators. 

In their exhibit they also showed that the pancreas contains 
a hormone which influences fat metabolism and which to the 
best of their knowledge had not been reported before. They 
called this substance lipolysin. 

They showed that the continued administration of the epi- 
nephrine neutralizing fraction and the fat influencing fraction 
was a promising therapeutic agent for patients suffering from 
angina pectoris and intermittent claudication. They explained 
its actions by its power to neutralize epinephrine, to stabilize 
the atitonomic s.vslcm and by stimulating fat metabolism, thereby 
aiding muscle metabolism. 

They reported a scries of cases showing the beneficial effects 
obtained by the use of these two fractions in combination with 


insulin in patients suffering from diabetes and atheromaic;:!. 
They urged the use of these materials from the pancreas fc; 
the relief of angina pectoris in patients suffering from diahetts 
in gangrene seen in patients suffering from diabetes mefc 
and in early cases of gangrene. 

Dr. Wolffe and his co-workers brought with them a numki 
of patients whom they had treated at Temple University Ite 
pital and at the Wolffe Clinic and demonstrated the method ci 
treatment. 

I examined their exhibit very carefully and I was sufficitnlly 
impressed with the work to ask Dr. Wolffe to write a sumniarr 
of the work presented. This was published in the Jomii (’ 
the Neiu Jersey State Medical Society in March 1938. They 
were also given an award for this e,xhibit. 

In T HE Journal of January 6 I read Dr. Dragstedt's article 
with great interest. He approaches the same problem from : 
somewhat different point of view, but he confirms the wwh 
presented by Dr. Wolffe and his co-workers. 

I am writing this letter in the spirit of fair play, as well ai 
to point out that in reporting therapeutic advances each indi- 
vidual should refer to the work done by previous iiivesli.calor;. 
It would make it much easier for the general profession to folloiv 
these advances. 

It is quite possible that Dragstedt and his co-workers arc aA 
acquainted with Dr. Wolffe’s work, although they have ijaitc 
an e,xtensive bibliography. 

Asher Yaguda, M.D., Newark, M. [■ 


SAFE TRANSPORT FOR THE UNCON- 
SCIOUS PATIENT 

To the Editor: — ^The missing link in the effective treatmtnt 
of acute asphy.xial accidents was forged a short time ago in 
asphy.xial emergency which took place between the state et 
New Jersey and the state of New York. It has heretofore beta 
the common practice to treat the patient who has been suffocate 


at the site of the accident. The pati?nt either recovers 


or die= 


“on location.” This practice has been due to the fact t''"_ 
adequate facilities have not been available for the treatment ft 
the patient cn route from the site of the accident to the hospi'a^- 
January 9 a call svas received to attend a woman aged 
residing in New Jersey who had suddenly become uncoiisctos- 
whose respirations had failed and whose life was being mam 
tained fay a modified prone pressure Schafer ieclim’c, 

I arrived at the site of the accident I rolled the patient o'C 
her back and, after laryngoscopy, instituted intubation, os)S(‘ 
and carbon dioxide were insulfiated into the endotracheal 
under measured pressure. During the next five hours o a ^ 
ficial respiration by intermittent insufflation the patient 
given a transfusion and the circulation was stimulated h> ') 
dermatic injections. . 

In the absence of a palpable radial and temporal pube - 

nails ami 


with a regular apex beat of 100 a minute, the finger 


cars being pink at the end of a total period of nine 


hours ef 


artificial respiration, without any r-oluntary effort having 


laken 

place the patient was transported under endotracheal insufilau^ 
down narrow winding stairs, backed into an ambulance a ■ 
preceded by a police car, carried for a distance of some , 

Jfaiihattan 


across the state line of New Jersey to a 
center. She was removed from the ambulance, still under j 
flatioii, to the hospital stretcher, taken up on the clcrttor ^ 
placed in the respirator under o.xygcn insufflation 
Auscultation of the heart on transfer to the respirator 
physician who had checked this obseri-ation before rcmni a i ^ 
cated that there had been no change in the circulation 
of transportation. The patient survived npproxiniate^)^^^^^^ 
hours in the respirator, the circulation finally failing an 
ensuing. 
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Postmortem examination revealed cerebellar hemorrhage. 
Careful inspection of the respiratory tract revealed no evidence 
of trauma to the glottis or trachea and no emphysema or other 
evidence of air pressure in the lung tissue. 

Xhis case is believ'ed to be of historical importance because 
it demonstrates the feasibility of transporting safely the patient 
who has ceased to breathe. Every profoundly asphyxiated 
patient and every patient exposed to unconsciousness and 
asphyxia during transportation is entitled to the benefit of the 
relatively simple technic demonstrated and successfully employed 
in this case. It is neither difficult nor costly to condition ambu- 
lances for the safe transportation of the unconscious patient. 

Paluel J. Flagg, JI.D., New York. 

Director of Activities, Society for the 
Prevention of Asphyxial Death, Inc. 


Queries und Minor Notes 


The answers here published have been prepared by competent 

AUTHORITIES. TlIEY DO NOT, HOWEVER, REPRESENT THE OPINIONS OF 
ANY OFFICIAL BODIES UNLESS SPECIFICALLY STATED IN THE REPLY. 

Anonymous communications and queries on postal cards will not 

BE NOTICED. EvERV LETTER MUST CONTAIN THE WRITER'S NAME AND 
ADDRESS, BUT THESE WILL BE OMITTED ON REQUEST. 


DRY NOSE AND THROAT IN FLOUR WORKER 

To the editor : — A man oged 42, employed in a flour mill, hos for mony 
years had trouble with his nose and throat, which has been variously 
diagnosed os sinus trouble, catarrh and irritation from flour dust. It hos 
token the form of dryness in the nose ond throat, ond he is continuolly 
trying to clear his throat. He states he feels os though there ore scabs 
on the superior surtoce of his soft palate and is continually hawking, 
in on effort to get these scobs off his palate, and claims he does spit 
out large, dry, scablike pieces of dried phlegm at times. When first seen, 
about one ond o holt years ago, he seemed to hove a chronic rhinitis. 
This has cleared up under treatment. He was treated for some time by a 
specialist, wos given five or six roentgen treatments ond has hod o course 
of vaccine. On exominolion now, his nose and throot ore essentiolly normal 
except for o dry, glazed oppeoronce of the mucosa, which is most marked 
on tho posterior pharyngeal wall. All treatment has been without success. 
He does seem to get some comtort from the instillation of liquid petrolatum 
into his nose, I suggested the use of omniotin in oil os a spray and 
the potient used this for about three weeks but did not continue offer 
his first supply ran out. I also suggested thot he chonge his employment 
but this he is unable to do of present. Any suggestions you might be 
able to moke os to treatment would be appreciated, m q Virginio. 


Answer. — From tbc description of the case it is apparent 
that tbc nasal condition is partly due to continuous irritation 
of tbc flour dust. Since this man cannot change his employ- 
ment at present, it is imperative that a course of therapy be 
given him at the office and some procedures outlined for him at 
liome witli the view to protecting the nasal and pharyngeal 
mucosa, promoting nasal function and improving the general 
health. 


Nasal irrigation with warm physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride, with or without sodium bicarbonate, or a simple iso- 
tonic alkaline solution will cleanse the nasal fossae adequately. 
If the nasal secretion or crusts have an offensive odor, a solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate 2 grains to tlie pint of warm 
water may be substituted for the warm saline solution and gently 
irrigated into the nasal fossae. The crusts will come out in 
the washing leaving the entire nasal mucosa free. An applica- 
tion of ichthammol N. F. (10 per cent in glycerin) or one of 
the iodine preparations (iodine 2 Gm., potassium iodide 8 Gm., 
glycerin ISO cc.) to the nasal mucosa will promote the circula- 
tion of blood. It is best to follow with a bland oil spray such 
as camphor, menthol and petrolatum. The stimulating solutions 
should be changed every now and again, to further enhance 
the end results. 

The patient should be given instruction in the use of some 
suitable rubber bulb or siphon appliance so that he would be 
.able m irrigate )i:s nose once or twice daily without any 
untoward effects toward his sinuses or middle cars, and to snuff 
' o'* ’v applicator a stimulating prepa- 

of ?u?]°;:!,ro!attL ' 

J'****’*'' Pp to the highest possible 

abundaiicc of greens, fruits, vitamins, 
1,1 hhe; any faults of systemic nature 

to 0 ^ corrected and colds to he combated. 


If any of the stimulating preparations are poorly tolerated 
or irritate unduly, they must immediately be discontinued and 
another substituted forthwith. Occasionally a mucosa will be 
found to be "sensitive” to one or more of the drugs, and because 
of this, it is best to abandon the use of such drugs for a time 
at least. 


INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATION AND PREGNANCY 

To ffie Editor:— What do you consider the best obstetric odvice regarding 
working on the port of pregnant women, particularly in the textile indus- 
try, where there may be much reaching and pulling? Some state lows 
forbid pregnant women, after the fourth or fifth month, to work in any 
monufocturing business. Do you think it wiser to prohibit pregnant 
women, ot ony stage, to work in any industriol copocity ond thus prevent 
the possibility of obortion ond complications? Most of these women olso 
hove their own housework to do, besides working eight hours a day. Do 
you think this practice conducive to the good of the patient and the 
fetus? Isn't one purpose of modern onteportom core to worn ogoinst 
strenuous activity? Bernard 5. Dignom, M.D., Thompsonville, Conn. 

Answer. — No standard rules can be formulated as to the 
desirability of women continuing to work in industry during 
pregnancy. Economic factors must often carry considerable 
weight in any decisions in this regard. Certain general prin- 
ciples can be stated. Pregnant women sliould not continue their 
occuptions if they are exposed to toxic hazards, particularly lead 
or other heavy metals. Pregnant women should not be sub- 
jected to an increased occupational hazard of infection. Occu- 
pations which subject women to excessive muscular efforts during 
which the intra-abdominal pressure is likely to be increased may 
be dangerous. Pliysical and mental efforts must not lead to 
c.xhaustion. 

The moderate amount of physical exertion in the average occu- 
pation does not increase the hazards of pregnancy. Abortion is 
not increased in frequency. Normal pregnant women who have 
worked prior to the onset of gestation can usually continue their 
work until the beginning of the last trimester without harm to 
themselves. It is often desirable for a pregnant woman to be 
occupied in order to maintain a well balanced mental state. 


TRAUMATIC MYDRIASIS 

To the editor ; — A man was struck on the eye obouf one month ago by a 
hard object. There was no reaction at that time, with the exception of 
blurred vision in that eye. He come to see me one week later because 
of this condition. I could find nothing but a dilated pupil. This con- 
trocted with pilocorpine ond his normal vision wos restored. He has 
been under pilocorpine for three weeks because if he stops the drug for 
even one day the pupil dilates and, of course, his vision becomes blurred 
again. Would you please tell me the best procedure for a case of this 
type. 1 would oko tike to know the prognosis ond freotment, if any. 

M.D., New Hompshire. 

Answer.— -Traumatic mydriasis is usually due to a slight rup- 
ture of the iris sphincter, wliicli sometimes can be seen only 
with a corneal microscope. If the sphincter is ruptured, treat- 
ment is usually of no value e.xcept that a miotic can be used 
at any time when it is desired to contract the pupil. This would 
apply especially to exposure to bright sunlight. When the nerve 
supply to the sphincter is injured, which seems to occur occa- 
sionally, there is a tendency for the function of the pupil to 
become restored. Usually if restoration is to occur it will show 
some signs of doing this within three to six months. 


FRACTURES OF NOSE 

To the editor: — Wbot is the best first oid treatment of a fracture of the 
nose, either bone or corliloge? g. Feldheym, M.D., Son Francisco. 

Answer.— -The order of procedure is usually as follows : 
1. Hemostasis. 2. Adequate cleansing of the parts. 3. Read- 
justment of the displaced tissues. 

Hemostasis is accomplished by removing the initial clots from 
the nasal passages, gentle irrigation with sterile physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride and, if bleeding continues, the inser- 
tion of cotton plugs moistened with epinephrine. If the external 
psrts are lacerated, bleeders should be sought for and clamped 
off. It is best not to use ligatures since buried catgut frequently 
favors secondary infection. Cleansing should be thorough by 
using a brush with soap and water. Foreign particles should 
be carefully removed. Fragments of bone which may be present 
in compound fractures should not be removed, since they fre- 
quently regain their vitality and therefore avoid the necessity 
of subsequent plastic procedures to restore the normal contour. 
Antiletanic serum should be given in all doubtful cases. 

If seen early before much swelling has taken place the frac- 
tured bones and cartilages should be replaced immediately. Tliis 
is done by combined imranasal and external manipulation. For 
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the former it is best to employ any smooth flat instrument such 
as a dull septum elevator, nith which it is possible to elevate 
depressed or overriding fragments. (The Salinger fracture 
instrument has a grip handle which facilitates this maneuver.) 
At the same time the fingers of the other hand on the outside 
of the nose control the movement of the fragments and deter- 
mine the resulting contour. If the nasal cartilages have been 
lacerated they should be accurately approximated with silk 
sutures placed closely enough together to prevent curling of 
the cut margins, which would result in a disfiguring scar. If, 
after reduction, the bony fragments tend to sink toward the 
nasal interior, they may be held in place by a light oil soaked 
pack wedged between the septum and nasal bones. If the nasal 
bridge tends to spread or deviate, it may be retained by a molded 
copper splint or a stent of dental modeling compound. Undue 
pressure must in all cases be avoided, since pressure necrosis 
of the skin is always a possibility. 

If a case is seen at a time when swelling has already appeared 
to a degree which masks the deformity, repositioning of the 
fragments should be delayed two or three days until the appli- 
cation of cold compresses has reduced the swelling. 


ABSORPTION OF LEAD AND ARSENIC THROUGH SKIN 

To the Bditor : — A man aged 25, on employee for several years of a local 
shoe factory, came to me >n Morch 1939 comploining of blurring of vision. 
Central vision in his right eye was 0.2 — 1. In his left eye he counted 
fingers at 18 inches. On examination the eyes were completely normal 
externolfy. The fundi olso were normol, except for questionoble slight 
otrophy of the temporol half of the left disk, end perhaps slight engorge* 
ment of the retinal veins. The peripheral fields were normal but there 
was a large central scotomo in each eye. A diagnosis of biloterol retro- 
bulbar neuritis was mode. Examination of his sinuses, teeth and tonsils 
reveoled no obnormol clinical observotions. Roentgenograms of his sinuses 
were normal and x^roy examination of the optic foramina showed thot 
they were of normal size. General end neurologic examinations were 
entirely negative. Urine and blood examinations gave normal results. 
Blood end spinol fluid Wossermonn reoctions were negative, and the 
Ross-Jones and Noguchi tests were also negotive. The patient was hos- 
pitalized and given foreign protein therapy from April 10 to June 25; this 
wo$ given in the form of typhoid vaccine, intravenously, beginning with 
a small dose and gradually working up to a final dose of 500,000,000. 
The patient almost olwoys had a good febrile reaction. After one of 
the early injections a smoil hemorrhage oppeored in the right eye. The 
injections were stopped for a time and then cautiously begun again. The 
hemorrhage disoppeored ond there were no more. During this time the 
patient received also potossium iodide, in increasing dosage, ond vitamin B 
therapy. He had previously used tobacco moderately end occosional smofi 
amounts of alcoholic liquor. However, during his stay at the hospital he 
had none of either. There was steady improvement of vision for sevcrol 
weeks, so that vision in the right eye, which hod decreased from 0.2'— 1 
to 10/200, gradually improved to 0.1. Vision in the left eye improved 
to 7/200. However, in the first part of June vision again begon to decline 
ond definite otrophy of both disks begon to be monifest. In July the 
patient wos referred to the Wisconsin General Hospital, ot which the diog- 
nosis was also chronic bilateral retrobulbar neuritis. A chemicol exam- 
ination of the patient's blood and urine was made at the department of 
pharmacology ond toxicology, which revealed thot 19.79 Gm. of blood 
contained 0.024 mg. of lead, 100 Gm. of blood contained 0.121 mg. ot 
lead, 910 cc. of urine contained 0.073 mg. of arsenic trioxide and 910 cc. 
of urine contained 0.027 mg. of lead. Examination of a sample of the 
fluid in which the potient hod constantly dipped his bonds while in the 
employ of the shoe factory revealed that it was a water emulsion of some 
fatty substance and contained 0.2 mg. of arsenic (expressed as AssOa) and 
0.48 mg. of lead per hundred cubic centimeters of solution. Is it possible 
that the potient's retrobulbar neuritis could be due to Icod ond arsenic? 
Is it possible that such minute amounts in the solution he used could 
produce such a marked effect on his optic nerves? Should this be con- 
sidered o mcdicofegof case and the shoe factory be made responsible for 
the patient's loss of vision? There were at no time any other evidences 
of lead poisoning. M.D., Wisconsin. 

Akswer. — Absorption of lead and arsenic tlirough the skin 
does not occur to an appreciable degree as the result of con- 
tact ■with aqueous solutions or suspensions of lead and arsenic 
compounds in the concentrations reported, and it is improbable 
that significant quantities would be ingested because of con- 
taminated hands. The analytic data, obtained some months 
after the cessation of the occupational exposure, are unconvinc- 
ing. The urinary lead concentration of 0.03 mg, per liter is 
well within normal limits. The urinary arsenic concentration, 
while somewhat higher than that of lead, is also within tlie 
upper range of normal values. The one result that suggests 
abnormal lead absorption was that obtained on the blood. Tin’s 
result is quite inconsistent with the urinary lead concentration 
and cannot be accepted as ^-alid without confirmatory analyses. 
Large amounts of potassium iodide may induce the remo\'al of 
lead" from the bones and thus proride increased lead content of 
the blood and an increased excretion of lead by way of the 
■kidneys. In the absence of clinical eridences of^ lead absorp- 
tion. the result on the blood is still more questionable. One 
must conclude that a diagnosis of neuritis due to lead or arsenic 
has not been established and that, as the case has been presented, 
there arc no grounds for placing responsibility on the employer. 


SILICOSIS AND PROPHYLACTIC ALUMIKUW 

To the Editor : — I hove been told by patients of a new silicosis "tr?,* 
presented in an exhibit at the world's fair in Son Fronchto lail ir?Vr 
I have no definite information regarding this new trcotmenl, tat it t: 
been described os the inholafion of some aluminum compouni. I 
appreciate having ony informotion concerning this treatment Hict’j-’ 
may have availoble. Robert S. Smith, M.D., B«m, li:ii 

Answer. — ^At the University of Toronto, c.\perimtnis fcl- 
ing with silicosis have been under way for some lime. Th 
most recent experiments have dealt with the effect of alumlr,’- 
dust. Experimentally it has been shown that aluminum fc; 
in concentrations of less than 1 per cent in mixtures oi s3;a 
dust will prevent the development of silicosis in cxperiratral 
animals. The effects of other mineral dusts on tlie devdT- 
ment of silicosis in animals has also been studied there a-l 
at other laboratories. Sufficient time has not yet clap'Cii b 
full evaluation of the merit of this mode of prevention. Cn- 
tainiy it cannot replace adequate medical and engiueen'iij cc- 
trol. There Is no knowledge of its adequate trial in nu'’: 
such an experiment would, of course, require many years rl 
would be most costly. 

If this procedure is of value, it is useful .only in prerenfc; 
it is of no therapeutic value once the disease (silicosis) is 
established. 

A full report of the basic work in this problem has ko 
presented by J. J. Denny, W. D. Robson and D. A. Inri; 
(The Prevention of Silicosis by Metallic Aluminum: A Pw 
liminary Report, Canod. M. A. A 37:1 [July] 1937 The Prt; 
vention of Silicosis by Metallic Aluminum: II, ibid 
[AlarchJ 3939; The Prevention of Silicosis by Metallic Ate- 
num : A Study of the Effect of Metallic Aluminum— Its -I'W 
and Permanence of Action, Effective Dosage and Methods tl 
Administration, ludustria! Med. 8:133 [April] 1939). 


SPRUE 


To the Iditor : — In Queries ond Minor Notes in The Jounm' 
poge 2445, there is an ansvrer to o question entitled ( ,1 

It seems to mo thot the individuol who onswered imt 

The Journol on record os being out of date in the diog"®*'* " 
Taking up the specific questions seriatim: I. The doto 9'*'" ‘... i", 
do not substontiote o diognosis of sprue. 2. The finding O' 
nothing whofever to do with the diognosis. 3. Further iiwM''90'> ^ 
tainiy should include adequote stool exominotion both for oock 
protoxoo, sigmoidoscopic exominotion ond gostric onolysis, 4. in 

. .... L.. .L- I-..-, -r ond the 00"” , 


tion mode is not borne out by the letter of inquiry, ond in' jj 
give potossium iodide is simply nonsense. Incidentolly, who' > 
■'olterotive oction" of potassium iodide? 5. The dextro 


the "olterotive oction" of potassium iodide? 5. ...- ..i, i 

test is of decided importonce in o cose such os m,, I*' 

the way fo diognosis with reference to sprue. Aii in oil, ' 
answer fo the question unsotisfoctory ond inodequote. , 

Alfred C. Reed, M.D., S'" 

issue of The Journol, 'h' '[i', 


To the W/Tor:— In the Dec. 30, 1939, 


— M. ...W -SW -- UrnO*» 4 

to o query concerning o probable case of sprue seemed cqua 


ro o query concernrng a prooaoie co>e oi 

olso somewhat inaccurate. In the opinion of most of the r p, 

in this field- the findinn of Monilia In the Stool of the po ” , 


in this field, the finding of Monilia In the stool 


definite diagnostic value. The suggested use <1* 


theropy has no rotiono) basis. As oids in 


ment, the' following procedures would be helpful: 1. 


the dietary intqke of fat being known. On the 


usool diet, the ^ -^1 

to tM 


with sprue will hove steotorrhea with a morked may psI 

fotty ocids. If the diet is low in fat, however, stcotorrnc 
found, for it is lorgely dependent on the dietory intake or 
5. H.; Keutmonn, E. H.; Hyde, H. V., ond Von Alstine, ,“.t, j-;T 
Invcsligothn 18:121 rJon.j 1939). 2. X'l'o/ 

intestine. In sprue this will reveal variations In col'bcr, ^ V, 

mentotion, mucosal changes and disturbonces of niofudy 
Miller, D. K., ond Rhoods, C. P.: Am. J. Trop. Med. 

1935). 3 Orol dextrose tolerance test. Contrary to the p 

the orol dextrose tolerance test is of T. t. 

toleronce curve in sprue is usuolly low or "Hot" HopM/ I* 


Nontropicol Sprue, London, Oxford University PresSf 1932. M 

ond McBryde, Angus: Identity of Sprue ond cyrre " 

Med. 58:1 [July] 1936). The probable causes ^ 

be discussed in o formal report at a later date, but for toe P oKserph^^ 


uc, til W tuiitiui IVHUII ui U t«ivi -V..-, 

be stoted that the following foctors seem involved. |oi f„ahnd A 
of dextrose from the smoll intestine (Grocn, Jodoh: Hew ‘ / .Mf., 




7 (Feb. 101 1938). (h) "Jnercosed toleronce « 

by (1) the high corbohydrate diet which is ^ ./ jf.. 
with sprue ond (2) the high cofbohydralc jf:- it:' 


218:247 (Feb. 101 1938). 
produced by ( 

potients with sprof nnu y<.j ifiu myn t.ui •'wi./----- - . , j . 
actually absorbed by these patients. The passage of bio 
is unusual in sprue and warrants complete study 
intestinal troct for other possibilities. If must be that 

symptomatic sprue cs opposed to idiopathic sprue »s^ o . ff-f i f5' 
be produced by o voricty of disorders of the inlcstmoi t trcflfr’rrh 
nosis of the lotter is mode lorgely by exclusion. As to 
best results hove been obtained with large PO^^Mcroi a ^ by 
crude liver exfrocts ond special diets which hove been ce T/fot'S'* .L 

(Miller, D. K., end Barker, W. Halsey: Clinicol Course cno i. 

Sprue, Arch. Int. Med. 00:385 {Sept.) 7937}. Here ^eefrerf 
stressed thot in eases of some yeors' stonding, response to 
be variable, slow ond ot times unsatisfactory. yj.t, 

Michael J. Lepo'C. M.P.. ' 
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COMING EXAMINATIONS 

NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
SPECIAL BOARDS 

ExammAtion of the National Board of Jlcdical Examiners and Special 
Boards were published in The JotiERAL, February 10, page 515. 

STATE AND TERRITORIAL BOARDS 
Alabam.v; Montgomery, June lB-20. Sec., Dr. J. N. Baker. 519 

^TnAsa'^Al' jnneTm'Mareh S. See., Dr. W. W. Council 
Arizona: Bosk ^ca’jtcf. Tucson, March 19. Sec., Dr. Robert L.. 

Nugent, University of Arizona, Tupon. 

Arkansas; Basic Science. Jlay o/, ..Vi pnrt 

Gebaiier, 701 Main St., Little Rock. (Regular). Little Rock, 

Tune 6-7. Sec., Dr. D. L. ONvens, Harrison. Merficof (Eclectic) . Little 
Rock, Tune 6-7. Sec., Dr. Oarence H. Young, 1415 Mam St.» Little Rock. 

California; Oral examinaiion (required when reciprocity application 
is based on a state certificate or license issued ten o*' belore 

filing application in California), San Franc^co, April 37. 
tnation. Los Angeles, Feb. 26-29. Sec., Dr. Charles B. Pinkham, 1020 
N St., Sacramento. . . r. -n 

Conkectjcut; Medical. Hartford, JIarch 12-13. Sec., Dr. T. r. 
Murdock, 147 \V. Main St., Tvleriden. Homeopathic. Derby, Afarch 12- 
33. Sec., Dr. Joseph H. Evans, 148S Chapel St.. New Haven, 

Delaware: ija-ominotioJi. Dover, July 9-11. 

16. Sec., Aledical Council of Delaware, Dr. Joseph S. AIcDaniel, 229 S. 
State St., Dover. ^ 

District of Columbia; i^oric Science. Washington, April 22-23, 
Medical. Washington, Alay 13-14. Sec., Dr. George C. Ruhland, 203 
District Bldg., Washington. _ 

Florida: Basic Science. De Land, May 25. Sec., John F. Conn, 
Dc Land. Medical. Tampa, June 17-18. Sec., Dr. William M. Rowlett, 
Box 786, Tampa. ^ ^ . ..... 

Georgia: Atlanta, June. Joint-Sec., Air. R. C. Coleman, 111 State 
Capitol, Atlanta. 

Idaho; Boise, April 2. Dir., Bureau of Occupational Licenses, Mr. 
H. B. Whittlesey, 355 State Capitol Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois; Chicago, April 2-4. Acting Superintendent of Registration, 
Air. Lucien A. File, Springfield. 

Indiana*. Indianapolis, June 18-20. Sec., Board of Medical Registra- 
tion and Examination, Dr. T. W, Bowers, 301 State House, Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Medical. Des Moines, Alarch 4-6. Baste Science. Des Moines, 
April 9. Dir., Division of Licensure and Registration, Mr. H. W. Grcfe, 
Capitol Building, Des Moines. 

Kansas: Kansas City, June 18-19, Sec., Board of Afedical Registration 
and Examination, Dr. J, F. Hassig, 905 N. Seventh St., Kansas City. 

Kentucky: Louisville, June S-7. Sec., Dr. A. T. AlcCormack, 620 S. 
Third St., Louisville. 

Maine: Portland, March 12-13. Sec., Board of Registration of 
Medicine, Dr. Adam P. Leighton, 192 State St., Portland. 

Maryland; McdUal. Baltimore, June 18-21. Sec., Dr. John T. 
O’Mara, 1215 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Homeopathic. ITaltimore, June 
lS-19. Sec., Dr, John A. Evans. 612 W. 40th St., Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Boston, Alarch 12-14. Sec., Board of Registration in 
Aledicinc, Dr, Stephen Rushmore, 413-F State House, Boston. 

Michigan: Ann Arbor and Detroit, June 12-14. Sec., Dr. J. Earl 
McIntyre, 202-4 Hollister Bldg., Lansing. 

AIinxesota: BojiV Science. Minneapolis, April 2-3. Sec., Dr. J. 
Chamlcy McKinley, University of Minnesota, 126 Millard Hall, Alinne- 
npolis^, Medical. AlinncapoHs, April 16-18. Sec., Dr. -Julian F. Du Bois, 
350 St, Peter St., St. Paul, 

Mississirn: Jackson, June. Asst. Sec.. Dr. R. N. Whitfield. Jackson. 
Montana: Rcciprarity. Helena, April i. Bxamwation. Helena, 
April 2-3. See., Dr. S. A. Cooney, 216 Power Block, Helena. 

XEnRASKA: Basic Science. Omaha, May 7-8. Dir., Bureau of Exam- 
ining Boards, Mrs. Clark Perkins, 1009 State Capitol Bldg., Lincoln. 

Xew Hampshire; Concord, Afarch 14-15. Sec., Dr. T. P. Burroughs, 
State House, Concord. 

New Jersey; Trenton, June lS-19, Sec., Dr. Earl S. Ballinger, 
28 W. State St., Trenton. 

Xew Mexico; Santa Fe, April 8-9. Sec., Dr, Le Grand Ward, 135 
Sena plaza, Santa Fe. 

Grand Forks, July 2-5. Sec., Dr. G. AL Williamson, 
S. Third St.. Gr.and Forks. 

Columhus, April 2. See., Dr. H. M. Platter, 21 
\Y. Broad St., Columbus. 

Oklahoma: BojicS'Wcncr. Oklahoma City. Alay 9. Medical. Oklahoma 
Cit>, June S-6, Sec., Dr. Jame*' D. Osborn Jr., Frederick, 
r Corvalli., July 6. Sec.. State Bo-ird of Higher 

Ediic.-iiion, Mr. Charles D. Byrne, L niversity of Oregon, Eugene 

SSSt’^SotIiucc'’’ ' Dr. O. Costa Jlandry, Box 

rrYikliriiU’ ii^a'Se"'’’ J' ''' 

cta'rlcff^V. 

Wiscoxsix: Bojir Sr.nire, Madison, April 6. Sec.. Professor Robert 
.Mine a5"2S. See.. Hr. E”a''Murpi;y.^MrE!‘'Grand'’Av^^^^^ Eou'cIohI' 

District of Columbia Reciprocity Report 
Dr. Georse C. Riililand, secretary, District of Columbia Com- 
nussioii on Licensure, reports seven physicians licensed bv reci- 
procuy and one physician licensed by endorsement, December 22 . 
I Uc tollowing schools were represented: 

School t-iCENSED BV RECIPROCITY Reciprocity 

Gwrgeun™ Hoivershy School of Medicine (193^1 Ma^Iand 

Uo sard Lniverj,uy College of MediHne 

lesc of rhvMcians and Surijcoiis (1932) Maryland 


University of Michigan Medical School (1936) 

Washineton University School of Medicine (1937) Mi^r* 

Albany Medical Collyse. ... 

Temple University School of Medicine (193-) renna. 

Year Endorsement 

niCESSTO sv EXOORSEMEST Grad. of 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine (1931)N. B. M. E.v. 


Florida November Examination 
Dr. William M. Rowlett, secretary, Florida State Board of 
Medical Examiners, reports the tvritten and practical examina- 
tion held at Jacksonville, Nov. 13-14, 1939. Thirty-two physi- 
cians were examined, twenty-nine of whom passed and three 
failed. The following schools were represented : 

Year Number 

School PASSED Passed 

Emory University School of Medicine.. (1937), 0939) 2 

University of Georgia School of Aledicine (1933) 1 

Rush Aledical College...., (1932), (1937) 2 

The School of Medicine of the Division of Biological 

Sciences 0933) 1 

Indiana University School of Aledicine.. „,2< , 

University of Louisville School pf Medicine (1938) 1 

Louisiana State University Aledical Center. .......... . (1935) 1 

Tuianc University of Louisiana School of Aledicine. ... (1935), 

(1939) 2 

Johns Hopkins University School of Aledicine (I93S) 1 

~ ■ (1936) 1 

(1938) 1 

(1936) I 

(1935) \ 

..(1931), (1936) 2 

ollege (1917), 

University of Rochester School of Aledicine (1938) I 

Temple University School of Medicine (1939,3) 3 

Medical College of the State of Soutli Carolina (1926) 1 

Vanderbilt University School of Aledicine (1932) 1 

Marquette University School of Medicine (1935,2) 2 

Universilat Bern Medlzinische Fakidtat (1917) 1 

School FAILED 

University of Kansas School of Medicine (1930) 1 

Long Island College Hospital (1921) 1 

FriedricU-Alcxanders-Universitat Medir.inische Fakvdtat, 

Erlangen (1922) 1 


Mississippi December Reciprocity Report 
Dr. R. N. Whitfield, assistant secretary, Mississippi State 
Board of Health, reports seventeen physicians licensed by reci- 
procity and one physician licensed by endorsement, December 5. 
The following scliools were represented : 

School LICEXSED SV HECimoCITV 

University of Illinois College of Medicine (1914) New York 

University of Louisville School of Medicine (1934) Kentucky 

Louisiana State University Medical Center (1937) Louisiana 

TuLane University of Louisiana School of Medicine. . (1933), 

(1934) Louisiana 

Harvard Mcdic,al School (1932) California 

University of Minnesota Medical School (1938) Louisiana 

Miami Medical College (5903) Illinois 

Meharry Jledical College (1936) Tennessee 

University of Tennessee College of Jfedicine (1936,2), 

(1937,2) Tennessee 

Vanderbi>‘ ^,535^ Tennessee 

’.1932) Minnesota 

Umversil 3936) Virginia 

SoIjooI licensed bv endossejie.vt Grad 

Georgetown University School of Medicine (1909)N. B. >f. Ex. 


South Carolina November Examination 
Dr. A. Earle Boozer, secretarj-. State Board of Jledical Exam- 
iners of South Carolina, reports the written examination held 
at Columbia, Nov. 14, 1939. The examination covered seven- 
teen subjects. Three candidates were e.vamined, all of whom 
passed. Five physicians were licensed by reciprocity. The 

following schools were represented ; 

School fassed 

University of Arkansas School of Afcfiicinc (1939) 80 6 

Lnivepity of Maryland School of .Medicine and College 

of Phycicians and Surgeons (1934) 75 

Harvard Medical School (1936) 80 

School LICENSED EV KECimoClTV ^>=1 

Emory University School of Atcdicinc. (1935) Georgia 

Meharry Medical College (19.38) Tcmcs*-ce 

Vanderbilt University School of Aledicine (1938) Tcnnc«^rc 

Medical College of Virginia (ICiJ'J) X. r.irnUna 

University of ATrgJnia Department of McfHcine (1937) Virginia 
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The Surscry of Inlury and Plastic Repair. By Samuel Fomon Ph.D., 
ii.D. ClotU. Fi-icc, $15, Fp. 1409. with 925 illustrations. Baltimore, 
ivilliani IVood & iCoraimny, 1939. 


This large book, which represents an immense amount of 
research, is an ambitious attempt to encompass within one 
volume the entire literature of traumatic surgery. The author 
admits falling short of the mark, as the special surgery of the 
neck, trunk and e.xtremitie.s was withheld for a future volume 
to supplement the present one, which deals with the structures 
of the exterior head. However, since almost half of the book 
is taken up with fundamental principles of surgical repair, it is 
quite evident that the most important part of the work is herein 
offered in complete form. The author has thoroughly analyzed 
the literature and presented every recognized point of view with 
regard to manifold aspects of traumatic surgery in general and 
presents them without bias so that the reader can judge for 
himself. The general preoperative and postoperative care of 
the patient, choice of anesthetics, methods of administering them, 
details of operating room procedure, care of shock, acid base 
baiance and many other factors are presented thoroughly and 
to the last detail. Much space is devoted to the most elementary 
details, such as the incision, proper excision of tissue, rearrange- 
ment for suturing, types of sutures and suture material, wound 
dressings, tissue transplants and grafts, so that one need hardly 
look further for information to cover any imaginable situation. 
Certainly the profusion of illustrations, line and wash drawings, 
some with color, are in themselves a liberal education. The 
author evidently had in mind the average general practitioner, 
who usually sees the injured person first and whose initial treat- 
ment may have a great bearing on the ultimate result obtained. 
Yet even the experienced surgeon or the specialist in regional 
plastic surgery into whose hands these cases come later for the 
correction of traumatic defects will find much that is useful and 
clarifying in the abundant text. Tlie special chapters on plastic 
surgery of tlie nose, eyelids, jaws and face, which include a 
considerable number of cosmetic procedures, follow the cus- 
tomary practice of the day and are presented simply, so that 
even the novice may grasp their frequently complex details. A 
voluminous bibliography follows each important chapter and 
sliould prove of utmost value to the student and research worker. 
This work of Dr. Fomon’s must be seen to be appreciated, since 
it holds the answer to a vast number of questions that are fre- 
quently unanswered in books on general surgery. In this day 
and age of high speed, increasing trauma and a public that is 
plastic conscious, it behooves every surgeon and general prac- 
titioner to familiarize himself with the latest developments in 
these fields. Fomon's book should fill that need. 


EDidcmlscher und sDoradischer Ikterus: EIno sutistisch-epidemiolo- 
Olsclio und klinischc Unlersuchung. Von Per Sclnndcr. Act.i piodintrlcii, 
Vol. XXill. Suiipleinentura IV. Paper. Pp. 231, wltli 10 iliustratlons. 
Uppsala; Appclbcrgs BoktryckerlaUkbolng, 1939. 


This monograph by Selander concerns the clinical and stalls 
tical study of epidemic and sporadic icterus. In reviewing th 
literature the author notes that the infective agent of icterus i 
unknown and that there are differences of opinion as to whethc 
there arc two distinct types of the disease or whether there i 
only one manifesting itself sporadically or in epidemics. In ai 
attempt to clarify the issue the author studied 1,200 cases am 
reports as follows: 

1. As far as onset is concerned, no difference between the twi 
forms could be determined, although sporadic icterus occurrci 
often in the age bracket between 2 and 7 I'ears, while the cpi 
dcmic form was more frequently seen in the 7 to 15 year group 
Sex seems to have no influence on the incidence of either tvp^ 
of icterus. 

2. Ill an epidemic in Gotland the reported incidence amon( 
younger patients was greater in the cities than in the country 
while m the older group of children the opposite was the case 
The author is nnablc to explain this phenomenon. 

3. Ill both forms of the disease a time factor was evident 
June and July saw a minimum and October and November ; 
maxiiiinin of cases. This parallels tlie general incidence trem 
ot contact infections as opposed to diseases, such as ti-phus am 
dysenmry, which manifest themselves in alimentary disturbances 

. i he mcnbation time has been generally believed to averagi 
iroiii two to four weeks in epidemic icterus. However, ii 
exammmg patients convalescing from rarious ailments read 


mitted to the hospital because of icterus, the author found^ an 
average period of from two to three montlis between the initial 
discharge and the readmission. Most of the icterus patients had 
been in the hospital previously. These observations indicate a 
longer incubation period than is known to exist for any other 
acute disease, and because an epidemic could hardly flare up 
when the incubation period is so long there must be a form of 
the disease which docs develop rapidly ; therefore the author 
concludes that epidemic and sporadic icteru.s are separate entities, 
although he recommends further investigation to verify this 
opinion. 

5. As far as symptoms are concerned, sporadic and epidemic 
icterus appear alike. A difference in symptoms tvas noted, how- 
ever, between age groups. In adults the onset is more gradual 
and the hyperbilirubin anemia reaches a maximum move slowly 
than in children ; at the same time the icterus becomes increas- 
ingly severe according to the increasing age of the patient, it 
lasts longer in older persons and convalescence is slower. The 
sedimentation rate in children increases from the first to the 
second week and falls somewhat in the third. In adults the rate 
is higher in the second week than in the first and is still higher 
in the third. 

6. A high icterus frequency was noted in persons with diabetes. 

7. Cases of sj'philis and acute yellow atrophy of the liver were 
also observed in the series, but the connection if any between 
these conditions remains unexplained. 

Der Rheumatlsmus : Sammlung von Einzeidarstellunseii aus dem 
Gesamlgebiet der Rheumaerkrankunoen. HerausKCReben von Professor 
Dr. Rudolf Jurgens, Stcllr. DlreWor der Unlver-sitatskllnik fur naturliclie 
Keit- und Lebensweisen und CUefarzt dcs Augusta-Hospltals Berlin. 
Band XVI : Die Ischlas. Von Dr. med. Hans-Oeorg SchoUz, dlriglcrendei 
Arzt der Abteilimg fiir Physlkallsclie Tlierapie am Stadt. Rudolf-Vlrcliow- 
Krankenhaus Berlin. Paper. Price, 4.87 marks. Pp. Ill, with 24 
iliustratlons. Dresden & Leipzig: Tlicodor Stelnkopff, 1939. 

This monograph deals with pathology, anatomy, symptoms 
and therapy of “sciatica.” The methods of treatment discussed 
include diet, antineuralgic medicines, homeopathic medicines, 
injections, baths, heat, contrast applications, hydrotherapy, gal- 
vanic and faradic stimulation, diathermy, roentgen therapy, 
radium therapy, massage, gymnastics, perineural injections, mud 
baths, sand baths, hyperthermia and manipulation. 

A Guide to Workmen’s Compensation; The Law and Its Practice in 
New York State. By H. D. JLirgulles and Max Bloom. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. Pp. 99. New York; Progress Books, 1939. 

On the basis of court decisions and the publications of the 
Labor Department of New York, the authors, both of whom 
are members of the New York bar, have attempted in this small 
paper-back booklet a comprehensive statement of the New York 
workraen’s compensation act in popular, simple terms for the 
guidance of the worker, his trade union, his representative or 
attorney and his physician. Appended arc sixteen selected rules 
for physicians promulgated by the state industrial commission. 

Die Funktion der Nebenniercnrinde. Von F. Verzfir, Professor der 
Physlologie .m der Unlversitiit Basel. Cloth. Price, 25 Swiss francs, 
Pp. 200, with 10 lllusttations. Basel: Eenno Schwabe & Co Verlae, 
1939. 

This monograph contains thirty-one pages of references, which 
number well over a thousand. As might be expected from such 
a bibliography, the literature has been well reviewed. The 
author is to be commended for his division and organization of 
the material, which can best be illustrated by mentioning the 
chapter headings. The first forty-eight pages is devoted to 
the phj’siologic anatomy, the physiologi', the preparation and the 
standardization of the adrenal extracts. Those compounds from 
the adrenal cortex isolated in crystalline form at the time of 
writing are discussed. The effects of the adrenal on the organ- 
ism as a whole are then taken up in diaptcrs on asthenia, carbo- 
hydrate metabolism, fat metabolism, protein metabolism, vitamins 
B and C, sodium metabolism, potassium metabolism, theory of 
cortical action, circulation after adrenalectomy, respiration after 
adrenalectomy, heat regulation, hypertrophy and atrophy of the 
adrenals, the relation between the adrenals and the other glands 
of internal secretion, and the relation between the adrenals and 
the sex glands. The final twenty pages is devoted to clinical 
considerations. It is obvious that the book is more valuable to 
the physiologist tliaii to the physician. The author’s contrihu- 
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tion to the field has been largely in the field of absorption after 
adrenalectomy. He believes that cortical hormone is necessary 
for the absorption of fat and has published several papers in 
support of his views. Other investigators have been unable to 
repeat his e.xperiments when the animals are kept in better con- 
dition by sodium chloride administration and have used fats less 
irritating to the gastrointestinal tract. It seems that more work 
is necessary to establish the role of the adrenals' in absorption. 

La fragifiK osseuse congSnltale (maladie dc Durante). Par H. Ful- 
conis. Preface du Professeur Latfont. Paper. Price. 28 francs. Pp. 134. 
with 14 illustrations. Paris: JIasson & Cie, 1939. 

This book on congenital fragility of bones, or osteogenesis 
imperfecta, is an instructive monograph on what the author calls 
Durante's disease. The subject is covered from various angles 
including the clinical and biologic. The author discusses the 
skeleton of the newborn, various clinical forms and the relation- 
ship of the glands of internal secretion. Evolution of the lesion 
is described and therapeutic deductions are given. There is a 
large bibliography. The monograph will interest special workers 
in this field. 
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Medical Liens: Lien Effective Despite Compromise of 
Accident Case. — One of the plaintiffs was a physician who 
owned a hospital in Prescott, Ark, The other plaintiff was a 
registered nurse in the hospital. In November 1935 an employee 
of the defendant lumber company was severely injured in an 
automobile accident and was brought to the physician’s hos- 
pital for treatment. The lumber company from time to time 
paid the medical, hospital and nursing bills until in December, 
when the employee filed suit against the company for damages, 
claiming that it had furnished him a car with defective brakes. 
The company then notified the physician that it would not 
assume financial responsibility for further services rendered the 
employee. Thereafter the physician and the nurse filed claims 
of lien under an Arkansas law which provides that a practitioner, 
hospital or nurse shall, on compliance with the provisions of 
the act, have a lien for the value of service rendered a patient 
for the relief or cure of an injury suffered through the fault 
or neglect of another, on any claim, right of action, and money 
to which the patient is entitled because of that injury. The law 
further provides that a tort feasor who after being notified of 
a claim of lien pays to the injured patient anything of value as 
a settlement or compromise shall be liable to the lienors in an 
amount not in excess of the amount to which the patient was 
entitled from the tort feasor. 

-After the claims for liens were filed, and while the suit by 
the employee against the lumber company was still pending, the 
company settled with the employee for $4,000 without paying 
the elaims of the plysician and the nurse. Immcdiatelj' on 
learning of the settlement and of the dismissal of the damage 
suit, the lienors applied to the court for an order to set aside 
the dismissal of the damage suit and for judgments against the 
company for the amounts of their claims. The trial court set 
aside it's order of dismissal and set the case for trial. The 
burden of proving that the company was liable to the employee 
for the injuries he received was imposed on the physician and 
nurse, and the trial resulted in a directed verdict for the com- 
panv. the court holding that the employee assumed the risk of 
driving the truck with defective brakes and that, since he could 
not have recovered from the lumber company because of that 
fact, the phvsician and nurse were without recourse against the 
company. The physician and nurse then appealed to the 
Supreme Court oi -Arkansas. 

The companv defended on the ground that it was not a tort 
feasor within the meaning of the lien act, since the trial court 
bad held that it was not liable to the employee. If the lumber 
companv was a tort feasor, said the Supreme Court, then the 
companv clearlv violated the provisions of the hen act because 
it was undisputed that it paid the employee ?4,0W in settlement 


of hts claim against it without having previously paid to t>. 
plaintiffs the amounts of their claims. In the opinion ci 
Supreme Court, the trial court misconstrued the lien act vhn 
it required the plaintiffs to assume the burden of proving a cae 
of liability on the part of the company to the employee after 
a settlement had been made. If no settlement had been roft 
and if the case had been brought to trial, then the burden "cf 
making a case would have been on the employee and it he hd 
failed the liens of the plaintiffs would have failed also. But by 
compromising and paying $4,000 to the employee, the companv 
admitted in effect that it was in the wrong, was a tort fcator, 
even though it took a release from the employee absolving i; 
from blame. 

It may be, the court said, that the employee was not IcgiHy 
entitled to the $4,000 paid him, but the lumber company camta 
be heard to say that he was not, because it voluntarily paid it 
to him in compromise of a claim of §85,000. The lien act « 
enacted for the very humane purpose of encouraging physiciacs, 
hospitals and nurses to extend their services and facilities to 
indigent persons who suffer personal injuries through the negli- 
gence of another by providing the best security available to 
assure compensation for services and facilities. As the ecott 
viewed the act, it places no burden on industry nor does it lenl 
to discourage settlements. The alleged tort feasor' may deferd 
the action in the courts. If there is no liability on the part d 
the alleged tort feasor, the lien claimant loses his claim for 
services. If the case is compromised, all the tort feasor has 
to do is either to pay the lien claimant or get a written rdca-t 
of the lien claim from him. 

The Supreme Court, therefore, reversed the judgment of tl'! 
trial court and remanded the cause with direction to cstablisli 
and enforce the lien of the plaintiffs for the amounts of tto 
respective claims . — Buchanan ct al. v. Bcinic Lumber Co, 
(Ark.), 124 S. IF. (2d) 813. 

Undertakers: Solicitation of Dead Bodies as Cause for 
Suspension of License. — The California funeral directors' s™ 
embalmers’ law authorizes the board of e.\aminers to revoU 
or suspend the license of a licensee who engages in the solicita- 
tion of dead human bodies, whether such solicitation occurs 
after death or while death is' impending. Under a complamt 
charging a violation of this provision, the board suspended 
embalmer’s licenses of Drummey and Wilson and the jaiteri 
director’s license of the latter. The superior court, city uo 
county of San Francisco, issued a writ of mandate commas ' 
I'ng the board to restore the licenses so suspended, and the w!' 
came before the Supreme Court of California for review. 

The court could find nothing arbitrary or discriminator) 
the provisions of the law prohibiting the direct solicitation c 
dead human bodies after death or while death is impen m.- 
The provision appeared to the court to be a reasonable rcgu i 
tion bearing a definite relation to the public health. It obviou- > 
was aimed at preventing the commercialization of death 
time when those concerned are emotionally upset and eu-' 
imposed on. The licensees further contended that the act va’ 
unconstitutional because it failed to provide for a proper no ' 
of hearing. The act. observed the court, provides that the pon ^ 
to revoke or suspend a license shall be exercised ‘after prOF 
hearing and notice to the licensee.” It was urged, 
that the act was unconstitutional because it did not spcci ) •- 
form, manner, extent or duration of notice. Due process 
not require, the court pointed out, any particular form of no ^ 
or method of procedure. If an act provides for reasonable no . ^ 
and a reasonable opportunity' to be heard, that is all 1 
required. 

The board, in attacking the judgment of the trial court, c^ 
tended that the writ of mandate is not available to a person 
has been improperly deprived of a license by an .admimstni .. 
board to secure the restoration of that license. With i 
tcntion the Supreme Court could not .-igrce. It has been • 
the court said, that certiorari is not the proper remedy, s-O'-j 
such boards do not and cannot e.xcrcise judicial powers, 
theory being that, if the legislature attempted to conicr , 
or quasi-judicial powers on statewide administrative board-, 
statute would violate the California constitution, which / 
entire judicial power of the state i.a tlic courts, with ct - 
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enumerated exceptions. The writ of prohibition likewise cannot 
be used to restrain administrative boards from taking action, 
for the reason that the office of the writ of prohibition is limited 
by the California constitution to the restraint of a threatened 
exercise of judicial power in e.xcess of jurisdiction. In the 
absence of a proper statutory method of review, mandate is the 
only possible remedy available to those aggrieved by adminis- 
trative rulings of the nature here involved. Furthermore, the 
court continued, since the administrative board did not exercise 
judicial or quasi-judicial functions, its findings based on con- 
flicting testimony are not binding on the courts. If in the 
present case it should be held that the board]s action in can- 
celling or suspending an existing license is binding on the courts, 
if such action is predicated on conflicting evidence, it would 
necessarily follow that the board exercised at least quasi-judicial 
powers, it being the essence of judicial action that finality is 
given to findings based on conflicting evidence. In addition, if 
an administrative board deprives a person of an existing valu- 
able privilege without the opportunity of having the finality of 
such action passed on by a court of law, the due process clause 
of the federal constitution would probably be violated. The 
trial court, having power to weigh the evidence, must be con- 
clusively presumed to have performed its duty, and its deter- 
mination of the facts, based on conflicting evidence, is binding 
on appeal. The judgment directing the issue of the writ of 
mandate was therefore affirmed . — Drtimmcy v. State Board of 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers (Calif.), 87 P. (2d) 848. 


Society Proceedings 


COMING MEETINGS 

Anieriran Association of Anatomists, Louisville, Ky., Mar. 20-22. Dr. 
E. R. Clark. Dept, of Anatomy, Univ. of Pennsy!v.ania School ot 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

American Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists, Pittshurgli, 
Mar. 21-22. Dr. Howard T. Karsner, 20S5 Adelhert Rd., Cleveland, 
S cerdfl rj'* 

American College of Physicians, Cleveland, Apr. 1-S. Mr. E. R. Loveland, 
4200 Pine St., Philadelphia, Executive Secretary. 

American Orthopsychiatric Association, Boston, Feb. 22-24, Dr. Norvelle 
C. La Mar, 149 East 7id St., New York, Secretary. 

American Physiological Society, New Orlc.ans, March 13-ia. Dr. Philip 
Bard, Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, Secrctarj-. 

American Society for Experimental Pathology, New Orleans, M.ych 13-16. 
Dr. Paul R. Cannon, Dept, of Pathology, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Secretary. _ . „ 

Americ.an Society for Pharmacology and E.xperiment.al Therapeutics, New 
Orleans, March 13-16. Dr. G. Philip Grabfield, 319 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Secretary. 

Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology. New Orleans, 
Mar, 13-16, Dr. D. R. Hooker, 19 West Chase St., Baltimore, 
Secretary. 

Northern Tri-St.ite Afedical Association, Battle Creek, Jlich., Apr. 9. 

Dr. E. Benjamin Gillette, 320 Michigan St., Toledo, Ohio, Secretary. 
Pacific Coast Surgical Association, Portland. Ore., Apr. 3-6. Dr. H. 

Glen Bell, University of California Hospital, San Francisco, Secretary. 
Tennessee Slate Medical Association, Chattanooga, Apr, 9-11. Dr. H. H. 
Shoulders, 706 Church St., Nashville, Secretery, 


CENTRAL SOCIETY FOR CLINICAL 
RESEARCH 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts: Silicosis an Acciden- 
tal Injury, Not an Occupational Disease. — The claimant 
worked for the defendant lead company in its lode mine from 
August 1931 to April 1936, during which period he contracted 
silicosis for wliich the industrial accident board denied him 
compensation. He then appealed to the Supreme Court of Idaho. 

One of the several issues before the court was wliether or not 
the claimant’s disability was due to an occupational disease for 
which no compensation was payable under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act of Idalio, The evidence showed without material 
dispute tliat the rock in tlie mine in which the employee worked 
had a high silica content, that it was hard and that of the 
twenty-nine drills used only nine were wet drills. The wet 
drills were used only intermittently when the state mine inspec- 
tor made his visits ; when properly used the wet drills did away 
witli the extremely dusty condition which otherwise prevailed. 
The result of the use of dry drills instead of the wet drills, 
the inadequacy of the ventilation system, the resultant exposure 
of the miners to silicosis and the forced condition of employment 
(the testimony being that when the miners complained of these 
conditions they were told that if they didn’t like it they could 
quit) were all known to the lead company, the court pointed 
out. In addition, the company knew through its managing 
employees that the claimant, during his period of employment, 
lost weight and appetite and became short of breath and afflicted 
with a cough, all well known sj'mptoms of silicosis. The 
authorities, the court pointed out, all agree that silicosis is in 
large part preventable by one device or another. The evidence 
in this case conclusively showed that the company, by its own 
experience, in its own mine, knew that by the use of wet drills 
the hazard could have been done away with, or at least greatly 
lessened. Under such circumstances the court did not believe 
that the claimant suffered an occupational disease within the 
meaning of the workmen's compensation act because an occupa- 
tional disease, as viewed by the court, is one which inheres in 
the particular employment and cannot by reasonable means be 
prevented. Furthermore, the court said, the accident for which 
compensation is payable under the act need not occur at one 
instant, but there may be repetitious causes, all relatively slight, 
which culminate and result in as serious an injury and as fre- 
qnenti) fatal as though the disabling or letlial blow or incident 
occurred at one time. 

)\ bile compensation does not depend, the court pointed out 
on the negligence of the employer, such negligence not only 
does not preclude compensation but compels it. The order of 
the board denying compensation to the claimant was therefore 
reversed and the cause remanded with instruction to award 

(^daho). 87 P. 


Twelfth Annual Mertinff, Held in Chicago, Nov. S and 4, 1039 
(Continued from page 532) 

Heart Sounds Recorded Simultaneously 
with the Electrocardiogram 

Drs. Clayton J. Lundv and John Post, Ciiicago: There 
is definite clinical value in obtaining tangible heart sound records. 
In 143 instances third heart sounds were recorded when they 
were not detected clinically. They were loudest in the presence 
of mitral stenosis and regurgitation with cardiac enlargement. 
No classification of recorded systolic murmurs was possible on 
the basis of the degree of heart involvement. No constant rela- 
tionship was demonstrated between the type of recorded systolic 
murmur and severity or type of heart involvement. 

A much needed dependable method of elucidation of diastolic 
murmurs is made available. In certain instances the loud dias- 
tolic murmur of aortic regurgitation masked the presystolic 
murmur of mitral stenosis on clinical e.xamination, whereas the 
stethograph revealed the true facts in spite of marked tachy- 
cardia. The utility of this unprejudiced method is demonstrated 
further by the recording of a low pitched middiastolic murmur, 
which in this scries of cases was not detected clinically in ten 
instances. 

In fifty-three instances of stethograpbic mitral systolic mur- 
murs, in nineteen with and in thirty-four without cardiac enlarge- 
ment, there was no evidence of stenosis. In twenty-nine of these 
cases there were low amplitude, mixed diastolic sounds with 
and without clicks which could not be differentiated from breath 
sounds or room noise; in seven tliere were low amplitude and 
frequency* sounds which diminished as middiastole was reached 
and increased as the succeeding first heart sound was reached ; 
these were probably inaudible clinically and their significance 
remains to be explained. In twelve cases there was no reason ; 
in five low frequency and low amplitude middiastolic murmurs 
occurred. Of seventy-three cases of clinical mitral stenosis and 
regurgitation, in forty the diagnosis was confirmed stethographi- 
cally. In fourteen the condition was diagnosed on data other 
than a systolic murmur; in five there was a thrill without a 
presystolic murmur heard clinically and in nine there were short 
presystolic murmurs which were considered stethographically to 
be slapping first sounds and not true presystolic murmurs. In 
five cases diastolic murmurs were attributed to breath sounds 
and in four cases no reason could be ascribed. 

A slapping first heart sound was recorded in nine instances in 
which the clinical diagnosis of presystolic murmur was unproved. 
A slapping second sound was recorded twenty-one times, in 
sixteen instances in the pulmonic area ; this is the delayed snap 
(usually of the mitral valve) and was reported clinically only 
once. 
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DISCUSSION 

Dr. Louis Katz, Chicago: The implication of the authors 
that an instrument for recording heart sounds is better than 
the clinician’s ear in determining whether a murmur is present 
or absent is not a sound point of view. It must be determined 
that the heart sound recorder has the proper physical properties 
for adequately recording the vibrations in a manner similar to 
that which the average ear picks up. Most instruments exag- 
gerate vibrations of low frequency with which they resonate, 
and they may not pick up tiie high vibration frequencies. Instru- 
mental analysis should not replace clinical use of the special 
senses. These instruments perform a useful function in educat- 
ing the ear but should not necessarily be used as the final court 
of authority. No instrument is as good as the ear of the properly 
trained clinician with good hearing. This is not to be interpreted 
as denying that clinicians vary in their experience and that some 
are actually tone deaf for certain sound ranges, nor does this 
statement deny that certain vibrations below the audible range 
can be recorded by such instruments in mitral stenosis. The 
aim in clinical practice should be to encourage and not to dis- 
courage the clinician to use his ears. This brings op the point 
that a sharp distinction should be made between those fnsCru- 
ments which tend to record what the clinician can measure with 
his own senses and those instruments which give information 
not ostensibly obtainable by ordinary clinical means. The use 
of the latter should be encouraged ; the former may not be needed 
for the ordinary clinical examination, however useful in research. 

Dr. Edward W. Hollingsworth, Hines, 111.; I wonder 
what the authors mean by the term “unbiased.” I do not believe 
they mean that the clinician is biased and it may refer to the 
fact that one obtains a mechanical graph of the sound. That 
depends on the accuracy of the instrument. I have used a home 
made instrument and am confused because the sounds are not 
duplicated. I think from a view of the authors' tracings that 
their machine acts similarly sometimes. The outstanding thing 
in such sound graphs is murmur and I am not sure but that a 
stethograph may be accurate; yet I think all such instruments 
are susceptible of further development and that the ear has to 
check the instrument and vice versa. The study of quality and 
timing of sounds may offer more information than the study of 
the murmur. This is a study which we should appreciate; it 
offers wide field for further work. 

Dr. M. J. Siiapibo, Minneapolis: I should like to ask the 
authors what they mean by mitral regurgitation without cardiac 
enlargement. It was my impression that patients who had 
rheumatic fever but who did not show either cardiac enlarge- 
ment or change in contour were recognized as having “potential 
heart disease” even though they had apical systolic murmurs. 
This may seem onlj' of academic interest but for tliose rvho are 
carrying on a long time study in rheumatic heart disease it is 
necessary to be extremely careful in making the correct diag- 
nosis in order to keep our records clear. I do not know how 
one makes a diagnosis of mitral regurgitation without evidence 
of cardiac enlargement or change in contour or both. 

Dr. Franklin D. Johnston, Ann Arbor, Mich. : This paper 
is timely and is indicative of the great interest relative to the 
graphic registration of heart sounds. Such records afford an 
objective check on impressions gained by auscultation, and evi- 
dence of this sort is rare in clinical medicine. I agree with 
Dr. Katz that care should be used in their interpretation, since 
the type of record that is obtained depends to a large e.xtcnt on 
the nature of the recording system that is employed. I do not 
agree with Dr. Katz that the car is always better than the 
graphic record. Low pitched sounds like auricular sounds or 
third heart sounds may be difficult for some individuals to hear 
and yet may be recorded without difficulty. 1 think that sound 
tracings are of great %-alue for teaching purposes and that occa- 
sionally thev arc of some diagnostic worth. Concerning systolic 
murmurs. Dr. Bert Boone, of the United States Public Health 
Service, has taken sound fracings on a large group of normal 
children and in quite a few instances has found vibrations in 
svstolc while on careful examination no systolic murmur could 
be heard. I have had similar experiences occasionally, and I 
do not know exactly how to explain them. These vibrations 
arc probably of no clinical significance. 

Dr Clavtok J. Lu.ndv, Chicago : Demonstration of murmurs 
in the past has been unsatisfactory, and I believe I am justified 


Jorr. y, A 
Ft*- P, ip: 

in saying that the stethograph is here to stay. Criteria milk 
based on the records that , are unbiased (accept in the i«h-:-i 
sense indicated by Dr. Katz. Imperfections will be workdP 
I believe this also answers Dr. Hollingswortli. Dr. Slapbh 
undoubtedly correct about the heart association dassifatV, 
but I must call attention to the insurance reports of a higl:; 
mortality rate among persons with a systolic niurmiir kIv. 
With that classification no consideration is given to the i« 
that it takes time for enlargement to take place and lliat th 
organic murmur must necessarily precede the accomplislicd na 
of cardiac enlargement. 

Effect of Distention of Abdominal Viscera on Blood 
Flow in Left Circumflex Coronary Artery 

Drs. N. C. Gilbert, G. V. LeRov and G. K. Fs.vx, Chiago: 
The opinions of physiologists differ about the nature and sign;.'- 
cance of viscerocardiac reflexes. That modifications in caris: 
rhythm occur after visceral irritation is accepted and it is geM- 
ally believed that such variations arc instigated by the 
nerve. The presence of coronary artery vasoconstricior fikn 
in the vagus is not generally accepted, However, we have sk 
many suggestive clinical instances in which relief or preiwtk 
of abdominal distention has mitigated cardiac pain and iKxlorrd 
dyspnea. 

Acute e.xperiments were performed on thirteen dogs on v;fe 
left circumflex coronary artery a thermostromnlir of the “dittcl 
current beater” type had been installed. Subsequenlly llie thtt 
was closed ; observations of the blood flow in that arierj' is'- 
of the blooii pressure and pulse in a femoral artery were rode 
The stomachs of these animals were distended, by mcaiu d 
moderate air pressure in a balloon introduced through Cz 
esophagus. Distention of the abdomen was obtained by inhlc; 
the peritoneal cavity through a trocar. Some of the dogs ivnt 
later atropinized and vagofomized and the c,\-perinicnts wet 
repeated. The results were as follows: Distention oi w 
stomach caused significantly decreased blood flow in "T 
circumflex coronary artery eleven times and increases in Kob 
flow two times. In these e.xperimcnts the blood pressed 
increased more often than it fell, and pulse rate changes vW 
variable ; usually a slight decrease was noted. After atropiiM 
tion and/or vagotomy, the blood flow in the coronary ant-j 
increased two times, was unchanged three times and dccnait' 
once when the stomach was distended. Distention of the pen 
loneal cavity resulted in increased blood flow two lijnK 
decreased blood flow four times. After atropine was 
blood flow increased with each distention. We j 
experiments demonstrate a reflex vasoconstriction of tlic > 
nary arteries resulting from stimulation by distention o - 
stomach or of the abdomen generally. Similar e.vpcrjnitni> 
chronically affected animals, without anesthesia, arc m piog 

DISCUSSIOX 

Dr. Fred Smith, Iowa City; The experimental 
of Dr. Gilbert and his associates pertain to an importan 
jeet. The association of gastric symptoms with angiM^ ^ 
is well known, but the explanation, while suspected, has noi •- 
heretofore conclusively demonstrated. Patients ptesen in« ^ 
picture commonly state that they are able to obtain ^ 
eructation of gas. I have a patient who is able to ua 
sidcrablc distance without discomfort if she takes 
However, the least bit of effort following a meal 
angina! pain. Moreover, the pain may come on at I " 
while she is at rest, and the eructation of gas givjs ^ 
relief. This would indicate that this patient has 
the gastric tension which is probably associated wn 
spasm; The following points in the study just reporte 
to be significant : First, the conspicuous reduction m ^ 
circulation in the presence of elevation of the blood p ^ 
is important because the level of the blood pressure ts 
significant single factor in maintaining the rate of _ y:- 

flow. Second, the reported influence on the coronary' tar ■ 
may be reproduced repeatedly. Finally, the effects ^ 
abolished by the administration of atropine. These 13 
opinion justify the conclusions of the authors. ^ , 

Dr. Loui.s Katz, Chicago: The authors have j 

that distention of the stomadi and duodenum can (» 
decrease in coronary' flow in the dog. It is protabic^ 
may also occur in man, although this is not ncccs'un . 
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case. For example, it is known that epinephrine increases the 
coronary flow and dilates the coronary vessels in animals, and 
yet in man, apparently despite such an action, angina pectoris 
may result. Further, it does not follow that the decrease in 
coronary flow reported by the authors is due to coronary vaso- 
constriction. Other factors besides this influence coronary flow, 
and it is well known that reflexes will cause irregular heart 
action, usually in the form of extrasystoles, which can cause a 
decreased coronary flow. Kxperiments such as these cannot be 
taken to indicate that a reflex coronary constriction occurs by- 
way of the vagi. Even if a coronary constriction does occur, 
which has not been demonstrated in these experiments, the con- 
striction must be through the sympathetic nerves, which we 
have found in our laboratory are the only ones that carry coro- 
nary vasoconstrictor fibers. In the vagi only coronary vaso- 
dilator fibers were demonstrated by us, and these were of the 
so-called cholinergic variety, the action of which could be abol- 
ished by atropine. In short, care must be taken in interpreting 
changes in coronary flow as indicative of active changes in 
coronary caliber. 

Dr. W. W. Hamburger, Chicago ; The authors of this paper 
no doubt know of the work of Dr. W. J. Kerr, of San Fran- 
cisco, who believes that a supporting abdominal belt will prevent 
episodes of pain in certain patients with lax abdomens who are 
suffering with angina pectoris. It seems to me that Dr. Kerr’s 
view conflicts with the conclusions reached in this report. I 
should like to ask how Dr. Gilbert and his associates reconcile 
their work with his. As a clinician, I find myself confused on 
whether to advise such a patient to loosen his vest or to wear 
a supporting belt. 

Dr. G. V. LeRoy, Chicago; In answer to Dr. Hamburger's 
question: We have wondered about the same thing ourselves. 
We feel that we have discharged our duty on this occasion by- 
elucidating one mechanism and that only confusion would result 
51 we attempted to e.xplain every divergence that may occur. In 
answer to Dr. Katz, there are so many differing results reported 
by workers in cardiac physiology that it would be foolish to try 
to e-xplain another worker’s conclusions which differ so radically 
from our own. 


The Heart in Diabetes 


Dr. Thomas Ziskik, Minneapolis : That heart complications 
occur in diabetes mellitus is well known. How soon heart 
involvement occurs and under what conditions have not been 
definitely proved. A study of the heart was made in a group 
of ninety-six veterans admitted to the hospital for the treatment 
of diabetes. Comparisons were made with a control group of 
patients with conditions other than cardiac. It was deemed 
significant that 46 per cent of the diabetic group showed abnor- 
mal electrocardiographic signs indicative of heart involvement 
and also that these abnormal signs occurred in a large percentage 
of the patients in whom the diabetes was first discovered on 
admission or had existed for one year or less. 


DISCUSSIOX 

Dr. Paul S. Barker, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Ziskin ha; 
pointed out some features in the group which would probably 
be placed in the so-called adult type of diabetes. In diabctel 
in older people the cardiac abnormalities are common, and they 
.arc usually those of arteriosclerosis. It was of interest thai 
changes were so common among patients whose diabetes was o: 
approximately one year’s duration; it would be of interest U 
reconcile this obsen-ation with the one that so many of th< 
patients who have had diabetes for six years or longer did nol 
show changes. The slurring as shown in some cases, I sus- 
pect, was so slight as to be of doubtful significance. Left axi- 
deviation if pronounced can be considered definitelv abnormal 
Extrasystoles need not be taken as evidence of heart disease. 

Dr. Thomas Ziskin, Minneapolis : In this scries the extra' 
systoles, although they are mentioned in the observations, wen 
not considered of any comparative clinical value. The com 
pansons were made on the increase of slurring of the OR’- 
complex and the other definite features of coronary disease. I 
IS tnie that some of the slurring is very mild, but the sann 
criterion for slurring of the QRS complex was used in th< 
control ^oup, and the fact that even the mild slurring was no 
present in the control group would indicate that this sign mai 
e of some significance. Tin's study brings to our attention thi 


fact that these electrocardiographic signs occurring early in the 
course of diabetes indicate that one must be on the lookout for 
coronary changes in the heart very early and must direct 
treatment'accordingly. 

Exercise Tolerance of Dogs After Coronary Occlusion 
Drs. Howard Burchell and A. R. Barnes, Rochester, 
Minn.: The exercise tolerance of dogs has been studied after 
sudden and chronic coronary- occlusion. Animals that have 
recovered from acute myocardial infarction have shown no 
decrease in ability to exercise. It has also been possible to 
occlude gradually the three major vessels in the dog’s heart 
without the production of infarction and without demonstrable 
cardiac disability. Injection studies have shown the numerous 
potential anastomoses between the coronary vessels and the large 
anastomotic channels developing after coronary artery constric- 
tion and occlusion. Tissue grafts to the heart have not influenced 
the tolerance of animals for exercise. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr. Warren B. Cooksey, Detroit: We have seen today two 
beautiful pieces of fundamental research in the problem of coro- 
nary disease. During the last few years I have had opportunity 
to see and be with two of my- friends who have had severe 
cardiac infarcts. One does everything I tell him not to do, and 
he has shown no ill effects. I have been with the other in camp 
and I have been astounded at his tolerance to properly con- 
trolled e.xertion, though his. infarction was extreme. It is, of 
course, common knowledge to all who see a good deal of coro- 
nary occlusion that many patients obtain a high degree of 
recover}'. In spite of these facts and the demonstration we have 
just seen, one should clearly distinguish between properly con- 
trolled exertion and the more unusual or extreme forms of 
exertion, which can effect ph.vsiologic and pathologic changes 
conducive to thrombus formation. In a significant, though not 
large, number of cases coronary occlusion actually occurs within 
a few hours after an acute strain of unusual degree, a fact which 
must not be confused with Drs. Burchell and Barnes’ experi- 
ments. 

Dr. Louis Katz, Chicago: The method used by the authors 
for studying the exercise tolerance of the dog in coronary occlu- 
sion is logical. During the past week I have seen a dog in 
which a spontaneous infarction of the left ventricle developed, 
as shown by autopsy. After this the animal had discomfort and 
severe dyspnea, and an hour before death pulmonary edema 
could be demonstrated. This e.xperience suggests that the dog, 
like man, shows evidence of cardiac strain in the manner postu- 
lated by the authors. 

Dr, a. R. Barnes, Rochester, Minn.; It ii apropos in con- 
nection with this demonstration to recall some valuable work 
by Oberhelman and Le Count, who were studying the possibili- 
ties of demonstrating the connection between the right and left 
coronary arteries in both normal and diseased hearts. In many 
cases they found that they could carry the injection of one 
coronary over into the other side. In other words, those appar- 
ently normal persons have a coronary circulation that permits 
blood to pass from one artery to another. They believed that 
such a person could stand attacks of coronary thrombosis well. 
If they selected hearts subjected to chronic coronary disease and 
gave them injections, a good many would show the injection 
passing from one artery to the other. They believed that such 
a patient would probably survive and that the survival would 
be followed by healing with scar formation. I think the demon- 
stration here, showing that after chronic occlusion it was pos- 
sible to ligate a coronary artery with a low mortality rate but 
without much scar and permitting the dog to undergo normal 
exercise, has a real clinical hearing. 

Dr. Fred Smith, Iowa City: The present study is of interest 
in connection with recent observations by Schlesinger, who 
demonstrated that even in the presence of multiple occlusion of 
the coronary arteries it might he possible to make a fairly com- 
plete injection of these vessels. Thus the results from the 
experimental study reported are comparable to what may be 
found in man. Therefore it would seem that tlie ability of an 
individual to withstand coronary arterr- disease depends on the 
extent of the collateral circulation and that this has a significant 
influence on the character and type of clinical manifestations. 
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Dr. Edwin F. Hirsch, Chicago ; Tlie postmortem examina- 
tion of patients who have died with coronary diseases demon- 
strates that the coronary artery lesions are usually in the first 
portions of the vessels. Beyond the constriction, the vessels are 
widely patent. Therefore the peripheral portions are able to 
dilate in the compensatory collateral circulation. 

Chemistry of Atherosclerosis; Lipid and Calcium 
Content of Intima and Media of the Aorta 
With and Without Atherosclerosis 
Edwin F. Hirsch, M.D., and Sidney Weinhouse, Ph.D., 
Chicago; The lipid and calcium contents of media tissues from 
human aortas increase with age. The increase is not correlated 
with the degree of intima atherosclerosis. Intima tissues with- 
out lesions have larger amounts of lipid and smaller amounts of 
calcium than the corresponding media tissues. 

With increasing severity of the atherosclerotic lesions of the 
intima the proportions of free and combined cholesterol increase 
until the onset of necrosis ; then the proportion of the combined 
cholesterol decreases. Also there are increased proportions of 
ether-insoluble phospholipids and calcium, and decreased propor- 
tions of the ether-soluble phosphatides, galactosides and fatty 
acids. The proportions of the individual lipid constituents in the 
intima and in the simple fatty deposits of the intima correspond 
closely with the analysis reported for these substances in blood 
plasma. These relations imply that the lipid deposits in the 
intima are the result of nonselective infiltration and precipitation 
of lipids from the plasma of the blood. 


discussion 

De. Edwin F. Hirsch, Chicago; The point of view may be 
clarified by saying that two factors, the lipid and the tissue, are 
involved in this study. The earliest deposits of lipid in the 
aorta occur around the openings of the intercostal vessels and 
at other special places. Whether it is tissue structure or motion 
is not known, but something occurs in these places that unstabi- 
lizes the lipid material and leads to the separation of the lipid 
substances. The stability of the dispersed lipid material also 
may vary. 


Relation of Arteriovenous Nicking to Enlargement 
of the Heart in Ambulatory Patients 
with Hypertension 

Drs. Samuel A. Shelburne, J. Leeper Hawley and A. S. 
McGee, Dallas, Texas ; We were able to show by this study 
of 320 ambulatory cases of hypertension that arteriovenous nick- 
ing is a late sign in this condition and that enlargement of the 
heart occurs at about the same time arteriovenous nicking 
appears, with but few exceptions. This clinical rule is so nearly 
constant that, if the nicking is present and the heart is enlarged, 
it may be assumed that the enlargement is due to hypertension, 
even though the blood pressure is not elevated at the time of the 
e.xamination. On the other hand,- if enlargement of the heart is 
present in a hypertensive person and arteriovenous nicking has 
not appeared, one ma)' with reasonable certainty assume that 
there is another cause for enlargement, such as coronar 3 ', syphi- 
litic or rheumatic heart disease. Long experience has shown 
that arteriovenous nicking does not occur except in hypertensive 
states and that it is the most reliable retinal sign of hypertension. 

This study is based on a careful e.xamination, by the senior 
author, of each branch of the retinal artery of both ej'es in these 
320 cases of hj’pertension, and a concomitant teleoroentgenogram, 
as well as a careful history and physical examination, an electro- 
cardiogram, urinalysis and Kline tests. Of the group of patients 
that had arteriovenous nicking, enlargement of the heart was 
present in 97.3 per cent. The exceptions were studied in greater 
detail. In the group of hj-pertensive patients who had no nick- 
ing (seventy-three cases) there were four (5.4 per cent) who 
had enlargement, and no cause other than hypertension could be 
found. Two of these had questionable enlargement, as they had 
unusual bodv formations and measurement of the heart size was 
not reliable.” We also studied heart size in relation to early 
arteriovenous nicking. The results were npt as debode as would 
be expected, but they are of considerable interMt. The relation 
of these arterial changes to glomerulonephritis has also been 
studied. 


Jon. .t, Jl 1 

ft'- n, ;•.« 


discussion 

Dr. Roy W. Scott, Cleveland ; It has been known for m-r 
years that retinal arteriosclerosis almost always occurs in vj;- 
cular disease with hypertension and that therefore an ophihhJ. 
scopic examination affords valuable evidence from both I'-; 
diagnostic and the prognostic standpoint. Appreciating the urj 
capricious distribution of human arteriosclerosis, I question ih;; 
one is justified in correlating arteriovenous nicking with ardu: 
enlargement as closely as Dr. Shelburne has done. The inlcrerct 
is made that all patients who e.xhibit this nicking have card'u; 
enlargement demonstrable by x-rays and that one docs K 
encounter cardiac enlargement in hypertensive patients with;;; 
the nicking. Such close association between heart sire ar! 
retinal vascular changes is not observed in many cases of es'tr.- 
tial hypertension. 

Dr. Louis Leiter, Chicago ; While the authors have collKtol 
fine clinical data, I agree with Dr. Scott that they have r;t 
drawn entirely correct conclusions. The authors were surpri-ri 
to notice 35 per cent of patients with enlarged hearts who hi 
no retinal arteriovenous nicking. It is not surprising if cr: 
remembers that, in general, it takes longer for arteriovenes 
nicking to develop than for cardiac enlargement. Of course i; 
the patient has both features at the first examination it uodl 
be difficult to decide which came first without considerable adi- 
tional information. It is important to attempt to correlate t.t 
eyeground changes with changes elsewhere in the body beau-i 
some of the conclusions drawn from these observations may lurf 
a bearing on theories of the etiology of essential hypertension. 

Dr. Samuel A. Shelburne, Dallas, Te.xas; When cr.t 
attempts to make clinical correlations of varying factors, one ii 
open for criticism. If any one does not believe that when Ihtrc 
is arteriovenous nicking there is going to be enlargement of th 
heart, I will not accept his opinion until he has made as cart® 
a study as we have. It has been asked What is the practiw 
usefulness of this work? If one knows the relation between th« 
changes and the size of the heart, if one knotvs what this face 
of arteriovenous nicking means in terms of enlargement an i 
my statement is true, then it becomes practical ; If a patient 
nicking and enlargement of the heart, one knows that the 
ment is due to hypertension, a sound reason for enlargemen ‘ 
the heart. Dr. Leiter says that enlargement of the heart occu > 
before arteriovenous nicking. We do not know that. 

Effects of Intravenous Solutions Given to Patients With 
and Without Cardiovascular Defects 

Drs. Farncis D. Murphy, John Grill and 
Milwaukee ; Our purpose in this investigation was to de c 
the effect of giving intravenous solutions on the 
systems of patients with and without heart disease. In de c ‘ 
iiig the capacity of the cardiovascular system to make a 
ments for the added fluids, the following routine procedures 
employed; In addition to the usual clinical lit 

v'enous pressure, the circulation time, the vital capacity a _ 
blood and plasma volumes were determined. Also 
studies, blood counts, the minute volume of the urine 
hemoglobin determinations and electrocardiographic stu 
made. These estimations were done before fluids were a 
tered and repeated every fifteen to thirty minutes for r 
to twenty'-four hours. The patients were weighed be or 
after the observations. A total of eighty-three patien * 
studied. There were fifty-three cardiac patients, ° j,j 
twenty-one belonged to grade 3, twenty' to grade 2B an 
to grade 2A according to the classification of the Ttib ^ 
Heart Association. The fluids used for investigation 
of isotonic and hypertonic solutions. A comparison betve 
effects of the larger volumes and of smaller amounts 
A correlation between the various results of the 
employed and an interpretation of them in view of the e 
condition of the patient were attempted. 

discussion 

Dr. William S. Middleton, Madison, Wis.; 
timely. Many surgeons and urologists have come to 
they must “hydrate" their patients. It is true that the 
may need fluids under certain circumstances, but when con 
with clinical experiences of the following order one is ^7^ 
more conservative. There is the patient who had an op- ■“ 
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and it was recommended that she receive 500 cc. of 5 per cent 
dextrose intravenously. By mistake 500 cc. of 50 per cent dex- 
trose was given, and within a half hour's time there developed 
extreme dyspnea, cyanosis, pulmonary edema and engorgement 
of the liver. Fortunately the patient survived this harrowing 
experience. Another patient on whom necropsy was done in our 
institution had had on the recommendation of a member of the 
staff 11,150 cc. of fluid in two and a half hours, I do not cite 
this circumstance in criticism of this confrere alone but to show 
what can happen if physiologic principles are neglected. It is 
obvious that crystalloids in solution can be poured into the 
circulation at a speed at which the patient is unable to care for 
them. Obviously if one utilizes a 50 per cent solution one brings 
in ten times the amount of fluid administered. Whenever sub- 
stances of this kind are given, one should bear in mind the 
relativity tonicity of the solution used. The hypertonicity of 
intravenous infusions and the rate of their administration are the 
important factors in determining cardiac overstrain in this con- 
nection. (Colloidal suspensions are not included in this discus- 
sion.) In this very concrete problem the internist must consult 
with the surgeon for the protection of the patient. 

Dr. Elmer DeGowin, Iowa City; I have observed with 
increasing alarm the practice of giving large amounts of fluids 
intravenously. This same study can be applied to transfusions 
of blood as well as to injection of saline solution and dextrose. 
Years ago Plummer reported six instances of fatal pulmonary 
edema following blood transfusions in cases of heart disease. 
We have observed two such instances, one patient having chronic 
nephritis and the other subacute bacterial endocarditis. Both 
died within an hour after transfusion, I have seen one other 
striking case: 800 cc. of dextrose-blood mixture given in the 
jugular vein to an infant weighing 7j4 pounds (3.4 Kg.) ; in two 
hours the baby became cyanotic, and in spite of venesection he 
died within thirty-six hours. At necropsy the heart was dilated, 
the lungs were congested but not edematous and there was 
generalized congestion in ail tissues. 

Pulmonary Edema: Its Roentgenologic Appearance 
in Acute Glomerulonephritis Without 
Signs of Cardiac Failure 

Drs. Thornton Scott, Le.\'ingtoii, Ky., and Richard 
S cHATZKi and Walter Bauer, Boston; The roentgenologic 
picture of pulmonary edema was described and a brief review of 
the literature was given. Certain features which distinguish it 
from that of pulmonary stasis in congestive cardiac failure were 
outlined. Two cases of acute glomerulonephritis witli roentgeno- 
logic evidence of pulmonary edema were presented in which there 
was no discernible background of myocardial failure. Two other 
cases with definite clinical and roentgenologic signs but with 
less certain pathogenesis were presented for comparison. There 
was a discussion of recent concepts of the pathogenesis of edema 
of the lungs. The importance of recognition of the latent or 
early forms roentgenologically was stressed, that unnecessary 
treatment may be avoided. 

Hypertension and Unilateral Renal Disease 

Drs. Nelson W. Barker and Waltman Walters, Rochester, 
Minn.; Four cases were reported of unilateral chronic pyelo- 
nephritis with considerable atrophy of the affected kidney but 
no evidence of disease of the opposite kidney. In each of these 
cases hypertension had developed after the renal disease was 
well established. Careful studies of the blood pressure were 
made before and after nephrectomy, and reexaminations of the 
patients (sixteen months later in the first case, six months later 
in the second case, twelve months later in the third case and 
thirteen months later in the fourth case) showed that tlie blood 
pressure bad returned to normal after operation and liad remained 
witbin normal limits. 

mscussioN 

Dr. Louis Leiter, Chicago; The problem presented by tbese 
cases IS on the wbolc relatively simple, in that one is usually 
dealing with a unilateral renal disease in young people with 
normai function on the uninvolved side. Secondly, the duration 
of the bypcrtciision has not been long cnougli to result in develop- 
ment of organic vascular disease in the other kidnev. It seems 
that the renal pressor meebanism is released more casilv in man 
tiiaii in the dog and requires much less kidnev tissue to maintain 


the hypertension. The exact amount of ischemic renal tissue 
necessary to bring about this reaction, or the quantitative aspect 
of the balance between the normal and the atrophic kidney, 
apparently varies from species to species. It should be empha- 
sized that these relatively simple clinical cases are rare. I was 
pleased to hear that Dr. Barker still thinks tliere is such a thing 
as "essential” hypertension. Surgical treatment of patients, par- 
ticularly in the older age groups, with active or old pyelonephritis 
in one kidney but with some reduction of function in the other 
kidney is difficult. I would urge caution in deduction as to the 
ultimate outcome of the operation unless the patients have been 
followed for a year or two after operation, especially those over 
40. It is possible that' in some of them hypertension will 
redevelop. 

Dr. Nelson W. Barker, Rochester, Minn.; As Dr. Leiter 
indicated, it is probable that the development of hypertension in 
these cases depends on the amount of destruction of renal tissue. 
We do not have sufficient evidence to say that any localized 
renal lesion, no matter how small, may be responsible for the 
production of hypertension. It is also well to point out that, 
even if it is the result of unilateral renal disease, hypertension 
which has existed for a tong period may not disappear after 
nephrectomy, since irreversible organic changes may have devel- 
oped in the arterioles throughout the body. In a case of hyper- 
tension with one badly diseased kidney and one slightly diseased 
kidney, considerable clinical judgment is necessary to determine 
whether the bad kidney should be removed, I believe that this 
should depend on how bad the hypertension is and on how long 
it has existed. I do not think that age alone is a contraindica- 
tion to surgical treatment provided the patient is otherwise in 
good physical condition, 

A Simplified Inulin Clearance Test for Measurement 
of Glomerular Filtration Rate 
Drs. Benjamin F. Miller and Alf S. Alving, Chicago: 
Our previous experiments have demonstrated that the inulin 
clearance at low plasma levels is an adequate measure of the 
glomerular filtration rate in normal, nephritic and hypertensive 
individuals. On the basis of these results and by employing a 
sensitive colorimetric method for the determination of inulin 
(Alving, Rubin and Miller), we have devised a simplified prac- 
tical procedure whereby the glomerular filtration rate can be 
determined in the clinic. The measurement of the glomerular 
filtration rate permits one to make precise estimates of the 
changes tliat have occurred in specific functions and anatomic 
sections of the nephron. 

discussion 

Dr. Norman M. Keith, Rochester, Minn. : Drs. Alving and 
Miller have developed a new, accurate micromethod for the esti- 
mation of inulin, only a small injection of which is necessary to 
determine glomerular filtration rate or clearance. Their results 
in a small number of cases agree with results of those who have 
previously used inulin. I should like to remind the authors 
that the actual number of filtering glomeruli in chronic diffuse 
nephritis may not give one the true picture as to the available 
renal function. Oliver’s reconstructions of different nephrons 
from clironically diseased kidneys show that there may be rela- 
tively much greater hypertrophy of the tubule than of the glo- 
merulus ; in some nephrons with enlarged tubules the glomerulus 
may even be absent. These anatomic facts of Oliver and func- 
tional results presented by Drs. Alving and Miller emphasize 
the importance of correlating function witli structure. I am sure 
we all agree that such correlation is a major objective of clinical 
research. 

Dr. Emmet B. Bav, Chicago; I should like to ask the 
authors if one could use a factor of six times the inulin clear- 
ance rate to get the blood flow through the kidney in cases in 
which the inulin clearance is 2 per cent of normal. 

Dr. Alf S. Aliung, Chicago : We have not used this test 
in chronic pyelonephritis. I do not know whether Dr. Smith 
has done so, but it should be done. As regards renal flow, 
the normal flow is six times the glomerular filtration ratc- 
Some workers have found that in essential hypertension the 
spasm of the afferent arterioles causes the filtration of a larger 
percentage of inulin by causing a back pressure in the glomer- 
ulus. Whether this holds for glomerulonephritis is not known. 
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Tile actual renal blood flow is perhaps a great deal higher, 
and we use the 'term “effective renal blood flow” for that 
reason to designate the blood flowing through actively func- 
tioning nephrons. 

A Crystalline Pressor Substance, Angiotonin 

Irvine H. Page, M.D., and O. M. Helmer, Ph.D., Indian- 
apolis: When renin prepared by the method of Helmer and 
Page (1939) is allowed to react with renin activator (Kohl- 
staedt, Helmer and Page, 1939), a strongly pressor substance 
is produced which we have called “angiotonin.” It is dialyza- 
ble, heat stable and alkali sensitive. Crystalline derivatives 
such as picrates and oxalates have been prepared. Incubation 
of renin with angiotonin destroys the latter; hence angiotonin 
is an intermediate product. It is somewhat similar to epi- 
nephrine and tyramine in its effect on blood pressure but 
exhibits few of their other properties. It is suggested that 
renin is an enzyme — not a pressor substance — which acts on 
a substrate (renin activator) to produce a pressor substance, 
angiotonin. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr. George Wakehlin, Chicago: Since the authors found 
that angiotonin increases the tone of the intestinal strip in 
vitro, if angiotonin is the effective pressor substance in experi- 
mental renal hypertension why is there no evidence of altered 
bowel motility in dogs with this type of hypertension.? More- 
over, if renin on intravenous injection e.xerts its pressor effect 
through producing angiotonin, as claimed by the authors, why 
is there no significant change in the tone or motility of the 
bowel when renin is injected intravenously in dogs in a dose 
sufficient to raise the blood pressure significantly? 

Dr. Irvine H. Page, Indianapolis : The responses of intes- 
tinal strips in a bath may not be comparable with the responses 
in the intact animal. Renin itself produces no response in 
vitro simply because no activator is present. In answer to 
Dr. Wakerlin’s second question, the concentrations of angio- 
tonin used to cause contraction of the intestine in the bath 
are far greater than those required to produce pressor effects 
in the intact animal. If this reasoning is correct, much larger 
doses of angiotonin would be required to produce hypermo- 
tility of the intestine than to produce hypertension in the body. 

Comparative Analysis of the Effects of Cold and 

Thyrotropic Substance on the Thyroid Gland 

Paul Stark, M.D., and Rigbv Roskelly, B.S., Chicago: 
Numerous workers have shown that there is hyperplasia in 
the thyroid of guinea pigs and rats which have been exposed 
to cold. Groups of rats were kept in an ice refrigerator under 
controlled conditions for three, seven, fourteen, eighteen, 
twenty-one, thirty-five, fortj'-five and fifty-si.x days. In all, 
seventy-five animals were used. The thyroid was then removed 
and prepared for microscopic study. The microhistometric 
method of Starr and Rawson was used to measure the degree 
of hyperplasia. Control animals living at room temperature had 
a mean thyroid cell height of 5.19 microns. After seven days 
in the cold the mean had risen to 5.97 microns, at fourteen 
days the mean was still only 6.10 and at twenty-one days it 
was 8.15 microns. After this time the cell height declined to 
6,40 microns at fifty-six days. This curve thus has an early 
low plateau, an additional rise after fourteen days and a gradual 
fall i. e. a complex concave cmwe. In comparison, the curve 
of cell height response to increasing doses of thyrotropic sub- 
stance in guinea pigs shows early acceleration and gradual 
approach to a maximum response, i. e. a simple convex cune. 
This suggests different mechanisms of thyroid stimulation. 

discussion 

Dr. Allan Kenyon, Chicago : These observations are simi- 
lar to "my own of some time ago. There are big difference 
in response between A-arious individuals, which may depend in 
part on the amount of iodine available in the diet. In my 
experience iodine inhibited the reaction to cold. I am looking 
forward to seeing what the authors will find when they use 
iodine and measure cell height by their exact technic. Not 
only did colloid accumulate under the influence of iodine in 
rav experience but the cell height appeared to decline. This 
relationship is troublesome. In animals with simple goiter one 


sees great cell height and a low basal metabolic rate; O- ' 
after iodine has been given the basal metabolic rate riJ 
increase sharply but the cell height declines and colloid acra- 
mulates. Of course in man with intense hyperthyroidism tet 
are usually tall thyroid epithelium and depletion of colloid, hi 
there are many variations and the reverse may occur. It seto 
therefore that cell height itself is an insufficient general indi- 
cator of the amount of hormone delivered to the body, TK, 
particular experimental circumstance seems to be one ci th 
very few in which one has reason to believe that there i< 
increased thyroid secretion and in which the physiologic chan 
of events seems to be normal. Therefore it is essential to con- 
tinue its careful study in the hope of finding out more abor. 
this mechanism of normal thyroid stimulation. 

Dr. William S. Middleton, Madison, Wis.: I wish to 
recall the work of Tatum on the influence of environmental 
temperature on the activity of thyroxine. According to morl 
textbooks thyroxine has a period of latency of about tivcntr- 
four hours. If the rabbit is placed in an environment abaK 
the temperature of the body, the effect of thyroxine may be 
speeded so that within half an hour to an hour these effects 
may be manifested on the circulation and respiration. If, con- 
trariwise, the animal is placed in a cold environment with fe 
temperature below that of the body there will be a prolonga- 
tion of this latent period, I believe that we all appreciate tint 
patients with thyrotoxicosis are much better oft in cold to 
in warm weather and, from a practical point of view, I believe 
the implication is clear. 

Dr. Moses Barron, Minneapolis : I should like to a.-', 
whether there was a real hyperplasia present or only a snnpj 
hypertrophy. From the lantern slides- it looked to me i> 
there was no actual increase in the number of cells but simp ,v 
a hypertrophy present. If there should be an actual mcrMi' 
of cells in the acini, papillary projections would develop, n.'. 
histologic picture suggests an attempt at increased function 
which did not progress to the point of an actual hyperplasn- 

Dr. E. Perry McCullagh, Cleveland: Any one 
had experience with bio-assay methods realizes that the i 
bio-assay is not yet at hand. The method used by the au o 
appears to be excellent for the assaying of thyrotropic 
mone. 1 should like to emphasize one point witli Fegnt 
the paper, namely that the degree of cell change in the t S 
is not the equivalent of hy'perthyroidism. I believe I"’ ' 
authors do not wish to imply this, but I should like to 
them e.xpress themselves definitely on this point, n 
regard it may be worth pointing out that in untreated 
large thyroid glands may be seen which present a irucrosc 
picture identical with that found in the human being in_^, 
presence of severe e.xophthalmic goiter, and yet the 
may have no evidence of hyperthyroidism in the or i 
sense of the word. It is clear, therefore, that the sire 
cells lining the acini does not necessarily parallel the an 
of hyperthyroidism present. 

Dr. Paul Starr, Chicago; We have done 
the administration of iodine after the hypertrophy 
place with a resultant recession within ten days. 
to get Dr. Middleton's reminder of Tatum’s work. 
be that the Tatum animals have a modified status .^-j. 
own thyroid and therefore respond differently to the 
tration of thyroxine. With regard to Dr. Barron s q - 
we do not know whether there are any more cd s .^^,,1 
and, in response to Dr. McCullagh’s remarks, we ypr. 

trying to make any comparisons with clinical hypert F . j^.,. 
This method opens up the possibility of making a qua 
study of thyroid response to demand. We Mn stu ^ 
tion by nutritional factors, including iodine, vitamins, 
proteins and other elements of the diet, and we 
effect of modification of the physiologic, anatomic r 
of the thyroid, as has been done by other criJ 

superiority of this setup over the work recently ® tbr 

is that we have a condition in which wc arc s 
response over a long period and wc in tbi’ 

of measuring the microscopic changes. Animals 
environment; in the other work they died m 
days. 

(To be continued) 
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American Journal of Ophthalmology, St. Louis 

82: 1321-1432 (Dee.) 1939 

Prophylactic and Therapeutic Effect of Bacteriophage and Antirirus in 
Experimental Staphylococcic Infection of Eye. J. Bronfenbrenner and 
S. E. Sulkin, St. Louis.— p. 1331. 

Kote on Immunology of Trachoma. L. A. Julianelle, St. Louts, 
p. 1326. 

♦I'itamin D Complex in Progressive Myopia: Etiology, Pathology and 
Treatment: Preliminary' Study. A. A. Knapp, A'ew Vork. p. 1329. 
Unilateral Loss of VTsion in Keuroiogic Disease. P. J. Leinfelder, Iowa 
City. — p. 1337. 

‘'Asthenopia Due to Vitamin A Deficiency. F. C. Cordes and D. O. 
Harrington, San Francisco. — p. 1343. 

Dermoid (Oil) Cyst of Orbit: Report of Case. W. E. Borley, San 
Francisco. — p. 1355, 

Neuromyelitis Optica: Report of Case. A, G. Athens, Duluth, Minn. 
— p. 1350. 

Tetanus and Prophylactic Use of Antito.vin Following Injuries of Eye. 

D, G. Cogan, Boston. — p. 1365. 

Intra-Ocular Foreign Bodies: Some Comments Based on 120 Cases. 

E. S. Sherman, Newark, N. J. — p. 1368. 

Visual Acuity Tests. S. S. Blankslein, Milwaukee, and Mary Jane 
Fowler, Chicago. — p. 1377. 

Rhinosporidium of Conjunctiva: Case. W. B. Anderson and T, H. 
Byrnes, Durham, N. C. — p. 1383. 

Rhinosporidiosis: Case Report. E. W. Griffey, Houston, Te.xas. — 
p. 1389. 

Effect of Tartar Emetic on Course of Trachoma; Second Report. L. A. 
Julianelle, St. Louis; J. F. Lane, Albuquerque, N, M., and \V. P. 
Whitted, Caliup, N, M.— p. 1390. 

Vitamin D Complex in Progressive Myopia. — Knapp 
selected fifty-three patients because it was believed that their 
myopia would progress. Their age varied from d to 20 years. 
Tlieir myopia ranged from — 0,25 to — 41 diopters. Vitamin D 
and calcium were prescribed. The dosage of the latter varied 
witii the milk intake. For each glass of milk less than a quart 
two tablets of the calcium were added. Of the fifty-three 
patients, insufficient data were obtained on seven. Of the 
remaining forty-six, only twelve patients took their medication 
regularly. Si.x of these twelve showed a reduction in their 
myopia, two remained stationary and four progressed. Con- 
sidering the forty-si.v patients without regard to the regularity 
of medication, sixteen bad a reduction in their myopia, seven 
remained stationary, twenty-one progressed and two displayed 
a decrease of myopia in the left eye and a progression in the 
riglu. In other words, 66% per cent of the patients who had 
medication cither manifested a reduction in their myopia or 
remained stationary. It appears to the author that a distur- 
bance in the vitamin D calcium-phosphorus metabolism is con- 
cerned in the ctiolog)' of mj-opia. In the presence of a calcium 
imbalance there may be a weakening of the fibrous tunic, wliicli 
may give rise to myopia. Once a condition of progressive 
myopia has been established, treatment with the vitamin D 
complex is indicated. The myopic eyes that respond to this 
therapy may undergo an actual shrinkage of the globe. For 
the prevention of the onset of myopia, the v-itamin D complex 
probably has another field of usefulness. Given a patient show- 
ing a diminishing degree of hyperopia and one who is approach- 
ing the axial myopia side, it would be well to fortify his diet 
nith \itamin D and calcium. Assuming a disorder of the vita- 
inin D complex metabolism to be a basic factor in the etiologi- 
of myopia, the author believes that the rarity of myopia in the 
.■\mcrican Indian, the (act that the rural inhabitant is freer from 
tbi.s complaint than the one residing in a city, that fewer mvopic. 
eyes arc tound m high altitudes and the prei-alcnce of myopia 
m (_hina arc readily explained. Greater food consciousness, 
especially m relation to vitamin supply, explains why fewer 
rases of progressive mj’opia are seen today. 


Asthenopia Due to Vitamin A Deficiency.— Cordes and 
Harrington observed eighty-two private patients between 13 and 
78 years of age with persistent asthenopia in whom, as indicated 
by the biophotometer, there was a deficiency in vitamin A. 
Treatment was instituted only after sufficient time had elapsed 
to obtain all possible relief from the correction of the usual 
causes of asthenopia. In some the symptoms were so suggestive 
of vitamin A deficiency that the biophotometer reading was 
taken at the initial examination; in the majority, however, it 
was obtained when the patient returned, after a month or longer, 
complaining of persisting symptoms. Photophobia and sensi- . 
tivity to glaring lights frequently accompany avitaminosis A 
and 69 per cent of the patients complained of being light sensi- 
tive. Aside from this there were certain characteristic symp- 
toms complained of consistently. Of the patients 16 per cent 
were conscious of the eyes and uncomfortable u’lien using them, 
11 per cent complained of headache or blurring while driving, 
and approximately the same number had difficulty when viewing 
the movies. Seven patients had marked symptoms of asthenopia 
to the extent that they were unable to use their eyes. In a few 
instances headache when using the eyes was the principal com- 
plaint. The biophotomefer readings before treatment was insti- 
tuted ranged between 0.7 and 4.2 millifoot candles, the average 

being 2.09. If Jegher’s normal of 0,75 millifoot candle is 

accepted, the average of 2.09 is low. After treatment and before 
discharge the average reading had been brought up to 0.9 milli- 
foot candle. In only 22 per cent of the cases was it possible 

to obtain a history of any degree of night blindness. A history 
of dietary deficiency was obtained in 31 per cent of the cases. 
For treatment carotene in oil capsules were used. In the 
majority of cases 30,000 units (one 10,000 unit capsule three 
times a day) was given daily for a period of one month and 
tlien the biophotometer reading was repeated. With this and 
the subjective symptoms as a guide the carotene was continued 
or reduced in amount until an apparent balance was obtained. 
If carotene is absorbed faster from the intestinal tract than the 
liver can convert and store it, this surplus causes a yellow color 
(carotenemia) to appear in the body. It is not dangerous and 
disappears promptly when the carotene intake is reduced. Fol- 
lowing carotene therapy 79 per cent of the patients e.xperienccd 
complete relief from their symptoms, 12 per cent received partial 
relief and 9 per cent obtained no improvement. 

American Journal of Physiology, Baltimore 

128:1-202 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Inde.x 
Attempt to Condition Gastric Secretion to Histamine. S. Katzenelbogen, 
R. B. Loucks and \V. H. Gantt, Baltimore. — p. 10. 

Effect of Asphyxia on Reflex Inhibition. A. van Harreveld, Pasadena, 
Calif. — p. 13. 

Study of Wallerian Degeneration. A. Rosenblueth and E. W. Dempsey, 
Boston. — p. 19. 

New Results on Absorption of Insulin from AUmentary Tract. I>. E. 

Young, W. A. Phillips and J. R. Murlin, Rochester, N. Y. — p. 81. 
Effect of Various Conditions on Rate of Atrophy in Denen-ated Muscle. 

H. M. Hines and G. C. KnowUon, Iowa City. — p. 97. 

Response of Brunner’s Glands to Secretin. S. J. Fogelson and W. H. 
Bachrach, Chicago. — p. I2I, 

‘Influence of Massive Doses of Insulin on Peripheral Blood Flow in Man. 
D. I. Abramson, N. Schkloven, M. N. Margolis and I. A. Mirsky, 
Cincinnati. — p. 124. 

Effect of Blood Flow on Potassium Liberation from Muscle. W. O. 
Fenn, \V. S. Wilde, Ruth A. Boak and R. H. Koenemann, Rochester, 
N. V.— p. 139. 

Relative Cholinergic Effects of Selected Estrogens. S. R. M. Reynolds 
and Frances I. Foster, Brooklyn. — p. 147. 

Effect of Chronic Cardiac Venous Occlusion on Coronary Arterial and 
Cardiac Venous Hemodynamics. J. J. Thornton and D. E. Gregg, 
Cleveland.* — p. 1 79. 

Studies on Increased Intracranial Pressure and Its Effects During Anoxia 
and Hypoglycemia. L. Yesinick and E. Gellhorn, Chicago. — p. 385. 

Massive Doses of Insulin and Peripheral Blood Flow. 
— ^For determining the effect of massive doses of insulin on the 
peripheral circulation of seven patients with schizophrenia 
Abramson and his colleagues used the plethysmographic method. 
They state that a marked increase in blood flow was usually 
observed in the hand, forearm and leg at the height of the 
fij'puglycemic response. When the hj'poglycemia was terminated 
by the administration of carbohydrate a rapid decrease in blood 
flow to below the control level usually occurred, especially in 
the hand. When dextrose was given without the previous injec- 
tion of insulin, this effect on the blood flow was not apparent. 
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It seems to the authors that conclusions relating to the metabo- 
lism of tissues based on changes in the chemical constituents 
of blood from these tissues are open to criticism, unless simul- 
taneous blood flow studies are performed and correlated with 
the other data. 

Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Chicago 

43:M94 (Jan.) 1940 

Action Potentials of Muscles in “Spastic" Conditions. P. F. A. Hoefer 
and T. J. Putnam, New York. — p. 1. 

Results of Experimental Removal of Pineal Gland in Youns Mammals. 
L. Davis and J. Martin, Chicago. — p. 23. 

■ Jlodification of Gudden Jtethod for Study of Cerebral Localiration. 
A. Brodal, Oslo, Norway. — p. 46. 

Studies in hlultiple Sclerosis: Serum Enzymes. C. H. Richards and 
H. G. Wolff, with technical assistance of Marjorie Winegarten, New 
York. — p. 59. 

^Effect of Phenobarbital on Mentality of Epileptic Patients. Esther 
Somerfcld-Ziskind and E. Ziskind, Los Angeles. — p. 70. 

Relation of Ventricular Asymmetry to Contracting Intracranial Lesions. 
J. S. Robertson, Glasgow, Scotland, and A. E. Childe, Montreal. — 
p. 80. 

Relation of Anoxemia to Early Activity in Fetal Nervous System. 
W. F. Windle and R. F. Becker, Chicago. — p. 90. 

'Clinical Study of Anxiety Attacks. H. L. Kozol, Baltimore. — p. 102. 
Congenital Demyelinating Encephalopathy. R. P. Mackay, Chicago. — 

p. 111. 

Probable Topographic Relations of Sleep-Regulating Center. J. H. 
Globus, New York. — p. 125. 

Effect of Phenobarbital on Mentality of Epileptic 
Patients. — Somerfeld-2iskind and Ziskind think that the haz- 
ards of phenobarbital are often overemphasized. Among 600 
cases of convulsive states, large doses of phenobarbital were 
often necessary to keep patients free from seizures, yet they 
never encountered an instance of serious idiosyncrasy to the 
drug. Mental deterioration does occur in a variable percentage 
of epileptic patients, and it is conceivable that chronic intoxica- 
tion with drugs may be partly responsible. However, most of 
the pertinent statements in the literature are conjectural. The 
authors subjected the matter to investigation, since they could 
discover no controlled study as to the effect of phenobarbital 
on the sensorium. One hundred noninstitutionalized epileptic 
patients composed their series. After thorough diagnostic 
studies the patients were given six psychologic tests, including 
the Stanford-Binet test. The mean intelligence quotient was 
93, seven points lower than the generally accepted average for 
a normal community. In the cases of cryptogenic epilepsy the 
average intelligence quotient was 97, but in those of the symp- 
tomatic type it was only 88. Most mental traits were normal 
except memory, attention and language ability, which were 
somewhat deficient. Tests containing primarily motor elements 
gave lower scores than was anticipated. The reaction time in 
free association tests was slower than for normal persons. 
Patients treated with phenobarbital showed a marked reduction 
in the number of spells. In all, 79 per cent of forty-eight 
patients given phenobarbital for a year were either free from 
attacks or definitely improved. The treated patients, although 
more severely afflicted at the outset, had only 20 per cent as 
many convulsions as did the controls during the trial year, and 
only IS per cent as many petit mal attacks. Psychologic tests 
performed before and after one year of treatment with pheno- 
barbital showed no impairment in the mentality of forty-eight 
epileptic patients. The control group of forty-two epileptic 
persons likewise did not deteriorate. Seven patients were tested 
before and after two years of phenobarbital therapy. On the 
whole, the slight changes after two years of treatment were in 
the direction of normality. In thirteen cases the first year was 
used as a control and phenobarbital was given throughout the 
second year. There was some improvement in performance with 
the psychologic tests after the year of treatment. This study 
indicates that phenobarbital in doses of Ij/z grains (0.1 Gm.) 
two or three times a day can be given for two years without 
resultant deterioration of the intellect. 

Study of Anxiety Attacks. — Acute attacks of anxiety were 
the principal feature of the forty-eight cases on which Kozol 
based this study. The age at onset of the attacks was under 
30 in thirty-three cases. In all cases circumscribed attacks were 
present. Forty-one of the patients spontaneously used the word 
“fear” in describing how they felt. In every instance the fear 
related to an imminent personal catastrophe of the patient him- 
self. All but one of the patients emphasized disturbing bodily 
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states. More than half did not show the full picture of plnjicl 
symptoms described in anxiety attacks; namely, palpitation 'ci;ct 
ing, dry mouth, cold sweat, numbness of the extremities, cpigas- 
trie discomfort and urge to defecate. In the majority of cart?, 
however, the most common complaints were palpitation, dioV- 
ing and urge to defecate. These patients as a group lack'insich 
into the possible relationship between the attacks of au.vicly aci 
apparently obvious situations. In scrutinizing their life siim- 
tions, potentially disturbing factors appeared in all the ca'e. 
Threats of frustration of ambition were nearly as common anl 
important as sexual factors. Personality traits characteristic ci 
this group of patients are egotism, self centeredness, sensitive- 
ness to the opinions of others, ambitiousness, aggressivtuf?.!, 
intensity, apprehensiveness and anticipatory trends. In only io'o: 
instances was there complete absence of personality imbalance 
in other members of the family. Treatment began witli a scare!) 
for the actual facts. When possible, practical help was given 
in changing the situation. Psychoanalysis was not systcmiti- 
cally carried out in more than one case. Results of trealmert 
were not dramatic. The attacks usually subsided while tfc; 
patients were in the hospital. Twenty-eight of the patients lav; 
been followed up, one for twenty-three years. In all, imprme- 
ment came with time, but few attained absolute freedom fron 
attacks. * 


Archives of Ophthalmology, Chicago 

28 : 947-1172 (Dec.) 1939 

CHnical Detection of Early Changes in Visual Field. H. M. Tray-n’i, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. — p. 947. - 

Injection of Air as Factor in Alaintaining Filtration After Comeo'cItrJ 
Trephining in Glaucoma. J. A. Macjfillan, Montreal.— p. 96S. 

Retinal Detachment Cured by Eyeball-Shortening Operation: Report et 
Case. D. K. Pischel and Miriam Miller, San Francisco. — p. 9/1- , 
'Effect of Anoxemia on Dark Adaptation of Normal and of Vilaisie 
A-Deficient Subject, R. McDonald and F, H. Adler, Pliiladelplik" 
p. 980. 

Malignant Melanoma So-Called Sarcoma of Uvea: U. Problenrt u 
Diagnosis, T. L. Terry, Boston. — p. 989. . 

'Cataract Following Inhalation of Paradichlorohenzene Vapor. 31- ^ 


Berliner, New York. — p. 1023. 

Iridencleisis in Glaucoma. E. L. Goar and J. F. Schultz, Hon* -* 
Texas. — p. 1035. . . 

Relative Sizes of Ocular Images of Two Eyes in Asymmetric Con 


gence. K. N. Ogle. Hanover, N. H. — p. 1046. 

The Myopia Problem. A. deH. Prangen, Rochester, Jfinn.-p. lOH' 

Effect of Anoxemia on Dark Adaptation in 
Deficiency. — By a change in certain fundamental , 
requirements, McDonald and Adler caused the normal w’ 
adaptation curve to become altered. They first reduced ^ 
amount of oxygen in the circulating blood and during the 
of anoxemia a temporary but significant upward 
of the intensity curve by a factor of 2.5 (log I = ' ) ? , 
observed; that is, the rod and cone thresholds were boti - 
by an equal amount, but the rate of adaptation vvas appare ^ 
unchanged. A reduced dietary intake of vitamin 
unequal rise in tlie rod and cone thresholds, the rod 
showing the greater variation. This suggests that even 
anoxemia and vitamin A deficiency both change the c la 
of the adaptation curve, they act on different processes 
visual cycle. The rise in threshold due to anoxemia is - ^ 

additive and is the same in the normal and in the ^ 1^,1 
deficiency state. This is further substantiated by 
vitamin A deficiency does not alter the effect pro uc 
o.xygen lack. It is known that vitamin A is conceme " 
photochemical basis of the visual response, and it is P^^ 
that anoxemia acts elsewhere in the visual system, i- c. 
nerve mechanism. j 

Cataract After Inhalation of 
Vapor. — Berliner cites two cascs of jaundice, loss o 
and cataract formation in young women following jiv. 

paradichlorohenzene vapor for one and two years resp 
The history in each case suggests a toxic hepatitis ue^ 
tinued e.vposure to the fumes of this moth-rcpelhng 
changes in the lenses appeared as a delayed t! 

months after the patients were removed Jtom the in 
the fumes of this drug, a phenomenon sl'''hingly 
observed in cataracts due to the toxic effects of m' ' .p’ 

Paradichlorohenzene inhaled in sufficient concentra ' 
the dcatli of guinea pigs and rabbits and produce ' 
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and necrosis of hepatic cells, principally in the central portion of 
the liver lobule. No lenticular changes appeared e.xcept in one 
experimental rabbit which was fed the drug orally. The public 
should be warned of the toxic properties of this drug, manu- 
facturers and distributors of the product should be required to 
label containers properly that are sold to the general public, 
and the medical profession and health authorities should be 
apprised of the danger of prolonged inhalation of the fumes of 
paradichlorobenzene. 

Archives of Otolaryngology, Chicago 

30:863-1076 (Dec.) 1939 

Tonsillectomy: Local Results and Influence of Operation on Sxirround* 
ing Tissues. E. 11. Campbell, Philadelphia. — p. 863. 

Nursing, Feeding and Parenteral Administration of Fluids. W. E. 
Grove, MiUvauhee, — p. 872. 

Transfusions of Blood in Care of Patients After Operations tor Otitic 
Sepsis. J. M. Sutherland, Detroit. — ^p. 876. 

Chemotherapy. T. C. Galloway, Evanston, III.— -p. 901. 

Simple Quantitative jlletliod of Testing Vestibular Function. M. AtVin- 
son. New Vork.- — p. 916. 

Structure of Petrous Portion of Temporal Bone, with Special Reference 
to Tissues in Fissular Region. B. J. Anson and J. G. Wilson, Chic.ago. 
— p. 922. 

Congenital Cysts of Larynx: Report of Case. G. B. New and J. B. 
Erich, Rochester, Minn. — p. 943. 

•Treatment of Otitic Meningitis. D. S. Cunning, New York. — p. 950. 
Intranasal Dacryocyslotomy. W. E. Sauer, St, Louis.— p. 973. 

Chronic Progressive Deafness, Including Otosclerosis and Diseases of the 
Inner Ear. G. E. Shambaugh Jr., Chicago. — p. 999. 

Treatment of Otitic Meningitis. — According to Cunning, 
attempts at treatment of otitic meningitis have been disappoint- 
ing. Reports covering several thousand cases indicate mortality 
rates of from 9S to 98 per cent. In this paper Cunning describes 
the treatment and results in fourteen cases of otitic meningitis 
and in one case of meningitis following submucous resection. 
Only cases in which the pathogenic organism was actually 
recovered from the spinal fluid are included in this report. 
Treatment was similar in all cases, namely a combination of 
radical surgical intervention, daily spinal drainage and the 
intensive use of sulfanilamide or one of the related compounds. 
Blood transfusions and intravenous administration of dextrose 
were employed during the same period. In this series of fifteen 
consecutive cases of meningitis, eleven patients recovered and 
four died. Sulfanilamide, while obviously extremely important, 
is apparently not sufficient in itself to produce a cure. Surgical 
intervention in itself is not sufficient, and it seems that a com- 
bination of tlie two, namely sulfanilamide and surgical interven- 
tion, offers tlie best hope. In the use of the drug it is important 
that treatment be started early, that the dose he large and that 
tlie treatment be continued for several weeks after cessation of 
symptoms. Surgical measures likewise should be instituted as 
soon as the diagnosis is made. In seven of ciglit cases in which 
tile invading organism was Streptococcus liaemolyticus, recovery 
occurred. In two cases in wliich tlie organism was pneumococcus 
type I and one case in wliich tlie organism was pneumococcus 
type III, death occurred. Had sulfapyridinc been known when 
tlie pncuniococcic infectious were treated, the results miglit have 
been better. Six patients showed paralysis of the external rectus 
muscle. It seems that with the use of sulfanilamide plus surgical 
interycntion meningitis is not necessarily to be considered as 
formidable as formerly. 


Archives of Pathology, Chicago 

38: 777.944 (Dec.) 1939 

Influence of Amiroeens on Growth and Metastasis of Brown-Pea, 

H"a',^:!rRoehi-tcn «- 

SulKlural or Intraiiiiral Hemorrhases. T. learv Boston— n „na 
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California and Western Medicine, San Francisco 

51: 355-414 (Dec.) 1939 

Headaches of Chronic or Recurring Type: Considered from the Point of 
View- of the Internist. D, L. Wilbur and L. E. French, San Frari- 

cisco. — p. 362. _ . . , , • . iiT T\ 

Headaches: From the Point of View of the Ophthalmologist. W. D. 

Homer, San Francisco.— p. 367. _ rr r 4^ i 

Id.: From the Point of View of the Otolaryngologist. H. J. Lonn, 
San Francisco. — p. 369. ^ , r t* -xr • 

Unilateral Cerebral Dominance: Consideration of Some ot its iMani- 
festations. K. O. Von Hagen, Los Angeles.— p. 37L ^ 

•Gallbladder: Its Relation to Chronic Arthritis of Uncertain Etiology. 

R. S. Peers, Oakland.~p. 374. -r a 1 17c 

Endonasal Tear Sac Operation. B. L. Bryant, Los Angeles.— p. 376. 
Mental Hygiene as a Department of Public Health Activity: Rep<^t of 
Study on 9,527 Cases. J. C. Geiger and Olga Bridgman, San Fran- 
cisco. — p. 378. ^ , o T- 

Anesthetics: Plea for Accurate Rating. P. Campiche, San Francisco. 

Hypemstosis Calvarii Interna: Its Clinical Significance. B. N. Tager, 
E K. Shelton and W. C. Matzen, Los Angeles.— p. 384. ^ 

Management of Senile Patients for Anesthesia and Operation. 
Lawrence, San Francisco. — p. 388. 

Gallbladder and Arthritis.— Peers studied the relation of 
the function of the gallbladder in seventy-one cases of chronic 
arthritis of unknown etiology. As revealed by the sodium 
tetraiodophenolphthalein test twenty-five patients had normally 
functioning gallbladders. On e.xamination and questioning, ten 
of these patients gave no history of gastrointestinal complaints, 
fifteen complained of one or more of the usual symptoms of low 
grade indigestion and x-ray visualization of the remaining forty- 
six revealed stones or there was a marked variation from normal 
as to filling, concentration or emptying of the gallbladder. Four 
of the forty-six patients were reported as having gallstones and 
six as having no visualization of the gallbladder. Three of 
these six patients whose gallbladders did not react to the dye 
had a negative clinical history. Twelve of the remaining thirty- 
six patients wlio presented atypical observations had negative 
clinical histories in relation to their gastrointestinal tracts. Of 
the twenty-five patients reported as having normal roentgeno- 
grams twelve were considered to have arthritis of the rheumatoid 
type, eight osteo-arthritic and five of the mixed type. The 
artliritis of tlie forty-six patients reported with positive changes 
of tlie gallbladder was rlieumatoid in tliirteen, osteo-arthritic 
in thirteen and mixed in twenty. 

Canadian Medical Association Journal, Montreal 

41:527-622 (Dec.) 1939 

Epilepsy and Cerebral Lesions of Birth and Infancy. \V. Penfield, 
Montreal. — p. 527. 

Inclusion Conjunctivitis. S. H. McKee, Montreal. — p. S3S. 

Bronchoscopy in Sanatorium. J. H. Holbrook and P. Rabinowitz, 
Hamilton, Ont. — p. 542. 

Plastic Surgery at Seventy-Two. J. W. Gerrie, Montreal. — p. 548. 
Nature of War Neuroses. C, K. Russel, Montreal. — p. 549. 

Treatment of Pneumonia, J»L Finland, Boston. — p. 554. 

•Treatment of Paget's Disease by Adrenal Cortical Preparations. E. M. 
Watson, London, Ont. — p. S6I. 

Complication.s of Diabetes Mcllitus, with Special Reference to Cause and 
Prevention. A. A. Fletcher and J. W. Graham, Toronto. — p. 566. 
•Treatment of Hemangiomas of Skin in Children by Carbon Dioxide Snow. 
N. M. Wrong, Toronto. — p. 571, 

Neuropathies of Colon as Seen by X-Rays. M. C. Morrison, London, 
Ont.—p. 573. 

Significance of Melena in Children. H. Little, Loudon, Ont. — p, 575. 
Acute Toxic Nephritis Due to Inhalation of Carbon Tetrachloride Fumes. 
M. A. Simon, Montreal. — p. 580. 

Congenital Hemihypertrophy, H. H. McGarry, Niagara Falls, Ont. — 
p. 583. 

Adrenal Cortex Extract for Paget’s Disease.—Watson 
treated nine patients with Paget's disease of the bones with 
adrenal cortex extract. This was injected once a week into 
the gluteal muscles iii amounts of from 5 to 10 cc. or more. 
In the majority of the patients there was undoubted clinical 
improvement, e.xcmplified by cessation or lessening of the pam 
and by an increased sense of well being. Biocheiuicai improve- 
ment occurred in all of the cases as indicated by a reduction 
of the serum phosphatase. In view of the favorable results 
which have accompanied tlie use of desoxycorticosterone acetate 
in Addison’s disease, the author used this compound as a sub- 
stitute for the cortical extract in some of the cases of Paget’s 
disease. Also, a preparation of adrenal cortex designed for 
oral administration was tried in some instances. Injections of 
desoxycorticosterone acetate and tlie oral administration of the 
desiccated adrenal cortex extract did not produce as pronounced 
therapeutic effects in Paget’s disease as did injections of the 
extract in solution. It is not suggested that Paget’s disease 
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is a manifestation of adrenal insufficiency correctable by sub- 
stitution therapy. Any attempt to explain the apparent salutary 
effect of adrenal glandular products on patients Avith Paget’s 
disease avouW be pure speculation at the present time. That 
adrenal cortex extract may influence in some peculiar manner 
the underlying metabolic derangement in Paget’s disease is 
suggested by the fact that a patient with cystic fibrous osteitis 
and an associated hyperphosphatasemia Avas treated AA'ith adre- 
nal cortex extract AAu'thout any reduction of the serum phos- 
phatase or relief of pain. The fact that the synthetic cortical 
hormone, desoxycorticosterone acetate, did not seem to be as 
efficient in loAvering the serum phosphatase or relie\’ing the 
symptoms of patients AA’ith Paget’s disease suggests that some- 
thing in the cortical extract other than the hormone Avas 
responsible for the results. Williams has shoAvn that adrenal 
cortex extract does not inactivate or inhibit bone phosphatase 
in vitro. Therefore it must be assumed that the therapeutic 
effects cannot be explained on the basis of inactiA'ation or 
inhibition of the enzyme in the blood stream by the extract 
folloAving its injection, but rather that a modifying influence 
is e.xerted on the tissue cells. Pending the acquisition of fur- 
ther scientific data the employment of adrenal glandular prepa- 
rations in Paget’s disease, although encouraging, must remain 
at best an empirical form of treatment. 

Treatment of Hemangiomas with Solid Carbon 
Dioxide. — At the Hospital for Sick Children, 156 children 
Avith hemangiomas of various types Avere seen in the skin 
clinic during 1934 and 1935. In the spring of 1937 AVrong 
asked these patients to report for observation and seA’enty-eight 
did so. Of the seventy-eight patients fifteen had more than 
one lesion and the largest number of lesions treated Avitli solid 
carbon dioxide on any one child AA'as four. Of the ninety-six 
hemangiomas treated the results Avere excellent in thirty-seven, 
good in tAventy-three, fair in si.xteen and poor in tAA'enty. Most 
of the good results Avere obtained in the tumors Avhich AA-ere 
less than 1 cm. in diameter. AVhen the tumor AA'as betAveen 
1 and 2 cm. there Avere as many indifferent results as good 
ones. When the size reached more than 2 cm. the good results 
Avere feAv. A complicating factor to consider is that most of 
the larger lesions Avere also deep. The depth of the tumor is 
an important factor in determining AA'hether a tumor AA'ill 
respond to freezing by solid carbon dio.xide or not. The results 
in the thin lesions Avere nearly all excellent or good. In the 
thicker lesions this condition Avas somewhat rCA'ersed, and in 
the thick and pulpy lesions, i. e. those Avith subcutaneous 
inA'olvement, there Avere no good results. 


Endocrinology, Los Angeles 

33: 845-1042 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Index 
•Analysis of 583 Glucose Tolerance Tests, B, A. Watson, yiinneapoUs . — 
p, 845. 

•Response of Chronically Fatigued Neurotic Patients to Adrenal Cortex 
Therapy. ]. H. Huddleson and R. A. McFarl.Tnd, New York. — p. 853. 
Size of Spleen and Adrenals During Pregnancy and Puerperiimi. C. K. 

Slccth and E. J. Van Liere, Morgantotvn, W. Va. — p. 867. 

Assay of Cortical Hormone. I. E. Uyldert, Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands. P. 871. rv . , 

Effect of Single Injection of Thyroxine on Carbohydrates, Protein and 
Growth m Pat Liver. R. Sternheimer, Chicago,— p. 899. 

Repression and Resorption of Corpora Lutea of Early Prgcnancy Follow- 
ing Injections of Testosterone Propionate. H. O. Burdick and B. 
Emerson, Alfred, N. 913.^ -a-, 

•Hi'^tologic Changes in Senile Vagina Induced by Estrogenic Ther.apy 
Admimstered Orally and by Inunction. Rita S. Finklcr and \V. 

Anlopol, Newark, N. J. — P- 925. t> • , , \ t- i 

Ffi-cct of Large Doses of Testosterone Propionate (Oreton) on Female 
Grait-nl Tract of Vor.v Young Rot; Pr^nction of Ovarian &5ls. 
JL Shay, J. Gershon-Cohen, K. E. Paschkis and S. S. Pels. Phila- 

Biofogic* Assay of Mclanophore Hormone of Fituitarj* Gland. R- S. 

H 5 Toph)T?ctomy on Blood Picture of Rat. E P. Vpllmer. 
A- S. Gordon, I. Lcvcnstcin and H. A, Chanpper, New \ork. 
p. 970. 

Dextrose Tolerance Tests.-.Among 51,096 routine urine 
c.xaminations of students (average 3geJ227 years) Watson lound 
elvcosuria to occur SS3 times, or m 1.14 per cent of the cases. 
Of 33 125 urine examinations of male students glycosuria 
occurred” 368 times, or in approximately l.H per cent, Avhile 
among 17.971 such examinations of female studenU glycosuria 
Ls found 215 times, or in 1.19 per cent. In determm.^ the 
incidence of glycosuria during tolerance lest and its effect on 
mSn blood sugars 1S6 of the 36S men and fifty-seven o. the 


215 Avomen had glycosuria on one or more occasions durinjii-; 
test. Why almost tAvice as many' men as AVomen showed gl;«>- 
suria is difficult to explain, as all subjects Avere given 100 Go. 
of dextrose and the test AA’as carried out under the same ren- 
ditions in the two se.xes. Of the 583 persons studied, nintiy 
(15.4 per cent) had evidence of a definitely disturbed de.Atro-! 
tolerance. Only forty'-nine of the 583 subjects had a pren'ec; 
history of glycosuria and thirty-three of these forty-nine sub- 
jects had glycosuria sometime during the tolerance test. .Ml 
blood sugar values of these subjects Avere slightly eleAated cxccj-: 
that of the fasting specimen. Some of these indiriduals m!;'.! 
have had a mildly disturbed carbohydrate metabolism when 
gly'cosuria AA'as first found, but because another urine spedmen 
may have shoAvn no sugar they Avere not treated at the time. 


Thus, during the elapsed time betAveen the first and the second 
diagnosis of glycosuria one might expect a further loss ol carbo- 
hydrate tolerance. A study of the relation of Aveight to the 
tolerance test revealed that the underweight (less than 90 fcr 
cent of normal) and normal Aveight subjects of both se.vcs had 
higher blood sugar A'alues than the OA’enA'cight (more than 10 per 
cent over normal Aveight) group. Of the 583 students with 
glycosuria, 67.7 per cent AA’ere of normal AA’eight, 16.1 per cent 
AA’ere underweight and 16.1 per cent AACre OA'erwcight. Thu 
appears to be a normal weight distribution among the genera! 
college population. From the data obtained the author asserti 
that it is impossible to demonstrate that obesity by itself pbv! 
any part in the causation of a disturbed dextrose tolerance test. 
In fact, be believes that on a basis of his observatioits one avowI 
predict that undecAveight persons AA’Ould be more likely candi- 
dates for disturbed carbohydrate metabolism than those who arc 
overweight. Thus one may conclude that in this age gr^ 
obesity plays no important part in the etiology of a distur 
carbohydrate metabolism. Among 109 students AVith a famij 
history of diabetes the incidence of disturbed dc-xtrosc toleranc 


tests AA'as 17.4 per cent as compared Avith 14.9 per-cent aWS 


the remaining 474 students Avith glycosuria but with no i 
history of diabetes. Thus heredity cannot be coiisiderc 
important etiologic factor in the production of a dismt 
carbohydrate metabolism in this age group. 

Fatigue of Neurotic Patients and Adrenal 
Huddleson and McFarland gave orally glycerinated 
cortex (pills) to fourteen patients suffering from 
marked by asthenia. The e.xperimenlai period for , 

AA'as from ten to fifteen Aveeks. One Aveek no v, 

given, folloAved by two Aveeks of placebos. These three " 
and occasionally later on placebos Avere giv'en for a week, se ' 
as controls. The increasing doses of adrenal cortex pdh ta 
from fifteen to forty-eight pills daily, each pill 
3 grains (0.2 Gm.) of fresh gland. Half the 


subjective improvement. Half gained a kilogram (2li , 


in Aveight. The basal metabolism AA’eight Avas acce 
(improved) in eight. The Schneider inde.x Avas bettere in 
and unaffected in fiA'e. The inventories of psychologic a 
physiologic complaints showed improA’ement, 
scA'en and six of the ten patients so tested. The aaoc 
tion test indicated fewer neurotic responses in seven, 
muscular coordination AA'as improved in live and (, 


AA-as lessened in four. Following the medication, objective 


showed improvement of more than half of the patients, 
ingiy this treatment has prov'ed valuable in obstinate a 


psychoncurosis. __ 

Changes Induced in Senile Vagina by 
According to Finkler and Antopol, of thirty-seven paticn 


senting symptoms of senile vulvovaginitis ^ 

. ^ ... — ointment and sixteen 


treated by local application of estrogenic - tication. 

were given estrogenic substances orally. Topical app^ 


especially to patients who had only slight or no 


pausal symptoms, alleviated the symptoms of senile 
and produced pronounced histologic changes in I le 


Patients presenting inliammatory changes superimposed 


mmamry 

atrophic vaginal mucosa responded rapidly to loca ' 
Evidence that systemic absorption takes place m t jn 

inunction was manifested by slight to moderate r.f 


inuiiciioii was iiiaiuitsivu ri-rurreflce o- 

the vasomotor symptoms of th^menopause 


uterine bleeding in one case. Oral administration ot 


also proved of value. The results were s 


imilarly benefiewb 
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form of therapy is indicated in patients presenting marked vaso- 
motor disturbances in addition to the symptoms of senile vulvo- 
vaginitis. In many instances oral medication was substituted 
for intramuscular medication, because of the reappearance of 
uterine bleeding after injection treatment. Uterine bleeding, 
however, occurred in the two patients treated orally with diethyl- 
stilbestrol. This would seem to indicate unusual oral activity of 
the substance. Such bleeding did not occur in patients receiving 
two other estrogenic preparations. Of the twenty-one patients 
treated by inunction, six obtained partial relief and fifteen showed 
marked improvement. Of the sixteen patients treated orally, 
only one failed to respond. Better cooperation on the part of 
the patient was obtained rvhen the treatment was given orally. 

Florida Medical Association Journal, Jacksonville 

2S:26S-316 (Dec.) 1939 

Evaluation ol ^Sore Common Scrodiagnostic Tests of Syphilis, J. N. 
Patterson, Jacksonville. — p. 27S. 

Value of Tuberculin Test. P. P. McCain, Sanatorium, C.— '|>. 279. 

Differential Diagnosis in Tuberculosis Work. N. M, Marr, St. Peters* 
burg, — p. 281. 

Primary Tuberculosis in Adults. N. O. Pearce, Mtarai Beach.-— p. 283. 

Therapeutic Pneumothorax: Its Technic, Indications and Value. W. O. 
Fowler, Orlando. — p. 285. 

Will X-Rays Replace the Clinician in Diagnosis of Early Tuberemostsf 
C- M. Gray, Tampa. — ^p. 287. 

Meckel's Diverticulum: Report of Case with Simple Inversion Causing 
Partial Obstruction of Ileum. L. W. Martin, Sebring. — p. 290. 


Illinois Medical Journal, Chicago 

7G! 489-578 (Dec.) 1939 

Use of Progestin in Obstetric Complications. F. H. Falls, Chicago. — • 
p. 507. 

Obstruction of Common Bile Duct by Stones. W. H. Cole, Chicago.— 
p. 512. 

Influence of Health Education on Practice of Medicine. W. Bauer, 
Chicago. — p. 519. 

Rheumatic Fever in Children: Etiologv. G. L. Drennan, Jacksonville, 
-p. 524. 

Signs and Symptoms of Rheumatic Fever. K. Woodward, Rockford.— 
p. 526. 

Treatment of Rheumatic Fever in Children. H. W, Elghammer, 
Chicago. — p. 527. 

Pathology of Rheumatic Fever. S. Gibson, Chicago.—*?. 530. 

•Stuttering as Emotional and Personality Disorder. M. Solomon, Chicago. 
— p. 536 . 

Etiology and Differential Diagnosis of Gastric Hemorrhage. M. M* 
Montgomery, Chicago. — p. 542. 

I- . T- . . Mastoid Operations: Report of Case 

' ;ctomy with Remarks on Selection of Pro* 

and G. H. Woodruff, Joliet,— p. 547. 

A. J. hlauzey, Chicago. — p. 549. 

' . Loar, Bloamington. — p, 551^ 

Two Years’ Experience with Audiometer in the Springfield, III., Schools. 
G. Koehler, Springfield. — p. 555. 

Intractable Peptic Ulcer. C. H. Drenckhalm, Urbana,— p. 557. 

Tuberculosis in Children, Considering Contact in Domestic Servant. 
E. T. McEnery, Chicago. — -p. 559. 

•Psychoses with Pernicious Anemia. G. A. Wiltrakis and A. V. Partipilo, 
Chicago. — p. 562. 

Cancer of Ccr\’ix. M. S. Underhill, Evanston. — p. 566. 

Review of Metrazol Treatments. JI. Isenberg, East Moline. — p. 568. 


Stuttering as Emotional and Personality Disorder,— 
Solomon believes that stuttering is a specifically conditioned per- 
sonality, emotive behavior and speech disorder in the struggle 
for equilibrium during social converse. It is a type of adjustive 
behavior. As stuttering is an overactive response of the total 
personality, there arc responses at all levels of activity, depend- 
ing on the stage of maturation of the individual. The objective 
phenomena are present in varying degree and quality in the first 
and recurrent moments of stuttering. They include': (1) actin- 
tics in the peripheral speech machinery; disruption of coordina- 
tion of the oral, laryngeal and respiratory systems, with terminal 
speech block, eitlicr clonic and incomplete as in hesitation and 
repetition or tonic and complete as in failure to produce any 
sound, (2) skeletal manifestations, with postural, gestural reac- 
tions from bead to toes, (3) visceral and autonomic responses, 
from^ tachycardia to secrctorj* and excretory cliangcs and (4) 
pUysioebenuta! upheaval, peripheral and central, including electro- 
cnccphalographic manifestations. The subjective, so-called men- 
tal, phenomena occur in the first moment of stuttering, when 
* niainly a state of excitement (which may be 

preceded or followed by other emotions). With recurrent 
moments the final product is very complex. Generalized e-xpec- 
ano' occurs whenever the stutterer confronts a conditioned 
social spTCch Mtuation and is often accompanied by a search 
for speech difbculty and a rehearsal of planned verbal expres- 
vion. bpectfic expectancy occurs when he attempts a specific 


word. This gives rise to various expectant devices, such as 
avoidance, giving up the speech attempt, substituting a different 
word; postponement, pausing, repeating preceding words; initia- 
tion or using "starter” words; antiexpectancy and disguise, a 
monotone, singsong speech, and preparatory set for release reac- 
tion. Stuttering is a clinical syndrome. Careful consideration 
of all internal and external factors responsible for its onset and 
continuation is essential (physical condition, the routine daily 
program and habits, the personality makeup and problems, the 
living conditions and personalities in the home, neighborhood, 
school and workshop). Treatment should include the total per- 
sonality and not only the speech phenomena. It should be a 
combination of physical and mental hygiene, physical therapj', 
psychotherapy and environmental therapy adapted to the par- 
ticular patient, with the goal of readjustment. Especially valu- 
able is intensive personality study and reorganization leading to 
better peace of mind and social adjustment. Stuttering can be 
properly understood only by the application of basic scientific 
principles. 

Psychoses with Pernicious Anemia. — From 1931 to 1938, 
Wiltrakis and Partipilo encountered twenty-four cases of per- 
nicious anemia among the 13,023 mental patients admitted to the 
Elgin State Hospital. The diagnosis of nine, in addition to the 
anemia, was psychosis, of seven paranoid symptom complexes, 
three were classified psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis 
and the others had various mental diagnoses. The pernicious 
anemia was considered the primary cause of the psychosis of 
si.xteen of the twenty-four cases. In twelve the anemia was 
observed prior to the onset of mental symptoms and in the 
remaining four within a maximal period of one year after the 
onset of psychosis. The psychosis of pernicious anemia is not 
characterized by any specific form of mental behavior, yet cer- 
tain mental symptoms predominate. A marked irritability is 
frequently present and paranoid states, confused states and 
depressions are observed often. Undoubtedly the prepsychotic 
personality is of considerable importance in the reaction pattern. 
Prominent among these symptoms are marked irritability and 
uncooperativeness. The adjectives frequently used in literature 
in describing the behavior of these patients are irritable, stub- 
born, peevisli, surly, obstinate, disagreeable, faultfinding, can- 
tankerous and refractory. A pronounced symptom of nine of 
the sixteen patients was irritability. Prognosis in this psychosis 
is poor, yet mental recoveries do occur and the patients should 
be given the benefit of prolonged and extensive antianeniia 
therapy. 

Iowa State Medical Society Journal, Des Moines 

39: 589-640 (Dec.) 1939 

Blood Scdinieiitation Test. F. H. Lamb, Davenport. — p, 589. 

‘Use of Vitalliiim for Fixation of Fractures. W. C. Caniphell, Memphis. 

Tenn.— p. 591. 

Insomnia. J. S. McQuiston, Cedar Rapids.— p. 595. 

Silk and Surgical Wound. M. J. Bron-n, Davenport.— p. 600. 

Neurosis and Digestive Disorders H. C. Bone, Des Moines, — p. 603. 

Scrum Treatment of Pneumonia. R. N. Larimer, Sioux City. — p, 607. 

Some Recent Developments in Plastic Surgery. L. H. LaDage, Daven- 
port. — p. 609. 

Vitallium for Fixation of Fractures.— Because of the 
many disastrous results observed, Campbell formerly avoided 
the use of metal plates for the fixation of fractures, but after 
the introduction of vitallium he began to use it for selected cases. 
S.nce February 1937 he has emploj'ed this material in 108 cases. 
Roentgenograms made over a period of several months have 
shown no evidence of absorption of the bone about the screws or 
of inflammatory changes in the soft tissues. Callus appears to 
have covered the plate partially in many of the cases. Eiglit 
plates have been removed at periods varying from four to ten 
months after operation. In everj' case the screws were firmly 
embedded in the bone, necessitating removal with a screw driver. 
There was no evidence of corrosion or tarnishing of the metal, 
nor was the soft tissue about the plates stained; rather, it 
appeared to be normal scar and fibrous tissue such as is found 
in tlte healing of any surgical wound. Accurate alinement of the 
fragments was maintained in all fractures with the exception of 
one. A review of a large number of fractures from which wires, 
pins and screws of ferrous materials, Parham bands and steel 
plates of the Lane tj-pe were removed shows that ferrous mate- 
rials often induce an unfavorable tissue reaction about the frac- 
ture site ; yet obviously inefficient mechanical fixation is a 
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definite factor in producing complications requiring removal of 
the material. Laxity in the practice of strict asepsis also con- 
tributes to a not inconsiderable number of disastrous results 
following open reduction and internal fixation. Exposure con- 
verts a simple fracture into a compound fracture, with many of 
its risks. However, with proper observance of asepsis and 
accurate fixation by vitallium the dangers of open reduction and 
internal fixation are minimized and are outweighed by the 
advantages of replacement and maintenance of the fragments in 
anatomic position. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, Baltimore 

65:431-508 (Dec.) 1939 

Ekclrf^ardiogrraphic Changes m Acute Hemorrhagic Kephritis. R. D. 
Williams, Baltimore- — p- 434, 

Cyanosis in Chickens and 'Mice Induced hy Sulfanilamide. A, P, 
Richardson, Baltimore. — p. 445. 

Coincidence of Diabetes Mellitu.s and Addison's Disease: Effect of 
Cortical Extract on Glycemia and Glycosuria. A. L. Bloomfield, San 
Francisco.-~p. 456. 

^Further Studies on Effect of Sulfanilanude on E-xperimcntal Tuberculosis. 
R. H. Follis Jr. and A. R. Rich, Balliniore. — p. 466. 

Xerve Endings in Cardiac Jfuscle of Rat. A. B. King, Baltimore. — 
p. 489. 

Sulfanilamide and Experimental Tuberculosis. — Follis 
and Rich observed the effect of sulfanilamide on experimental 
tuberculosis in the rabbit, and the results confirm their previous 
study on the guinea pig which demonstrated that adequate doses 
of the drug, properly administered, liave a definite inhibitory 
effect on the development of the disease. Individual rabbits 
exhibit marked differences in the degree to which they acetylate 
the drug and in their ability to attain and maintain a liigh con- 
centration of the drug in the blood following the administration 
of a given dose. These differences undoubtedly play a part in 
determining the degree to which a given dose of the drug will 
exert a beneficial effect on the progress of the tuberculosis in 
different animals. No conclusions regarding the effect of sulf- 
anilamide on human tuberculosis should be drawn from the 
experiments, as tliaf requires a separate and carefully controlled 
study. 

Journal of Experimental Medicine, New York 

7O:S43-6fi0 (Dec.) 1939 

Quantitative Studies of Prostatic Secretion: I. CharcTcteristics of Normal 
Secretion; Influence of Thyroid, Suprarennl and Testis Extirpation 
and Androgen Substitution of Prostatic Outivut. C. Huggins, 'M. H. 
^Masina, Lillian Eichelberger and J. D. Wharton, Chicago. — p. 543. 
Further Studies on Blood and Hematopoietic Tissues in Malignant Pan* 
leukopenia of Cats. W. D. Hnmnion and J. F. Enders, Boston. — 
p, 557, 

Experimental Studies on \’^irus of Infectious Avian Encephalomyelitis. 
P. K, Olitsky, New York. — p. 565. 

Masking Effect of Extrax’asated Antibody on Rabbit Papilloma Virus 
(Shope). J. G. Kidd, New York. — p. 583. 

Blood Plasma Proteins as Influenced by Intravenous Injection of Gum 
Acacia: 11. Production of Chronic Hypoproteinemia. C. L. Yuile 
and R. E. Knutti, Rochester, N. Y. — p. 605. 

Effect of Dietary Protein on Course of Nephrotoxic Nephritis in Rats. 
L. E. Farr and J. E. Smadel, New York.— ^p. 015. 

•Prolonged Maintenance of Spirochetes and Filtrable Viruses in Frozen 
Slate. T, B. Turner and \S'. L. Fleming, Baltimore.— -p. 629. 

•Factors Influencing Survival of Spirochetes in Frozen State. T. B. 
Turner and Nancy L. Brayton, Baltimore. — p. 639, 

Virulence of Spirochetes and Filtrable Viruses in 
Frozen State. — Turner and Fleming tested the virulence of five 
specimens of Spirochaeta pallida belonging to four different 
strains and seven specimens of Treponema pertenue belonging 
to five different strains after storage for approximately three 
years at a temperature of — 7S C. With one exception each 
specimen contained actively motile spirochetes and all specimens 
were highly pathogenic for rabbits. Many other specimens of 
these spirochetes stored for shorter periods were also tested with 
similar results. Relapsing fever spirochetes tested after storage 
for from six months to one year showed active motility and were 
virulent for mice. Leptospira icterohaemorrhagiac was found 
to be actively motile after storage for five, si.x and ten months. 
The spirochete of rat bite fever, Spirillum minus, was virulent 
for mice after storage for one year. The virus of human inffu- 
enza, PR8 strain, tested after storage for appro.ximately three 
vears was fatal to mice in essentially the same dilution as was 
the same lot of materia! before freezing. Similar results were 
obtained on testing the virus of meningopncumonitis after 
storage for three years. The virus of venereal lymphogranti- 
iotna was pathogenic tor mice after storage for ten months. 


fort A. j:. } 
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Factors Influencing Survival of Frozen Spirochetes,- 
From a study of factors which influence the survival of spV:- 
chetes in the frozen state, Turner and Brayton conclude tb! ih- 
optimal conditions for the preservation of spirochetes, and prd- 
abl 3 ' other micro-organisms, in the frozen state are afferdri h 
rapid cooling, storage at ~ 78 C. and rapid thawing, TL>- 
organisms are severely damaged by storage at tcmpcraturci c: 
— 20 C. or higher and by slow thawing. 


Journal of Infectious Diseases, Chicago 

65 : 225-326 (Nov. -Dec.) J939. Partial Index 
•Value of Complenietit Fixation T«st in Diagnosis of PsiUaco>b. R. F. 

Meyer and B, Eddie, San Francisco. — p. 22S. 

•Psittacosis in Importations of Psittacine Birds from the South Auienr.: 
and Australian Continent. K. F, Aleyer and B, Eddie, San Franri-.". 
—p. 234. 

Preservation of St. Louis Encepbalitis Virus. E. K. Lennttte ri 
Margaret G. Smith, St. Louis. — p. 252, 

Studies on Lactobacilli: II. Type-Specific Immunologic Rtactiew d 
Oral Strains. R. W. Harrison, Zdenka C. Zidek and EUtakti 5. 
Hemmens, Chicago. — p. 255. 

Endocarditis Caused by Salmonella Suipestifer. C. T. Read, Cincinci*. 
—p. 26S. 

Ther.ipeutic Properties of Sulfanilamide in Experimental rncurccctcc: 

Infections. L. H. Schmidt and Carolyn Hilles, Cincinnati.— ^ 
Effects of Xeoarsphenamine and Siilfarsphenaminc on Erperi-f:'-' 
Fusospirochetal Infection in Guinea Pigs. T. Ro«ebur)', 

Foley and F. L. Rights, New York. — p. 291. 

Estimation of Purified Papilloma Virus Protein by Infectivity Mfi-'-:’ 

ments. W. R, Bryan and J. W. Beard, Durham, N. C.— -p. 306. ^ 
Erysipeloid; Occurrence Among Veterinary Student’s. C. C. • 
Alanhattan, Kan. — p. 322. 


Complement Fixation Test in Psittacosis.— Mevy ari 
Eddie discuss three importations of psittacine birds. Prcliwirar) 
studies indicate that with the complement fixation test it ms) 
be possible to separate infected or recovered birds from licsM.' 
ones. Two of si.x serums collected from laboratory workers ax 
bird inspectors gave repeatedly specific fixation reactioas n 
dilutions of 1 : 8 to 1:16. These- two workers, who hare ker. 


intimately exposed to virus, have never had any iltes w;- 
gestive of psittacosis except the usual colds, Subclinical siltd 
infections have always been suspected. A man and w>k F'j : 
mitted a sick bird to pick seeds from their lips. His , 
scrum gave a gradually increasing specific complement n.vatr-- | 
reaction in the presence of psittacosis antigens (L3-). 
blood serum reacted in a dilution of 1 : 8 and rose within tww'j 
days to 1:16. The e.xposure probably led in the ’ 
clinical and in the wife to a subclinical infection. A 
worker who contracted psittacosis and was desperately si - 
the sixteenth day was given, both intravenously and intramu: 
iarlj', 125 cc. of convalescent serum with a neutralization sn v 
of less than 4.0. Within twenty-four hours his 
dropped. The extensive pneumonic process began to clear - 
days after the administration of the serum. If assy hcneiit 
be e.xpcctcd, it is important to use serum high in 
antibodies. Hyperimmune serum prepared on goats 
available from the Hooper Foundation. The authors cone w 
are that: The complement fixation tests with 
prepared from virulent mouse spleens or preferably 
tissue cultures of the virus are invaluable aids in the 
late diagnosis of human psittacosis. Convalescent^ 
shorten the course of the disease and should be tried, 
potent goat serum may be equally effective. 


Journal of Investigative Dermatology, Baltinior® 

S:301-3S0 (Dec.) 1930 

-Hijianjinnsc in Trcalmcnl of Urticaria and Atomic 

Hminary Report. C. W. Laymon and H. Cuniming, • » 


p. 301. . 

Mitotic Index of Palmar and Plantar Epidermis in Kc-''pon c 
tion. J. M. Thuringer, Oklahoma City. — p. 313. , V. 

•Infectivity of Saliva in Early Syphilis. C. V- 

Kitlch.ir, San Francisco. — p. .127. , irjnliCtly, 

Blood Plasma Bromide Level', in Bromoflcrma. L. 

Citj'.— 'p. 331. _ n,./'!'C-.tcr» 

Pathology of Lupus Erytbcmato'us. H. Montgomery'. K 

Nails anil Nail Changes: I. InvcstiKaiton of Nail 

Components. 11. Silver anti B. Chiego. New \ork. p. * ^ ^ 

Histaminase for Urticaria. — Laymon and ^pti- 

histaminase in treating seventeen cases of urtic^ia, 
caria factitia and eight of atopic dermatitis. These • 
proved refractory to all other types of treatment. ** j,. 

in which histaminase was administered, no other trea 


given. In most instances histaminase was given 
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cular injections from one to three times a week as well as two 
or three tablets three times a day by mouth. There were no 
unfavorable reactions to the drug. Ten cases of urticaria were 
clinically cured. The duration of treatment varied from four 
days to three weeks. The average time for cure was 10.7 days. 
Two patients improved. One patient had urticaria for nine 
months and was SO per cent improved after three weeks of 
treatment. Another patient had urticaria for several years and 
was 90 per cent improved after two months of treatment. The 
duration of the urticaria in the five cases in which improvement 
did not occur was from several weeks to three and a half years. 
There was no improvement in the two cases of autographism. 
No definite improvement was experienced in any of the cases of 
atopic dermatitis, although one month’s trial of histaminase was 
given. From the results in their few cases the authors feel that 
histaminase is a useful adjunct to other therapeutic measures hi 
urticaria. The nature of whatever antiallergic properties his- 
taminase possesses are as yet not known. It may be that 
histamine is inactivated. 


Kansas Medical Society Journal, Topeka 

40: 449-492 (Nov.) 1939 

Serum Treatment of Pneumonia. C. D. Head Jr., Washington, D. C. 

Various Manifestations of Cerebral Arteriosclerosis. R. R. Grinker, 
Chicago. — p. 453. ,r. « -r^ x j t- f' 

Treatment of Carcinoma of Colon and Rectum. G. B. Kent ana K. 

Sawyer, Denver.— p. 458. . ^ , vr. , 

*Acute Leukemia and Erj-threraia. M. Gerundo, Topeka.— p. 460. 
Pentothal Sodium in Alajor Orthopedic Surgery. J. D, Bowen, Topeka. 

- — p. 462. 

Kotft on SubconvuUWc Metrazol Therapy. E. Eisner, Osawatomie.— 
p. 463. 

40: 493-536 (Dec.) 1939 

Acute Hematogenous Osteomyelitis. P. C. Colonna, Oklahoma City.— 
p. 493. 

Chronic Brucellosis as Major Cause of Neurasthenia. W. S. Horn, Fort 
Worth, Texas. — ^p. 498. . ^ c- 1 « 

Urinary Tract Infections and Their Management. A. L. Stockwell, 
Kansas City, Mo.— p. 505. ^ t, 

Use of Barbiturates in Surgery: HI. M. A. Walker, L. G. Allen, G. B. 

Ladd, Kansas City, and L. B. Mellott, Bonner Springs.— p. 511. 
Pneumonia in Childhood. D. R, Davis, Emporia.— p, 512. 

Psychosis Following Use of Marijuana: Report of Cases. H. C. Curtis, 
— n. 515. 


Infectivity of Saliva in Early Syphilis.— Saliva obtained 
directly from the parotid duct of seven patients with florid 
secondary syphilis was inoculated by Barnett and Kulchar into 
rabbits. The results were negative. The infectivity of saliva 
in patients with syphilis probably is due to contamination from 
intra-oral syphilitic lesions. 


Journal of Urology, Baltimore 

42:917-1312 (Dec.) 1939 

Incidence of Urinary Tract Obstruction in Renal Calculus Formation. 
J, C. Birdsall, Philadelphia. — p. 917. 

Treatment for Unilateral and Bilateral, Staghorn Renal Calculi. J. T. 

Priestley, Rochester, Minn. — p. 933, 

Resection of Rib in Renal Operations. E, Hess, Erie, Pa. — p. 943. 
Hypertension’s Challenge to Urology. S. W. Mulholland, Philadelphia.— 
p. 957. 

Pyelonephritis in Children and Adults with Hypertension. A, E. Bothe, 
Philadelphia. — p. 969. 

Nature of Renal Injury in Acute and Chronic Colon Bacillus Pyeloneph- 
rilvs in Relation to Hypertension*. Cotnhvned Clinical and Pathologic 
Study. E. G. Crabtree and E. L. Prien, Boston. — p. 982. 

Management of Ureter in Tuberculous Lesions of Kidney. T. L. 
Howard, Denver. — p. 1003. 

Experimental Examination of Factors Causing Ureteral Dilatation of 
Pregnancy. G. van Wagenen and R. H. Jenkins, New Haven, Conn. 

— p. 1010. 

Ureterovaginal Fistula ; New Method of Reimplantation of Ureter into 
Bladder. J. F. Patton, St. Louis. — p. 1021. 

Mullerian Duel Cysts: Report of Case. R. A. Hennessey, Memphis, 
Tcnn. — p. 1042. 

Renal Ectopia: Special Reference to Crossed Ectopia Without Fusion. 
A. Harris, Brooklyn. — p. 1051. 

Plastic Surgery of Renal Pelvis. R. B. Mclver, Jacksonville, Fla. — 
p. 1069. 

Transurethral Resection in Treatment of Carcinoma of Prostate. W. N. 

Wishard Jr., IL G. Hamer and H. O. IMertz, Indianapolis. — p. 1088. 
♦Comparison of Results in Treatment of Prostatic Obstruction by Trans- 
urethral Resection and Prostatectomy. B. S. Abeshouse, Baltimore. — 

p. 1101. 

Sexes and Hermaphroditism. J. F. McCahey, Philadelphia. — p. 1130. 

Prostatic Obstruction. — A review of the results of 200 


consecutive transurethral resections and 234 prostatectomies 
Abeshouse states, shows tliat transurethral resection is th 
preferred operation for cases of median bar, soUtarj' mediai 
lobe and solitary subcervical hypertrophies. It affords pallia 
tivc relief for persistent suprapubic fistulas and for cases o 
carcinoma with obstructive symptoms and provides an excel 
lent method of removing obstruction caused by contractions 
nodules or tags followitig prostatectomy. The operation is no 
suitable in cases in wliicli there are large biJobe or triIob( 
hypertrophies with marked intravesical or intra-urethral bulg 
ing. He finds that suprapubic prostatectomy is suitable fo] 
cases with marked enlargement of the prostate, especially foi 
those accompanied by conditions of the bladder rcQuiring opera' 
tivc treatment. Perineal prostatectoni)’ is an ideal operatioi 
for treating large hypertrophies and small fibroiic glands witf 
or without prostatic calculi. It is the only method oflerint 
a cure for early or concealed carcinoma. It requires greate: 
operative skill and when properly done, gives an equally gooc 
nnc ional result. Mastery of the operative technic will dispe 
the frar of incontinence, impotence and fecal fistula. The mosi 
important lesson derived by the author from this study is thai 
rkl^or^^t™ “ “ obstruction, irrespective of age 

of relVf ^ obstruction, can be offered a reasonable hop< 

o iodicious selection of the propci 

type of operative procedure. 


Acute Leukemia and Erythremia.—The virus theory of 
the leukemias, according to Gerundo, should receive more atten- 
tion. There are enough observations to establish the hypothesis 
on solid ground. From a comparative study between tumors 
and leukemia it is evident that leukemias are not tumors nor 
similar to tumors in any way, since they are systemic diseases 
of tissue present in every part of the body. The atypical cells 
of cancer are never found in leukemia. The fact that cells 
show mitoses does not prove their malignant condition, since 
mitoses are always present in normal bone marrow. The 
mitoses are never atypical in leukemia, while they are almost 
always atypical in cancer. The leukemic infiltrations are not 
present where there is no potential hemopoietic tissue, as in the 
brain, and leukemic growths have not been found inside the 
nervous tissue. The author agrees with the conception of 
Ferrata and many other hematologists of a hyperplastic process 
of the hemopoietic organs. Such hyperplasia may be brought 
about by the action of a virus. A new conception is advanced 
to explain the phenomenon of leukopenia. The normal func- 
tional inhibition of the spleen on the growth and expulsion of 
the cells from the bone marrow and hemohistioblastic nests may 
be increased, producing a leukopenic state, and may suffer oscil- 
lations in capacity or rate, offering periods of complete aleu- 
kemia alternating with periods of marked leukocytosis. 

Kentucky Medical Journal, Bowling Green 

37: 5S9-600 (Dec.) 1939 

GattUadiler and Biliary Passases. J. G. Slierriii, Loiiisviiie.— p. 360. 

Preoperative and Postoperative Care in Diseases of Gallbladder and 
Gallducts. A. JI, lUcKeilhen, Louisville. — p, S6S. 

Some Practical Aspects of Children’s Problems. W. K. Keller, Louis- 
viUe. — p. 573. 

Some Practical Thoughts About “Sinus Trouble.” C. L, Woodhridtre. 
Middlcsboro. — p. 575. 

Lead Poisoning in Infants and Children. J. J, Glaboff, Louisvilie.— 
p. 577. 

P.Tthogenesis of Anemia; Anemia as Problem for the Neuropsychiatrist. 
H- Gordon, Louisville.— p. 5S0. 

Prevention of Toxemia in Pregnancy. E. G. Heiselman, Newport.— 
p. 583. 

•Intracranial Complications in 250 Cases of Surgical Mastoid Infections. 
A. L. Juers, Louisville. — p. 585. 

_ Intracranial Complications of Surgical Mastoid Infec- 
tions. — In 250 cases of surgical mastoiditis Juers encountered 
seventeen instances of intracranial complications (eight of 
petrositis, two of labyrinthitis, one of meningitis and six cere- 
bral abscesses). He observed that the development in not a 
few of the intracranial complications could have been prevented 
if the patient had sought and been given earlier treatment for 
a potentially dangerous otic infection. As these cases were 
all ^ seen before the era of sulfanilamide and its derivatives 
their management would at present be somewhat different, and 
more conservative surgical procedures could probably have 
been carried out in some of them. However, delay in the 
adequate surgical treatment of long-standing suppurative otitis 
media is still responsible for a large number of intracranial 
complications. While this is only too well known to otologists, 
some physicians and most laymen still regard a painless drain- 
ing ear as a condition of no consequence. In addition to com- 
plete e.xcnteration of all accessible mastoid cell structure, wide 
uncovering or decompression of the dura over a suspected 
intradural lesion rules out the presence of any extradural 
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pathologic change or it discloses a lead of infection through 
the dura or it allows room for swelling incidental to inflam- 
mation of the brain tissue, whether it is a localized meningitis 
or encephalitis or an abortive or a cerebral abscess. In the 
latter instance the decompression maj' enable the patient to sur- 
vive until it is felt that the abscess is sufficiently walled off to 
permit surgical drainage through a clean area later. When 
relief of increased intracranial pressure is urgent, ventricular 
puncture should be considered. In the presence of an abscess, 
however, its use is attended by some danger. The author 
believes that intracranial complications would not liave developed 
in five of the six fatal instances if earlier adequate surgical 
treatment had been given, 

Missouri State Medical Assn. Journal, St. Louis 

36 : 471-514 (Dec.) 1939 

Modern Trends in Pneumonia Tlierajiy. R. 0. Alnetlier, St. Louis. — 
p. 471. 

Surgical Aspects of Peptic Tllcer. AY. H, Cole, Chicago. — p. 474. 
Internal Fixation of Fractures of Neck of Femur. O. P. Hampton .nnd 
J. E. Stewart, St. Louis. — p. 478. 

Barbituric Acid Dermatitis with Photosensitization. G. V. Stryker, 
St. Louis, — p. 484. _ , . ^ j 

Barbiturates Should Be Sold Only on Prescription. L. D. Cady, 
St. Louis. — p. 485. „ . 

Use of Barbiturates in Jleiital Hospitals. F. M. Grogan, St. Louis.— 

Side Effects of Barbiturate Sedation; Their Clinical Importance. P. 

Shelton, Kansas City.— p. 488. , . , ts ■ Mr 

Observations on Addiction to Barbituric Acid Derivatives. G. . 
Robinson Jr., Kansas City.— p. 490. ~ 

♦Barbituric Acid and Mental Health. G. \V. Robinson Sr.. Kansas 

SoSe^ Undesirable Effects of Barbituric Acid and Its Derivatives. D. P. 
Johnson and I. L. Howell. St. Joseph.— p. 494. 

37: 1-40 (Jan.) 1940 

Present Day Trends in Treatment of Schizophrenia. \V. Malanntd and 

IpJ'z^St.^Louls'Epidemic^of Encephalitis: Follow-Up Studies. A. B. 

TriTiSltic”constr1ctivrPerRardiUs“.“‘ K E. Glenn, Springfield.— p. 7. 
Modem Treatment of Pneumonia, with Discussion of Atypical Tjpes. 

Th°'cdpjied Child^n^Mis^^ri.^A. O'Reilly, St. Louis.-p 14 . 

P?eventfon of Deformity in Childhood. C. H. Crego Jr.. St. Lotiis.- 

Poralvsis. W. J. Stewart, Columbia. — p. 20. 

Cerebral Spastic Paralysis. F. D. Dicksom Kansas City.— p. 20. 
Tuberculosis of Bones and Joints. J. A. ^ ' 

&;?o^rmt°Sinr AcL^ntin'::iu^^s.^“^ m!’' Schaufller. Kansas 

City. — p. 25. 

Barbituric Acid and Mental Health.— Robinson states tliat 
barbituric acid compounds do not promote but delay recovery 
from mental ill health. They further impair an already impaired 
brain nutrition. Sugar is the chief food of the bra.n for its 
nctivitv At the Neurological Hospital, where tolerance tests 
are done as a routine, in practically 100 per cent of all cases of 
psvchoses, neuroses and alcoholic and narcotic addiction thwe 
s 'found an abnormally low ability to metabolize sugar. He 
suggests that insulin may be the answer, as it promotes sugar 
metabolism and if wisely administered, ts an excellent sedative 
and hypnotic, and when given with de.xtrose it corrects states 
of disordered brain nutrition and disordered brain function. In 
the treatment of mental ill health barbituric acid compounds 
have a place, but only to meet emergencies and to reliete the 
patient temporarily of insomnia and mental distress. 

New England Journal of Medicine, Boston 

281: 959-1002 (Dec. 21) 1939 

r *1, R Slevster, Wauwatosa, >%i5. — vav. 

i™P^:vSc| with PornssiLm SuUocycume Th^«P.v^^^ Hyper- 

BiiLo'“surgeo"iu thMjcd: Liy of 100 Consecutive Cases. T. B. 

Quigley, Boston. O- 970. Svnthetic Vitamin Ki: Report 

•Treatment of HjToprothromln^m Hunvitz and A. M. Seligroan, 

of Two Cases. H. -t. rrani.. 

Su“Trektment of Thyroid Disease. F. H. I-abey, Boston.-^ 978 
Synthetic Vitamin Ki in Hypoprothrombinemia.--Frank 
,nf5. colbtoW. "If "'T™ li 

p!i.vt)-I-l,4-naphthoquinone)^^^ reporting the histories of these 
obstructive effect^ was observed in white mice, 

cases they ^ , 5 of the synthetic vitamin, nor in 

winch were fed 10 mg. ..-as civen 20 mg., together 

three human subjec^ eac t ,f,e synthetic vita- 

pi™ » « 


freshly prepared colloidal suspension in 10 per cent torfct 
This solution was prepared by dissolving 10 mg. oi the cl 
in 2 or 3 cc. of absolute alcohol; this was boiled i 


„ „ , . - - m orw 

to sterilize the quinone and was slowly introduced, b.v mean.! ci 
a pipet, below the surface of a well agitated sterile solution ci 
1,000 cc. of 10 per cent de.xtrose in distilled water. The fd 
solution vv'as slightly opalescent. No particulate matter con'l 
be seen microscopically nor was there any tendency for l!)t 
quinone to separate as' an oil, ev'cn after standing tor scvenl 
days. The case histories are accompanied by cliarts recordir? 
the responses in terms of drops in prothrombin clotting fc 
following oral and intravenous administration oi synthetic vita- 
min Ki. In the first case a single dose of 10 mg. of synthetic 
vitamin Ki given by mouth with bile on two occasions to a 
patient with an elevated prothrombin clotting time producw a 
drop which was maximal at the end of twenty-four liimrs. let 
time rose again in the next twenty-four hour period.^ 
venous administration of the same dose resulted in a a a 
normal levels within four hours. Twenty-four hours after injec 
tion, 10 mg, of the vitamin with bile was again given > mou 1 
to prepare the patient for operation on the following 
no time during the operation or in the postoperative peno 
abnormal bleeding noted. The prothrombin 
within normal range, without further administration 0 
min, until death on the third postoperative day. e 
obtained in this case suggest that oral doses repea e a 
hour intervals might hav’e maintained the prot rom 1 
within normal limits. In case 2 a single 
10 mg. of synthetic vitamin Ki resulted in a fall in p , 
clotting time to a normal level within four hours, 
time remained within a normal range for si.x days aiier 
tion, despite the fact that an operation was per 0 
this period. 

New Jersey Medical Society Journal, Trenton 

36 : 695-758 (Dec.) 1939 Tmii:: 

Tribute to Dr. Edward J. Ill, "First President. Benefactor a 

of the Academy of Medicine of Neaat'i'" 

luent of "The Edward J. IB Award”. W. P. Eafileton, 

Why Cancer Should Be of Interest to the General Practitioner. 

Herrman, Asbury Park.— p. 705. . A*Ai^rfasis and 

Fetal Respiration and Its Relation to Asphyxia. Atelectasis 
monia of Kewborn. F. Fr Snyder, Chicago. P* p* i-.Qnarj’ 
Differentiation of Tubercwlous and IsonUibercuioUS 

tions. A. E. Jaffin, Jersey Cijy.—P; 7]4. Adoption of ChH- 

The Doctor Shares a Responsibility in Adoptions. 

dren: Article Number Two. Ellen C. a T. 

Technic of Gastroscopy and Indications for Its u . 

Newark. — p. 720. 

New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal 

98 : 289-348 (Dec.) 1939 r„«mion Cn- 

Convalescent Serum in Prevention and “ortT I.o--7v'‘’' 

tagious Diseases in Childhood. R. T. Lu^s, S Cliarl«' l4i- 

Radiology versus Pscudoradioloey. S. Hatchette, L ^ 

RoentBcnoloffic Diagnosis of Certain Appendicular Cond' 

Mayoral, New Orleans.— p. 300. If, J. Dan'""'' 

Danger of Ecbolics: Report of Case of Cinchom.m. 

and O. E. Dalton, New Iberia, La— p. 3U.-- DiapiP' ■ 

Hystcrosalpingography: jjtw Orleans.— P- 3^ 

T. B. Sellers, J. T. Sanders and J. Twelve Cases 

Acute Lymphocytic Choriomeningitis; Report of J ' _ 30 S. 

Louisiana. C. J. Tripoli and D. E. P-i*''. Ami Uric j, f,,. 

Symptoms, Diagnosis .and BcB- g . p „fijcnce, Ls- 

cnce to Use of Nicotinic Acid. J. P. D.mis, LaKc ^ 

Putilic'Health Aspects of Syphilitic Patient. A. L. Ad-vm, 

L.a.— p. 322. 

New York State Journal of Medicine, New Yor'^ 

39:2235-2310 (Dec. 15) >939 jj. Yocc?- 

Pro^latic Obstruction: Medical and Surgical Aspe • ^ 

Baltimore. — p. 2241. r-.cf<s DhcnO'cd 

Periarteritis .A’odma: Report of Jhrcc (./Biopsy in Tbiri 



Elxtrarectal -Vlctastatic -"rn K '-.w j 

Rectum. H. E. Bacon. Pliilade phia.-;;-p. oayj. , 

Diabetic Experiments. F. At. •‘"'/T' ^'"contrcl. '^E. S- Gwlfter I ■ 
New Vork State Program for Cancer Control. 

Albany.— p. 2280. PrimaO' 

Extrarectal Malignant Metastasis 
Carcinoma.— Bacon reports twenty -two p tactasU-':^ 

abdominal and mammap' malignant neopb 
to tlie pelvic peritoneal pouch. Of these, 
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men and seven in women; the average age was 54.5 years. 
Whereas the condition was advanced in all the cases in the senes, 
it must be realized that such metastasis may occur early and 
be the only site of invasion. The condition, is of importance in 
that it is not extremely rare and the symptoms may not direct 
attention to the primary site, because the extrarectal process 
may be incorrectly diagnosed and a radical extirpation per- 
formed. The primary growths were found most frequently in 
the stomach. Twenty-one of the tumors were adenocarcinomas 
and one was a sarcoma. Although misinterpreted in many 
instances, the rectal growths were palpated. This can be 
attributed to the fact that the more recent graduates _ have 
learned that no physical examination is ever complete without 
a thorough digital and proctosigmoidoscopic e.xamination. 


Southern Surgeon, Atlanta, Ga. 

8:445-526 (Dec.) 1939 

Indications for Hysterectomy. I. Abel! and I. Abel! Jr., Looisvi!!e, Ky. 

' — -p. 44S. ^ r> rr 

Application of Electrically Neutral Metal in Fractures, C. S, Venable, 
San Antonio, Texas.^ — p. 456. - .. 

Optimal Period for Delay of Operation Follon’ing Appendicitis Complica- 
tions. H. Mahorner and R. Vincent, New Orleans.— p. 462. 
Vesicovaginal Fistula: Suprapubic Approach. R. W. McKay, Char- 
lotte, N. C.— p. 472. ^ ^ * 9 . -*1 

Immediate versus Delayed Treatment of Acute Appendicitis with 
Rupture: Statistical Study. J. L. McGehee, Memphis, Tenn.—p. 480. 
Management of Salpingitis. W. R, Cooke, Galveston, Texas, p. 488. 
Open Treatment of Peritonitis Secondary to Appendicitis. H. A. Gamble, 
Greenville, Miss.^ — p. 495. .r. xt- i 

Anal Carcinoma in Situ: Report of Three Cases. P. 3>I. Vickers, 
R. J. Jackman and J. R. McDonald, Rochester, Minn.— -p. 503. 
Lifeguards of Surgery* A. L. Lockwood, Toronto. — p. SOS, 


Northwest Medicine, Seattle 

38: 455-492 (Dec.) 1939 

Approval of Laboratories. W. Levin, Portland, Ore. — p, 458. 

Perineal Pruritus an Allergic ^fanifestatfon? B. R. Brooke, Portland, 
Ore. — p. 462. ^ -r. r. « 

Pneumonectomy: Case Report. A. H. V/inkel and E. A. Rogge, Seattle. 

— P* 465. , 

Simple Methods for Studying Skin Factors in Liver Extract: Clmi^l 
Observations on Cases of Acne Vulgaris. W. Marshall, Appleton, Wis. 
— p. 467. 

Opacities of Cornea and Their Treatment. F. A. Kiehle, Portland, Ore. 
—p. 469. 

Acute Otitis Media in the Newborn: Report of Four Cases. L. A. 
Parsell, Spokane, Wash. — p. 471. 

Inversion of Uterus: Report of Case, R. M. McKeown, Marshfield, 
Ore. — p. 473. 

Hemorrhage in Pulnionarj' Tuberculosis: Dental Focal Infection as 
Principal Cause. C. H. Sprague, Boise, Idaho. — p. 475. 

Ohio State Medical Journal, Columbus 

35: 1265-1368 (Dec.) 1939 

Present Status of Pertussis Immunuation. J. G. Kramer, Akron. — 
p. 128L 

Lobectomy in Treatment of Bronchiectasis. G. M. Curtis, Columbus, and 
H. G, Knierim, Detroit.— ^p, 1286. 

Development of Child Psychiatry as a Neuropsychiatric Specialty. O. B. 
Markcy, Cleveland. — p. 1290. 

Management of Hyperphoria. M. P. blotto, Cleveland. — p. 1295. 

Use of Skin Tests in Diagnosis and Treatment of Rheumatoid Arthritis. 
J. R. Reeves, Columbus. — p. 3299. 

Usefulness in Dinical Practice of Knowledge of Ovulation Date. J, C. 
Placak, Cleveland. — p. 1302. 

Acute Traumatic Subdural Hematoma: Recognition and ^lanagement. 

S. W. Weaver, Youngstown. — p. 1305. 

Tuberculous Endometritis: Report of Case, H. JI. Wilej% Cincinnati. 
— p. 2310. 

Clinical Experience in Skin Testing with Homologous Protein for Deter- 
mination of Active Tuberculosis. P. T, Knies, Columbus, — p. 1313. 
Glomus Tumor: Report of Two Cases. P. R. KUne, New York; M. 

Brody, Canton, and E. R. Brody, New York. — p. 1317. 

•.\cquircd Atelectasis. W. H. Maddox, Wauseon. — p. 1320. 

Acquired Atelectasis, — ^Maddox points out that massive 
atelectasis may be caused in traumatic cases by contraction of 
the broncliiai musculature through shock to the pulmonary 
nerves (vagus plus sjunpathetic). This causes the 'smallest 
bronchioles to collapse and their walls to adhere, much of the 
air in tlic alveoli and bronchioles having. been forced out by 
strong contraction of the muscles of expiration and by the nar- 
rowing of tlic brondii and bronchioles by contraction of the 
intrinsic bronchial muscles aided by contraction of elastic tissue. 
In some cases of postoperative collapse, bronchial plugs are 
present in the main or smaller bronchi. When such plugs are 
not present, atelectasis may occur from stasis in the pulmonary 
arteries. This begins in the smallest branches and is favored 
by impaimient of the general circulation and by interference with 
the amplitude of respiratorj- movements. This in turn favors 
reduction in vital capacity and other factors (high diaphragm 
with compression of the bases, fear of pain, sedatives, the main- 
tenance of one position and the like). All patients with post- 
operative pulmonary symptoms should have the benefit of 
repeated roentgenography. 


Surgery, St. Louis 

6:817-994 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Index 
Acute Traumatic Dislocation of Tendon of Dong Head of Biceps Brachii: 
Report of Six Cases with Operative Findings. L. C, Abbott and J. B. 
deC. M. Saunders, San Francisco. — p. 817. 

Blind Method of Nailing Fractured Femoral Necks. J. P. Cole, Buffalo. 

— P- 841. , ^ 

•Use of Zinc Peroxide in Treatment of Diabetic Gangrene of Lower 
Extremities. F. L. Meleney, New York. — p. 845, 

Total Cystectomy for Cancer: Critical Review. F. Hinman and D. 
Smith, San Francisco. — p. 851. 

Cholcdochojejunostomy; Experimental Study After Resection of 
Duodenum and Seven Eighths of Stomach. W. H. Bachrach and S. J. 
Eogelson, Chicago. — p. S82. , 

Effect of Gallbladder Disease on Electrocardiogram, M. M. Weiss and 
J. E. Hamilton, Louisville, Ky. — p. 893. 

Effect of Trauma to Liver on Plasma Prothrombin ; Experimental Study. 
J. W. Lord Jr., New York.— p. 896. 

•Effect of Ilepatectomy on Plasma Prothrombin and Utilization of Vit.a- 
roin K. W. D. Andrus, J. W. Lord Jr. and R. A. Moore, New 
York.— p. 899. ^ ^ 

Polypoid Disease of Colon: Anatomic Measurements of Colon Including 
Description of Colonoscope. R. F. Hediu, Red Wing, Minn.— p. 909. 
New Technic for Cutting Skin Grafts; Including Description of New 
Instruments. E. J. Poth, San Francisco. — p. 935, 

Zinc Peroxide in Treatment of Diabetic Gangrene. — 
Diluted solution of sodium hypochlorite and other hypochlorites 
do not act favorably on tissues which have impaired circulation, 
as in diabetic gangrene of the extremities. They inhibit the 
development of granulation tissue and thus delay the reparative 
process. Zinc peroxide, Meleney states, markedly inhibits the 
growth of the hemolytic streptococci and all anaerobic bacteria, 
including the organisms causing gas gangrene and the anaerobic 
streptococci. It neutralizes or inactivates the toxins formed 
by these organisms and at the same time encourages the repara- 
tive process by the stimulation of granulation tissue. Zinc per- 
oxide, which is a white powder, should be suspended in sterile 
distilled water and applied to every part of the wound surface. 
The wound should then be covered with fine meshed gauze 
soaked in the same material. This should be covered with com- 
presses saturated with sterile distilled water and these com- 
presses in turn covered with petrolatum gauze or some other 
impermeable material to prevent evaporation. The dressing 
should be changed every twenty-four hours, the old material 
irrigated off, and a new dressing applied. It is important to 
use material which has been proved to be effective in the produc- 
tion of o,xygen, and it is essential that adequate contact be 
obtained between the zinc peroxide suspension and every part 
of the wound surface. The use of sulfanilamide is indicated in 
addition to the zinc peroxide if hemolytic streptococci are 
present. If hemolj-tic streptococci and anaerobic organisms are 
present at the site of amputation, zinc peroxide should be used 
as a prophylactic to prevent the development of infection in the 
stump, or if infection has developed it should be used as early 
as possible to control it. If reamputation is necessary, it should 
be used immediately to prevent infection in the second operative 
site. 


Rhode Island Medical Journal, Providence 

, , 22: 189-302 (Dec.) 1939 

Anorcxi.i Nervosa. G. H. Alc-xander. Providence, — j. 189. 


Rocky Mountain Medical Journal, Denver 

r T p"'™- K. Sleyster, W.amvato5a. Wis_p 854 

.^piehi..K A.'''j.^Skrho^™:^-D“err^!!;""8;^“^ 


Hepatectomy, Plasma Prothrombin and Vitamin K.— 
Andrus and his associates performed complete hepatectomy in 
experiments with six dogs. They say that the precipitate and 
continuous fall in the plasma prothrombin which followed hepa- 
tectomy is evidence tiiat the liver, under normal conditions, is 
concerned in the continuous formation of prothrombin. Further 
evidence that the liver is the organ which, in the presence of 
vitamin K, forms prothrombin is that instillation of a large 
amount of this vitamin into the duodenum during operation fails 
to alter the typical decreasing curve of the plasma prothrombin 
after hepatectomy. 
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An asterisk (*) before a title indicates that the article is abstracted 
below. Single case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted. 

British Medical Journal, London 

S: 1127-1172 (Dec. 9) 1939 
Carcinoma of Stomach. J. Walton. — p. 1127. 

^Lymphatic Leukemia; \'alue of Sternal Puncture in Diagnosis of 
Atypical Cases. Jf. C. G. Israels. — p, 1132. 

Spread of Retroperitoneal Effusions Arising in Renal Regions. G. A. G. 
Alitchell. — p. 1134. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Endotracheal Anesthesia. Rosalind 
Af. P. Alilne and J. R. Afackenzie. — p. 1136. 

Plea for Better Endoscopic Training. G. E. Martin. — p. 1138. 

Lymphatic Leukemia. — Israels cites five cases in which 
some of the classic signs of Ij-mphatic leukemia were missing 
but the clue to an otherwise open diagnosis was provided by 
sternal marrow punctures. The sternal marrow shows a 
lymphocytosis even when the clinical signs and the peripheral 
blood pictures are atypical. This lymphocytosis is strong evi- 
dence for tlie diagnosis of lymphatic leukemia, as it is not 
usually found in other conditions. 

Journal of Hygiene, London 

39:397-724 (Nov.) 1939 

Pituitary E.\-tr.rcts and l^^irus of Foot and Afoiith Disease; Effect on 
Virus of Certain Chemical Aletliods Employed in Their Preparation. 
1. A. Galloway. — p, 597. 

Cross Immunity Experiments in Monkeys Between Variola, Alastrim 
^and Vaccinia. E. S. Horffan and M. A. Haseeb,— p. 615. 

Vitamin Bi Excretion on Varied Intake. Margaret D. Wright and 
Audrey Z. Baker. — p. 638. 

Some Effects of Prolonged ^^itnmin E Deficiency in Rat. A. J. P. 
M.nrtin and T. Jloore. — p. 643. 

Value of Sodium Dextrotartrate Fermentation Test in Differentiation of 
Salmonella Organisms. S. W. Challmor and A. J. Rhodes.— >p. 651. 
Significance of Occurrence of Bacteriophage for Dysentery BacilU in 
Water Supplies. A. J. Rhodes and M. Ludlam. — p. 658. 

Some Fac^tors Influencing Spread of Scarlet Fever in an Jnstitiitioii. 
E. V. Keogh, I. Macdonald, Joan Battle, R. T. Simons and S. Wil- 
liams. — p. 664. 

*Sensiti 2 ation to Flour and Flour Illnesses Among Flour Workers. 

H. A. E. van Dishoeck and D. J. Roux. — p. 674. 

Immvinity Following Intracutaneous and Subcutaneous Vaccination with 
Elementary Body Suspensions of Vaccinia. R. G. Henderson and 
D. McClean. — p. 680. 

Control of Air-Borne Bacteria and Fungus Spores by JEeans of Aerosols. 

R. ]. Pijlvcrtaft and J. W. ^Va^ke^. — p. 696. 

Influence of Emulsions of Olive Oil on Biologic Actions of Alkaloids. 
G. K. Myers. — p. 705. 

Sensitization of Bakers to Flour. — Van Dishoeck and 
Rou.x estimated the occurrence of asthma, vasomotor rhinitis 
and eczema due to sensitization to wheat, rye, oat, corn or/and 
other flour among 262 unselected bakers and millers. All these 
workers were tested with the scratch method. A large number 
of persons were also tested for sensitiveness to ammonium per- 
sulfate. Sixty-six (25 per cent) of the bakers and millers were 
sensitive to flour. Among the 196 flour workers with negative 
reactions, ailments of the respiratory tract or eczema were excep- 
tionally rare. On the other hand nearly all the sixty-si.x workers 
with positive cutaneous reactions were suffering or had suffered 
from one or more flour illnesses. Omitting exceptional cases, 
it seems that the flour illnesses, vasomotor rhinitis, asthma and 
eczema, are usually associated with positive cutaneous reactions 
to flour proteins. Of the sixty-six hypersensitive persons fifty- 
two gave positive and fourteen negative reactions to wheat flour. 
These fourteen reactors were sensitive only to oat or to rye 
flour. If investigations had been restricted to wheat only nega- 
tive results would have been obtained in 21 per cent of the cases 
of flour illness. Hypersensitiveness to flour is most probably 
an inhalation allergy like that due to dust or pollen. From the 
personal histories of the sensitized flour workers, symptoms had 
developed in 37 per cent within the first five years of employment 
and within ten years in the remainder. Bakers, in small bakeries 
especially, were sensitized when still young. Only ten of the 
thirty patients with active eczema tested gave a positive rcac- 
ffon to ammonium persulfate. Therefore ammonium persulfate 
does not appear to be the primary cause in every case of flour 
hypersensitiveness, as suggested by some workers. On the con- 
trary, the authors think that sensitization to flour is the main 
cause of the flour illnesses, including flour eczema, and^ on this 
ground in some cases an epithelial persulfate liyperscnsftiveness 
also develops. In all their cases of persulfate hypersensitiveness 
a strong positive flour hypersensitiveness was present. The 


observations suggest that improvement in the hygienic 
tions in bakeries, especially in the small ones, is ilcsinl'e j-' 
that early allergic examinations of the bakers might be 
in detecting impending illnesses due to flour. Dcsenjitiisfn 
with the extremely potent proteose constituent of ivhcal, ni;- 
encouraging results, has been tried. 

Lancet, London 

S: 1205-1252 (Dec. 9) 1939 

The Apposable Thumb. \V. Lanffdon-Brown. — p. 1205. 

*Systolic Clicks Due to Left-Sided Pneumothorax. J. G. Scaddirj :•! 
P. Wood.—p. 1208. 

Tragedy of Vootwenr. E. A. Lindsay. — p. 1211. 

Antistreptob'sin S Titers in Rheumatic Fever. E. W. TodJ, A. F 
Coburn and A. B. Hill. — p.- 1213. 

Exophthalmos in Graves’s Disease Despite Sympathetic Parahsii. M.a. 
Brain. — p. 1217. 

Preservation of Stored Blood. jM. Maizcls and N. WhhtaVer.—p. H’*' 

Pernicious Anemia in Child. W. L. Templeton. — p. 1221. 

Systolic Clicks Due to Left-Sided Pneumothorax. - 
Scadding and Wood, in the past two years, Jiavc ofcmr.' 
cases which presented e.xtra sounds during the cardiac cidf. 
in association with shallow left-sided spontaneous rnci:.r.> 
thora.x. The extra sounds were of a clicking character a'i 
were usually best heard in the region of the ape.x beat. Ik 
sounds were usually single clicks and then occurred in t.'i 
systolic part of the cycle ; occasionally’ a more complex 
sound during systole or an additional less prominent diiiti* 
sound of similar character might be heard. The systolic ek - 
ing element was the most striking. The sounds varied kj.. 
in intensity and in timing with small changes in posture s'^ 
were at times loud enough to be audible to the patient and ' 
bystanders. The pneumothorax was of the benign nonlu 
culous type and was absorbed without incident, the st®- 
disappearing when the pneumothorax was absorbed or cat itr 
The clicks have not been heard in association wiln^ 'atS 
pneumothoraces. In four cases of exudative 
culosis of limited extent, which were to be treated ^ t 
sided artificial pneumothorax, the induction was perfotmea v 
a smaller volume of air than usual and careful „ 
made during and after induction for the occurrence oi f 
sounds. In two of the four cases loud systolic clicks '' 
produced. In the other two, though soft e,xtra _ sounds i 
transiently audible on careful auscultation in vanoiis pos 
they were not striking enough to be comparable id 
sounds heard in the cases of spontaneous pneumolhorjiN. 
authors review the two cases of artificial pneumothor . 
which the loud systolic clicks were heard. _ The s®® ' ^ 
duced in these cases were similar in quality " [n 
those observed in the cases of spontaneous pneumothor x. 
both cases the introduction of more air rapidly 
extra sounds to disappear. The authors point out ' 
viously recorded cases in which transient loud 
chronous with the Jieart beat were associated with t e ^ 
onset of pain and .dyspnea and with the Xjjjrct 

abnormal situations in the tissues seem to fall 
groups: (1) sounds in association with left-sided P 
thorax and (2) sounds in association with mediastma 
sema. When the sounds were crunching, 
and might be iieard as iv-ell in diastole as in systoic, 
emphysema of the mediastinum was constantly 
mechanism of production of the sounds in mediastma 
Sema is obvious. In shallow left-sided ‘ jraiioa 

authors think the sounds are made by the forcih e s 
of the visceral and parietal pleurae during cardiac .j.,„ 
when the small air bubble in the pleura is in such ® 
that it can be moved by the cardiac pulsations— am 
similar to that of production of the consonant t. ^”,11 pnfJ’ 
csis c-xplains the presence of the sound only with 
mothoraces, its disappearance if more air is mu' 
its e.vtremc sensitivity to changes in posture, he'® 
hypotheses have been advanced to explain dz 

Regarding the clinical importance of the extra so 
authors say that the syndrome may be most mai'm' 
patient and to his relations and may mislead t ic P 
into making a diagnosis carry'ing a grave prognosis, 
the peculiar nature of the added sound suggests . h 
bility of x-ray examination, the spontaneous pneum 
likely to remain undiagnosed. The syndrome is 
also in relation to systolic gallop rhythm. 
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Proceedings of Royal Society of Medicine, London 

32 : 155M7Z2 (Oct.) 1939 ■ 

Observations on Epidemic of Cerebrospinal Meningitis in CjjrtM and 
Record of Prophylactic Experiment. I. H. Macle.an and C. E. Bevan. 
^ 551 . _ --n. 

Pelvic Osteo-Artliropathy of Pregaancy. J. ioiing.— p. 1591. 

Effect of Inclination of Pelvic Brim and Shape and Inchnation of Upper 
Sacrum on Passage of Head Through Upper Pelvis. P, Jfalpas and 
C. J. K. Hamilton. — p. 1597. ^ 

Bilateral Keratitis and CycHtis Due to Filaria Infection in European 
from Kenya: Case. A. H. Levy.— p. 1620. 

Ascertainment of Deafness and Ear Disease in Children. T. C. Lome. 

Posidon of Portniann Operation in Relation to Labyrinthine Vertigo. 


E. M. Woodman. — p. 1642. • ,, . 

•Histologic Changes in Temporal Bones of Case of Meniere s Disease. 

C. S. Hallpifce and A. J. Wright.— p. 1646. 

Discussion on Prolapsed Intervertebral Disks. J. G. Lore. p. 169/. 

Histologic Changes in Meniere’s Disease.— In a pre- 
vious article Hallpike and Cairns gave a description of the 
pathologic observations in the temporal bones of two typical 
subjects of Meniere’s syndrome. Certain peculiar changes were 
disclosed in the labyrinth and the changes were considered to 
support the view that the disorder was due to specific disease 
of the labyrinth itself. The pathologic changes of the -tem- 
poral bones of a third case, e.xamined by Hallpike and Wright, 
are reported. On e-xamination the tympanic membranes were 
normal, and hearing distance for the conversational voice was 
apparently normal on the right side but on the left side it 
was reduced to 6 feet. Bone conduction for a tuning fork 
was diminished on the left side and the audiogram sliowed a 
considerable high tone loss on the left side with normal hear- 
ing on the right. The tonsils were enlarged and grossly 
infected, and clinical and x-ray e.xamination showed a bilateral 


antra! sinusitis. The tonsils were removed and an intranasal 
opening was made into the antrum below the inferior turbinal 
on cither side and in addition a limited submucous resection of 
the septum was performed to facilitate antral drainage. The 
patient eventually died, five weeks after the operation, as a 
result of repeated secondary hemorrhages. In the previous 
report the view was advanced that tlie primary mechanism of 
the disease was an obstructive distention of the endolympli 
system. This distention occurred in the present case. The 
peculiar nature of tlie changes makes it reasonable to regard 
them as constituting the essential morbid anatomy of a specific 
disease of the labyrinth. The relatively slight degree of the 
endolymphatic distention in the present instance and tlie absence 
of clianges in Corti’s organ or in the stria vascularis sucli as 
were disclosed in both of the cases previously reported are 
considered in greater detail. In both particulars it seems 
likely tliat the principal factor involved was the sliort duration 
of the disease. Si.x months elapsed between tlie first attack 
of vertigo and deatii. With regard to the extent of tlie endo- 
lymphatic distention, in the two previous cases the blocking 
of tlie scala vestibuli by tiic distended scala media was com- 
plete and tin's, it was suggested, was an essential part of the 
mediaiiism of the vertiginous attacks. This suggestion does 
not appear to be supported by tlie finding in tlie present subject 
of an incomplete distention of Reissner's membrane. Never- 
tlieless tile possibility e.xists that the distention found might 
wcil be subject to a rapid increase to tlie point of complete 
obliteration of the scala vestibuli and tliat such an increase 
niiglit occur within a prodromal period of some liours preced- 
ing an attack of vertigo. This possibility is supported by the 
finding of marked folds in Reissner’s membrane and for this 
reason it does not seem necessary at present to discard the 
suggestion in gnestioii. to the absence in the present sub- 
ject of changes in Corti’s organ or in tlie stria vascularis, in 
addition to tlie minor character of the microscopic changes 
winch would be likely to occur in the early stages of the 
dtscjise. account must also be taken of a certain transience 
of these changes which would well accord with the fluctuating 
character of the deafness emphasized by Crowe. Such tran- 
sience on tlic p.ut of the ciiangcs in Corti’s organ introduces 
a chance factor wliicli would play an important part in deter- 
mmmg the results of microscopic examination. Should this 
kictor opemte unfavorably tlien it seems likely that the minor 

Corti’s organ in the early 
linn n ''vr'l always defy microscopic demonstra- 

tion. p.irticu!arly wiicn, as in the present instance, thev are 
inrtlicr obscured by the artefacts of postmortem degeneration. 


Archives des Maladies du Cffiur, Pans 

32: 849-944 (Sept.-Oct.) J939 • 

Lack of Ventricular Subordination in Partial or Atypical Auriculo- 
ventricular Blocks: Aspects and Significance. R. Froment, R. Masson 
and A. Gonin. — p. 849. . . . n, . , 

•Primary Arterial Hypertension (Benign Nephro-Angiosclerosis) treated 
by Complete Enerv-ntion of Left Kidney and Section of Splanchnic 
with Concomitant Adren,nlectomy: State of Renal Function After 
Ten Months. R. Fontaine and G. Mayer.— p. 860. 

Hypovitaminosis Bt and Cardiopathies: III. Aggravating Action of 
Deficiency in Vitamin Bi on Cardiac Disturbances of Patients with 
Exophthalmic Goiter and Diabetes and on Banal Cardiopathies. G. 
Bickel. — p. 869. , . , n 

Action of Theophylline with Ethyienedtamine on Intra-Arterial Pressure 
of Man. J, Lequime and J. van Hecrswynghcls. — p. 879. 

Ventricular Tachycardia and Partial Block in Course of Myocardial 
Infarct. P. Szekely. — p. 887. ^ -r.. , -nt 

Investigations on Quantity of Circulating Water in Blood Plasma. 
T T^iwlprhaum. — -D. S93. 


Surgical Treatment of Arterial Hypertension. — Fon- 
taine and Mayer review the clinical history of a woman aged 
54 who had had hypertension for more than ten years and who 
had had already three cerebral attacks with paralysis aphasia 
and other symptoms. The treatment consisted of adrenalec- 
tomy, spianchniectomy, with high lumbar sympathectomy, all 
associated with denervation of the renal pedicle, with ablation 
of the' aorticorenal ganglion and completed by decapsulation. 
The operation was made only on tlie left side. After the 
operation the arterial tension decreased, but later there was 
again a progressive increase up to the preoperative figures. 
However, the functional amelioration persisted at the end of 
ten months. The benefit which the patient derived from the 
operation is manifested especially by the suppression of certain 
disagreeable subjective symptoms, such as headaches, giddiness 
and murmurs. Furthermore, the paroxystic hypertensive crises, 
which represent sucli a grave danger for patients with perma- 
nent hypertension, disappeared after the operation. 


Presse Medicale, Paris 

47: 1S69.]584 (Nov. 25-29) 1939 

•Differential Diagnosis of Arterial Embolisms of Members. P. Funck- 
Brentano. — p. 3569. 

Influence of Dehydration in Surgery. J. Botlin. — p. 1572. 

Present Condition of Tuberculous Patients Surviving from Last War. 
H. Mollard.— p. JS74. 

Action Mechanism of Cardiotonics. J. Stefi and V. Kolar. — p. 1575. 

Differential Diagnosis of Arterial Embolism. — Funck- 
Brentaiio says that in the presence of an acute arterial occlusion 
an early etiologic diagnosis is of vital importance, because only 
extreme rapidity of diagnosis permits the proper treatment, whicli 
alone makes it possible in most cases to preserve the function, 
prevent gangrene and avoid amputation and tlie resulting cardiac 
decompensation. Reviewing the clinical symptoms that are 
accepted as typical he mentions among the subjective signs the 
brutal pain, wliicii is at first localized and then spreads toward 
the distal portion of tlie member; also tlie sensation of coid and 
the numbness in the member. Of tile objective signs he men- 
tions disappearance of the pulsation, discoloration of the skin, 
local cutaneous coolness, diminution or abolishment of the 
reflexes, abolition of movements and perturbation in tlie sensi- 
bility. He also stresses oscillometry as an important diagnostic 
aid. However, in spite of this wealth of symptoms the differen- 
tial diagnosis of arterial embolism remains extremely difficult, 
and the author does not share tiie optimistic assurance of many 
surgeons ivho regard the diagnosis as easy. To explain his 
stand he reviews tiie following points: 1. Examinations like 
oscillometry may lead to errors. 2. The picture of arterial 
embolism may differ greatly from that regarded as classic. 
3. Tile classic picture of arterial embolism can be realized by 
lesions other tiian embolism. In tills connection the author points 
out that phlebitis and arteritis may exhibit symptoms similar to 
arterial embolism. 4. The anamnestic information does not 
always suffice to affirm tlie origin of arterial occlusion. 

Revue Beige des Sciences Medicales, Louvain 

11: 297-336 (Aug.-Sept.) 1939 

Hematologic InYtstigations on Medullary Biopsy. W. de Weerdt. — 
p. 297. 

•Antithyroid Action of Estrogen in Clinic. J. Ledcrcr. — p. 326. 

Antithyroid Action of Estrogen. — Ledcrcr points out that 
tlie frequent appearance of goiter in women at pubertj’, gesta- 
tion, lactation or the menopause directed attention to the rela- 
tion between the ovary and tlic tliyroid. Furtlicrmorc it has been 
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observed that, in exophthalmic goiter as well as in myxedema, 
disturbances of menstruation are likely to occur. Although the 
existence of a relation between ovaries and thyroid cannot be 
doubted, its mechanism is complex and abounds in contradic- 
tions. Following a brief review on the effect of injections of 
estrogen on the activity of the thyroid, the author reviews the 
history of a woman aged 36 who had been well until ten years 
before, when an exophthalmic goiter developed which failed to 
yield to medical treatment and later subtotal thyroidectomy was 
•performed. The patient improved so that she could resume her 
normal activities. Several years later adnexitis developed and 
total hysterectomy became necessary with bilateral ovariectomy. 
Following this the symptoms of exophthalmic goiter recurred. 
Various measures such as roentgen therapy, compound solution 
of iodine, diiodotyrosine and even estrogen in a quantity of 
10,000 units a week failed to improve the symptoms of exoph- 
thalmic goiter. Then it was decided to try estrogen alone in 
large doses. The individual dose was S mg. During the first 
week 25 mg. was given, during the second and third weeks 
20 mg. each, during the fourth week IS mg., during the fifth 
week 10 mg., and during the sixth to eighteenth week 5 mg, 
each. This treatment produced a rapid improvement. The 
author admits that it would go too far to conclude from this 
case that estrogen is the future treatment of hyperthyroidism. 
However, in the cases in which ovarian and hypophysial dys- 
function are involved, estrogen might be helpful. 

Dermatologica, Basel 

80:65-128 (Aug.) 1939, Partial Inte 
*Tre.-itnieiit of Psoriasis with Diet Deficient in Potassium ami with Extract 
of Adrenal Cortex. C. K. Incedayi and Berta Ottenstein. — p. 65. 

Disappearance of Generalized Vitiligo After Afltisyphilitic Cure with 
Irradiations with Natural Sunlight. A. Ackcrmann. — p. 81. 

Is There a ‘^Genuine” Psoriasis Carcinoma? J. Burgener.~~p. 86. 

Tularemia. P. Robert. — p. 98. 

Treatment of Psoriasis.— -Incedayi and Ottenstein investi- 
gated the cholesterol metabolism in three cases of psoriasis. In 
view of the fact that recent opinions localize the disturbance in 
the lipoid metabolism not only in the liver but also in the 
adrenals, the authors decided to try treatment with a prepara- 
tion of adrenal corte.v- in combination with a diet that was 
deficient in potassium. The effect was surprisingly favorable in 
all three cases. However, no conclusions concerning the etiology 
of psoriasis can be deduced from these observations. 

Schweizerische medizinische Wochenschrift, Basel 

69: 1197-1216 (Nov. 25) 1939. Partial Inde.x 

Electrical Injuries of Oral Cavity. E. Oppikofer. — p. 1197. 

Benign Pharyngeal Angina with Splenic Tumor Caused by Bacillus 
Eunduliformis. A. Grumbach, E. Liebraann and H. Schindler. — 
p. 2198. 

Stages of Reaction in Course of Rheumatic Infection. E. Traub. — 

p. 1200. 

‘Premenstrual Salivary' SjTidrome. W. Racine. — p. 1204, 

Premenstrual Salivary Syndrome. — Racine presents brief 
histories of four women who obseiwed tumefaction of their 
salivary glands four or five days before the onset of menstrua- 
tion, The swelling subsided with the onset of tlie flow. In one 
woman the two submaxillary glands were swollen, in another 
one the two parotid glands and in the other two one parotid and 
one submaxillary gland. Simultaneously the women had an 
abnormal swelling of the breasts. It is noteworthy that all the 
women had undergone gynecologic interventions (unilateral 
ovariectomy, curettage or ligation of the tubes). The premen- 
strual appearance of the swelling of the salivaiy glands suggests 
a connection with the ovarian function and the author reasons 
that an insuffidency of the corpus luteum hormone is responsible. 
Consequently he decided to give injections of progesterone every 
other day during the ten days preceding the onset of menstrua- 
tion. These injdrtions prevented the appearance of the tume- 
faction of the salivary glands as well as the swelling of the 
breasts. One of the women was given the treatment four times 
with the result that for Dvo years now the salivary symptom 
has not reappeared. Two other patients have to^ repeat thj: 
treatment during every premenstrual period, otherwise the sali- 
varv s 3 Tnptom returns. Although the treatment of the fourth 
patient prevented the appearance of the salitary symptom, the 
treatment was contraindicated because it diminished the diuresis 
and augmented the edemas j this patient had chronic nephritis. 


Jovi. A. M 
Fh. 1/, nr 


Accademia Medica, Genoa 

54 : 517-584 (June) 1939. Partial InJa 
Pathology from Abnormalities of Veins of Dura Jhitr: Cliain! t’ 
Operative Study. 0. Balduzzi, U. Sacchi and T. Lazrtri.-p. IP. ' 
'Glycemi.-i and Glyeorrhachia After Insulin Loading in Diabttts, C. VH'e 
’ — p. 537, 

Glycorrhachia After Insulin Loading in Diabetts.- 
Vitale followed the behavior of dextrose in the blood and (~i 
cerebrospinal fluid of ten patients who were suffering iren 
diabetes mellitus. The repeated determinations were done h 
the Hagedorn-Jensen method, before and after administration t; 
a subcutaneous injection of 40 units of Richter insulin. Tk 
author found that the amount of dextrose in the cerebrosph! 
fluid of diabetic patients is increased in comparison with nona' 
figures (0.001 and 0.0005 Gm. of sugar respectively to tac: 
hundred cubic centimeters of cerebrospinal fluid). De.\tf 05 tir 
both the cerebrospinal fluid and the blood diminish after admn 
istration of the injection of insulin. Diminution begins sited- 
taneously. It takes place rapidly and in moderate figures in ri 
blood and slowly and in large figures in the cerebrospinal (A 
The lowest figures of dextrose in the blood appear two or fce 
hours after injection of the insulin, after which glyceri 
increases again. The lowest figures of dextrose in the certh.- 
spinal fluid appear five or six hours after the injection and wte 
glycemia has been for several hours near the figures e-ust; 
before the injection. In one of the cases a comatose conicre- 
lasting about twenty minutes and spontaneously subsiie:- 
developed during the few minutes that glycorrhachia was a"-’' 
lowest figures (almost an absence of de.xtrosc in the cetu.^ 
spinal fluid) and glycemia was near those e-visting belorf t . 
injection of insulin. 


Ateneo Pannense, Parma 

11: J87-302 (July-Aug.) 1939. Partial Inte ^ 
•Operation for Calculi of Pelvic Scffroent of Ureter. R. 
Syndrome of Nasociliaris Nerve (Charlin's): Cases, r. t 


— p. 213. 

Cirsoid Aneurysm: Critical Study. L. Novara. — p. 


283. 


Removal of Calculi from Pelvic Segment ^ 

Brancati’s operation is a modification of ^ . 

lithotomy. It is performed under spinal anesthesia and co - 
of incision of tlie abdominal wall e.\'actly on the tnSdtna 
(on the side of the calculous ureter, the incision being nta 
the anterior iliac spine to the e.xternal edge of |ne 
muscle), opening of the inguinal canal and of the 
versalis, section of the epigastric blood vessels (pf ^ 
ligated), separation of tissues of the pelvic 
have the ureter isolated from the tissues, incision ot e 
removal of the calculi, suture of the ureter w’tth '|] 
plastic reconstruction of the canal and of the abdomma 
Bassini’s technic (which is used In the reconstruc 
structures after operation for inguinal hernia). '' ben 
is resorted to the reconstruction of the •'bdommal «a 
formed by Mugnai’s technic. The author reports six - ^ 

calculi at either the right or the left pelvic segment o 
of either se.x, with satisfactory results from the opera 


Prensa Medica Argentina, Buenos Aires 

S6; 2413-2460 (Dec. 13) 1939. Partial Ind« j, .,, 
•Blood Tr.insfusion ivifh Large Doses of ArspheMmine m ^ 
peral Infection. A. Peralta Ramos and A. A. Mont •- 

Bilateral Bronchiectases: Insufficient Left r-ower 

Pinochietto, A, Rissotto and H. D. Aguilar, p. 24-0. , 

• tn Puerpff'' 

Blood Transfusion with Arsphenamtne in . ^rr, 
Infection. — Peralta Ramos and Jfontes report s 
results from blood transfusion containing large _ os 
phenamine in six cases of grave puerperal infection. 
amide and immunotransfusion had previously fade i 
The technic is as follows: Arsphenamine l.S Gm- ' 
in from 3 to 4 cc. of de.xtrose solution, o ' ’ j 1 
from 200 to 300 cc. of weakly citrated blood (40 ' 
per cent solution) for further dilution and then 
to the patient by slow transfusion. The ampule ^ ^ 
tains the injecting solution is placed at a height o ' 

The blood is administered by the drip melhou v. ^ 

1.8 mm. in diameter (never larger). It is given 
twenty drops a minute so as to instil a dose o .j,, 
the drug a minute. Loiccring of the temperature o 
ing solution daring transfusion should he preve" 
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end of the transfusion (through the same needle) from SO to 
80 cc* of a hypertonic solution of dextrose is administered and 
an intramuscular injection of 0.1 Gm. of vitamin C and extract 
of total liver is given. The treatment is repeated on the fol- 
lowing day. The treatment was well tolerated and successful. 
Two treatments were administered in all cases, in spite of the 
fact that control of the symptoms and of the infection became 
evident immediately after administration of the first transfusion 
with arsphenaminized blood. 


Revista Medica de Rosario, Rosario de Santa Fe 

S9: 1151-1276 (Nov.) 1939. Partial Index 
Functional Mastopathy. J. Benzadon.— p. 1158. 

*Treatment of Acute Gonorrhea! Urethritis. 

^Hyperthyroidism Without Goiter. 


V. A. 
C. Alvarez. — p. 


Goria. — p. 
1209. 


U98. 


Gonococcus Vaccines in Acute Gonorrhea.— Goria used 
Nicolle and Blaizot’s vaccine, which contained between 
200,000,000 and 1,500,000,000 gonococci, in seventy-five cases 
of acute urethritis with or without complications. The vaccine 
was given every other day or at intervals of two days up to 
six doses, after which lavages were given for one month if 
the urethral secretion persisted. Of forty-nine cases of acute 
urethritis without complications the gonococcus disappeared 
from the urethral secretion before ten days in thirteen, before 
twenty days in twenty and after twenty days in sixteen. The 
secretion stopped before one month in twenty-three cases and 
after a month in twenty-six cases. In six cases each of acute 
urethritis with orchiepididymitis or cystitis and in three cases 
of urethritis with cystitis, clinical and bacteriologic recovery 
was obtained before two months. In alt cases the satisfactory' 
results have lasted from six months to two years after discon- 
tinuation of the treatment. Urethral secretion is not present 
in any of the cases. According to the author gonococcus vac- 
cines, when administered intravenously, give better results than 
when administered otherwise. It is advisable not to prevent 
shock from the vaccines, as it is specific and of therapeutic 
value. Gonococcus vaccines cannot be administered intrave- 
nously to ambulatory patients. The patient has to rest in bed 
for the first few days of administration of the treatment and 
again on the day on which the vaccine is administered. The 
contraindications are heart disease, tuberculosis, asthma, car- 
diorenal diseases and old age. 

Hyperthyroidism Without Goiter. — Alvarez studied a 
large number of cases of hyperthyroidism in the absence of 
goiter. He calls attention to the frequency of the condition 
in the presence of various diseases, infections and physiologic 
phases of life, especially tuberculosis, pure arterial hyperten- 
sion and the menopause. 


Archiv f. exper. Pathologie u. Pharmakologie, Berlin 

193: 377-505 (Oct. 34) 1939. Partial Index 
Pharnincoloey of Extrapyramidal System. A. G. Beer.— p. 377, 
Microscopic Examin.'ition of Brains of Three Cats Without Ncocortcx. 
GertrmI Berffner. — p. 408. 

•Influence of Ultraviolet Radiation on Epinephrine and Epincphrine-Iike 
Bodies. H. Konzett and W. Weis. — p. 440. 

Problem of Tachyphylaxis. H.^G. Rictschcl.— p. 454. 

Modification o! Quantity of Urine and of Elimination of Minerals by 
Subcutaneous Injection of Distilled Water: Studies on Rats. H 
Vollmcr and A. Inner. — p. 474. 

Remarks on Technic of Diuresis Experiment, Explained on Basis of Some 
Caffeine Tests. H. Voilmer. — ^p. 483. 


Action of Ultraviolet Radiation on Epinephrine. 
Koiizctt and Weis point out that Ewing and in's collaborate 
m examining the action of ultraviolet radiation on epinephrii 
synephrin and ephedrine, observed a contradictory bchaUt 
Whereas epinephrine was found to lose its intensifying action 
the blood pressure and the blood sugar, the efficaev of syiiephi 
was found to increase in this respect. Ephedrine responded li 
eptnephnne with a loss. Ewing and his co-authors assum 
that this change m action was due to oxidative processes I 
nmcle no attempt to explain the contradictory results in ei 
ncplinnc and synephrin. Konzett and Weis assume that t 
c ).uigc in the action of synephrin is due to the fact that ei 
neplirme is formed in it under the action of ultraviolet rays 
tins paper they report experiments which they carried out 
explain this problem. Summarizing their obserx-ations they sts 
..li" fp'ff^phnnc loses its blood pressure action as the result 
traviolct irradiation. The fluorescence of the cpincplirine sol 


tions decreases in the same measure as does the blood pressure 
action. Under the influence of ultraviolet irradiation, the epi- 
nephrine solutions assume at first a reddish color, then a reddislt 
yellow one and finally they again become colorless. The destruc- 
tion of epinephrine takes place even under exclusion of oxygen. 
Fronj synephrin there develops under the influence of ultraviolet 
rays a body with an intense pressor effect, which on biologic and 
chemical analysis proved to be epinephrine. The maximal value 
of epinephrine in the irradiated synephrin solutions amounts to 
from 8 to 10 per cent of the originally existing sjmephrin ; in 
the concentrated solutions this maximum is obtained later than 
in the diluted ones. However, under ultraviolet irradiation epi- 
nephrine is not only formed but also destroyed in synephrin 
solutions. At first its formation predominates, but later with 
growing exhaustion of the stores of synephrin the destruction 
of epinephrine predominates. Oxygen is absolutely necessary for 
the transformation of synephrin into epinephrine. 

Klinische Wochenschrift, Berlin 

18: 1381-1404 (Oct. 28) 1939. P-wtial Index 
Cardiac Insufficiency and Coronary Insufficiency. E. Edens. — p. 1381. 
♦Problem of Oxygen Intoxication. H. Becker-Freyseng and H. G. 
Oatiiann. — 1382. 

Agastric Anemia. G. Monasterio. — p. 1385. 

Theory oC Takata Reaction. Use ISIarkolf. — p. 1389. 

Cocarboxylase Content of Human Blood. E. Widenbaiier. p. 1392. 
Biologic Gordon Reaction. D, Barbieri. — p. 1394. 

Oxygen Intoxication. — Becker-Freyseiig and Clamann 
direct attention to the fact that an oversupply of oxygen can be 
harmful for the animal organism. This observation, which was 
made by Lavoisier in 1794, was subsequently corroborated by 
others. Following a brief review of the literature the authors 
report their own observations in e.xperiments on themseh-es and 
on animals. Tliey stayed for sixty-five hours in a chamber the 
air supply of which contained 90 per cent of oxygen. Rabbits, 
guinea pigs and mice were subjected to the same conditions, but 
the authors discuss chiefly the observations made on themselves. 
During the first twenty-four hours they had no complaints, but 
changes in the alveolar carbon dio.vide tension developed almost 
immediately after the onset of oxygen inhalation. At the end 
of twenty-four hours pathologic changes appeared; there were 
nervous symptoms, such as formication in the fingers and toes 
and paro.xysmal tachycardia. After about sixty hours one of 
them had attacks of vomiting, ivhich was probably of central 
origin. Pulmonary symptoms were absent in one case but in 
the other one symptoms of febrile bronchitis developed and the 
vital capacity was simultaneously reduced from 4,000 to 2,700 cc., 
probably as the result of hyperemia of the lung. The observa- 
tions on healthy human subjects corroborate those made in 
animal experiments. As in animals, the changes are noticeable 
in the respiratory tissue of the lung, in the central nervous sys- 
tem and in the blood. After discussing the probable mechanism 
of the pulmonary and hematic changes, the authors say that the 
fever, the leukocytosis with deviation to the left, the increased 
sedimentation speed of the erythrocytes and the febrile increase 
in the pulse rate are secondary complications of the inflamma- 
tory changes in the pulmonary tissue. The question why there 
were differences in the reactions of the two persons cannot be 
definitely decided. The authors regard it as more important that 
both had a decreased vital capacity as the manifestation of 
inflammatory changes in the lungs and that both had nervous 
symptoms. 

18: 1405-1436 (Nor. 4) 1939, Partial rnde-v 
^Psychiatric Aspects of Neu’ Marriage Law. K. Ernst.— p. 1405. 

Therapy of Intoxications Caused by Soporifics; Question of Action of 
Intravenous Injection of Large Doses of IMetrazol. A. Heinrich. — 
p. 1410, 

Neurohistologic Studies on Pigeons Impaired by Diseptal (Sulfanil- 
amide). E. Beck. — p. 1416. 

Coronary Insufficiencies in Extrarenal Azotemias. P. Gomori and 
Z. von Gruber. — p. 1417. 

Difference in Action Between Stilbestrol and Follicular Hormone. J. 
Duyvene de Wit. — p. 1423. 

Metrazol in Intoxications Caused by Soporifics. — In the 
last eighteen months, forty-two cases of poisoning with sopo- 
rifics were treated at Heinrich’s clinic by intravenous injections 
of metrazol. Other patients rvith the same type of poisoning 
were treated with the customary procedures. All of the forty- 
two patients who were treated with metrazol had lost conscious- 
ness and were entirely unresponsive. The author thinks that 
although the number of cases treated with metrazol is compara- 
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tively small, the favorable results which were produced cannot 
be regarded as accidental. Four patients were not benefited, but 
three of these were moribund at the time of hospitalization. In 
comparing the results of metrazol therapy with those of other 
therapeutic methods, the author found that the mortality from 
intoxications with soporifics is much lower after treatment with 
metrazol than with other methods. The majority of the patients 
responded to a single intravenous injection of from 3 to 5 cc. 
of a 10 per cent solution of metrazol. This is the dose which 
the author administers to patients who are unconscious but who 
react to pinching. The patients who are unresponsive to pinch- 
ing are given from 8 to 10 cc. of metrazol. If this injection 
does not awaken the patient, a second injection is made after a 
short interval (about fifteen minutes) with the same or a slightly 
larger dose. If signs of convulsion are apparent after the first 
injection, the second dose should be smaller (S cc.). If awaken- 
ing does not follow after a second or even a third injection, 
treatment should be restricted to measures which support the 
circulation. However, even the patients who do not respond to 
two or three injections at short intervals should be given at 
least two or three injections of large doses of metrazol in the 
course of the day. With this treatment, awakening may perhaps 
be obtained in from two to three days. The reviving effect 
largely depends on the rapidity of the injection; that is, a small 
dose rapidly injected produces the same result as a large dose 
that is injected slowly. As in the convulsion therapy with 
metrazol, the rate of injection is usually 1 cc. a second; but 
sometimes the injection is made with greater speed. The author 
watched for complications resulting from this treatment and 
found that epileptiform attacks may result from excessive doses 
or from too rapid injection but that they are of no importance, 
for in these intoxicated persons the convulsions are not as severe 
or as lasting as they are in persons who are not under the 
influence of narcotics. The electrocardiogram is not changed 
by the intravenous injection of large doses of metrazol. The 
author emphasizes that the treatment is not suited to patients 
with carbon monoxide poisoning or to patients with morphine 
intoxications. However, in severe cases of alcohol intoxication 
the intravenous injection of from 3 to 5 cc. of metrazol proved 
effective. 

Zeitschrift f. d. ges. experimentelle Medizin, Berlin 

10G! 377-S96 (Oct. 10) 1939. Partial Index 

Biologic Evaluation of Vitamin A. C. Bomskov. — -p. 377. 

Investigations on Alcohol Metabolism. E. Danopoulos. — p. 396. 

Course of Daily Blood Sugar Curve During Fasting, During Fluid 
Intake and During Normal Intake of Food. F. A. Meyer. — p. 909. 

Influence of Increased Calcium or Potassium Content of Blood on 
Electrocardiogram of Healthy Subjects. M. F. von Dungern and 
H. J. Fundner.' — p. 433. 

New Method for Evaluation of Sedative Substances. F. E. Koch.-^ 
p. 445. 

Problem of Inhibitory Action of Spleen on Bone jMarrow. P. Jombres. — 
p. 457. 

Fluctuations in Blood Pressure and Fibrinogen. L. Gorccaky and G. 
Berencsi. — p. 495. 

•Influence of Cold on Carbohydrate Metabolism. K. Samaras. — p. 510. 

Influence of Cold on Carbohydrate Metabolism. — 
Samaras carried out experiments on the effects of cold on carbo- 
hydrate metabolism in male white rats. Several days before the 
experiments the animals were given a diet with a high carbo- 
hydrate content and five hours before they were given 0.5 Gm. 
of de.xtrose for each hundred grams of body weight. The de.x- 
trose in the form of a 25 per cent aqueous solution was introduced 
through the stomach tube. This dextrose was given in order to 
effect a maximal filling of the carbohydrate depots. Twenty-four 
hours before the cooling experiment the urine of the animals 
was tested for creatine and only those were used in which the 
urine was free from creatine. Immediately before the cooling 
experiment the temperature of the animals was measured. The 
cooling was effected by placing the rats in water that had a 
temperature of from 2 to 3 C. (35.6 to 37.-1 F.). Care was taken 
that the head was not under water. The animals remained in 
the cold water for from five to ten minutes. First there were 
violent movements with the extremities, then the animals became 
fatigued and finally they fell , into a collapsc-Iikc faint. _ After 
withdrawal from the water, the temperature was determined at 
definite intervals. To determine' the changes in the glycogen 
content of liver and muscles, groups of five animals each were 
killed after intervals of one, two, four, nine, twenty-four and 


Jow. A. M, y 
Fii. Vi, 1513 

thirty hours. The author found that the sudden reduction ef 
the body temperature to less than 22 C. (71.6 F.) produces a 
temporary moderate increase in the blood sugar content an 
almost complete disappearance of hepatic glycogen and reduction 
in the muscular glycogen amounting to almost 50 per cent 
Finally there is a creatinuria which persists for from two to 
three days. These are manifestations of the chemical heat regu- 
lation, which aims to restore the lost heat as soon as possible. 
New heat is formed first by the combustion of the preformed 
stores of carbohydrates in the organism. However, it seems 
probable that the combustion of sugar plays an important part 
only immediately after the cooling process. Many factors indi- 
cate that the combustion of fat soon takes the place of the sugar 
combustion and that most of the newly formed heat can be traced 
to fat combustion. 


Nordisk Medicin, Helsingfors 

4 ! 3421-3500 (Nov. 25) 1939. Partial Index 
Norsk Magasin for Lsegevidenskapen 
*Fatal Traumatic Disorders of Brain, Especially Berner's HcmorrhatiM n 
Medulla Oblongata and Their Medicolegal Significance, F. Hatldti. 
~p. 3441. 

Case of Death During Treatment with Arsphenamine: ."Apoficn' 
Sereuse.'* K. Kambjil. — p. 2447. 

Traumatic Disorders of Brain and Their Medicolegal 
Significance. — Harbitz discusses the anatomic inanifeslatiooi 
in 165 cases, including sixty-two necropsies which he himidi 
made. Epidural and extradural hemorrhages occurred in 
twenty-seven cases, with simultaneous hemorrhages in the 
interior of the brain in only four. Subdural hemorrhages 
were found in ninety-three cases and were massive in nme- 
teen ; intermeningeal or subarachnoid hemorrhages occurred m 
112 cases, often with subdural and cortical hemorrhages. Cop 
tical hemorrhages were seen in most of the cases. "Central 
hemorrhages were established in the central ganglions m 
eighteen of his personal cases, and simultaneously or inds- 
pendently in the pons varolii or around the aqueduct ’ 
vius in sixteen, in all in about one third of his cases. Thw 
hemorrhages were regularly found in connection with fraclwt 
of the skull and bleeding in the brain membranes and tn t'j 
cortex ; they were usually inconsiderable, were perivascular aa 
under the ependyma and in most cases were demonstra .t 
only microscopically. Hemorrhages in the medulla 
appeared in twenty-three of his personal cases, or abou 
per cent. They were often absent in cases with small IcsiO'-' 
of the head and especially when there were stmultancO'’ 
lesions of the chest and abdomen with internal hemorro.- 
Usually they were demonstrable only rtiicroscopically_Md_^j^ 

; of d*- 


perivascular, tvithout destruction of nerve tissue, with 


taneous perivascular hemorrhages in other central parts 
brain. There were regularly other marked intracranial c ta 
large skull fractures, hemorrhages, often considerable, m 
brain membranes and especially large cortical hcm9rrhage=,^^i^ 
now and then general brain edema. The author a55'^5^^^_ 
significance from the medicolegal point of view to the 
stant perivascular hemorrhages and asserts that 
orrhages have been established in tlie medulla oblort^3 
cases of sudden nontraumatic death and have been a > ^ 
cases of fatal trauma of the head with symptoms of 
He does not regard the base of the fourth ventricle as 
of predilection for such hemorrhages and did not .^,jj 

165 cases find an isolated massive hemorrhage in the 
oblongata which could be considered as certainly 
ably of traumatic origin and the cause of death. Five s 
nearly pure cases of concussion of the brain arc dese ^ 
which, mainly by microscopy, small hemorrhages «c 
lishcd in various parts of the brain, not usually m t le • 
oblongata. In his opinion no definite anatomic c la ^ ^ ^ 
be regarded as the essential and certain cause of - 
toms of concussion of the brain. He stresses that bra 
when present is an expression of general circula .,4 

bance of great importance in explaining the 
eventually the cause of death. He doubts that fa a 
disturbances of the brain occur without fren 

maintains that on the whole there is no sharp d''*' ^-4 

the anatomic point of view between contusion of t 
concussion. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS’ OBSERVATION OF 
CHILDREN WITH RHEUMATIC 
HEART DISEASE 


WILLIAM D. STROUD, M.D. 

AND 

PAUL H. TWADDLE. ALD. 

PHILADELPHIA 


It again seems of interest to present a summary ot 
our results at the Children’s Heart Hospital of Phila- 
delphia in caring for children who have been admitted 
threatened with or suffering from cardiovascular dam- 
age as a result of rheumatic fever. A previous report ^ 
presented data from the Children’s Heart Flospital for 
the period June 1922 to January 1932. The present 
review is a study of the cases seen between June 1922 
and June 1937. 

' People in the United States assumed an early role 
in the institutional care of children with heart disease 
and have established a number of institutions, among 
them the House of the Good Samaritan (Boston), the 
Irvington House on the Hudson (New York), Sunset 
Camp (Bartlett, 111.), Ridge Farm (St. Louis) and the 
Children’s Heart Hospital (Philadelphia). England, 
under a nationwide system, has made remarkable prog- 
ress in developing resources for the care of children 
with heart disease in convalescent hospitals, and it was 
estimated in 1938 - that there are 1.7 beds for each thou- 
sand elementary school children. 

It has been stated that the ultimate results obtained 
through returning children from general hospitals to 
their homes or foster homes and the follow-up treat- 
ment through social service and visiting nurse depart- 
ments of these hospitals are as satisfactory as the results 
following treatment in convalescent institutions. The 
final answer to this must be delayed until further data 
are accumulated. This report will present our results 
to March 1939, but since our children have not all 
been followed an equal number of 3 'ears we are faced 
with the common problem of finding data with which 
a comparison can be made. We do feel that there are 
certain factors, evident at present, which justify the 
existence of care in a convalescent hospital: 

1. Treatment varies with the individual case, but 
group control, under the instruction of a competent 
staff, pro\ ides that the medical care will be adequate and 
that the individual child’s activity will be adjusted to 
the functional capacity of his heart. Such is the opinion 


done throuKh the Robinette Foundation of the Univi 
St-d Jr. Fellcl-shipWr^drciV 

1. Stroud, \\. D.: Goldsmith, M. A.: Polk D S and Thom E r 
Milroy Ltctiirc. Lancet 1 : C49-CSI (Mat 


of Anderson and his co-workers " at Cincinnati, who 
add that “of great assistance in establishing the new 
routine of living were the institutions such as the Chil- 
dren’s Convalescent Home, the Condon School for 
Crippled Children and' the County Chronic Disease 
Hospital.” 

2. Jones ■* emphasizes that a specialized, competently 
trained physician is desirable in handling cases of 
rheumatic fever, the training being comparable to that 
of those working with cases of tuberculosis. 

3. In a group, children cooperate better in the rest 
treatment for this condition, and with teachers as a 
part of the staff it is possible to carry them along with 
their classes during their long convalescence. 

4. Silver “ studied a small group of patients under 
care at a residential school for cardiac children. Most 
children adapted themselves well emotionally and 
socially to their physical handicap. “The utilization of 
a residential school for cardiac children.” he claims, 
“offers an opportunity for the establishment of a suc- 
cessful mental hygiene program and leads to the dis- 
appearance, in most of these children, of undesirable 
mechanisms established in the home.” 

5. Parents as well as the children are educated, 
through visiting periods, lectures and personal inter- 
views, on the importance of rest, diet, hj’giene, dangers 
of contact infections and the like. 

6. A home environment which may be a definite 
handicap is eliminated. Paul and Salinger ® have noted 
the spread of rheumatic fever in families, and an infec- 
tious basis for the disease is suggested. Many times, 
too, parents have complained that with large families 
and inadequate finances they cannot alter their house- 
hold routine to care adequately for their child. 

7. Furthermore, such hospital groups offer valuable 
material for the instruction of medical students as well 
as graduate students interested in this type of work. 
Research into the value of newer methods of treatment 
and prevention of reactivations of rheumatic fever is 
assisted by a series that can better be controlled. 

Miss Elizabeth Knowles, financed by the Philadelphia 
Heart Association, has made an intensive effort to get 
in touch with the 685 children who have received con- 
valescent care at the Children’s Heart Hospital from 
1922 to 1937. This figure (685) does not include 
eighty-eight children who are excluded from the study 
because they sta 3 ’ed at the hospital less than one month 
or because the 3 ' had congenital heart disease or were 
diagnosed as not having heart disease. 

3. Anderson, N. A.; Raub, L. \V., and Lyon, R. A.: Heart Disease 
in Children, J. Med. 20:63 (April) 1939. 

4. Jones, T. D.: Heart Disease in Children, Ato. J. Fuh. Health 28: 
637-643 (May) 1938. 

5. Silver. H. B.: The Emotional and Social Development of Girls 
with Heart Disease, J. Pediat. 12:218.242 (^Fcb.) 1938. 

6. Paul, J. R.. and Salinger, Robert: Spread of Rheumatic Fever. 
J. Clin. Inve^liKation lO: 33 (April) 1931. 
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In a report in 1930 • the requirements for admission 
to the Heart Hospital were given as follows ; 

1. Age limit; Boys, 3 to 12 years; girls, 3 to 13 years. 

2. Children shall have either possible or potential cardio- 
vascular disease. 

3. Ko patients who have had congestive circulatory failure 
or with a hopeless prognosis shall be admitted. 

4. Before admission each child shall spend at least two weeks 
in a hospital. 

5. So far as possible all foci of infection should be removed. 

6. Parents shall agree that cliildren will remain in the 
hospital from three to si.\- months or longer, at the physician’s 
discretion. 

The group of 685 children included 334 boys and 
351 girls— a ratio influenced by the requirements for 
admission. We were unable to locate 105 (15.3 per 
cent) of the group, and an additional 144 children (21 
per cent) have died. 

RACIAL DISTRinUTION 

A tabulation of the group according to race is pre- 
sented in table 1. Its significance is questioned, how- 
ever, when one realizes that nearly one half of the 
patients are sent from hospitals and physicians in 
South Philadelphia, where the Italian and Jewish popu- 
lations are most concentrated, and that certain races 
are more prompt than others to avail themselves of 
these institutional advantages. 

From other reports we believe that there is an appar- 
ent resistance among Negroes to rheumatic fever. Thus 
Ash ® found that in the clinic of the Children’s Hospital 
in Philadelphia, where the white and Negro children 
are about evenly divided, the rheumatic children were 
S3 per cent white and 17 per cent Negro. Sutton,” 
at Bellevue Hospital in New York, found the percentage 
of Negroes in the cardiac clinic only one third of the 
percentage of Negroes in the general pediatric clinic. 
Wilson and her co-workers found that '‘only 4.6 per 
cent of the children were colored although the clinic 
draws from a colored district.” This paper refers to 
the work of Wood, Jones and Kimbrough, “ who found 

Table 1. — Racial Disiribulion 


Bacilli Groiip Xiiinbcr Per Cent 

Total cliildren (*5 100.0 

Anicrlcnn ISI 20.4 

Italian 133 22.6 

.Teicisli 109 13,9 

XcKro 27 3.9 

Iri.«li 2.3 .3.7 

Polish IS 1.9 

,ni other nationalities .30 4.4 

Xationalitr unknown 145 21.2 


that rheumatic heart disease “seemed to be less common 
among the colored people than the white people in 
Virginia.” In New' York City ” there seems to be 
a susceptibility to rheumatic heart disease among the 
Italians, while the Jew-s arc afflicted to a degree less 
than their general clinic percentage. The Irisii appar- 
ently have a rather high tendency to rheumatism, 
although it is noted that the Irish in Ireland do not 


7 sirmid W D.i Tile Treatment of Rheumatic Oiriliovascular Dis- 
case 'in Children.' M. Clin. Xorth America ia:S4S-S56 (fan.) 1930. 

S -rsli Rachel- The Pronnosis .of Rheumatic infection in (.htldhood. 
Am. 'ji Di's. Child.' 52: 2S0.295 (Auff.) 1936. „ . , . , 

0 I p.‘ OI)^cr\'3t!0ns on Certain EtioTogtcal factors >n 

Rheumati'S'Am. Heart J. 4: 145-152 (p«.) )528- . 

JO. Wilson, Jlaj- G,; LinffC, (pairc. am Craeford, Genma Slalimcal 
Studies Bearius: on ProMras in 

III. Heart Disease in Children. Am. Heart J. 4. 164-196 (Dec.) 19-^ 

11 W'oo<i J E-. Jr.: Jone.s. T. D.. and Kimhtough, R. U.t Tlie 
Etiology ^ ilelrt Disease, r\m. J. .M. Sc. 172: 185 (Aug.) 1926. 


have a iiigh rate for heart disease. In Pliiladdp&.. 
regardless of race, it ivas found that 0,91 per cent ci 
public school children had organic heart disease.'^ 

RHEUMATIC HEART DISEASE AND ABIUTY 
TO WORK 

Of the total group, 249 children (36.3 per cent) are 
attending school, and it is gratifying to find that 11/ 
(17.1 per cent) are otherwise employed in spite ci 
tlieir cardioi'ascular liandicap, ivhile on!}' tliirty-nke 

Table 2. — Children Discharged from the Children's Hcc'l 
Hospital by Sc.v and Ability to Work: 1922-19ii 


Both Sexes Male 

* -- , , ^1. 


Ability to Work at 

f 

Kum- 

Per 

Kum- 

Per 

Kum- 

IVr 

Time of Follow-Up 

her 

Cent 

her 

Cect 

kr 

0:t 

Totfil children.... 

... G85 

300,0 

351 

1C0.0 

U 


‘ 

249 

30.3 

122 

m 

117 



337 

37.3 

42 

32.C 

73 

51i 



5.7 

23 

0.9 

10 


Unable to work* 

... 21 

3.1 

8 

2.4 

13 

n 

In hospital) 

... 30 

3.5 

4 

3.2 

G 

Dceensed 

... 

21.0 

73 

22.4 

09 

i'* 

No record (out of town)..... 

... 38 

5.5 

22 

G.C 

15 

in 

Unable to locatej. 

... C7 

9,8 

23 

6.4 

C9 


* InehuJes one i?Ir] unable to work bccauj;c of tulicrculo'b. 
f Inelutles two boys and one Kfrl jjospltalfzcd for nines*'cs otl/r 
henrt disease. 

J Seven of these were ioented but Jncomplctc Information 
obtained. 


Thii 


(5.7 per cent) who are able to work arc iineraplojid 
Table 2 presents a record of the children disdiMj!® 
from the hospital by sex and by ability to work, wh* 
table 3 records the ages to March 1, 1939, and U 
ability to work. 

From the results it would be difficult to state 
sex had any influence on the ultimate prognosis, 
is in agreement ivith the general observations of bctw- 
singer^”" and with the experience at the Clnldrea 
Hospital of Pliiladelpliia,® ivliere the death rale o- 
the sexes was similar to that of the group as a w w •• 
There seems to be general agreement tliat ) 
with rheumatic fever is slightly more prevalent anw » 
females than among males.” The ability for “' ■ 
as noted in table 3 among those living shows a ten c 
to decrease with the older age groups (82 per 
those under IS years and 67.4 per cent of those 
sge 15). . . , 

In evaluating the ability to W'ork in rclationsiap 
the length of stay at the Heart Hospital, it snou< 
noted that only the first admission is counted ; the 
following a period in a general liospitak where a pa ' 
may have been sent for an acute episode, arc a( 
to the days of hospitalization at the Heart 
and the total stay is counted as one admission. ■ 
largest group of children (36.5 per cent) 
three to five months, and the next largest j. 

per cent) from six to eight months. In table 
seen that of the 110 children who stayed less than ^ 
months a large number (41 per cent) are dca , ^ 
it may he assumed that this percentage 
increased if the fate of the remaining nineteen c i 
were known. Many of this group of children 
probably not fair selections for convalescent i -I 
care, for after a short stay they had (o he re u 
general hospitals because of advanced illness, j 

12. Cahan, J. M.: Incidence of Heart Diseatc in Sekt'-' C- 
T. A. M. A. 02: 15-6-1579 (May 11) 1929, , UnA 

12a. ScMccIncer, Bernard: The mh I2) 151’- 

in Children. .Mriroy Lecture, I-ancet 3: 593-599 Li-t" ' ' 

13- rf\nfIcr5on, Hauh and Sutton. 

Croxford.*’ 
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of the fatal cases were admitted during the first few 
years of the institution before a suitable basis for selec- 
tion of cases was found. 

Considering the groups able to carry on reasonably 
normal activity (in school, working, unemployed), it 


As seen in table 5, the functional classification « at 
the time of discharge supports this contention. It can 
be seen that 33.2 per cent of those who were hospitalized 
for from three to five months had symptoms at (hs- 
charge (i. e. classes II A, II B, III). Similaily, 50.5 


Table 3.-Children Classified by Age and by Ability to Work at the Time of Follozy-Up 


Ability to Work at 
Time oi Follow-Up 

Total cblldren 

A.ttondIoe school 

Working 

Uneinployod 

Unable to workt 

In hospital 

Deceased 

No record (out of town). . . 
Unable to locate§ 


Total 

Chil- 

dren 

GS5 

249 

117 

39 

21 

10 

144 

3S 

67 


Age at Time of Follow-Up* 


10-14 Tr. 


15-10 Yr. 


20-24 Tr. 


25 Tr, and Over 


Deceased 


Under 10 Tr. 

/ ' 

Num- Per 

ber Cent 

H 100.0 

9 81.8 


i *9.1 


Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

146 

100.0 

120 

82.2 

*5 

*3.4 

3 

2.1 

7 

Vi 

11 

7.5 


Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

220 

100.0 

113 

51.4 

35 

15.9 

25 

11.4 

10 

4.5 

0 

2.7 

15 

ii 

16 

7.3 


Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

127 

100.0 

7 

5,5 

61 

4S.0 

12 

9.5 

5 

3.9 

ii 

8.7 

31 

24.4 


Num- 

per 

ber 

Cent 

37 

100.0 

21 


2 

5.4 

1 

2.7 

i 

loi 

9 

24.3 


Kimi- Per 

ber Cent 

144 100.0 


144 ioo’.O 


* Ago as of March 1, 1939. 
f Includes one giri handicapped by tuberculosis. 


t Includes two boys and one girl hospitalized for illnesses other than heart disease. 
§ Seven of these were located but incomplete information was obtained. 


Table 4.— Children Classified by Length of Stay at Children’s Heart Hospital and Ability to Work at Time of Foiloiu-Ufi 


Length ol Stay at Children’s Heart Hospital 


Ability to Work at 
Time ol PoBow-lIp 

Total 

Children 

1-2 Mouths 

3-5 Months 

C-S Months 

0-11 Months 

12 Months and Over 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Ter Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Total children 

685 

110 

100.0 

250 

100.0 

203 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

37 

100.0 

Attending school 

249 

16 

14.5 

84 

33.6 

89 

42.8 

41 

D1.3 

19 

51.4 

irnPt'lnef, 

117 

19 

n.E 

58 

23.2 

30 

14.4 

9 

11.3 

1 

2.7 


39 

8 


12 

4.6 

14 

6.7 

3 

3.7 

2 

5.4 

• 

21 

3 

2.7 

7 

2,8 

C 

2.9 

3 

3,7 

2 

5.4 

m noiipttalt-'- - 

10 



3 

1.2 

3 

1.5 

n 

2.5 


5.4 

Deceased 

144 

45 

10.9 

43 

17.2 

35 

16.8 

14 

17.5 

7 

18.9 

So record 

105 

19 

17.3 

43 

17.2 

31 

14.9 

S 

10.0 

4 

10.8 


* Includes one girl handicapped by tuberculosis. t Includes three children hospitalized for illnesses other than heart disease. 

Table 5.— of Stay at the Children's Heart Hospital Compared xvith Functional Classification on Discharge 


Length of 
Stay at 
Children’s 
Heart Hospital 
Total children 


1-2 mo 

3-5 mo 

mo 

9-n mo 

12 mo. and over... 


Functional Classification on Discliargc 

Total — — , 

Chliaren Class I Class II A Class II B Class III Class E Class P Not Clossificil 

... -* * X ..-.-A-- A J 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

, r~-- — 

Nam- 

per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 



Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 


her 

Coat 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

her 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

her 

Cent 

her 

Cent 

685 

100.0 

152 

22.1 

192 

23.0 

68 

9.9 

59 

8.0 

33 

5.5 

93 

I4.S 

78 

11.4 

110 

16.0 

19 

17.2 

19 

27.2 

14 

12.7 

26 

23.G 

G 


10 

9.1 

16 

14.,5 

250 

S6.G 

63 

25.2 

45 

18,0 

25 

10.0 

13 

5.2 

24 

9.0 

46 

28,4 

34 

13 C 

20S 

uO.4 

52 

25.0 

77 

37.0 

T5 

7,2 

13 

6.3 

6 

2.9 

24 

n.r» 

21 

mo 

SO 

11.7 

13 

16.2 

31 

38.7 

10 

12.3 

3 

3.8 

I 

1,5 

lu 

is.s 


8.8 

37 

5.4 


13.5 

20 

54,1 

4 

10.8 

4 

10.8 

1 

2,7 

S 

8.1 



Table 6.~RcIathn Bcttcecn Present Ability to Work and Functional Classification on Discharge from the Children’s Heart Hospital 


Aliility to Work at Total 

Time ol Poliow-Bp Children 

Total children CS5 

Atlcndine: school 219) 

Wort!,,,. UVtW.l^’r 

S9) 

. ■ ' ■ 21 

III liosnitnil 10 

Ueccased HI 

Xo record lor, 


Functloaol Classiflcatlon on Discharee 


Class I 

Class II A 

Class II B 

Class HI 

Class E 

CHass F 

Classlfled 

152 

193 

cs 

59 

3S 

93 

78 

75l 

30)76.3^ 

11) 

5 

o 

S6) 

2G}G3.(% 

121 

S 

4 

I«1 

V|32.3% 

A 

•> 

2 

11 

4US.37. 

31 

131 

lli71.1% 

0) 

Ml 

11 1^77.5% 
4j 

ft 

1 

28 

1 

a 

0 

20 

19 

23 

IS 

49 

2 

3 

S 

2 

17 

19 

20 


• Includes one cirl handicapped by tuberculosis. 


t Includes three clilldrcu hospitalize!? for illnesses other than heart disease. 


docs „ot appear that a prolonged stay at the hosi 
uas inatenally increased the number wlio are act 
uor has tlie death rate been reduced (excluding tl 
Mho remained from one to two months). Yet tl 
staying longest were usually hospitalized in relation' 
to tUe duration of their rheumatic activity (ina 
determined by the sedimentation rate of the bio 
during their period of obsen-ation. 


per cent of the children who remained in the hospital 
from six to eight months had symptoms at discharge ; 
in the nine to eleven month group 55 per cent and in 
the group staying longer than a year 75.7 per cent. 
As has already been noted, many of those remaining 

14. Criteria for the Classification and Diagnosis of Heart Disease, New 
York Tubcrculo-iis and Health Association, New York, Sisth Printing of 
Third Edition, 1938 (Copyright 1932). 
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less than three nionths were discharged to general 
hospitals, and in this group 53.6 per cent were- dis- 
charged with symptoms. 

To follow further the functional classification at the 
time of discharge from the hospital, it is interesting to 
see how this factor lias ultimatel}^ influenced the ability 

Table 7.— Children Classified by Year of Discharge and Medical 
Supervision at Time of FoUozv-Up 


Present Medical Supervision 

No Record 


Year of 

Total 


Privati; 

In 

No 



Unable 

Dis- 

Chil- 


Physi- 

Hos- 

Medical 

DC- 

Out of 

to 

charge 

dren 

Clinic 

cian 

pital 

Care 

ceased 

Town 

Locate 

Total 

CS5 

192 

104 

10 

132 

144 

3S 

02 

1937 

25 

15 

C 


1 

1 

1 

1930 

34 

13 

7 

3 

:{ 

6 

2 


1935 

30 

16 

10 

1 

2 


1 

1934 

52 

2S 

5 

2 

j 

8 


2 

1933 

CC 

29 

12 

1 

14 


3 

2 

1932 

80 

25 

16 

1 

21 

13 

4 

0 

1931 

5S 

15 

10 


15 

12 


o 

1930 

52 

13 

7 


7 

8 

10 

0 

1920 

43 

15 

10 

*i 

10 

5 

1 


1928 

37 

5 

2 


11 

13 

0 

1127 

29 

6 

3 


7 

7 

*3 

3 

1920 

43 

r> 

5 


5 

18 

4 

c 

1025 

31 

3 

2 


8 

10 

4 

4 

1924 

40 

3 

3 


7 

14 

1 

12 

1923 

44 

1 

6 


12 

17 

1 

7 

1922 

15 




2 

9 

1 

3 


of these children to carry on an active useful existence 
(table 6). Of the total number 59.1 per cent are able 
to go to school, are working or are able to work. For 
the subgroups the percentages are class I 76.3 per cent, 
class II A 65.6 per cent, class II B 32.3 per cent, class 
III 13.5 per cent, class E 71.1 per cent and class F 
77.5 per cent. This summar)'^ supports our natural 

Table 8. — Deceased Patients Classified by Cause of Death 
and Age at Death 


Cause o£ Death 


ran. 21, 1910 

plays as large a part in the progression of cardiova<;cular 
disease as has been previously believed. If this is true 
the training of cardiac patients and their placement in 
industp' constitutes as great a responsibility for the 
ph 3 'sician as an}' other form of therapeutics — in fact 
in class I and II A a much more important responsi- 
bility than medication or other forms of therapy.” 

aiortality 

Of our total number of children, 144 (21 per cent) 
have died. Another 15 per cent are either out of town 
or could not be located. Since we have felt that during 
the first few years of the institution the wrong type 
of case was accepted by the hospital and that the 
follow-up in these cases was inadequate, we are not 
surprised to find that the mortality rate for the first 
four and a half year period is unnecessarily high 
(table 7). 

Thus eliminating the years 1922 through 1926 and 
determining the loss of life among our discharges from 

Table 9. — Deceased Patients Classified by Age at Primary 
Rheumatic Manifestation and Time Elapsing 
Before Death 


Duration o£ Time Elapsina Between First 
Manifestation and Death 


Age at 





-■ * 




Primary 

Total 

Less 





12 Yr. 


Manifes- 

Chil- 

Than 

1*2 . 

3-5 

6-8 

9-11 

ami 

Un- 

tation 

dren 

1 Vr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Tr. 

Yr. 

Over known* 

-Ml ages 

144 

8 

20 

41 

22 

15 

8 

CO 

3 years 

13 



5 

1 

5 

I 


4 years 

9 



3 

3 

1 

1 

.. 

5 years.. . . 

IS 



o 

10 

3 



Cyc.irs... . 

17 


4 

8 

3 


i 


1 years. . . . 

20 

1 

5 

8 

1 

*3 

2 


8 years 

10 

2 

1 






9 years 

11 

•■> 

2 

.1 

2 

2 



10 years 

9 


4 

2 


1 

2 


11 years 

.5 


1 

2 



1 


12 years.. 

4 

i 

I 

1 





13 years.. .. 

1 







1 

Xolilstoryf.. 

13 







13 

No record!.. . 

14 







14 


Con- Acute Infec- 

gestive Rheu- tious Non- 

Age at Total Heart matic Endo- Sudden Pneu- cardiac 

Death Children Failure Infection carditis Death monia Deaths 


All ages 

144 

104 

11 

9 

9 

5 

5 years 

o 

2 





6 years 

4 

1 

i 

i 



7 years 

6 

5 





8 years 

12 

9 

2 


1 

1 

9 years 

5 

2 

2 


I 

1 

1 

10 years 

11 

s 


1 

11 years 

16 

14 

i 




12 years 

20 

16 

•t 


i 

i 

13 years 

21 

18 

i 

1 


1 

14 years 

10 

S 

1 




15 years 

10 

6 


2 

i 


16 years 

7 

4 




17 years 

5 

5 





18 years 

o 

1 





19 years 

3 

1 




20 years 

2 

1 




21 years 

3 

2 





22 years 

23 years 

2 



i 



24 years 

1 





25 years 
26 - years 




i 



27 years 

2S years 

i 



•• 


•• 


issumption that, as a group, an early estimation of 
he functional capacit}- is an index to the prognosis. 

Table 6 might serve to call attention to the impor- 
ance of rehabilitation and placement in industiy^of 
hose handicapped with cardiovascular disease. - It 
eems questionable whedier physical effort is respon- 
dble fo^r the production of cardiovascular disease or 

IS. Stroud. W. D.: Di 

rho«e Handicapped with Cardiovn-cular V - 

fXnv. 2> 1935. 


* Includes f!ie sf.v chJIdrcn whose deaths were due to causes othn than 
heart disease. 

f No history of rheumatic fever, chorea or card/tls could he ohta/nM. 

♦ Ago at primary manifestation unknown, or record of rheumatic hJ« 
tory previous to odmisslon not available. 


1927 to 1937. we find a mortality of 14.S per ceni. or 
seventy-six deaths. Of this modified group only 
twenty-seven children (5.3 per cent) are out of town 
and thirty (5.9 per cent) have not been located. Accord- 
ing to a report from the House of the Good Samaritan 
in Boston,^ 24.2 per cent of their 1,000 patients, with 
an average follow-iip of ten years, arc dead, hi a 
ten year follow-up of 1,000 patients at the County Con- 
valescent Heart Hospital for Children at \Vcst \\ ick- 
ham, England,’® for patients with acquired heart 
disease, there was a mortality of 12.3 per cent an 
excellent record with only an additional 6 per cent of 
patients in poor health. In the first ten years (1920- 
1930) of the Irvington House ” 24 per cent of the 
patients bad died at the time of the report. Coonif)?.' 
reporting on 253 patients with cardiac infection in 
Bristol, England, showed that 21.4 per cent had dicfi 
m'thin ten years after the primary manifestation of 
rheumatic fever. This percentage is identical with that 
previouslv reported from the Children’s Heart Hospital 
in the ten vear study.' In a group of 395 patient.- 


ir. ^cblcsincrr (fcotnotw 2 arJ 19). ^ 

i*" l?a*«ev R H.: Irvin^cn The Ttft T<n 

r!al>si. of be -Mcruiiiy Rcccr.!.. I9.>0.1930. por.u,! ,r. jamrSirt 

C. r.: tlnrt Di<««-. VorL. Wiii;.-: 

.•cjj t Cr..’l92L 
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VOtUMK 114 
Numrfr S 

witliout institutional convalescent care reported on b\- 
Wilson, Lingg and Croxford,’*’ only 11.9 per cent had 
died in ten years. 

A special study of the deceased patients was made 
in connection with this report. The cause of death 
was sought for each one of the 144 fatalities. A satis- 
factory report was obtained on all but two ; in_ one of 
these death was said to be due to acute bronchitis and 
in the other case to “grip with complications.” Wc 
assume that these were noncardiac deaths and they are 
so listed in table 8. This table reveals that congestive 
heart failure claims the largest group (104 patients) ; 
eleven apparently died of acute rheumatic infection 
without signs of decompensation, nine died of bacterial 
endocarditis (three acute and six subacute), nine died 
suddenly (one from a pulmonary infarct, five from 


( Cincinnati), “ 7.3 years — with one half of initial infec- 
tions occurring between the ages from 6 to 9 years 
(New York),!” 7 years (New Haven),’® 10.2 years 
(England),’® 7 years (England), =“ 6.8 years (Philadel- 
phia);® at the Irvington House (New York)” the 
mean age is 8 j^ears, while more were infected at age 7 
than at any other single age. Fifty-three per cent of 
our children who died had their first rheumatic attack 
at 7 years or earlier and 28 per cent had their first 
attack from 8 to 13 years of age, while the records do 
not gir'e the information for the remaining 19 per cent 
for reasons cited in table 9. 

The greatest mortality occurred between three to 
five years after the primary manifestation of rheumatic 
fever. Nineteen per cent of the 144 children lived less 
than three years and 48 per cent less than six years. 


Table 10. — Experience in Prcynancy of Girls Discharged front the Children’s Heart Hospital 



Total 

Total 

’ 

No 


Married 

Preg- 

CompU- 

Number of Pregnancies 

Girls 

nanclc.'* 

cation? 

a'otiil girls 

40 

47 

3-2 

ilarriod, never pregnant 

13 



One pregnancy • 

14 

13 

9t 

Two pregnancies t 

, . . . 7 

14 

s 

Three pregnanc.es 

5 

15 

11§ 

Four pregnancies 

1 

4 

4 


Course of Pregnancy 


Signs of 

Rheunifttic Activity Decompensation 


Mis- 

Thera- 

peutic 

^ u 

During 

After 

— A, 

During 

After 

Other 

Como!l» 

carriage 

Aboitlon 

Pregnancy 

Delivery 

Pregnnnev 

Delivery 

cations 

4 

1 

4 

1 

o 

1 

o 

i 


*1 

1 

i 


*1 

o 


9 



*2 

2 

1 


1 






* Tiirec patient.s included who linve not yet been delivered. § Includes one patient pregnant now for the third time, 

t Two coses cf tw’Bs included. # Also sterilized. 

1 Includes three cesarenn deliveries and two sterilizntion operotions. 


embolism and three from causes not definitely stated), 
five died of pneumonia and six died of noncardiac 
causes. Information obtained concerning the presence 
of auricular fibrillation in the fatal cases is rather 
meager. Two of the cases of sudden deatli were accom- 
panied by auricular fibrillation (age of onset unknown), 
while in three there was no fibrillation, and for the 
remaining four this information was not learned. Among 
those who died of congestive heart failure, auricular 
fibrillation was present in thirteen and absent in nine- 
teen and there was no record for the remaining 
seventy-two. Five patients had auricular fibrillation 
starting shortly before death ; four had had fibrillations 
for some time — one for as long as five years. The 
ages of onset of auricular fibrillation were one at 7 
years, one at 8 years, one at 11 years, three at 13 years, 
one at 16 years, one at 19 years and one at 23 years. 

The youngest patient to die was 5 years old and the 
oldest 28 years. Eighty-one per cent of deaths occurred 
before the age of 16, with the heaviest grouping between 
ages 8 to 16. This may be significant for the surviving 
children, since 75 per cent of them are now over 16 
years of age. It appears that the children rvho live 
tlirough the adolescent period have a good chance of 
reaching maturity. Wilson and her associates’® note 
that at the age of about 12 years the tendency to acute 
infection begins to diminish. Schlesinger stresses his 
conviction that puberty is the determining period at 
which the power of resistance to rheumatic infection 
increases, cutting down on the number of recurrences. 
One of our patients died of active rheumatic fever at 
16 years of age but none at an older age. 

Iherc is uniformity of opinion as to the age at 
which rheumatic fever usually begins its course. In 
our group the^Iargest number of first attacks occurred 
at the age of 7 years. From other studies the average 
ages at onset arc 8 years (Boston) ■* from 7 to S years 


When the thirty cases are eliminated in which the dura- 
tion of the disease is unknown, the percentage of 
patients living less than six years becomes 61. Eight 
children lived longer than twelve years, the oldest sur- 
viving twenty-one years after her initial attack at 7 
years. There is no apparent indication in table 9 
that the children in whom rheumatic fever occurred 
early in childhood have a shorter span of life than 
those in whom the onset of the disease came later. If 
the patients are divided into two subgroups, one with 
onset ages of 3 through 7 years and the other with onset 

For 

Cant 

16 
12 


e 

4 


Swsonal prevalence of primviri* manifestations .and reactivations of rheu- 
matic fever. Three hundred and seventy-seven (46 per cent) of 816 
primary infections and reactivations occurred between February and 
May, 



ages of 8 through 12 years, those in the latter sub- 
group have the higher percentage mortality during the 
first six years of the disease. Wilson and her asso- 
ciates ’® likewise found no apparent relationship between 
mortality and the duration of the disease. However, 
at the Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia ® “there was 
a distinct drop in the death rate among the older cliil- 
dren who were first taken ill between 9 and 11 years 
of age.” Halsey,” studying 203 children under insti- 

19. Paul. T. R.: Arc Susceptibility to Famili.il Infection in Rheumatic 
Fever, J. Clm. Investigation lO: 53-60 (April) 1931, 

20. Poynton. F. J.: Observations on the Nature and Symptoms of 
Cardiac Infection in Childhood, Brit. M. J, 1: 249 (March 2) 1918. 
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tutional care, for whom an estimation of the duration 
after the onset of the disease to death could be deter- 
mmed found that approximately 16.2 per cent died in 
the fourth year of the disease; 25 per cent of deaths 
occurred within the first six years, and m two thirds 
the duration was less than eight years. Only one fifth 
ot nis patients survived ten j’ears or more. Ash ® 
reports that, of ninety-three deceased children with 
clinic care,^one third of the deaths occurred within the 
first year, ol per cent within two 3 ’ears and 74 per cent 
within five years of the onset. 
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SEASONAL INCIDENCE 

The dates of onset of 816 attacks of rheumatic fever, 
chorea and acute carditis were learned, and the accom- 
panying chart shows that the largest number of attacks 
occurred in March, with a high incidence as well in 
February, April and May. Forty-six per cent of the 
816 attacks occurred in these four months. The lowest 
number of attacks was in July, August and September. 

It is of interest to know the seasonal incidence for 
one’s locality and compare it with other reports. 
Coombs found a maximum incidence in England dur- 
ing the months of December and January. In a report 
from two hospitals in London and one in Glasgow,-^ 
the highest incidence is in the three months November, 
December and January, with the lowest incidence in 
the summer months. Sutton ^ reports that the peak in 
New York is reached in April, with the low incidence 
during October. 

PREGNANCY 

An attempt has been made to determine the effect 
of marriage and childbirth on the girls in this series 
(table 10). Of all those living whom we have been able 
to follow up, thirty-eight of the girls are married and 
two have had illegitimate children (one at 15 and one 


IMeuniei ^ in 1898 was the first to einploi’ gastric 
lavage as a means of establishing the diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis in infants and children. Although both his idea 
and his results were good, bis work was almost for- 
gotten until 1927, when Armand-Delille - and \’ibert 
revived it. Since then Poulscn, Jensen and Husted = 
and again Poulsen,^ M^’aUgren.'' Boer,® Kereszturi and 
her co-workers,‘ Saye and bis co-workers,® Collis," 
Gourley and many others have used the method witli 
ver}' favorable results. 

At first this method was used onlj' on infants and 
children, as originally described by Mennier.^ Clausen “ 
has the distinction of being the first to report results 
on adults. As time went on the value of tlie nietliod 
became more evident, and its usefulness has been estab- 
lished for diagnosis and for control of treatment not 
only of children but also of adults. Among others, 
Ulmar and Ornstein,'^ Gad,’® Levin,” Bobrov,” 
Stiehm,” Boide and Sinionin ” and Gullbring and 
Levin’® have reported work on adults. 

At the Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
we have been doing stomacli lavages on our adult 
patients whose sputum was negative for tidiercle bacilli 
since Februarj'' 1934. A preliminary report of this 


at 17 }'ears). Thirteen of these forty girls have never 
been pregnant, but among the remaining twentj'-seven 
there is a record of forty-seven pregnancies. None of 
those who are known to have died were married. Only 
one girl suffered definite congestive failure at deliver)', 
and she has been sterilized. Two others showed slight 
symptoms of congestive failure during pregnancy but 
went through deliver)' successfully. “Other complica- 
tions” include one case of hypertension with threatened 
abortion and one of severe hemorrhage at the time of 
the first menstrual period after deliver)'. 


SUMMARY 

1. Six hundred and eighty-five children threatened 
with or suffering from rheumatic heart disease who 
have been treated at the Children’s Heart Hospital of 
Philadelphia, between 1922 and 1937, have been studied. 

2. It is believed that available educational facilities, 
attention to h)-giene, adequate medical supervision and 
ability to adjust the child ph)-sically and emotionally 
to his handicaps are factors to justify such convalescent 
institutional care, and further that opportunities for 
research and training are made available. 

3. An apparent resistance among Negroes to rheu- 
matic fever was noted but otlierwise the evidence 
regarding the relationship of race to rheumatic fever 
did not appear to be significant. 

4 Among twentv-seven girls who became pregnant, 
only one suffered definite congestive failure at delivery. 
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work was made in 1935 and 1937."° At present we 
present a series oV.l,Q0Q patients' of whom-970 (97 per 
cent) were over 10 years "of age. • This is shown in 
table 1 and in the chart.' This group of patients with 
negative sputum represents about 11 per cent of the 
total admissions to the ' Municipal Sanitarium from 
February 1934 to October 1938. 


PROCEDURE 


The patients arise in the morning but are not allowed 
any food or liquids. Before aspiration .they are given 
4 ounces (120 cc.) of sterile distilled water to drink. 
Immediately after the patients have swallowed the water 
a regular Ewald tube is passed and the’ contents of the 
stomach are aspirated, the whole procedure taking from 
fifteen to twenty seconds. 

At first we used ordinary tap water, but this was 
criticized on the grounds that acid-fast bacilli may be 
found- in tap water. Although we have never found 
a false positive i-esult, nevertheless we now use boiled 
distilled water. Another factor that was thought might 
cause a false positive result was that the Ewald tubes 
and bulbs might not have been cleaned properly. We 
checked this by washing all the cleaned tubes and bulbs 
with sterile distilled water and treating the sediment as 
is usually done in a routine way. The results of this 
procedure showed an absence of any acid-fast bacilli 
on culture or on guinea pig inoculation. The method 
of sterilization of the bulbs and tubes is as follows: 
They are washed with hot water and then with tincture 
of green soap. Then the}' are immersed in 20 per cent 
saponated solution of cresol for forty-five minutes, after 
which the bulbs and tubes are washed again with hot 
water and dried. The basins are treated in the same 
way. We conclude, therefore, that after the tubes and 
bulbs are properly waslied and sterilized they are free 
from any tubercle bacilli. 

One of us (S. J. C.) has developed a special technic 
for passing the Ewald tube. The method is as follows : 
Insert a cold wet Ewald tube about 1^4 inches (4 cm.) 
into the center of the patient’s mouth. At the same 
time the patient is told to bite the tube lightly with his 
teeth and to breathe deeply through the mouth. The 
patient’s head is flexed sharply so that his chin rests 
on his chest. The operator’s left hand is placed around 
Che posterior part of the patient’s neck, appl}'ing a down- 
ward pressure. The position of the arm serves two 
purposes; first, it keeps the patient’s head flexed on 
the chest; second, it acts as a vise and keeps the patient 
under control. The patient is told to release his bite on 
the tube, and as he does so the operator., gradually and 
steadily passes the tube down with his right hand. The 
bulb is connected, and when fluid appears in the glass 
section of the tube it is immediately withdrawn. The 
whole procedure should not take more, than fifteen to 
twenty seconds. By this method, 2 ounces (60 cc.) of 
the 4 ounces ingested can be aspirated. 

The aspirated contents are placed in. sterile bottles, 
sent to the bacteriologic laboratory and worked up as 
soon as possible. Here the contents are centrifuged in 
100 cc._ tubes for forty-five minutes at a speed of 2,500 
revolutions a minute. In most cases the sediment was 
rather scant and all, or the greater part of it, was used 
for animal inoculation. When there was enough sedi- 
ment, part of it was treated with acid ■ or alkali and 
cultured on cream and Lowenstein-Jensen medium. 


19. Stadnldicnko .-V. JI. S., and Cohen, S. T.; Rend before tl 
■Mississippi } alley .Medical Society in 1933. 

n’'’’’"''’'’' .4- -U- .S- Cohen. S. J.: Gastric Lavace as 
Tul“c A°Tr’°’a3^ wf Tuberculosis, Ns 


Since this work was more or less experimental and 
since there was doubt M'hether the acid-fast bacilli M'ere 
tubercle bacilli, animal inoculations M'ere made_ in all 
the thousand cases, regardless of the results with the 
smears. In the beginning of our work u'e used treated 
specimens for animal inoculation, but we observed in 
a few instances that while specimens showed typical 
acid-fast bacilli on the smears they failed to produce 
tuberculosis in animals. Repeated inoculations, how- 
ever, with untreated specimens from the same patient 
gave positive results. This led us to the belief that 
some of the bacilli might be killed by treatment ; there- 
fore almost all the animals in this series were inoculated 
with untreated specimens. The mortality due to sec- 
ondary infections among the guinea pigs inoculated with 
untreated specimens was less than 1 per cent, and most 



of the deaths occurred in the summer, when the mor- 
tality in guinea pigs is always higher. 

Several investigators have questioned the use of 
untreated sediment of stomach lavage. They state that 
most of their guinea pigs die of secondary infections. 
In checking our procedure we find that we inoculated 
the guinea pigs as soon as possible, usually v'ithin two 
hours after the stomach was aspirated. This short 
interval does not alloM' enough time for the growth 
of other types of bacteria. If more time is required, 
it is recommended that the specimen be kept in the ice 
box until it can be worked up. 

Another important factor in preventing secondary 
infections and spontaneous tuberculosis in guinea pigs 
is to begin with healthy stock and to give good care 
after the animal is inoculated. This requires a skilled 
caretaker and a hygienic breeding house and animal 
hospital. 

The guinea pigs were usually killed at the end of 
two months. \^ery few of these animals, even with 
extensive tuberculosis, died before this time. Smears 
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and cultures were made from the inguinal Ivmpli nodes frmtm J a < i • n ■. 

or spleen, or from both. The diagnosis of tuberculosis )■ f 21o patients who were 

^ ,™,ps r.is7£ 

which tubercle bacilli were never found by routine pig inoculation. TJiei two culmreriibcViiocuSed 
tl” Stomach lavages were done to help into the guinea pigs proved to be virulent. Of the 21 1 

diagnosis, mid a group used to guide patients who produced tuberculosis in guinea pigs, tliere 
therapy and to study its effect one with far advanced type B involve.nait Jhosc 

most ot tlie patients in this series (excluding con- direct smear of the stomach washing showed at least 
trois with negative results) had rather scanty sputum, 10 acid-fast bacilli per field, yet the guinea jiig slioived 
and that perhaps is one of the main reasons why it was only enlargement of the inguinal lymph nodes. Tlie 
difficult to find the sputum positive by direct or con- repeated stomach lavage in this case produced tlie same 
centration examinations. result, and even when a pure culture of tlie bacilli was 

Poulsen and Anderson have shown that the per- injected into a guinea pig the only pathologic change 
centage of positive results increases with the number of observed was the enlargement of the inguinal lynipii 
the repeated lavages. In their series of 199 tubercu- node. This was the only bacillary strain of low virii- 
lous cliildren (from 6 to 10 years of age) they obtained lence encountered in the series. 

positive results with 152, or 77 per cent, on the first There were three patients in tin's group who were 
washing ; but when the procedure was repeated three absolutely insensitive to the Mantoux test. One patient 
times the number of positive results increased to 193 had miliary tuberculosis, dying two days after leaving 

the Municipal Sanitarium. The condition of two otlier 
Table 1.—T!ic IVholc Series of One Thousand Cases Arranged patients was diagnosed as far advanced tuberculosis. 

According to Age in Decades One was absolutely insensitive to the Mantou.x test at 

- -■ - ■ : ■ . — : the time the stomach washing was found positive, hut 

Group 1 Groups the patient later had a strongly positive Mantoux reac- 

Agc.vr. A B A B Group 3 Control Control tion. I he third patient was found positive for bacilli 

^4 ^0 ^2 ^0 ^2 ^8 three different times on stomacli lavage. The jiaticiit 

101 14 45 83 m 35 w. is having pneumothorax therapy, is feeling ivell, but is 

40 - 5 o"".",'.' 14 4 ^4 in 33 3 30 absolutely insensitive to the Mantoux test. This 

coco!;!;!;'.!!!;!!;!! 1 0 2 3 Ts 0 8 involvement might belong to the Besnier-Boeck-Schau- 

7o!so""!'!!'"!"!' o o o o i o o mann type. Only fifty-nine patients of this group were 

Totni number HI IS m receiving collapse therapy. n in 

Positive smears.... 00 18 41 0 0 30 0 There were twelve deaths (a.6 per cent) in this 

No. of cases with group. With three postmortem e.xammations. 

No. of deaths 12 s 0 4 3 8 17 As already mentioned, sixty-six patients in this group 

■ — — “ had positive smears yet their sputums ivere never {oiind 

(96 per cent), and after five washings they obtained positive. Some of the smears of the stomach iiasliinp 

100 per cent positive results. Similar observations were ivere very strongly positive, and it is rather ai icu o 

made by Gullbring and Levin » on their series of 348 explain why a patient having over eighty negative sjai- 

adult patients, although the exact figures ivere not given, turns should have 2a baedh per field on stomac i ai age. 

The majority of the patients in our series had only In some cases this may be explmned on ic lasis 

one stomach lavage. Of 1,000 subjects 120 bad two bronchial peristalsis 

lavages and twenty had three. Of these 140 subjects, tions to go into tlie smmacii without ^ 

eight yielded positive results on the second lavage but gested by Ulmar and Ornstem. - Most 
not on the first, and two on the third and not on the when questioned, state that tb^- cither I'ave no coiig 

first two. This increases the positive results by 7.3 or raise practically nothing. The niajoritj ot spntuii 

ner cent on repetition. In all our cases, however, from specimens in group 1 are nothing more than “ 

a feiv to many months had elapsed between the repeated is known that the introduction of pneumothorax ti 

lavaees, so there is the possibility of a change in the apy usually stops the cough and dirninishcs the cxpcc- 

condition of these particular patients. toration. It is for these t\yo groups of patients, ‘ncr<-G . 

We have divided the 1,000 patients into three mam — tliosc who do not cough and tliosc rccening pnciimo 
«rouns with two subgroups and also positive and nega- thorax therapy— that stornach lavage 
tive controls. The composite data of all patients arc value, first in the diagnosis and second m the prj„ 

«lir.«-n in tables 2 and 3. nosis of the disease. . 

There were thirty-six patients in group 1 B. Their 
GROUP I sputum was negative at the time wlicn the rc.siills of 

Group 1 comprised 249 patients. They had evidences stQ,„acli lavage tverc positive. Later on, however, the 
of iiiberciilosis by x-ray or clinical study or by both, patjents also ivere found positive for bacilli on routine 

The results of sputum examination were alwa.vs nega- examination. Tlie time that elapsed iK-iween 

tive but the results of stomach lavage were positive. o,,taining the positive stomach washing and obseiwing 

Of these 249 patients, thirty-six became positive for positive sputum varied from a feu' months to four and 

bacilli on sputum examination later, necessitating the ^ case. Tlie particular condition was 

division of the group into two subgr oups, A and B. luinimal A type at the time the stoni.ich ly.aBhing 

^ — ; A o.- ' B-as found positive. Xow it is diagnocerl .ns moderately 

Bfcliu advanced B with a r.o=.tive sputum. 

mnscr of Infection, Am. J. Di‘- Child. J. . JL le ■ 
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lu this group, eighteen patients (50 per cent) were 
found positive on smear, and all thirty-six were positive 
on guinea pig inoculation. Twelve of them were receiv- 
ing treatment other than routine. The mortality in 
this group was very high; there were eight (22 per 
cent) deaths with two postmortem examinations. Their 
pulmonarj^ infections were of recent origin, as shown 
first by the negative sputums which finally became posi- 
tive as the disease progressed, and second by the low 
age incidence associated with the high mortality. This 
group of patients, in spite of sanatorium care and col- 
lapse therapy, have the poorest prognosis. They no 
doubt include those with rapidly progressive involve- 
ment who, according to Brauning’s observations, 
comprise 20.9 per cent of all patients in the beginning 
of the disease. They represent the “sunrise" of the 
disease. 

GROUP 2 

In group 2 there were 253 patients. They not only 
had clinical and x-ray evidence of tuberculosis, but all 
of them, with the exception of twenty, once had positive 


culous tracheobronchitis, bronchial catarrh or some 
other cause of the positive results. All of these features 
afford an excellent opportunitj' for a clinical-pathologic 
investigation as to the causes. 

Group 2B is composed of 159 patients of whom 139 
had positive sputum and twenty had been found positive 
before bj' stomach lavage only. All 159 patients were 
negative on the last stomach lavage. Of this group, 
no received some form of collapse therapy. Only three 
patients of twenty who were found positive by stomach 
lavage and not by routine sputum examination received 
treatment at the time of the positive washing; but, 
when results of stomach lavage became negative, all but 
three were receiving collapse therapy. There were four 
deaths (2.5 per cent) in this group but no postmortem 
examination. These patients illustrate the value of col- 
lapse therapy in pulmonary tuberculosis in producing 
an absence of tubercle bacilli not only in the sputum 
but also in the stomach washings. 

Groups 2 A and 2B are being followed further to 
test the effect of therapy. 


Table 2.— Results Obtained for S24 Patients u-ith Pulmonary Tuberculosis 



Group 1 

Patients with Kegative Sputum 

A B 

Stomach Washing 
Stomach Washing Positive and Later 
Positive Sputum Positive 

Group 2 

Patients Who Were Positive but 
Whose Sputums Were Negative for the 
Previous Nine Months or More 

Group 3 

Patients Who 
Always Had 
Negative Sputums: 
Stomach Washing 
Also Negative 

Positive Control 
Patients Who 
Had One or T\vo 
Positive Sputums; 
Stomacii Washing 
Positive 

A 

Stomach Washing 
Positive 

B 

Stomach Washing 
Negative 



' 



No 


No 


No 


No 


Collapse Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Collapse 

Typo oi Lesion 

Therapy Therapy 

TBcrapr 

Therapy 

Therapy 

Therapy 

Therapy 

Therapy 

Therapy 

Therapy 

Therapy 

Therapy 

Minimal A 

1 0 
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11 

5 

39 

,, 
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0 
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1 
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11 
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10 
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Total 
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12 

21 

53 

41 

110 

49 

79 

1S3 

21 

on 


213 


139 


262 
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sputum. These twenty patients were previously found 
positive on stomach lavage, but they were never found 
positive on routine sputum examination. At the time 
the last stomach lavages were done on this group their 
sputum had been negative for at least nine months 
on routine examination. Of these 253 patients, ninety- 
four were found positive on stomach lavage, while 159 
were negative even by this e.xamination. We divided 
this group into subgroups A and B. 

In group 2 A there were ninety-four patients whose 
.sputum had once been positive but had been negative 
for at least nine months on routine e.xamination before 
stomach washings were found positive. Of the ninety- 
four patients, forty-one (43 per cent) were found posi- 
tive by smear, and all ninetj’-four were positive by 
guinea pig inoculation. Of these patients, fifty-three 
were having other treatment than routine. There were 
six deaths ( 6.5 per cent) with one postmortem exami- 
nation. 

riiis group showed that certain patients having col- 
lapse therapy have open lesions for long inten'als even 
though the results of routine sputum examination are 
negative. Many ma.v have had small lesions on the 
contralateral side, only partial c ollapse, ulcerative tuber- 

.![('.<■ BcsJun dcr LraRentuberkiilo^c Ireira 
i'.T\\;icneencn, I.cij'zifr. Georp Thieme, 1938. 


GROUP 3 

Group 3 is made up of 262 patients whose condition 
was diagnosed as pulmonary tuberculosis by clinical 
or x-ray examination, or both; yet their sputum has 
always been negative and also their stomach washings. 
It is to be regretted that only forty-two of this group 
had repeated lavages. As Poulsen and others have 
pointed out, repeated lavages increase the percentages 
markedl}'. Had we repeated the stomach lavages on 
all 262 patients we might have found some of them posi- 
tive. Yet this is not the principal cause of the negative 
results. One reason is that sevent)"-nine patients 
received collapse therapy; another reason is that there 
was a high percentage of minimal and moderately 
advanced lesions. In these cases of minimal tubercu- 
losis the diagnosis was made cither from a history of 
two or three symptoms such as fever, cough, hemor- 
rhage. loss of weight or pleurisy or from some small 
shadows on the x-ra}' plate. 

Perhaps the most interesting cause for the negatii-e 
results in this particular group is that it contained a 
high percentage of patients in whom the disease had 
apparent!}’ run its course and had become spontaneously 
arrested or healed, otherwise known as the “good 
chronic.c." That is. there was a predominance of patient.s 
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belonging to clinical class A. This is indicated by the 
marked shift from the young adult to the patient of 
middle or old age m this group, as revealed in the 
chart. 

In tivent 3 '-eight cases the diagnosis ivas pleurisy with 
eiiusion; in ten of them pleural fluid was found posi- 
tive, in four it was negative and in fourteen it was not 
examined. The fourteen patients entered the Municipal 
Sanitarium after practically all their pleural fluid had 
been absorbed. 

There were three deaths (1.1 per cent) in this group, 
but no postmortem examinations. One death occurred 
in the group of patients who had pleurisy with effusion ; 
one patient had silicotuberculosis, and the third had 
far advanced fibroid involvement. 

POSITIVE CONTROLS 

A statement has been made that patients with frankly 
positive sputum are usually negative by stomach lavage, 
but we were not able to confirm it. We tried stomach 
lavage on from thirty to forty positive patients, and 
every one was positive by this test. These frankly posi- 

Table 3. — Negative Controls 

DiaRDOsis Bingnosis 
Nmntcr Confirmed Confirmed 
ol by by 

Diagnosis Cases Autopsy Biopsy 

"Apparently normal" S2 

Only healed calcified lesion 3T 

Bronchiectasis 25 4 

Dung cancer 10 9 4 

Lung abscess ll I 

Syphiiis 7 

Gland tuberculosis 5 

Bronchial asthma 4 

Hodgkin’s disease 3 2 l 

I 3 1.. 


Feb. 24. 1940 

postmortem examinations; sixteen had lung cancers 
(with nine autopsies and four biopsies, which "confinned 
the diagnoses for thirteen) ; eleven had lung abscess 
with one postmortem examination; seven had svpliilis- 
five had gland tuberculosis ; four had broncliial asthma; 
three had Hodgkin^s disease (the diagnosis was con- 
firmed by two autopsies and one biopsj-) ; three Iiad 
cardiac disorders ; three had nontiiberciilons enipj-cnia • 
two had tuberculosis of the spine; two bad iiontnbcr- 
culous pleurisy with effusion, and one each had bron- 
chitis, chronic sinusitis, pneumoconiosis, idiopathic 
spontaneous pneumothorax, tuberculous peritonitis and 
carcinoma of the breast. There were seventeen in this 
group who died (10.4 per cent), and postmortem e.xam- 
inations were made on all of tbeni. 'J'he autopsies con- 
firmed tlie absence of pulmonary tuberculosis. There 
were eighteen patients absolutely insensitive to the 
Mantoux test, five reacted to the 1 to 10 dilution, and 
six reacted to the 1 to 100 dilution. 

CO.MXIENT 

The value of stomach lavage for adults as well as 
for children has greatly exceeded our expectations. 
Perhaps the most gratifying result is the discovery that 
acid-fast bacilli in the stomach content are virulent and 
not indifferent saprophytes. Anotlier equally impor- 
tant observation is that in nontiiberciilons conditions 
acid-fast bacilli are found rarely, if at all. These two 
facts taken together at once rule out sapropliytic acid- 
fast bacilli and possible accidental tubercle bacilli tiiat 
ina)’ be found in the month and stomach. 

In order to support this view we aspirated the stom- 
achs of six healthy scrub women in the Jliinicipal Sani- 
tarium who we thought had been markedly exposed 
to the tubercle bacillus. All tlicse women showed an 


Nontuberculous pleurisy iritli efiusion — 2 

Bronchitis, chronic sinusitis, pneumo- 
coniosis, Idiopathic spontaneous pneu- 
mothorax, tuberculous peritonitis and 

carcinoma of the breast « . . l 

a of each) 

Totals no 17 « 


tive patients, however, are not included in this group. 
Our positive control group consisted of sixty patients, 
fift_v of whom were found positive by sputum only once, 
with from one to ten organisms per slide; the other ten 
patients were found positive twice. Of these sixty 
subjects thirty’-six (60 per cent) were found positive 
by smear, while all sixty were positive by animal inocu- 
lation. 

It is interesting to note that in a_ number of cases 
the sputum showed only one organism per slide but 
the smears from the stomach washings showed more 
than ten per field. Stomach lavages were usually done 
shortly after the sputums were found positive. 

Only twenty-one patients in this group receir ed treat- 
ment other than routine. There were eight deaths (13.o 
per cent) with seven postmortem examinations. 


NEGATIVE CONTROLS 

In this group there were 1/6 patients. They were 
mder observation. The sputums were always n^atiie 
md tJie stomach washings were also negative. Of the 
[76 subjects, fifty-two had a normal x-ray appearance 
md no clinical evidences of tuberculosis or any other 
iisease at the time of examination, while thirty-seven 
lad calcified tubercles. These were discharged as 
lot having any active tuberculosis. The condition of 
wentv-fivd was diagnosed as bronchiectasis, with tour 


absence of tubercle bacilli in the stomach contents. In 
other words, the first observation establishes the fact 
that positive stomach washings indicate an endogenous 
origin of tubercle bacilli in the stomach region or above 
it. The second fact establislies proof that tlicrc is 
no open focus discharging tubercle bacilli and that the 
particular patient either is not tuberculous or has a 
lesion which is enclosed, arrested, or closed b}' treat- 


ment. All of this information is of tremendous iinpor- 
tance in the diagnosis and differential diagnosis of 
tuberculosis and in the control of treatment. Stoinach 
lavage may be called the “court of last appeal iii 
finding tubercle bacilli in the respiratory and upper 
gastrointestinal systems. This applies equally is ell to 
adults and to children. It emphasizes also the tact, 
pointed out by Ulmar and Onistein,»= that sometimes 
tubercle bacilli pass out of the bronchi by pcnstaltic 
waves into the esophagus without cough and without 
contaminating the saliva sufficiently to cause a positive 
reaction. Finally, it is the best method to ohfam cer- 
tified specimens of sputum in suspected fraud. 

TJie first tivo groups represent the net profit of tlic 
method. In all, 249 patients were found positive on 
stomach lavage when up to that time no other last 
had established the diagnosis. Of this number tiiirt}'- 
six later became positive according to other test.s, but 
that was perhaps due to a further ecohition of the 
disease after the time of the analysis. [Most iiivolvt- 
tnents were recent or in the sunrise stage of the dis- 
ease. Of 940 patients negative on direct c.v.aminatioii, 
149 (26.5 per cent) were never found jw-itivc hy any 
jthcr method than stomach lavage, 'faking out the 
jositive and negative controls and the subjects who 
ivere once positive leaves a total of .si! patient- o.i 
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whom to base percentage figures. This gives an effi- 
ciency value ol 48.7 per cent for the type of material 
presented in this report. 

In group 2 there were 253 patients once positive but 
negative for nine months or more on the routine sputum 
examination at the time stomacli lavages were done. 
Out of these 253 subjects ninety-four (group 2 A) were 
found still positive by the lavage method, while 159 
(group 2B) remained negative even by lavage. In 
group 2 A fifty-three patients were under collapse 
therapy, and in group 2 B 110 were receiving this treat- 
ment. 

In group 3 there were 262 patients negative on all 
examinations. The analysis of this group is v'ery inter- 
esting. There were seventy-nine who received pneu- 
mothorax, which could very well account for the 
persistently negative observations. There were sixty- 
eight with minimal involvement in which the disease pre- 
sumably did not advance far enough to discharge bacilli 
in the main bronchi. Twenty-eight had a diagnosis of 
pleurisy, ten of whom were positive, but the sputums 
were always negative. One had cold miliary tuber- 
culosis, three had silicotuberculosis, and seven appar- 
ently had a healing type of adult primary lesion. The 
remaining seventy-six patients had lesions which had 
healed partly or entirdy so that only stringy apical 
fibrosis or an old closed &roid process with emphysema 
remained. They were in the “sundown” stage of the 
disease. Many such patients pass over into the negative 
group with bronchiectatic abscess or emphysema, some 
of which fail even on postmortem examination to show 
the tuberculous origin. Of this group fifty-four were 
over 30. thirty-five over 40 and eighteen over 50 years 
of age. Many no doubt had had the disease for decades. 

In the group of iregative controls there were 176 
subjects. There were twenty-five cases of bronchiec- 
tasis, in most of which the disease may have been of 
nonspecific origin, but in some it may have been old 
“sterilized” tuberculosis. There were sixteen cases of 
lung cancer, in most of which autopsy or biopsies were 
performed. The eleven lung abscesses were more likely 
nonspecific. In the fifty-two “normal” cases there were 
some ephemeral processes causing the patient to be 
sent to the Municipal Sanitarium, but nothing could be 
found on clinical, x-ray or laboratory examination. In 
thirty-seven cases rather large calcified primary lesions 
were the only evidence of disease at the time of the 
examination made after entry to the institution. The 
remainder of the cases are well shown in table 3. 

SUMMARY 

1. A study was made of 1,000 consecutive patients 
who were given stomach lavage in the Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium, 970 of whom were over 10 y'ears of 
age. Of this group, 940 were negative for tubercle 
bacilli by the routine concentration method, fifty were 
positive only once, with from one to ten bacilli per slide, 
and ten were positive only twice at the time stomach 
lavages were done. 

2. The sixty patients just mentioned were found 
positive by stomach lavage and were used as positive 
contiols. There was no point, however, in reporting 
cases strongly positive. 

3. Time were 176 negative controls whose clinical 
.and x-rar' aspect pointed definitelv to a normal status 
at the time of examination or to' diseases other than 
lung tuberculosis. All were negative on stomach lavage. 

4. There were 253 patients who had been positive 
but were negative for nine months or longer, by routine 


examination, before the stomach lavage was performed. 
Of tliese, ninety-four were positive by stomach lavage 
and 159 remained negative. 

5. Of the remaining 511 patients always negative 
by routine methods, 249 (48.7 per cent) were positive 
by the stomach lavage method alone. 

6. Of the remaining 262 patients always negative, 
seventy had early minimal or moderately advanced 
involvement ; seventy-nine received pneumothorax ther- 
apy; twenty-eight had pleural effusions, and seventy 
had terminal fibroid lesions where infiltrative foci had 
disappeared and only stringy fibrosis or fibroid cavities 
remained. This left only twelve patients to be divided 
up among a number of complications or unusual fea- 
tures. 

7. Of 403 with stomach washings positive by guinea 
pig inoculation, 161 (40 per cent) were positive by 
smear. 

8. Of 824 patients with pulmonary tuberculosis, 334 
had some form of collapse therapy, which has been 
present from two months to several years. Of these 
334 patients, seventy-nine (23.7 per cent) were never 
permitted to become positive and 110 (32.9 per cent) 
became negative by stomach lavage, while 145 (43,7 per 
cent) were still positive by stomach wash. 

9. In this study of 1,000 cases we did not include 
any unusual observations or make any comparison 
between the efficiency of the stomach wash and that of 
the sputum culture. We have such a comparison under 
investigation at the present time. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Stomach lavage will find tubercle bacilli that 
become free in the larger bronchi in a manner not 
equaled by any other method used at present. 

2. The patients having tuberculosis who are not found 
positive for tubercle bacilli by stomach lavage include 
those with early minimal or moderately advanced lesions 
which have remained isolated or have been confined to 
the pulmonary parenchyma or otherwise have not dis- 
seminated bacilli into the larger bronchi; completely 
encapsulated lesions, and extrapulmonary tuberculosis, 
none of whicli discharge bacilli into the bronchi or 
pharynx. 

3. Completely healed tuberculous lesions and non- 
tuberculous diseases are uniformly negative by stomach 
lavages. 

4. As stomach lavage seems to come nearer than any 
other method to finding all virulent tubercle bacilli, it 
should be adopted as the ultimate standard for absolute 
negativity or apparent cure of patients having had or 
suspected of having tuberculosis. It is also useful in the 
elimination of frauds. 

5. AVhile it is not practical or even necessary for 
universal use, the efficiency of any method used or 
recommended for practical use may well be standard- 
ized by it. 

6. It is an excellent method to control the. efficiency 
of collapse therapj’. 

7 . It should be emphasized again that during collapse 
therapy the absence of tubercle bacilli in only one stom- 
ach washing does not necessarily signify that the disease 
is arrested. The washings must be repeated at frequent 
intervals. Especially is this true when the collapsed 
lung is reexpanding. 

8. No patient with clinical signs of tuberculosis who 
has negative sputum should be considered negative until 
gastric aspiration has yielded negative results. 
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DIAGNOSTIC VALUE OF OCCULT 
HEMATURIA 

A STUDY OF 3,000 SPECIMENS OF URINARY 
SEDIMENT 

JOSEPH H. BARACH. M.D. 

AND 

L. LEWIS PENNOCK, M.D. 
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This article is based on an investigation concerning 
the meaning and clinical implications of occult blood 
in the urine. To this end we examined 3,000 specimens 
of urine obtained from 681 ambulatory patients. The 
group, in the main, was made up of patients with 
cardiac, vascular, circulatory, renal, nutritional and 
other nonacute types of diseases. It did not include 
gross hematuria such as occurs in from 40 to 60 per 
cent of patients whose disorders are finally diagnosed 
as surgical conditions of the genito-urinary tract. 

THE TOLIDINE TEST 

A small amount of blood or hemoglobin is best 
detected by the orthotolidine test, which is sensitive 
up to 1 part of blood in 24,000 parts of urine. One 

Table 1. — Influence of Sex on Hcinatnrta 

Numboc ot Positive Tolidine 


Ses Patients Reaction. % 

Male a-2l 40 

Femaic SOO GO 


Table 2. — Hydrogen Ion Conccniraiion and the 
Tolidine Reaction 


Jove. A. jr. A. 
Feb, 24, 19to 


It need Hardly be emphasized that the dctectioii of 
even small amounts of blood in the urine is desirable 
tu clinica.1 work at all tinios. 

Our observations cover a period of four and ono half 
pars, during which time wc have had ample oppor- 
tunity m note the frequency and intensit 3 - of the reac- 
tion with various disease states. AA'e found it convenient 
and sufficiently accurate to classify the reactions as 
grade Ij 2 and 3, As outlined b}’ Stone and Burke 
and verified by ourselves, grade 1 (1 plus) corresponds 
to from 1,300 to 1,300 red blood cells per cubic centi- 
7 ^ corresponds to from 4,000 to 

7,000 red blood cells per cubic centimeter, and 3 plus 
corresponds to from 15,000 to 20,000 red blood ccll.s 
per cubic centimeter. 


In performing the test, 15 cc. of urine is centrifuged 
at high speed for live minutes. After the supematant 
liquid has been decanted and discarded, part of the 
sediment is used for the usual microscopic examination. 
To the remainder of the sediment in the centrifuge tube 
is added 2 drops of 1 per cent solution of orthotolidine 
in methyl alcohol, followed by 4 drops of acetic acid- 
hydrogen peroxide mixture (glacial acetic acid 1 part 
and commercial hydrogen peroxide 2 parts). Positii'e 
reactions consist of a greenish blue lasting one minute 
(1 plus), a deeper blue lasting up to two minutes (2 
plus) and a deep blue lasting more than two minutes 
(3 plus). Strong alkalis, as 10 per cent sodium 
li 3 'droxide, will give a positive reaction, but the com- 
mon organic or inorganic urinary constituents do not. 
Iodides or bromides in the urine will give a falsely 
positive reaction, consisting of a deep bluish black with 
precipitation of black granules. Excess ascorbic acid 
in the urine, as during tests or administration of vita- 
min C, will inhibit the orthotolidine reaction and pre- 


vent its appearance. 

INCIDENCE 


Number of Positive Rcac- 


puol Urine Teats tion.% 

2 2 50.0 

4 60 J8.5 

0 150 56.7 

5 SlO 42.0 

20 25 52.0 


drop of blood in 1,500 cc., an average daih' output, will 
give a positive reaction. For clinical purposes this 
chemical method of detecting blood in the urine is more 
accurate than the usual microscopic search for red blood 
cells; it yields a greater number of positive results. 
Its interpretation, however, must be tempered with clin- 
ical judgment. While the presence of a positive occult 
blood reaction indicates bleeding somewhere along the 
urogenital tract and nothing else, one must interpret 
its clinical significance in the light of medical expenence. 

The orthotolidine test has been used to_ detect blood 
since its introduction by Ruttan and Hardisty in 1912. 
Stone and Burke = in 1934 observed that (1) wdien 
red blood cells are present in the urine a positive tolidine 
reaction will be found, (2) that red blood cells in the 
urine are not ordinarily detected with the microscope 
until their number exceeds 5,000 per cubic centimeter 
of urine, and (3) that persistent obsen-ation of more 
than 1,000 red blood cells per cubic centimeter is oi 
clinical significance and merits fu rther consideration. 

Read before the A«esbeo>- Counl.v .IfedlcM Scclely. Kmburgb. April 

R. F- 

smoe. WL.J.. -^Burbe. G. T.: _Im^ 

E^pedall.v in Crme, J. A. M. A. ■ 


Of 3,000 specimens taken from a group of 6S1 gen- 
eral medical patients, ive found that 33 per cent sliowcd 
positive tolidine reactions. At the same time we also 
found that 67 per cent of these 3,000 specimens showed 
positive reactions for albumin in the urine, llicse 
figures clearly indicate that occult blood in the urine, 
as revealed b 3 ' the presence of hemoglobin, is one 
thing and that serum albumin as it occurs in t(ie itn’nc 
is another. If this incidence of hemoglobin and albuinm 
seems high, it should be recalled that we are dealing 
here with patients who have recognized diseases and 
those in whom circulatory disturbances in the renal 
glomeruli or mucous membrane of the gemto-urinar) 
tract are to be e.xpected. 

age and sex 


To gain an insight into the meaning of the presence 
of occult blood in the urine we segregated a group oi 
100 younger patients up to the age of 20, consisting 
of forty-eight males and fifty-two females. In tins 
group of 100 wc found that one third gave positnc 
tolidine reactions. We also noted that in_ tins grotiji 
of j'oung patients showing traces of blood in the urine 
tlie sexes were evenh’ divided, with tiventr'-sevcii males 
to twent 3 ’-si.x females. As will be seen later, occult 
bleeding is somewhat less common in young than m 


Ider patients. , , , 

Influence of sex on the presence of occult heniatuna 
table 1) is as follows; Tiie group of patients with 
ositivc tolidine reactions consisted of 40 pc-r cent niaic., 
nd 60 per cent females. The excess of females a\cr 
lales is probably to be accounted lor by a Rrca'cr 
mSe of bleeding in the fematc. the generative tr.act. 
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SEASONAL INFLUENCE 

Since these observations covered a period of four 
and one half years, we were interested in the possi- 
bility of seasonal variations, with their contrasting tem- 
peratures, the changes in activity of the circulatory 
system and the various physiologic responses which 
may come in the course of a \'ear. 1 he accompanying 
chart shows however that seasonal factors are not con- 
stant, although our highest incidence occurred during 
the height of the summer. 

KEL.VTION OF POSITIVE TOLIDINE REACTIOX 
TO ALBUMINURIA 

The entire group of 681 patients had 3,000 tests for 
detection of occult blood, averaging more than three 
tests per patient, although some had many more and 
the others less. Of these, 24 per cent of the positive 
reactions were in males and 42 per cent in females. 
It is noteworthy that of the 3,000 specimens 67 per 
cent also showed albumin in the urine. This, of course, 
includes a large proportion of samples showing mild 
albuminuria which was not an indication of existing 
nephritis. Further analysis revealed that 63 per cent 
of the males and 71 per cent of the females in the entire 
group showed albuminuria. 

While this incidence of occult blood and albumin 
seems high, it must be recalled that we are dealing 
here with patients seeking medical aid for well defined 
diseases. That both the incidence of occult blood and 
the incidence of albumin were higher in the female than 
in the male is to be explained on the basis of the more 
extensive areas of mucous membrane in the generative 
tract of the female. 

abnormal dextrose metabolism and occult 

BLOOD IN THE URINE 

The questions arose as to whether occult blood in the 
urine is more common in patients having hyperglycemia 
and glycosuria and as to whether the diabetic state 
per se may cause direct injury to the smaller blood 
vessels and capillaries ivith resulting bleeding. In an 
analysis of the data for 100 diabetic patients during 


T.\ble 3. — Occult Hematuria in Various Diseases 



Red Blood 
Cell 

Hemo- 

clobln 

Tolidine 

No. ot 

Avetage, 

Averafie, 

R?ac' 

Cnses Plsoiise 

iimion 

% 

tion 

C Severe anemia 

3.7S 

56,0 


11 Diabetes and cardiovascular renal 
disease.. 

4-43 

77.4 

+++ 

23 Cardiovascular renal disease 

4.53 

77,4 


9 Chrouic acphrltie 

4.G0 


-4-0-,}. 

62 Mfscellancous diseases 

4.64 

79.7 

’ 1 

41 DInbetes, uncomplicated 

4,S3 

81.0 



periods of h^vperglycemia and glycosuria we found that 
there actually was a lower incidence of occult blood 
during these periods. As far as these observations go, 
we have no evidences indicating that the diabetic state 
of the patient is accompanied by immediate capillary 
injury or occult bleeding. 

.\l)MINISTE.VTION OF ARSPHENAMINE AND 
OCCULT hematuria 

Of a group of sevent)' patients who received intra- 
venous injections of arsphenamine, we note that whereas 
. . positive tolidine reactions before the 

injections only 20 per cent had positive reactions after 
the injections. It therefore appears that this arsenical 


does not have any immediate injurious effects pn the 
renal glomeruli as far as blood or capillary injury is 
concerned. 

IIVDROGEN ion CONCENTRATION AND THE 
TOLIDINE TEST 

The tolidine reaction was neither more nor less 
marked in acid or alkaline urine. Most of the speci- 
mens ranged in hydrogen ion concentration between 



Seasonal influence on occult hematuria (3,000 specimens of urine, 
1934-1938). 

6 and 8, which is within the normal range (table 2). 
Thus it appears that the hydrogen ion concentration 
of the urine is not a factor and has no influence on the 
tolidine test. 

BLOOD COUNTS AND OCCULT HEMATURIA 

The next question that presented itself was whether 
such occult bleeding in the genito-urinary tract may 
be one of the underlying causes of secondary anemia, 
so frequently seen in this type of patient, or whether 
the fault resides in defective blood regeneration or other 
causes. We therefore correlated a group of 154 patients 
whose urinalyses revealed a 3 plus tolidine reaction, 
which means a continuous loss of from 15,000 to 20,000 
red blood cells per cubic centimeter of urine. In this 
analysis we found first that the red blood cell values 
are not strikingly lower than for any other mixed group 
of patients and second that the hemoglobin level was 
relativel)' lower than the red cell value, which suggests 
definite hypochromia. 

OCCULT HEMATURIA IN VARIOUS DISEASES 
Of the 681 patients, groups with various diseases are 
classified according to the degree of anemia (table 3). 
All of these had 3 plus tolidine reactions, which means 
well marked occult blood in the urine. It will be seen 
that severe secondary anemia, diabetes with active car- 
diovascular renal disease, pure cardiovascular renal 
disease, chronic nephritis and uncomplicated diabetes 
appear in this table in their positions of relative severity. 
It is also apparent that the relative positions in this 
table correspond with our clinical conceptions of the 
seriousness of these diseases. How much the occult 
bleeding is responsible for the anemia present in these 
cases is not an easy matter to decide. 

OCCULT HEMATURIA IN SERIOUS DISEASES 
The clinical significance of a positive tolidine reaction 
and its value as an inde.x of serious disease may be 
inferred from our obsen-ations on a group of 662 
patients with various diseases. Subdivided into disease 
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groups, 375 patients showed an incidence of positive 
tohdine reactions in from 50 to 89 per cent of the cases, 
table _4 shows tins incidence and the type of disease 
in which the highest percentage of occult blood was 
touncl in the urine. Thus we note that foremost in this 
list was a group of diabetic patients with recognized 
cardiovascular disease. After this was chronic nephri- 
tis ; then came genito-urinary diseases, then cardiovas- 
culai renal diseases including cardiac and h 3 'pertensive 
states with or without nephritis. These were followed 
by pernicious anemia, tuberculosis, asthma, arthritis 
and other conditions. 

All of this tends to show that the presence of a 
positive tolidine reaction 'in the urine is significant. In 
the absence of a diagnosable constitutional disease it 
may only mean unimportant occult bleeding somewhere 
along the urinary tract. But in the presence of one 
of the constitutional diseases it is more likelj' to serve 
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^ The terms food poisoning ’ and “ptomaine poison 
ing ’ are frequently used in the diagnosis of an aciit 
illness characterized by vomiting, cramps, diarrhea am 
elevation of temperature. Both terms are unsatisfactor; 
but, of tiie two, ‘^ptomaine poisoning” is the more mis 


as an index of the extent to which that disease involves 
the renal glomeruli or smaller blood .vessels or capil- leading and incorrect, for actual food poisoning rareh 

laries. In a disease such as diabetes with cardiovascular ever occurs. Since vomiting is often the first symp 
disease, only 11 per cent of the patients did not show 
occult bleeding ; in chronic nephritis all but 12 per cent 
had occult bleeding. In pure cardiovascular renal dis- 
eases, including essential hypertension and other con- 
ditions, 37 per cent had negative reactions, whereas 


Table 4. — Farious Diseases and the Tolidine Reaction 


Number ol 


Positive Tolidine 

Cases 

Disease 

Reaction. % 

S3 

Diabetes and cardiovascular disease. . . 

80 

16 

Chronic nephritis 

8.S 

24 

Qenlto-urinary disease 

71 

104 

Cardiovascular renal disease 

or. 

172 

Diabetes (uncomnlicatcd) 

58 

8 

Pernicious anemia 

50 

S 

Tuberculosis 

50 

8 

Renal glycosuria 

50 

G 

Asthma 

50 

4 

Arthritis 

50 


tom, it is perhaps natural that suspicion should b( 
directed to the food eaten and vomited. 

Investigators in food poisoning have suggested vari- 
ous classifications; none have been found satisfactory 
unless they are based on etiology'. In general, food 
poisoning is classified in two groups : infection and 
toxemia. Food infection is the result of contamination 
of food with various types of living bacteria. Food 
toxemia is due to the ingestion of food which contains 
preformed bacterial toxins ; botulism is the example in 
this class. 


Rosenau ' says : “Most instances of food poisoning 


in uncomplicated diabetes 42 per cent had negative 
reactions. Thus positive occult blood reactions have 
their well defined clinical meanings, and absence of 
occult hematuria takes on a prognostic significance in 
the order of first importance. A negative occult blood 
reaction gives one assurance of intact vessels in the 
urogenital tract, which is one of the most important 
systems in the human organism. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Orthotolidine is a sensitive test for occult hematuria. 
A positive orthotolidine reaction was found in one third 
of 681 general , medical cases of the so-called chronic 
diseases.' It is less common in youth, ivith more intact 
vessels, and it is more common in females than in inales 
account of the greater source of bleeding in the 


female generative tract. Seasonal variation pointed to 

the highest incidence during the summer months. . ^ 

Albuminuria and occult blood are found mdependently did much to clear the mystety concerning tood pouo”' 
of each other each having its own significance. Glyco- jng when he reported a Salmonella enteritidis outbreak 


are from food that is fingered and fussed over, inade- 
quately' processed or imperfectly preserved. There is 
little danger in fresh, clean food, whereas food that is 
prepared hours before it is eaten gives opportunity for 
the growth of bacteria. The chief offenders in food 
infection are meat, milk and mixtures containing these 
products.” 

Food infection is an acute disease, usually asso- 
ciated with one of the Salmonella group, althoiigli 
streptococcus and staphy'lococcus outbreaks have -been 
reported. The symptoms of food infection arc tbo=e 
of acute gastrointestinal irritation with nausea, lomit- 
ing, diarrhea, prostration, dehydration and a rise of 
temperature to 102 F. or even higher. The se\erit\ o 
the symptoms varies according to the strain ot tlic 
organism and the dose. The onset is sudden; usually 
from si.x to fifteen hours elapses from the time the looc 
is eaten to the beginning of the first symptoms, altlioug i 
cases Jiave been reported in which the illness began 
immediately on ingestion of- the- infected-food. 

Numerous epidemics of food poisoning have been 
reported in this country and abroad. Gartner in 18->S 


suria is not a cause of occult bleeding. Arsenicals in 
therapeutic doses do not cause occult bleeding. Alka- 
linity or acidity of the urine is not a cause of occult 
bleeding. In patients showing persistent occult hema- 
turia hvpochromic anemia is comiuon. A rerien 
Sriype of case in which the strongest reactions 
ocrarred reveals that these reactions were P™' 

nounced in the clinically recognized serious types of 
disease and that the test reflects the patient s actiu 

condition. ' ■ . 

Falk- Clinic, University of' Pittsburgh. 


m Frankenhausen. Fifty-seven cases ocairrcd with one 
death, and it was determined that the disease was due 
to eating meat of a cow which was slaughtered on 
account of enteritis. The infecting organisms were 
recovered from the organs of both the cow and the 
patient who die d. .Owing to the fact that greater pre- 

etrrclary sr'J exctrwlvc cfT.crr, Kirns 

Sfff VerJe 


Dr. Brown was fonr>frl> 
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cautions are now exercised in the processing and prepa- 
ration of food, these infections occur less frequently 
than in the past. 

Bainbridge reported at least 261 outbreaks in Ger- 
many between 1898 and 1908 due to infection _ with 
either Salmonella suipestifer or Salmonella enteritidis, 
Geiger - surveyed 749 outbreaks in this country 
which occurred from 1910 to 1922 inclusive and 
involved 5,210 persons with 399 deaths. Forty-four 
outbreaks were due to botulinus infection with 172 
cases and 140 deaths ; fifty-four outbreaks, with 2,219 
cases and eleven deaths, were due to the eating of food 
contaminated with organisms of the paratyphoid group. 
In 404 outbreaks the diagnosis was given as ptomaine 
poisoning by physicians, and in 147 additional outbreaks 
this was the diagnosis according to newspaper's carry- 
ing reports of the occurrences. In 212 outbreaks the 
assembled data indicated conditions other than food 
poisoning. 

Savage = tabulated 112 British outbreaks of bac- 
terial origin from 1878 to 1918, and 121 from 1919 to 
1931 inclusive. In the latter series seventy-six. or 
63 per cent, were due to infection with Salmonella 
aertrycke, fourteen, or 12 per cent, to S. enteritidis 
and seven, or 6 per cent, to S. suipestifer. 

Lecoq in Paris published in 1906 a monograph on 
poisoning caused by whipped cream. He showed that 
the poisoning properties of mixtures of cream, gelatin 
and white of eggs had long been known but that the 
poisonous properties which appeared most frequently 
in the summer were due not to metallic poisons but to 
bacterial infection of the egg albumin. The method of 
infection which he thought most likely was the intro- 
duction of infective material into the oviduct of the 
duck during copulation, with infection of the albumin 
as it was being deposited around the yolk. Lecoq 
recited numerous observations of foreign bodies such 
as straws, seeds and stones found embedded in eggs 
and obviously introduced in this manner. The greater 
frequency of infection of duck’s eggs was explained by 
the fact that ducks "practice their amours” in ponds 
and ditches, where specific contamination of the water 
may easili' be present. 

Scott ’ in 1930 reported seven British outbreaks in 
which duck’s eggs were the vehicle of infection. The 
largest outbreak in this series involved more than 300 
persons with one death, the vehicle being ice cream. 
Although proof was not entirely complete it appeared 
that a duck’s egg infected with Salmonella aertrycke 
and used in the manufacture of the ice cream rvas 
responsible. The ice cream contained an abundance 
of S. aertrycke, while none of the other ingredients 
of the mixture except the eggs could lie suspected. 

Scott also directed attention to another method of 
infection of the eggs. Eggs of both ducks and hens, 
if kept dipped in cultures of S. aertrycke, may become 
infected in a few days. If the culture is simply 
allowed to dry on. infection fails; part of the shell 
must remain moistened for penetration to occur. 

Authorities are agreed that the diagnosis of food 
m ^^'^P'^nds on the following general principles: 
(1) history of exposurp to the suspected food, (2) 
symptoms suggestive of food poisoning, (3) isolation of 
the infecting bacteria from the susi>ected food and also 


J. S^ilmonelU Food Poison'm 

■). Scott, W. M.; Brit. M. atil.v 12) 1930 


from the blood, urine, feces or viscera of the patient, 
(4) specific identification of the causative organism, 
and (5) demonstration of agglutinins in the blood 
serum of the patients. 

Numerous outbreaks of food infection have been 
reported in medical literature in this country; reports 
of S. aertrycke infection are rare. It is desired, 
therefore, to report an outbreak of fifty-two cases in 
which S. aertrycke was the active cause and was trans- 
mitted by food. 

One of us (G. R. C.) for many years had been 
attending phy'sician to an orphanage for boys and girls 
of ages ranging from 5 to 17 years. The building 
occupied by the boys is more than half a mile distant 
from that occupied by the girls, although the two are 
operated by the same religious order. The milk sup- 
ply, produced at the bo}'s’ home, is shared with the 
girls’ home. The water supply for each is secured 
from the municipal system. Sewage disposal at the 
home for bo3's is by means of a septic tank, and the 
effluent di'ains into a small creek 150 yards distant. 

On the morning of May 27, 1936, we were notified 
by telephone that a large number of the boys were ill. 
The call was answered promptly and it was discovered 
that, in addition to development of a sudden illness 
among the boys, several adult attendants also were ill. 
The S}anptoms were those of an acute infection tvith 
sudden onset, nausea and vomiting, fever, severe diar- 
rhea (many had bloody stools) and extreme pros- 
tration, Temperatures varied from approximately 100 
to 106 F. The patient with the latter reading was 
removed to the hospital, and the illness resulted fatally. 

In the first case illness developed at about 1 o’clock 
on the morning of May 26. and in two other cases the 
onset occurred between that hour and 5 o’clock. In 
the great majority of cases onset took place between the 
latter hour and 6 o’clock of that evening, rvith an 
interval of approximately thirteen hours. 

We immediatel}’ susj^ected a food-borne epidemic. 
Illness had not occurred at the girls’ home, and there- 
fore water and milk were not invoh'ed. The meal 
which was eaten at 6 o’clock on the evening of May' 25 
consisted of chopped fried beef, boiled potatoes, mus- 
tard greens, bread and butter, milk and rice custard 
pudding. 

A telephone report of the occurrence of the outbreak 
was made to the state department of health. Repre- 
sentatives of this department arrived five hours later 
to continue the investigation. 

The boy's as well as the adult attendants were housed 
in two brick buildings, both being exceptionally clean. 
Flush water closets in the two buildings were in satis- 
factory condition. There were four frost-proof toilets 
in an outbuilding, approximately 35 yards from the 
main building. These toilets were in disrepair, although 
showing evidence of recent use. 

The meals were prepared and served in the main 
building. Screening on the windows and doors of 
both kitchen and dining room was defective. Flies 
were found in large numbers in both of these rooms. 

Of the various foods which were eaten, rice cus- 
tard pudding was the inost likely vehicle of infection. 
The rice was boiled during the early morning and 
allowed to stand on the table for several hours. The 
custard was prepared during midafternoon, mixed with 
the rice and then allowed to stand for an unknown 
length of time before being placed in the refrigerator. 
In making the custard, among other ingredients, four 
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cluck egp and two hen eggs were used. Since those 
who had prepared the custard were also ill, they could 
not have been the primary source of the infection. 

Approximately 1 pint of the rice pudding remained 
m the refrigerator. On laboratory examination. S. 
aertr 3 'cke was isolated from the pudding and also from 
the stools of seventeen patients, one of cvhom died. 

The fift^'-two patients were distributed by age groups 
as follows: from 5 to 9 years, fifteen; from 10 to 
14 3 'ears, twenty -two; from 15 to 19 )'ears, six, and 
over 21 years, nine. Included in the adult group were 
two men and seven women, each having a part in the 
management of the home or of the small farm which 
supplied potatoes and other vegetables. Seven adults 
and twelve boys were not ill, having eaten the pudding 
either not at all or in only a small amount. In some 
cases this was reported as a “taste” or a spoonful. 

All patients were exceedingly toxic, the apparent 
result of a massive dose of the infection. It was not 
considered that flies could be responsible because the 
time elapsing between preparing and eating the pud- 
ding was not sufficient to allow for incubation of the 
organisms. Therefore the investigation was directed 
to the possibility of infection resulting from the use of 
duck eggs in preparation of the pudding. 

Cultures were made from eighteen freshly laid eggs 
within twenty-four hours from the time they were laid, 
without recovering the organism.' Cultures were taken 
from the outside of four eggs, and S. aertrycke was 
recovered from two. 

Certain experimental work was then undertaken. 
Two eggs were placed in a Petri dish in which filter 
paper was moistened with sterile water. A third egg 
was washed and wrapped in filter pajter moistened with 
broth culture of S. aertr 3 'cke isolated from the cus- 
tard, and a fourth egg was inoculated by hypodermic 
syringe with a similar culture, the hole being sealed 
with paraffin. One egg, used as a control, was placed 
in a sterile Petri dish without other attention. All 
eggs were allowed to stand at room temperature for 
one week. At the end of this period the eggs were 
broken and cultures were made from them. The con- 
ti'ol egg was negati-i'e for organisms, but S. aertr 3 'cke 
was recovered from the other eggs. This indicated that 
under certain conditions the organism would penetrate 
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needle into the humeral vein beneath the wiiw This 
method was attempted, but only a few drops could be 
(fljtained before the blood coagulated in the needle 
Ihe following method was then used : The ducks were 
lield by the wings with the body and feet hanging 
down. A foot was cleaned with alcohol, one of the 
large veins in the web was punctured, and the blood 
was allowed to drip into sterile tubes. Bv using this 
method, a sufficient sample was easily obtained "from 
each of the ducks. 

The blood of three ducks agglutinated the organism 
isolated from the custard and from the stools of various 
patients. These ducks were purchased hut did not I.ay 
any eggs after they were brought to the lahoratorw At 
the end of fourteen da 3 's they were killed, autopsies 
were performed, and cultures were taken from the 
oviduct of each. S. aertr 3 fcke was recovered from one 
on direct culture and from the second on enrichmeiit. 
Cultures from the third duck were negative. 

In a further investigation of the possible source of 
the infection, it was learned that the man in charge of 
the farm became sick on May 21. I-Iis svmptoins were 
similar to those of the others who were ill. Although 
he had severe diarrhea, he continued his work and 
defecated frequentl 3 ' on the floor of a shed adjacent to 
the barn, to which shed the ducks had free access. 
S. aertr 3 'cke was recovered from the stools of this man 
more than two weeks after the onset of his illnc.ss. 

This farmer lived in his own home apjjroxiniatcly 
a mile from the orphanage. Plis wife had not been 
ill and her stools were negative for S. aertrycke. He 
did not eat at the orphanage or handle any of the food 
and denied having used the toilets. The source of his 
infection was not determined. 

Rice custard was the vehicle of infection in this out- 
break. Duck eggs which were used in preparation of 
the pudding rvere, without doubt, responsible for con- 
tamination of the pudding. Infection of the eggs 
could have occurred during their deveIo[)ment in the 
oviduct, or organisms could have penetrated the shell 
if a period of several da 3 's intervened between the 
time the eggs were laid and were collected. 

SU.n.MARY 

1. An outbreak of Salmonella aertrycke infection 


the shell. 

Ducks la 3 ' their eggs in a casual manner, dropping 
them wherever the 3 ’ ma 3 ’ be feeding. Duck eggs are 
usuall 3 ’ dirt 3 ' when gathered, and if the 3 ' remain on 
the ground for several days it is possible that the 
organism will penetrate the shell. If the infection is 
in the oviduct, the organism may enter the egg during 


its development. 

There were twenty-one ducks on the property; the 
etrgs were used only'for cooking. These fowl had the 
run of the small farm, which was fenced, including 
the creek. Fecal specimens were secured from all of the 
ducks S. enteritidis was isolated from nine specimens, 
S aertrycke from six and iioth organisms from three, 
while three were reported negative for both organisms. 
S aertrycke and S. enteritidis were also isolated from 
tlie seotic tank effluent where it entered the stream. 

Blood specimens were then secured from the nine 
ducks whose feces had been positive for S. aertocke. 
OrciiLrik. blood is taken from fowls by inserting a 
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occurred in an orphanage for bo\'s. 

2. Of the fifty-five boys and sixteen adults living 
in the orphanage, forti’-three bo 3 ’s and nine adults were 
sick. One death occurred. 

3. All persons who were ill had eaten rice custard 
pudding. 

4. Onset of the first case occurred ai.proxiniatcly 
seven hours after ingestion of the suspected food. 

5. S. aertrycke was isolated from the pudding am 
from the stools of seventeen patients, including t le 
one who died. 

6. S. aertrveke, either single or in combination "it ] 
Salmonella enteritidis. was recovered from the fcce.- oi 
nine ducks. The blood of three ducks agglutinated t le 
organism recovered from the jiudding a.s well as the 
organism isolated from the .stools of van’oiis j.atient-y 
On autopsy. S. aertr 3 ’cke was recovered troni the o.i 
duct of two ducks. 

7. The infection was transmitted in rice pud'iing- 
The infecting organi.sms were contained in Ihe dncK 
e-<^s u.sed in' making the pudding, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to result in massive iniection of the cimtard. 
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Horton and MagatlM reported eight cases of tem- 
poral arteritis in 193/. Five of these the)’ had studied 
personally. One of the cases occurred in Uruguay. 
The same year MacDonald and Moser- reported a 
case and compared the disease with periarteritis nodosa, 
lennings ^ reported two cases from England in 1938 
and discussed the similarity of teniporal arteritis to 
periarteritis nodosa, throinbo-angiitis obliterans and 
rheumatic arteritis. Two more cases are described 


here. 

There is a striking similarity clinically and patho- 
logically among all the cases that have been described 
in detail. The range in age has been between 55 and 
SO years, the average being 67. Six of the thirteen 
patients were between 65 and 70. More women than 
men have been affected. Weakness and general malaise 
prior to and during the local involvement of the arteries 
about the head were common. The prodromal symp- 
toms varied in duration from two weeks to eight 
months, although it is not clear whether the contiguous 
signs and s)'mptoms are related to this disease. In 
some instances the disease dated from an infection of 
the respiratory tract and was followed by muscle and 
joint pains. All the patients had headaches. These 
were often throbbing in nature and associated with 
tenderness of the scalp and painful mastication. The 
swelling and redness of the periarterial tissues usually 
followed the onset of headache. Fever was invariably 
present during the height of the disease, generally 
remaining below 103 F. In several instances impair- 
ment of vision resulted from damage to the retinal 
vessels. Muscular weakness was pronounced in our 
second case. It seems usual for the patient to discover 
tender swelling over the temporal arteries or behind the 
ears or to feel pain around an e3’e. In several instances 
one side of the face swelled and became tender, followed 
by a similar scries of events on the other side. Tender 
swellings appeared frequently over the entire scalp. 
In one case even the buccal cavity became swollen and 
tender. Jennings described involvement of the arteries 
in an arm. Horton and Magath reported that the dis- 
ease lasted from four to six months, but one of our 
patients was sick- for thirteen months. Thus far the 
disease has always been incapacitating. Despite the 
advanced age distribution, none of the patients died 
of the disease. 

Investigation of the pathologic changes is limited to 
the small number of e.xcised portions of temporal 
arteries. Only ophthalmologic e.xamination has thrown 
light on the picture of the disease process in the smaller 
arteries. The (lortions of temporal arteries removed 
were relatively firm and rigid. Their lumens were 
narrow and sometimes completelv occluded (fio- i) 
The walls were markedly thickened. Microscopicallv 
the media and adventitia were iirofiisely invaded by 
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mononuclear inflammatory cells (figs. 2 and o). In 
places the musculature was replaced by masses of 
granulomatous inflammatory tissue. Occasionally hem- 
orrhages appeared in the media. Proliferation of 
the intima was considerable but not specifically different 
from that seen in arteriosclerosis, although atheroma- 
tous material was not commonly seen. The elastic 
laminas were usually obliterated. The most charac- 
teristic elements of the inflammatory reaction in the 
arteries were the large giant cells. These were scattered 
throughout the media in conjunction with the inflamed 
areas. These cells were quite large and contained 
many nuclei. Sometimes they were poorly preserved 
and appeared to be compressed. It has not been pos- 
sible to demonstrate organisms in the tissues by bac- 
terial stains. No specific cellular aggregations were 
found constituting tubercles, gummas or Aschoff' bodies. 
The lumens were greatly reduced in width and thrombi 
occasionally obliterated them entirely. 



REPORT OF CASES 

C.VSE 1,— A woman aged 65 had been living in Illinois all 
her life. At 29 she was jaundiced and had vomiting attacks. At 
63 she had influenza. She has been able to distinguish only 
light and dark with her right eye. In December 1937 she 
had an attack of influenza which lasted three weeks. This 
attack was accompanied by fever and a bloody mucopurulent 
discharge from the nose. Immediately on recovery the patient 
noted pain and tenderness behind each ear. This persisted for 
three weeks. 

She was well until klay 1938, when bronchopneumonia devel- 
oped. lasting five weeks. During the middle of June the left 
eye became swollen and painful. This condition subsided in 
a few days but the right side of the face became swollen, lender 
and firm. Even the roof of the mouth was involved. A week- 
prior to admission to the hospital the left side of the face 
and neck became affected similarly. Pain was prominent in 
the jaws and mouth. Cordlike swellings were felt along the 
occiput, behind the ears and over the temples. 

The patient was acutely ill and undernourished. Subcuta- 
neous swellings were felt in the regions of the occipital, (wstcrior 
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auricular, parietal and middle temporal arteries. The middle 
temporal and supra-orbital arteries felt like firm cords except 
for the pulsation. The retinal veins appeared engorged. A 
mucoid discharge came from the nose. The teeth were carious 
and broken. The temporomandibular joints were painful and 
limited in motion. The submaxillarj-, anterior and posterior 
cervical lymph nodes were enlarged and tender. A systolic 
murmur was heard over the entire precordium. The second 
pulmonic sound was louder than the second aortic. The radial 
and brachial arteries were thick. A few small mucosal hemor- 
rhages were seen on the palate. 

The patient was hospitalized for seven and one half weeks. 
The temperature usually had an afternoon peak of 100 F. 
After a total of 13.2 Gm. of sulfanilamide was administered 
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Fie. 2 (case 1). — Inflammalory reaction including giant cell in media. 
Reduced from a photomicrograph with a magnification of l.OoO diameters. 
(Heniatoxylin-eosin stain.) 

over a period of seven days the temperature rose to 100-4 F- 
and then returned almost to normal the following day. The 
dru- was stopped when a rash appeared. Sulfamlam.de was 
<^iven again for two days with a consequent rise m temperature 
and a rapid return to normal. While the patient was m bed. 
vision in the left eye became blurred. The optic disk 
twice normal size and was slightly edematous. A small hemor- 
rhage was present on the disk. The risual field 
to a small point. A biopsy was made of the right middle 

stools were essentially normal. The leukocyte 
.onnt rm-cd between 6,300 and 13.100 cells per cubic mill.- 

"’Iwtinn- to the Wasscmiann and Kahn tests were negative 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Feb. 21. 1910 

taken from the throat. A blood culture showed no growth. 
Streptococcus viridans grew in a culture made from the tem- 
poral artery. 

The patient was feeling well in September. 

Case 2.— A woman aged 76, who had come to Chicago from 
Sweden fifty years before, had frequent sore throats .ill her 
life. In 1918 she had influenza. Four years later the gall- 
bladder was removed. In 1928 she had acute tonsillitis. In 
1936 her right knee became swollen and tender. 

In November 1937 the patient began to have severe frontal 
headaches. The aching included the eyes and the face as 
far down as the lower jaw. These headaches persisted until 
June 1938. In April 1938 tender swelling of the left temporal 
artery appeared. Then the right side became involved. Sore- 
ness of the eyes and blurred vision followed. There was 
diplopia for one week. Her muscles were sore and the joints 
felt stiff. K.vamination in June revealed large, firm, tortuous 
pulsating temporal arteries, tenderness of the scalp, tortuous 
retinal arteries, sluggish e.xtra-ocular niovenicnts, poor vision 
in the right ej-e, inflamed tonsils, adentia, enlarged cervical 
lymphnodes and a blood pressure of 172 systolic, 80 diastolic. 
Between June and October the headaches were absent hut the 
patient did not improve otherwise. In October the temporal 
arteries looked the same. Examination revealed warm and 
moist skin, enlarged anterior cervical lymph nodes, small ten- 
der swellings over the occiput and small cysts on the surfaces 
of the tonsils. 

The patient was hospitalized for twenty-three days. She 
had constant night sweats. The muscle soreness and stilTncss 
in the joints improved. The temperature ranged from 99.2 F. 
to 100.4 F. daily. Sulfanilamide was administered for eight 
days without effect. There was an occasional trace of albumin 
and a moderate number of white cells in the urine. The 
red cell count was 3,350,000 per cubic millimeter and there 
was 10.3 Gm. of hemoglobin. The blood count became normal 
with iron therapy. The Wassermann and Kahn reactions were 
negative. The sedimentation rate and cell volume were normal. 
The urea clearance was moderately reduced. The blood urea 
was 18 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters of blood. No free 
acid was obtained from the stomach after histamine. X-ray 
examination of the skull was negative. There was marked 
widening of the innominate artery, according to the film, ami 
the sinuses were clear. An electrocardiogram showed a tendency 
toward left axis deviation. 

It was not until two months later that the vascular signs 
subsided. 

CO JI.MENT 

Jennings questioned the specificity of the sviidronic 
and compared it with periarteritis nodosa,^ rhcimintic 
arteritis and thrombo-angiitis obliterans. Acvertlicicss 
he points out more differences tlian similarities and by 
description strengthens the view that temporal arteritis 
is not the same disease as any one of the others. 1 he 
characteristics they have in common are fever, sweat- 
ing. loss of weight, anemia, muscle and joint pains, 
periarteritis, medial inflammatory reactions with leinor 
rhages, intimal proliferation and thrombosis. I he elm- 
ical symptoms are those of inflammatory nnohcnicn 
of blood vessels. Pathogenically the changes in com 
mon are those e.xpected in chronic inflanirnation o 
arteries regardless of etiology, liie several clinica 
entities are obscure etiologically but are considered 
be separate diseases according to our present state 
knowledge by virtue of clear clinical differences, j-o 
similar reasons temporal arteritis should be isolated a 
present as an individual entity. 

The pathologic material obtained is insufticicnt to 
crivc a -latisfactorv picture of the dKea.sc. The impor- 
Tant differential element in the inffimmatorv jirocc.-s n 
the invariable presence of large giant ce I.s m ' 

of the arteries. -\'o aneurysms have been noted on 
b oi sv of the temporal artcrie.s. The pant cells j.ave 
iot bl-cn associated with other cellular elements to tonr 
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specific tubercles or gummas. Giant cells have not 
been associated with thrombo-angiitis obliterans, rheu- 
matic arteritis or polyarteritis nodosa. 

It has been suggested that the etiology may be related 
to degenerative vascular changes occurring commonly 
in persons in this age group. The invariable presence 
of {ever and inflammation and the self-limiting course 
of the disease point to the process of infection. An 
infection superimposed on arteriosclerosis may enhance 
the severity of the disease fay permitting the occurrence 
of thrombosis more readily. Thus far bacteriologic 
investigation of removed portions of arteries has 
revealed nothing striking. In two instances Strepto- 
coccus viridans was recovered from the arteries. 



Fij:. 3 <ca<.e i). — Inflammatory rtnction including Rtaitl cells in media. 
Reduced from a photomicrograph \sith a magnification of 1,050 diameters. 
tllcmatoxylin-coMn stain.) 


Some of the patients had infectious of the respiratory 
tract preceding the vascular disease. The muscle and 
joint symptoms suggest that the disease may include 
a much wider distribution of tissues than the blood 
vessels of the head. 

SUMM.\RY 

Two cases of temporal arteritis are added to the 
eleven previously reported in the literature. The dis- 
ease is a chronic inflammatory process involving the 
temporal arteries mainly witii extension to other 
arteries of the scalp and face and sometimes to the 
retinas and the arms. It is a disease occurring chieflv 
ill old people. It runs a self-limiting course, lasting 
usually several months. Giant cells are found char- 
aclensticnlly a.s part of tlic hiBammatorv process. The 
etiology is unknown. 


“SLOW EPINEPHRLNE” 

AN EXPEKIEN'CE 

FREDERIC G. DORWART, M.D. 

XIUSKOGEE, OKLA. 

Since the advent of protamine zinc insulin several 
years ago, efforts have been increased, I believe, 
toward the preparation of drugs which would be, when 
injected subcutaneously or intramuscularly, like prot- 
amine zinc insulin, piecemeal in action, slow in action, 
safer in action, and more efficient in action because of 
these qualities. Thus, no doubt, when Keeney^ pub- 
Iished his preliminary report in 1938 on a “Slowly 
Absorbed Epinephrine Preparation” interest became 
more centered on epinephrine than before. Then a year 
later the same author - gave in detail his experiences 
with epinephrine in oil in twenty-four cases. The 
epinephrine in oil he used was a suspension of pow- 
dered epinephrine base in peanut oil. 1 cc. of the oil 
containing 2 mg. of epinephrine, or a 1 : 500 mixture. 
Ten patients who liad had asthma, chronic in its 
manifestations, received relief from their symptoms of 
asthma for from eight to sixteen hours, while oue 
patient received no prolonged effect from the doses that 
were indicated. Eleven otliers were treated during one 
or more acute paroxysms of asthma, remaining free 
from asthma for from nine to sixteen hours ; one patient 
with urticaria and one patient with serum sickness 
secured evident relief from their symptoms for twelve 
hours. In comment as to the ill effects experienced 
from the drug, Keeney states that there may. or may 
not be soreness, induration and swelling, with redness, 
at the points of injection and that frequent and con- 
.secutive injections may be irritating in tlie same fashion. 
However, the drug can be injected intramuscularly 
without producing a local reaction. 

In one case, fifteen tuinutes after the administration 
of epinephrine in oil there was experienced palpitation 
and nervousness which endured for fort\'-five minutes ; 
in another, headache, palpitation and ner\'ousness of 
such a degree was produced that the drug was used no 
further; in a third case, within five minutes after the 
injection of epinephrine in oil, nervousness, palpitation 
and irregular cardiac action came on and lasted for 
sixty iniiuites. Because of the rapidity with which this 
picture was brought about it was thought that a part 
of the material, at least a part, had entered some small 
blood vessels during the injection. 

Spain. Strauss and Fuchs = have more recently 
reported on “A Slowh- Absorbed Gelatin-Epinephrine 
Mixture." a 1 : 500 gelatin-epinephrine mixture used 
in fifty cases, deducing from the study of these that 
the 1 : 500 gelatin-epinephrine mixture was slowly 
absorbed, was nontoxic, and from its use marked clin- 
ical improvement often results : and also that there is a 
reduction in the number of doses required when the 
gelatin-epinephrine mixture is substituted for the 
regular solution of epinephrine. In one case this slow 
epinephrine produced an unbearable amount of nervous- 
ness, insomnia and later headache.s, necessitating the 
discontinuance of the drug. 

U Keeney, E* Slowly AUtsorhed Epinephrine Preparauon: Vre- 

liminary Report. Bull, Johns llopkms Hosp. 02: 227-229 (March) 193^- 

2. Keeney, E. L.; Pierce, J. A. and Gay. I.. N.: Epinephrine in Oil' 
New, Slowly Absorbed Epineplirinc I'rcparaiion, Arch, Jut. Med. G!S : 
U9442 (Jan.) 1939. 

3. Spain, W. C,; Strauss, M. B., and FiJch«, A. M.: A SJovvb 
Ab'iorbca Gelatin-Epinephrine Mixture, J. AUcruj 10: 209-214 (Marcii) 
J929. 
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tha?tV,i^f Jiteratiire of epinephrine in oil states 

adults is1r7„, 0 7^?' ? dose in 

Also that r.-.t^"'^^ ^ intramuscularly. 

Also that patients wlio are in need of epinephrine 

because of an acute paroxysm of asthma had £ be 
given the selected dose of the 1 ; 2,000 aqueous solution 
o epinephrine hydrochloride subcutaneously, followed 
in oil It intramuscular injection of epinephrine 

nr?. It against a larger dose than 1.5 cc. for 

^ ’f die aged or to 

patients nho liave h3'pertension and tlie like. 

REPORT OF CASE 

Mrs. w. L. c, white, aged 22, a housewife, when seven 
months pregnant in the early part of 1938 experienced her first 
attack of asthma, which however lasted only twenty-four hours 
and responded for from two to three hours at a time to 2 to 3 
minims (about 0.15 cc.) of the 1:1,000 aqueous solution of 
epmephriue hydrochloride. Soon after her baby was born at 
lull term (this baby being now alive and well) she had her 
second attack, which lasted only two or three hours and required 
just two infections of epinephrine of from 2 to 3 minims each 
ior relief. 

June 4, 1939, or thereabouts she had her third attack of 
asthma, then again June 10 another attack, which lasted all 
night and was so severe by 11 o’clock the morning of June 11 
that she called for help, and then she was given 5 minims (0,3 
cc.) of epinephrine and 1 cc. of slow epinephrine in the right 
deltoid muscle. From this she quicklj" received relief from 
her wheezing and the asthmatic breathing but soon became 
extremely nervous, restless and shaking, with the feeling as 
if she w^ere going to die. This continued on and wctessed 
in severity until I saw her at 11:35 a. m, Tliat she was 
responding quite intensely to epinephrine was most evident for 
she had a deep pallor, she was restless and there were fibrillary 
twitchings of the muscles generally, especially of the arms and 
the upper part of the legs. Her e.xpression was one of great 
fear. The respiratory rate was 30, the pulse rate irregular, at 
times not felt, counted around 160, but her heart tones were 
not booming and were not prominent. In fact, it was difficult 
beneath the rapid breathing rate to hear the heart tones dearly. 

In the abdomen, which W'as quite thin, an abdominal pulse was 
seen and easily palpated At the moment it was not quite dear 
as to why this picture should have resulted from epinephrine 
unless she had been given a huge dose; she had been given, as 
stated, S minims of epinephrine subcutaneously and I cc. of slow 
epinephrine intramuscularly. The patient was lying in her bed 
at home, for she had not the strength to sit up or move about, 
and she had the feeling that if she were to move she -would 
collapse. 

Since the picture presented an emergency, I pulled loose one 
of the rubber tubes of a stethoscope and used it as a tourniquet 
above the belly of the right deltoid muscle, back of the area in 
u'hich the epinephrine in oil had been injected, and W'C held this 
tourniquet tight. Within a minute or two the patient ceased her 
restlessness and the twitchings oi the muscles were over with; 
the pulse rate decreased none in count, however, but became 
more regular and better felt. Likewise, the abdominal pulse 
was not so apparent. She was relaxed now and smiled. Then 
when it was felt that the tourniquet had been in place a time, 
lest it might cause damage to the arm or the fingers, it was 
released, and within a half minute there returned the restlessness, 
nervousness, twitchings, the irregularity of pulse and there was 
a deepening of the pallor and the appearance oi anxiety. At 
the moment when I determined that the patient had had enough 
of this, I again used the tourniquet and the response was as 
before ; a quieter patient, a better pulse, a lessening of the pallor. 

The tourniquet was kept on for a while and off for a while 
until it seemed advisable to take her to the hospital, for I did 
not know how long it would take to get rid oi the epinephrine 
in oil, and I knew that at the hospital there were measures 
that could be used to bring about a quicker recovery from this 
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reaching the hospital at 12:20 p m wiwreT'' 
noted on release of the tournimi'et -.i".! ‘ 

gers were becomiim numb ner?,-.n *i 'r'omcut when tbc fin- 
minute the muscula^’r twitdings' ^ 
muxiety and irre..u!ar7 o f T nervousness, pallor, 

the patient had all she could sh. ^ * returned. When 

reapplied, securin'’- fairlv m.-cti' io«rniquet w.is 

II eo, securing tairty qmckly a calmer ndividinl 17. v 

a capsule of pentobarbital sodium was give7-. T, V.Vp ' 
intravenous injection of 5 per cent devfrl„ • I- 
was begun At P-^0 in flip -i » saline solution 

the blo^d preVsure-rS HO svstol c bO rireC. 

rate .irregular, from 140 to 150 /\f 

had been in place about two ' rS’s" 

and the heart tones were aonuai except for the rapW raw 

"-as 100 systolic, 54 diastolic 
Gradually, with the tourniquet being kept on for a while .am? 
off for a while, and with the effect of the pentobarbital sodimn 
apparently coming into pla.v, the p.atient closed her tesj 
became somewhat drowsy. The epinephrine reaction bccan ' 
somewhat less severe, so that by 1:30 the tourniquet was taken 

1-0 and the respiratory rate to 20, the pallor had in marked 

"°P“-artions of flie 

muscles. The patient at this hour was discharged; she walked 

The next day, June 12, the patient's husband called on file 
telephone stating that bis wife had supper the night before ami 
slept all night, though at I o'clock in the morning she took a 
capsule of pentobarbital sodium. She was able to cat breakfast 
in the morning. 

COXrMENT 

The question What lias happened Iicre.? of course 
arises. The picture is one of responses, severe in mani- 
festations, to epinephrine. Can a small blood vessel in 
a muscle be broken open by a needle or ruptured by oi! 
dispersion and remain open for two hottrs so that it 
can take up the drug that is in its area? I doubt Dial 
this is true. Has tlie epinephrine base separated out 
of tlie oi) and been pooled and thence absorbed in bi/ger 
quantities and more quickly, and lias water i in a wet 
syringe) or tissue juices (muscle) bad anything to do 
with such effect? I'd rather think that the patient's 
tolerance to epinephrine was low. She is a thin, liealtln 
looking person, not very tall, and has no stigmas oi 
thyrotoxicosis. 

Every effort has been made to describe this case with- 
out e.xaggeration. Because of the anxieties and fears, 
because of the unusual responses and the severit)- of 
responses, and because the patient was in a home, the 
case was truly one of emergenev. 

CO.N'CLUStO.XS 

1. Slow epinephrine (epinephrine base in peanut oil/ 
has been used in an acute paroxysm of asthma. 

2. The severest of responses to overdosage of cjii- 
neplirine resulted. 

3. All cautions should be followed in tbc use of slow 
epinephrine. 

204 Xorth Tliirtl Street. 


Still Seeking Truths. — Today, truths .are still lieiiig soiwht 
out on the same lines as those which Harvey gave u<. It v.nul'l 
be a mistake to think that «e have, even yet, rc.ache'l a /win: 
that approaches finality in medicine, in surgery, or, iti'kc'l, in 
any of tlie sciences. — Robarts, If. If.: If Ifcahli Ik- Wantine, 
Edinbitrtih it. I. 46:725 (Nov.) 1939, 
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EPINEPHRINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
ACUTE PUERPERAL INVER- 
SION OF UTERUS 

report of three cases 

AUGUST F. DARO, M.D. 

BYFORD F. HESKETT, M.D. 

AND 

HERBERT A. SCHILLER, M.D. 

CHICAGO 

Inversion of the uterus has been so well covered in 
the literature and standard textbooks on obstetrics and 
Efr^necologv, particularly those b}' Curtisd Irving, 
Cooke, “ Yhlliams,-* Graves' and De Lee,' that we 


respectively. Irving - reported one case in 7,83/ deliv- 
eries at Boston Lying-in Hospital and Maxell one 
case in 6,500 deliveries at the University of Cahtornia 
Hospital. Jacobs reported not a single occurrence in 

250.000 cases at the St. Petersburg Lymg-in Hospital, 
while Findley reported only one inversion in ihU.UUU 
cases at the Vienna Lying-in Hospital. Davis and 
others expressed the belief that it is occurring inoie 
frequentl}'' since the advent of solution of posteiior 
pituitavv. Curtis " stated that the incidence is roughly 
one case in 6,000 deliveries and that the regrettable 
circumstances surrounding some cases may account for 
their failure to appear in the literature. Kobak,^" in 
going over the Chicago Department of Health records, 
found seven deaths due to inversion of the uterus in 

94.000 deliveries over a two year period ; in five of the 
seven cases the condition was diagnosed at autopsj , 


shall attempt here only a brief summary of existing before death. These, of course, 

3ClltC x1«-v 


thought with special reference to manageinent 
puerperal cases. More particular!)'', we shall considei 
the use of epinephrine hydrochloride as an aid in reduc- 
tion of the* uterus to its normal position and report 
three additional cases in which this treatment was used. 

Epinephrine hydrochloride has been particularly 
useful in prolonged labor with contraction ring as 
reported b}' A^Viss,■ Rudolph and Ivy® and others. 
The experimental and clinical work with the drug and 
studies on the physiology of uterine contraction by 
Rucker,® Rudolph and Iv}','® Rudolph “ and Ivy, Hart- 
man and Koff'® are of great interest. De Lee” 
expressed doubt whether this drug will relieve uterine 
spasm. The consensus indicates that epinephrine hydro- 
chloride relaxes the uterine muscle, usually after one 
contraction, even in the presence of solution of pos- 
terior pituitary or ergotamine tartrate. 

Having used this drug successfully many times with 
contraction rings, at the suggestion of Dr. J. E. Fitz- 
gerald. of our staff, we decided on its use in acute 
inversion of the uterus as reported by Urner,” hoping 
that the cervix would relax enough to make replace- 
ment of the corpus possible. In cases of inversion of 
the uterus, epinephrine has been used for treatment of 
the accompanying shock, we feel in insufficient doses 
to relax the uterus adequately. Its use in the treatment 
of shock probably precedes attempts to replace the 
uterus by too long an interval to be efficacious. 

Inversion of the uterus is a relatively rare condition 
in which the uterus is turned inside out. The incidence 
varies considerably, being approximately one case in 
from 100.000 to 113,000 pregnancies, according to 
Findley's and Curtis’s ' reviews of the literature, 

From tljc Department of Obstetrics of the Cook County Hospital. 
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were only 3 utopsy statistics Riid do not include ticutc 
cases with survival, so that the condition is probably 
mucli more common than is generally recognized. 

Inversion of the uterus may be classified in various 
ways. It may be puerperal or nonpuerperal, depending 
on whether it occurs incidentally to deliveiy or in con- 
junction with pedunculated submucous tumors. It may 
be complete or incomplete, depending on w'hether the 
fundus has passed through or is within the cervical 
ring; the complete variety is the most common in the 
literature, but man)' writers suggest tliat this may be 
true because incomplete inversion goes unrecognized. 
According to Cooke ® inversion may be spontaneous or 
traumatic, depending on etiolog)'. According to Kel- 
logg’s classification, it may be acute, subacute^ or 
chronic, the acute type having not over forty-eight 
hours’ duration with a relaxed cervical ring, the sub- 
acute type having under thirty days’ duration but with 
definite cervical constriction, and the chronic type being 
present for more than thirty da)'s. 

The cause is still unknown, although many theories 
have been advanced. Cooke ' stated that the traumatic 
variety is the most common and blamed traction on the 
cord rvith the uterus relaxed and improper attempts at 
placental expression. This view has also been held by 
Gordon,®^ Milne,-® Browne and others. Findley 
stated that no amount of force applied from above 
could invert a well contracted uterus and that the cord 
would rupture before traction from below would invert 
it. Irving ® concluded from his review of the literature 
that probably in most cases inversion is spontaneous. 
According to Murphy j®'* Dudley®' and Ashton,®® the 
uterine musculature beneath the placenta is relaxed 
while the placenta is still intact ; owing to the weight of 
the placenta the uterus becomes indented, and therefore 
w’ith contraction of the surrounding muscle tlicre is an 
attempt to expel it. Uterine inversion seems to be more 
commonly reported in primiparas,and in primiparas the 
placenta is a little more likely to be implanted in the 

16. Ma.v\vcn, A. F.: Surg. CUn, North America 6:459 (April) 1926, 

17. JacoRs, J. B.; Am. J. Sure. 32: 130 (April) 1936. 

18. Davis, G. H.; Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 26:249 (Aug.) 1933. 

19. Kobak, A. J. : Personal communication to the authors. 

20. Kellogg, cited by Gordon, 0. A., Jr.: Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 32: 
399 (Sept.) X936. 

21. Gordon, O. A., Jr.; Am. J. Obst. & Gynec, 32: 399 (Sept.) 1930. 

22. Milne, J. M.: Brit. M. J. 1:220 (Jan. 30) 1927. 

23. Bro\vne, S. G.: Brit. M. J. 2:760 (Oct. 17) 1936. 

24. Murphy, J. B., and Lynch, F. W., in Bryant, J. D.,^and Buck. 
A. H.; American Practice of Surgery, New York, William \Voo<I & Cn.. 
1911, vol. 3, p, 510. 

25. Dudley, E. C.: Principle': and Practice of Gynecology, cd, 5, 
Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger. 190S, p. 729. 

26. Ashton, W. E.: Practice of Gynecology, cd. 3, Philadelphia, W, Ik 
Saunders Company, 1906. p. 359. 
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fundus, according to Beckmann/-' Vogel, McCulIagh =» 
and Zangemeister,=“ although it is certainly not due to 
this tact m all cases because Holmes reported four 
cases and Thorn two cases in which it was a com- 
plication of placenta praevia. Irving = stated that the 
nonpuerperal type such as is produced by submucous 
fibroids IS usually incomplete. Curtis ^ stated the 
opinion that the relaxed uterine supports usually pres- 
ent in these cases may have something to do with the 
etiology. 

The pathologic condition is simply that the uterus is 
turned inside out; because of this the bladder, tubes and 
ovaries and ligaments are drawn down into the crater 
with marked traction on the ligaments. Some authors, 
notably Jolly and Curtis,^ have concluded that this is 
the cause of tlie profound shock, which is often out of 
all proportion to the amount of hemorrhage. 

The symptoms and clinical picture are usually those 
of shock, with hemorrhage, possibly some pain, a tumor 
mass in the vagina or presenting at the vulva, and 
absence of the uterus from its usual position. The con- 
stricted cervical ring causes congestion with venous 
bleeding. There should be no trouble in making a 
diagnosis if the condition is kept in mind, although 
according to reports in the literature some appalling 
things have been done. 

If there is disagreement in the literature as to the 
etiology of this condition, there seems to be almost 
uniform agreement as to the immediate treatment in 
acute cases. Curtis,* Irving,- Cooke, “ Williams* and 
others have all urged that nothing radical be done before 
the shock is treated and that no attempt to replace the 
uterus be made until the patient is in better condition, 
except to place the uterus in the vagina and pack and 
apply a pad with pressure to help control hemorrhage. 
McCulIagh -® found that 30 per cent of the patients 
died when early attempts at replacement were made in 
the presence of shock and only 5 per cent when the 
shock was treated first. Irving ® stated that this is 
proof enough, and Curtis * said that “it is dangerous 
to proceed when shock is present.” 

At this point in the treatment the road divides, and 
there is a diversit}' of opinion as to tlie best method 
of replacing the uterus. Cooke ® advised attempts at 
replacement with the patient under morphine or an 
anesthetic. He warned against use of solution of pos- 
terior pituitary, as it maj^ make reduction difficult owing 
to the hardness of the uterus and after replacement it 
may initiate reinversion. He stated that if the uterus 
cannot be replaced it should probably be removed. 
Curtis * said that Huntington, Irving. Kellogg and 
Masson favor abdominal replacement. In our opinion 
there is no doubt that operative correction or hys- 
terectomy is the procedure of choice in chronic cases; 
we feel that our efforts have been so successful that 
the treatment is certainly worth a trial in acute puer- 
peral inversion. 

REPORT OF CASES 

white secundipara aged 24 entered the Cook 


Case 1. — A 
County Hospital at 2 a. ni. in 


the service of one of us (A. F. D.) 


Zur Actiolof?»e der Irversio uteri i>o<t partuni. 

1S94-1895. ^ , - 

uteri. Ztschr. f. 


27. Beckmnnn. W.; o-* . 

7t«chr f. Geburtsh. u. Gynak. •>1. .>/!. — -- - 

Vosel, T. : Bcitrnff zur Lehr von InverMO 

cElSSKlf OStc ^ Ornacc. 

BVit. Emp. S2:2S0. 1925. 


Report on Three 


30. Znhgemeister. W.: 


Ueber puerperale Utcrusinversion, Deutsche 


!): r29,,19U.^.^ Uteri Complicating Phtcenta Praevia. 

1911. No. 635 


nied. Wchnschr. — 

31. Holmes, R. U.: I"' 

Obstetnes i:29/_, „,eri. Samml. Uin. Vortr. 


(Gvmak No. 229), p. lOl. . 

33. Jollv, Weber: Inversio Lien. 
280, 1914. 


Ztschr. I. Geburtsh. u. Gynak. rC: fifteenth iiostpartum day. 


.lotm. A. .M. .\. 
Fro. 34, 1940 

in extreme shock, practically moribund and bleeding vaginallv 
ilie nurses note on admission will give some idea of her 
desperate condition: “Pulse imperceptible, color blanched, air 
hunger, skm cold and clammy, pads saturated with hlood, 
packing loose, patient restless but unresponsive, pupils dilated 
and oval. The resident’s note slated that “on admission the 
patient was gasping, pulseless, ashen gray and cold, blood pres- 
sure was impossible to register." The note sent to the hospital 
with the patient by the physician who attended her during licr 
confinement stated that she had “postnatal heinorrliage with a 
fibroid tumor of the uterus.” The history of the delivery was 
obtained from the husband. The baby was born at lion'ic si.v 
hours before the patient’s admission to the hospital. After a 
short wait the physician attempted a manual removal of the 
placenta. The afterbirth was attached to a tumor, from which 
it was peeled; the tumor was replaced. The patient coiitimied 
to bleed; a prescription for fluidcxtract of ergot was left and 
the physician departed. Because the bleeding contiiuicd after 
several doses of the medicine, the physician was called back; 
he sent the patient to the hospital after packing the vagina. 

On admission to the hospital, intravenous administration of 
1,000 cc. of 2.5 per cent dextrose and 0.4 per cent saline solution 
was started immediately: because of the extremely precarious 
condition of the patient 500 cc. of group IV citrated blood was 
given intravenously from the blood bank with 500 cc. of 0.9 
per cent saline solution, without cross matching. Shock therapy 
was instituted with administration of heat, 10 minims (0.6 cc.} of ■ 
a 1 ; 1,000 solution of epinephrine hydrochloride, !'/• grains 
(0.5 Gm.) of caffeine with sodium benzoate and another 1,000 
cc. of 5 per cent dextrose given intravenously. 

After two hours the patient began to rally, and the rc.sideiit 
examined her because of marked bleeding tlirougli the pack. 
The pack was removed and the uterus found to be inverted 
and about 1 cm. within the introitus. There was considerable 
bleeding from many vessels over the entire surface of the utcrii.s. 
The cervix was firm and tightly drawn over the inverted iitcnis. 

A gentle attempt at reduction failed, and it was tlionglit inad- 
visable to do more until the patient was in better condition. 
The vagina was packed tightly; one-fourtli grain (0.015 Gin.) 
of morphine sulfate was given and this medication repeated 
one and one-half hours later for restlessness. S second and a 
third intravenous injection of 500 cc. of citrated blood, each 
diluted with 500 cc. of 0.9 per cent saline solution, were given 
after cross matching was done, and another dose oil/i grains 
of caffeine with sodium benzoate. At tlii.s time the pulse rate 
was 76 and the temperature 96.4 F. 

About eight hours after admission to the hosliital and alioiit 
fourteen hours after delivery, after three traiisfiisions and 
administration of 3,500 cc. of fluid, the patient was in fairly 
good condition. Ether anesthesia was started and the jiatient 
was prepared for vaginal examination. Fifteen iiiiniiiis ( 1 cc. ) 
of a 1:1,000 solution of epinephrine hydrochloride was given; 
the fundus relaxed but the cervix remained tight, .so the same 
amount of epinephrine was given in eight minutes. .\l this point 
relaxation of the cervix occurred with softening of the 
Reduction of the inverted uterus was easily accomplished Vutli 
the hand in the uterus, the operator (A. h. D.) could ice! 
attempts of the organ to rcinvert, so one ampule ot crgoiioviiic 
malate was given and another in seven mimites, alter u iic i .an 
intra-utcrinc pack was placed. In about one liotir and ort)- 
five minutes the patient was awake and^ talkiiif: to her 
in good condition and with a pulse rate of 108. flic nest morn- 
iiig the temperature had risen to 100.4 F. .and the pnhe r.a e 
to 92. .‘\ftcr an ampule of solution of posterior piluiLart i.a' 
been given, the pack uas slowly withdrawn and the jiovterior 
pituitary medication repeated. Admim'str.atioii oi ergointi!.. 
malate Vi-o grain (0.0002 Gm.) three times a d.ay ami oi su i- 
ani!amide’l5 gr.ains four times daily was started liecau^- llic 
tcmpcraturc. The red hlood cell count after the third transiuMoii 
was 3,240,000 .and the white cell count 27.700. .After a miirtli 
transfusion, the red cell count was 3.750,fKJ0. Became ol me-l- 
crate evanosis. the sulfanilamide was discontinued. The teruH-T- 
aturc went as high as 102 F. .and a foul lochia was pre-ent, bu: 
the patient was 


able to be discharged fri>m the ho-pita! on tlie 
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About two weeks later she again was admitted because of 
vaginal bleeding and an upper respiratory infection. The tern- 
perature remained normal except for one reading of 99.4 F. 
Pelvic examination at this time showed that the cervix was 
soft and admitted one finger; the fundus was enlarged and 
seemed to have a greater transverse than longitudinal diameter. 

Case 2.— A private patient was seen in consultation by Dr. 
James Bloomfield, one of the attending physicians at County 
Hospital. She was in shock, four hours after the inversion 
occurred and after the placenta hrA been peeled off. She was 
receiving intravenously physiologic solution of sodium chloride 
and a transfusion had just been started. Fifteen minims of a 
1 : 1,000 solution of epinephrine hydrochloride was given, and 
this was repeated in fifteen minutes. Without any anesthetic 
and in the presence of shock the uterus and cervix relaxed and 
the fundus was easily replaced and packed. The patient was 
given tablets of ergonovinc malate, grain three times a day 
for three days. After twenty-four hours part of the pack was 
removed, and in thirty-six hours the remainder was removed. 
Ten minutes after the uterus was replaced the patient, who had 
been in profound shock (the physician who called Dr. Bloom- 
field told him he didn't think she would be alive by the time he 
could get there), was sitting up talking to her friends. From 
his experience Dr. Bloomfield thinks that this method should be 
tried immediately, even in the presence of shock; if not suc- 
cessful, the shock should be treated and some operative pro- 
cedure performed. 

Case 3. — A white secundipara aged 24, admitted to Cook 
County Hospital in the service of Dr. Alfred Kobak, had been 
sent to the antepartum clinic of the hospital by her private 
doctor because of high blood pressure and albumin in the 
urine, but she had had no toxic symptoms. Although, according 
to the menstrual date, delivery was due two days after she was 
seen in the clinic, the examining physician there thought she 
was only seven months pregnant. A rectal examination dis- 
closed the head at the spines; after this the patient passed 
about an ounce of bright red blood without pain. She was sent 
into the hospital, where a sterile vaginal examination was made. 
Mo placenta was felt and the membranes were intact. 

Two days later she went into labor and after five hours 
delivered her baby spontaneously. Ten minutes later the uterus 
had risen high up in the abdomen, the lower uterine segment 
was soft and the fundus was firm. The patient was instructed 
to bear down with pressure applied to the abdomen with the 
fiat of the hand. The cord advanced and finally the placenta 
appeared at the vulva. Moderate pressure was e.xcrted over 
the fundus and the placenta was c.xpelled, but the membranes 
were adherent. The basin containing the placenta was gently 
moved up and down and the placenta-like tissue advanced. 
Because the placenta seemed large, an inversion was suspected 
and tlic resident was called. He confirmed the diagnosis. There 
was an accompanying hemorrhage of between SOO and 1,000 cc. 
The placenta bad almost completely separated from the fundus 
at this time and the patient bad gone into shock. Mo active 
bleeding followed the inversion. Shock therapy was instituted. 
Fxtcrnal beat and 7)4 grains of caffeine with sodium benzoate 
were administered, and 1,000 cc, of physiologic solution of 
sodium chloride and 300 cc. of acacia solution (30 Gm. of acacia 
in 100 cc. of distilled water diluted with physiologic solution of 
sodium chloride to 300 cc.) were given intravenously until blood 
could he obtained. In the presence of shock, 10 minims of a 
1 : 1,000 solution of epinephrine hydrochloride was given and 
the uterus was easily replaced after removal of the placenta. 
One nminile of solution of [wsterior pituitary and one ampule 
of ergonovinc malate were given, and because the uterus con- 
tracted well only a vaginal pack was placed. A tear extendin*^ 
to the rectal mucosa was sutured. The first transfusion started 
caused a slight reaction and so was discontinued, but the patient 
was later given 1,000 cc. of citrated blood from the blood bank 
ddnted with 1,000 cc. of physiologic solution of sodium chloride 
mtrnveuotisly. and one fourtli grain of morphine sulfate and 
kco gram of ergonovinc malate every four hours for six doses 
1 he patient .s admission temperature was 99 F.. pulse rate 96 
and blood pressure 14S systolic, 94 diastolic. Seven hours p ost 

3-1. WoOTOiida. Janifi: Pcrsoiuil communiciticin to the oulhors. 


partum the temperature was 101.6 F. and the pulse rate 152, 
but from that time the temperature rapidly fell to normal, 
although the pulse rate remained between 84 and 100. The 
patient was discharged on the eighth postpartum day in good 
condition. She had no foul lochia. The placenta was attached 
in the fundus. 


After reviewing these three cases, we were all 
impressed bjr the ease with which reduction of the 
uterus was accomplished after the use of adequate doses 
of epinephrine hydrochloride, and we feel that 15 minim 
doses should be used and repeated if necessary. 

In spite of the fact that these patients usually come 
out of shock soon after replacement of the uterus, one 
must still face the fact presented in the literature that 
six times as many die when treated during the shock. 
We are in complete accord with Dr. Bloomfield that if 
inversion should occur to one of our patients in labor 
we would immediately try replacement with the use of 
epinephrine h 3 'drochloride ; but we feel that, as most of 
these patients are brought into the hospital in shock, 
the shock probably should be treated first. 

We feel that inversions of the uterus are real emer- 
gencies and that the help of every one in the service 
who can be spared is essential to good treatment. Fii'st 
morphine sulfate in one fourth or one half grain doses 
should be given, and then because a patient in shock is 
likely to have collapsed veins the intravenous fluids 
should be started, followed by transfusion as soon as 
suitable blood can be obtained. Next the patient should 
be kept warm and given stimulants, and the foot of the 
bed should be raised. The uterus should be placed in 
the vagina and the vagina packed to prevent hemor- 
rhage as far as possible. Tlie placenta should not be 
removed until replacement is attempted because this 
increases the blood loss. Enough blood and intravenous 
fluid, either physiologic solution of sodium chloride or 
5 per cent dextrose, should be given to build up the 
patient’s blood pressure. After the patient’s condition 
is considered suitable, she should be prepared and 
draped on the table. The first 15 minim dose of a 
1 : 1,000 solution of epinephrine hydrochloride should 
be given, then the placenta .should be peeled off and, 
if the uterus and cervix relax, replacement attempted. 
If the uterus and cervix do not relax, the same amount 
of epinephrine should be given ; we feel that, if this is 
done, attempts at replacement will usuall)^ meet with 
success. 

We realize that it is very hazardous to transfuse 
without cross matching, but it was deemed nccessarv 
in the first case hj' those who were present. 

Inversion of the uterus, particularly the acute puer- 
peral tj-pe, is a formidable complication of labor. It 
may be spontaneous or ma}’ be induced bj' improper 
inanagement of the third stage of labor. Because trac- 
tion on the cord and improper attempts at expulsion of 
the placenta are common and the condition relatively 
uncommon, one wonders if this procedure is as impor- 
tant an etiologic factor as the literature would lead 
one to believe. The ease with which the fundus slipped 
through the cervix, particularly in the first case handled 
by one of us (A. F. D.). makes us wonder if this may 
not point to the cause, namel)' an unusuali}' relaxed 
cervix and fundus. Inversion produces bleeding and 
profound shock usuall}' out of proportion to the bleed- 
ing. If shock is present, the consensus is that it should 
be treated before attempts at replacement of the utcru.s 
are made. In the three cases presented eiflneplirine 
hj-drochloride in adequate doses seemed to facilitate 
eas\' replacement of the uterus. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1. Acute inversion of the uterus is a rather rare but 
serious complication of labor. 

2. If inversion occurs, it can probably be corrected 
immediately, before shock occurs, by adequate doses of 
epinephrine hydrochloride. 

3. If shock is present, the shock should be treated 
loefore replacement is attempted. 

4. Replacement is facilitated by adequate doses of 

epinephrine hydrochloride, namely 15 minims, repeated 
if necessary. 

Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 


DEATH FROM AIR EMBOLISM FOLLOWING 
PERIRENAL INSUFFLATION 

Henry M. Weyraucii Je., M.D., San Francisco 

The incidence of air embolism is not high, but it is a potential 
danger whenever air is injected into any organ or tissue of the 
body. The increasing popularity of perirenal insufflation as an 
aid in the diagnosis of tumors of the retroperitoneum makes 
pertinent a note of warning concerning the method. 

The literature abounds with clinical reports of death from 
<ras embolism following the introduction of air or oxygen into 
the urethra, bladder, uterus, pleura, peritoneum or blood stream. 
It would be paradoxical to assume that the retroperitoneal space 
is endowed with an invulnerability which these other structures 
do not enjoy. I cite a case from my own experience to attest 
the fact that this region is subject to the same hazard. _ _ 

A white woman aged 38 entered the hospital complaining 
of a swelling in her right flank of four months duration. On 
physical e.xamination a smooth, e.xtremely hard mass was pal- 
pated in the right upper quadrant of the abdomen. It moved 
with respiration and seemed to occupy the region of the right 
kidney, which could not be felt apart front it. 

A bilateral pyelo-ureterogram (fig. 1) showed a normal left 
upper urinary tract. The right kidney was displaced downward 
and medially, the upper portion of the ureter coursing in Iron 
of the fourth and fifth lumbar vertebrae. 

On the basis of the abdominal examination and pyelographic 
studies a clinical diagnosis of retroperitoneal tumor was con- 
sidered likely: In order to be more certain of the location of 
the mass, however, it was decided to perform a perirenal insu - 
flation. This procedure was earned out in the manner d«cribed 
bv Cahill 1 A blunt spinal puncture needle was introduced 
below the midpoint of the rather long twelfth rib and advanced 
until the usual “jump” was felt as the end pierced the trans- 
versalis fascia. Following removal of the stylet no blood 
escaped from the needle and none could be aspirated " a 
svriime was attached. With the aid of a two way valve, _00 cc. 
5 fiUerrd air was slowly injected. Although no manome rm 
check was made on the pressure, no excessive force \\as exerted. 
?he patient remained perfectly rational during the inaction 
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color became cyanotic, t irregular. The pulse was 
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Six hours after the injection, roentgenograms of the chest 
and abdomen were taken. The film of the abdomen showed a 
poor localization of the air, although its presence within the 
perirenal space was clearly demonstrated (fig. 2). No evidence 
of the injected air was seen in the film of the chest; there was 
no pneumothora.x and no air in the mediastinum or beneath 
cither cupola of the diaphragm. 

For twelve hours after the injection the condition of the 
patient seemed to improve, but thereafter she became irrational 
and increasingly restless, despite large doses of opiates. She 
died twenty-one hours after the perirenal insufflation. The pulse 
rate had risen to ISO and the temperature reached 102.4 F. 
just before death. 

A necropsy was performed by Dr. Nathan Riido. Abstracts 
from the report of the examination follow : 

No hemorrhage was found along the path of the injection. 
There was no gross evidence of injury to any blood vessel, the 
liver or the right kidney ; the kidney was displaced downward 
and medially by a tremendous enlargement of the liver. No 
sign of tlie injected air was found at any point. 

The heart, lungs and brain were grossly normal. At the 
junction of the cecum and ascending colon there was an ulcer- 
ated tumor which almost completely encircled the lumen. The 
liver was riddled with huge masses of tumor tissue, many of 
which had undergone central cystic degeneration. 

Microscopic sections of the brain, lungs and kidneys showed 
antemortem clots obstructing many of the smaller arteries, veins 
and capillaries (fig. 3 A). In some areas perivascular hemor- 
rhage was also seen (fig. 3 B). Ihe primary tumor, as well 
as the metastatic implants, was typical of adenocarcinoma of 
the cecum. 
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cavity or the mediastinum. From the perirenal space it may 
have found its way into one of the friable veins which are so 
numerous in the fatty tissue surrounding the kidney; it may 
have dissected along the vascular pedicle or renal pelvis to gain 
entrance into a branch emptying into the renal vein close to 
its origin or to invade the vascular parenchyma through the 
sinus renaiis. The possibility must be considered also that, in 



Fig. 2. — Area o( the right kidney six hours after perirenal insufflation. 
Aitliough the air is stiil poorly localized, its position within the perirenal 
siiace is clearly demonstrated by a dark crescentic shadow which outlines 
the lateral and inferior borders of the displaced right kidney, as indi- 
cated by tlie arrows. 


addition to a primary invasion, the air may have entered the 
venous system by way of the cisterna chyli and thoracic duct. 

Regardless of the route taken, it is evident that the com- 
munication must have been extremely small or some gross 
hemorrhage would have been apparent. In this connection the 
recent experimental studies of Villarct- and his co-workers 
are illuminating because they indicate that the size of an 
embolus is of far less importance in causing death than is 
generally believed. 

As Matlic" has emphasized, air is more likely to enter the 
circulation in the presence of any injury or disease of the 
adjacent blood vessels. It only increases the risk of an already 
dangerous procedure, therefore, to drive the point of the needle 
into the cortex of the kidney as a step in injecting the perirenal 
space, as recommended by Gianturco and Drenckhahn.-* or to 
have the patient perform rowing exercises after the injection 
ill order to work the air around the kidney, as advised by 
Mcnclier.’' 


If it were pos.sihie to introduce air into the body at a pressure 
lower than that in the veins which lie in the vicinity, the pro- 
cedure should be harmless enough. Unfortunately the normal 
venous pressure is little higher than the atmospheric pressure 
(15 mm. of mercury in the venules, falling to 5 mm, in the 
larger veins, according to Eystcr«), and, as the vena cava is 
reached, the venous pressure becomes negative in respect to 
the .-umospheric pressure, although it is positive as compared 
to ihc inlrathoracic pressure. Since air occasionallv penetrates 
mcdiastimim during injection, this relationship bears directly 


J. t.i.-inn.Ko, C.. and Drcnckluhii. C. Jf,: The Role of Periren 
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on the problem of perirenal insufflation. Gianturco and Drenck- 
hahn* recommended injection at a pressure not exceeding 3 cm. 
of mercury, yet this is 15 mm. greater than the pressure in the 
venules and 25 mm. higher than that in the larger veins. In 
spite of the fact that the lowest pressure at which air can be 
injected into the perirenal space does not completely eliminate 
the danger of air embolism, it is nevertheless a matter of con- 
siderable importance to make the injection under as low a 
pressure as possible. 

There is no agreement as to the mechanism of death from 
air embolism. In cases of massive embolism ft is generally 
conceded that mechanical obstruction of the circuiation or pul- 
monary suffocation may be regarded as constituting the essentia! 
factor. In smaller embolisms the immediate cause of death is 
not so easily explained. Carr ■ recently brought forward the 
revolutionary idea that the formation of thrombi rather than 
the gas alone causes the damage. He observed antemortem 
intravascular clotting and perivascular hemorrhage (as seen in 
the case reported) in the organs of experimental animals and 
human beings following the injection of air intravenously. 
Death resulted from these changes and not from true air emboli. 

COXCkUSIOX 

The danger of death from air embolism renders perirenal 
insufflation a hazardous procedure. If utilized at all, this 
diagnostic aid should be reserved for that small group of 
patients for whom the observations made by its use may prove 
of extraordinary value. In order to reduce the danger to a 
minimum, care should be exercised to avoid traumatization of 
the surface of the kidney and the tissues injected, and the 
injection should be carried out under as low a pressure as 
possible. Any damage to a vein, even though the vessel is of 
small dimensions, is a potential site for the entrance of air. 

Should an unidentified mass cause a displacement of the 
kidney a great deal may be learned concerning its location by 
pyelography and a proper interpretation of the torsion whicl) 
is present.® As concerns the detection of less pronounced 
enlargements, such as small tumors of the adrenal gland, 
perirenal insufflation has in my experience yielded equivocal 
results. 

If, after exhausting the innocuous diagnostic methods at one’s 
disposal, further study of the retroperitoneum is indicated, it 
seems to me that exploratory operation is more desirable than 
perirenal insufflation. While perhaps carrying a slightly higher 
ri.sk, open operation assures an accurate diagnosis and affords 



Fiff. 3. Section of the hram foIIowinK death from air embolism; A, 
antemortem clot occluding a capillary (high power); B, area of peri- 
vascular hemorrhage surrounding a small artery and vein (low power). 


the immediate opportunity for the performance of any curative 
operation which is found to be indicated. The simultaneous 
exposure of both adrenal glands, according to Young’s® 
technic, adds little to the risk of a unilateral procedure and 
has much to recommend it when confusion e.xists as to which 
gland should be explored. 


r. Carr, J- L. : Personal communication to the author, 

8. Weyrauch, H. M., Jr.: The Significance of Renal Torsion in the 
Diagnosis of Retroperitoneal Tumors: Use of the Lateral Pyclogram. 
J. UroL 41:87?-S92 (June) 1939. 

9* Yow\c. H. H.: A Technic for Simultaneous Exposure and Opera 
tion on the Adrenals, Surg., G>ncc. & Obst. G3: 1*9 (Aug.) 1930. 
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blindness due to air EMBOLISM: A COMPLICA- 
TION OF EXTRAPLEURAL PNEUMOLYSIS 

Fean'i: B. Walsh, il.D., and H. Krieger Goldberg, ALD. 

Baltimore 

Our purpose in this report is to draw attention to the 
occurrence of an air embolus in the eye and to record two 
cases in which this was observed as a complication of extra- 
pleural pneumolysis. 

REPORT OF CASES 

Case 1. — Hisloiy. — F. C., a Negro woman aged 27, was 
admitted to the Baltimore City Hospital in August 1936. 
A diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis was made and treatment 
with pneumothorax was instituted. In February 1937, because 
of unsatisfactory collapse, this therapy was discontinued. Nov. 
11, 1938, a first stage thoracoplasty was performed. The first, 
second and third ribs on the left side were resected and an 
extrafascial apicolysis was done. Following this procedure 
pneumothorax treatment was resumed. 

December IS, 120 cc. of air at a pressure of 220 mm. of 
water was injected. Immediately after this procedure the 
patient complained of excruciating pain in the head and within 
a few moments exclaimed that she could not see. She became 
nauseated and vomited. The pupils were constricted. She 
feared approaching death. She rapidly became disoriented. A 
sedative (one-fourth grain [0.016 Gm.] of morphine) served 
partially to control her restlessness. She passed gradually 
from a state of confusion into coma, interrupted by generalized 
convulsions, which occurred many times a day for three days. 
Improvement then ensued and by the fifth day she was well 
oriented and was able to feed herself. Results of general and 
neurologic examinations were negative except for those of 
the ocular examination. 


pletely oriented and gradual improvement continued, but on 
the twelfth postoperative day a bronchociilancous fistula and 
signs of sepsis developed. Following this the course was stcadilv 
downhill. He died three weeks later. Autopsy was not obtained. 

Exammalwn oj the Fyc.t.— E.xamination was recorded two 
hours after the onset of the accident. The pupils were dilated 
and fixed to light. The retinas were extrcniclv pale, but the 
state of the vessels was not described. Four iioiirs later the 
pallor of the retinas had disappeared and the vessels were 
normal. The pupils remained dilated. The patient appeared 
to be completely blind. The e.xtra-ocular niovenients were 
observed to be normal during brief periods when the patient 
cooperated. This situation persisted for three davs, and on 
the fourth day he was able to perceive light with' either eye 
and there was a return of pupillaiy constriction on e.xposnre 
to light. On the fifth day visual acuity was eijual to hand 
motion. Gradual improvement continued thereafter, and within 
two weeks vision had become 20/20 and Jaeger I in both eyes. 
The eyes remained normal. 

COMMENT 

From a review of the literature and on the basis of the two 
cases herein reported we have attempted to summarize the 
important facts regarding air embolism as it alTects the eyes. 

Mechanism . — The mechanism ^ of air embolism is not entirely 
clear. It would seem that prerequisites for the occurrence of 
air embolism are (1) open or wounded veins, (2) available 
air and (3) either pressure on the available air so that it 
is iorced into the veins or a negative pressure ivithin the 
veins so that the air is pulled into them. If veins arc cut 
across, they cannot readily collapse when they are suspended 
in fibrous tissue. Pulsating arteries adjacent to these veins 
may contribute a negative pressure within the veins, so that 
a wound within the vessel becomes a veritable suction valve. 


E.raminatiou of the Eyes . — The ocular fundi were not e.xam- 
ined during the early hours of this attack. At the onset the 
pupils were constricted and failed to react to light. Ophthalmo- 
scopic examination was made twelve hours after onset of the 
illness and was reported as negative. A cycloplegic had been 
used and this eliminated further observations on the motility 
of the pupil. There were no apparent extra-ocular palsies at 
any time. Eighteen hours after the onset there was a low 
grade retinal edema, most pronounced in the maculae. This 
edema persisted for one day. The nerve head and vessels 
appeared normal. The patient did not perceive light. On 
the fourth day vision was limited to hand motion with either 
eye, and on the fifth day, after further improvement, the visual 
acuity was 20/200. Field defects, if present, were not discov- 
ered. -At examination on the fifth day the only remaining 
defect was impairment of vision. Visual acuity steadily 
improved thereafter, so that within nine days after the accident 
the vision was 20/15 in both eyes and she could read small 
print with ease. 


Case 2. — History. — R. D., a Negro youth aged 20, was seen 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in July 1937, at which time 
a diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis was made. He was 
admitted to the state sanatorium, where he remained for one 


year. His condition became progressively worse and in .April 
1939 he was admitted to the Johns Hopkins Hospital for 
surgical intervention. -April 15 a left-sided extrapleural pneii- 
moh-sis was done. The following day 500 cc. of air was 
injected. Two hours later the patient suddenly complained 
that he could not sec. and a complete motor paralysis of all 
four extremities was found. He rapidly became disoriented 
and feared approaching death. At the onset the respirations 
became shallow: the pulse rate increased and he u-as nauseated 
and vomited. He was placed in an o.xygen tent and given 
morphine for sedation. Later in the evening occa.sional spas- 
modic contractions of the left leg were observed. The 
on the right disappeared by the following morning, but lor 
four davs clonic contractions persisted in the eft leg. On 
the sixth dav the patient was able to move and u-e 
arm, but the left leg re mained paralyzed. He became com- 

Dr. John T. Kins Jr. and Dr. tVilUam RienhoE Jr. pive ns the 


In human beings - the amount of air necessary to cause symp- 
toms is not known. Accidental introduction of air into the 
veins rarely results in untoward symptoms. 

Experimental injections of air into the carotid artery of 
dogs have been reported by If’ever ^ as resulting in the imme- 
diate pallor of the retinas, engorgement of the veins .and 
generalized convulsions; within five minutes after the injection 
of air the retinas may again be normal. We have injected 
air into the carotid arterj' of an anesthetized dog. Immediately 
after this injection air appeared in the retiiml arteries. U ith 
the ophthalmoscope the picture was striking. Glistening rods 
were seen irregularly placed in the arteries and were mo^t 
clearly visible at the point of arterial branching. This char- 
acteristic picture was transitory and had disappeared iiithiii 
less than one minute. There was some engorgement of the 
veins and questionable narrowing of the arteries. There 
definite pallor of the retinas. 

Symptomatology.-Thc occurrence of siinptoms usually fol- 
lows immediately after the injection of air, but in some instances 
there mav be a lapse of several hours between the injection ot 
air and t'he onset of symptoms. Ca.se 1 exemphfie.s ninnediatc 
occurrence of symptoms, whereas case - c.vcmp i le.s < e aye< 
occurrence. Probably the delay in the onset ol siinp oins in 
case 2 was due to delay in entrance of air into the vessels. 

The symptoms may be described as follow.s. The patient 
complains immediately of severe pains in the head. < 'rzinc . 
nausea and vomiting. In some instances there mai le ) mi 
ness. Fear of impending death is a prominent .=jmptoin. u 
pulse becomes rapid and the breathing shallow and a virer,. 
There may be general or localized convulsion-, l.xten ne 
paralyses may develop. Death may ensue within a lew 
utes. If, however, death does not occur within the nr.-t m 
hour the prognosis is relatively good. Permanent dcicctf^ ' i 
vision as a re.sult of an air embolus have not been recon.cil. 
Hamilton and Rotlistein < dcscrilicd cases similar to thoo- here 
reported. Pronounced improvement of jiaralyses ma y be con- 

1 ^cli^aenfer Karl: Air Emt«oli«m FclIo'Ajn;: Varsou* 

Bull. JuLn. IPtU- IB,-!;. .n.n:.yi B-V- 

2. Kieharf’-on II. F.; Coles. I! C. ar.-l Hj 1. G. I..: -. .v. 

Em?.e,Ii.n.. Crnad. .M. A. J. fjune) m,. 

3. Wtver, E.: Cerct,T.-.Je LefreeiVJ;-. Beilr. r. KJ n. d. Ti: e.-l. 
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fidently expected even in severe cases.® In case 1 herein reported 
recovery was complete ; in case 2 there was pronounced recovery 
but some degree of paralysis remained. 

When the eyes are involved, blindness is an early symptom. 
Because of their transitory nature definite ocular signs._ Ss 
observed in animals, are rarely seen in human beings. Retinal 
edema, such as was observed in case 1, may be of such mild 
degree that it may easily be overlooked. In severe cases blind- 
ness niaj’ persist for several days, as in our two cases. The pupils 
may be either dilated or constricted. Paralyses of the extra- 
ocular muscles were not seen in our cases but have been 
reported; conjugate deviation of the eyes has been recorded.® 
Field defects not apparent in our cases have been reported by 
others. Barkan ■ has recorded homonymous quadrantic defects 
and homonymous hemianopia which disappeared within tw'O 
weeks. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Two cases of air embolism as a complication of e.xtrapleural 
pneumolysis were observed. Both patients were blind for a 
period of three days. Improvement of vision was gradual and 
within two weeks it had become completely normal. 

The appearance of air in the retinal vessels is a pathog- 
nomonic sign of air embolism, but this sign is so transitory 
that it is rarely seen. Blindness is the most important ocular 
sign. The prognosis for return of vision is good for patients 
who survive. 
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Under various circumstances a s^mdrome called dehy- 
dration develops. The patient shows diminished turgor 
of the skin, sunken eyes, poor circulation, oliguria and 
concentration of tlie blood with respect to red cells 
and serum proteins. Wdiile an inadequate intake of 
water will produce some of these symptoms, the fully 
developed picture occurs almost exclusively when, as a 
result of vomiting, diarrhea, sweating or abnormal 
diuresis, the body has lost extracellular electrolvte 
(salts) as well as water. Furthermore, this fully devel- 
oped picture of dehydration can be produced when 
extracellular electrolyte is no longer available to the 
body as a whole because it has been fixed in the inflam- 
matory exudate of a burn. In dehydration the evi- 
dcnccs of loss of fluid volume arc confined chiefly to 
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extracellular fluids. The central feature is the defi- 
ciency' of extracellular electrolyte, since dehydration can 
develop either with or without loss of water from the 
body as a whole. 

In order to explain the treatment of dehy'dration, the 
factors controlling the distribution of body water will 
be briefly described.' About seven tenths of the bod)' 
weight is represented by water, which is distributed in 
two physiologic compartments. The water outside the 
cells constitutes about 25 per cent of the body weight 
in adults and about 35 per cent in newborn babies ; the 
water inside the cells makes up about 50 per cent of 
the body weight. Although cellular membranes separate 
these two compartments, the water is free to move 
between the two in response to osmotic forces. Since 
the effective osmotic pressure of these two compart- 
ments is largely due to potassium in the case of intra- 
cellular water and to sodium in the case of extracellular 
water, the distribution of these two univalent bases is 
the chief factor controlling the distribution of body 
water. 

The characteristic feature of extracellular fluids is 
that they contain large amounts of bicarbonate, chloride 
and sodium and but small amounts of magnesium, phos- 
phate and potassium. Blood plasma, lymph, interstitial 
fluid and cerebrospinal fluid are the chief examples of 
extracellular fluid. Since these fluids are in free com- 
munication with blood plasma through the capillary 
membranes, they resemble one another closely except in 
tlieir protein concentration. The intestinal secretions, 
gastric juice and bile may be considered modified extra- 
cellular fluids which are nonnally reabsorbed. Further- 
more, sweat resembles extracellular fluid, and urine is 
a highly modified capillary ultrafiltrate of plasma which 
is excreted in order to preserve the composition of all 
body fluids. Not only are the extracellular fluids the 
cellular environment which must be kept fairly constant 
by renal activity but they are the vehicle for carrying 
nutrition to the cells, the means of taking waste prod- 
ucts away from the cells, the source of digestive fluids 
and the source of urine. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that disturbances of these fluids affect all parts of the 
body. 

The fluid within the cells contains almost exclusively 
potassium and magnesium as basic ions, and proteins 
and organic phosphate as acid ions. Although the 
amount and concentration of potassium, magnesium, 
phosphate and protein within the cells are known to 
vary, actual analyses of tissues of animals have demon- 
strated that the relation of the amounts of these sub- 
stances to one another is surprisingly constant. This 
constant relationship between the principal constituents 
of cells can be shown to persist in starvation, in fever, 
in thirst and after loss of extracellular electrolyte. 
-Although variations in the water content of cells can 
frequentl)' be demonstrated, these changes can usually 
be accounted for by changes in the concentration of 
sodium in extracellular fluid. Thus, although cellular 
constituents (phosphate and potassium) undoubtedly 
cross cellular membranes in response to nutritional or 
functional needs of the cells, the osmotic equilibrium in 
response to changes in concentration of sodium in extra- 
cellular fluid is attained principally by shifts of water, 

1. Harrison, H. E,; Darrow, D- C., anti Vannet, Herman; The Total 
Electrolyte Content of Animals anti Its Probable Relation to Distribution 
of Body Water, J. Biol. Chem. 113; SIS (March) 1936. Gamble, J. E.; 
Extracellular Fluid, Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 01:151. 174 (Sept.) 
1937. Peters, J. P. : Botly Water, Baltimore, C. C. Thomas, Publishers, 
1935. Harrow .and Vannet.’ 
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and the composition = of cytoplasm is not subject to 
.great changes brought about b}' osmotic forces outside 
the cells. 

In addition to protecting the composition of the 
cells, the type of osmotic equilibrium existing between 
intracellular and extracellular fluids explains whj' the 
volume of extracellular fluid cannot be maintained with- 
out normal amounts of sodium and chloride even if the 
total body water remains unchanged. To illustrate the 
point, one may conceive that a loss of sodium chloride 
from the body occurred without change in body water. 
This would reduce the osmotic pressure of extracellular 
fluids. However, since the intracellular fluids lose no 
electrolyte in response to this decrease in extracellular 
electrolyte, the osmotic pressure within the cells must 
attract water from the extracellular fluids. The shift 
of water will bring about osmotic equilibrium, but intra- 
cellular water will be increased while e.xtracellular water 
will be decreased. This reaction is readily demonstrated 
in animals ® and is accompanied by all the symptoms 
and signs of clinical dehydration. Observations on 
patients lead to the same conclusion. For instance, 
in certain patients with low concentration of sodium in 
serum all the symptoms and signs of dehydration 
develop. After treatment with physiologic solution of 
sodium chloride all these signs and symptoms disappear 
and serum concentrations return to normal. Since no 
gain in weight occurs, no change in body water has 
taken place during the obvious recovery of extracellular 
volumL Consequently one may conclude that the reten- 
tion of sodium chloride made it possible to increase the 
volume of extracellular fluids by attracting water from 
the cells. Similar states of decreased volume of extra- 
cellular fluids and increased volume of intracellular 
fluids in both man ■* and animals can be shown to 
persist for da)'s if no sodium chloride is given. The 
observations demonstrate the importance of the content 
of extracellular electrol3ne for the distribution of body 
water and the futility of treatment of dehydration b)' 
water and dextrose solutions alone. 

Changes in the electrolyte pattern (or acid-base 
equilibrium) of the serum are frequent accompaniments 
of loss of extracellular water and electrolyte. If the 
loss of sodium is greater than the loss of chloride, rela- 
tively less than the normal amount of sodium is available 
to form bicarbonate. This condition results in acidosis. 
In alkalosis more than the normal concentration of 
bicarbonate is found in serum as a result of the rela- 
tively greater loss of chloride than sodium. Through 
the study of the composition of gastric juice, pancreatic 
juice, bile, diarrheal stools, urine and sweat, the various 
types of loss of extracellular electrolytye can be char- 
acterized as to their effect on acid-base equilibrium. In 
this sense most cases of acidosis and alkalosis may be 
regarded as special manifestations of deficit of extra- 
cellular electrolyte. 
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During deficiency of extracellular water and electro- 
lyte a number of disturbances in renal function develop." 
thus when water is drunk during dehydration it is 
e.xcreted more slowly than is normal despite a low con- 
centration of sodium and chloride. When small deficits 
of sodium exist, the kidneys ma.’ evcntuallv restore 
serum concentrations by excreting extracellular water. 
However, if large deficits of sodium persist for days, 
the concentrations of the serum remain low because 
the kidne3's do not diminish the I'olume of extracellular 
fluid in order to preserve concentrations. Retentions 
of urea are explained 1)3’ the reduction in glomerular 
filtiate. Moreover, when large deficiencies of sodium 
and chloride are present the kidneys fail to adjust the 
acid-base equilibrium of the blood, i. e. they fail to 
excrete the relative e.xcess of chloride in acidosis and 
the relative excess of sodium in alkalosis. The explana- 
tion of these anomalies is not clear; in part they are 
brought about b3t the circulator3' failure of dehvdration, 
but in part they are probably dependent on the fact that 
the function of renal tubules is best carried out when 
serum concentrations are normal. These points are 
important, for the3'^ disclose that sodium chloride as well 
as water is necessary for restoration of renal function 
in dehydration. 

Considerable quantities of potassium, phosphate and 
nitrogen are excreted at the time of the loss of sodium 
and chloride during the development of dch3'dratioii. 
While the interpretation of the losses of cellular con- 
stituents cannot be given with certainty, the losses tend 
to occur in such proportions as to indicate that cellular 
structures are breaking down as a whole. Furthermore, 
tissue anal3'ses indicate that the cellular constituents 
have surprisingly constant relationships to one another. 

I believe that the losses of cellular constituents are the 
result of destruction or of utilization of cellular struc- 
tures. Hence the decreases in amount of cellular water 
in the body are not the result of a specific deficicnc)’ 
of potassium, which, if replaced, would restore cellular 
water. From a therapeutic point of view the restora- 
tion of cellular water and electrolyte is not a simple 
process of providing water, magnesium, phosphate and 
potassium but a problem in nutrition which can he 
treated onl3' with food. 

It must be kept in mind that all types of marked 
deh3'dration are accompanied by the e.ssential features 
of shock. B3' shock one refers particularlv to the 
inability of the body to maintain the blood circulation 
and blood pressure, not primarilv because of cauliac 
failure but rather because of decreases in the volume 
of circulating fluids and d3’sfimction of the capillaries. 
Sometimes the disturbance is the result of loss of plasina 
proteins, which ma3' be caused 1)3' hemorrhage or b. 
localization of plasma at the site of a traumatic '"FjO 
or at the site of a burn. However, lo.ss of cxtracellnl.ir 
electrol3'fe alone can produce decreased plasma volume. 
.Although plasma volume is maintained for a time at 
the expense of interstitial fluids, continued loss of extra- 
cellular electroh'te leads to diminished plasma volume. 
Part of the picture of vascular collap.se is thought to 
he dcftendent on arteriolar constriction,'' which, although 
it preserves the circulation to the brain, aggravatex 
the deficienc3' in circulation elsewhere. If the iila.Miia 
volume, blood pressure and circulation remain insufii- 
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cient for a few hours, secondary changes take place 
leading to dilatation of the capillaries and leakage of 
serum proteins into tissue spaces. These features of 
shock may be prevented by blood (or plasiria) transiu- 
sions and are sometimes corrected by the same means. 
However, if severe shock is allowed to persist several 
hours, no effective therapy is available. 

From the foregoing outline of the nature of the 
disturbances in dehydration, the general aims of treat- 
ment of all types are as follows; (1) restoration of 
sodium chloride along with sufficient water to enable 
the kidneys to adjust extracellular volumes and con- 
centrations; (2) adjustment of acid-base equilibrium 
in .certain cases of acidosis; (3) treatment of shock. 
Hypodermoclyses and intravenous infusions of physio- 
logic solution of sodium chloride (or its modifications) 
are the most reliable means of replacing extracellular 
water and electrolyte. Intravenous infusions of sodium 
bicarbonate or sodium lactate are the means of treating 
acidosis when the saline solutions are inadequate. 
•Although infusions of de.xtrose temporarily ameliorate 
various types of shock, the chief reliance must be placed 
on blood or plasma transfusions. 

Although a great deal of sodium chloride can and 
should be given by mouth to many patients, the various 
forms of parenteral therapy must be the chief measures 
used in cases of severe dehydration. This procedure 
is nrade necessary not only by the need for quick effects 
but also by the amounts of the various solutions 
required. Furthermore, dehydration per se leads to 
nausea and vomiting, and many of the patients have 
nausea and vomiting as a cause of the illness. If nausea 
and vomiting are present, nothing siiould be given by 
mouth, since water or food that is vomited not only does 
no good but does Imnn by increasing the loss of electro- 
lyte. The same untoward result may be brought about 
by food, and less often by water, when these aggravate 
a watery diarrhea. It cannot be emphasized too often 
that nothing should be done to increase the loss of 
electrolyte. 

The treatment of dehydration is usually carried out 
first by a hypodernioclysis of physiologic solution of 
sodium chloride (from 10 to 60 cc. per kilogram of 
bod}' weight) and an infusion (from 5 to 30 cc. per 
kilogram) or 5 or 10 per cent dextrose while the blood 
is being matched for a transfusion. If symptoms of 
shock are present, a blood transfusion of from 10 to 
30 cc. per kilogram of body weight is given as soon 
as possible. The higher figure is used only in the most 
severe cases. Patients suffering from massive hemor- 
rhage with dehydration are probably the only adult 
patients who require maximal amounts of blood, but 
many babies with severe dehydration require large 
transfusions. Since it is not possible alwat's to predict 
which patients with severe dehvdration will recover 
from circulatory collapse when extracellular water and 
electrolyte have been restored, many patients should be 
given transfusions who might otherwise recover with 
saline and dextrose solutions alone. Since hemocon- 
centration may be brought about bv shock alone, a 
high 1 cd count is not a contraindication to transfusion. 
Recent work has shown that the increased viscositv of 
blood produced by a high concentration of red cells 
docs not grcally increase the burden on the heart since 
the cttcctive viscosity in arterioles approaches that of 
p a.vma. owing to axial flow. .Although anemia ma)' 
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be an additional reason for giving a dehydrated patient 
a transfusion, shock is the chief indication. When the 
red cells by hematocrit are very high, plasma transfu- 
sion may be substituted for blood. 

Many physicians prefer to use a continuous veno- 
clysis ^ through which physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride, dextrose solutions and blood are given at a 
rate of from 1 to 3 cc. a minute. This procedure inay 
be continued for from one to three or more days. The 
method has certain advantages of convenience to the 
physician "and also is less painful than large hypoder- 
moclyses. Its effectiveness is brought about not pri- 
marily by the fact that the solutions are delivered 
directly into the vein but by the fact that suitable 
amounts of salt, water and dextrose are supplied to the 
body and the fact that blood transfusions are carried 
out in shock. Certain limitations to the method must be 
realized. In babies, at least, it is difficult to carry out 
the procedure without tying a cannula or catheter in 
a vein, and it is difficult to keep the solutions flowing 
at a rate of less than 1.500 cc. in twenty-four hours. 
While injecting at a rate of 1,500 cc. in twenty-four 
hours may not be harmful to babies when continued 
for about twelve hours, it is probably too fast for longer 
periods. At a similar rate an adult would be receiving 
from 10 to 20 liters of fluid intravenously in twenty- 
four hours. Karelitz injects about 750 cc. in twenty- 
four hours by tying a cannula in the vein of infants. 
He recommends using 5 per cent dextrose in physio- 
logic solution of sodium chloride, since it supplies 
sodium chloride and does not lead to glycosuria, as- does 
10 per cent dextrose. Blalock has shown that, while 
intravenous administration of sodium chloride and dex- 
trose temporarily improve the symptoms in shock, 
relapses are apt to occur and to be severe, owing to 
aggravation of the loss of plasma proteins. This fact 
may explain the frequency of edema following veno- 
clysis. When prolonged intravenous injections of dex- 
trose are suddenly stopped, hypoglycemia develops. In 
using venoclysis on adults, from 2 to 3 liters in twent}-- 
four hours is apparently a suitable rate, though 5 liters 
has been given with good results. In babies from 750 
to 1,000 cc. is probably a safe amount. When the 
deficits of salt are greater than is contained in these 
amounts of physiologic solution of sodium chloride, 
hypodernioclysis can be used to supplement the veiio- 
clysis. In most cases from 5 to 7 per cent dextrose 
should be added to physiologic solution of sodium chlo- 
ride for babies, but 10 per cent dextrose added to saline 
solution may be used in adults. When salt is not neces- 
sary, dextrose solutions alone may be used. 

No rule can be given as to how much sodium chloride 
must be given to a dehydrated patient. Recovery from 
clinical evidences of dehydration and a diuresis con- 
taining chloride may be used as guides. However, in 
adrenocortical insufficiency and in certain cases of 
liyposthcnuric nephritis, excretion of chloride occurs 
even when body chloride is deficient. From data on 
animals and patients. I estimate that about one third 
of the extracellular electrolyte is lost in marked dehy- 
dration. For restoration of e.xtracellular electrolyte in 
such cases, an amount of salt contained in physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride equal to from one "fifteenth 
to one twelfth of the body weight (about 70 cc. per 
kilogram of body weight) is required. Smaller amounts 

9. Hendon, G. Venoc)>si<. J, A. .M. A. IIS:II~S (Oct. IS) 193^. 
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are needed in mild cases. When symptoms leading to 
loss of electrolj'te continue, administration of physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride must be repeated. 

In acidosis, hyperpnea ustialh’ indicates when sodium 
bicarbonate or sodium lactate is adw'sable. However, it 
is safest to calculate the dose necessary to restore the 
sei um bicarbonate according to the method of Hartmann 
and Senn.'^ , 

mM = (60— CO;) 0.7W 
2.24 

In the equation, niM is millimols of sodium bicar- 
bonate or sodium lactate. One millimol of sodium 
bicarbonate is 0.0S4 Gm. One millimol of sodium lac- 
tate is contained in 1 cc. of molar sodium lactate; CO, 
is the serum carbon dioxide content in volumes per cent^ 
and W is body weight in kilograms. 

In marked acidosis when serum carbon dioxide is 
not known, 5 millimols of sodium bicarbonate (0.4 Gm.) 
per kilogram of body weight is a safe dose. Hartmann 
recommends the injection of one half the calculated 
dose of sodium lactate intravenously and one half sub- 
cutaneously as one-sixth molar sodium lactate. 

Molar sodium lactate is obtainable in sterilized 
ampules, which most physicians will find more conve- 
nient than sodium bicarbonate. Sodium bicarbonate 
is not obtainable as a sterile solution. Furthermore, it 
cannot be boiled or autoclaved in an unsealed vessel 
without forming the highly toxic sodium carbonate. 
Sodium bicarbonate may be weighed and added with 
aseptic precautions to sterile water or dextrose solution 
and injected intravenously in a 2 to 5 per cent solution. 
Both sodium bicarbonate and sodium lactate may be 
given by mouth, but in dehydration they are apt to be 
vomited. 

SOLUTIONS USED IN DEHYDRATION 

The following remarks on the solutions used in treat- 
ing dehydration are given to indicate their limitations 
as well as their usefulness. 

Physiologic Solution of Sodium Chloride (0.9 per 
cent sodium chloride). — Because of the convenience in 
preparation, ph}'siologic solution of sodium chloride will 
probably continue to be the most frequently used solu- 
tion for replacing deficits of extracellular electrolyte. 
The solution contains relatively more chloride than 
extracellular fluid, but with normal renal function the 
relative excess of chloride is excreted so as to free 
sodium, which may then combine with carbon dioxide 
to form bicarbonate. In renal disease or when circu- 
lator}' collapse induces defective renal function, the 
injection of physiologic solution of sodium chloride may 
produce or aggravate acidosis. This effect is brought 
about chiefly by diluting the bicarbonate alreadi’ in the 
body at a time when the kidneys are not excreting tlie 
excess of chloride. In acidosis this effect may be 
serious, even when renal function is fairly good, if loss 
of sodium in excess of chloride continues to occur, as 
in diarrhea. In most cases physiologic solution of 
sodium chloride is satisfactory for replacing extracellu- 
lar electrolrte. It may be injected intravenously or 
subcutaneously. _ 

Interstitial Salt Solution (sodium cliloride 6.5 Gm^ 
sodium bicarbonate 2.5 Gm. and potassium cblonde 0.18 
Gm per liter).— Because of the presence of sodium 
bicarbonate, this solution must be autoclaved in sealed 
ampules. Fifty cc. ampules containing enough ot tlic 
salts to make an interstitia l salt solution when added 

the Intravenous Injection of Sodium r-Lactate, j. unn 
(March) 1932. 


Jour, A. M. 
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to_ 500 cc. of sterile water are on the market.'^ Tlfis 
mixture closely resembles interstitial fluid in its elec- 
trolyte content. It has none of the disadvantages of 
ph3'Sio]ogic solution of sodium chloride. In fact it mav 
be used in practically all cases of acidosis without addi- 
tional sodium bicarbonate. Tlie solution may be given 
subcutaneously or intravenously. Tiie disadvantages 
are a moderate increase in cost. ’ 

Lactate-Ringer’s Solution (sodium chloride 6 Gm., 
sodium lactate 2,7 mg., potassium cliloride 0.4 Gm. and 
calcium chloride 0.2 Gm. per liter).— This solution is 
prepared in concentrated form in ampules the content.s 
of which are to be diluted twenty-fii'e times witli dis- 
tilled water.'® After absorption the lactate is metabo- 
lized so that the sodium lactate is converted to sodium 
bicarbonate. Its uses and advantages are the same ns 
interstitial salt solution. 

Dextrose SolutionsP — Solutions may be prepared bv 
autoclaving dextrose (rf-glucose) added to distilled 
ivater. However, owing to occasional febrile reactions 
with these preparations most physicians will prefer to 
add a- 50 per cent solution sterilized in ampules to freshly 
distilled water. Although concentrations up to 50 
per cent have been given intravenously, 5 or 10 per 
cent is tlie strength usually employed. High concen- 
trations are irritating if they get outside tlie vein and 
may produce thrombosis. Dextrose solutions are given 
for their temporary value in shock, for their antiketo- 
genic effect in ketosis, for their food value when food 
cannot be taken in adequate amounts by mouth, and 
finally as a source of water ndtliont salt. Dextrose 
solutions do not supply salt, so they cannot replace 
extracellular electrolyte, wliich is the most important 
loss in dehydration. However, by providing food and 
aiding the circulation, dextrose solutions help the kid- 
neys to adjust extracellular volume and concentration 
when sufficient sodium chloride is available. When a 
patient who has no deficit of e.xtracellular electrolyte 
must be given all fluids parenteraily, infrayenons de.v- 
trose provides a solution without salt wbicb may be 
needed to take care of tlic imperceptible ivater lass. 
However, even abnormal kidneys excrete salt solution 
well if serum proteins are not reduced or cardiac failure 
is not present. Dextrose may be added to saline .solu- 
tions for intravenous injection. Hie boch can laiK e 
about 1 Gm. of dextrose per kilogram of Iiocly weight 
ail hour. With continuous injection the amoimt ot 
dextrose that can be utilized gradually increases, 
small amount of glycosuria is harmless, but large 
amounts over prolonged periods are to be aioiccc . 

I believe that the general practice of giving .so-cailed 
isotonic solution of de.xtrose (5.5 per cent) subciitaiic 
ously is seldom justified, since it is irritating locaiU aiu 
over a period of several hours immobilizes water aiy 
extracellular electrolyte.*® In a dehydrated 
may aggravate an already dangerous depletion o ex 
cellular water and electrolyte. Tlic addition ot a p- 
cent de.xtrose to physiologic solution of sodium cli oru ^ 
docs not get around this difficulty. .4 mixture o — • 
per cent dextrose U. S. P. and 0.45 per cent .‘^_o< nun 
chloride (i. c. equal parts of physiologic solution o 
sodium chloride and 5 p er cent solution of dextro--cj 
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will not withdraw and localize appreciable amounts of 
extracellular water and eIectrol)d:e. 

^cacifl— Ampules of 30 per cent acacia suitable for 
intravenous injection are available. This solution should 
be diluted to 6 per cent in physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride and injected slowly into the veins iii amounts 
varying from 5 to 10 cc. per kilogram of body rveight. 
The evidence seems clear that occasional deaths have 
followed intravenous injections of solutions which prob- 
ably were properly prepared. Mild reactions are not 
infrequent. The injected acacia is taken up by the 
hepatic cells and remains in the cells for months or 
years. The latter feature seems especially dangerous 
when repeated doses are given, as has been recom- 
mended in nephrosis. The evidence, however, is equally 
clear that patients in shock can often be saved by acacia, 
but blood or plasma transfusions will serve- the same 
purpose without similar risks. I believe that the use 
of acacia should be limited largely to patients in shock 
who cannot be quickly given transfusions with blood or 
plasma.^® 

‘ SPECIFIC DISEASES 

The following remarks on specific diseases or dis- 
turbances are given together with a recent reference 
in order to enable the reader to work out a method of 
treatment in the light of recent concepts. 

Diarrhea.^' — The loss of electrolyte in diarrheal stools 
resembles the loss of pancreatic juice in its effect on 
the body; i. e. more sodium than chloride is excreted, 
and acidosis is the rule. Although physiologic solution 
of sodium chloride is usually satisfactoiy for replacing 
the deficit, interstitial salt solution or lactate-Ringer’s 
solution is more appropriate. 

Diabetic Coma}^ — During the development of coma, 
large amounts of sodium chloride as well as salts of 
Iceto-acids are excreted. This aspect of diabetic coma 
requires the administration of large amounts of sodium 
chloride and frequently sodium bicarbonate as well. I 
have used interstitial salt solution and have not felt the 
need of additional sodium bicarbonate. However, cer- 
tain cases do require sodium bicarbonate (or sodium 
lactate), especially if physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride is the means used to replace extracellular 
electrolyte. 

Nondiahciic Kelosisd ^ — Although ketosis occurs at 
all ages, severe acidosis in patients not suffering from 
dialtetes occurs almost exclusively in young children, 
especially those under 2 years of age. As a result of 
vomiting, large deficits of extracellular electrolj-te must 
be replaced by interstitial salt solution, lactate-Ringer’s 
or physiologic solution of sodium chloride. Intravenous 
adn|inistration of solution of dextrose is also indicated 
to overcome ketosis. Insulin is undesirable. 

Repliritis.-^ — In cases of acute nephritis, vomiting 
an alkaline gastric juice is the chief cause of tlie mild 
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degree of acidosis seen. Although the patients are 
edematous, the serum concentrations of sodium are 
usually low. Interstitial salt solution (from 300 to 
500 cc.) is often indicated, since it promotes diuresis. 
Intravenous administration of solution of dextrose is 
often made to increase the volume of urine, but its use 
has been disappointing in my experience. 

In cases of chronic nephritis vomiting may in part 
be a cause of dehydration and acidosis. In addition, the 
kidneys, which form urine of fixed specific gravity, 
usually excrete sodium and chloride, even when the 
serum concentrations are low. Furthermore, excretion 
of an excess of acids leads to loss of sodium. In such 
cases deficiency of extracellular electrolyte often 
develops, especially if the patient is given a low salt 
diet. Often urinary excretion is improved by the addi- 
tion of a mixture of sodium chloride 6 Gm. to sodium 
bicarbonate 2 Gm. to the diet in such amounts as to 
permit replacement of daily urinary loss. However, 
since chloride and sodium are not well concentrated in 
the urine by these patients, abnormally high concentra- 
tions of serum may occur. 

Vomiting . — In cases of pyloric obstruction the vom- 
ited gastric juice is apt to be quite acid and its loss 
lead to alkalosis. While clinical alkalosis with symp- 
toms of tetany is rare, chemical alkalosis with symptoms 
of dehj’dration is quite frequent. Although other types 
of A'omiting can give the same result, the vomiting of 
nephritis, recurrent vomiting of children and that of 
some infections is probably alkaline, since these diseases 
are accompanied by acidosis. In alkalosis physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride is the appropriate treatment, 
but in acidosis one of the balanced solutions may be 
more appropriate. 

Buriis .-'^ — ^The infiammator}’ exudate of burns is made 
up of plasma proteins, sodium cliloride and water. Since 
the extracellular electrolyte is fi.xed at the site of the 
injury, the rest of the body suffers from deficiency 
of sodium chloride and sodium bicarbonate. In addi- 
tion, if a patient with a burn is put in a tub containing 
water, the denuded surface is no barrier to the diffusion 
of extracellular electrolyte, and hence continuous tubs 
can of themseh'cs lead to marked deficiency of extra- 
cellular electrolyte. )Vater in tubs or wet dressings 
used for treating extensive burns should contain sodium 
chloride at jihysiologic strength (9 Gm. per liter) or, 
better, sodium chloride 6 Gm. and sodium bicarbonate 
2.5 Gm. per liter. The loss of plasma proteins makes 
transfusions essential for extensive burns. Pliysiologic 
solution of sodium chloride, interstitial salt solution or 
lactate-Ringer’s solution must be given in maximum 
amounts in extensive burns. 

Traumatic Shock. — Blalock " and others have demon- 
strated that plasma protein, water and electrolyte escape 
the capillary walls at the site of traumatic injury. These 
losses, as those in bums, must be treated with trans- 
fusions and saline solution. 

Addison’s Disease.-- — Adrenocortical insufficiency is 
accompanied by the excretion of sodium and chloride in 

2K Blalock, AUred:_ Experimental Shock: VII. The Importance of 
Local Loss ot Fluid in the Production of Lmv Pressure Aher Burns, 
AtcIu SuTg. Ua:&l0 lApnl) 

22. Harrison, If. E., and Harrow. D. C, : Renal Function in Experi- 
mental Adrenal Insufficiencj', Am. j. Physiol. 125:631 (April) 193*). 
Wilder, R. M.; Kendall, ^ C.; Snell, A. M.; Kepler, E. J.; Ryncarson, 
E. H., and Adams, Mildred: Intake of Potassium, an Important Om' 
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59:367 (March) 1937. Fcrrebcc, J, W.; Racan, Charles; Atchicy, 
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A third preparation, Ovarian-Anterior Pituitary Liquid, 
resembles the others in the absence of scientific evidence, either 
physiologic or clinical, on which to base any claims for thera- 
peutic effectiveness. It is in the nature of a shotgun mixture, 
supposedly supplying to patients certain ovarian hormones and 
at the same time stimulating with pituitary gonadotropic hor- 
mone the patient’s own ovaries. From the firm’s claim that 
each ampule of Ovarian-Anterior Pituitary Liquid is equivalent 
to 12 grains of fresh anterior pituitary lobe and 30 grains of 
fresh whole ovarian tissue, it appears certain that the activity 
in such an ampule cannot possibly amount to more than a few 
rat units of each hormone, which for therapeutic purposes is 
insignificant. Apparently the firm has become aware of its 
doubtful therapeutic value, since in answer to a request from the 
Council office for information regarding these products it stated 
that it has discontinued distributing advertising material for 
Ovarian-Anterior Pituitary Liquid. 

It is generally accepted that the recent advances in the field 
of reproductive physiology have been truly remarkable. In the 
past decade or so the abundant experimental work has resulted 
in a rapid development of our knowledge of sex hormones and 
their use in therapy. Years ago our lack of knowledge of 
endocrine physiology in general served as an excuse for the 
administration of certain ovarian preparations whose action and 
potency were unknown. Today, however, there are excellent 
preparations available to the physician at reasonable cost which 
are pure, very potent and whose effects are quite well known. 
The Armour Laboratories shows an unwarranted amount of 
optimism in urging physicians to choose preparations of little 
or no scientific or rational basis rather than the pure, potent 
preparations whose physiologic and therapeutic actions have 
been competently investigated in the laboratory and clinic. In 
view of the present day status of sex hormones there seems to 
be no iustification for the existence of the tliree products 
described unless more scientific evidence of their therapeutic 
worth is reported. 

The Council declared Ovarian Concentrate Glanules, Anti- 
Menorrhagic Factor Glanules and Ovarian-Anterior Pituitary 
Liquid (The Armour Laboratories) unacceptable for inclusion 
in New and Nonofficial Remedies because of the lack of scientific 
evidence to justify their use and because of unwarranted thera- 
peutic claims. 


CHAPPEL LIVER EXTRACT ORAL, CHAPPEL 
LIVER EXTRACT SUBCUTANEOUS AND 
CHAPPEL LIVER EXTRACT CON- 
CENTRATED INTRAMUSCULAR 
OMITTED FROM N. N. R. 


Three dosage forms of Chappcl Liver Extract manufactured 
by Chappcl Laboratories, Rockford, 111., have stood accepted it 
N. N. R. for a number of years. Representatives of the firm 
recently made inquiry whether or not the products would main- 
tain an accepted status if they were distributed by a firm whicli 
has 110 product accepted in N. N. R. and which is not considered 
acceptable by the Council. The representatives were informed 
that the Council could not couiitcnaiicc the distribution of prod- 
ucts by firms which have not been recognized by the Council 
and, therefore, transfer of these products from the Chappcl 
Laboratories to another firm would be an infraction of the rules, 
Under date of October 24 the Council was informed of an 
announcement to the drug trade that the preparations of Chap- 
pcl Laboratories would be distributed by a firm not recognized 
by the Council, although the Chappe! Laboratories will con- 
tinue to manufacture and control the composition of the product. 
The Council feels in this instance that Chappel Laboratories 
has withdrawn from its agreement to abide by the rules 
of the Council : the appointment of a second firm as distributor 
means that Cliappc! Uboratories is no longer the responsible 
distnbnlor for the products. The Council, therefore, under its 
nilcs, rescinds acceptance of the products Chappcl Liver Extract 
Ural, Chappel Liver Extract Sulxmtancous and Chanpel Liver 
l.\tract Concentrated Intramuscular and announces their omis- 
.sion trom Ncu- and Nonofficial Remedies. 


Council on Foods 


ACCEPTED FOODS 

The followikc additional foods have been accepted as co.n- 

FORMING TO THE RULES OF THE COUNCIL ON FoODS OF THE AMERICAN 

Medical Association for admission to Accepted Foods. 

Franklin C. Bing, Secretary. 


FATS AND OILS {See Accepted Foods, 1939, p. 30). 

Pompeian Olive Oil Corporation, Baltimore. 

Pompeian Brand Olive Oil. 

Analysis (submitted by manufacturer). — Specific gniyity at 25 C. 0.911, 
saponification number 195, iodine number 86.32, solidification point of 
fatty acids 17.5 C., acid number 1.35, acidity as oleic acid 0.69%, cotton^ 
seed oil none, sesame oil none, peanut oil none, tcasecd oil (Fitelson test) 
none. 

Calorics. — 9 per gram; 256 per ounce. 

Supreme Olive OH Corporation, San Fernando, Calif. 

Benedetto Brand Special Olive Oil, an olive oil further refined by 
treatment with steam to remove the more volatile substances. 

Analysis (submitted by manufacturer). — Moisture 0.04%, total solids 
99.96%, ash none, f.at (ether e.xtract) 100.00%, crude fiber none, carbo- 
hydrates none, specific gravity at 25 C. 0.91'3%, free fatty acids (as oleic) 
0.20%, unsaponifivable matter 0.41%, saponification v.ilue (Koettstorfer) 
192.5%, iodine value (Wijs) SS.9%, smoke point 185 C., melting point 
(fatty acids) 26.2 C., cottonseed oil (H.Tlphen test) negative, sesame oil 
(Baudouin test) negative, teaseed oil (Fitelson test) negative, refractive 
index at 40 C. 1.4621. 

Calorics. — 9 per gram; 255.6 per ounce. 

FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETETIC PURPOSES {See 
Accepted Foods, p. 295). 

The Chicaso Dietetic Supply House, Inc., Chicaso. 

Cellu Brand Juice*Pak Elberta Freestone Peaches (Halves). 
Analysis (submitted by manuacturer), — >foisturc 86.4%, total solids 
33.6%, ash 0.4%, fat (ether c.xtract) 0.5%, protein (N X 6.25) 0.5%, 
crude fiber 0.4%, reducing sugar as invert sugar 4.0%, sucrose 5.2%, 
carbohydrates otlicr than crude fiber (by difference) 11.8%, undetermined 
carbohydrates other than crude fiber (by difference) 2.6%. 

Calorics. — 0,54 per gram; 15 per ounce. 

PREPARATIONS USED IN THE FEEDING OF 
INFANTS (.9^^ Accepted Foods, 1939, p. 156). 

Becch.Nut Packing Company, Canaioharle, N. Y, 

Beech-Nut Brand Strained Liver and Beef Soup with Vege- 
tables, Barlev and Rice. 

Analysis (submitted by manufacturer). — Moisture 84.3%, total solids 
35.7%, ash 0.6%, fat (ether extract) 1.3%, protein (N X 6.25) 4.1%, 
crude fiber 0.3%, total carbohydrates other than crude fiber (by difference) 
9.4%, copper 0.000240%, iron 0.00125%, specific gravity 1.061%. 
Calorics. — 0.66 per gram; 18.7 j>er ounce. 

Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Rochester, H. Y, 

CuArr’s Brand Strained Pears and Peaches. 

Analysis (submitted by m-Tnufacturer).— Moisture 78.9%, total solids 
21.1%, .ish 0.2%, fat (ether c.xtract) 0.1%, protein (N X 6.25) 0.3%, 
crude fiber 0.8%, carbohydrates other than crude filler (by difference) 
19.7%, calcium (Ca) 0.0074%, pliospliorus (P) 0.0011%, iron (Fe) 
0.0009%, copper (Cu) 0.0003%. 

Calorics, — 0.81 per gram; 23 per ounce. 

Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich. 

Gerbek’s Braxd Dry Pre-Cooked Cereai. Food, a ii.-iked dried 
cooked mixture of wheat, semolina, yellow cornmeal, wheat germ, malt, 
dried brewers’ jc.ast, dicalcium phosphate (CaHPOi.2H:0), sedium 
chloride, .and iron and ammonium citrates (fj. S. P.). 

Analysis (submitted hy manufacturer). — Moisture 5.0%, total solids 
94.4%, .ash 4.5%, fat (ether c.ytr.act) 1.3%, protein (X X 5.25) 12.4':;, 
crude fiber 1,3%. c.arbohydrates otlier than crude filler (by difference) 
/4.9%, calcium (Ca) 0.675%, phosphorus (P) 0.7989%, iron (Fe) 
0.0300%. 

Calorics. — 3.60 per gram; 102 per ounce. 

rtfemm^.—Report of biologic assay (1939) submitted by the manufac- 
turer indicates^ tJint the product cont.ains approximately 2.8 international 
units of vitatnin Bi per gram, 80 per ounce, and 1.4 Sherman-Bourriuin 
units of vitamin G (riboflavin) per gram, 40 per ounce. 

Libby, McNeill &. Libby, Chicago. 

Libby’s Brand Homogenized Spinach. 

Analysis (submitted by m.-inufacturer).— ^^oisture 94,1%. total solids 
5.9%, ash J.4%. sodium chloride 0.9%, fat (ether extract) 0.3%, protein 
(N X 6,25) 1,6%, crude fiber 0.8%, carbohydr.ate other than crude fiber 
(by difference) 1.8%, calcium (Ca) 23.0 mg. per 100 Cm., phosphorus (P) 
7,1 mg. per 100 Gm., iron (Fe) 3.0 mg. per 100 Gm., copper (Cu) 
0,227 mg. per 100 Gm. 

Calorics. — 0,16 per gram; 4.5 per ounce, 

f'ltammf. — Protocols of biologic assay (3939) show that the product 
contains 16.3 U. S, P. units of vitamin A per gram, 463 per ounce, 
vitamin Bi is practically absent; 0.13 Sberman-IJourquin units vitamin G 
(rilwflavin) per gram, 3.8 per ounce; and, according to a report of 
chemical titration (1939), 0.35 international unit vitamin C per gram, 
30.2 per ounce. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1940 


THE PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN 

medical association 

The American Medical Association advocates: 

1. The establishment of an agency of the federal government 
under which shall be coordinated and administered all medical and 
health functions of the federal government exclusive of those of the 
Army and Navy. 

2. The allotment of such funds as the Congress may make avail- 
able to any state in actual need, for the prevention of disease, the 
promotion of health and the care of the sick on proof of such need. 

3. The principle thot the care of the public health and the pro- 
vision of medical service to the sick is primarily a local responsibility. 

4. The development of a mechanism for meeting the needs of 
expansion of preventive medical services with local determination of 
needs and local control of administration. 

5. The extension of medical care for the indigent and the medi- 
colly indigent with local determination of needs and local control of 
administration. 

6. In the extension of medical services to all the people, the 
utmost utilization of qualified medical and hospital facilities already 
established. 

7. The continued development of the private practice of medi- 
cine, subject to such changes as may be necessary to maintain the 
quality of medical services and to increase their availability. 

8. Expansion of public health and medical services consistent with 
the American system of democracy. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF SERUM THERAPY 
AND CHEMOTHERAPY IN PNEUMO- 
COCCIC PNEUMONIA 

Serotherapy of pnetiniococcic pneumonia is specific 
and is based on the fact that infection with pneumococci 
provokes in the invaded organism the production of 
antibodies. These antibodies unite with tiic antigenic 
or the capsular carbohydrate, tints rendering the 
pneumococci sensitized so that they are lysed, phagocy- 
tosed and destroyed. The mortality rate of pneumococ- 
cic pneumonia, when treated by the type specific serum, 
has been reported from various sources to be between 
2 and 10 per cent. The significant advance presented 
by this therapy is not without certain minor disad- 
vantages. which must be kept in mind. They arc 
listed bv Bullowa ^ as follows: (1) Serum administered 
must lie specific for the infecting type; (2) some 
types, such as pneumococcus type III , are resistant 

1 Bullowa. G. M.: Serotherapy of the Bueumottbs, J. .V M. A. 

IIS: 1-iO’ (Oct. 7) 1939. 


JofR. A. M. A. 
Feb. 24. 1940 


to serum; (3) serum must be given intraveiiouslv; 
(4) there is a possibility of anaphylaxis, thermal reac- 
tions and serum sickness; (5) serum therapy is expen- 
sive. The development of the rabbit serum represents 
progress since it makes possible, as pointed out by 
Finland,^ treatment of patients who arc specifically 
sensitive to horse serum, particularly those who have 
previously received injections of horse serum. This 
applies particular!)' to type XIV pneumococcus pneu- 
monia, in which horse serum has been known to give 
rise to severe and even fatal reactions because of ils 
property of agglutinating human erythrocytes of all 
blood groups. The antipneumococcus t\'pe rabbit 
serum does not possess this property. 

Ill 193S Whitby reported striking results obtained 
in experimental pneumococcic infections of mice with 
sulfap 3 'ridine, a sulfonamide derivative. His olLserva- 
lions were soon confirmed by Long and his co-workers, “ 
who demonstrated in animal experiments that the drug 
is about as efficient as is sulfanilamide in the treat- 
ment of experimental streptococcic, meniiigococcic and 
Clostridium welchii infections in mice and somewhat 


superior to suJfanilamide in the treatment of c.vperi- 
mental pneumococcic, Friedlander’s bacillus and staphy- 
lococcic infections in mice. Both investigators state 
that the new drug, unlike sulfanilamide, is irreg- 
ularly absorbed and slowly excreted. The presence 
of the additional pyridine molecule docs not make the 
drug more toxic than the sulfanilamide. In the animal 
body sulfapyridine exerts a bacteriostatic effect on the 
pneumococcus. Growth of the organisms is retarded, 
while the rate of antibody production is undiminislicd. 

Evans and Gaisford ^ reported 100 cases of lobar 
pneumonia treated with sulfapyridine. The mortality 
rate in their experience was 8 per cent as comjiarcd 
with 27 per cent in a controlled series c/bseri'cd at the 
same time. Flippin and bis associates “ reported four 
deaths in a series of 100 cases and state that the drug 
brought about within twentj'-foiir to forty-eight hours a 
critical drop in temperature followed by prompt clinical 
improvement. Similar favorable results are re])ortcil 
by Barnett and bis co-workers.'" MacLeod" calls 
attention to certain toxic effects of the drug, such 
as frequent nausea and vomiting, niorbillifonn raslit.' 
and cyanosis, and Finland ' mentions severe mcnt.i 
and jjhysical depression and marked excitement, 
impaired renal function and one instance of gran 
ulocytopenia. Finland also states that a mimber o 
cases have been reported in the literature in v. nc^ 


2. Finl.Bna, VI.BxuelJ; Spring, 4\'. C-; I.ou-ell. K- C,, 

Specific Serotherapy and Chemotherapy of the i i 

Ann. Int. Med. 12:1816 (Ma)) 1939. . 

J. Sulfapyridine, editorial, J. A. M. A. 112:^40 

4. Evans, G. M.. and Gaisford, \V. T.x ' j) 

nith 3-(p-Aminof>enzenesulfonami(Io) Pyridine, Lancet 

1938 . „ , C t. r', 

5. Flippin, H. F.; lyjcky.orMl, J. S.: Pepp'r. D. S.. •*'"7, 

I.eon; The Treatment of PneumfKrocciC Pnrumrzma v.jt.i 

/. A. M. A. Its: $39 (Fell. ID 1039. 

t Ti. ti T . TT.,wt»r,..nn A. F.: VcrlrT. Anne -•» 
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after treatment with sulfap 3 'ridine alone, relapse of the 
pneumonia occurred in the same or other portions of 
the lung. Such relapses have occurred from three 
to ten or more days after complete subsidence of fever 
and after what was considered to be an adequate dose 
of the drug. 

In view of the almost equally enthusiastic reports 
regarding these new therapeutic agents, the practitioner 
is confronted with the problem of choosing the one 
or the other or the combination of the two. Studies 
relative to their comparative effectiveness have thus 
far been few. Finland and his co-workers report a 
mortality rate of 13 per cent in 167 cases treated with 
the specific serum alone. The death rate in ninetj'-five 
cases treated with sulfapyridine alone rvas 15 per cent. 
A group of eighty patients was chosen for combined 
treatment with sulfapyridine and serum. This group 
contained a greater proportion of older patients and 
the incidence of bacteremia was about twice that in 
the cases treated with serum alone and three times 
that in the cases treated with sulfapyridine alone. 
The mortality in this group was only 22 per cent. In 
similar cases treated without specific serums or drugs 
the expected fatality rate is between 75 and 90 per 
cent; with specific serums alone it is from 50 to 60 
per cent. 

When serum alone is administered, a defervescence 
occurs after six to twenty-four hours in the great 
majority of cases, whereas sulfapyridine must be con- 
tinued for at least forty-eight to seventy-two hours or 
even longer after the defervescence. Finland feels 
that sulfapyridine may be started in all cases as soon 
as the diagnosis of pneumonia is established, with the 
e.xception of cases in which there is polymorphonuclear 
neutropenia. He further feels that the drug, at least 
for the time being, should not be given to patients 
with jaundice or known or suspected liver or kidney' 
disease. He would give specific serums as soon as 
possible to patients over 40 years of age and to all 
pregnant or recently parturient women in whom any 
of the common types of pneumococci are found, and 
in all cases in which the blood cultures yield specific 
types of pneumococci. He concludes that both specific 
scrums and sulfapyridine are effective agents and that 
in cases of severe involvement the use of the combina- 
tion of the drug and sirecific serum has shown definite 
effects in reducing the fatality in the severest group, 
in which the mortality is the highest. Dowling and 
.Abernethy ® present a careful clinical study undertaken 
to evaluate the relative value of the two agents. In 
a gioup of ninety cases serum alone was admin- 
istered and in a group of 130 sulfapyridine alone. The 
two groups were about similar in severity and were 
treated at the same time. The total mortality rate 
for the serum treated group was 16.7 per cent, while 
that for the sulfapyridine treated group was 11 per 


coccus Abcnielhy, T. J,: Tlie Treatment of Pncuir 

c Compartson of the Results Obtained with Specii 
..crura ami uuh Sulfapyridine, Am. J. M. Sc, 109:55 (J-an.) ]940. 


cent. The mortality rate among the patients to whom 
the serum was administered during the first four days 
rvas 10.8 per cent. The mortality rate among thirty- 
four patients receiving sulfapyridine during the first four 
days rvas less than 3 per cent. Sulfapyridine seemed to 
be more effective for older patients and for patients 
with involvement of two or more lobes, wdiile the two 
agents seemed to be of equal value in bactereraic cases. 
Empy'ema developed in six of the ninety-six serum 
treated cases (6.1 per cent) and in four of the 136 
sulfapyridine treated cases (2.9 per cent). 

The clinical evidence furnished thus far establishes 
the efficacy of both serotherapy and the new chemo- 
therapy' in low'ering the death rate from pueumococcic 
pneumonia. The relative value of the two methods 
and the indications for their employment, as well as 
for the combined use of the tw'o, aw'ait further clinical 
studies. 


HORMONE REFRACTORINESS 

Persistent endocrine therapy often leads to the devel- 
opment of hormone refractoriness. A continuation 
of the therapy after this condition develops is of little 
value and may cause deleterious results. Collip^ and 
his co-workers showed that hormone refractoriness may 
develop in experimental animals even though endo- 
crine products from the same animal species are selected 
and that acquired hormone refractoriness is serologi- 
cally transferable. Determination of tlie origin, nature 
and method of action of the serum component respon- 
sible for this transfer is of basic clinical interest. 

The refractoriness serum components have been 
considered to be inhibiting hormones or hormone- 
destroydng enzymes presumably formed as a result of 
a compensatory hypertrophy' of antagonistic endocrine 
glands. This theory finds some histologic support - 
and is apparently confirmed by the indirect serologic 
evidence recently reported by Sulman." of the Roths- 
child Hospital, Jerusalem. 

Sulman tested the antigenic properties of a wide 
range of gonadotropic substances in laboratory animals. 
He found that rabbits injected with crude gonadotropic 
substance develop relatively high-titer complement- 
deviating antibodies in their blood serum. When 
purified gonadotropic substance is injected, however, 
either alone or in combination with a protein carrier 
(swine serum), complement-deviating antibodies are 
not demonstrable. He concluded from this negative 
evidence that hormones per se are nonantigenic and 
do not acquire antigenicity w'hen combined with alien 
proteins. In his opinion the apparent antigenic prop- 
erties of crude gonadotropic substance must be attrib- 
uted to accompanying impurities. Antihormones, 
therefore, “must be looked upon as protective ferments, 
but certainly not as antibodies.” 

1. Cottip, J. B.: J. Mount Sinai Ho«p. 1:28 (^^ay*June) 1934. 

2. CoiHp, J. B.; Sclyc, Hans, and Williamfon, j, E.: Endocrinology 
25 : 279 (Sept.) 1938, Sevrinshaus, Aura E., and Thompson, K. 

Proc, Soc, Exper, Bto!. & Med. 40:627 (April) 1939. 

3. Sulman, Felix: J. Exper. Med. G.>;1 (/an.) 1937. 
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A quite different conclusion is currently drawn from 
indirect physiologic evidence by Gordon, Kleinberg and 
Charipper,-* of the Department of Biolog)', New York 
Universit 3 ^ It is generally believed by immunologic 
theorists that the reticulo-endotbelial system is the 
essential tissue responsible for the synthesis or internal 
secretion of specific antibodies. The New York inves- 
tigators therefore tested the effects of reticulo- 
endothelial extirpation and blockade on the rate of 
development of hormone refractoriness. They found 
that a dailj' subcutaneous injection of pregnant mare 
serum gonadotropin, for example, caused a rapid initial 
increase in ovarian weight in normal female rats, maxi- 
mum weight being reached on the seventeenth day. 
Endocrine refractoriness became apparent after that 
date. In spite of continued daily injections of the hor- 
mone the ovarian weight rapidly decreased and was 
reduced to that of untreated controls by the end of two 
months. In parallel tests with splenectomized female 
rats the initial rate of ovarian increase was twice as 
fast and the development of refractoriness delayed till 
after the twenty-fifth day. 

Even more striking differences were obtained by com- 
bining splenectomy with reticulo-endotbelial blockade, 
the latter being effected by intraperitoneal injections of 
tr^'pan blue. Hormone refractoriness, with resulting 
regression in ovarian weight, was not observed after 
such complete reticulo-endotbelial exclusion even though 
the daily hormone injections were continued for fifty- 
five days. Titration of antihormones by serum transfer 
showed a quantitative parallelism between delayed 
refractoriness and antihonnonal serum titer. 

Their conclusion that integrity of the reticulo-endo- 
thelial system is essential for the development of 
hormone refractoriness was confirmed by a study of 
other hormones. The effects of splenectomy on the 
development of testicular hypertrophy in male rats 
following daily injections of gonadotropic substance 
was in accordance with the same law. The effects 
of splenectomy plus dye blockade on the metabobc 
rates of guinea pigs following daily injections of thyro- 
tropic hormone were also confirmatory. Hormone 
refractoriness developed by the twentieth day in guinea 
pigs with intact reticulo-endothelial systems but was 
delayed for at least fifty days in splenectomized dye 


blockade controls. 

Gordon and his colleagues argue that, since participa- 
tion of the reticulo-endothelial system is essential for 
the development of hormone refractoriness, it is a 
logical presumption that antihormones are the result 
of’ immunologic adaptations. Antihormones therefore 
must be considered as true antibodies in spite of their 
alle<^ed failure to give routine complement deviating 
test-tube reactions. A modification of the routine in 
vitro technic might conceivably give positive results. 


4. Gordon. A. S.; Kldnbers, William, and Cinrirr^r, 11. A.: }. Ear^r. 

P® la^'oa Mirmor^ton. J«sio: Tho Sriem and R«irtan«. 

PamriorC Wniian-.; & Wilkins Conpan.v. 1935. cSar’.crs 3 and n. 


COMMENT 


Joes. A. M. A. 
Feb. 34, 1940 


Current Comment 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
MEDICAL NOMENCLATURE 

Elsewhere in this issue (page 669) appears the pro- 
gram of the National Conference on kledical Nomen- 
clature, which will be held in Chicago on JIarch 1. 
The purpose of this conference is to discuss certain 
problems of medical terminology and classification and 
probably arrange for their continued consideration by 
the formation of permanent nomenclature committees'. 
The national societies in specialized fields of medicine 
have been invited to send delegates to the conference. 


PERIPHERAL VASCULAR DISEASE 
The February issue of the Archives of Surgery is 
devoted to a symposium on peripheral vascular disease 
containing contributions from leading authorities in this 
field. Among the subjects discussed are the treatment 
of occlusive arterial disease, amputation, differential 
diagnosis and peripheral vascular spasm from tobacco. 
Special articles are devoted to surgical intervention on 
the sympathetic nervous system, heparin in surgical 
treatment of the blood vessels, the effect of estrogens 
on vascular spasm and a review of nearly 1,000 cases 
of diabetic gangrene and other aspects of the problem. 
The symposium is a mine of information on the latest 
advances in the knowledge and treatment of peripheral 
vascular disorders. 


EFFECT OF PECTIN ON BACTERIAL 
GROWTH 

Since recognition of the therapeutic value of raw 
apple in certain diarrheas, a number of investigations 
have been made on the alleged germicidal action of 
pectin on intestinal organisms. Recently Prickett and 
Miller ‘ have observed the effect of irecfin and nickel 
pectin on bacteria! growth. Their procedure inroher 
the addition of various samples of pectin to nutrient 
broth and the subsequent inculwtion in these medmms ot 
ti’pical cultures of Escherichia coli isolated rom eccs. 
Plate counts were made at various intervals. Contro 
of the was carefully observed. Thirteen different 
commercial pectins were studied. From t le resu s 
obtained it was concluded that there is no reason <> 
believe that pectin per se is bactericidal and f lat « u> 
ever unfavorable effect on bacterial groutb ;JOK'( n 
pectin broth is the result of acidity. A 
tigation was made in which nickel 
amounts was added to tlirce different , , 

samples of pectin. The results from the usC o 
preparations indicated tliat the Iractcricida 
nickel varies directly witli its concentration. tc pn 
of the medium, the buffer effect of pectin and the pres- 
ence or absence of fermentable material inodiir )Ut ( 
not essentiallv change this effect. Clearly, however, t ic 
results of th'csc in vitro olxservations cannot vet W 
interpreted as explaining the meclmni.Mii of action ot 
pectins on the flora of tl:c Iiiimnn gastrointestinal tract. 


„ . , t. c Milicr X J.r In '".IrD Kfirnl ,! Vrr-.,r. 
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ORGANIZA TION SECTION 

NATIONAL PHYSICIANS’ COMMITTEE 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETS FOR CONSIDERATION OF NEW PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The following report pertaining to the activities of 
the National Physicians’ Committee has been sub- 
mitted and is published for the information of the 
readers of The Journal: 

On February 12, at a regular meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the FTational Physicians’ Committee for 
the Extension of Medical Service, action was taken to 
increase the number of voting trustees from twelve to 
fifteen members. Because of continuing ill health. Dr. 
John A. Hartwell tendered his resignation. The resig- 
nation was accepted and Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd, of 
New York, was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy. 
Drs. Harvey B. Stone, Baltimore, James A. Paullin, 
Atlanta, Ga., Edward J. McCormick, Toledo, Ohio, and 
Charles Dukes, Oakland, Calif., were elected to mem- 
bership on the Board of Trustees. 

The organization setup of the National Phy'sicians’ 
Committee for the Extension of Medical Service con- 
sists of a Central Committee, now numbering more than 
425 physicians, on which every' state has representation 
and which is being constantly increased; a Board of 
Trustees, of which Dr. Edward H. Cary, Dallas, Texas, 
is chairman, Dr. Austin A. Hay'den, Chicago, secretary, 
and Dr. N. S. Davis III, treasurer, and a Management 
Committee of five of the trustees. Drs. Cary, Hayden 
and Davis are members of the Management Committee. 
At the Chicago meeting Dr. W. F. Braasch, of Roches- 
ter, Minn., and Dr. Edward H. Skinner, of Kansas 
Cit)', u'ere elected to membership. 

Chairman Cary reported in detail on the prospect of 
federal legislation during the present session of Con- 
gress. According to this report there was the likelihood 
of the President’s hospital bill being enacted into law. 
He considered this of lesser importance than the pros- 
pect of a continuation of adverse propaganda that was 
confusing the people and tending to destroy the confi- 
dence of the public in the effectiveness of American 


medicine and in the practicing physician. He pointed 
out that the National Physicians’ Committee had 
assumed a tremendously important responsibility and 
undertaken an exceedingly difficult task. He indicated 
that the initial response from the profession had been 
gratifying beyond all expectations. 

Dr. Hayden, as secretary, presented a report that was 
unanimously approved. This report indicated that the 
response had been actually nationwide, with physicians 
from every state sending contributions and participating 
by way of Central Committee membership. In order 
of the amount of contributions, Illinois was first and 
Pennsylvania second, closely followed by New York, 
Minnesota, California, Texas and Ohio, with Connecti- 
cut and Washington making the best relative showings 
on a basis of population. It was reported that many 
county medical societies and clinics had contributed to 
the support of the Committee. 

Dr. N. S. Davis HI, as treasurer, submitted a finan- 
cial statement which indicated that, with a continuation 
of the support of physicians, a sound financial structure 
would result that would insure effective action. 

Executive Administrator John M. Pratt reported that 
the board of directors of the National Retail Druggists 
Association had voted approval and for active coopera- 
tion and that the Drug and Pliannaceutical Manufac- 
turers groups and the owners of medical buildings 
throughout the United States were most sympathetic. 
In addition, hospital executives and members of the 
dental profession are interested. 

In adjourning. Chairman Cary stated that there was 
no doubt as to the need for the organization, the impor- 
tance of the task that had been undertaken, or the 
outstanding success of its preliminary efforts. How- 
ever, said Dr. Cary, “the ultimate effectiveness of the 
Committee will be determined by the e.xtent to which 
it receives support from the rank and file of all prac- 
ticing physicians.” 


THE CLINICAL PATHOLOGIST 

MEMORANDUM SENT TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


It is not usually considered that clinical pathology is one of 
the youngest branches of medicine. The first pathologist who 
devoted full time to the subject, Dr. Frederic Sondern, of New 
York, is still alive and is an honored member of the American 
Aledical Association, having served on many of its important 
committees. Previous to twenty-five years ago, one could 
scarcely speak of clinical pathology as a specialty since so few 
men had given particular thought or study to the subject and 
since there was no organization of the subject in the form of 
private practice. 

Those men who had a particular leaning toward the application 
of pathology to clinical medicine were in a large part members 
of the American .Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists, 
which society was developed along rather broad scientific con- 
cepts and which has constantly disclaimed ani' particular interest 
m the economic problems relating to the practice of patliologj-. 

It was under these conditions that the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists was organized in 1921. The charter mem- 
bers desired the society to seive as an organization for those 
men who were primarily interested in clinical patliologj- and 
its application to the actual practice of medicine. They fullj- 
recognized the importance and desirability of haring men join 


the society whose interests were also in research. In addition 
to these aims, it was the intention of the group to place clinical 
pathology on a basis equal to that of any other specialty in 
medicine, both professionally and economically. 

The American Society of Clinical Patliologlsts early took 
consideration of the problem of laboratory technicians. It has 
established the Registry of iMedical Technologists, in which 
nearly 9,000 technicians are now registered, and has established 
the standards of proficiency and standard curriculums for 
approved training schools. This is now a cooperative enterprise 
of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists and the Council 
on Alcdical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
.Association. The Society took the initiative in establishing the 
-American Board of Pathology. The Society has sponsored 
annual seminars in tumor diagnosis and frequent hematologic 
seminars, and it has also sponsored and financed the Tumor 
Registry at the Army Medical Museum. This unique wealth 
of material is now available to any physician for study. It 
inaugurated the Committee on the Evaluation of Scrodiagnostic 
Tests for Sj-philis in cooperation with the United States Public 
Health Service. The Societj- now has a membership of 640 
physicians, which is an extremely large proportion when it is 
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realized that probably not over 900 men could qualify as patholo- 
gists in this country. A number of these pathologists are 
engaged exclusively in teaching and institutional work. 

Some of the principal purposes of the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists arc; 

1. To improve the status of pathologists in hospitals, with 
the hope that the practice of medicine in this field by hospitals 
will be suppressed ; 

2. To influence practitioners of medicine to utilize the clinical 
pathologist as a consultant and to recognize that he has special 
training, knowledge and skill which most clinicians do not 
possess and which is essential for the proper care of patients ; 

3. To educate the public to the usefulness in the community 
of the functions of physicians who specialize in clinical pathology ; 

4. To define the functions of state board of health laboratories 
and restrict their practice to purely public health fields ; 

5. To make the practice of pathology sufficiently remunerative 
so that it will attract young, well trained men into the field, that 
pathology may develop its full usefulness. 

For many years pathologists have clearly recognized that their 
field of medicine is the one through which most forms of cor- 
porate medical practice, state medical practice and many forms 
of socialized medicine would enter. Like roentgenology, many 
of the tools utilized by the pathologists are mechanical devices 
and the nature of the specialty demands the hands of many tech- 
nical assistants. This has made it possible to use the field of 
pathology as an entrance for many schemes which have retarded 
the development of this specialty so that it has not reached the 
same degree of development as have many other medical special- 
ties. To be sure, the origin of this difficulty took place before 
physicians began to specialize in this field. The early recognition 
of the paramount importance of the laboratory in the control of 
contagious diseases, and the obligation of states and the federal 
government in their control, automatically placed a certain part 
of the field of laboratory medicine in the hands of the state 
departments of health. 

Pathologists today do not doubt the necessity for the control 
of contagious diseases by state and federal governmental agencies, 
nor do they object to the proper expansion of governmental 
laboratories in fields in which public health control measures 
are involved. On the other hand, pathologists do oppose the 
improper expansion of this service to include the medical care, 
from a' laboratory standpoint, of individuals whose illness is not 
of public health concern and where services are rendered with- 
out regard to the ability of the patient to pay for such services 
and are rendered at ta.xpayers’ expense. No one has any quarrel 
with provisions for laboratory service to those unable to pay, 
but one may here even question the premise that this service is 
always best rendered by a state board of health laboratory. The 
results of the studies of the Committee on the Evaluation of 
Serodiagnostic Methods for Syphilis reveal that 62 per cent of 
state department of health laboratories in this country are as yet 
incapable of performing satisfactorily tests for syphilis. Patholo- 
gists oppose the practice of pathology by laymen. It has pre- 
viously been established that pathology is a medical specialty, 
now recognized as such by the American Medical Association, 
and its practice by any one not licensed to practice medicine is 
not only detrimental ultimately to the public but is actually 


illegal. 

It is heartening to pathologists to observe the zeal with which 
the American Jiledical Association has fought against laymen 
who practice medicine in opposition to other branches of medi- 
cine and has even invited litigation by them. If the practice 
of pathologr- bv those unlicensed to practice medicine continues 
to grow as it has in the past, physicians will be forced to aban- 
don the field. The growth of pathology demands that rapable 
voting phvsicians enter the field and, unless satisfactory induce- 
nients are provided, few will elect this spcdalty. 

While the expansion of the functions of the state board of 
health laboratories has been realistically studied for many years 
bv the American Society of Clinical Pathologists, their impor- 
tance in curtailing the work of private practitioners ot patliologj- 
has been emphasized by recent developments of the program ot 
(he United States Public Health Service, ^he situation lia^ 
become more acute recently by the issuance ot Supplement 10 
Lf the United States Public Health Service, 
the Venereal Disease.s in the Lnited States. It is no .ecret 


that the government exercises strong control on the actions of 
state boards of healtb, and through its regulations and methods 
of approval of grants-in-aid and appropriations to these boards 
It can and does enforce its desires on the methods and services 
of such boards. 

Supplement 10 at first reading docs not contain conflicting 
statements in regard to laboratory service, and evidence indicates 
that most state boards of health and certainly nearly all officials 
of the federal government are interpreting paragraphs 2 and 3 
of section XV on the basis of paragraph 3 : 

this" laboratory and any local laboratory receiving fnmls iimlcr 

tins act shall provide laboratory services for the venerc.al rii.scascs on the 
same basis as such service is provided for other coninuinicahle diseases. 
Xo state department of health shall be entitled to receive payments under 
this act unless such laboratory services are provided within that slate. 

, ^“Bnostic and treatment facilities shall he provided by all 

health departments or clinics receiving funds under this act for (o) the 
diagnosis and emergency treatment of all patients who apply; (b) all 
patients referred by a private physician either for continued treatment or 
for consultative advice and opinion; and (c") all patients unable to afford 
jinvate medical care. The determination of the ability of patients to 
pay for private medical care shall be the responsibility of the state or 
local^ health department or constituted welfare agencies within these area's. 
Clinics collecting fees from semi'indigent patients shall not receive a^sis* 
tance under this act unless such fees are used solely by the venere.a) 
disease clinic for improvement of diagnostic and therapeutic sci^'iccs 
rendered therein. 

If this interpretation is generally followed, it will result in 
such a curtailment of private and hospital pathologic laboratories 
that many will have to be abandoned and the curious plicnonienoii 
will result of pathologists contributing taxes to force themselves 
out of earning a livelihood. This is not, however, the major 
consideration. The loss of widely distributed pathologic labora- 
tories and their services would be a definite detriment to all 
concerned, including the patient. If it be established that the 
state board of health laboratories can take over this branch of 
medicine, there is no logical reason why it cannot and will not 
invade all branches of medicine. Pathologists have from time 
to time called attention to this fact and ft is with some satis- 
faction, yet apprehension and regret, that this prediction i.s 
beginning to be realized by all physicians. 

Owing to the efforts of certain members of the Kansas State 
Board of Health, a new interpretation of these quoted para- 
graphs in Supplement 10 has been exposed and a letter from 
Dr. R. A. Vonderlebr, Assistant Surgeon General in charge of 
the Division of Venereal Diseases, has approved this new^ inter- 
pretation. This interpretation follows the literal wording of 
paragraph 2, wdiich places the laboratory service for the control 
of venereal diseases on the same basis as such services for otJicr 
communicable diseases. Since state laboratories gciier.iliy have 
extended these services to embrace a great variety of laboratory 
tests, without regard to the ability of persons to pay, at irst 
sight this new interpretation appears not to alter current prac 
tices of state board of health laboratories. * 'f 
provides a means whereby a radical correction o t ic s a ^ 
of health practices is now possible and feasible. w 
State Board of Health acted immediately following the approval 
of this policy by the United States Public Health Service. The 
board passed the following resolution ; 

The Kansas State Board of Health hereby 
to furnish Jaborator>' ser\'ice for (iiagnoMS ^ clifii!'. 

at public expense to all state and county Itoard of * natients rf 

social types of public assistance^ clients: to all mm 
federal, state, county, or municjpal institutions ^ jj 
other residents of the state of Kansas who find i ^ tima! and 

to pay the costs of laboratory seiwicc of this kind m the 
customary' manner. ^ ^ the Brjrrf 

In order to assist in the provision of *9’*^ 'i elTccluc 

approved the following request form, which will l>e P 
Tan. 2. 1940: nv 

KEQCEST FOR SPECIMEN’ E.XAMINATION « 

THE KASSAS STATE EOVRC Or flKALTII EAEOR'40’’ 

I do hereby certify th.Tt it will l>e difficult or impo-MliIc for • ■ ] 

(nimV) ° ” V'-ircctf (city) 'fl'rcr!* I 

to pay for tfii. c.T.Tmina!ion in the u-ual and hr th' 

request therefore that this test U made for me will.oj. el-rrr 
Kan.as State Board of Health fjlwratory. 

(Physiaans signature) ' 


(Technical data in regard to tc't cn rrA'rr«e • 


!,Ir <.f eanfJ 


ratcries in ccnjuneticn 
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The Board feels, however, that it should not provide services of this 
kind at taxpayers’ expense to persons able to provide for themselves. 
Since for practical reasons the Board must leave the determination of 
this question to the physicians of the state, it respectfully requests the 
cooperation of all physicians in making certain that state laboratory 
services are furnished only to persons within the above approved categories. 

All regulations in conflict hereuitb are revoked. 

After the adoption of this resolution by the Kansas State 
Board of Health, the following letter was sent -to Dr. F. P. 
Helm, secretary of the State Board of Health of Kansas, by 
Dr. R. A. Vonderlehr, Assistant Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service: 

Federal Security Agency 

u. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Washington, D. C. 

Nov* 29, 1939, 

Dr. F. P. Helm, Secretary 
State Board of Health 
Topeka, Kansas 
De.ir Doctor Helm: 

I have your letter of November 23d and the copy of the resolution 
which was passed by the Kansas State Board of Health at a special meet* 
ittg held November 22d. 

The action taken by the Board places laboratory tests for venereal 
diseases in the state of Kansas on the same basis as such services are 
provided for other communicable diseases, and meets the letter of the 
Surgeon General's Regulations Governing Allotments and Payments to the 
States for Venereal Disease Control Activities for the Fiscal year 1940, 
as set forth in paragrapli 2, section XV, 

Sincerely yours, 

R. A. Vot^HERLEUR, 
Assistant Surgeon General, 
Division of Venereal Diseases. 


Many plans have been proposed to curtail the expansion of 
state laboratories, but in the opinion of the E.xecutive Committee 
of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists the resolution 
adopted bv the Kansas State Board of Health and approved by 
the United States Public Health Service is the most practical 
plan yet presented, and, if followed in the spirit in which it was 
adopted, it would do much to clarify the relation of private 
practitioners of pathology to state board of health laboratories. 

The American Society of Clinical Pathologists respectfully 
requests the Board of Trustees of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to extend its good offices in suppressing the practice of 
laboratory medicine by laymen and to use its strong influence 
toward establishing a proper relationship between state board 
of health laboratories and physicians who practice pathology, 
using as a basis for action the resolution recently passed by the 
Kansas State Board of Health. Such an effort on the part of 
the Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association 
would be consistent with its activities with regard to the practice 
of other specialties in medicine. 

L. W. Larson, Bismarck, N. D., 

President. 

T. B. IiIagath, Rochester, Minn., 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 

A, S. Giordano, South Bend, Ind., 

Secretary-T reasurer. 

W. Jf. SiJiPSON, Dayton, Ohio, 

Alember of Special Committee. 


GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 

A PROGRESS REPORT OF THE RETD STUDY ON GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
BEING CONDUCTED BY THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 


GEORGIA 

During the past, several agencies in Georgia have been inter- 
ested in graduate medical education. At times these groups have 
carried on their work independently and at other times they have 
participated in cooperative programs. As the history of these 
groups is iuterrelafed, the complete story of their independent 
efforts is best told separately with comments on combined efforts 
that have been successful. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

In 1919 the Georgia Department of Public Health in coopera- 
tion with Emory University School of iledicinc instituted an 
annual one week clinic, which was devoted primarily to lectures 
and conferences on venereal diseases. In 1922 the Alumni 
Association of the school joined in this enterprise and added the 
clinics in general medicine and surgery. These clinics have 
continued to the present and arc now given during the week 
preceding commencement. 

In July 1926 the school of medicine gave a two weeks course 
of instruction for physicians in genera! medicine and surgery. 
After this course had been given for a number of years, it was 
finally discoiuimicd. In 1930 the departments of medicine and 
surgery cooperated with the Negro physicians of Atlanta in 
organizing one medical and one surgical conference for them 
each month. Negro physicians participated actively in these 
conferences. Patients from the Negro division of the Grady 
Hospital were presented with their case histories, which were 
discussed by members of the medical facultj-. Special emphasis 
was placed on the diagnostic and therapeutic procedures avail- 
able in the hospital. These conferences were continued for three 
years and were apparently well attended bv about half of the 
Negro physicians of the city. Tliey have since been discontinued. 

In June 1930 the department of obstetrics and gynecology’ 
offered a si.v day postgraduate course to Negro physicians of 
the state. The Julius Roscmvald Fund aided by providing 
traveling expenses and a stipend for those who enrolled. About 
fifty Negro physicians from various parts of the stale attended. 
In August 1931 a similar si.x day course was given under the 
same auspices and was as well attended. 

In July 1935. with the financial cooperation of the Julius 
Kosciuvald Fund, the department of pediatrics offered a five 


day course to a limited number of Negro physicians of the state. 
Those who attended were given a daily allowance. This effort 
was repeated in 1936 and the attendance was again limited to 
twelve physicians. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

In a report on e.xtensioa courses offered to practicing physi- 
cians in Georgia during the 1924-1925 session, the dean of the 
school of medicine stated that it was the purpose of the school 
to put its facilities at the disposal of the alumni and of all other 
physicians in the state who cared to avail themselves of them. 
This was part of the university’s plan to stimulate statewide 
interest in the school of medicine. Clinics were conducted also 
in a number of towns conveniently located throughout the state. 
Members of the medical school faculty gave lectures preceding 
these clinics, and physicians practicing in the locality participated 
in the conduct of the clinic. About 1928 Emory University 
School of Medicine joined with the University of Georgia in 
the conduct of these clinics. Arrangements were made whereby 
members of the faculties of both schools participated. 

In 1932 the state board of health assumed the responsibility 
for arranging these extension programs. In 1934 the Extension 
Division of the University of Georgia assumed sponsorship of 
the clinics on behalf of the universit}'’s school of medicine. At 
this time it was decided to include the Jfedical Association of 
Georgia, so as to indicate to the profession throughout the state 
that the association approved of the program. The state depart- 
ment of health requested county medical officers to arrange meet- 
ing places. At this time the state was divided conveniently, with 
each school responsible for its own geographic area. 

In 1935 the School of Jfcdicine of Emory University was not 
represented in the extension clinics. In 19i6 it was decided that 
the initiative for future graduate clinics must come from the 
communities in which they were to be held. A committee was 
appointed by the Medical Association of Georgia to assume this 
responsibility and the state department of health discontinued 
initiating plans for such clinics. 

Each year since 1936 the University of Georgia, with the 
assistance of the Julius Rosenwald Fund during the first two 
years, has given a one or two weeks course in general medicine, 
surgery, pediatrics and obstetrics for Negro physicians at the 
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medical school. Lectures, ward rounds and clinics for small 
groups, clinical pathologic conferences and x-ray demonstrations 
are included. In 1939 patients were assigned to student physi- 
cians for the first time. Members of the faculty of medicine 
supervised the instruction and assumed responsibility for the 
course. _ Attendance has ranged from twenty-five to fifty. Addi- 
tional instruction has been requested in essential laboratory 
procedures, physical diagnosis and clinical pathology. 

OTHER GRADUATE ACTIVITIES 

In January and February and in October and November 1939 
the state department of public health held a series of two meet- 
ings in each of nine and ten localities of the state respectively. 
The meetinp were given under the auspices of the local county 
medical society in each section. Four speakers who were mem- 
bers of the department of public health conducted the programs. 
Subjects included were laboratory aids, obstetrics, tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases including congenital syphilis, and cancer. Three 
hundred physicians practicing in ninety-two counties attended 
the first series and 217 from seventy-one counties attended the 
second series. 

The Atlanta Graduate Medical Assembly held its first annual 
four day session in 1938. This assembly is sponsored by the 
Fulton County Medical Society and is administered by an execu- 
tive committee of this society. The first year the county society 
underwrote the program, but since then this has not been neces- 
sary. From fourteen to sixteen guest speakers are invited each 
year to speak on subjects of general interest. The lectures and 
exhibits are held in a local hotel. A registration fee of §5 is 
charged; interns and medical students are admitted without 
charge. Commercial exhibits aid in financing. Total attendance 
has ranged from 400 to 580. 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATIOX OF GEORGIA 

At the 1939 annual session of the Medical Association of 
Georgia, the committee on postgraduate medical education sub- 
mitted a report which was essentially as follows: 

If is felt th.nt postgraduate instruction, in order to be eftectivc, should 
be conducted in connection with the two medical schools of the slate It 
instruction should be given to sra.ill groups or to 
individuals bj; special arrangement. Individual instruction in hospit.al 
wards tnight include a study of several subjects. Small group instruc- 
tion IS believed to be more desirable for student physicians than didactic 
talks to large groups. Four postgraduate centers might be established 
where clinical facilities are known to be adequate. Occ.asion.ally e.atcn- 
sion work in other communities might be worthwhile. The nccessilv of 
the state association appropriating adequate funds for financing a state- 
wide program is emphasized. 

The House of Delegates of the Medical Association of Georgia 
in July 1939 published the following statement on postgraduate 
study ; 

As there are several agencies in the state engaged in postgraduate work 
and no cooperation between them, all state agencies are requested to 
coordinate their work and organize their activities under one group. 

In January 1939 the chairman of the postgraduate committee. 
Dr. G. Lombard Kelly, notified all county medical societies in 
Georgia of the action of the house of delegates at its 1936 session, 
which called for the initiation of extension teaching programs 
by county societies. The chairman reported that the state medi- 
cal association was prepared to conduct courses and hold-clinics 
in various parts of the state whenever requested to do so. It 
had been recommended earlier that programs should center 
around local hospitals, utilizing patient clinics for demonstration 
of new diagnostic, including laboratory, procedures. Under this 
plan, instructors would not be limited to members of faculties 
of medicine. 

Of the 2,756 physicians licensed in the state, 1,938 were mem- 
bers of the Medical Association of Georgia. 


MEDICAL LEGISLATION 


MEDICAL BILLS IN CONGRESS 
Change in Status. — S. 2284 has been reported to the House, 
with recommendation that it pass, proposing to authorize the 
President to appoint 100 acting assistant surgeons for tem- 
porary service in the Medical Corps of the Navy, 

Bills Introduced. — S. 3350, introduced by Senator McCarran, 
Nevada, and H. R. 8437, introduced by Representative White, 
Idaho, propose to authorize the President through the agency 
of the Director of the Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, to provide for employing unemployed citizens in 
tile discovery and development of the mineral resources of the 
public lands of the United States and to provide for furnishing 
the persons so employed with such subsistence, clothing, medi- 
cal attendance, hospitalization, transportation it deemed expe- 
dient, and cash allowance, as may be necessary during the 
period they are so employed. S. 3323, introduced by Senator 
McNarj', Oregon, proposes to provide pension benefits for 
certain Spanish-American IVar veterans equivalent to those 
granted to Civil War veterans. S. 3365, introduced by Senator 
lilurray, Montana, proposes to amend the Social Security Act 
in several particulars. One proposed amendment would bring 
within the coverage of the act sendee performed in the employ 
of a corporation, community chest, fund or foundation, organ- 
ized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes, or for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals. Corporations, community chests, 
funds or foundations organized and operated exclusively for 
religious purposes will remain exempted from the requirements 
of the act, if the bill should be enacted. H. R. 8233, intro- 
duced bv Representative Knutson, Minnesota, proposes to amend 
the Social Security Act so as to exempt from its prowsions 
service performed in the employ of a voluntary 
benefit association that proiddes for the fum.shmg of mediral 
care and/or hospitalization to the members of such association 
^ their dependents. H. R. 8392, introduced by Representatne 
FerSon. Oklahoma, proposes that the Farm Security Ato^ 
istration shall be established as a permanent agency Tsnthm 


the Department of Agriculture and that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation be directed to make loans to the Secretary 
of Agriculture not in excess of an aggregate amount of 
5150,000,000 for each fiscal year for the purpose of enabling 
the Farm Security Administration to carry out the duties 
devolved on it. H. R. 8394, introduced by Representative 
Ludlow, Indiana, would authorize the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to cause to be struck a medal of appropriate design with 
suitable emblems, devices and inscriptions to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, or a certificate suita c or 
framing, to commemorate the faithful nursing of the woinen 
who voluntarily offered their sen-ices and who served wiui 
the Army during the influenza epidemic of 1918. tl. K. fwuA 
introduced by Representative Havenner, Cidif^nia, projwscs to 
authorize a federal appropriation of 5300,000,000 to assist puW c 
agencies and nonprofit organizations in safeguar ing le c. 
of the nation, not exceeding 5100,000,000 of winch is to be 
devoted to projects for the construction, improvement or opera- 
tion of hospitals or related facilities. H. R. M/8, introduced 
by request, by Representative Rankin, Missipippi. 
grant benefits to World War veterans sufitenng \yU i ^ 
paresis or blindness, or who are helpless or bedndden. ’ ' 

8493, introduced by Representative Byron, 
to provide pensions, compensation, retirement pay an ’‘I . ‘ , 
benefits to certain reserve officers of the Army of t ic 
States. H. R. 8514, introduced by Representative B> rns.^^^ 
nessee, proposes to provide for eight-hour shifts for nur. 
hospitals on the Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama. 


STATE MEDICAL LEGISLATION 
New Jersey 

Bills Introduced.— .\. 141 provides that m each school dis- 
trict the medical inspector, or the nurse under his imnicdiatc 
direction, -shall make eye and car tests of the pupils of t ic 
schools in the district at least once in each school year. Uic 
tests must be made with such scientific devices and under such 
rules and regulations as may be approved and prcscrilied hy 
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the state board of education. S. 78 proposes an appropriation 
oi §15,000 to be expended by the state department of health 
for the purchase and free distribution of antipneumococcic 
serum for the treatment of persons affected with pneumonia 
and financially unable to purchase the serum and for determin- 
ing the type of pneumococci from persons suspected or known 
to have pneumonia. 

New York 

Bills liilrodiiccd.—S. 927 and A. 1399 propose to amend the 
education law of New York in relation to the issuance of 
medical licenses so as to provide that an applicant who meets 
the requirements of the law as to preliminary and professional 
education, who presents evidence of successful practice or pro- 
fessional experience satisfactory to the commissioner of educa- 
tion and who presents evidence satisfactory to the commissioner 
that he has been duly licensed by proper authority in any other 
state, territory, district or possession of the United States 
after passing examinations which were equivalent as to subject 
matter and standards to those of New York at that time^ may 
without further examination, on payment of a fee of §25 and 
on submitting such further evidence as the commissioner may 
require, receive from the commissioner in his discretion an 
endorsement of his license or diploma conferring all rights and 
privileges of a license issued by the department after exami- 
nation. S. 1158 and A. 1420, both introduced at the request 
of the New York State Temporary Commission to Formulate a 
Health Program, propose to impose, as a condition precedent 
to medical licensure, an internship requirement of not less than 
twelve months in a hospital in the United States or Canada 
approved and registered as maintaining at the time a standard 
s,stisfactory to the commissioner of education and the state 
board of medical e.xaminers. A. 1373 proposes that every 
physician shall immediately give notice to the health officer of 
every case of infantile paralysis under his care, the notice to 
contain such information concerning the case as shall be 
required by the state commissioner of iiealth. Like notice 
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must be given by the person in charge of any hospital, dis- 
pensary, asylum or other similar public or private institution. 
The bill also proposes to create in the state department of 
health a division of infantile paralysis control and the commis- 
sioner of health througli this division is directed to continue 
to conduct investigations of the cause, mortality rate, methods 
of treatment, prevention and cure of infantile paralysis and 
allied diseases, including the nature and e.xtent of the facilities 
available in the several counties and cities of the state, for 
the diagnosis and treatment of these diseases, and is further 
directed to cooperate with local health authorities, physicians, 
hospitals, clinics and voluntary associations, in the development 
of suitable facilities for the diagnosis, treatment and control 
of infantile paralysis. 

Virginia 

Bills Introduced. — House Joint Resolution 28 proposes to 
create a commission consisting of five members, one to be a 
member of the senate, two to be members of the house of 
delegates and two to be appointed by the governor from the 
citizens at large to (o) study rural healtli conditions in Vir- 
ginia, (b) study the adequacy and cost of medical and hospital 
care available to rural people, (c) analyze the various pro- 
grams for providing clinics and preventive medical service in 
Virginia in comparison with what is being done in these fields 
in other states, (d) analyze the applicability of various plans 
for health, medical and hospital care and insurance to rural 
Virginia, and (c) recommend ways and means of providing 
more adequate health, medical and hospital care for rural people 
in Virginia. In carrying out its functions, the commission is 
to be authorized to enlist the aid of the Medical Society of 
Virginia, the Virginia State Dental Association, the Virginia 
State Department of Health and certain other named agencies 
and organizations. The commission is to be required to sub- 
mit its report and recommendations to the governor and to 
the members of the general assembly on or before July 1, 1941. 


ORGANIZATION SECTION 


OFFICIAL NOTES 


THE NEW YORK SESSION 
American Physicians’ Art Association 
The American Physicians’ Art Association will hold its annual 
exhibit, June 9-15, during the time of the annual session of the 
American Medical Association in New York. The headquarters 
of the physicians’ art association will be located in a booth, 
wbicb Mead Johnson & Co. has donated, on the third floor of 
the technical exhibits at the Grand Central Palace on Lexington 
Avenue. In this booth, which will be 27 by 30 feet with the 
entire front open, will be placed some of the extraordinary art 
objects in the exhibit. The booth is number 
303.\. In addition, the entire top floor — 
c.xhibit hall, banquet room, roof gardens, 
piazzas — of tlic Bclmont-Plaza Hotel, which 
is across the street from the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, will be turned over to the American 
Physicians’ Art Association. The New York 
Physicians’ Art Club will act as host. The 
eighteen California Rliythm Doctors will 
make a special trip to New York to play at the banquet of the 
art association at the Bclmont-Plaza, Wednesday night, June 12. 
The members of this orchestra, in addition to being expert 
instrumentalists, arc also singers, comedians and specialty artists. 
Dr. Hannibal De Beilis, 316 West Eighteenth Street, New York, 
is chairman of the dinner committee. Many prizes have been 
donated for the prize-winning cxliibits. The §1 dues for this 
season should be mailed at once to the treasurer of the associa- 
tion, Dr. Ralcigli W, Burlingame, San Francisco Hospital, San 
Francisco. Details of the exhibit plans and other arrangements 
may be obtained by writing to the president of the American 
Physicians’ .Wt Association, Dr. Henry N. Moeller, 327 Central 
Park \\ cst, New York, or to the chairman of the arrangements 
committee. Dr. Abraham Wolbarst, 114 East Sixtv-First Street, 
New York. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL 
NOMENCLATURE 

On March I, at the Headquarters Office of the American 
Medical Association, there will be a Conference on Medical 
Nomciidaturc designed to bring out discussion on a number of 
important problems comicctcd with terminology. The program 
IS as follows : 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL 
NOMENCLATURE 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Marcii 1, 1940 

Haven Emerson, Af.D., Ciiaiumak 

PROGRAM 

1. Trends in Medical Terminology Morris Fishbein, M.D. 

2 . Purposes. Function and Use of .Standard Classified 

Nomenclature of Disease George Bachr, M.D. 

3. International Nomenclature and the International List of 

Causes of Death Halbert L, Dunn, M.D. 

4. A Standard Nomenclature of Operation*; H. Perry Jenkins, M.D. 

The Adaptation of the Standard Cla''^ificd Nomenclature 

of Disease to Hospital Morbidity Reports E. H. L. Corwin, Ph.D. 

6. Punch Cards and Tabulating 3fcthods as Applied to 

Morbidity Reports Mrs. Stella F. Walker 

7. Massachusetts Experience in Reporting Mental Disorders 

Neil A. Da>ton, M.D, 

8. The Classification of Tumors for Clinical Purposes — 

Preliminary Report Bowman C, Crowell, M.D. 

9. Progress Report on Revision of the Standard Classified 

Nomenclature of Disease..... Edwin P. Jordan, M.D. 

10, Prohlems of Terminology in the Field of Physical 

Medicine Frank H. Krusen, M.D. 

11. Nomenclature and Classific.ation of Allergic Disorders 

Samuel M. Frinlierg, M.D. 

12. Problems of Dermatologic Nomcnclalurc Howard Fox, M.D. 

13, Terminology in JUvra-'e’' of the IUcv>l'Forming Organs 

Raphael Isaacs, M.D. 

Elmer L. Sevringhaus, M.D. 



14. of Eiulocrine Origin 
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MEDICAL NEWS 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Feb. 2 -), 1940 


Mediceil News 


(Physicians will confer a favor ey sending for 

THIS DEPARTMENT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS 
GENERAL INTEREST: SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETY ACTIV- 
ITIES, NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH.) 


CALIFORNIA 

Hospital News. — The psychiatric department of !MouiJt Zion 
Hospital, San Francisco, announces a series of four discussions 
on psychotherapy in general practice as follows: March 6, 
“History of Psychotherapy”; March 13, “Essence of Thera- 
peutic Relationship”; Alarch 20, “Modern Treatment of Neu- 
roses,’’ and March 27, “Psychotherapy in Children.” 

Clinical Conferences and Postgraduate Courses. — The 
committee on postgraduate activities of the California ^ledical 
Association is sponsoring clinical conferences and postgraduate 
courses throughout the state under the auspices of the local 
county medical societies. One will be held in Bakersfield on 
March 16 by the Kern County Medical Society. At the clinical 
conferences in Fresno on February 2, 9 and 16 the speakers 
were Drs. Garnett Chene 5 ’, San Francisco, and Edmund W. 
Butler, San Francisco, on peptic ulcers and pneumonia, respec- 
tively; Ernest W. Page, Berkeley, some problems in gynecology 
and obstetrics, and Clark M. Johnson and Edgar A. W. Way- 
burn, San Francisco, genito-urinary and venereal diseases and 
disorders of nutrition, respectively. The Fresno County Medical 
Society was host. A symposium on gastrointestinal diseases 
constituted the course before the Santa Crur, San Benito and 
Monterey county medical societies, February 1, in Salinas; the 
speakers were Drs. Fred H. Kruse, David A. Wood and Eric 
Liljencrantz, San Francisco. 


GEORGIA 

Emergency Station Dedicated as Memorial to Physi- 
cian. — An American Red Cross Emergency Station on the 
Dawson-Shellman highway was dedicated recently to the late 
Dr, Albert Leroy Crittenden, Shellman, who died, Jan. 25, 
1934. Dr. Crittenden once served as president of the Randolph 
County Medical Society. This is the second of three stations 
to be dedicated to Randolph County physicians, newspapers 
reported. The others are in honor of Drs. George V. Moore 
and Frederick D, Patterson, Cuthbert. Included among the 
speakers at the Shellman dedication was Dr. Job C. Patterson, 
Cuthbert, president of -the state medical society. 


ILLINOIS 


Handbook on Pneumonia. — A handbook on pneumonia has 
been published by the state department of health and is avail- 
able free to physicians in Illinois who send requests to the 
department at Springfield or to the committee on education of 
the Illinois State Medical Society, 30 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Prepared by the state advisory committee on pneu- 
monia control, the booklet contains in brief but comprehensive 
form specific, up-to-date information on the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the pneumonias. The technic of utilizing various 
therapeutic measures is included. 


New Assistant Director of Health. — Dr. Roland R. 
Cross, Dahlgren, superintendent of the health district in South- 
ern Illinois since 1933, has been appointed assistant director 
of tlie Illinois State Department of Health. Dr. Cross grad- 
uated at the American Medical College, St. Louis, in 1912. 
He spent six years in Indian work as a member of the U. S. 
Public Health' Service and served in the World War. He 
was president of the Jefferson-Hamilton Counties Jledical 
Society in 1931. The position to which Dr. Cross has been 
appointed has been vacant since 1937, when Dr. Albert C. 
Baxter, Springfield, present health director, was named acting 
director of the department. 

New Mental Hygiene Post Created. — Dr. Conrad S. 
Sommer Chicago, director of the Illinois Society for Jlental 
Hygiene! has been appointed to the newly created post ot state 
suj^rintendent of the division of mental nygicne, the Chicago 
THbu„c reports. The new diwsion is in the state department 
of nubile r«lfare and r«s created on the reconuncndation ot 
tlie^Institute of Medicine of Oiicago. Dr. Sommer takim 
a year’s leave of absence from the society ot mental hygiene. 
Tn'his new capacity he will supervise medical care and treat- 
ment of the 30,000 'patients in the ten state 
and will be responsible to the state alienist. Dr Sommer 
graduated at the University of Illinois College of Medicine in 


1932. _ He was resident psychiatrist at the Illinois Research 
Hospital from 1932 to 1933 and fellow at the Institute for 
Juvenile Research from 1935 to 1937. For the last three years 
IK has been connected with the Illinois Society for Jfentai 
Hygiene and assistant clinical professor of psychiatry at Lovola 
University School of iMedicine. 


Chicago 

_ Hospital News, — Dr. Carl J. Wiggers, professor of phvs- 
lolog}'. Western Reserve University School of Medici'nc 
Cleveland, lectured at Michael Reese Hospital Febniary 6 
on “Characteristics and Variations in Normal Heart Sounds”' 
The lecture was under the auspices of the cardiovascular group. 

Session on Venereal Diseases. — The venereal disease 
commission of the Chicago Medical Society lias planned a pro- 
gram, February 28, to further its policy of utilizing the clinical 
material of the Municipal Social H.vgiene Clinic. Dr. Beil F. 
Korman, chief of the department of syphilis in childhood at the 
clinic, will present an outline of the treatment of syphilis in 
childhood, with a statistical report of the results of 800 cases 
and a demonstration of juvenile tabes, dementia paralytica and 
sj'phllitic keratitis. Discussions will be offered by Drs. Noel 
G. Shaw, Isador if. Levin and Harold A. Rosenbaum. T/ic 
meeting will be held at the social hs’giene clinic. 

Dr. Irving S. Cutter Honored.— Robert R. ifcCormick, 
editor and publisher of the Chicago Tribune, has given the 
property at the northwest corner of Lake Shore Drive and 
Pearson Street to Northwestern University “for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining a fund, the income from which 
is to be spent for research in the medical school.” The fund 
is to be called the “Irving S. Cutter Fund for Medical 
Research,” in honor of the dean of the medical school, who 
is also health editor of the Tribune. Dr. Cutter has been dean 
since 1925 and medical director of Passavant Hospital since 
1928. 

Branch Meetings. — Dr. George K. Fenn discussed "Elec- 
trocardiography” before the Southern Cook County Branch of 
the Chicago Medical Society recently. At a meeting of the 
Irving Park Branch, January 16, Dr. Frederick H. Falls dis- 
cussed "Indications and Technic of Cesarean Section.” Dr. 
Ilalo F. Volini addressed the Jackson Park Branch, January 
18, on "The Modern Treatment of Pneumonia.” 'The West 
Side Branch was addressed by Dr. Joseph F. Jaros, January 
18, on “Electrocoagulation." At a joint meeting of the Chicago 
Medical Society and the Stock Yards Branch, January 18, the 
speakers were Drs. Bert I. Beverly and Julius H. Hess on 
“Problems of Adolescence” and “Infant Feeding as We See 
It Today.” The Calumet Branch devoted its Januai^ 19 meet- 
ing to a symposium on diseases of the stomach. Dr. George 
E. Wakeriin addressed the Northwest Branch, Januao’ 19, on 
“The Pathogenesis and Therapy of Non-Ncphritic Hyperten- 
sion.” Dr. Michael L. Mason discussed “Treatment of Open 
Wounds” before the South Chicago Branch, January 23. 


INDIANA 

Society News. -The Fountain-Warren County I'lwM 
Society was addressed in Covington, Fc^uary I, y rs. 
AVempIe Dodds, James iM. Kirtley and George 
Crawfordsville, on "Toxemia of Gestation : Its 
Diagnosis and Treatment.”-;- — At a meeting of the Dea - 
Ohio County kfcdical Society in Lawrencchurg, 1 e rua > , 

Dr. Louis P. Stick-ley. Cincinnati, discussed jaundice. 


IOWA 

Physician Honored.— The Eldora community award, spon- 
sored by the American Legion post, was presented _ to ur. 
Joseph R. Winnett in January. No public demonstration was 
made at the time because of the illness of Dr. \\ 'ooett- . ' 
graduate in 1912 of Drake University College of > eiltcme 
since absorbed by the State University of , 

Medicine, Dr, 'Winnett has been practicing in *■ 

1914, except when he was a medical officer at Camp riV.c n^r 
Little Root, Ark., during the World M'ar. The award i- a 
silver loving cup. 

KANSAS 


Society News. — Dr. Ward Darley Jr., Denver, discussed 
chronic undulant fever before the Shawnee County Medical 

Society in Topeka, February- 5. The ^\'y.'mdottc County 

^fedicaI Society was addressed, February 6, by Dr. Paul .•!. 
krall, Kansas City, on “Essential Factors in the Pri/Iuction 
ot Edema.” The society was addressed, February 20, ly 
Drs Tom R. Hamilton. Kansas City, on “Tbe Diymus G .w I 
(\ Study of 7,500 Autopsy Cases)" and William J. feeban. 
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FOREIGN LETTERS 


JOUB. A. M. A. 
Feb, 24, 1940 


Foreign Letters 


LONDON 

(From Our Regular Correspoudcul) 

Jan. 20, 1940. 

Medical Students to Return to London 
Most of the London medical schools which were evacuated 
when war began are bringing back as many students as pos- 
sible. The minister of health has decided that he can no 
longer pay for the board and lodging of students who have 
been attached as dressers to the hospitals prepared around 
London for the reception of casualties which have not mate- 
rialized as was e.xpected. But later on if the students should 
be required to assist in the treatment of casualties he may 
again pa3' for their board and lodging. The number who 
return to London depends on how manj' can be satisfactorilv 
taught with the number of hospital beds now available in 
London. The London teaching hospitals are still compelled to 
reserve one third of their beds for possible civilian casualties, 
and in some the remaining hospitals beds will not be adequate 
for the clinical teaching of the students. On the other hand, 
in most cases the education of students billeted at the hospitals 
in the country suffers. The arrangements for such teaching 
have been organized for generations at the medical schools of 
the London hospitals and cannot be reproduced in the country 
hospitals temporarily organized for the treatment of the casual- 
ties of air raids. 


The Control of Puerperal Sepsis 

The Ministry of Health has issued a memorandum on the 
control of puerperal fever because the increased knowledge 
gained during recent years provides a firmer basis for action 
than has been available heretofore. Yet this knowledge is not 
being fully applied. It has been shown that the most danger- 
ous puerperal infection — that by hemolytic streptococci — is rarelj- 
if ever due to latent infection of the vagina before parturition. 
It is brought from outside sources at the time of confinement 
or soon after. The streptococci which give rise to puerperal 
fever belong to the same group as those responsible for scarlet 
fever, tonsillitis, adenitis, otitis media and cellulitis. Their chief 
habitat is the human upper air passages and thence through a 
varietj' of agencies — fingers, instruments and possibly air — puer- 
peral infection is derived. The risk of infection with the most 
dangerous strains can be largely removed by elimination from 
the environment of all persons with inflammatory conditions of 
the upper air passages caused by or favoring multiplication of 
hemolytic streptococci. The application of this knowledge may 
be considered from two points of view: (1) in the absence of 
puerperal pyre.xia; (2) on the occurrence of puerperal pyrexia. 

1. In the absence of puerperal pyrexia, swabbing of the mid- 
wife in attendance should not be done, unless she shows signs 
of an acute or chronic inflammatory condition of the tonsils. 
pharyn.x, nose or middle ear. Every midwife should be instnicted 
to report any symptom of such a condition at once, whereupon 
she should be suspended from duty and swabs should be taken 
for bacteriologic examination. In the event of obtaining a posi- 
tive swab there may be some doubt whether the hemolytic 
streptococci found are responsible for the climeal condition or 
are mcrelv temporan- invaders. The distinction is important, 
as they are more dangerous when they are responsible; but 
there is no known bacteriologic method of making this distinc- 
tion: the number of colonics is no criterion ^ 


absence of nn infective process. 


Therefore everj- midwife who 


has reported nasophar>-ngcal sj-mptoms and has been tound to 
be a carrier of hemolytic streptococci should be suspended. It 
S!e streptococci belong to group she must not resume du y 
until she has recovered completely and three negative swab, at 


daily intervals have been obtained. Pupil midwives should lie 
e.xamined and those who have a chronic infection of the tonsils 
or sinuses with hemolytic streptococci should be advised that if 
is likely to prevent them from practicing midwifer}'. 

2. On the occurrence of puerperal pyrexia, steps should be at 
once taken to ascertain its cause and until genital infection with 
hemolytic streptococci has been excluded the attendants must 
not conduct a labor or nurse any other puerperal woman. It 
has been shown that whenever there is a streptococcic infection 
of the body of the uterus the organisms will be present in the 
vagina. If the infection is limited to the vagina or perineum 
(it very rarely is) nothing is to be gained, but the contrary, by 
passing a swab into the cervix. Therefore a vagina! swab should 
be taken in every case of puerperal pyrexia unless the physician 
can be sure that the fever is not due to infection of the genital 
tract. This involves examination of a large number of swabs, 
many' of which will not yield hemolytic streptococci. Never- 
theless bacteriologic examination of a vaginal swab can rarely 
be omitted with safety'. If it yields hemolytic streptococci, an 
attempt should be made to ascertain whether any of the atten- 
dants are a possible source of infection. Swabs should be taken 
from the nose and throat and from any cutaneous lesion of the 
physician or midwife. But, if streptococcic infection of the patient 
is suspected from the outset, swabs from the attendants should be 
sent for e.xamination at the same time as the vagina! swab. If 
any' attendants are found to harbor hemolytic streptococci they 
-must cease to attend labors or to nurse other puerperal women 
until three negative swabs, taken at daily intervals from both 
the nose and the throat, have been obtained and clinical signs, 
if any, have disappeared. 


PARIS 

(From Our Regular CorrcJpmJcutJ 

Jan. 13, 1940. 

Prophylaxis Against Bubonic Plague 
Samoflowitz, during an epidemic in Russia in 177S, observed 
that those who had been stricken but survived seemed immu- 
nized. He sought, like Jenner, to inoculate the pus of buboes 
containing an attenuated virus. Similar inoculations were safe y 
made in other cases. In 1891 Yersin was able to isolate tht 
bacillus. By repeated punctures he obtained a culture stocl, 
which immunized nine tenths of the rats on experimentation 
He even inoculated himself, but the epidemic u uc i le la 
observed in Hong Kong terminated spontaneous y. It w. 
Strong in Manila who in 1906 first practiced systematic pre- 
ventive inoculation. At present the plague is 
eral countries, notably Jladagascar, where from 3,000 to ,0 - 

he p..^. « 

prepared chiefly' from an E. ' • stock . 

transplantations since 1926. Thereby an attcnua ion 
virus was brought about. The injections im ucc 
immunization in animals about the tenth day, iiiicc- 

nionths. In man the vaccination was performed by _jc 
tion of 0.2 cc. of a culture emulsion after a ort} c ^ 
refrigeration. It induced splenic reactions " ' ''.t 

immunization. At first, lepers in the advanced s 3„ 
disease and volunteer physicians and male nurse. ''•C 
lated, without the least accident, and then the mna man 
endangered villages. The original doses were increased w 
out any grave incidents. In the district of Emyrnc -we 
natives were thus vaccinated; 60,000 served as controls.^ 
the first group, mortality from plague was 0.47 per th'iinan'- 
ind the general mortality 4.8. In the control group inorlah > 
ivas 1 66 per thousand and the general mortality 9.7, twice 
greater. During the three years 19J3-I937, 791.160 inhab.t.ants 
n the high plateaus were inoculated. .Mortality wa« rediift' 
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from 3,493 in 1933-1934 to 596 in 1937-1938, an SO per cent 
reduction. Mortality could probably be reduced, still more, he 
said, by intensifying vaccine concentrations. In Java, where 
Kolle’s bacterial vaccine was used, mortality was reduced only 
SO per cent. Apparently the E. V. Madagascar stock is supe- 
rior to the Tsiwidej Java stock for purposes of inoculation. 

Osteopathies Due to Vitamin C Deficiency 
According to Policard and Leriche, bone regeneration in 
fractures begins with a decalcification stage, followed by cal- 
cium precipitation essential to calcium formation. These cal- 
cium localizations are related perhaps in a causal way to 
a circulatory activity at the bone level. However, causal rela- 
tionship cannot be asserted. ^Microscopic observations, for 
e.vample, show an extreme tissue congestion at points level 
with the epiphyses or metaphyses during the decalcified phase, 
but it cannot be determined whether this congestion is active 
or passive. On the other hand, in secondary lime precipitations 
observed in the periphery of the bone, or in the para-osseous 
mesodermal tissues, the periosteal tissues are the scat of hem- 
orrhagic edemas that indicate circulatory slowing and stagna- 
tion apparently favorable to the secondary process of peripheral 
recalcificalion. 

G. Mouriquand and V. Edel, in the course of investigations 
made especially by means of x-ray examinations, the results of 
which they reported to the Academy of Medicine, souglit to 
determine to what extent calcium metabolism was modified 
under acute, subacute or chronic conditions of vitamin C defi- 
ciency. They observed that about the fifteenth day the epi- 
physial and metaphysial areas first become decalcified and then 
softened. In acute or subacute cases this reabsorption of cal- 
cium was not accompanied with any change, no calcium being 
carried to the periphery. In chronic states, on the contrary, 
induced by' tlie addition of O.S mg. of ascorbic acid (either 
synthetic or lemon juice) hypertrophic and often osteophytic 
calcium deposits were observed about the seventieth day and 
in all cases before the one hundred and twentieth day, accom- 
panied with ankylosis of the posterior portion. 

Mouriquand and Edel think tliat a certain lapse of time is 
necessary for the transfer of calcium from the central bone 
regions to the periphery. Whether the calcium reabsorbed 
during the time preceding the transfer remains in the bone 
tissue in a transitional state or is eliminated by the feces or 
urine, making room for other extra-osseous calcium supplies, 
raises questions more easily asked than answered, though 
observed c.xperimentally and radiographically. Since vitamin 
C deficiency, like vitamin D deficiency, is a factor in dccalcifi- 
cation, the regimen in bone fractures must be adjusted to 
prevent it. 

BERLIN 

(From Oitr Regular Corecstaadent) 

Jan. 3, 1940. 

Further War Measures 

The premature granting of medical appointments because of 
the dearth of physicians in tlic absence of the state medical 
examination docs not ipso facia confer the degree of doctor 
of medicine, even if an acceptable dissertation has been sub- 
mitted. It is ordered that doctoral e.xaminations he postponed 
until the required medical education has been completed and 
the required training service has been made up. The salary 
of these students of medicine, prematurely and exceptionally 
approved and assigned to sick fund service, is to be placed on 
a footing fundamentally equal with that of physicians prcviouslj' 
appointed. It is therefore permissible to appoint them at once 
as assistants in hospitals where vacancies exist. 

The identification tag that every soldier in the German army 
must wear .around his neck will iienccforth indicate the blood 
group to which he belongs. 

In accordance with regulations requiring economy in filling 
out prescriptions containing fats, alcohols and similar sub- 


stances of value for war purposes, fats of all kinds may now 
be prescribed only under the most stringent need. Soap may 
be prescribed only in quantities indispensably necessary to pro- 
mote recovery. The prescription of medicines rich in sugar, 
such as cough syrups, should be carefully checked. The culti- 
vation of medicinal plants in the vegetable gardens of the 
hospitals of Berlin has continually been increased. In 1938, 
4,440 square meters of land was planted with camomile, 4,015 
with peppermint, 1,540 with sage, 7,984 with valerian, 2,300 
with primrose, 500 with lilies of the valley. Iodine and its 
derivatives may be sold in drug stores only on medical 
prescription. 

Vitamin Needs of the Navy 
Two navy physicians, Drs. Stufz and M'eispfennig, report in 
Dcr dcutschc Militdrurat investigations on the vitamin needs 
of sailors made at the Baltic Sea marine station. They were 
unable generally to confirm the observations made by others 
that 50 mg. of ascorbic acid is insufficient for daily needs 
under conditions e.xisting on board ship. Tiiis amount of vita- 
min C is sufficient for conditions on land when physical exer- 
tion is moderate. The authors found that a combination of 
vitamin C and B, was superior to the sole use of vitamin C. 
The most favorable results were obtained by the use of lemons. 
A distinct superiority of natural vitamins over artificial prod- 
ucts was noted. Environmental factors, such as sun irradia- 
tion, play an important part in vitamin metabolism. They 
recommend provisionally a combined use of vitamin C and Bi 
for men at sea. The utilization of high grade lemon extract 
is, according to the authors, very limited on board ship. Ger- 
many docs not import sucli large quantities of lemons as would 
be required nor would there be room enough on board ship 
for the barrels of lemon extract needed. The authors recom- 
inent a Imw marmelade to be made at 176 F, with o.xygen 
control and to be consumed on bread. 

Control of Rickets 

The minister of the interior has directed all governmental 
health bureaus to summon all mothers of infants from 3 to 
12 months of age for a medical examination in connection 
with measures designed to combat rickets. If signs of rickets 
are noted, the mother receives a bottle of irradiated ergosterol 
with instructions to add five drops daily to the food. The 
bottle contains a supply for about two monfiis. The child is 
then ree.xamined and additional medicine given. If after a 
third examination symptoms of rickets are still present, the 
child is assigned to the superrision of a physician. If the 
mother is unable to pay for the service, social security provi- 
sions and, if necessary, the public welfare program of the 
national socialist party guarantee the expaisc. No parents arc 
exempt from the regulations requiring infant examination. 
These measures represent a new kind of prophylaxis on a large 
scale, similar to that governing the vaccination of a populace. 
It is estimated tliat about 1,500,000 infants will be subject to 
the first examination. These general tests will enable the 
government also to determine the actual spread of rickets. 
Heretofore the local statistics available have been so conflict- 
ing that no general conclusions could be drawn from them. 

Increased Consumption of Alcohol in Germany 

According to the most recent statistics the production of 
beer, which increased in the fiscal year of 1937-1938 9.3 per 
cent (3.7 million hectoliters) showed a still greater increase in 
the fiscal year of 1938-1939. namely 10.3 per cent (4.SI million 
hectoliters). The total of 48,11 million hectoliters represents 
an increase of about 43 per cent over the low totals for 1932- 
1933, Simultaiicously tlie consumption of alcohol increased to 
a still greater degree. In the first quarter of the year 1939- 
1940 there was noted a .still further cnh.nnccmcnt of beer con- 
sumpticn in Germany. 
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Jour. A. M. A. 
Feb. 24. 1940 


BELGIUM 

(From Oitr Regular Correspoudeut) 

Jan. 4, 1940. 

Use of the Radioscope in the Army 
Toussaint discussed the systematic use of radioscopy of the 
lung in freshly mobilized recruits before the Belgian society 
of radiologists. Since roentgenography could not be considered 
for economic reasons, radioscopy might prove immensely ser- 
viceable in detecting pulmonary tuberculosis, at present amount- 
ing to 1 per cent of the fighting forces. Otherwise lesions would 
tend to spread and increase under the strain of exercise and 
fatigue and increase the drain on the national treasury. The 
systematic use of the radioscope required: 1. Medical personnel 
consisting of four radioscopists chosen after their eyesight had 
been tested. They would not be radiologists hut internists 
specially trained for examinations of this kind. 2. Proper equip- 
ment consisting of a movable x-ray apparatus, suitably pro- 
tected. In order to avoid delays, adequately lighted gangways 
would facilitate the passing of the men behind the screen. 3, A 
smoothly functioning organization that did not interfere with 
military activities. Under the conditions mentioned, about 100 
men could be examined in one hour. 


Diphtheria Control in the Schools 
Perkowskj', speaking before the Belgian association of social 
medicine, pointed out that diphtheria cases were still numerous. 
The speaker discussed the procedures in use to prevent diph- 
theria, such as the closing of schools, inoculation, detection of 
germ carriers and isolation of those infected. These measures, 
he said, have proved insufficient. The detection of germ car- 
riers' took too much time and in epidemics the results of the 
examination of specimens ran the risk of being too late to 
permit an effective prophylaxis. While declaring himself in 
favor of inoculations thoroughly and extensively performed, 
Perkowsky proposed regular daily examinations in school cen- 
ters in time of epidemics. These examinations, conducted by 
school physicians, required no complex organization and per- 
mitted serum injections at once, on the least suspicion. Serum 
injections, promptly administered and in sufficient quantities, 
he said, were efficacious in all cases. 


Hospitalization of Indigent Tuberculous Patients 


In the report of the minister of public health, figures are 
given indicating the ravages of tuberculosis since the World 
War. The increase before and after the war can be noted 
from the following comparison : If 100 is taken to represent 
the number of deaths per hundred thousand in 1913, the mor- 
tality in 1918 for the different countries was 109 for France, 
144 for England, 164 for the Netlierlands, 154 for Germany 
and 208 for Belgium. Although good reasons exist for believ- 
ing that Belgium will not again suffer a debilitation period like 
that of 1914-1918, the public health department is considering 
a plan that aims at the isolation of tuberculous patients in 
sanatoriums. At present these institutions receive three kinds 
of patients: those who pay for their services, social insurance 
beneficiaries and the indigent. Kumcrous communes, however, 
do not have the resources to care for indigent patients in a 
sanatorium. The health department plans to meet the needs 
of the third class. Provincial communal funds have been 
created entrusted with the hospitalization of tuberculous and 
carcinomatous persons. To extend their activities, that is to 
double the number of those hospitalized, it is estimated that 
16,000.000 francs will be needed annually. 

Diseases of Workers in Cotton Factories 


Before the Belgian association of social medicine, Thiry set 
forth the results of an inquire- begun last y^ar m 
310 workers in cotton mills were examined. His aUcntion r 
this inquio- was directed: L To the considerable incidence. 


at every' age level, of enlarged lymph glands, cliiefly in the ncck 
and axillae. 2. To the extremely numerous cases in young per- 
sons of abnormal modification of the blood pressure. Hypo- 
tension was exceptional, hypertension common and at times liigh. 
In certain cases hypertension could be attributed to pulmonary 
sclerosis, which affects numerous cotton mill workers. How- 
ever, hypertension could not thus be accounted for in youthful 
workers presenting no pulmonary lesions that might affect tlic 
circulation, 3. To modification in the sedimentation rate. 

International Union Against Venereal Diseases 

The “Union internationale centre le peril venericn,’’ founded 
by Professor Bayet in 1922, held its annual meeting in Liege, 
June 24-28, 1939. The following resolutions and recommenda- 
tions were passed and copies sent to all governments which 
have representatives in the union: 1. Antivcnercal dispensaries 
should make available to their patients the new resources of 
antigonococcus chemotherapy in conjunction with the gyneco- 
logic services rendered to women affected with gonorrhea. 2. 
Sulian'damides intended for the internal chemotherapeutic treat- 
tnent of gonorrhea should be delivered only on a noiirenewable 
medical prescription. The union went on record requesting 
that the governments make arrangements with the military 
authorities that no special measures, such as penalties and 
prolongations of the time of service, be resorted to wlicn sol- 
diers were known to have venereal disease, since such mea- 
sures resulted in withdrawing a great number of infected from 
medical examinations and treatments. 

Trends in Cardiology 

According to Dautrebande, who discussed the present tenden- 
cies and evolution of cardiology before the Belgian cardiol- 
ogists (Journees Beiges de Cardiologic), cardiology is more 
and more taking its orientation from physiology. Too much 
importance, attached for a long time to clinical symptoms, kept 
the cardiologists from studying the problems of cardiac func- 
tion. At the source of this function is found the cardiac 
output. This permits early diagnosis of heart failure long 
before clinical studies have been made. However, of greater, 
interest to cardiologists than the heart is the periphery of tlic 
heart. The speaker pointed out the significance of tests that 
estimate the strength of o.xygen administration. The problem 
consisted here in maintaining the tissues and especially the 
myocardium under conditions of normal o.xygcnation. c 
demonstrated the value of oxygen for the circulation by s loiv 
ing its effects in hypertension produced by renal ischemia. 


Marriages 


JoH.N- Staice Davis Jr., New York, to Miss Florence Roome 
at East Williston, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1939. 

Lambertus E. Beeuwkes to kliss Hilda G. Smit i. 
Dearborn, Mich., in December 1939. 

Ivan Willard Brown Jr., Newfane, N. Y-, to • fi-'s - ^ 

Davis at New York, Dec. 2S, 1939. Pronn 

John S. Beasley, Centerville. Tenn., to Miss -• 'c 
Regeon at Franklin, Dec. 14, 1939. Vcifon 

Burnett B. For.man, Indianapolis, to Miss Margaret . • 

)f Union, Wash., Sept. 14, 1939. 

Jeff N. Were, Seneca, S. C., to Miss Willie Sue Boicm 
if Towiivillc, Dec. 29, 1939, , 

Andrew Muntva.s', Detroit, to Miss Mary Cbargo at ho- 
ng Green, Ky., February 1. 

Cl.srence B. Saciier to Miss Rose Mary Hargrave, bo.n m 
>allas, Tc.xas, Dec. 1, 1939. 

Elwyn S. Siionvo, Elgin, 111., to Miss I-a \'on Abrabnm, 
f Chicago. January 13. 

Geozue Rr.NNF.R Jk., Cincinnati. <o Miss N.io.'ni Butler in 
anuary. 
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De&tbs 


Harry Milton Weed ® Buffalo; University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine, 1903; professor of ophthalmology emeritus 
at his alma mater; member of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmolog}’ and Otolaryngolog)' ; fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons; ophthalmologist to the Buffalo General, 
Millard Fillmore, Children’s, St. Mary’s Maternity, Erie County, 
and Buffalo City hospitals, Buffalo, and Moses Taylor Hospital, 
Lackawanna; served during the World AVar; aged 6S; died, 
Dec. 5, 1939, of coronary occlusion. 

John Grant Quimby, Lakeport, N. H.; Medical School of 
Maine, Portland, 1888; at various times member of the house of 
representatives and state senate ; for many years member of the 
board of education and chairman of the board of health; chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Laconia (N. H.) State 
School; aged 77; died, Dec. 12, 1939, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Frederick Henry Thompson, Fitchburg, Mass.; Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, 1870; member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society; member of the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association in 1911-1912; for many years on 
the staff of the Burbank Hospital ; aged 95 ; died, Dec. 14, 1939, 
of arteriosclerosis. 

William Mcllwain, Detroit; University Medical College of 
Kansas City, Mo., 1898 ; in 1929 was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross by the War Department for gallantry in action 
while serving with the "Lost Battalion" during the World War 
in France; aged 81; died, Nov. 28, 1939, of cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis. 

Oscar Emanuel Grant ® Chicago; College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Chicago, School of Medicine of the University 
of Illinois, 1905; fellow of the American College of Surgeons: 
on the staff of the Swedish Convenant Hospital ; aged 60 ; died, 
January 4, at Fairhope, Ala., of heart disease. 

Thomas A. Moore, Plainview, Tc.'.-as; Memphis (Tenn.) 
Hospital Medical College, 1900; at one time health officer of 
Briscoe County: formerly on the staff of the Wichita Falls 
CTcxas) State Hospital; aged 64; died, Dec. 29, 1939, of chronic 
myocarditis. 

Ortus Fuller Adams, Trinidad, Colo.; Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Chicago, 1901 ; veteran of the Spanish- 
American and World wars; formerly county coroner; aged 62; 
died, January 3, in Mount San Rafael Hospital of hypertension 
and uremia. 

Burton J. Simpson, Chicago; Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, 1900; member of the Illinois State Medical Society; 
on the staff of the Englewood Hospital ; aged 69 ; died, Jan- 
uary 8, of Parkinson’s disease, cerebral arteriosclerosis and 
pneumonia. 

Stewart Slocum ® Fortville, Itid.; Central College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Indianapolis, 1900; past president of 
the Hancock County Medical Society; aged 71; died, Dec. 18, 
1939, at A^an Nuys, Calif., of injuries received in an automobile 
accident. 


Pierce A. Meek, Nanticokc, Pa.; Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, 1884; member of the Medical Society of 
the State oi Pennsylvania; formerly president of the board of 
health and health officer ; aged 80 ; died, Dec. 4, 1939, of senility. 

George Augustus Cherry « Flushing, N. A’’.; Universitv 
of the City of New A’ork kledical Department, 1891 ; formerly 
on the staffs of the New York Foundling and Bellevue hospitals. 
New A’ork; aged 69; died, Januarj- 17, of heart disease. 

Frank Albert Foster, Los Angeles ; University of Michigan 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, 1885 ; at one 
time coroner and health officer in Charlevoix County', Mich.- 
aged 81; died, Dec. 23, 1939, of coronary thrombosis. ' 


Peter F. Sheaffer, Christiana, Pa.; Jefferson ifcdica! Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, 1881 ; member of the Medical Society ol 
the State of Pennsylvania; aged 80; died, Nov. 29, 1939 in the 
Lancaster (Pa.) General Hospital of uremia. 


Herbert William Plummer, Lime Spring, Iowa; Keo! 
(Iowa) Medical College, College of Physidans and Surge. 

Medical Society; aged 
died, Dec. 5, 19 j 9, of sarcoma of the lungs. 

Fleming, Philadelphia; Hahnem 
f .1 and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1911; on 
staff of the Belmont Hospital ; aged 52 ; died, Dec. 12, 1939 
cerebral hemorrUagt and arteriosclerosis. 


George Alanson Crittendon, Springfield, Mass.; Dart- 
mouth Medical School, Hanover, N. H., 1908; aged 59; died, 
Dec. 5, 1939, in the Springfield Hospital of cerebral hemorrhage, 
arteriosclerosis and chronic nephritis. 

Norman Irving Broadwater ® Oakland, Md.; University 
of Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1909; bank presi- 
dent; aged 57; died, January 3, in the Memorial Hospital at 
Cumberland of cerebral hemorrhage. 

David Merring Milholland, Defiance, Ohio; Miami Medi- 
cal Ckillege, Cincinnati, 1884; member of the Ohio State Medical 
Association ; aged 81 ; died, Dec. 26, 1939, in a hospital at 
Toledo of arteriosclerosis. 

James Meintire Fleming, Blairs Mills, Pa. ; Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, 1896; aged 70; died, Nov. 
8, 1939, in the Lewistown (Pa.) Hospital of cirrhosis of the 
liver and arteriosclerosis. 

Francis B. Warnock, Sioux City, Iowa; State University 
of Iowa College of Medicine, Iowa City, 1882; member of the 
Iowa State Medical Society; aged 80; died, Dec. 28, 1939, of 
coronary thrombosis. 

Raymond Evan Bailey, Hamlin, AAk A'a.; Medical College 
of ATrginia, Richmond, 1927; member of the A\%st Arirginia 
State Medical Association; aged 37; died, January 7, in a hos- 
pital at Huntington. 

Argolis O. Varner, Union Star, Mo.; Missouri Medical 
College, St. Louis, 1882; for many years bank president; aged 
87; died in December 1939 in St. Joseph of cerebral hemorrhage 
and arteriosclerosis. 

James Nathan Rohrbach, Palm, Pa.; Jefferson MedicM 
College of Philadelphia, 1904; aged 68; died, Dec. 19, 1939, in 
the Sacred Heart Hospital, Allentown, of pneumonia and 
paralysis agitans. 

William Cowley, Pittsburgh; Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1886; aged 75; died, Dec. 
20, 1939, in Sherman, Conn,, of chronic myocarditis, hypertension 
and thrombosis. 

William Franklin Strangways, Little Rock, Ark.; M.B., 
Trinity Medical College, Toronto, Ont., Canada, in 1876 and 
M.D. in 1878; aged 83; died, Dec. 30, 1939, of carcinoma of 
the prostate. 

C. Colfax Smith, Clarksville, Iowa; Nortluvestcrn Uni- 
versity Medical School, Chicago, 1904 ; member of the Iowa 
State Medical Society; aged 71; died, Dee. S, 1939, of coronary 
sclerosis. 

Luella Z. Rummel, Kansas City, Mo. ; Hering Medical Col- 
lege, Chicago, 1901 ; Eclectic Medical University, Kansas City, 
Mo., 1917; aged 75; died, Dec. 27, 1939, of mitral stenosis. 

Willoughby H. Reed, Jeffersonville, Pa,; Jefferson kfcdical 
College of Philadelphia, 1882; formerly a druggist; aged 83; 
died, Dec. 19, 1939, in Deland, Fla., of heart disease. 

Fred Lee Johnson, Detroit; Cleveland Homeopathic Medical 
College, 1903; served during the World War; aged 61; died. 
January 7, of a self-inflicted bullet wound. 

Thomas Jefferson Williams, Bogalusa, La, (licensed in 
Louisiana in 1925); aged 67; died, Dec. 17, 1939 , in New 
Orleans of acute dilatation of the heart. 

Maurice Freiman, New Y’ork; Universitv and Bellevue 
Hospital kledical College, New Y'ork, 1908; aged 55; died, 
Dec. 22, 1939, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Harold Attig Miller, San Francisco; Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1914; aged 49; died, Nov. 11, 1939, of 
coronary thrombosis and m 3 -ocarditis. 

Hilmar Munster, Belmont, Calif.; University of Rochester 
(N.Y.) Scliool of Medicine, 1929 ; aged 35 ; was found dead, 
Dec. 21, 1939, in a hotel at Eerkelej-. 

Luther W. Bowman, McAllen. Te.xas; State Universitv of 
Iowa College of Medicine, Iowa City, 1886 ; aged 80 ; died, Dec. 
29, 1939, of mj'elogcnous leukemia. 

Weden M^ Tibbitts, Topeka, Kan. (licensed in Kan.sas in 
1901); aged 75; died, Dec. 30, 1939, of hypertension, chronic 
myocarditis and diabetes mcllitus. 

Richard S, Starkey, Seattle; Jefferson Afcdical College of 
Philadelphia, 1895; aged 73; died in December 1939 of heart 
disease and gallbladder infection. 

John Patterson Hartwell, Elmira. N. Y'. ; Long Lsland 
College Hospital, Brooklyn, 1886; aged 78; died, Dec. 3, 1939, of 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

H. Dudley Young, Los Angeles; Han-ard Medical School, 
Boston, 1895; aged 72; died, Nov. 22, 1939, of prostatism. 
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Correspondence 

PELLAGRA 

To the Editor : — I read with keen interest your recent article 
on pellagra and note that you have given a lot of credit to 
Goldberger. Have you read the paper by George H. Searcy on 
“An Epidemic of Acute Pellagra” (Tr. M. A. State of Alabama, 
1907, p. 387) ? His paper is quite enlightening beeause of its 
priority. He discussed the symptoms, diagnosis, pathologj', prog- 
nosis and treatment. He made the statement that "the essential 
management consists in placing the patient in good hygienic 
surroundings and trying to improve the general health by good 
nourishing food and such tonics as may seem indicated" (p. 390). 
In the discussion that follows the paper Dr. Searcy states that “it 
might be well for the profession to look out for these diseases, 
especially among Negroes, who often times have nothing more 
to eat than corn bread and a little meat.” His remarks con- 
cerning the nurses’ diets and those of the patients are interest- 
ing and might have given Goldberger an idea as to his research. 

Dr. Searcy died a few years ago; I am writing because of 
my own interest in seeing that priority is given to his work. 

Emmett B. Carmichael, Ph.D., University, Ala. 

“BURN SHOCK” 

To the Editor : — In their article “Burn Shock,” published in 
the Dec. 16, 1939, issue of The Journal, Trusler, Egbert and 
Williams state that they frequently observed low blood sugar 
values in dogs in which various degrees of burns had been 
produced e.vperimentally. They further state that they are 
unable to explain these low values but feel that this point should 
be considered in the treatment of burn shock. 

In an article entitled “Pathogenesis of Death from Burns” 
(Greenwald, H. M., and Eliasbcrg, Helene; Am. J. M. Sc. 
171:682 [May] 1926) we reported two cases in which children 
aged 2 and 3 years respectively died of burns. One child was 
observed to have an entire absence of sugar in the blood and 
the other child had 30 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters. This 
was striking in view of the fact that Underhill had just described 
a series of cases in which an increased concentration of sugar 
in the blood had been found. 


muscles was markedly decreased in these rabbits. These facts 
tended to bear out the assumption that an outpouring of epi- 
nephrine into the circulation occurred as a result of the increased 
secretory function of the adrenal glands. In the later stage the 
destructive changes in the adrenals were responsible for a 
decreased amount of epinephrine thrown into the blood stream 
and thus inhibited the liver in its normal glycogenolytic func- 
tion, with resulting hypoglycemia. 

If one can apply conclusions drawn from c.xpcrimental burns 
in animals to burns in man, it can be stated that in the first 
stage of a severe burn the high blood sugar level observed is 
due not to blood concentration alone but also to increased 
adrenal secretion and that the low blood sugar observed at a 
later stage is in part due to failure of the adrenals. 

H. ^I. Greenwald, ^M.D., Brooklyn. 


SENSITIVITY TO SOLUTION OF 
POSTERIOR PITUITARY 
To the Editor : — Occasionally during the past few months I 
have seen communications in The Journal referring to hyper- 
sensitivity to solution of posterior pituitary'. This reminds me 
that in November 1931 I had a case of allergic reaction from 
the injection of solution of posterior pituitary following the 
third stage of labor. Apparently the patient almost died and 
was saved only by the prompt administration of epinephrine. 

I reported this case to the manufacturer (Parke, Davis & Co.) 
and was advised by the chief of the research department (Dr. 
Kamm) that this was the first instance of which he had ever 
heard of allergic reaction from solution of posterior pituitary. 
Later, with the assistance of the American Medical Association 
library and Dr. Kamm, I reviewed the literature and found four 
or five cases reported from abroad. I then prepared a brief 
paper on the subject of hypersensitivity to solution of posterior 
pituitary and submitted it to The Journal for publication. It 
was returned with a notation that, while it was an unusual 
report, it did )iot seem to be an occurrence of sufiicient interest 
to warrant publication. It is a source of some satisfaction to 
me to learn that my observation in 1931 of hypersensitivity to 
this preparation is now being confirmed by other observers. 

J. Street Brewer, M.D., Roseboro, N. C. 


Our observations led us to believe that perhaps there were 
other factors than just the physicochemical changes of shock 
responsible for the changes in the blood sugar content. We 
therefore studied, experimentally, blood sugar levels in burns 
and the effect of burns on the organs most concerned in the 
regulation of blood sugar levels, using the rabbit as the experi- 
mental animal. We observed that a marked rise in blood sugar 
values occurred uniformly in all the rabbits within a few hours 
after the burn; the greatest rise occurred in the rabbits that 
were most severely burned and that presented the greatest 
degree of shock. In seven rabbits a marked drop followed the 


initial rise. 

All except one rabbit showed a marked decrease in either 
muscle or liver glycogen or both. ^licroscopic examination of 


the pancreases showed normal glandular structure; the liver, 
aside from the absence of or a decrease in glycogen, showed 
no striking changes. The adrenals, however, showed definite 
changes. In the animals that died within three or four hours 
after the burn increased cellular activity was found; in those 
that lived for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours definite 
degenerative changes were found but were associated practically 
alwavs with evidence of regeneration. 

Since in the initial stage of a severe burn marked hyper- 
activitv of the adrenals was found, we concluded that tins was 
responsible to a great degree for the high blood sugar values 
noted. The glycogen content of the livers as well as m 


LIPOID PNEUMONIA 

To the Editor.— The editorial “Lipoid Pneumonia” (Tnr 
Journal, January 20) is timely and forceful, but it falls far 
short of its potential value by reason of t\\o . j 

Reference to Drs. P. R. Cannon and T L. \Valsh shoj 1 
recall at once “The Problem of Intranasal Medication, p 
lished in the Annals of Ololoyy, Rhinotogy and Laryngology m 
September 1938. In this report was proof that the so- ‘ 
mild silver proteins argyrol and neosilvol proio'C 9“ 
tissue reaction with consequent damage to lung ‘ 

to that produced by liquid petrolatum. These pro 
in common, although diminishing, use by the pro e. 

public alike. . .Uj^ted 

Also, having pointed to the wrong road, had 
the right one you would have added utility to cn ib 
Thus, the same investigators demonstrated that 
solutions of cphedrinc and related vasoconstrictors cau. - ^ 
reaction in pulmonary tissue. This coincides v.ith ^ 

studies on their relation to nasal and sinal cpilhelium. _ 
mi-r-ct.-fTbinrc tlierfforc. ndvocatc tlicse solutions as Inc n.'-o 


tions of choice for local nasal treatment. 

The modern trend is toward a physiologic approach to rUmo- 
logic problems. This i.s a sound hut revolutionary cliani'c m a 
spccialtv that has lagged Iichind all olhers in clinging to empiri- 
cism. The evidence produced by Langhlen, and more rtcrnily 
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QUERIES AND MINOR NOTES 


all practical purposes, S3’philis is not infectious to the wife after 
the infection in the marital partner has existed for five years 
or longer. 

3. There is no possibility that any children will have con- 
genital syphilis unless the n ife is infected. Congenital sj-philis 
is never transmitted bj' the father alone and occurs only after 
the father infects the mother. 

4. It is quite impossible to offer any estimate as to the prog- 
ress of this patient's disease without further treatment. There' 
is some chance that he might go happily through life without 
the development of any further symptoms or physical signs, even 
though additional treatment is not given. However, since he 
has already shown definite evidence of organic damage of the 
nervous system and since spinal fluid abnormalities still persist, 
it might be guessed that there is approximately a 50 per cent 
chance or greater of further progress if additional treatment is 
not given. If, on the other hand, the patient is properly treated 
from this point on there is approximately a 95 per cent certainty 
of complete arrest of the process at its present level. 

5. He can carry on a normal life should his disease appear 
checked. Life expectancy is probably not shortened. 

6. Since sixteen and a half years of chemotherapy has been 
unsuccessful in preventing the development of neurologic abnor- 
malities clinically and in the spinal fluid, it may be taken for 
granted that further treatment of this sort is likely to be with- 
out avail. The patient should be immediately treated ivith non- 
specific fever therapy, preferably with malaria, during the course 
of which he should be allowed to have from ten to twelve parox- 
j'sms, in each of which temperatures of 104 F. or over should 
be attained. Following the completion of the malaria treatment 
he should undergo six months of further chemotherapy with 
tryparsamide, twenty-six consecutive injections of 3 Gm. each, 
the first and last eight of which are combined with simultaneous 
intramuscular injections of bismuth subsalicj'late suspension in 
oil, each 0.2 Gm. At the completion of this amount of treat- 
ment, and regardless of the serologic status, treatment may be 
at least temporarily discontinued. Following the completion of 
treatment the patient should be kept under observation indefi- 
nite!}'. For the first three years the blood and spinal fluid 
should be retested every six months, the blood test being carried 
out by a quantitative technic, the spinal fluid examination also 
including a complement fixation test by the quantitative technic 
described. At yearly intervals the patient should undergo a 
complete physical examination, with particular emphasis on the 
cardiovascular and central nervous systems. After three years 
of this sort of probation the periodic examinations of blood and 
spinal fluid and physical examinations may be done at yearly 
intervals instead of six month. They should be continued, how- 
ever, at intervals of a year for an indefinite period, certainly 
from five to eight years, and thereafter at least as often as 
every two years. Treatment need not be resumed unless there 
is evidence of clinical progress or serologic relapse on a quanti- 
tative basis. It is entirely probable that the blood test will 
remain positive indefinitely and somewhat less likely, though 
quite possible, that abnormalities may persist in the spinal fluid 
Wassermann test. The cell count, protein and colloidal tests are 
likely to become negative. The persistence of these serologic 
abnormalities, unless they grow distinctly ivorse on the quanti- 
tative basis, however, is not an indication for the resumption 
or continuation of treatment. 


CIRCUMCISION IN WOMEN 

To ihe £ditor: — Every once in a while I hear on outburst from an osteopath 
tn this neighborhood on circumcision in women. Kindly give me any 
information as to the ethics and vaioe of this sort of procedure^ if ony. 

M, F. Smith, M.D., Raton, New Mexico. 


Axswer.— Circumcision in women is not often required, 
c.xccpt for hygiene; accumulated smegma beneath an adherent 
prepuce sometimes is the cause of persistent annoying inflamma- 
tion. There appears to be little foundation for the belief that 
an adherent clitoris is often responsible for frigidity: circum- 
cision seldom increases libido. Iti this connection Jt may be 
nertinent to emphasize that the distance from the urethral meatus 
to the clitoris, accepted to be 2 cm. in the average case, is 
sometimes 3 cm. or more, and tends particularly, to approach 
the latter figure in women who arc frigid. The question anscs 
a^to whether the increased distance of the ditons from the 
vaginal canal may account for some cases of unsatisfactory reac- 

’’Tn ff.i=c"m°re?uent cases in which an adherait prepuce causes 
aiumr^t freeing of the prepuce from the ebtons 

-s' simnle dorsal slit ordinanly accompUAics all tnat_ ran DC 
-icbievcTn^b a mo^rektbonite dreumdsion. Circumcision ot 
women certainly cannot be recommended except in rare instance-. 


LATENT SYPHILIS 

To the Editor;~\ have had under constoni treatment a man oged 40 an 
American, since Oct. 4, 1938. When first seen he had cKicnsivc uiters 
of the right lower leg of four months' duration which hod failed to hcol 
and had been diagnosed as varicose ulcers. The patient's Wosscimonn 
Eagle and Kline reactions were oil four plus. He hos been foilMul in 
his treatment, having received forty injections of mapharsen 0.06 Gm., 
and has also received 2 cc. of bismuth saticylofc in oil, forty iniccllons. 
The ulcers on his leg healed promptly and have temoined healed. He 
IS clinically free from symptoms but continues to show a four plus Woi- 
sermann reaction. The spinal fluid Nov. 4, 1938, showed a negotive Eogle 
reaction. Wassermann and Kline tests were not mode. The coHoidfll gold 
curve wos 0000110000 and a second spinal puncture was made October 21 
which showed the Wassermonn reoction negative, Hinton reaction negative 
ond Pondy test for globulin negotive but colloidol gold 2222110000. (The 
patient hos also received a large amount of iodide.) What further ticat- 
menf, if any, should he receive? What should he be fold os rcgoids 
further treatment and the presence or absence of central nervous syslcm 
syphilis, M.D., Californio. 

Answer. — Apparently this patient falls in the group of 
so-called “Wassermann fastness," which is a poor term for a 
persistently positive Wassermann reaction in an individual who 
has become asymptomatic. The two negative spinal fluid tests 
eliminate the possibility of neurosyphilis as a background for 
tlie persistently positive Wassermann reaction, and if careful 
examination of the cardiovascular system is negative for aorlilis 
it then seems justifiable to classify the ease as one of latent 
syphilis with a persistently positive Wassermann reaction. 

The treatment to date has been good and it seems advisable 
from now on to limit it solely to the use of bismutli compounds, 
preferably two courses with twelve injections to the course cacli 
year for the ne.\t two years. After that it seems advisable to 
place the patient on parole and have him return for physical 
examination each year. 

Although a history of acute syphilis is lacking in the inquiry, 
it is probable that the patient has had his syphilis for ten or 
more years. If this is true, further treatment llian the two 
years of bismuth compounds is not necessary. If in addition lo 
the two negative spinal fluid examinations he shows no clinical 
signs of neurosyphilis, the patient may be told he docs not have 
central nervous system sypliilis. 


POSTTRAUMATIC PSYCHOSES 

To the Editor: — I would oppreeiote some information as to present opinions 
concerning the acute psychotic episodes which sometimes occur os pos • 
operotive or posttiaumatic complicolions: 1. In who! piopoition ol inc e 
coses is olcoholism a factor? 2. In known alcoholic oddttls who 
for acute surgicol pioceduies, is it odvisobic to give them alcohol in the 
postoperative period os o preventive mcosuic? 3. Is 
therapeutically? 4. Is there any value in '"1“''" Vs. 

is not diobetic? 5. Whof drugs ore most satisfactory h”’ 
patient end in what doses? 6. Whot is the general durohon of his 
complicotion? 7. Whot is the oppiovimote mortality? 8. PIcosc o 
the procedure to odopt in treating a case. 

Henry S. Huber, M.D., Torfc. 

Answer.-I. Alcoholism has 
development of acute psychotic episodes S 

't "udden deprivation of alcohol after operation must be 

avoided. . , 

3. Alcohol has no other therapeutic value. 

4. Insulin has no value unless the patieut 

5. Morphine one-lourth should 

probably serves best in control, but their a 

be used only in nonaddicts. 

6. It lasts usually a few days but maybe Li.,- olonc. 

7. There is no mortality from the psychotic p - 


Ji Tjnri corlijfiv'i 




ABSORPTION OF AIR BY „ •cv'' 

To the editor: — I should like to inquire how Jong oir ’J*'' (eff 

before being obsorbed: first in a loccratcd wound but 

second in o cutaneous wound which pcnctrotes fascioi p c • 
laceration of deeper tissues, in which the cutaneous wouno 

Answer.— The time during wliich air will rcm.am 
tissues depends almost entirely on the qua'>'‘'y McVi 

best evidence lias been obtained in cases of tulx-rculosi' j 

measured quantities of air liavc Ixcn introriuced into tlic p- - - 
cavity in tlic production of artificial pncumotlior.ix. n • 
mated that StXl cc. of air introduced into a normal pleural 
is absorbed within two weeks. The amount of air tli.at mi. .• 
ordinarilv be introduced into a penetrating or lacerated v.o— 
would be entirely ahsorixd in a few hours. 
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RECURRENCE OF PLACENTA PRAEVIA 

To the editor:— A poHent hod o normal more 

and plocento proevio in 1934 ond ogam in 1936. She desires more 
children but hesitates because of post experiences. Whot ore ber pros- 
pecYs? !s there a predisposition to placenta preevia in certain individuois 
ond, if so, con anything be done obout it? 

M. A. Kline, M.D., Dolton, Po. 


Answer. — ^Placenta praev'ia is not likety to rectir in sub- 
secjiient pregnancies. In a careful study of some 300 patients 
with placenta praevia, the condition recurred in only two indi- 
viduals. This incidence is no greater than the incidence in 
pregnancy. It is therefore unlikely that the patient referred to 
would have a reptition of her experiences. She can be encour- 
aged to become pregnant again. 


STREPTOCOCCI IN THROAT OF CHILDREN'S NURSE 

To the Tdiior : — In the opinion of public health authorities docs the routine 
finding of Streptococcus viridans or Streptococcus haemolyticus in the 
throat of a healthy girl make it dangerous or inadvisable to employ her 
os a nurse for young children? I have advised the mother of the children 
thot the organisms arc frequently found on routine examination and ore 
of no significance, Edword F. Briggs, M.D., Mount Kisco, N, Y. 

Answer. — Streptococcus viridans is found in all adult throats 
and is of no significance. Hemolytic streptococci in the throat 
of a nurse would be objectionable and a source of danger to 
children. 


EARACHE AND MENSTRUATION 

To the Editor; — In further comment on "Earache and Menstruation/* which 
appeared in Queries and Minor Notes in The Journal, May 27, 1939, 
pogc 2196, I should like to mention the following additional references: 
Kuttner writes in his book **Die nosalen Reflcxncufosen" (nasal reflex 
neuroses) (1904): Haug reports four women with sensations of poin and 
subjective sounds In the ears, which either oppeored or were intensified 
during the menstrual period. By cocoinizotion or by cauterization of the 
nosal mucoso the pains could .be overcome. The poper by Haug is titled 
Ueber die Bcclnflussung gewisser subjektiver Ohrcrschcinungcn durch 
Bchandlung der genitaten Sphere dcr Nose (modification of certain sub- 
jective ear symptoms by treatment of the genital sphere of the nose) 
Monafsschr;7f fur ObrenheUkunde, 1903, p. 96. 

ISQC Bamberger, M.D., Jerusalem, Palestine. 


FLUOROSCOPY IN MINIMAL TUBERCULOSIS 

To the Edifor;— In Queries and Minor Notes in The Journal, there appeors 
on answer to the question *'WiII you kindly inform me as to the relio- 
bility of fluoroscopic examrnotion in defecting cases of mlnimol tuber- 
culosis?’* It seems to me that this question was completely decided many 
years ago and decided in the negative. Fluoroscopic exominotton of the 
chest, properly performed by trained radiologists and other physicians, 
permits the detection of extensive pulmonory lesions, many of them not 
detectable by ordinory physical examination. However, fluoroscopic exam- 
ination alone causes one to overlook opproximatcly 20 per cent ot 
*’positivc" cases, including coses of active pulmonary tuberculosis. (Voigt- 
londcf, Wolf; Roentgenpraxis 7:433 [July] 1935. Ucht, Eric de Fine: 
Acta radht. 17:105 [April] 1936. Dunhom, Kennon: Am. J. Roent- 
genol. 1925 ond following volumes). The detection of minimol cases ot 
tuberculosis requires the combinotion of competent roentgenographtc 
examination, occosionol fluoroscopic cxaminolton, and correlotion of the 
results with cssociated clinical end laboratory data. 

L. H. Garland, M.D., San Francisco. 


BODY ODOR 

To the fd/for;— In Queries and Minor Notes, Jan. 27, 1940, pogc 346, 
there Is a discussion headed *’Body Odor, or Bromidrosis." This olmost 
certainly is a neurotic reaction to o normol odor. All the evidence for 
thH conclusion « ptcsonl In the inquirer’s letter. Mis question would be 
better onswered by a psychiotrist. 

Franklin C. McLean, M.D., Chicago. 


To the Editor : — In Queries and Minor Notes in the Jon. 27, 1940, Issue 
The Journo!, on poge 346, the answer to the inquiry regarding body od 
or bromidrosis, olthough odequate in some respects, docs not in my cst 
rnation fully cover the other possibilities presented. In the first plac 
the doctor presenting (he question has stated that olthough he has sci 
the patient on scvcrol occasions he could note nothing more than tl 
usual odor present around the perineum. U seems to me that the po 
sibihty of this condition being entirely subjectively present hos been ovc 
looked, and no consideration has been given in the onswer to o conditio 
olthough forc, which is sometimes seen in women who have symptoms 
Q hippocompol gyrus or uncinate process tumor oleng the olfoclory tro< 
byperosmia or effensWe odor Is induced by the potic 
sme» f. ^ substantiated, since the reception of this so-colh 

smell is of «ntrol origin. Another condition, olthough the patient 

mentioned is that of psycho! 

disturbances ossociated with the menopause. « R r n 

Ludwig 0. Lcdcrcr, M.D., Chicogo, 


Medical Examinations and Licensure 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

STATE AND TERRITORIAL BOARDS 

Examinations of state and territorial boards were published in Tue 
JouRKAL, Februarj- 17, page 605. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 

Natjosal Board of Medxcal Exawixers; Part II, May 1*2; Part 
III, June or July, to be given in medical centers h.winK five or more 
candidates desiring to take the examination. E-xec. Sec., Mr. Everett S. 
Elwood, -225 S. ISth St., Philadelphia. 

SPECIAL BOARDS 

American Board of A.-jesthesiolocy: An Affilmte of the American 
Board of Surgen'. Oral Part II. New York, June 10-11. Applications 
must be received 60 days prior to examination. Sec., Dr. Paul M. Wood, 
745 Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Board of DERjtAToLOGV and Svphilologv: November 
1940. If a sufficient number of applications arc received before ilareli 1 
there tviU he an examination at Nctu York, June 10-14. Sec., Dr. C. Guy 
Lane, 416 Marlboro St., Boston. 

American Board ot Obstetrics and Gykecology: General oral and 
pathologic examinations (Port II) for all candidates (Groups A and B) 
will be conducted in Atlantic City, N. J., June 7-10. AppUcations for 
admission to Group A, Part 2h examinations must be on file not later 
than March 15. Sec., Dr, Paul Titus, 1015 Highland Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh (6). 

American Board of OniTiiAEMotoGV: Oral. New York, June 8-10; 
Cleveland, Oct. 5. Sec., Dr. John Green, 6830 Waterman Ave., St. Louis. 

American Board of Otolarvnoologv: New York, June 3-5. Sec., 
Dr. W. P. Wherry, 1500 Medical Arts Bldg., Omaha. 

American Board of Pathologv: New York, June lO'H. Sec., Dr. 
F. W. Hartman, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. 

American Board of Pediatrics: Memphis, Tenn., No\'. 17, i>re- 
ceding the annual meeting of the American Academy of Pediatrics. 
Sec., Dr. C. A. Aldrich, 723 Elm St., Wiimetka, III. 

American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology: Cincinnati, 
May 17-18. Sec., Dr. Walter Freeman, 1028 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
\Va'.h\Tvgtoi\, D. C. 

American Board of Radiology: New York, June 7-10. Sec., Dr. 
Byrl R. Kirklin, 102-110 Second Ave., Rochester, Minn. 

American Board of Surgery; Various centers, April 1. Sec., Dr. 
J. Stewart Rodman, 225 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 


California August Examination 
Dr. Charles B, Pinkliam, secretary, California State Board 
of Medical Examiners, reports tlic written e.\'arninatioii held at 
Los Atigclcs, Aug, S-10, 1939. Tiic examination covered nine 
subjects and included ninety questions. An average of 75 per 
cent was required to pass. Seventy-seven candidates were 
examined, seventy of whom passed and seven failed. The fol- 
lowing schools were represented: 


Year 

Grad. 

(3939) 

(1937) 

(1939) 

(1939) 


School ^-'SSED 

College of Medical Evangelists (1938) 75.9, 

76.3, 77.3, 77.7, 78.2, 79.2, 79.2, 79.3, 79.7, 80.6, 82. 

82.6, 82,6, 82.7, 82.8, 83.2. S4.I, 84.3, 85,9 
Stanford University School of Medicine. .. (1936) 75. 

(.1939) 75, 75.1j 78.1, 84,1 

University of California Medical School.. 

82.3. 83.2, 84, 85.4 

University of Southern California School of Medicine.. 

79, 79,3, 81, 82, 82.1, 82.2, 82-3, 82.7. 83, 83.1, 83.2, 

83.6, 84.2, 84.4, 84.9, 85.8, 86.1, 86.9, 87.1 

U- *f r-' • *• Tichoo! of Medicine (1939) 

f*' ' • *• • " ■ ;ersity School of Medicine (1938) 

• • ' Medical School .,,..(1939) 

*• *• " r illege of Medicine ...(1939) 

^ , • A. . h-hool of Medicine (1938) 

University of Louisville School of Medicine. 0938) 

University of Maryland School of Medicine and College 

of Physicians and (1938) 

Wayne University ’ .0 939 ) 

University of Minn uu4.ul»i ,.!0939) 

Washington University School of Medicine 0938) 

Creighton UnwexsUy School of Medicine 0938) 

New York University College of Medicine (1939) 

Western Reserve University School of Medicine (1939) 

University of Oregon Medical School 0939) 

Temple University School of Medicine 0937) 

(1939) 77.7 

McGill University Faculty of Medicine 0938) 

Mcdizinische FakuUat der Universitat Wien 0930) 

UmvcTsiteit van Amsterdam Geneeskunde Faculteit 0932) 


Per 

Cent 

75, 


79.8, 


81,3, 


78.6, 


82.lt 

78 

83.2 

83.4 

81.7 

80.9 
81 

75.9 
80.6 
84,6 

81.8 

86 . 1 , 

79.8 

82 

79.2 


School 


FAILED 


Year Per 

Grad. Cent 


University of ATk.ansas School of Medicine (1938) 71.8 

College of Medical Evangelists 0939) 73.8, 76.3t 

Rush Medical College 0938) 71.6 

Mcdizinische Fakultat der Universitat Wien 0930) 74.8 

Albcrt-Ludwigs-Universitat Medizinischc FakuUat, Frei- 
burg 0903) 55.6 

Latvijas Universitate Mcdicinas FakuUate, Riga 0928) 07.4 


* This applicant has received an M.B. degree and will receive an 
M.D. degree on completion of internship. 

t This applicant has completed four yc.irs’ medical work and will 
receive an M.D. degree on completion of internship, 
i Fell liclow 60 in two subjects. 
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California October Report 

Dr. Charles B. Pinkham, secretary, California State Board 
of Medical Examiners, reports the written examination held at 
Sacramento, Oct. 17-19, 1939. The examination covered nine 
subjects and included ninety questions. An average of 75 per 
cent was required to pass. Fifty-six candidates were examined, 
fifty-three of whom passed and three failed. The following 
schools were represented: 

ScUool 

College of Medical Evangelists (1939) 79.7, 81.4, 84.2, 84.3 

Stanford University School of Medicine. . .(1935) 84.2, (1938) 

University of California Medical School (1938) • 

(1939) 81.6, 84.6, 88.2 
University of Southern California School of Medicine. .(1939) S6.8 

Howard University Collegr' ^ 75 

Northwestern University ' ' ' 

Johns Hopkins University . w...- 

University of Minnesota Medical School (1938) S6.7 

St, Louis University School of Medicine (1939) 87.3 

Creighton University School of Medicine (1937) 

(1939) 75.8, 8S.1, 85.6 

University of Nebraska College of Medicine (1939) 84.1, 85.7 

Long Island College of Medicine (1939) 83.7 

University of Oregon Medical School 0939) 76.7, 79 

University of Tennessee College of Medicine. (1939) 

University of Wisconsin Medical School (1935) 

University of Alberta Faculty of Medicine.. (1938) 

McGill University Faculty of Medicine. ... (1921) 85.4, (1935) 

(1938) SO, 80, (1939) 75.8, 79,6, 79.8, 80.7, 83.1, 

85.3, 86.9, 87.3, 87.3, 87.6 

Medizinische Fakultat der Universitat Wien ....(1914) 

(1932) 76.1, (1935) 78 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London 
and Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 

England ( 

Albert-Ludwigs-Universitiit Medizinische Fakultat. Frei- 
burg (1903) 

Friedrich-Wilhclms-Universitat Medizinische Fakultat, 

Berlin (1916) 78.9, (1922) 

Universitat Heidelberg Medizinische Fakultat .,(1915) 

Universytet Jana Kazimierza Wzdzial Ledarski, Lw6w..(193S) 

(1936) 80.9 

School 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of PhiU- 

deiphia *,...(1939) 

Universita Karlova FakuUa Lekafska, Praha.,.. (1936) 

Lud\vig*Maximilians*Universitat Medizinische Fakultat, 

Munchen (1931) 

Fifty-one physicians were licensed by reciprocity and ten 
physicians were licensed by endorsement from September 27 
through December 7. The following schools were represented: 

«« Year Reciprocity 

School LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY 

University of Colorado School of Medicine. .. (1924), <1938) Colorado 

University of Georgia School of Medicine (1934) Georgia 

Northwestern University Medical School (1924) Illinois, Kentucky 

Rush Medical College (1931), (1933), (1935) 

(1936) Rlichigati 

The School of Medicine of the Division of Biological 

ScienTOS ; (1934) 

University of Illinois College of Medicine (1930) 

Indiana University School of Medicine (1934,2) 

State University of Iowa College of Medicine (1927, 2) 

University of Kansas School of Medicine. ........... (1930) .... 

Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine. ... (1930) Mississippi, 

(1934) Minnesota 

Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine... (1938) 

University of Marj'land School of Medicine and Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons (1936) 

r\f TVTpilirnl RrKnnl . . . (’1925) 


Year 

Per 

Grad. 

Cent 

, 81.4, S4.2, 

84.3 

(1938) 

86.7 

(1938) • 

82.3, 

.(1939) 

S6.8 

/- — , 

75 

82, 

89.1* 

t ■ ■ * '* 

80.3 

(1938) 

86.7* 

.(1939) 

87.3 

(1937) 

78.8, 

:i939) 84.1, 

85.7 

.(1939) 

83.7 

:i939) 76.7, 

79 

(1939) 

79.7 

(1935) 

79.7 

(1938) 

82..8 

(1935) 

82.6, 

(1914) 

S9.S, 

X1928) 

S9.3t 

(1903) 

97.1 

'(1922) 

84.6 

(1915) 

75.6 

(193S) 

88, 

Year 

Per 

Grad. 

Cent 

(1939) 

73.6 

(1936) 

46.6 

’(1931) 

66,6 


HHnots, 


Iliinois 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Maryland 


University of Minnesota Medical School (1925) 

(1934) Minnesota 

St. Louis University School of Medicine (1918) 

(1936) Illinois, (1938) Missouri 

‘ •« " hool of Medicine (1926) 


Maryland 
S. Dakota, 

Colorado, 

Kansas. 

ool of Medicine, (1927) Minnesom, 

Iowa 

■ . oliege of Medicine (1926) Ohio, 

(1938,2) Nebraska 

tolumuia Uimxrbiij Lojiege of Physicians and Xcv Jersey 

I,on“ Wa'iid College Hospital . . . . ... . • . . . . ■ . . • • - .... f 

University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College (1919), 

Obio^Swti^University College of Medicine. noa?) 


University of Okhahoma ScIimI of M'dicine. OWS) 

Universitv of Pennsylvania School of Medicine (19~9) 

(1934)'"- nois) 

Meharry- ■■ _ ' ' .Micine'. 0891) 

ltifve';^iU ■ - ■ 

univ"silr of Manitoba Faculty of Medicine 0930) 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Utah, 


School 


licensed by endorsement 


Oregon 
Penna. 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
X. Dakota 
Year Endorsement 
GratL of 

(1936) (1937) (1933. 3)N. B. M. Ex. 

Ex. 
Ex. 

St. Louis University - ’.U933)X’. B. mI Ex. 

University of ‘arb ' de-ree and aviil receive an 

•This applicant has received an 31.0. octree 
MB degree on completion oi internship, 
t License has not Ixcn issued. 



Book Notices 


Modern Clinical Psychiatry. By Arthur B. Xoyes, M.D., Superin- 
tendent, Korrlstotvn State Hospital. Xorrlstown. Bennsvlvani.-i Srconil 
edition. Cloth. Price, $5. Pp. 370. Philadelphia & 'London : W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1939. 

The author who wishes to write a usefui book on !) 5 ydiiritr.v 
is confronted with the problem of how much to include. Ency- 
clopedic textbooks of psychiatry similar to those which arc so 
readily available in internal medicine and surgery seem as yet 
to have no place in the library of the psychiatric student. Since 
the subjects covered by the conventional textbooks of mental 
medicine are more or less the same, the value of such books 
must rest on their modernness, the fluency of their presentation 
and the interest engendered thereby, as well as the accuracy 
of the facts presented. The first edition of Noyes’s textbook 
stood out. It had all the characteristics which arc indispensable 
for satisfactory textbooks, and the selection of matter as well 
as the style were better than those in most of the other psychi- 
atric works. The present edition has been somewhat improved. 
Some of the contents have been brought down to date, in fact, 
so much so that the chapter on schizophrenia closes with several 
excellent pages dealing with shock treatment of that disorder, 
a development largely of the past two years. In spite of the 
fact that nonhospital psychiatrists, of whom there arc now a 
large number, have to deal with conditions other than the 
psychoses, the majority of chapters of Noyes’s book deal only 
with those major mental disorders which usually require hos- 
pitalization. Only the last three chapters are of any value to 
the general medical man or to the psychiatrist wlio has to deal 
with conditions which might be seen in an outpatient department 
of a hospital or in the private office. There is no chapter on 
child guidance. There is little on criminology except what is 
included under psychopathic personality. The presentation of 
hospital cases, of the frank psychoses and of that materia! which 
forms the groundwork of psychiatry, however, is satisfactory and 
this book ranks well up witli the other textbooks recommended 
for students of the subject written in ibe field of psychiatry. 


The Larval Tremaloda Found In Certain South African Mollusca wllh 
Special Reference to Schlslesemiasis (Bllharzlasls). B.v Annie Porter, 
D.Sc., F.R.S.S.. F.L.S., Research Associate In Zoolosy, Jlcfilll tnlrcrslir. 
Montreal. Publications of tho South African Institute for .Mcdiral 
Research No. XLH (Vol. VIIl). Paper. Pp. 402, '^llll 2 llhisirallons 
and 83 plates. Johannesburg, 1938. 

Schistosomiasis is a widespread disease of man, other mammals 
and birds. It is due to infection by adult flukes which hre »' 
blood stream and whose abundant eggs lodge in the capillaries 
of the bladder and intestine, producing local inflammation and 
not infrequently resulting in neoplasms. The eggs, i.-c ’‘’(FC' 
in urine or feces, hatch in water into frcc-sw.mmmg 
which bore into fresh-water snails, pass throng i ^ nlcrce 
and emerge as fork-tailed free-swimming cercanac, \\ . 

the skin of the vertebrate host and find the o 
which they complete the complicated life »ruf1inlion 

All public health measures in prophyla.xis an ; ' jjfc 

of the disease rest on the zoologic knowledge o > 

history, ecology and immunology of Ixith the para . te and its 
intermediate host or hosts, for the fluke adapts i sc 

This debilitating and potentially dangerous 
depends for its continuance on insanitary habits ot 
sons whose urine and feces continuously containing 
arc deposited in or otherwise find their way into oodi ^ 
in which the snail hosts feed and breed. These same w 
usually the sources of water for drinking, and aho 
laundry and bathing resort of young and old. Thus i 
circle is maintained. in 

The biologic intricacies of the blood fluke problem 
the following facts: There are two prevalent tjpcs O* ^ 
disease, the urinarv and the intestinal, due to two different 
Schistosoma haematobium and S. mansoni, living as 
different snails. The two diseases, the two flukes . 

•noliuscan hosts arc spread over the whole of watered 
South Africa as well as widely over the tropics, and a Hurd in-' - 
' japonicum, is repeatedly brought in by Orientals in npi 
ind travel. Further complications arise icom tnc tacts that ti-- 
mail hosts have also other fluke infections and that other 
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■book devoted to the subject. The test apparently is quite reli- 
able, Wechsler devotes considerable time to a discussion of the 
selection and description of the test, the population used in 
standardizing the test, the results of standardization, and the 
limits and special merits of the scale. He also has tables which 
are used in the easy determination of the intelligence quotients. 
All in all, the autlior presents a new technic which should be of 
some value to psychiatrists who have bemoaned the lack of the 
rneans of evaluating that trait which is so necessary of evalua- 
tion but so little understood— general adult intelligence. The 
present test certainly is a step forward, providing the psycholo- 
gist working with the psychiatrist another tool in the diagnosis 
of mental patients. 

Protozoology. By Richard Rohsahro Kudo, D.Se., Associ,at<j Professor 
of Zoology, the University of Illinois, Urhana. Second edition of Hand- 
book of Protozoology. Cloth. Price, $6.50. Pp. 683, nltli 231 Illustra- 
tions. Springfield, Illinois, & Baltimore : Charles C. Thomas, 1939. 

This new edition of the author’s Handbook of Protozoology 
(1931) has been completely rewritten, reset and greatly enlarged. 
Whereas the first edition had 175 illustrations showing 1,463 
figures, this edition has 291 illustrations with 2,711 figures. As 
now constituted it offers the content of textbook, laboratory 
manual, reference work and an atlas of the free-living and 
parasitic Protozoa. The first six chapters treat of the ecology, 
niorphology, phj'siology, reproduction and variation and heredity 
of the Protozoa, and chapters 7 to 43 give a systematic analysis 
of the families, many of the genera, and the more significant and 
representative species of this marvelously diverse group of 
so-called simple organisms. It is a valuable work of reference 
for every medical library. 


Practical Obstetrics. By P. Brooke Bland, Hf.D., Consulting Obstetri- 
cian, Jefferson Medical College Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., and Thad- 

deus L. k rr. "'T P. CUnical Professor of Obstetrics, Jefferson 

Medical {•". i' 1 ; Pa. Third edition. Cloth. Price, $8. 

Pp, 877, .J i';*. 'I '• Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 

1939. 

A critical review of the previous edition of this book was 
published in The Journal Feb. 2, 1935. In rewriting and 
revising the book for the present edition, the authors gave con- 
sideration to some of the points mentioned in the previous 
review. In this revision, particular attention has been given 
to the chapters on toxemias of pregnancy, endocrine physiology, 
obstetric anesthesia and the treatment of the newborn. This 
edition contains 502 engravings, including twenty-seven colored 
plates, whereas the second edition contained twenty-one colored 
plates. The illustrations in general are good. As the book is 
intended primarily for students, the authors have kept in mind 
brevity and directness. That the text has been brought abreast 
of the time is shown in the chapter on the treatment of puerperal 
complications bj' means of sulfanilamide, which the authors say 
is of value in septic puerperal complications when infection is 
due to the streptococcus ; however, its effect and action should 
be closely watched, in view of the untoward reactions that occur 
in some cases. The final chapter, entitled “Obstetric Juris- 
prudence,” precedes the section on referred reading, which gives 
the references that were consulted in the preparation of the 
book. This edition contains a few more pages than the second 
edition, but it remains a handy and good-looking volume. 


Microbiology and Pathology. By Cliarles F. Carter, B.S., M.D., Direc- 
tor Carter’s Clinical LaI)or.atory, Dallas, Texas. Second edition. Cloth, 
rrl'cc, $3.25. I^. loo, with 190 illustrations. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 

Company, 1939. 


This textbook, written primarily for student nurses, is largely- 
devoted to bacteriology. Considerable space is devoted to gen- 
eral principles and methods, which are described in simple form. 
The portion discussing pathology for schools of nursing of high 
•standards is somewhat deficient in text on the general phases. 
Tlie chapters on special pathology include descriptions of labora- 
torv observations, which in most books arc usually segregated 
under clinical pathology. Illustrations are numerous and mcludc 
twentv-five good colored plates. Each chapter ends with a list 
oriielpful questions for review. A ^ossary of 
terms^is a useful addition. It is difficult to e\-aluate bf 
nurses as the courses in bacteriology and pathology vary con- 
rembly! Lt, on the whole, this volume w.II meet the require- 
ments of most training schools. 


A Textbook of Pathology for Nurses. By CoIrmoD B. Rsbln SS 
M.D.. Associate In Medicine and Assist.ant BadloloRlst to the Mount Slnsi 
Hospital, New York. Second edition. Cloth. Trice, $1.75 I'n "eg 
llfs Philadelphia & London: W. B. Saunders Con;p.iDy,' 


The material is presented by the author in an elementary 
manner so that the fundamentals of pathology can be readily 
grasped by nurses. There is a departure from tlic usual style 
of compiling textbooks on pathology, as the author endeavors 
to stress the pathologic physiology of diseases in which nursing 
has an important part. The chapters on ulcers, obstruction of 
the gastrointestinal tract and obstruction of the urinary tract 
demonstrate this point. In spite of these features the treatment 
of the material is somewhat inadequate. Diseases of the central 
nervous system, the blood and the blood forming organs are 
barely mentioned. The chapter on clinical pathology' is simi- 
larly short and inadequate. However, the numerous illustrations 
and diagrams add considerably to the value of the contents. 
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MEDICOLEGAL ABSTKACTS 


Malpractice; Alleged Negligence in Treatment After 
Conization of the Cervix. — The plaintiff suffered from a 
retroverted uterus, an eroded and encysted cervi.v, appendicitis 
and dysmenorrhea. The defendants performed an operation on 
her Feb. 17, 1934, consisting of the removal by clectrosurgcry 
of a conical-shaped portion of the lower end of the cervix, in 
the region of the external os, after which the cervix was packed 
with iodoform gauze. An abdominal operation was then per- 
formed for the suspension of the uterus and the removal of the 
appendix. Alleging that subsequent disabilities experienced by 
the plaintiff were due to the negligence of the dcfend.ants in 
performing the conization operation, the plaintiff brought suit 
and obtained a judgment for §7,500, from which the physicians 


appealed to the Supreme Court of Iowa. 

From the record, said the Supreme Court, it was evident that 
in an operation ol the kind performed on the plaintiff raw sur- 
faces are left around the cervical canal, an^ if nothing is done 
to prevent them coming in contact they will occlude and close 
the canal. The evidence showed that the only' thing done to ,ccp 
the canal open was to place gauze in it, which was remote a 
day or two after the operation. From the date of . 

until the time that the plaintiff left the hospital 
later, the jury could have found from the c\i cn . 
said, that, with the exception of the removal o i 
was no examination of the cervix, no , follow- 

and nothing done to hold apart the , - intense 

ing April, May and June the 'f dc icndal 

suffering, and on June 24 she applied o dilators 

relief. At that time the cervical canal was oP^ned ' i,ospitai 
no anesthetic being given. The plaintiff w ns 
about twenty-four hours at that time. -■ gnu severity 

August slie suffered cramps with great m cnsi j ' j Jpp 
in length of time. She again appealed to the 
aid on August 11 and at that time the cervix was 
with the same sort of scar tissue as before. Agai 
canal was opened with a dilator, without the me 
thctic, but no precaution was taken to prevent (m 
November 25, the plaintiff returned to tiic d<;fc'>dan’s i 
ment, but she refused to go to the hospital lor t 1 
again having the cervical canal opened up, v-ith- 

could not stand the pain. She apparently returned "j 
aut any treatment. Early in December 1934 another p ■ - 

attempted to establish an opening in the cervical canal 
not successful and thereafter removed the uterus. _ 

The defendants complained that the trial court erred 
ratting to the jury, a.s a liasis for fiuding the deicndants - - 
he subsequent treatment following the plaintiffs ciscliarp 
he hospital in 1934. But, the court sank the V;'. 

imit the treatment to the time the plaintiff was in tn. !• 
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She employed the defendants to treat her, until she had recovered. 
The defendants knew that the_ operation necessitated a long 
subsequent period of treatment in order to effect a 
site of the operation required inspection, to see whether the 
wound was healing properly; it required dressing, and this 
was the duty and responsibility of the defendants. 

A medical witness testified that the procedure and methods 
used by the defendants were not those ordinarily used; that it 
was essential for the canal to be kept open and for keeping the 
canal open various methods were used, and that inspection had 
to be made frequently to see that the canal was kept open. 
While there was some conflict in the testimony on the part of 
the other physicians who testified on behalf of the defendants, 
the question was one for the jury. The defendants further 
argued that the trial court erred in failing to instruct the jury 
properly relative to the plaintiff’s burden of showing the neces- 
sity of removing the uterus. It was the defendants theory that 
the jury, in determining the matter of necessity, should con- 
sider only opinions tf experts regardless of whether or not the 
experts themselves had fixed any standard of necessity. One 
physician, said the court, might say that what was necessary 
was to be gaged by whether the plaintiff’s life depended on a 
certain course. Another might think that necessity should be 
gaged by whether the plaintiff’s intense discomfort or pain could 
be avoided by the removal of the uterus. Still another physi- 
cian might think that preservation of the ability to bear children 
was more important than the risk of death or long suffering 
and therefore that the plaintiff should be subjected to a risk of 
death or long suffering rather than have the uterus removed. 
For this reason, the court pointed out, the opinion of physicians 
as to the fact of necessity is not controlling on the jury. The 
jury is well able to say whether the preservation of life, the 
freedom from long pain or suffering or the preservation of 
the power to bear children, regardless of the risks that might 
accompany it, shall be the standard of necessity. 

The defendants finally objected to the testimony of a physi- 
cian who lived in a community some 70 miles from the one in 
which the operation was performed, on the ground that the wit- 
ness was not qualified to testify. But, said the court, the undis- 
puted evidence showed that the witness was qualified in all 
respects regarding his knowledge of this particular type of 
operation and his testimony showed the standard of practice of 
the general locality surrounding the city of operation. To lay 
down a rule, the court said, that no one could testify except 
a physician from the particular town in which the medical man 
being sued lived would be unfair and unreasonable. A physi- 
cian is bound to exercise that skill and care ordinarily possessed 
under like circumstances, not merely in the same community but 
in like localities. 

The court could find no error in the record, and the judgment 
for the plaintiff was affirmed . — Kirchner v. Dorsey & Dorsey 
(loxea), 2S4 N. IF. 171. 


Medical Practice Act; Charter of State Naturopathic 
Association Inadmissible as Evidence. — One C. L. Haw- 
kins was convicted of practicing medicine without a license and 
appealed to the court of criminal appeals of Texas. 

The medical practice act of Texas provides that any person 
shall be regarded as practicing medicine within the meaning of 
the act : 

1. Who sli.nll piiWicly profess to ho a physician or surRcon .and sh.ill 
twat or offer to lro.al .any lii.wase or disorder, mental or physical, or any 
physical deformity or injury, by any system or method, or to effect cures 
thereof. 

Who sluatl treat or offer to treat any disease or disorder, mental or 
rhysie.ah or any phyEiC.al deformity or injury, by any system or method 
or to effect cures thereof and charsc therefor, directly or indirectly, money 
or other compensation. 


It was not necessary, said the court, for the information 1 
charge that Hawkins publicly professed to be a physidan an 
surgeon and offered to treat any disease or injury, mental c 
physical; it was sufficient for it to charge that he treated t 

0 tered to treat as set forth in the second quoted suhparagrapl 

1 he mformatiou might have charged in the language of eithc 
or both subparagraphs, because if Hawkins did the things mer 
honed m cither he came within the statutory definition of wh: 
constitutes the practice of medicine. Furthermore, the inform: 

ion I not have to negative the exceptions contained in tl 


medical practice act ; if Hawkins came within any of the excep- 
tions he could offer that fact as a defense. 

The evidence showed that Hawkins had a sign in his yard 
which read as follows: 

Dr. C. L. Hawkins, Telephone Number S7-364d, Chiropractor, Naturo- 
pathic, Toxine Elimination, Exercise and Health Diet and Health Service. 

A person suffering from pulmonary and intestinal tuberculosis 
applied to Hawkins for treatment and on two different occa- 
sions Hawkins supplied the person with medicine, advising him 
to. take a spoonful each morning and night. For this treatment 
the person paid $4 on one occasion and §3 and some cents on 
another. In the opinion of the court, this evidence was sufficient 
to sustain the conviction. 

Hawkins complained because the trial court declined to per- 
mit him to offer in evidence the Charter of the Te.xas State 
Naturopathic Association. The appellate court was unable to 
understand on what tlieory this document might have been 
admissible. A charter granted to an association by the Secre- 
tary of State, the court said, would not authorize any one to 
engage in the practice of medicine without having complied 
with the medical practice act ; nor could it relieve any one from 
prosecution for a violation of that act. 

Finding no reversible error in the record, the court of criminal 
appeals affirmed the judgment of conviction . — Hmvkins v. State 
(rc.xas). 125 S. IF. (2d) 580. 
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CENTRAL SOCIETY FOR CLINICAL 
RESEARCH 

Txcclfth Annual Meeting, Held in Chicago, Nov. 3 and 4, 1939 
(Concluded from page 614) 

Treatment of Climacteric Symptoms with Stilbestrol 
Dr. Elmer L. Sevrinckaus, Madison, Wis.: Continuing 
the comparison of different estrogenic substances for the relief 
of menopausal symptoms, it has been found possible to get 
complete relief in each case tested by the oral administration 
of the synthetic estrogen stilbestrol. A group of seventeen 
women have been observed over a total of seventy-five months 
of treatment, with the average duration of therapy four and 
one-half months. The individual patients received the medi- 
cation for from two to eight months each. A wide range of 
doses has been tried, from minimum levels of 0.1 mg. a day 
to a maximum of 15.0 mg. a day. In only three cases was 
the dose of 5.0 mg. exceeded, and in only two was more than 
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5.0 mg. needed to continue the relief. With only one patient 
has there been relief from use of less than 0.5 mg. a day. 
The effective dose range seems therefore to be from 0.5 to 
5.0 tug. daily. 

Test of the adequacy of treatment hy the vaginal smear 
shows stilbestrol to he very potent. Doses ranging from O.S 
to 5.0 mg. maintained the presence of cornified cells in a state 
of maturity comparable to that of the normal midinterval 
smears in the period of fertilits'. The stimulation of endo- 
metrial activity was more marked than has been the common 
e.xperience with naturally occurring estrogens, as shown by the 
occurrence of postmenopausal bleeding in at least four of the 
seventeen women. In two of these the bleeding has been so 
bothersome that treatment was discontinued for a period. 

Significant complications which have necessitated discontin- 
uance of medication include only nausea, headache and lassi- 
tude. These symptoms have been relieved by reducing the 
dosage, without sacrificing clinical control. In three cases 
e.'cception to this statement must be made because of the 
gradual development of persistent headache in one, of nausea 
in another and of marked lassitude in the third. These “toxic” 
manifestations appeared only after months of satisfactory use 
of the drug in 0.8, 1.0 and 5.0 mg. doses. Relief from the 
symptoms was secured after a number of days with no stil- 
bestrol and return to natural estrogen therapy. 

The benefits noted in this series include relief from auto- 
nomic and mental disturbances as completely as is the case 
with natural estrogen therapy. None of the women treated 
have been in a state of involutional melancholia requiring insti- 
tutional care. No objective tests for liver, kidney or bone mar- 
row function are included in this study, but nothing about the 
clinical course has suggested damage to these organs. Anemia 
has not been a feature of the toxic manifestations. Extended 
studies of long time use of stilbestrol seem indicated, with 
tests of renal and hepatic function before and after the drug 
is administered. 


DISCUSSION 

Dr. C. M. MacBrvde; St. Louis; I can report observations 
which confirm in all essentials those reported by Dr. Sevring- 
haus. Eight months ago I started studies on diethylstilbestrol, 
and I have to date studied the results of treatment in thirty- 
seven cases of hypo-ovarianism. Each patient has been treated 
for at least one month, and several have been treated for eight 
months continuously. Of the thirty-seven patients twelve had’ 
had both ovaries removed and five part but not all of the 
ovarian tissue removed, five patients were of eunuchoid type 
with marked hypogonadism and amenorrhea, and fifteen were 
patients with severe symptoms of the spontaneous menopause. 
Diethylstilbestrol proved to be a potent estrogen when given 
either parenterally or orally. I have followed the vaginal 
smears at weekly intervals in a large number of cases and 
have found that estrous changes can be produced at will. The 
endometrium also shows definite effects as demonstrated by 
biopsies taken at intervals. In some itistances the estrus effects 
can be obtained with only a few tenths of a milligram a day, 


and in others it takes several milligrams daily. The largest 
dose used was 5 mg. daily by injection. Minor to.xic effects 
were noted in a small number of cases. I have not observed 
the high incidence of toxic effects which have been reported 
by some observers. Nausea occurred in about 20 per cent of 
the scries and vomiting in three cases, but these symptoms 
ceased when the dose was reduced. To two patients the prepa- 
ration has been administered in daily doses of 5 mg. by injec- 
tion for six months without any signs of toxicity. The average 
do<c emploved in the series was 1 mg. hy mouth or by injec- 
tion dailv. No cutaneous reactions were observed. No evi- 
dence of renal damage as shown by repeated urine c.xammations 
was obsened. Repented estimations of red blood cells, white 
blood cells, platelets and hemoglobin during and after treat- 
ment showed no variations from normal. Liver function stud.es 
have been performed in a few cases in which the larges dose.- 
were administered and treatment was given for the Ionge.-t 
neriods So far I have failed to find any evidence of dis- 
mXrhepatic function. The tests empbyed were those o. 
bromsulphalcm excretion and hippuric acid synthesis. In none 
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of the cases has it been necessary to withdraw the preparation 
because of toxic manifestations. Nausea occurred after botli 
oral and parenteral treatment but most often after injections. 
Changing from parenteral to oral treatment or reducing t!ic 
size of the dose has so far always resulted in cessation of 
nausea. I have shown that subcutaneous implantation of hard 
pellets weighing about 100 mg. will give slow absorption with 
continuous mild estrous effect. The rate of absorption i.s 
about 0.1 to 0.2 mg. a day, which is equivalent to from 2,000 
to 4,000 international units daily. The material .seems to be 
more effective per milligram absorbed hy pellet in)plant.ntion 
than by injection or by mouth. These small “artificial ovaries" 
can be left in place for weeks or months without any untoward 
local reaction. They may provide a practical method for ))ro- 
longed administration of small amounts of estrogenic niaierial. 
If a larger dose is desired, several pellets may be implantwl. 
I want to emphasize with Dr. Sevringhaus the pos.siblc to.xic 
effect of this material. Animal experiments have shown that 
very large doses can produce liver damage and can inhibit 
blood formation and cause bone marrow changes. So far with 
therapeutic doses no such changes have been observed in 
patients. Nevertheless, this material should be very carefully 
studied before its use is widely encouraged. 

Dr. Frank N. Allan, Boston; I can add confirmation to 
Dr. Sevringhaus’s report with regard to the efficacy of stil- 
bestrol. At the Lahey Clinic we have used it in forty-five 
cases, and I have analyzed the results in twenty-six. In 
twenty-four cases there was definite relief of symptoms of tlie 
menopause. In two cases treatment was discontinued because 
of toxic symptoms before there was time to evaluate result.s. 
In these cases treatment was begun with 1 mg. daily. In ten 
cases there were toxic symptoms of some degree; in all tbe 
symptoms were mild: nausea, rarely vomiting, abdominal dis- 
comfort and malaise. None of these symptoms were scriotis, 
but the fact that they have occurred so frequently inust make 
one cautious about indiscriminate use. The material is effec- 
tive when given orally, by injection and as an iminctioii. _ In 
two cases we have observed decided effects from inunction. 
Administration orally or by inunction may eliminate the need 
for intensive treatment by injections, sometimes required with 


severe menopausal symptoms. 

Dr. Samuei. Soskin, Chicago; My c.xpenences have been 
similar to those of Dr. Sevringhaus. A word about toxicity: 
I have found in a group of thirty cases that tivo 
showed mild symptoms of nausea and gastroiutestina ^ r it> nr 
bances with oral doses of 1 mg. daily. I hesitated to increase 
the dose above that because the dose of 1 mg. a aj 
effective in all cases, although with that dose it ‘ 

few more days to get full relief from symptoms. j 

hesitant because of the vague rumors of toxici j pa. > ‘ ^ 

by word of mouth. When I started to 

stilbestrol on liver function I rnm*iilnliaicin 

women there was an increased retention 
But when I began to study a contro group , 

giving stilbestrol I found that a surprising i iudee 

retention of bromsulphalein. It is therefore ui . , 

the toxicity of the drug by liver function J;"'; 

studies a sufficient number of women in t le sail . 
before and after administering stilbestrol. I ouni • 
patients who had mild bromsulphalein retention )- 
greater retention afterward, but those with no (x- 

treatment apparently suffered no liver damage. c 
dealing witli a somcivhat toxic material whicli m ■ 
damaged liver but with which a normal liver can C ' - 
readily. I would suggest that in further evaluations ^ 

function be tested before one gives the material as 


Dk. P.vl'L St.vri.'. Chicago: I h.ave been u.'iiig this rro 
in a small way but am not yet ready to rei>ort on W 
lioiiii. I should like to remind you, however, that ' 

went through a horrible c-xfieriencc with dinitrophviio! a C" 
years ago although that drug had had the most conwienU''-'' 
animal, laboratory and chemical study before its clinic.al 
One .should not be in such a ru-h to_ use a new and 
rated substance for ireatmcin of ovarian deficiency, i 
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like to hear something more said about prolonged animal study 
on this material, particularly on the primates, if possible. The 
potentialities of the chemicals to be derived from this hor- 
monal group are so great that 1 feel physicians are going 
ahead too fast. 

Dr. E. Perry J.[cCullagh, Cleveland; I wish to add my 
support to what Dr. Starr has said. It seems obvious from 
my clinical experience and from that of others that the toxic 
effects of this new drug lie very close to the effect which one 
wishes to obtain physiologically. Distinct experimental evi- 
dence of its toxicity has been published. Loeser discusses the 
damaging effects of this substance in animals in an article in 
the KUmschc IVochcuscbrijt of hlarch 1939, and, more recently, 
Selye in the Canadian Medical Associalioii Journal has called 
attention to the effects of dicthylstilbestrol on the livers of 
rats. It is true that large quantities of the substance were 
used and that other estrogenic compounds are capable of pro- 
ducing similar damage. However, at present, when the treat- 
ment of menopausal symptoms is in a relatively satisfactory 
state, one should always bear in mind the potential danger of 
this substance. As far as possible, it would be advisable to 
obtain adequate information about the effects of the material 
on bone marrow, liver and kidneys, especially in primates, 
before the drug is used extensively. 

Dr. Elmer L, Sevringhaus, Madison, Wis. : In reply to 
the discussion by Drs. Starr and McCullagh, I think there 
are some interesting situations before us. We want prolonged 
study of animals treated with this material and we want studies 
with primates as well as with rodents. That is e.xpcnsive. 
There are not many laboratories that have monkeys to be 
used in this type of study and not many that are willing to 
spend money on trying something like this, which has large 
promise and one tremendous advantage over natural estrogen 
in that it is one-tenth as expensive. Menopausal treatment 
in use now is too limited; it is limited to those who can afford 
it, and such substances should be made available to others. 

Influence of Testosterone Propionate on Function 
of Testes 

Dr. Norris J. Heckel, Chicago: In persons with normal 
testicular function, daily intramuscular injections of testosterone 
propionate of 10 to 2S mg. will depress the number of sper- 
matozoa to such an extent that either oligospermia or azo- 
ospermia occurs. This depletion of spermatozoa has been 
observed in fifteen of seventeen patients who were treated for 
various urologic conditions. However, this effect was only 
temporary, and when the treatment was discontinued the sper- 
matozoa counts returned to within normal limits. The longest 
duration of the oligospermia and azoospermia was 119 days. 
In general, the greater the daily dose of testosterone propionate 
the more rapidly did sterility develop. That is. with 40 mg. 
daily the sterility occurred much sooner than with 10 mg. 

mscirssiox 

Dr. Euwaud H. Rysearsox, Rochester, I^linn. ; I should 
like to ask Dr. Heckel if be feels that one should use testos- 
terone propionate in the treatment of undcsccndcd testes in 
boys and whether be has evidence that it will cause damage 
to the testes of these boys. 

Dr. W. O. TnoMVSox, Chicago: There arc two important 
applications of these observations. It is obvious that an andro- 
gen is of no value in sterility. In the second place it should 
not be used for any patient who has at least one normal testis 
Iwcausc of the danger of damaging the norma! testis. For 
this reason it should not be used in the treatment of undc- 
scended testes unless both testes arc intra-abdominal It 
appears more desirable to use stimulation tlierapy with gonado- 
tropic material for any person in whom the testis is capable 
of responding to stimulation. 

Dr. E. Perry McCollagii, Cleveland; I wish to make one 
point 111 reply to Dr. Thompson. It has not been proved that 
It IS impossible to produce a striking fall in the sperm count 
by the use of pregnancy urine extracts. This point should be 
nncstigatcd further. So far as is knoini, the effect of injcc- 
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tion of pregnancy urine extracts is produced only by the testis 
hormones secreted from the stimulated gonads. Under ^ these 
circumstances it would seem to be a reasonable possibility 
that large amounts of a patient’s own gonadal androgens might 
have an effect on sperm production similar to that following 
direct injection of similar androgenic steroids. 

Dr, Allan Kenyon, Chicago; I should like to ask Dr. 
Heckel whether he has had tire experience of finding an 
increased number of sperm cells in the semen of hypogonadic 
patients who have been treated with this material. I at one 
time observed a decline in the sperm count of a eunuchoid 
from 1 to 2 per high power field on repeated examinations 
to none at all, which is entirely in agreement with the report 
of Dr. Heckel. However, the matter is not so simple as this 
because there have been reports of increased numbers of sperm 
cells in the semen of hypogonadic patients so treated. This 
apparent paradox is not without parallel in biologic investiga- 
tions because it has been shown that the decrease in sperma- 
togenesis after hypophysectomy in the rat may be prevented 
by testosterone, and it has been reported by the Cleveland 
group that even after post-hypophysectomy atrophy occurs 
large doses of this material may revive spermatogenesis, while 
in the normal immature rat the seminiferous epithelium is 
usually inhibited. There may be varying physiologic states in 
patients which modify this response. I should like to have 
Dr, Heckel’s remarks on this point. 

Db. N. J. Heckel, Chicago; I believe that too much of 
this materia! is used for urologic diseases in which at present 
there is not enough evidence to justify its indication; for 
example, benign prostatic hypertrophy, impotence and sterility. 
The only indication for the use of this material in the treat- 
ment of tmdescended testes is a condition caused by a marked 
deficiency of male se.x hormone, in which the testes cannot be 
influenced by stimulating therapy (the anterior pituitary-like 
principle), such as eunuchoidism, genital infantilism and hypo- 
gonadism, Concerning the question of whether the number of 
spermatozoa in those with hypogonadism can be increased, we 
have observed an increase, and it is possible to see how it 
might occur. However, one must realize that an increase or 
decrease of several million spermatozoa does not mean much, 
because there is an error of at least 10 per cent, possibly more, 
in the calculation. 

Use of Desoxycorticosterone Acetate in 
Addison's Disease 

Drs, E. Perry McCullagh and E. J. Ryan, Cleveland: 
The basis of the report is six cases of Addison’s disease proved 
by clinical or x-ray evidence alone, by occurrence of crises or 
typical abnormalities in sodium and chloride c.xcretion. Treat- 
ment with desoxycorticosterone acetate has been carried on for 
periods of from six to ten months. Clinical benefit has fol- 
lowed the use of this substance in all cases. In two cases 
the use of the drug together with added sodium chloride and 
some restriction in potassium intake has resulted in complete 
symptomatic control. In two cases the symptoms have been 
much lessened but not completely alleviated, and in two cases 
in which treatment was less consistent or possibly inadequate, 
though improvement occurred, the results were only moder- 
ately good. In conjunction with other treatment, doses as 
large as 10 mg. or more a day were necessary before distinct 
initial improvement was obvious. In all cases weight gain 
occurred and the blood pressure rose. Blood pressure reached 
levels of hypertension in five. Plasma sodium and chlorides 
tend to rise, while high plasma potassium tends to fall, with 
deso.xycorticosteronc administration. These values arc not 
ahvays consistent with the clinical condition oi the patient. 
Desoxycorticosterone causes the negative sodium and chloride 
balance of Addison’s disease to revert to normal, and hemo- 
concentration is corrected by it. No change in pulse, tempera- 
ture, pigmentation, or dextrose tolerance has been observed as 
a result of this substance. Arterial hypertension and massive 
edema may appear as evidences of ovcrdo.sage. It has been 
observed that patients with Addison’s disease may have arterial 
hypertension, as a result of the use of the drug, and yet not 
be free from symptoms of adrenal deficiency. Under such 
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circumstances, adequate doses of adrenal cortex extract may 
relieve these symptoms and withdrawal allow their recurrence. 
Withdrawal of desoxycorticosterone was associated in one case 
with outspoken symptoms of adrenal failure, while the blood 
pressure was maintained at levels much above pretreatment 
range. Deso.xycorticosterone may cause a marked shift ui 
chloride and water retention without a parallel improvement in 
symptoms, and, under the same circumstances, sjTnptomatic 
benefit may follow the use of adequate doses of cortical extract 
without a further significant change in chloride or water bal- 
ance. These observations are considered to be evidence of the 
fact that administration of desoxycorticosterone is not complete 
replacement therapy. It is advised that complete dependence 
should not be placed in this drug to the exclusion of the use 
of cortical extracts in the management of Addison’s disease, 
especially when symptoms are incompletely controlled or in the 
presence of crises. 

Treatment of Addison’s Disease with 
Desoxycorticosterone Acetate 
Des. W. O. Thojipson, Phebe K. TnontPsoN, S. G. Tav- 
LOR III and W. S. Hoffman, Chicago: In our e.xperience 
most reports on the efficacy of desoxycorticosterone acetate 
are overenthusiastic. We believe this state of affairs has been 
caused by (1) too short periods of observation and (2) com- 
bining the administration of synthetic material with that of 
sodium salts so that it is difficult or impossible to determine 
which produced the beneficial effects. The only real test ot 
potency of any product in Addison’s disease is its ability to 
substitute completely for the adrenal cortex without any other 
form of therapy. The natural history of Addison’s disease 
with its spontaneous remissions and relapses is too often 
ignored in evaluating therapeutic agents. Observations must 
cover a long period of time. During a period of remission, 
a dose of adrenal cortex extract or of desoxycorticosterone 
may appear to be effective even though it is inadequate to 
prevent the periodic appearance of crises. We have been 
unable to confirm Thorn’s observation that 1 mg. of desoxy- 
corticosterone acetate is equivalent to 3 cc. of Wilson’s adrenal 
cortex extract but find that 1 mg. is equal to less than I cc. 
of extract. In severe cases of the disease, 30 mg. daily is an 
inadequate dose when given as the only form of therapy. There 
appears to be some question as to whether it will substitute 
completely for the adrenal cortex. Two of our patients died 
suddenly while receiving the synthetic material, and in two 
foot drop developed during the course of treatment. At least 
another 3 'ear and probably more will be required before the 
status of desoxycorticosterone acetate is precisely determined. 


DISCUSSION 

Dr. E. J. Kepler, Rochester, Minn. : I should like to reen- 
force what Dr. Thompson has said. Treatment of Addison’s 
disease is difficult to evaluate. A number of patients do well 
without any medical attention. I recently saw a patient who 
had had Addison’s disease for at least five years. She had 
a fondness for table salt and had acquired the habit of eating 
a tablespoonful of salt daily. This patient sought medical 
advice largely because of the increasing pigmentation of the 
skin. Furthermore, there are two, and often three, variables 
to consider in the appraisal of therapeutic measures for Addi- 
son’s disease, namely the intake of electrolytes, the effective- 
ness of replacement therapy and finally the extent and activity 
of tuberculosis in the body if the adrenal insufficiency (as is 
often the case) is the result of adrenal tuberculosis. Therefore 
when dealing with such a complicated problem one should be 
reluctant to accept conclusions based on short term observa- 
tions especially when some patients will get along well with- 
out anv systematic treatment whatever. Our experience at the 
Mavo Clinic witli desoxycorticosterone acetate has not been 
;itogcther satisfactory. Within ^ comparatively short time wc 
have had five deatlis, and there is reason to bclieie that des- 
oxvcorticosterone acetate was implicated in these deaths. This 


dnisT did not prevent crises . 

fi^'cases. In'^ne case there is considemble^ev.de^^^^^^^^^^ 
gest that the fatal outcome was 
There is the poss 


from occurring in two of these 


the result of overtreafment 
ibility that as yet we have not learned to 


use this drug to the best advantage. In any event, I do not 
believe that the drug should be used except by the e.\-peri- 
mental therapeutist. As far as the work of Dr. McCullagh 
is concerned, we have sufficient unpublished data to confirm 
what he has said concerning the capacity of dcsoxycortico- 
sterone acetate to elevate the blood pressure, to cause retention 
of sodium and chloride and to produce edema. 

Dr, Samuel Soskin, Chicago : There can be no doubt that 
there is a difference in the effects of deso.xycorticosterone and 
adrenal cortex extract. I think to clear the atmosphere it 
might be well to ask both authors this : How many patients 
with Addison’s disease, whether treated with cortical extract 
or desoxycorticosterone with salt or without salt, have been 
treated for a period of a year and still survive at the present 
time ? 


Dr. Edward Rvnearson, Rochester, Alinn. : Concerning the 
cases of crisis mentioned by Dr. Kepler, I may add that in 
two of them marked anasarca developed. In one case, autopsy 
disclosed 1,500 cc. of fluid in each thoracic cavity, marked 
abdominal ascites and generalized edema. One might say that 
this is not the right type of case; that this drug is intended 
for use in milder cases. One of our patients first came to us 
in 1913 at the age of IS years with acute tuberculous peri- 
tonitis. She returned in 1934 with a four months histoiy of 
Addison’s disease. Treatment was prescribed, using 6 cc. of 
cortical extract a day with the addition of salt. In 1936 she 
entered in crisis, from which she was rescued. In 1939 the 
same thing occurred. During the interval she was in good 
health and could continue her normal activities. Sept. II, 1939, 
368 mg. of desoxycorticosterone acetate was implanted sub- 
cutaneously. She felt well and came back on October 10 for 
reexamination, which showed her condition to be satisfactory. 
Sixteen days later sore throat developed, but her condition 
was not grave. The following morning she was found uncon- 
scious with a temperature of 106 F. She was given cortical 
extract and brought to Rochester. She arrived at 6:30 p. m. 
and in spite of energetic treatment she died at 4:30 the fol- 
lowing morning. I was present some years ago when Dr. 
Rowntree first administered cortical hormone to a patient with 
Addison’s disease. 1 am sure many of you remember Iiovv 
encouraged we were for we felt that this hormone might prove 
as effective in the treatment of Addison’s disease as insulin 
had proved in the treatment of diabetes mellitus. e have 
been greatly disappointed. Our hopes were again raised when 
the use of this new synthetic hormone was announced. Again 
we are disappointed. 


Dr. E. Perry McCullagh, Cleveland: I cannot name 
offhand the number of patients who have gone .‘™ 

a year with or without treatment, but it ‘I , ^ 
live a long time with Addison’s disease wit lou ^ 
treatment at all. One patient came to me with 
derma, which was found to be due to Ad ison s ' . 

leukoderma had existed for fourteen years c ore TUomn- 
Addison’s disease was started. I can agree ui , T ijjjQa’j 
son that we still do not have the ideal trea men 
disease. . , 

Dr. W. O. Thompso.n, Chicago: The first 
we administered adrenal cortex extract was Vnimds 

February 1935. tVhen first seen she 
(34 Kg.) and she now weighs 125 pounds (57 Kg.f. . i j: 
all her own housework and is hut little handicappe 
son’s disease. Among our patients receiving corlim ' 
there have been three deaths but none in the last t irc 
We thought it was because of inadequate treatment tpa 
ensued. We give enormous doses in crises and much 
loses than most observers for maintenance. I" . ‘ • j,, 

liesc results with cortical extract, two of five patients r ^ ^ 
I'irr rtAcovvrnrtirrvitRronp acpfatc in tllC oaSt SIX ITlOnmS ' 


died. 


Low Plasma Potassium and Alkalosis of a Patient 
with Cushing’s Syndrome 

Drs. D, M. Willson, if. H. Power and E. J. Krixr?, 
toche«ter Minn.: After simultaneous administration of potas- 
ium and’ ammonium chloride there was a m.arkcrl positive 
otassium balance and tlie electrolyte pattern of the p.asmi 
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became normal. Later the administration of potassium citrate 
alone was followed by an increase in potassium but also by_ a 
decrease in the bicarborate of the plasma, whereas adminis* 
tration of ammonium chloride was followed by a decrease in 
plasma potassium and, in turn, by a decrease in chloride and 
a trend toward alkalosis. The response to administration of 
these salts and the magnitude of the potassium retention in 
this case suggest that the potassium metabolism was at fault, 
possibly as the result of hyperfunction of the adrenal cortices. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr. E. J. Kepler, Rochester, Minn. : I should like to com- 
ment on the use of the term “Cushing’s syndrome.” A few 
years ago Kessel made the suggestion that the clinical features 
that Cushing had called attention to should be called Cushing’s 
syndrome, regardless of etiology. He further suggested that 
cases of Cushing’s syndrome that resulted from basophilic cell 
tumor of the pituitary should be called Cushing’s disease. We 
have adopted that terminology in this paper. The history of 
the condition Dr. Willson presented is interesting. In 1932 
Cushing published a description of pituitary basophilism in 
The Journal. At that time Dr. Frank Allen, who was then 
associated with the Mayo Clinic, and I had under observation 
a patient who had the clinical features that Cushing had just 
described. In addition this patient had severe diabetes. As 
a routine procedure we determined the carbon dioxide com- 
bining power of the blood and to our surprise found it abnor- 
mally high. This patient remained under observation for a 
number of months and ultimately died. During the course of 
the disease the carbon dioxide combining power continued at 
a high level and at one time was as high as 110 volumes per 
cent. None of the factors that ordinarily give rise to alka- 
losis, such as vomiting, diarrhea, ingestion of alkalis or hyper- 
ventilation, were present. That was the first case of Cushing’s 
syndrome that we saw. We looked for other cases of this 
type. Of some thirty cases of adrenal tumor or Cushing’s 
disease we have encountered only three have shown any abnor- 
mality of the electrolyte pattern of the blood. As to the sig- 
nificance of the data presented, I am not in a position to draw 
unequivocal conclusions. It appears that potassium is impli- 
cated in the production of the alkalosis and that potassium 
ions can correct the electrolyte pattern without changing the 
course of the disease. Whether or not this observation implies 
that the adrenal corte.x is hyperfunctioning I do not know, 
but the recent studies that were presented at this meeting on 
the action of deso.xycorticosteronc acetate suggest that such 
may be the case. 

Dr. W. S. Hoffman, Chicago: A few years ago I made 
a survey of the potassium concentration in blood scrum. At 
that time we seldom found wide deviations of the potassium 
concentration from the normal level of 18 to 22 mg. per Imii- 
dred cubic centimeters. A drop to a value of 12 mg. per 
hundred cubic centimeters occurred only once, in a patient who 
had just been given an injection of epinephrine. Unfortunately 
at that time we had no cases of Addison’s disease or Cush- 
ing’s syndrome to study. Scrum potassium levels as low as 
10 to 11 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters in Cushing’s syn- 
drome seem unusual, but we can confirm these results by 
showing that patients with Addison's disease who have received 
an adequate amount of cortical therapy and salt frequently 
show such low potassium levels. In fact, such patients show 
an electrolyte pattern similar to that reported here for Cush- 
ing’s syndrome. It is difficult to evaluate this low serum 
potassium concentration both in cases of Cushing’s syndrome 
or in cases of adequately treated Addison’s disease, 'it must 
be significant, but I doubt whether the change in potassium 
concentration is primary or that it in anv wav accounts for the 
symptoms found. 

Dr. E. J. kcFLER, Rochester, Minn.: I did not mean to 
imply that the behavior of potassium was responsible in anv 
manner for the major symptoms of Cushing’s syndrome. It 
lias nothing to do with the disturbances of the se.\ual charac- 
teristics. There arc three essentials in the chemical picture 
that has been described; a low concentration of plasma potas- 
j'.'*'".’ ^ t:oncentration of plasma chlorides and high carbon 
dioxide combining power. Which of these essentials is the 


primary factor is difficult to determine. The features are not 
exactly what one might expect to result from a hyperfunction- 
ing adrenal cortical lesion, since low values for the plasma 
chlorides also occur with considerable regularity in cases of 
adrenal insufficiency. 

Pancreatic Secretion Following Stimulation with 
Secretin and Acetyl-Beta-Methylcholine 
Chloride (Mecholyl Chloride) 

Makdsed W. Comfort, kl.D., and Arnold E, Osterberg, 
Pn.D., Rochester, Minn.: The volume of duodenal content, 
the hydrogen ion concentration of duodenal content and enzy- 
matic values have been determined in work with thirteen nor- 
mal persons both before and after stimulation of pancreatic 
secretion with secretin and acetyl-bcta-metliylcholine chloride 
(mecholyl chloride). Secretin and mecholyl chloride produced 
contrasting effects on pancreatic secretion. Secretin produced 
a large volume of pancreatic juice, increased the hydrogen ion 
concentration and total quantity of enzymes excreted but pro- 
duced a prolonged reduction in the concentration of enzymes. 
Mecholyl chloride, on the other hand, increased the volume 
of pancreatic juice only slightly, did not appreciably affect the 
hydrogen ion concentration but did provoke prolonged increase 
in the concentration of enzj'mes and increased tiie total output 
of enzymes. Secretin and mecholyl chloride are satisfactory 
agents for the clinical study of the humeral and nervous 
mechanisms controlling the pancreatic secretion of man. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, Chicago: This is obviously a good 
piece of work. I desire to make two suggestions for the dis- 
cussion: the first is to mention what is known about the psy- 
chic secretion of pancreatic juice, and the second is to discuss 
the possible usefulness of secretin. When the psychic secre- 
tion of gastric juice is collected from a dog, from 30 to 60 cc. 
is obtained. When a human being is sham fed, from 100 to 
200 cc. of gastric juice is collected. The juice collected after 
sham feeding is more concentrated in enzymes tlian the juice 
obtained after the injection of histamine. In the case of tlie 
pancreas, when a dog with a pancreatic fistula is sham fed, 
from 3 to 7 cc. of pancreatic juice is obtained, a relatively 
small amount. I mention that because I doubt whether the 
nervous secretion of pancreatic juice is very important and 
because sham feeding is more of a physiologic stimulus than 
pilocarpine or mecholyl. As far as I know, the effect of sham 
feeding on pancreatic secretion of the human being has not 
been determined. The pancreatic juice one obtains from sham 
feeding is rich in enzymes, but the total output of enzymes 
docs not amount to much. 1 picture the effect of the vagus 
nerve on pancreatic secretion when we. eat a meal in this way: 
Vagal impulse affects the zymogen grauuies in the cell in sudi 
a way as to facilitate their solution; then secretin acts to wash 
these more soluble zymogen products out of the cell. In a 
norma! pancreatic response to a meal botii the nervous and 
the secretin effect operate. What about the usefulness of 
secretin? Several years ago, when we injected secretin into 
twenty-si.x normal medical students, there were three subjects 
who put out a relatively small total quantity of enzymes. We 
suspected in them a pancreatic deficiency, so we fed those stu- 
dents a modified Schmitt diet containing 250 Gm. of rare beef 
tenderloin and 60 cc. of olive oil. We found meat fibers and 
oil in the stools of all three subjects. The analysis of the 
stools gave us as much information then as the use of secretin. 
However, I believe secretin will be used in the diagnosis of 
absolute pancreatic insufficiency in the same way that hista- 
mine is used for such a diagnosis in the case of the stomacli 
at present. The use of secretin may also demonstrate tJiat one 
enzyme is deficient whereas the otliers arc adequately secreted. 

Necrobiosis Lipoidica Diabeticorum 

Drs. Alice Hildedraxd, Hamilton Montgomery and E. H. 
RynearsoN, Rochester', Minn.: The clinical, pathologic and 
biochemical observations made in sixty-four cases of necro- 
biosis lipoidica diabeticorum reported in the literature were 
reviewed and similar studies made in seven cases seen at the 
Mayo Clinic were summarized. 
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Desiccated Hog’s Stomach Extract (Ventriculin) 
in the Treatment of Atrophic Gastritis 
Drs. Leom SCHIFF and Sander Goodjian, Cincinnati ; Five 
patients with a gastroscopic diagnosis of chronic atrophic gas- 
tritis not associated with other gastric disease, anemia, protein 
deficiency or obvious vitamin deficiency were given desiccated 
hog s stomach extract (ventriculin) in doses averaging from 
30 to 60 Gm. a day. Marked symptomatic improvement 
occurred and was usually associated with disappearance of the 
atrophic changes. When the administration of ventriculin was 
stopped there was usually a return of the gastritic changes 
which was usually associated with a return of symptoms. 
These observations suggest that atrophic gastritis may be due 
to a deficiency of a substance contained in desiccated hog's 
stomach e.xtract. 


changes in the lungs and liver similar to those seen in human 
lobar pneumonia. This combination, however, failed in roost 
instances to produce a detectable icterus until after experimental 
impairment of the liver function. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr. Arthur A. Holbrook, ^Milwaukee: Reference was made 
to Eppinger’s observations in this condition. In 1938 I had 
occasion to visit his clinic. One day on ward rounds he pre- 
sented a case of lobar pneumonia complicated by jaundice. He 
pointed out that it was his impression that this complicating 
factor occurred more frequently when the lobar involvement was 
in the right lower lobe. I should like to ask if any correlation 
has been made between lobar distribution and the complicating 
factor of jaundice. 


DISCUSSION 

Dr. Rudolf Schindler, Chicago : This presentation is impor- 
tant because atrophic gastritis is a serious disease not only 
because of its connection with pernicious anemia and carcinoma 
but because of its own symptoms, such as weakness and fatigue, 
which require treatment. Probably not every case of atrophic 
gastritis is the result of a deficiency. I believe that chronic 
superficial gastritis may precede formation of a purely inflam- 
matory atrophic gastritis, and it remains doubtful whether they 
will respond to any treatment. Drs. Palmer and Kirsner and 
I were able to watch carefully eight cases, and in three the 
condition did not respond to liver, iron or vitamin therapy. In 
four cases the gastric mucosa became normal. When the treat- 
ment was interrupted, the atrophy returned in two cases. We 
do not know whether regeneration of gastric mucosa takes place 
or whether some elements are lacking. Our results are not 
quite as good as those of Dr. Schiff. It may be that the con- 
centrated liver e.Nfract we use is not as potent as the ventriculin. 
It is worth while to try to treat this disease with substitution 
therapy, using iron or liver, vitamin or ventriculin. 

Dr. Clarence F. G. Brown, Chicago: I should like to ask 
if the authors used gastric mucin in their controls. 

Dr, E. a. Sharp, Detroit : I believe that the evidence 
accumulated to show that there is deprivation of some factor 
may reflect on the lack of information about desiccated hog’s 
stomach. It is known to contain small amounts of vitamin B., 
varying from entire absence to 20 Sherman units per gram. 
Occasionally this is more concentrated, and sometimes it is 
absent. Therefore it should be known whether vitamin B: was 
present in the product used and in what amount. With the 
implication that this deprivation occurs in achlorhydric anemia 
and that recovery of the mucosa is associated with the adminis- 
tration of ventriculin, I believe further evidence of therapeutic 
benefit should be accumulated by Dr. Schiff’s method and further 
work should be done on stomach tissue to determine if there is 
a factor present that we have not considered. 

Dr. Leon Schiff, Cincinnati ; We did not use gastric mucin. 
As to the case in which hydrochloric acid returned, you may 
recall that this happened a year after treatment was stopped and 
that the patient failed to relapse after withdrawal of ventriculin. 
It is therefore possible that the return of hydrochloric acid may 
liavc been coincidental. M'^e have naturally been interested in 
the vitamin content of ventriculin and hope to continue this phase 
of the problem. 


Icterus Complicating Lobar Pneumonia in the Negro 
Drs. Edw-ard L. Turner, itiCHAEL J. Bent, Guernev D. 
Holloway and John R. Cuff, Nashville, Tenn.: In a further 
efsort to determine the etioiogj- of icterus in lobar pneumonia 
and to explain, if possible, tlic cause of the Iiighcr incidence of 
this complication in Negro patients as compared with white 
mtients the authors attempted to reproduce and extend 
MaugerVs experiments. In accord with his studies, rabbits were 
used as the e.xpcrimcntal animal. Insufflations of autogenous 
blood mto the lungs of rabbits produced detectable icterus m 
o ilv a few of tbc animals, partially supporting Maugens claims 
When pneumococci virulent for the rabbit were 
the trachea the animals were overwlielmcd too rapidlj to pro 
S^ce fpTctu c of pneumonia simulating the human disease, 
titrates of pneumococcus broth cultures combined 
nous blood when insufflated into the lungs produced tis.u 


Dr. Edward L. Turner, Nashville, Tenn.: We attempted to 
correlate the lobar distribution and the complicating factor of 
jaundice and were unable to do so. 

Treatment of Amebiasis by a Combined Method (Oral 
Administration of Carbarsone and Retention 
Enemas of Chiniofon) 

Drs. John G. Mateer, James I. Baltz, Donald F. AIariok 
and Robert A. Hollands, Detroit; No single known drug, 
when used alone in treating amebiasis, has yielded more than 
about 90 per cent permanent cures with a single course of 
therapy. A group of 104 patients, some with acute involvement 
and others carriers, have received only one course of combined 
treatment, consisting of carbarsone by mouth and simuilancous 
chiniofon retention enemas given according to a special tcclinic. 
After treatment careful and repeated stool examinations were 
made in every case over a period varying from six nionths to 
three and one-half years ; 97 per cent of these patients remained 
persistently free from amebas. In no case was there any 
unfavorable drug reaction. 


discussion 

Dr. Arthur J. Atkinson, Chicago: How large was the 
cleansing enema and why did you combine oral and enema treat- 
ment instead of giving both drugs orally, since most cases of 
amebiasis begin in tlie terminal ileum Perhaps I have been 
overcautious about using enemas in amebic dysentery, having 
seen perforation occur after an enema. Some observers have 
reported perforation after proctoscopic examination. 

Dr, John G. Mather, Detroit; The size of the preliminary 
saline enema was about 750 cc. We are careful n^ 
tend the bowel. The complication referred to by Dr. 
has not been seen in our experience. As regards , ' 

two drugs simultaneously by mouth, this cou pro a ’ 

but I do not know whether it would give as i S ' 
of successful end results. I think there is an ^ vR 
the concentrated chiniofon solution into m 
the mucous membrane of the large ) 0 «e , 
ing the drug diluted and mi.xed with much fcca! material. 

Intravital Staining of Malignant Neoplasms 
by Evans Blue 

Drs. Alexander Brunschwic blue. 

(Introduced by Dr. Walter L. Palmf,r), C icag . ' . .y^, 

a nontoxic electronegative azo dye, an isorncr o , y*’' j ' 
used in blood volume determinations, was injectei i ■ .jj. 

into twenty patients with various forms of mahgnan ■ 
disease. While the dye stained all tissues diuiisel> m ’ , ‘.-(.c 
employed, there was in thirteen of the twenty paticn s - . 

concentration of the dye in and about tbc malignant pen;- 
foci. 

DISCUS.SION 

Dr. Clare.nce Bernstein, Chicago: Scieral of 
tures resembled tliose seen in studies of intravital 
irypan blue and other similar dyes in which the dye was ^ 

;o be in the lymphatic capillaries. Was the dye in these tnm 
bund to be localized in lymphatics obstructed by the ncop.a'. '- 
issue? , , 

'Db. .Alexander BruN-schwio, Chicago: Whai seen m an' 
ibout the neoplastic foci the dye is in the macimpbaps an 
ibroWasts of the connective ti<sut- in these areas. The dye oec 
lot accumulate in the neoplastic cells themselves. 
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the staphylococci or wlien, in the process of manufacture, dis- 
tribution and handling prior to consumption, the organisms 
entered the products. Tlie public health problem presented by 
the staphylococcus food poisoning, incriminating “ready to cat” 
ham and related salt-cured meat products, appears to be as great 
as that presented by custard bakery products. A study of thirty- 
seven itTalns of staphylococci isolated from food involved in 
eleven outbreaks demonstrated that the majority of the strains 
had lost their abilit)" to produce enterotoxin and a positive Stone 
reaction during storage on laboratory mediums. A fundamental 
difference between the entcroto.xic and nonenterotoxic strains 
studied seems to be indicated by the fact that they differ 
markedly in agglutinabiiity by normal horse serum. 


Am. J. Roentgenol. & Rad. Therapy, Springfield, III. 

. 42: 797-950 (Dec.) 1939 

Prepj-loric Ulcer and Carcinoma. D. A. Sampson and M. C. Sosman, 
Boston. — p. 797. 

Clinical Study of Reactions Following Emplo 3 ’ment of Pitressin in 
Cholecystography. B. R. Kirklin and E. E. Seedorf, Rochester. Minn. 

— p. 811. 

Reticulo-Endothelial Neoplasia. R. Paterson and Margaret C. Tod, 
^Manchester, England. — p. 820. 

Metastatic Pulmonary Infiltrations of Inflammatory Origin. A. J. 

Ackermann, Oklahoma. City.— p. 828. 

]\Ietastascs from Carcinoma of Tongue. InI. D. Sachs, Portland, Ore. 
— p. 833. 

Spontaneous Amputation of Tongue: Case Report. S. Richman, New 
York. — p. 843. 

Roentgen Pelvimetry; Simplified Method. E. G. Reuter, Portland, Ore., 
and R. J. Reeves, Durham, N. C, — p. 847. 

•■Present Status of Roentgen Treatment of Sinus Infections. \V. B. 
Firor and C. A. Waters, Baltimore. — p. 857. 

Deep Roentgen Ray Therapy of Mammary Carcinoma: III. Fifteen 
Year Results in a Formerly Published Group and Statistical Analysis 
of 1,200 Cases Treated Between 1922 and 1937. W. A- Evans and 
T. Leuculia, Detroit.— -p. 866. 

Fracture of Neck of Femur Complicating Roentgen Therapy of Ovarian 
Cancer. Clara L. Okrainetz and S. B. Biller, New York. — p. 883. 
*Raditim Therapy in Hodgkin's Disease; Report of Case. C. Sayago, 
Santiago, Chile. — p. 888. 

Malignant Tumors of Tongue: Modified Method of Treatment, von 
Bollinger da Graga, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. — p. 890. , 

Vascularization of Brown-Pearce Rabbit Epithelioma Transplant as Seen 
in Transparent Ear Chamber. A. G, Ide, N. H. Baker and S. L. 
Warren, Rochester, N. Y. — p. 891. 


Roentgen Treatment of Sinus Infections. — To determine 
which type of sinusitis is amenable to roentgen therapy, Firor 
and Waters adopt a classification wiiich has as its basis the 
various microscopic changes observed in the different stages 
of the infection. I. Most cases of acute sinusitis dear up under 
the usual treatment of inhalations, packing, suction and wash- 
ings. Because of this, as well as the tension in the affected 
sinus, roentgen treatment is not indicated. After good drainage 
has been established, one or ttvo small roentgen doses may hasten 
convalescence. 2. In subacute sinusitis when examined roent- 
genologically after washing, the antrums are observed to have 
extremely thick membranes enclosing a small air space. Unless 
treated by radical operation or irradiation, they often become 
chronically infected. The membrane, being filled with lympho- 
cytes and a smaller number of pobmorphonuclears, is markedly 
sensitive to the rays. 3. Cases of chronic sinusitis with thickened 
membrane, but without polyp formation, are usually due to 
failure to consult a rhinologist early enough. Others have not 
been adequately treated or have resisted the usual forms of treat- 
ment. This type of sinusitis is also definitely sensitive, being 
only slightly less so than the subacute group. Microscopic 
section shows dense infiltration of the submucous area by large 
numbers of Ivmpbocytcs and a moderate number of polymorplio- 
rmclcar and plasma cells. A favorable reaction to irradiation 
can be expected because of the cellular infiltration of the sub- 
mucosa. -1. Chronic sinusitis with much scar tissue or polyp 
formation constitutes a later developmental type in the course of 
sinus disease. Because of the presence of scar tissue and rela- 
tively little cellular infiltration this group is less sensitive than 
the preceding, althougli early scar tissue and polyp formation 
mav be affected moderately by fractional^ highly filtered radia- 
tion. whereas later fibrosis and polyposis is affected but slightly 
if at all Microscopic section sliows fibrosis with relatively 
Ihtlc leiikocvtic infiltration. 5. Atrophic sinusitis is resistant 
to the rav‘. Allergic cases of sinusitis are unlikely to respond 
to irradiation unless there is associated iniection. Lymphoid 
lu-perplasia in the nasopharynx in children in association with 
thickened sinus membranes responds exceedingly well under 


irradiation. Good drainage in subacute infectious and open 
ostiums in the chronic group are most desirable. The removal 
of infected tonsils and adenoids, submucous resections and iwsal 
polypectomies have been found to be of primary importance for 
permanent relief of this distressing condition. Irradiation is 
worthy of trial in these difficult cases because many of the sinus 
membranes contain lymphocytes on microscopic examination. 
The authors believe that about 70 per cent of properly selected 
cases of sinusitis can be cured (complete disappc.'ir.ancc of 
symptoms with clear sinuses) or markedly improved (complete 
disappearance of symptoms with slightly opaque sinuses) by 
irradiation. The use of prolonged and intensive therapy is not 
necessary. The authors have had excellent results after four 
biweekly doses of 100 roentgens each. At times it lias been 
necessary to use 600 roentgens over a period of three weeks to 
obtain the maximal desirable result. This dose, delivered at 
12S kilovolts, S milliamperes, 35 cm. focal skin distance and 
filtered through 4 mm, of aluminum, is about 45 per cent of an 
erythema dose under these circumstances. Epilation is prevented 
by covering the hair, eyebrows and eyelashes with strips of lead. 
Ill children the dental buds in the ma.xilla are similarly pro- 
tected. Fractional doses give the operator better control, tend 
to avoid possible unpleasant sequelae, such as headache, and 
will permit the administration of a larger dose should tliis be 
necessary. 


Radium Therapy in Hodgkin’s Disease. — Sayago reports 
a case of Hodgkin’s disease which demonstrates tliat small 
quantities of radium, not more than 160 mg., at a distance of 
from 6 to 7 cm. from the surface of the skin, is enough to 
produce satisfactory results even in cases in which tlicre arc 
enlarged lymph nodes deep in the chest. The low intensity of 
radium compared with roentgen radiation is a disadvantage in 
this application, as the distance to the skin cannot he increased 
very much unless large quantities of radium arc used. In lliis 
case a skin distance of not more than 6 cm. was sufficient to 
cause large nodes situated within the chest to disappear. The 
nodes within the chest were irradiated through two skin ports, 
one over the cervical region and the otlier over the anterior 
part of the chest. Notwithstanding the great distance from the 
cervical region to the lower nodes within the chest there was 
a marked diminution in size before tlie second application was 
made. 


American Journal of Surgery, New York 

47: 1-260 (Jan.) J940 

Postoperative Wound Disruption and Evisceration: Anaiysts of Thirty^ 
Four Cases with Review of Literature. A. Bowen, Los Anscc-v 

Superiority of Very Fine Catgut in Gastrointestinal Sursery-. J. O. 
Bower, J. C. Burns and H. A. ^tensle, rt'kll'/p!"-’-— , 

Simplification of Physick-Frank-Sellheim^ Principle o - P 

Cesarean Section. J. V. Ricci, New lork. P* ^ . -rtnor G. L. 

Modification in Repair of Complete Laceration o 

Mocnch, New York. — p. 41. rirtynk— . 

Use of Fascia Lata in Vaginal SurgeO'- 

’‘Endocrines and Spermatogenesis. R- S. 

Radiation Treatment of Cancer of Breast. E- Uhlmann, Clnc.igo. 

Externa! Lateral Dislocation of Elbow. V»'. D- Giiescnicr, Reading, 

Treatment of Shoulder Dislocations. R. L. Peterson, Glasgow, 

Analysis of Results Following Sympathectomy for Peripheral ^ a 
Disease- G. de Takats. Chicago. --p. 78. Tr rieveDnd. 

Surgical Treatment of C,ircinoma of P.mcrens. G. t-rite J *, 

Sarcomas of Small Intestine. A. B. Ragins and F. D. Siiiseij I ■ 
Cliicago. — p. 96. , ni-imUy 

Immediate Snrpical versus Expectant Medical Treatment ot o-— 
Acute Gailbladdcr Disease. A. Strclinecr, Elirakcth. X. •'•“f- 

Ammonium Bicarbonate Secreted Uy Surgical MacRots St^uiaics 


Endocrines and Spermatogenesis. — Hotchkiss states thff 
there is evidence of the dose relationship of spermatogenesis 
and the gonadotropic hormones. Appropriate use of gonado- 
tropic substance can cause hyperplasia and liypcrtropiiy of tes- 
ticular cells in hvpopbysectoniizcd animals which appear to W 
closeh- related to the onset of spermatogenesis in seasonal 
breeders. Certain seminal deficiencies may lie the result o; 
minor infractions of the endocrines, p.-iriicul.arly the pitmtary- 
The author has on record several vdl controlled ca«cs wiiicn 
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have demonstrated gradual but progressive increases in sperm 
counts following prolonged use of gonadotropic substance. 
Three cases are presented illustrating improvement coincidental 
to the use of the gonadotropic principle. 

Ammonium Bicarbonate in Wound Healing, — In a 
further analysis of the secretions of surgical maggots, Robmson 
found that ammonium bicarbonate is present in comparatively 
large quantities. In solution ammonium bicarbonate has an 
alkalinity of Pn 7.7, corresponding roughly with that of maggot 
excretions. Wounds treated with maggots tend to have this 
same alkalinity. Preliminary tests were made with commercial 
ammonium bicarbonate to determine what effect the pure solu- 
tion would have when applied to wounds of dogs and rabbits 
having persistent discharging sores, chiefly on the back and 
legs. A 2 per cent solution of ammonium carbonate or bicar- 
bonate in sterile water was made up and applied to the wounds 
in a series of comparative tests. The wounds were thoroughly 
moistened several times a day with cither of these solutions. 
The wounds healed with the formation of little scar tissue. In 
later studies with gauze packs saturated with 1 or 2 per cent 
concentrations of either of the two ammonium compounds, heal- 
ing was promoted in purulent and indolent wounds. In purulent 
conditions, such as chronic osteomyelitis, diabetic and varicose 
ulcers, otitis media and infected lacerations, amraomum bicar- 
bonate solution caused an improvement in the wound similar to 
that produced by maggots. 


American Journal of Tropical Medicine, Baltimore 

IS; 497-614 (Kov.f 1939. Partial Inde.x 
•Clinica! Studies in Nondj’senteric Intcstit!.-!! Amebiasis. ]. J. Sapero, 
Panama, Republic of Panama. — p. 497. 

Incidence of Human Intestinal Parasite Infections Among Patients in 
Slate Institution of Indiana. J. M, Kmecza, Lafayette. Ind.— p. 515, 

Effect of Mouse Passage on Cultural CUaractcristics and Virulence for 
Jlicc of Organisms Causing Blastomycosis. R. D. Baker, Durham, 
N. C.— p. 547. 

Dog as a Natural Host for Ilistoplasma Capsulatum: Report of Case of 
Histoplasmosis in This Animal. \V. A. De Jlonbreun, .assisted by 
Katherine Anderson, Kashville, Tcnn. — p. 565. 

Susceptibility of Anopheles Quadrlmaculatus to Plasmodium Vivax After 
Prolonged Insectary Cultivation. M. F. Boyd, Tallahassee, Fla. — 
p. 593. 


Nondysenteric Intestinal Amebiasis. — Sapero investi- 
gated only patients with intestinal amebiasis who gave neither 
a present nor a past history oi dysentery. The cases com- 
prised both symptomless carriers of Endamoeba histolytica and 
infected individuals with complaints of varying severity. Con- 
trol observations were made whenever feasible. Only those 
symptoms and signs were ascribed to Endamoeba histolytica 
after other possible causes had been ruled out. In all, 216 
cases of nondysenteric amebiasis were studied, of which 100 
were found to show symptoms. A study of the symptoma- 
tology of 106 apparently healthy men harboring Endamoeba 
histolytica showed forty-six, or 43.4 per cent, to have symp- 
toms. A control group of 108 cases negative for intestinal 
protozoa revealed only eight, or 7.4 per cent, to have com- 
plaints. Of the 106 men harboring Endamoeba histolytica only 
13.2 per cent had complaints of any appreciable severity. Of 
236 individuals harboring various intestinal protozoal species, 
but not Endamoeba histolytica, the percentage with symptoms 
was similar to that found in the nonparasitized group, with the 
exception of Diendamoeba fragilis, as 27.3 per cent of forty- 
four persons presented symptoms. A study of the blood of 
sixty-one apparently healthy carriers of Endamoeba histolytica 
showed no signific.ant differences from the results obtained in 
a control group of an equal number of individuals not harbor- 
ing the parasite. Despite the apparent trivial nature of the 
complainls of the ambulatory group of patients a study of 
various hospitalized groups_ showed that a considerable number 
of nondysenteric amebic infections arc severe enouglj to require 
hospitabzatton. In forty-seven such cases the condition was 
so ohsettre that only the finding of the parasite in the stool 

t catinim gave good results wnere otlier methods had failed 
"’■'m referable to the gastrointestinal 

"rucus in the stools and usuallv 
nhom .mcstUKl abnormabties which might suggest an amebic 
I'DKrss. Complaints referable to both tlic upper and the lower 
;-astromtC5tii)3! tract appeared with equal frequency. Com- 


plaints referable to other systems were seldom encountered. 
Chronicity, recurrence and mildness of the symptoms were 
characteristic features. A symptom complex simulating sub- 
acute or chronic appendicitis was the most commonly observed 
syndrome in this series of nondysenteric cases of amebiasis. 
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Tuberculin Test: Its Value and Its Limitations. E. R. Long, Phiia- 
delphia. — p. 607. 

X-Ray Findings in Tuberculin Reactors and Konreactors, B. H. 
Douglas, Detroit. — ^p, 621. 

Tuberculin Test in Control of Tuberculosis. J, A. Doull, Cievciand. — 
p. 634. 

Tuberculin and X-Ray Survey: Observations in Giles County, Tennes- 
see. W. P. Bearing, Montgomery, Ala. — p. 640. 

Mass Tuberculin Testing and X-Raying. C. L. lanne, San Jose, Calif. 
— p. 654. 

Fluoroscopy in Case Finding. J. Rodriguez Pastor, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. — p. 657. 

•Fateful Periods in Life of Tuberculosis-Infected Individual. J. Hollo. 


~P. 659. 

Hematogenic Tuberculosis in tbe Adult: II, Hematogenic Pulmonary 
Tubereutosis. E. H. Rubin, New York. — p. 667. 

•Basal Tuberculosis. L. F. Bushy, Nortltville, Mich. — p. 692. 
XJne.vpandable Lung: I. Statement of Problem. J. E. Farber and N. S. 

Lincoln, Mount Morris, N. Y. — p. 704. 

Id.: 11. Case Reports. J. E. Farber and N. S. Lincoln, Mount blorris, 
N. Y.—p. 710. 

Closed Intrapleural Pneumonolysis. H. A. Jones, Tranquille, B. C, — 
p. 722. 

Pleural Sensitivity to Procaine. K. M. Soderstrom, Seattle. — p. 733. 


Fateful Periods of Tuberculosis-Infected Individual. 
—Hollo maintains that the fate of the tuberculous individual 
depends largely on his behavior during certain, usually short, 
periods of life. Under physiologic conditions, infection with 
tuberculosis as a rule does not involve serious danger. If, 
however, resistance is broken by some additional factor infec- 
tion will progress. In most cases the tuberculosis is the effect 
of certain factors besides the infection. Malnutrition, over- 
exertion and lack of pure air are tlie chief catalysts of tuber- 
culosis, to which one may add the lack of hygienic culture, 
especially in groups living in an infected environment. In the 
years around the Great War tbe start of tuberculous disease 
could but occasionally be traced to some well defined indiscre- 
tion in life habits. Now the connection between some harmful 
influence and the apparent start of the disease is obvious in most 
cases. Among the events which iu the author's experience have 
given rise to manifest disease or to an exacerbation of a 
quiescent condition are college examinations, military service, 
training for athletic competition, mountain climbing, camping, 
c.vcessive sunbaths, overwork, exhaustion, nursing of a gravely 
ill parent, love affairs, abortion, childbirths in quick succession, 
divorce, death in the family, weight reducing cure, tonsillec- 
tomy, drastic antisyphilitic treatment and intercurrent diseases. 
Infancy and senility rather than puberty represent tbe most 
susceptible periods for tuberculosis. 

Basal Tuberculosis.— Busby says that a review of the 
literature shows that the outlook for basal tuberculosis is 
unfavorable. He found that among 3,597 new patients admitted 
to the Detroit Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium 79S were 
children. Among the adults the lower lobes were involved in 
1.8 per cent, while among the children the incidence was about 
20 per cent. The adult cases form the basis of tlie present 
study. The duration of symptoms before diagnosis or hospital- 
ization in the adult cases varied from two weeks to several 
years. Although the average duration of symptoms was S.S 
months, the disease of forty was moderately or far advanced, 
thirt.v-one liad cavitation varying from 1 to 9.5 cm. in diameter 
and twenty-two showed evidence of spread to the contralateral 
lung. The time of spread varied from three months to two 
years, but in the majority it was between three and six months. 
From a comparison of basal with initial disease in the upper 
half of the lung in an equal and comparable number of persons, 
the disease of ttvcnly-two of the former and twelve of tbe latter 
spread to the same or to the contralateral lung. From this it 
appears that basal lesions tend to early and rather large cavity 
fotmiation and to earlier and more frequent spread than initial 
lesions in tbe upper half of the lung. The results in five cases 
treated with bedrest alone indicate that this therapy is not 
safe or justified for basal lesions. Six of the clcveti patients 
with moderately adranced involvement who received phrenic 
surgery alone recovered, wliile three of eight who received 
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artificial pneumothorax alone recovered. This suggests that in 
minirnal and moderately advanced involvement crushing of the 
phrenic nerve might be tried before artificial pneumothorax is 
induced. In the far advanced cases no benefit was derived from 
phrenic nerve surgery alone. Of the twenty-two patients receiv- 
ing pneumothorax alone six recovered, while of the twenty- 
eight who received both pneumothorax and phrenic surgery 
twent3'-one recovered. This suggests that in far advanced cases 
artificial pneumothorax should be attempted first with a view to 
adding phrenic surgery relatively soon. The difference in 
favorable results warrants the use of both procedures whenever 
possible. The author states that patients with disease of the 
lower lobes, when adequately treated, behave much the same 
as patients with disease elsewhere in the lung. 

Annals of Internal Medicine, Lancaster, Pa. 

12:915-1104 (Dec.) 1939 

Ericlemic. Influenz.i: Studies in Clinical Eiiidemiology. T. Francis Jr 
New York. — p. 915. ** 

Note on Mechanism of Spontaneous Pneumothorax. L. Hamman, Balti- 
more. — p. 923. 

Chancres Studied from the Public Health Point of View. C. W. Clarke, 
New York. — p. 928. 

Clinical Studies in Acidosis and Alkalosis: Use and Abuse of Alkali 
in States of Bicarbonate Deficiency Due to Renal Acidosis and Sulf- 
anilamide Alkalosis. A. F. Hartmann, St. Louis. — p. 940. 
Neurocircvilatory Clinic; Summary of Its Activities: I. Peripheral 
Vascular Disease. G. de Takats, W. C. Beck and Eunice A. Roth, 
Chicago. — p. 957. 

•Influence of Vitamin Deficiencies on Other Diseases. J. B. Youmans, 

• Nashville, Tenn. — p. 980. 

Experimental and Clinical Observations Relating to Management of Acute 
Bowel Obstructions. O. H. Wangensteen, ^linneapolis. — p. 987. 
Histologic Structure of Carcinomas of Stomach and Quality of Gastric 
Secretions. A. Brunschwig and T, H. Clarke, Chicago. — p. 1001. 
Treatment of Pneumococcic Pneumonia: Comparative Study of 351 
Patients Treated at the Philadelphia General Hospital. L. Schwartz. 
H. F, Flippin and W. G. Turnbull, Philadelphia. — p. 1005. 

•Picroto.xin in Treatment of Acute Barbiturate Poisoning: Review of 
Literature with Report of Two Cases. E. C. Reifenstein Jr. and E. C. 
Reifenstein Sr., Syracuse, N. Y.; with collaboration of J. W. Mignault, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y,, and A, J. Rafltaele, Syracuse, N. Y. — p. 1013. 
Effect of Gastrectomy on Monkey. R. A. Bussabarger, A. C. Ivy, 
H. S, Wigodsky and F. D, Gunn, Chicago. — p. 1028. 

*Use of Sulfanilamide in Pulmonary Tuberculosis: Preliminary Report. 
E. B, Freilich, G. C. Coe and N. A, Wien, Chicago. — p. 1042. 
Generalized Capillary and Arteriolar Thrombosis: Report of Two Cases 
with Discussion of Literature. S. Gitlow and C. Goldmark, Bronx, 


orally in 10 grain (0.65 Gm.) doses three times a day, with 
equivalent amounts of sodium bicarbonate. Tin's was gradually 
increased to 20 grains (1.3 Gm.) three times a daj' over a 
period of one month, and for the ensuing six to fen weeks each 
patient received this maximal daily dose. Xo other medication 
was given, and magnesium sulfate, salicylates and undue e.Npo- 
sure to sunlight were carefully avoided. Other than an initial 
psyxhic stimulus because something new was being used, the 
sulfanilamide did not appear to cause any physical or subjective 
improvement of any of the patients. Toxic headaches were 
plentiful. Stopping the sulfanilamide caused them to disappear 
only to recur when the drug was again taken. That this reac- 
tion was not of psychogenic origin was established by the fact 
that when lactose tablets of the same size, shape and color as 
the sulfanilamide tablets were substituted the headaches did not 
recur. Cj'anosis was common but was of no great significance. 


Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology, Chicago 


41:1-192 (Jan.) 1940 

Roentgen Dosage in Dermatology Expressed in International Rocntpcn«. 
G. M. ilacKee and A. C. Cipollaro, New York. — p. 1. 

Elephantiasis of Lips and of Male Genitalia, with Special Reference to 
Syphilis and Lymphogranuloma Venereum as Etiologlc Factors. E. W, 
Netherton and G. H. Curtis, Cleveland. — p. 11. 

Simplified Complement Fixation Technic for Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Syphilis: Its Sensitivity and Specificity. R. L. Gilman, F. Bocmer 
and i\fargiierite Litkens, Phifadelpliia, — p. 32. 

•Effect of Bismuth Therapy on Latent Plumbism: Preliminary Report. 
E. Epstein, Oakland, Calif. — p. 38. 

Chromomycosis of Face: Report of Case and Study of Causative 
Organism, Phialophora Verrucosa. M. Moore and* P. ^^.^pothc^, 
St. Louis. — p. 42. 

Periphlebitis Nodularis Necrotisans: Attempt at Definition and Classi- 
fication. P. E. Bechet, New York. — p. 55. 

Bullous Eruption Following Sulfanilamide Therapy. E. Epstein, Oak- 
land, Calif. — p. 61. 

•Dangers in Use of Cosmetics. G. L. Wolcott, Asbury Park, N. J-— 


Inquiry into Cause of Pemphigus: Is It a Virus Disease? F. S. JFark- 
ham and M. F. Engman Jr., St. Louis. — p. 78. , . 

Absorption of Roentgen Rays by Skin: Experimental Detcrnnimtions. 
A. C. CipoUaro and A. J^Iutsdreller, New York. — 

•Diseases of Nails: Report of Cases of Onycholysis. E, C. Fox, Dallas, 


'Texas ^^“P 98 

Urinarj’ Excretion of Indoxyl (as Indican) by Infants with Eaem.i. 
H. Sharlit, Margaret M. Khtmpp, Collaborator, New \ork.-p. 113. 


N. Y.— p. 1046. 

Influence of Vitamin Deficiencies on Other Diseases. 
— Youmans reviews the knowledge of the influence of vitamin 
deficiency on other diseases. From the review it is apparent 
that there is little reliable scientific evidence of the effect of 
vitamin deficiencies on disease and therefore little justification 
for the current widespread use of vitamins as therapeutic agents 
in a great number of illnesses. This does not mean that such 
an influence is lacking or that one should neglect the presence 
of deficiencies and fail to employ such measures as are needed 
to ensure adequate nutrition. On the contrary there is good 
reason to believe that vitamin deficiencies occur as complications 
of many diseases and modify their course and outcome. For 
the present the influence of vitamin deficiencies must be con- 
sidered to be that which might reasonably be expected of a poor 
nutrition generally, without reference to specific and clearly 
demonstrated effects. 


Picrotoxin for Barbiturate Poisoning. — A review of 
clinical reports of twenty-two cases in which picrotoxin was 
used indicates to the Reifensteins and their collaborators that 
picrotoxin, properly employed, is the most successful antidote 
for barbiturate poisoning. They add two cases to those already 
recorded. One patient recovered after the ingestion of what 
they believe is the largest dose of barbital yet reported in a case 
in which picrotoxin was emploj-ed. The first case of acute 
barbiturism was brought about by the ingestion of 10.3 Gm. 
(245 grains) of barbital, witli recoverj- after the use of 314 nig. 
of picrotoxin. The other instance of recovery occurred after 
tlie ingestion of from 0.5 to 1 Gm. (7 A to 15 grains) of scconal 
and the therapeutic use' of 24 mg. of picrotoxin. 

Sulfanilamide for Pulmonary Tuberculosis.— Because of 
the controversial experimental background and because they 
were desirous of determining what effect suhamlamidc would 
have on'a chronic disease, Freilich and in's co-workers used . 
for twentv male and fifteen female patients with moderate and 
far advanced pulmonary- tuberculosis. Treatment with tj'c 
continued from ten to fifteen weeks. The drug was admmistc cd 


Bismuth Therapy in Latent Plumbism. — Epstein presenks 
two cases in which a painter and a smelter worker simwed 
signs and symptoms of lead poisoning followed the administra- 
tion of a bismuth compound in the treatment of a sjphihlic 
infection. It is suggested that bismuth may replace the Icaj 
stored in the bones and tend to the mobilization of lea , ni > 
the development of such symptoms as cramps and a eac me. 
Prophylactic treatment of lead poisoning in those e.xposc 
the influence of the metal may decrease the incidence of 
untoward reactions following bismuth tlicrapv. 

Dangers of Cosmetics.-Wolcott reviews 
turc on the composition of and dangers in t ic us nres'ent 

cosmetics. The majority of injuries 

belong in the field of allergic dermatoses. Vnnjihniinc 

coal tar derivatives, in particular the 

group, arc the most serious offenders. i*^'),.rrii- ■\ 

preparations for the eyelashes, arc extreme j ^ 

new field of cosmetic manufacture, that of ^in 'C ' 
is giving rise to many dermatosbs. 

rcIativcK' innocuous, maj' cause extensive phjsica ^ I 
of the nails. Reference is made to the federal 1 oo , / ’ 

Cosmetic Act of 1938, designed to regulate ,[,^.5 

commerce in these items. It is unfortunate that ^ 
not require listing of ingredients on the label, jn 

manner potentially dangerous substances \vould be 'O 


dients of low actual cost would be reduced. 

Diseases of Nails. — Fox says there is evidence tb.'d j 

of the nails, excluding the pyogenic and fungous infection' a ■ ■ ^ 
changes associated with the inflammatory dermatoses, arc - 
produced by endocrine dysfunction, particularly liypotliyreno. ■■ 
and hypopituitarism. Systemic disea'cs, such as the 
avitaminosis and the endocrine disturhanccs. may present ingio.' 
tant changes of the nails. This report is based on the si:-"-.;' 
thirty cases oi onycliolysis. Oi the thirty patients, twenty-f mn. 
were women and' two were men. Tv.enty-seve-Ti I:ad nm.:i: '-- 
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artificial pneumothorax alone recovered. This suggests that in 
minimal and moderately advanced involvement crushing of the 
phrenic nerve might be tried before artificial pneumothorax is 
induced. In the far advanced cases no benefit was derived from 
phrenic nerve surgery alone. Of the twenty-two patients receiv- 
ing pneumothorax alone six recovered, while of the twenty- 
eight who received both pneumothorax and phrenic surgery 
twenty-one recovered. This suggests that in far advanced cases 
artificial pneumothorax should be attempted first with a view to 
adding phrenic surgery relatively soon. The difference in 
favorable results warrants the use of both procedures whenever 
possible. The author states that patients with disease of the 
lower lobes, when adequately treated, behave much the same 
as patients with disease elsewhere in the lung. 


Annals of Internal Medicine, Lancaster, Pa. 

13:915-1104 (Dec.) 1939 

Epidemic. Influenza: Studies in Clinical Epidemiologj-. T. Francis Jr. 
New York. — p. 915. 

Note on Mechanism of Spontaneous Pneumothorax. L. Hamman, Balti- 
more. — p. 923. 

Chancres Studied from the Public Health Point of View. C. W. Clarke, 
New York. — p. 928. 

Clinical Studies in Acidosis and Alkalosis: Use and Abuse of Alkali 
in States of Bicarbonate Deficiency Due to Renal Acidosis and Sulf- 
^anilamide Alkalosis. A. F. Hartmann, St. Lotus. — p. 940. 

Neurocirculatory Clinic; Summary of Its Activities; I. Peripheral 
Vascular Disease. G. de Takats, W. C. Beck and Eunice A. Roth, 
Chicago. — p. 957. 

•Influence of Vitamin Deficiencies on Other Diseases. J. B. Youmans, 
Nashville, Tenn. — p. 980. 

Experimental and Clinical Observations Relating to Management of Acute 
Bowel Obstructions. O. H. Wangensteen, Minneapolis. — p. 987. 

Histologic Structure of Carcinomas of Stomach and Quality of Gastric 
Secretions. A. Brunschwig and T. H. Clarke, Chicago. — p. 1001. 

Treatment of Pneuniococcic Pneumonia; Comparative Study of 351 
Patients Treated at the Philadelphia General Hospital. L. Schwartz, 
H. F. Flippin and W. G. Turnbull, Philadelphia. — p. 1005. 

•Picrotoxin in Treatment of Acute Barbiturate Poisoning; Review of 
Literature with Report of Two Cases. E. C. Reifenstein Jr. and E. C. 
Beifenstein Sr., Syracuse, N. Y.; with collaboration of J. W. Mignault, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., and A. J. Raffaele, Syracuse, N. Y. — p. 1013. 

Effect of Gastrectomy on ilonkey. R. A. Bussabarger, A. C. Ivy, 
H. S. Wigodsky and F. D. Gunn, Chicago. — p. 1028. 

•Use of Sulfanilamide in Pulmonary Tuberculosis: Preliminary Report. 
E. B. Freilich, G. C. Coe and N. A. Wien, Chicago. — p. 1042. 

Generalized Capillary and Arteriolar Thrombosis: Report of Two Cases 
with Discussion of Literature. S. Gitlow and C. Goldmark, Bronx, 
N. Y.— p. 1046. 

Influence of Vitamin Deficiencies on Other Diseases. 
— Youmans reviews the knowledge of the influence of vitamin 
deficiency on other diseases. From the review it is apparent 
that there is little reliable scientific evidence of the effect of 
vitamin deficiencies on disease and therefore little justification 
for the current widespread use of vitamins as therapeutic agents 
in a great number of illnesses. This does not mean that such 
an influence is lacking or that one should neglect the presence 
of deficiencies and fail to employ such measures as are needed 
to ensure adequate nutrition. On the contrary there is good 
reason to believe that vitamin deficiencies occur as complications 
of many diseases and modify their course and outcome. For 
the present the influence of vitamin deficiencies must be con- 
sidered to be that which might reasonably be expected of a poor 
nutrition generally, without reference to specific and clearly 
demonstrated effects. 


Picrotoxin for Barbiturate Poisoning. — A review of 
clinical reports of twenty-two cases in which picrotoxin was 
used indicates to the Reifensteins and their collaborators that 
picrotoxin, properly employed, is the most successful antidote 
for barbiturate poisoning. They add two cases to those already 
recorded. One patient recovered after the ingestion of what 
they believe is the largest dose of barbital yet reported in a case 
in which picrotoxin was employed. The first case of acute 
barbiturism was brought about by the ingestion of 16.3 Gm. 
(245 grains) of barbital, with recovery after the use of 314 mg. 
of picrotoxin. The other instance of recovery occurred after 
the ingestion of from 0.5 to 1 Gra. (7’A to 15 grains) of seconal 
and the therapeutic use" of 24 mg. of picroto.xin. 

Sulfanilamide for Pulmonary Tuberculosis.— Because of 
the controversial experimental background and because they 
were desirous of determining what effect sulfanilamide would 
have on a chronic disease. Freilich and his co-workers used it 
for twentv male and fifteen female patienLs with moderate and 
far advanced pulmonarj- tuberculosis. Treatment \%ath the drug 
continued from ten to fifteen weeks. The drug was administered 


orally in 10 grain (0.65 Gm.) doses three times a day, with 
equivalent amounts of sodium bicarbonate. This was gradually 
increased to 20 grains (1.3 Gm.) three times a day over a 
period of one month, and for the ensuing six to ten weeks each 
patient received this maximal daily dose. I'lo other medication 
was given, and magnesium sulfate, salici'lates and undue expo- 
sure to sunlight were carefully avoided. Other than an initial 
psychic stimulus because something new was being used, the 
sulfanilamide did not appear to cause any physical or subjective 
improvement of any of the patients. Toxic headaches were 
plentiful. Stopping the sulfanilamide caused them to disappear 
only to recur when the drug ivas again taken. That this reac- 
tion was not of psychogenic origin was established by the fact 
that when lactose tablets of the same size, shape and color as 
the sulfanilamide tablets were substituted the headaches did not 
recur. Cyanosis was common but was of no great significance. 
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RoentRcn Dosage in Dermatology Expressed in International Roentgen';. 

G. M. IMacKee and A. C. Cipollaro, New York. — p. 1. 

Elephantiasis of Lips and of Male Genitalia, with Special Reference to 

Syphilis a!id Lymphogranuloma Venereum as Etiologic Factors. E. W, 
Netherton and G. H. Curtis, Cleveland, — p. 11. 

Simplified Complement Fixation Technic for Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Syphilis: Its Sensitivity and Specificity. R. L. Gilman, F. Boerner 
and ^Marguerite Lukens, Philadelphia. — p. 32. 

•Effect of Bismuth Therapy on Latent Plumbism: Preliminary Report. 
E. Epstein, Oakland, Calif. — p. 38. 

Chroniomycosis of Face; Report of Case and Study of Causative 
Organism, Phialophora Verrucosa. M. Jloore and P. Jfapothcr, 
St. Louis. — p. 42. 

Periphlebitis Nodularis Necrotisans; Attempt at Definition and Classi- 
fication. P. E. Bechet, New York. — p. 55. . r. t 

Bullous Eruption Following Sulfanilamide Therapy. E. Epstein, Oak- 
land, Calif. — p. 61. 

•Dangers in L'se of Cosmetics. G. L. Wolcott, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Inquiry into Cause of Pemphigus: Is It a Virus Disease? F. S. Mark* 
ham and M. F. Engmnn Jr., St. Louis. — p. ^8. . 

Absorption of Roentgen Rays by Skin; Experimental Dcterminatjons. 
A. C. Cipollaro and A. Mutscbeller, New York.-^p. _ ,, 

•Diseases of Nails: Report of Cases of Onycholysis. E. C. Fox, DnJi. / 
T*exas ^^^p 98 

Uriniry’ Excretion of Indoxyl (.ns Indicaii) by Infants with Eacma. 

H. Sharlit, Margaret M. Klumpp, Collaborator, Aew lork.— p. UJ. 

Bismuth Therapy in Latent Plumbism.— Epstein present.? 
two cases in which a painter and a smelter worker showctl 
signs and symptoms of lead poisoning followed tlie administra- 
tion of a bismuth compound in the treatment of a s)phi i ic 
infection. It is suggested that bismuth may replace the cat 
stored in the bones and tend to tlie mobilization of lea , ui 


the development of such symptoms as cramps 
Prophylactic treatment of lead poisoning in those e.xp -c 
the influence of the metal may decrease the incidence 
untoward reactions following bismuth tlierap). 

Dangers of Cosmetics.-Wolcott reviews f f J;'",; 

ture on the composition of and dangers m le us prcjcnt 

cosmetics. The majority of injuries ™ ’^3 

belong in the field of allergic dermatoses. ic , 'jj 
coal tar derivatives, in particular the Pf 
group, are the most serious offenders. air : 
preparations for the eyelashes, arc extreme y npri'unies 

new field of cosmetic manufacture, that of .’ Mthoueh 
is giving rise to many dermatosds. P^l’^'l^-.f^ncc 

relatively innocuous, may cause extensive 
of the nails. Reference is made to tlic federal Foo , 

Cosmetic Act of 1938, designed to regulate intersta c ‘ 
commerce in these items. It is unfortunate tha* 
not require listing of ingredients on the 'abcl, lo 

manner potentially dangerous substances _ would cc ■ 
the consumer and, secondarily, racketeering pncc.-. i 
dients of low actual cost would be reduced. ^ ^ _ 

Diseases of Nails. — Fox says there is evidence 
of the nails, c.xcluding the pyogenic and fungous 
changes associated with the inflammatory dcrm.it05es,_arc _ ^ 


and a lead line. 



avitaminosis 


tant changes of the nails. This report is based on the stud)' 

ysis. Of the thirty patients, twenty-cW ‘ 


thirty cases of onyclioh 
were women and two were men. 


Twentv-se-ven had mult.',''!'-' 
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separations and three had separation of a single nail. Twenty 
had low basal metabolic rates and fifteen of tliese liad other 
symptoms suggesting hypothyroidism, such as a tendency to 
gain weight easily, a requirement of eight to ten hours sleep, 
easy fatigability, excessive susceptibility to cold weather, dry- 
ness of the skin and hair and brittle nails. Several had winter 
pruritus (pruritus hiemalis), with dryness of the skin over the 
entire body and in cool weather annoying itching, which ivas 
aggravated by frequent bathing. One patient bad psoriasis of 
the elbows but there was no evidence of psoriasis of the nails; 
another had lichen planus without any inflammatory process of 
the nails, and one had recovered from lichen planus several 
months previously. Twenty-one showed improvement on thyroid 
medication, three did not improve and three were not observed 
for a sufficient period to determine the final results. The author 
tabulates the data in his thirty cases and then reviews the litera- 
ture on the concurrence of abnormality of the nails with dis- 
orders of the thyroid and other endocrine dysfunctions. He 
concludes that the influence of the hormones on the development 
of the skin and its appendages should receive more consideration 
from the dermatologist. 

Archives of Physical Therapy, Chicago 

80 : 721-784 (Dec.) 1939 

Post-Traumatic Painful Atrophy of Joints. R. K. GhormJey, Rochester, 
Minn. — p. 725. 

Electrical Potential Distribution in Phantoms at Low and High Fre- 
quencies. A. Kolin and F. T. Woodbury, New York. — p. 732. 

Galvanism in Treatment of Bronchial Strictures. J. D. Kernan and 
D. C. Baker Jr.. New York.— p. 739. 

Modern Concepts of Prophylactic and Corrective Exercises. J. Weiss and 
H. J. Behrcnd, New York. — p. 746. 

Standards for Physical Therapy and Occupational Therapy Departments 
in a General Hospital. M. T. MacEaclicrn, Chicago. — p. 753. 


Archives of Surgery, Chicago 

4011-1CO (Jan.) 1940 

Successful Autotransplantation of Adrenal Gland in Dog. J. L. Kceley, 
J. E. Dunphy, T. B. Quigley and J. F. Bell, Boston. — p. 1. 

Mastectomy; Clinical Pathologic Study Demonstrating Why Most Mastec- 
tomies Result in Incomplete Removal of Mammary Gland. N, F. 
Hicken, Salt Lake City. — p. 6. 

Infection as Cause of Massive Hemorrhage in Chronic Peptic Ulcer; 
Report of Five Cases. J. R. Lisa and D. S. Likely, New York. — p. IS. 

•Cerebral Complications Following Surgical Operation: I. Etiology and 
Pathology. A. Behrend and Helena E. Riggs, Philadelphia. — p, 24. 

Tissue Metabolism and Phosphatase Activity in Early Callus. J. P, 
Tollman, Omaha; D- H. Drummond, Dayton, Ohio; A. R. McIntyre 
and J. D. Bisgard, Omaha. — p, 43. 

Phosphatase Activity of Infected Fractures. D. H. Drummond, Dayton, 
Ohio; J. P. Tollman, J. D. Bisgard and D. Ross, Omaha. — p. 49. 

Carpus, willi Reference to Fractured Navicular Bone. E. F. Cave, 
Boston. — p. 54, 

Aberrant Adrenal Tumor of Upper Part of Abdomen: Report of Case 
with Six Year Cure. S. F. MacMillan and J. B. Gilbert, Schenectady, 
N. Y. — p. 77. 

•Carcinoma of Rectum and of Rectosigmoid in the Young. C. \V. Mayo 
and G. F. Madding, Rochester, Minn. — p. S3. 

Ankle Fusion for Correction of Paralytic Drop Foot and Calcaneus 
Deformities. B. B. King, New York. — p. 90. 

Expcrimcnt.nl Goiter Due to Calcium. C, A, Ilellwig, Wichita, Kan. 
— P. 9S. 

Etiology of Slone in Common Bile Duct. R. F. Carter, C. II. Greene, 
J. U. Twi'is and R. Holtz, New York, — p. 103. 

L>mphosarconi.7 of Stomach. G. F, Madding and W. Walters, Rochester, 
Minn. — p. 130. 

Primary Carcinoma of Terminal Portion of Common Bile Duct. B. Pines 
.Tud J. RaVmovitch, Brooklyn. — p. 135. 

Severe Jlcmorrhagc in Gastric and in Duodenal Ulcer; Study of Ninety 
C.iscs. C. W. Holman, New York. — p. 150. 


Cerebral Complications Following Surgery. Behrem 

and Riggs show tliat the various cerebral complications encomi 
tcred after surgical operation may be the result of cerebra 
anoxia resulting from acute general circulatory collapse pre 
cipitated by tbc anesthetic, plus the trauma o’f operation, ii 
persons whose margin of circulatory reserve has been reducer 
by a masked chronic circulatory insufficiency. The brain am 

dying after operation at tin 
1 bilaclclpbia General Hospital have been examined In eacl 
case syminoms referable to the cerebrum complicated the post- 
operative course. Preoperatively only si.x of the patients coult 
be considered poor surgical or anesthetic risks. The diversity 
ot symptoms reported by other observers is a strong argumem 
against the theory of cerebral vascular accident. In the twenty- 
one c.ises the symptoms (psychic disturbances, prolonged coma 
lomulMons, local p.aralyscs and death during operation) wcr< 
usiully tliosc suggesting dilTuse involvement of the entire brait 


and, as a rule, at some period more titan one symptom was 
present in each case. Fourteen of the patients in the scries 
surviving longer than . twelve hours died with hyperpyrexia 
unexplainable on an infectious basis. Gross inspection of the 
brains of the twenty-one patients lent no support to the theory 
of infarction as a result of embolism. Microscopically, Cour- 
ville’s theory of widespread cellular degeneration throughout the 
brain, regardless of the type of clinical manifestation of cerebral 
involvement, was confirmed. Generalized capillary damage with 
widespread parenchymatous degeneration due to pericellular and 
interstitial edema was present in every case. Although the 
edema due to capillary damage was universal, the cellular 
degeneration was most marked in the association areas of the 
cortex, the sympathetic ganglions in the gray matter around the 
third and fourth ventricles and lenticular nucleus, the dentate 
and Purkinje cells of the cerebellum and the region of the 
inferior olive in the medulla. As these are the areas that 
Chornyak found most severely affected in animals subjected to 
atmospheres deficient in oxygen, this would further suggest that 
Courville’s theory of asphyxia as a factor in the production of 
cerebral symptoms after anesthesia might be extended to include 
not only nitrous oxide anesthesia but all forms of anesthesia. 
Patients who survived less than forty-eight hours showed no 
evidence of reaction indicating attempted repair. Eight of the 
ten patients who survived from two to nine days showed focal 
areas of glial and phagocytic activity, suggesting beginning 
repair and scar formation. The cerebral symptoms were not 
related to the duration or type of anesthesia. Since edema and 
congestion not only of the brain but also of the viscera were 
observed at necropsy, it would seem that the cerebral degenera- 
tion is more reasonably attributable to the combined effect of 
anesthesia and operation on an impaired general circulatory 
efficiency with secondary reflection in the brain than to a direct 
selective ano.xia of the brain cells alone. 

Rectal Carcinoma in the Young.— The factors which 
influence the prognosis of carcinoma of the rectum and of the 
rectosigmoid in persons 30 or less years of age are multiple, 
although the most important are the ability of the patient to 
withstand the effects of removal and the presence or absence of 
metastasis. The latter factor closely parallels the grade of the 
tumor as classified by Broders. Mayo and Cladding review 
116 cases of carcinoma of the rectum and of the rectosigmoid 
in persons 30 or less years of age. Of the patients with grade I 
carcinoma subjected to some form of curative operation, 75 per 
cent survived the five year period. There was a decrease of 
28 per cent for the next grade, and only 10 per cent of the 
patients with grade 3 tumors survived the five year period. Tlie 
data support the contention of other reports that carcinoma in 
young persons is usually of a higher grade than in older per- 
sons. Patients with lesions situated low in the rectum for 
which some form of posterior resection was performed were 
found to Iiave an average postoperative life of 5.8 years, witli 
an operative mortality of only 2.7 per cent. The combined 
operative mortality for the entire group treated by resection was 
12.3 per cent. 

Arkansas Medical Society Journal, Fort Smith 

30: 173-196 (J.ni.) 1940 

Arolgcsia and Anesthesia in Obstetrics. C. D. Rodgers, Little Rock.— 
p. 173. 

Heart Di.seascs from Which the Patient Jtar Recover. F. W Harris 
Little Rock. — p. 176. 

Study of Bacillary D.vsentcry. L. D. Massey and Hortensc Louckes. 
Osceola. — p. 180. 

The Authority of a Subjicna. P. A. Dcisch, Helena.— p. 182. 

Journal Industrial Hygiene & Toxicology, Baltimore 

21:479-532 (Dec.) 1939 

Study of Fate in Organism of Sonic Chlorinated Hydrocarbons. H, M, 
^Barrett, J. G. Cunningham and J. II. Johnston, Toronto.— p, 479. 

Use of Interferometer for Two Component Mi.xtures. G. C. Harro!<! 
and L, E. Gordon, Detroit. — p. 491. 

Tissue Reaction to Some Carbon Arc Dusts. E. L. MacQuidd.Y, J. I*. 

Tollman, L. \V. La Towsky and S- Schonherger, Omaha. — p. 498. 
Acute Poisoning in Animals After Intniperitoneal and Intratracheal 
Administration of Dusts. J. P. Tolim.in, E. L. MacQuiddy atul 
L. W. La Towsky, Omaha. — p. 514. 

^ Distribution of Electric Current in Animal Body; Experimental Investi- 
gation of 60 Cycle Alternating Current. A. W. U’ceks .ind L- Alex- 
ander, with technical collaboration of K. M. Dennis, Boston. — p, 517, 
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Journal-Lancet, Minneapolis 

39:521-568 (Dec.) 1939 

Traumatic Wounds. C. J. Glaspel, Grafton, N. D.— 

Repair of Tendons of Hand. H. E. Cleveland, Burlington, Wash — 
p. 524. 

Rupture and Repair of Ossified Achilles Tendon. H. J. Knott, Seattle. 
— p. 526. 

Coronary Thrombosis. C. B. Wright, Minneapolis.— p. 527. 

Treatment for Acute Fractures of Os Calcis. O. W. Yoerg, Minneapolis. 
— p. 530. 

Fractures of Metatarsal Bones. B. J. Branton, Willraar, Minn.— p 534. 

rrmergency Ophth.almology. J. E. Reeder, Sioux City, Iowa.— p. 536. 

JIanagemciit of Opacities of Cornea. F. A. Kiehle, Portland. Ore. — 
p. 537. 

^Traumatic Appendicitis, G. K". Pease, Portland, Ore. — p. 539. 

Traumatic Rupture of Kidney. A. N. Collins, I>ulHt>j, Jilinn.— p. 54}. 

Traumatic Rupture of Normal Spleen with Delayed Hemorrhage. R. C. 
Webb, Minneapolis, — p. 545. 

Lordosis Associated with Tetanus. H. E. Wheeler, Spokane, Wash. — 
p. 548. 

Osteomyelitis. A. C. Baker, Fergus Falls, Minn. — -p. 550. 

Eye Health of College Student. Anette M. Phelan Watson, New York. 
— p. 552. 

Traumatic Appendicitis. — Pease asserts that traumatic 
appendicitis is a definite clinical entity and as such must be 
recognized not only by physicians but also by the courts in 
questions of litigation and compensation. Cases of so-called 
traumatic appendicitis can be found in the literature. It is 
nevertlieless hard to believe. The trauma of traumatic appen- 
dicitis should not be thought of as a direct injury to the appen- 
dix as in the case of the liver and spleen but as trauma applied 
to the abdominal wall and its contents, which consist not only 
of solid organs but of gas and fluid as well. This means that 
force can be transmitted in all directions and therefore that 
the contents of the cecum and even the ascending colon can be 
forced into the appendix. The appendi.x can be so distended 
as a result of this force as possibly to rupture the mucosa and 
thus offer an avenue for the ever present infectious organisms 
to invade tlie wall of the appendix and start an acute inflam- 
matory condition. In the presence of a fecalitii in tlie lumen 
of tlie appendix it can be reasoned that this same trauma can 
cause the fecalith to injure the mucosa of the appendix and thus 
leave an avenue for a source of infection. This same fecalith 
or foreign body can block the exit of gas and contents from the 
appendix and permit swelling and possible perforation to result. 


Journal of Pediatrics, St. Louis 

13: 745-906 (Dec.) 1939 

EUctro-Encephalography in Epilepsy, F, A, Gibbs, Boston. — p. 749. 

•Cystic Fibrosis of Pancreas, Vitamin A Deficiency and Broncbiectasis. 
Dorothy H. Andersen, New York. — p. 763. 

Etiology of Rheumatic Fever: Discussion. T. D. Jones, Boston. — 
p. 772. 

Diagnosis and Effects of Ligation of Patent Ductus Arteriosus: Report 
of Eleven Cases, L. T. Bullock, J, C. Jones and F. S. Dolley, Los 
Angeles. — p. 786. 

•Role of Vitamin K in Etiology, Prevention and Treatment of Hemorrhage 
in Newborn Infant; Part II. W. W. Waddell Jr, and D, Guerry 3d, 
University, Va. — p. 802. 

•Vitamin A Requirements in Infancy as Determined by Dark Adaptation. 
J. M. Lewis and C. Haig, New York. — p. 812. 

Plasma Ascorbic Acid of Infants and Children. C. E. SnelUng, Toronto. 
— p. 824. 

Probable Adrenal Insufficiency in Infant: Report of Case. A. M. 
Butler, R. A. Ross and N. B. Talbot, Boston. — p. 831. 

Place of Encephalography in Prognosis in Childhood. J. K. Brines and 
Elizabeth Lord, Boston. — p. 836. 

AracUnodactyly: Report of Case with Autopsy, Including Histologic 
Examination of Eye, A. C. Rarnbar and E, J. Denenholz, Chicago.— 
p. 844. 


Cystic Fibrosis of Pancreas. — Andersen states that cystic 
fibrosis of the pancreas is a disease entity which can be diag- 
nosed with probability on clinical grounds and proved by the 
assay of pancreatic enzymes in the duodenal juice. The diag- 
nosis may be suggested on the basis of neonatal onset, large 
foul stool’s, failure to gain in the presence of a good appetite 
white taking an adequate diet, a tendency to repeated or chronic 
respirator)- infections and a histoo' of similar disease in siblings. 
All cases of bronchiectasis or xerophthalmia in infancy should 
be stronglv suspected. As to treatment, the best advice is to 
give from '20 to -10 per cent more than the estimated calory 
requirement of a celiac diet and to modiiy this by the use of 
wliolc milk mised with pancreatin. Vitamin A should be admin- 
istered generously. 

Vitamin K and Hemorrhage.-U^addell and Guerry bel.eve 
that a direct relation exists between the prothrombin con^nt 
oi the blood and the bleeding that occurs in hemorrhagic dis- 


ease of the newborn. They report four cases of subcliiiical 
hemorrhagic disease and one case of spontaneous bleeding' all 
successfully treated with vitamin K concentrate. The hypofliesis 
is advanced that marked prothrombin deficiency is the immediate 
cause of the syndrome known as hemorrhagic disease of t!ic 
newborn and that subclinical cases without spontaneous bleed- 
ing are of frequent occurrence. The same condition of bleeding 
is probably present at birth and may in fact account for main- 
instances of intracranial hemorrliage associated with normal 
labor and delivery. It seems that intracranial bleeding asso- 
ciated with normal delivery can be lessened by preventive treat- 
ment, that is treating the infant with vitamin K through the 
mother. The authors have found synthetic vitamin K b-met!ivW, 
4-naphthoquinone) to be efficacious. 

Vitamin A and Dark Adaptation. — Lewis and Haig delcr- 
mined the minimal light threshold after complete dark adapla- 
tion of fifty-three infants ranging in age from I ^ to 13 montli.s. 
These infants were on four different diets. The diets were 
given for periods varying from three to ten months. The results 
of the dark adaptation tests were within normal limits for all 
four groups of infants. Thus, infants receiving only from 135 
to 200 vitamin A units daily bad as low a threshold for vision 
in the dark as infants receiving an average diet supplemented 
by 17,000 vitamin A units. It should also be added tliat tlic 
infants in the low vitamin A group gained weight just as well 
as those in the liigh vitamin A group and were no more suscep- 
tible to infections. As the average diet contains approximatcly 
twelve times as many units of vitamin A as were contained in 
the low vitamin A diet, it is apparent that there is a large 
margin of safety in tlie infant’s diet with respect to its vitamin A 
content. Therefore it seems unnecessary to supplement the 
average diet of infants with special preparations containing 
vitamin A. Three infants, two of whom had eczema, received 
as a substitute for . milk a proprietary preparation containing 
soy bean, starch and olive oil. This product is almost devoid 
of vitamin A. In from three to four weeks these infants iiiani- 
fested poor dark adaptation. The addition of 120 units of vita- 
min A resulted in normal dark adaptation in two of these 
infants. When a single large dose of vitamin A, from 30,000 
to 50,000 units, was given these two infants who had high 
threshold values, a prompt response occurred; dark adaptation 
returned to normal in forty minutes in one infant and in si.xty- 
five minutes in the other infant. In the period during which 
the three infants on the soy bean diet had poor dark adaptation, 
they gained well in height and in weight and were no more 
susceptible to infections than infants receiving large qiiaiititics 
of vitamin A. It is concluded that they had a latent or .sii >- 
clinical form of vitamin A deficiency which became cricicnt only 
as a result of the dark adaptation tests. 


Journal of Thoracic Surgery, St. Louis 

9:]]9-236 (Dec.) 1939 

Two Interesting Benign Lung Tumors of iV. 

Remarks on Necepity for yfuMoiwng Chest Tumor Kegiuo. 

Brunn, San Francisco. — p. 117. n-n,-,‘r n 132. 

Benign Chondromas of Rihs. F. R- mdMcllml of Repair 

Prim.ary Tumors of Ribs: Report o Removal * M- Jauer. 

of Defect in Chest Wall That Follow.s Their Remoial. It. . i J 

PeIms'”’ExMvatum' (Funnel Ch«t) : of 'DetotaUr'i''' 

ment of Incipient Stage in Inf-aney -p. IM- 

Fully Develcpetl Stage.^ A. L. p_i. s. K. E'lv\ar<li. 

Malignant Tumors of Diaphragm. J. \\ . La 

Madison, Win . — p. ISS. Tree. 

Obscrv’atlons on Effect of Amyl Nitrite cm L 
Nicholson, Cheshire, England. — p. 194.^ trUh Trach'-v 

Surgical Correction of Congenital Atrc-sin of ' p. 

Esophageal Fistula; Case Report. R* Shaw, Ikil 'y j. 

!\sopliagus After Pneumonectomy. If. C. ^laicr, An 
Elder, Los Angeles.— p. 220. r- r I 

.ipiodol in Pericardium: Experimental Study. L. 

Tennant, New Haven, Conn.— p. 227. 

Kew Jersey Medical Society Journal, 

S7M-46 (Jan.) 1940 ..,1 

lemoptysis; Its C-nu'^es, Significance and Treatment. L. *5' 

S, Cohen, Jersey City. — p. 7. , . ? r-'’ /--cl:'' 

■«e of Roentgen Rajs in Treatment of Furuncles ar.u v~‘ 

"e. a. May. Ea^t Or.ange.— p. 14. , ^ , 

nfluenz.a and Its Sequelae jn Cardiovaicurar System, c. i- 
Atlantic City.— p. ^ -it 

:uccc?sful Treatment of Ca<e of H} po^^cnndi^m isith 
T-ionate. M. Mclitch, Atlantic City.— p. 20. , , ,• i 

^’ho Pays the Perulty Whm th" Lera! Procedure in A'. T 
stepped? Efim C. Pc’.tcr, Tfemton.— 22. 
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Kew York State Journal of Medicine, New York 

40:1-76 (Jan. 1) 19-(0 

Giant Follicle Lymplioblastonia: Benign Variety of Lympbosarcoma. 

G. Bachr and P. Klemperer, Kew York— p. 7. 

•Clinical Study of Hypnotics: Effect on Gross Sleep Moyemen^. Len^n 
of Sleep, Blood Pressure, Respiratory Rate and Pulse Rate. b. 
Meyers, E. D. Cook, Buffalo, and R. C. Page, Mount Vernon.— p^ U. 
Presenting Certified Jlilfc to the Profession. S. A. Cohen, New York 

Spas'; ^“Havc Spas an Essential Place in the National Economy and 
How Responsible Is Organired Medicine in Its Efforts to Promote anti 
Control Their Activities?" J. Carroll, New York.--p. 23. 

Early Recognition of Ment.ai Diseases and Their Treatment. G. o. 
Cheney, White Plains. — p. 29. 

Role of Burow’s Solution in Dermatology. F. C. Combes, New yorK. 
— p. 37. 

Syphilis in Pregnancy. G. D. Astrachan, Kew York.— p. 43. 

Arsenical Hepatitis. J. R. Scott, New York. -p. 53. , 

Anterior Poliomyelitis: Rel.ation to Hypertension in Young Adults. 

H. D. Vickens, Little Falls. — p. 55. 


Clinical Study of Hypnotics.— Meyers and his co-workers 
determined the influence of therapeutic doses of hypnotics on 
the length of sleep, the time of its onset, the number of gross 
movements during sleep and changes in pulse rate, respiratory 
rate and blood pressure. Subjects for the experiments were 
patients who were free from pain and were not having treat- 
ment which might liave influenced their sleep. None of these 
patients received opiates or sedatives as part of their daytime 
treatment. The subjects received their usual ward routine care 
during the day, but from 9 p. m. to 8 a. m., and longer when 
necessary, they were kept in a separate room and were under 
the constant observation of a nurse especially trained for the 
study. The two beds used for the experiment were attached 
to actographs. The drugs used were a placebo, N-tolyi-butyl- 
ctbyl-barbital, nconal, a urea derivative, sodium pcntobarbilal 
and sodium amytal. Various doses within the therapeutic range 
were administered. Each of these drugs was pressed into 
tablets, all having a similar appearance so that the subjects 
would not know what medication they were receiving. Twelve 
patients were studied for a total of 219 nights of observation. 
Each subject remained in the sleep room for a minimum of 
fourteen days and a maximum of twenty-six days. The placebos 
and the hypnotics were given in no definite order but each 
patient received the placebo at least four times during the course 
of study. The authors find that the time of onset of sleep was 
not more rapid after the use of any one hypnotic. The average 
length of steep was increased about twenty minutes. The sleep 
pattern, as measured by the number of gross movements made 
during sleep, was not cliangcd except in four cases of congestive 
heart failure. In these instances the hypnotics increased the 
number of movements during sleep. The pulse rate, respiratory 
rate and blood pressure in the twelve subjects with normal 
cardiovascular mechanisms was consistently depressed by the 
hypnotics, while the four patients with congestive heart failure 
showed but little change. 


Public Health Reports, Washington, D. C. 

54: 2159-2194 (Dec. 8) 1939 

CDnip:in'son of Occupntional Class and Physicians' Estimate of Economic 
Status. Jennie C. Goddard. — p. 2159. 

•Effect of Fluorides on Salivary Amylase. F. J. McClure. — p. 2163. 
Cultivation of Ricketl.sia Diaporica in Tissue Culture and in Tissues of 
Dcvelopins Chick Embryos. H. R. Cox and E. J. Bell. — p. 2171. 
Rclapsinp Fever: Ornithodoros Hermsi, a Vector in Colorado. G. E. 
D.avis.— p. 2178. 


54: 2195-2238 (Dee. IS) 1939 

I’nusual Infestation of Ship with Black Widow Spiders —p 0195 
DisahlniK .Morhidiiy AnioiiK Employees in SlauRhtcr and JleM Packini 

rl "■ E. Seifert ant 

Elizntteth S. FraMcr. — p, 2196. 

Rickettsia pia^porica: Rccovcp- of Three Strains from Dermaeento. 
Atuicrsoni CoUcctcd in Soiithcasttem Wyoming: Their Identity witl 
Montana Strain I. G. E. Davis. — p. 2219. 


Effect of Fluorides on Salivary Amylase— The fluorides 
sodium, potassium and ammouium fluoride and fluosilicate were 
found byMcClurc to have no effect on the activity of salivary 
amylase m concentrations varying from 1.7 to 8,550 parts per 
million of fluorine present in 1 : 10 dilutions of salivas which 
stood for OIK hour m the cold prior to testing of the amvlolvtic 
property. The same fluorides when present in the cnzvme- 
sulktratc mixture during the digestion period, in concentrations 
npmg from 0J6 to 760 parts per million of fluorine in the 
substrate, had no final effect on enzcTue activity. The salivas 
of school children whose drinking water contained an average 


of l.S parts per million of fluorine showed no differences in 
amylolytic action from a similar group of salivas obtained under 
similar conditions from school children whose drinking water 
was free from fluoride. 

Rocky Mountain. Medical Journal, Denver 

Sr: 1-72 (Jan.) 1940 

Clinical Use of Gastroscops-. R. Schindler, Chicago. — p. IS. 

Advertising Claims versus Medical Facts: Blood Tonics, W. A. Rett* 
berg, Denver. — p. 23. 

Id.; Cathartics. 0. L. Huddleston, Denver.— p. 26. 

Id.: Sedatives. C. A. Rymer, Denver. — p. 28. 

Id.: Cosmetics. G. JI. Frumess, Denver.— p. 31. 

Id,: Tobacco. R. T. Terry, Denver. — p. 33. 

Role of Medical Profession in Control of False and Jlisleading Adver- 
tising. K. E, Miller, Washington, D. C.— p. 35. 

One Year of the Blue Cross Plan. W. S. McNary, Denver.— p. 41. 

Southern Medical Journal, Birmingham, Ala. 

33: 1171-1264 (Dec.) 1939 

Advances in Treatment of Everyday Wounds. B, Douglas, Nashville, 
Tenn. — p. 1171. 

Surgery of So-Called Bilateral Renal Tuberculosis. R. B. Hcnline, 
New York, — 1185. 

Conservative Treatment of Congenital Clubfeet in Infants. L, S. Sell, 
Oklahoma City. — p. 1199. 

Surgical Management of Diverticulitis. C. Rosser, Dallas, Texas. — 
p. 1203. 

Variation in Morphologic Reaction to Injury: Discussion of Certain 
Aspects of Process of Inflammation, with Special Reference to Large 
Mononuclear Wandering Cells and Factors Governing Their Response 
to Injury. W. D. Forbus, Durham, N. C. — p. 1208. 

Pneumonia: Medical Treatment. L. J. Moorman, Oklahoma City, — 

p. 1216, 

Treatment of Pneumonia. W, Yeiser, Columbia, Tenn. — p. 1220. 
Treatment of Pneumonia in Infancy and Childhood with Sulfapyridine. 

E. B. Friedenwald and E* S. Bercston, Baltimore. — p. 3223. 

Early Roentgenologic Signs in Some of the More Common Disorders of 
Hip. J. B. Johnson and H. M. Ansp.ich, Galveston, Texas. — p. 1228. 
Urologic Determination of Fecundity in the Male. R. J. Holmes, M. IM. 

Coplan and F. M. Woods, Miami, Fla. — p. 1235. 

Treatment of Acute Cholecystitis: Immediate or Delayed Surgery. 

C. E. Clymcr, Oklahoma City. — p. I23S. 

Pilonidal Cyst. J. P. Wolff, Oklahoma City. — p. 1243. 

Western J. Surg., Obst. & Gynecology, Portland, Ore. 

47: 661-734 (Dec.) 1939 

Avertin Anesthesia for Thyrotoxicosis. E. C. Cutler and S. 0. Iloerr, 
Boston. — p. 661. 

Use of Pcntolhal Sodium in Intr.avcnous Anesthesia. N. E. Hamilton, 
Portland, Ore. — p. 668. 

Choice of Anesthetic Agents and Methods for Surgic.al Frocedvtres. J. H. 
Hutton, Portland, Ore. — p. 673. 

Safeguarding the Unconscious Operative Patient. T. F. Mullen, San 
Francisco. — p. 678. 

Bronchoscopy in Rehation to Thoracic Surgery. P. C. Samson, Oakland, 
Calif.— p. 687. 

•Appcndicostomy for Chronic Ulcerative Colitis. G. F. Cushman and 
A. R. Kilgore, San Francisco. — p. 692. 

Treatment of Cancer of Lip. G. S. Sharp, Pasadena, Calif., and II. D. 
Smith, Los Angeles, — p. 695. 

Surgical Approach to Hypertension: Division X. F. ?il. Findlay, San 
Diego, Calif. — p. 700. 

Appendicostomy for Chronic Ulcerative Colitis.-Com- 
pared to ileostomy or colostomy in chronic ulcerative colitis, 
Cushman and Kilgore state that appendicostomy is an operation 
carrying little or no risk, it is devoid of the major unpleasant 
aspects of ileostomy, conserving instead of losing fluid and salts, 
and it docs not interfere with diagnostic studies, medical treat- 
ment or even later radical surgery if eventually necessary. 
From their experience with five cases they believe that appen- 
dicostomy should be done as soon as the diagnosis of chronic 
ulcerative colitis is establislicd. They also believe that it is 
worth a trial even in late cases before resorting to colectomy. 
The authors are of the opinion that perhaps an important reason 
for lack of success with the procedure is the fact that appen- 
dicostomy has been done with the object of introducing anti- 
septics or astringents into the colon. This, they are sure, is in 
error. Its usefulness lies in keeping the intestine clean and free 
from the irritation of fecal debris and mucopurulent discharge. 
It provides rest, as near as may be, short of actual diversion 
of the fecal stream. The technic of appendicostomj’ (or cccos- 
tomy if the appendi.x has been removed or obliterated by disease) 
is simple. Care should be taken to avoid interference with 
circulation by too great traction on or constriction of the 
meso-appendix. Two of the authors' five patients, after appen- 
dicostomy for chronic ulcerative colitis, have been well for more 
than five years ; three have been free from .symptoms for si.x- 
teen, eight and six months, respectively. Irrigation should be 
whVi tap water or physiologic solution of sodium chloride. 
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An asterisk (*) before a title indicates that the article is abstracted 
below, bingle case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted. 

British Journal of Ophthalmology, London 

23:745-796 (Dec.) 1939 

Causes of Glaucoma: Including Notes on Lines of Enquiry 
\Vhich Have Been Pursued, with Suggestions as to Future Research 
in Clinic and Laboratory. P. J. Evans. — p. 745. 

Underlying Causes of Glaucoma.— The hypothesis that 
Evans advances is that; 1. The causes of pritnart' glaucoma 
are those of capillary and venous stasis, and the condition arises 
from the changes resulting from such a disturbance of the local 
circulation. 2. It is held that the symptom complex known as 
glaucoma includes a number of separate conditions the only 
features of which in common are those represented by ultimate 
decompensation of the mechanism provided for the excretion 
of fluid from within.the eye. 3. It is shown that primary glau- 
coma or glaucoma simplex is the local manifestation of a general 
disease. It is ivell established that acute inflammation does not 
produce more than a fractional rise of tension. Only in the 
presence of stasis of the circulation in the capillaries and veins 
does inflammation produce obstruction. The adhesions produced 
by repeated attacks of inflammation, particularly those between 
the lens and the posterior surface of the iris, may however 
restrict the forward movement of the aqueous from the posterior 
to the anterior chamber, while the formation of a layer of 
exudate in the layers of and between the fibers of the suspensory 
ligament of the lens may prevent the exchange of fluids between 
the vitreous and the aqueous. In such circumstances increased 
tension may result from mechanical obstruction and a condition 
of secondary glaucoma is established. The bowing forward of 
the aqueous behind the iris in cases of ring syiiechiae is the 
expression of the greater amount of fluid derived from the 
increased vascularity of the choroid and ciliary processes, which 
constitute by far the greater part of the vascular bed. The 
increased tension in such cases is relieved by broad iridectomy, 
which breaks the ring of synechiac and reopens the way between 
the anterior and posterior chambers. In such cases this pro- 
cedure results in a permanent cure of increased tension, provided 
further exudates do not block the iridectomy. 


British Medical Journal, London 

2:1173-1214 (Dec. 16) 1939 

Clinic.'il Poriibyrhiuria : Report of Case of Acute Idiopathie Type. 

F. G. Cbandler, G. A. Harrison and C. Rimingtou. — p. il73. 

Causes of Postpartum Hemorrhage. F. Murray. — p. 1180. 

Ophthalmic Injuries from Mustard Gas (Dichloretiiyl Sulfide). J. Foster. 

— p. 1181. 

*Rapid Presumptive Serologic Tost for Weil’s Disease. 11. C. Brown, — 
p. 1183. 

•Effect of Heat and Cold on Hemorrhage. S. B. Stoker, — p. 1 185. 


Rapid Presumptive Test for Weil's Disease. — The test 
that Brown suggests consists in rocking small quantities of 
varj’ing dilutions of the patient’s serum in the presence of a 
heavy suspension of Leptospira icteroliaemorriiagiae. Tiiis saline 
suspension is formolized to a concentration of 0.2 per cent. As 
Leptospira cannot be easily thrown down by means of a cen- 
trifuge from the fluid medium in wbicli it is grown, the sedi- 
mentation of Leptospira from the medium will be facilitated 
when it is centrifuged by adding to the fluid medium saponin 
up to a total concentration of 1 ; 1,000. The addition may be 
made after the culture has been formolized, which makes the 
procedure free from any risk of infection. Four human strains 
were compared as regards tljcir agglutinability, both when put 
up in a water bath for three hours at 56 C. and on the rocking 
slide The same scrum was used in all cases. The two pro- 
cedures gave exactly the same titers, but the titers varied accord- 
ing to the strain used. It is thus evident tliat the strain to be 
used as an a.itigen in serologic tests must be Inghly concen- 
trated and carefullv chosen. The dilutions of the serum are 
Se in the depressions of a painter's palette, as m Sehuffners 
.1 Tlmv arc then mixed with an equal volume of antigen 
i , J tto 4 ide This is rocked back and forth for ten 

three hours m a water Srhuffner's tcclmic and they 

compared with those n'tan^^^ SchuSner’s 

have been consistently idcntical, but in every m.iai 


tedinic has given a titer three times higher than that obtained 
by either of the other methods. The rocking slide method, 
given a suitable antigen, will produce a result within fifteen 
minutes of the receipt of the serum and it is reliable enough to 
justify the administration of curative scrum. 

Effect of Heat and Cold on Hemorrhage.— By a series 
of experiments performed as a preliminary to other work on 
blood coagulation time. Stoker observed that heat shortened 
bleeding time but cold greatly prolonged it. It is known that 
tlie coagulation time of blood is affected by changes of tempera- 
ture, hut the duration of bleeding time appears to be altered 
more by the effect of temperature on the tissues than on the 
blood itself. As bleeding is controlled by plugging the damaged 
vessels with blood clot, the aim of treatment ought to be directed 
to this end. Heat is obviously the means to attain this rather 
than cold, tvliich merely narrows the vessels without accelerat- 
ing the plugging process. Many men, when questioned, recall 
that they bleed from a shaving cut much longer on a cold winter 
day than on a warm summer dajv 


Journal of Mental Science, London 

S5: 1141-1326 (NW.) 3939 

M.alern.'il Age, Order of Birth and Developmental Abnormalities. L. S. 
Penrose.— p. 1141. 

'Creatinine in Mentally Defective Patients. L. S. Penrose and Caccllia 
E. M. Pui:1l — ^ p. llSl. 

Feeding in Infancy and Subsequent Psychologic Difficulties. B. C. F. 
Rogerson and C. H. Rogerson. — p. 1163. 

Interrelations of Mental Defect and Mental Disorder. M. Hayman.— 
p. 3 383. 

Relationship of Dementia Praecox to ^fcntal Deficiency. S. G. James. 
— p. 1394. 

Study of Folie a Deux. S. M. Coleman and S. L. Last. — p. 1212. 

Prognosis in Schizophrenia: Based on Follow-Up Study of 129 Cases 
Treated by Ordinary Methods. H. Stalker. — p. 1224. - n it 

Wassermann and Meinicke Klarungs Reactions (Original ^f. K. R; 
and Ford ~ ‘ . ''xlification) in Diagnosis of Syphilis: 

Analysis ts. J. C. Thomas, ^Yith note by 

\V. M. F. .r. T 1 n \v 

'Sulfanilamide muj.qv Dysentery. E. Jones and D. 

Absc. — p. 1259. 

Creatinine in Mentally Defective Patients.— Penrose ami 
Pugh estimated in duplicate the creatinine and^ tlie creatine in 
more than 500 early morning specimens of urine from 
300 male and 100 female mentally defective persons. The 

patients were kept on ordinary institution diet. The rcsiilts 
were expressed as creatinine level and ratio of creatine to 
creatinine. With use of this simple procedure, the folloivin.g 
w'cll established observations were apparent: (1) m musen ar 
dystrophy and in diplegia, creatine excretion was ^ 

increased at the e.xpense of creatinine, (2) in hcmipleg., ) 
contrast, the results were normal, (3) high creatine 
in hyperthyroidism and (4) in children liigli crea me an 
creatinine were found. The authors beheved 
be qualitatively reliable and they made ^ 

observations : 1. In cerebellar ataxia and in p 

lethargy creatinine excretion was {ound to e . j ' 
from postencephaiitis, no abnormality o ,j<.fcct 3 

excretiL was apparent in psychosis with a 
There appeared to be a slight inereasc in " “x 

in congenital syphilis. 4. Jlongols and cpi cp i h , ' 

normal results. 5. Among endocrine " " t 

irregular and in accordance with the nature o , 1 :-.', ..-liich 
was observed that slight crcatimiria is normal on 
contains probably less creatine daily than the usua - 

of the drug, even when the estimation is made on 
morning specimen of urine. There is no significant 
between the average creatine excretion of men an \ 
patients. Owing probably to their greater average 
consequently greater muscle bulk, the average creatinine 
tion of men is greater than that of women. 


Sulfanilamide for Bacillary Dysentery. — .^s a re 


suit 01 

iaboratorv' c.xpcrimcnts, Jones and Absc gave sulfanilam'd- * 
twciitv-one patients suffering from dysentery caused b) - 
bacillus of Flexner. As soon as the clinical diagnosis Vjas 
established, two O.S Gm. tablets were given three times a (la) 
for two days. This was lollowcci by one 0.5_ Gm. tablet 
times a day tor two days, making a total of ciglilecn tab.d'- 
All the patients treated had definite fever, to.xemia. alKl'miinai 
pain and tenesmus. The diagnosis of each c-^e was cotifirm'-d 
bacteriologirallv bv the ifolation of the bacillus of Flc-vner, 
nio^tlv of the W ty[.c. Within tv. cnty-iVnir to forty-cigm 
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hours of the first dose of the drug the temperature fcjl to 
normal; shortly after this the passage of stools containing 
blood and mucus ceased, to be followed by the passage of 
formed stools from which the bacillus of Flexner could not 
be isolated. An attempt is now being made to investigate its 
effect on chronic carriers. 

Journal of Physiology, Cambridge 

97:1-132 (Nov.) 1939. Partial Index 
Effect of Noxious Agents on Creatine, Creatinine, Chloride and Water 
Excretion, J. S. L, Browne, S, Karady and It. Selye.—p. 1. 

Quick Component of Nystagmus. A. K. McIntyre, p. S. 

Blood FIonv Through Jfusdc During Sustained Contraction. H. Bar- 
croft and J. L. E. IMillen. — p. 17- 
Gastric Carbonic Anhydrase, H. W. Davenport. — p. 32 . 

Effect of Choline on Fatty Liver of Carbon Tetrachloride Poisoning. 
H. M. Barrett, C. H. Best, D. L. JIacLcan and Jessie H, Ridout.— 
p. 103. 

Diet and Insulin Content of Pancreas. C. H. Best, B. E. Haist and 
Jessie H. Ridout. — p. 107, 

Lancet, London 

2; 1253-1298 (Dec. 16) 1939 _ 

Surger 3 ' of Common Bile Duct. J. Walton. — p. 125^, 

Paraplegic Beriberi; Case. J. B. Young. — 12S7. 

Prevention of Foot Deformities in Children. iMargarct Emslic.-~p. 1260. 
*Fresb and Stored Placental Blood. J. Halbrecht.-— p. 1263. 

•Sulfapyridine in Lymphopatliia Venereum. K. V. Earle.— p. 1265- 
Drip Flow Meter for Transfusion. S. R. Gloyne and PhylUs M. Tookey 
Kerridgc. — p. 1267. 

Fresh and Stored Placental Blood.“Of the three sources 
of stored blood (donors, cadavers and placentas) Halbrecht’s 
paper is concerned witli the last. Placental blood is easily 
obtained and easily stored. The pooling of blood for a simple 
transfusion is an advantage, for it diminishes rather than 
increases the possibility of a reaction due to incompatibility. In 
most of his transfusions the author used blood from five or six 
placentas, and in 220 such transfusions he never saw a severe 
reaction. Dyspnea was observed in one case and chills in eleven. 
This incidence of reactions (S per cent) can be expected also 
when fresh blood is used. The author discusses the properties 
of fresh placental blood and the effects of storing. In the sum- 
mary he stresses that the only chemical change of importance 
due to storing the blood for a fortnight was glycolysis, increas- 
ing from day to day. The chief change in the formed elements 
of the blood consisted in an almost complete disappearance of the 
granulocytes after the seventh day. In general the erythrocytes 
were well preserved; some of them showed from the beginning 
of the second week changes in form due to shrinking (crab- 
apple form). The chief physiologic function of the erythrocytes, 
their power to combine oxygen, was preserved. Slight hemoly- 
sis appeared after several days of storing. It was insignificant 
up to the tenth day and almost never amounted to more than 
I per cent (170 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters) of free 
hemoglobin in the plasma. On the fifteenth day up to 5 per 
cent (710 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters) of free hemo- 
globin was sometimes found in the plasma. In these quantities 
free hemoglobin docs not seem to produce any undesirable effect 
in the recipient. 

Sulfapyridine in Lymphopathia Venereum.— Earle has 
treated twenty-four eases of lymphopathia venereum (venereal 
lymphogranuloma) with sulfapj-ridinc. The results Iiave been 
uniformly successful, as is demonstrated by the twelve clinical 
liistorics he reports. This series includes most of the t 3 -pcs of 
venereal lymphogranuloma except gross elephantiasis of the 
vulva and recta! stricture in the male. The optimal therapeutic 
stage is during the early days of the inguinal adenitis. When 
fistulas have formed, treatment is prolonged. In the female the 
best results arc obtained during tlic stage of adenitis, but even 
in later stages treatment is of value. In two cases rectal stric- 
ture was favorably influenced. A feature of treatment of l.vm- 
pbopatbia venereum with sulfapyridine wliicb is worthv of trial 
is the sterilization of female carriers. These often have no 
obvious clinical signs but invariably show a positive Frei reac- 
tion. The treatment of inmates of brothels in tropical ports 
who probably form an important focus for the maintenance of 
hmphopathia venereum, might be of \-alue in reducing the inci- 
dence of infection in the nmlc. Tlic most satisfacton- dosage of 
suUapyridmc m lliis condition appears to be five or six 0.5 Gm. 
mblets d.iily for five days. Depending on the response, addi- 
iioiwl live day courses can be given at intervals of three or 
lour days. 


Presse Medicale, Paris 

47: 1609-1624 (Dec. 13-16) 1939 

Clinical and Pathogenic Study of Dissociated Jaundice. M. Brule and 
J. Cottel.— p. 1609. T c • , 

Treatment o£ Complicated Fractures on War Front. J. Creysscl. — 

•Diagnosis of Infectious Mononucleosis: Value of Serologic Reactions. 


TJ r»li »• . 


Diagnosis of Infectious Mononucleosis. —Dcmancbe 
reports his experiences with the serologic test (agglutination 
reaction) devised by Davidsohn and somewhat modified by the 
author in 239 cases of true and false infectious mononucleosis. 
One hundred and forty-seven cases, including angina, acute and 
myeloid leukemia, Hodgkin’s disease, lymphadenia, Icukemoid 
manifestations and other abnormalities could be eliminated as 
simulating the clinical picture. In nearly all these cases the 
agglutination titer was low, three fourths not exceeding 1 : 28. 
In fifty-seven cases presenting the classic picture the agglutina- 
tion test was positive. White blood cells varied between 10,000 
and 20,000 (on one occasion as high as 28,800). The mono- 
nuclear cell count ranged from 50 to 80 per cent. Ail fifty-seven 
cases, w'ith the exception of eight, showed a titer evaluation 
ascending from 1 : 224. The variations in agglutination did not 
seem to agree either with the intensity of the disease or with 
that of the leukocytic reaction but were due in part to the time 
when the tests were made, that is between the eighth and the 
fifteenth day, rarely earlier. The disease could be identified 
even when a low agglutination titer was present by the complete 
absorption by the beef erythrocytes. The author found that 
serologic modifications were not discoverable at the beginning 
of the disease but were always present by the eighth day and 
had reached their acme between the eiglith and the fifteenth 
day. The agglutinating power of the serum diminished rapidly 
and fell from more than 1 : 14,000 and 1 : 28,000 to 1 ; 112 within 
the space of two months, simultaneously with the reestablishment 
of the leukocytic equilibrium. The termination of the reaction 
was signalized by the disappearance of the tj'pical agglutinations ; 
and the return of Forssmann's antibodies. The author found 
the serologic test clearly and constantly positive in all cases of 
proved infectious mononucleosis except two doubtful ones. 


Revue Neurologique, Paris 

72:249-344 (Sept.) 1939 

‘t;<.-ncv:il«c4 Muscular Hypertropliy of NuvsUng and Congenita! JJ.vpo- 
iliyroidisni. H. Darre, P. Mollarct, Mine. Zagdoun and Mile. 
Oclimichcn. — p. 249. 

Muscular Hypertrophy Without Myotonia in Nursling of 1 Months Willi 
General Delay of Development by Congenital Hypothyroidism, G, 
Bourguignon. — p, 282. 

Malignant Development of Roy.al Tumor in Familial ReckUnghauscu’s 
Disease. R. Hngncnin, S. Biirgi and J. Barbct. — p. 28/. 

Muscular Hypertrophy and Hypothyroidism. — Darre 
and his associates distinguish three different types of general- 
ized muscular hypertrophy in nurslings which they designate 
by the names of authors who have described them: (1) the 
syndrome of Dcbrc-Scmclaigne, (2) the syndrome of Cornelia 
de Lange and (3) Thomsen’s disease of nurslings. They report 
the history of an infant with generalized muscular hypertrophy, 
which involved even the diaphragmatic, gastric and cardiac 
muscles. The muscular hj-pertrophy did • not show clinical, 
mechanical or electrical signs of myotonia; it was without 
concomitaut neurologic signs and was definitely congenital but 
devoid of hereditary or familial character. On the other Iiaiid, 
the infant presented attributes of congenital myxedema. Thy- 
roid was given, at first without effect; later it became effective 
in that the muscular hypertrophy as well as the signs of hypo- 
tluToidisin disappeared. The authors also discuss the three 
aforementioned types of generalized muscular hypertrophy of 
nurslings. The syndrome of Debrc-Scmclaignc is characterized 
in nurslings by the association of generalized muscular hyper- 
trophy, muscular rigidity, retardation in the intellectual devel- 
opment and a myxedematous syndrome. The amelioration of 
the thyroid deficiency by organotherapy is followed by iniprovc- 
ment in the other symptoms. In nurslings with the syndrome 
of Cornelia dc Lange the following triad concurs: Kcncralizcd 
muscular hypertrophy, e.xtrapyramidal hypertonia and menial 
deficiency. The syndrome of Conielia dc Lange has two .sym;)- 
toras (general muscular hypertrophy and mental deficiency) in 
common with the syndrome of Dcbrc-Semelaigiic; the third 
s}-niptom. the cxtrapyramidal disturh.incc. place.s it at le.ast 
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provisionally in a special class. Nevertheless the authors think 
that intense and prolonged treatment with thyroid is advisable 
even if the examination of the child fails to disclose signs of 
hypothyroidism. Regarding the syndrome of Debre-Semelaigne, 
they say that it is already represented by an appreciable num- 
ber of cases but that its definition should be more precise and 
that the term congenital myxedema should be replaced by 
thyroid insufficiency. 


Scliweizerische mediziaische Wochenschrift, Basel 

69: 1217-1240 (Dec. 2) 1939. Partial Index 
‘Hypophysial Tuberculosis as Cause of Death. W. Berblinger. — p. 1217. 
Traumatic Tetanus and Other Anaerobic Infections. O. Ataier. — p. 1220. 
Polyradiculoneuritis Guiliain-Barre: Case. Anita Saurer.— p, 
Paroxysmal Attacks of Coughing in Adults as Masked Form of Pertussis. 

E. Bircher, — p. 1226. 

Hypophysial Tuberculosis as Cause of Death.— Berblin- 
ger reports the case of a woman aged 52 who injured the 
back of her head in a fall. Convulsions and coma set in and 
she died. The necropsy disclosed extensive atrophy of the 
entire hypophysis, the weight of which had shrunk to 0.31 Gm., 
leaving no distinguishable demarcation between the two lobes. 
Epithelioid cell tubercles with typical giant cells and caseation 
were found in what remained of the gland. Likewise a bilat- 
eral atrophy of the adrenal cortex, especially in the zona 
fasciculata, was discovered. In the lower lobe of the left lung 
were subplcural calcifications and small clarified cavities in the 
ape.x of the lung with cicatrices in both apexes and healed 
endocarditis in the aortic valves. There was almost com- 
plete absence of pubic and axillary hair. No external signs of 
occipital contusions were found nor did microscopic inspection 
of the brain indicate recent softening, scars or heniorrliagcs. 
Authentic proof of hypophysial tuberculosis, the author states, 
can be furnished only by necropsy. In the absence of this the 
real cause of a patient’s death may escape notice. This may 
account for the fact that only twenty-one cases have been 
reported. 

Clinica Medica Italiana, Milan 

70: 473-540 (Nov.-Dee.) 1939. Parti.-il Index 
‘Frequency and Significance of Tuberculosis in Rheumatic Fever. M. 

Pellegrini. — p. SOS. 

Clinical and Roentgen Aspects of Hypertrophic Gastritis. P. C. T.tlini 
and E, Zanetti. — p. 531. 

Tuberculosis in Rheumatic Fever. — Pellegrini discusses 
the frequency and ctiologic relations of tuberculosis and rheu- 
matic fever. He made a clinical study of seventy cases of 
typical rheumatic fever without any symptoms of tuberculosis 
(either pulmonary or extrapulmonary). The patients were 
observed during the first acute attack or during a recurrence 
of the disease. The author found that in thirty-seven cases in 
the group the repeated x-ray examination of the thorax showed 
the presence of pleuropulmonary tuberculosis either in evolution 
or healed. The Mantoux test gave positive results (three plus) 
in fifteen cases in which pleuropulmonary tuberculosis in evolu- 
tion was present, in seventeen of twenty-two cases in which 
there were healed pleuropulmonary tuberculous lesions and in 
twenty-three of thirty-three cases in which x-ray signs of pleuro- 
pulmonarj’ tuberculosis were absent. The author concludes that 
tuberculosis is frequent in rheumatic fever as an associated infec- 
tion. The tubercle bacillus is not concerned in the development 
of rheumatic fever. Mixed tuberculous and rheumatic forms 
become apparent by predominant (or exclusive) symptoms of 
either infection. Rheumatic fever lias a stimulating action on 
tuberculous allergy. The stimulation in certain cases results in 
the development of hj-pcrergic reactions. 


Riforma Medica, Naples 


55: 1657-16S4 (Nov. 25) 1939. P.irlial Index 
•Roentgen Treatment of Hvperf unction of Thymus (Pendc’s Syndrome). 

S. Guaico. — p. 1659. 

Roentgen Treatment in Hyperfunction of Thymus.— 
Gualco observed and followed the behavior of the crests of the 
blood and of the basal metabolism in twenty-five adolescents 
who were suffering from adiposity, genital dystrophy and 
retnrdcd ^oniatJC and mental development from In-pcrixinction of 
1 !:“ hvmus (the so-called Pende sytidron.e). The observat.ons 
ere made teforc a, id after administration ot roentgen trredta- 
dons on the thymus region by Pende’s techn.c, winch com.sls 
in irradiation of IM roentgens through a filter ot a mm. ot 


aluminum and 0.5 mm. of copper on the thymus region. The 
irradiations are given every other day, up to a total mimber 
of four for each cycle, which is followed by a period of rest 
for twenty days during which time the patient has no treatment. 
The complete treatment consists of three cycles of irradiations! 
The author found that in all cases the somatic genital and mental 
disturbances are controlled by the treatment. He also foimd 
that before administration of the treatment total absolute and 
relative lymphomonocytosis and neutropenia and moderate dis- 
turbances of the basal metabolism exist which are controlled 
by the treatment. 


ArcMv fiir Gewerbepathologie, Berlin 

9: 509-605 (Oct. 30) 1939 

Hygienic Aspects of Rock Dust Jtcthotl Used for Prcvciilion of Crol 
Dust Explosions. If, Bruns, W. Ceelen .and 0. Etirisni.-uni. — p. 509. 

Results ot Examinations of Printers and Helpers Who Work on AI.rcliints 
with Spraying Apparatus. K. Humpcrdinck.—p. 559. 

Experimental Intoxications with Heavy Atctals, Thyroid Function and 
Porphyria. S. Siimcgi ant! J. Piitnoky,— ji. 566. 

‘Toxicology, Clinicat Aspects and Pathologic Anatomy of Nickel Cirhoini 
Poisoning. 0. Bayer. — p. 592. 

Nickel Carbonyl Poisoning. — Bayer says that his clinical 
experience with carbonyl poisotting corresponds with that of 
Brandes in America and that reported from a refinery in 
England. He found that in the majority of cases tlic symptoms 
disappear in from eight to fourteen days. The pulmonary symp- 
toms increase and lead to a secondary involvement of the heart 
and the circulation only in the severe cases, and death follows 
under the signs of cardiac failure. The necropsy is given in two 
cases. The author concludes that nickel carbonyl acts as an 
inhalation toxin on the large surface of the respiratory ciiithclium 
and produces the aspects of a toxic pneumonia, with sinmllaiic- 
ous involvement of all parts of tlie lung. It is difficult to explain 
to what extent the frequent cerebral hemorrhages are caused by 
absorbed nickel carbonyl or to what extent they may be aspby.'a- 
ation hemorrhages. The pulmonary symptoms in the form of 
dyspnea, irritative cough and pains along the costal arches 
dominate the clinical picture. The pathologic anatomic picture 
is characterized by a peculiar coagulation process in both lungs. 
Microscopic examination reveals that the pulmonary alveoli arc 
filled with a fibrin precipitate, whereas cellular blood elements 
are almost completely missing. In tlic treatment tlm author 
obtained favorable results with the intravenous adnmnstrahoii 
of large quantities of dextrose solution and by niedication ui i 
calcium, stropbanthiii and circulatory stimulants of the camphor 
series. 


Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, Berlin 


1621. 


05: 1621-1648 (Nov. 3) 1939 
■‘Rheumatic Pains” anil Their Treatment A. Sbnek.- 
•GraniiJocytopenin and Vitamin C H. I’*/ 

Ulcerative Colitis and Anemia. Schemerisk>. - • 

Granulocytopenia with Vitamin 
successful use of ascorbic acid in six cases 
disease backgrounds but all n.c patients 

ciency in the leukocytic blood I!;5, ^ ;;;;^,Lase conditions 

was between 21 and 50 years. Tlic fo S 
were represented: bilateral glandular sue Ic^ious of an 

intrabuccal inflammations and refractory ig ■ ■ j j j 

occupational nature, pyrexia and coma ; rheuma isrn o lb. j . c 
years’ standing with icterus, lesions 
aeum; dermatitis resembling scarlatina uit 1 1 lar ‘ 
icterus and stupefaction ; chronic polyarthn and 

signs of myocarditis and endocarditis: bronc lopn ■ ‘ p,.f 

ihrombosis of the right leg; and lumbago, pain.' ' . 

irms and legs, angina and necrosis at the rigb P‘ ‘ j ^ 
riic analysis of the white corpuscular blood contcii ( 
cukocytic count as low as 2,600 and 3,000, with granii “C) '■ j 
it the zero point and lymphocytosis at an clcvaticin o ' 

•2 per cent. Treatment of the patients consisted of 
loses of vitamin C varying from SO m.g. to 5 Gm. ■‘'C'; 
o the author, vitamin C llierapy, by improving the 'C' , 
licturc, achieved remarkable results and practically j. , 

ite of three patients, besides healing the digital lesion' 
ivctcrate rheumatism. \Ttamiii C was observed to w 
{ causing prompt reactions. In one case rciluction os 
y adrninistnition on alternate days, at once affected the P^*' ; ' 
nfavorably, whereas restoration to a daily schedule preni,”’: 
timulatcd favorable effects. In spile of the absence or • • 
jnsiflcrsblc diminution ot granulocytes in the blood .stream, !■ - 
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author classifies his cases among those with a more favorable 
prognosis because of their relatively high leukocytic count. He 
regards granulocytopenia as due to delayed maturation or 
impeded release in the bone marrow. Vitamin C, in his opinion, 
is prophylactically indicated whenever a disease presents a 
decrease in leukocytes and granulocytes. He also records the 
incfficacy of vitamin C therapy in eight cases of myelocytic 
leukemia, though doses were as high as 1 Gm. 


Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Chirurgie, Berlin 

2 52 : 549-67(S (Oct. 24 ) 1939. Parthl Ind« 

•Biology .ind Hormonal Di.ignosis of JfaliEnont Tumors of Testis, 
K. Ehrliardt and H. Breilenbacli.— p. 549. 

Atrophic Chronic Thyroiditis Associated with Bilateral Tuberculosis of 
the Adrenals with Characteristic JIanifestations. A. Jentaer and E. 
Butishauser. — p. 567. 

•Paget’s Deforming Osteodystrophy in Light of Experience of Last Ten 
Years, \V. Brunner. — p. 5S5. 

Cancer Problem. L, Heidenhain. — p. 604. 

Petrification of Anatomic Preparations. G. Chiurco. — p. 612. 

Dilatation of Biliary Passages. M. Grauhan. — p. 614. 

Hormonal Diagnosis of Testicular Tumors.— According 
to Ehrhardt and Breitenbach, an analysis of the urine for the 
presence of hormones is indicated in every case of testicular 
disease. A repeatedly positive luteinizing reaction in the urine is 
diagnostic of a malignant growth of the testis. Diagnostic con- 
clusions are not justified on the basis of a single negative 
luteinizing reaction. A negative luteinizing reaction and a posi- 
tive follicle stimulating reaction call for further urinalyses. A 
repeatedly positive follicle stimulating reaction in the absence of 
a positive luteinizing reaction is suggestive of a malignant con- 
dition of the testis but not decisive. No conclusions are justified 
on the basis of an occasional positive follicle stimulating reac- 
tion. A malignant tumor may be present even though both 
reactions are negative. Here one must depend entirely on the 
clinical characteristics of the tumor. A favorable prognosis is 
indicated when a hitherto positive luteinizing reaction is repeat- 
edly negative after the operations for the removal, of the involved 
testis. The authors suggest that the urine be e.xamincd for 
hormone in every case of gynecomastia because of its frequent 
association with malignant conditions of the testes. Such c.xami- 
nations would result in recognizing early cases of malignant 
tumors of the testis. An c.xtragenital cliorionepithclioma may 
give rise to a positive luteinizing reaction in the urine. The 
authors have reviewed the literature and found that the luteiniz- 
ing reaction proved positive in the following types of testicular 
tumor: seminoma, cliorionepithclioma, teratoid, carcinoma, dis- 
germinoma, cnibryoma and adenocarcinoma. Of the nine cases 
reported by them, three gave a positive luteinizing reaction. The 
remaining six gave a positive foilidc stimulating and a negative 
luteinizing reaction. Both reactions were negative in a group 
of nine cases with inflammatory disease of the epididymis. 

Paget’s Deforming Osteodystrophy.— According to Brun- 
ner, there were twenty-si.x cases of Paget’s osteodystrophy 
observed In the Clairmont clinic (Zurich) in the last ten years. 
The majority of the patients were admitted to the clinic because 
of complications. In 70 per cent the diagnosis was arrived at 
from x-ray examination. Earliest symptoms were noted between 
the ages of 31 and 65, on the average at 50 years. Prodromal 
symptoms lasted as a rule about six years before they were 
recognized by a physician. The relationship of the incidence in 
men and in women was as 19:17. Familial incidence was 
observed in only one instance. Seventy per cent of the patients 
presented rheumatic complaints, 20 per cent pathologic fractures, 
while 10 per cent were symptom free. Spontaneous fractures 
were relatively rare and occurred only in cases e.\hibiting high 
grade osteoporosis. There were thirteen fractures of the tibia, 
iiiiic of the femur and pelvis, seven of the humerus six of the 
vertebrae, five of the skull, three of the scapula and the fibula 
two of the sternum and rib. one of tltc tarsal bone and one of a’ 
phalanx, Tlicy have not observed any cases of circumscribed 
osteoporosis of the skull. All the traumatic fractures, even those 
in the advanced age. healed satisfactorily. Bony deformities were 
cause.) less frequently by the fractures. Thev were more fre- 
qucntly due to unilateral increase in the growth and to muscle 
pul. The roentgenologic observations were as a rule tvpical- 

Roentgcnologically the cases 
will *• ^ ‘^'ffcrentiated from Recklinghausen’s disease, osteo- 
malacia, osteoplastic carcinomatous metastasis and primary latent 


osteomyelitis. The joints did not appear to be involved. Ner- 
vous disturbances as the result of bony encroachment at the 
e-xits of the nerves or as the result of pressure ’on the brain 
were observed relatively seldom. With a single exception the 
phosphatase blood content was abnormally increased, correspond- 
ing to the severity of tlie disease. Tiie blood calcium level was 
never abnormally increased and in one half of the cases was 
found to be at the lower level of the normal. A mild hyper- 
phosphatemia was frequently observed. There was no increase 
in the excretion of calcium and potassium in the urine. Nephro- 
lithiasis was never observed. Tiie majority of the cases presented 
neither hereditary nor constitutional etiologic factors. Trauma 
as a rule exerted an unfavorable influence. The only endocrino- 
logic disturbances were those of a fairly frequently observed 
increase in basal metabolic rate, suggesting a functional dis- 
turbance of the thyroid gland. 

Medizinische Klinik, Berlin 

35: 1389-1416 (Oct. 27) 1939. P.nrtial Index 
Influence of War Service on Onset, Dissemination and Course of Pul- 
Tuonary Titberciflosis, O. Scbcdtler. — p. 13S9. 

Extrarenal Azotemia. H. JReinwein. — p. 1393. 

*D»fferentiation of Gout and Tuberculosis of Joints. R. Kienbock. — 
p. 1394. 

Some Remarks on Derm.-ititis Herpetiformis Duhring. G. Stumpke. — 
P. 1399. 

Etiology of Er>’thema Nodosum. F, Buhler. — p. 1401. 

Differentiation of Gout and Tuberculosis. — Kienbock 
says that in general practice chronic articular disturbances are 
usually diagnosed as one of the following disorders ; chronic 
articular rheumatism, arthritis deformans or gout. He thinks 
that x-ray examination should be employed more frequently. 
He describes five cases of painful nodular disorders of the joints 
of fingers or toes, some of which presented considerable difficul- 
ties in the diagnosis especially in the differentiation between true 
gout and tuberculosis. He admits that the clinical and roent- 
genologic aspects of these two disorders arc similar in some 
respects. Both arc characterized by pains, articular swellings, 
redness of the skin and formation of fistulas ; x-ray e.xamination 
occasionally reveals cystic destruction of tltc bone without or 
almost without increased density of tlie bone and with small 
sequesters and roundish masses. However, there are also some 
differences : uratic gout is characterized clinically by the well 
known attacks of pain and by the fact that the fistulas secrete 
whitish masses, uric acid, which are rarely mixed with pus. The 
x-ray examination in these cases reveals in the destroyed part 
of the bone little or no densification ; the nodules appear in most 
cases entirely "light,” in rare cases cloudy, secondarily calcified 
and ossified. Tuberculosis, on the other hand, is characterized 
by moderate pains ; there arc no real attacks. The fistulas secrete 
caseous masses, small sequesters and pus; some of these fistulas 
are cascated abscesses. The e.xamination with x-rays discloses 
densification of the bones, and the attached masses arc usually 
cloudy and occasionally contain small sequesters. If made with 
care, x-ray examination usually permits a correct diagnosis. To 
be sure, errors do occur. One of the cases which the author 
identified as gout had previously been diagnosed as chondroma 
of the bone and again as osteitis fibrosa C 3 Stica. In some cases 
even x-ray examination will not permit a differentiation between 
gout and tuberculosis, and only an operation will clarify the 
cpe. It will reveal either uric acid or tuberculous pus, occa- 
sionally with bacilli. Examinations of the urine and of the 
blood are of value if they produce positive results, but they are 
of no significance if they produce negative results. 

Hiinchener medizinische Wocbenschrift, Munich 

80: 1549-1572 (Oct. 27) 1939. Partial Inde.x 
Articular Bullet IVounds, G. Jlagnus.— p. 1549. 

•Azosulfainidc in Treatment of Cholangitis and Its Experimental Founda- 
tion. R. Manckc, K. Flotncr and W. Siede. — p. 1550 
Treatment of Epidemic Jleningitis with Albucid (Acctyl Sulfanilamide). 
R, Frohlicn. — p. 1555. 

Interruption of Pregnancy and Sterilization on Basis of Cardiac Indica- 
tions. F. Lange. — ^p. 1557. 

Azosulfamide in Cholangitis. — Mancke and bis associates 
show that bactcriocholia must be strictly differentiated from 
biliary infection. Studies in nearly 1,000 cases revealed that 
bacteria arc present in many cases in which infection is absent. 
After reviewing the bactcriologic aspects of cholangitis and the 
customarj- tberapculic methods, they point out that in recent 
years chemotherapy has assumed great importance from the 
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Standpoint of choleresis and of disinfection. As regards cholerc- 
sis, the parenteral administration of the pure bile acids signified 
a considerable advance. However, as regards the possibilities 
of disinfection of the biliary tract the chemotherapeutic measures 
still lack a good foundation. Combinations of bile acids with 
disinfecting agents have been recommended for disinfection, but 
little is known regarding their elimination and their bactericidal 
effect. Since derivatives of sulfanilamide have been used in 
infections with cocci and with organisms of the coli group, and 
since such infections are often found in the biliary tract, the 
authors decided to make experimental and clinical studies on 
the use of azosulfamide. Experiments on dogs with biliary 
fistulas concerned its elimination. The clinical observations were 
made on extensive material of a clinic in Leipzig, where azo- 
sulfamide has been used in treatment of biliary disorder the last 
eighteen months. It was administered orally in a dosage of 
three times 0.6 Gm., usually in combination with hydrochloric 
acid-pepsin or intramuscularly (from 5 to 10 cc. of a 2.5 per 
cent solution) ; or, to intensify the action, these two forms of 
application were combined for the duration of si.x days. In 
combination with the customary dietetic and physical therapy, 
medication with azosulfamide produced good therapeutic results. 
In some cases cure was rapid with a critical defervescence. The 
authors gained the impression that azosulfamide is particularly 
valuable in cases of inflammatory diseases of the biliary tract 
which are accompanied by acute symptoms, such as high fever, 
colic-like pains and more or less pronounced jaundice. The 
inflammatory symptoms react especially well to azosulfamide. 
Moreover, the general condition improves rapidly in cases in 
which the cholangitis has a septic character and is accompanied 
by chills and malaise. On tlie other hand, in chronic infections 
of the biliary tract, azosulfamide produced no improvement. 


Problemy Tuberkuleza, Moscow 

Pp, 1-127 (No. 8) 1939. Partial Index 

Bgsic Principles in Surgery of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. N, C. Stoyko. 
— p. 3. 

•Complications and Exacerbations Following Thoracoplasty. A. S. 
Kapushchevskyy and A. G, Kiselev, — p. 10. 

Alcoholization of Phrenic Nerve as ^lethod of Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. G. N. Simenshteyn, — p, 16. 

Combination of Phrenico-Exeresis and Cervical Sympathetic Block in 
Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. jNI. Alperin and I. E. 

Komman. — ^p. 19. 

Treatment of Tuberculous Empyema with Diluted Solution of Sodium 
Hypochlorite. A. V. Pakhomov, I. A. Shakleyn and E. L. Papyshcva. 
— p. 23. 

Complications Following Thoracoplasty. — ^According to 
Kapushchevskyy and Kiselev, the most frequent complications 
after a thoracoplasty are those involving the pulmonary tissue. 
They present themselves, as a rule, either as asymptomatic 
atelectases or atelectatic pneumonias. The authors consider 
the latter an allergic inflammatory phenomenon caused by the 
tuberculous virus. Atelectasis, when accompanied by consid- 
erable exudate, may resemble a massive pneumopleuritis. The 
satisfactory condition of the patient, absence of displacement 
of the heart to the opposite side and rapid absorption of the 
exudate speak for atelectasis. Postoperative pneumonias result- 
ing from infection of the pulmonary tissues with virulent 
organisms and not associated with atelectasis is a grave com- 
plication. Complications involving the opposite side are rare. 
Cardiovascular decompensation has not been frequently observed. 


Nederlandscb Tijdschrift v. Geneeskunde, Amsterdam 

53 : 5715-5342 (Dec. 9) 1939. Partial Index 
Hemolvtic Icterus in Children. E. Carter. — p. 5719. 

Prophylaxis of Infantile Eczema. J. J. Nenteboom. — p. 5723. 

Gold in Treatment of Bronchial Asthma. F. Byuman. — p. 5728. 
•Chemotberapy of Gonorrhea in the Male. M. K. Polano. — p. 573— 
Hepatic Calculi. B. A. Benavente.— p. S73S. 

Chemotherapy of Gonorrhea in the Male. — Polano desig- 
nates as chemotherapy of gonorrhea the oral or parenteral 
administration of the deriratives of sulfanilamide. There is no 
a-^reement as to which of the different preparations is the most 
effective in gonorrhea. Of the basis of his experiences and 
data found in the literature, he concludes that suliapyr.d.ne pro- 
ruce 5 at p e^ent the best results. Among fi.ty male pat.en s 
yvho had been infected from three days to several months 
prtious to the onset of the chemotherapy, lorty-six "'ere «red 
bv the oral administration ot s“’' 3 P>ndme a one ^ 

fiVst three days the patients were given daih si.x tablcU 


0.5 Gm. each, then for three days four tablets daily, and finally 
for three days two tablets daily. In the majority of cases the 
criterion of cure was that ten provocations be successfully sus- 
tained, which consisted of four instillations of I per cent' solu- 
tion of silver nitrate, of two prostatic massages and of four 
bougienages. 

Nordisk Medicin, Helsingfors 

4:3501-3562 (Dec. 2) 1939. Partial Inde.x 
Hygiea 

Case of Pericarditis Due to Penetrating Foreign Bodv (Fish Bone). 
S. Wiholm.— p. 3521. 

Effect of Cold on Metabolism ivith Special Regard to Tuberculosis and 
Diabetes. E. Forsgren. — p. 3523. 

Investigations on Crenation of Red Blood Corpuscles. G. Tronnberg.— 
p. 3525. 

Case of Congenital Tuberculosis. A. Beskow.— p. 3527. 

Contribution to Question of Biologic Effect of Vitamin D. A, Wilton, 
— p. 3529. 

-Pathogenesis in Venous Thrombosis and Jfecbanical Prophylaxis. R. 
Fry'kholm. — p. 3534. 


Pathogenesis of Venous Thrombosis. — Frykholm states 
that his study of necropsy material comprising twenty-four cases 
with pulmonary embolism show four sources of beginning tlirom- 
bosis ; the musculature of the calf of the leg, the adductor mus- 
culature, the plantar region and the pelvic veins. An ascending 
thrombus seems to pass from these regions in the direction of 
the blood stream, while retrograde thrombosing is rare. Early 
clinical diagnosis of tlirombosis requires a thorough examina- 
tion of these four regions. Veins with varicose distention for 
a greater extent aiid tliin wails partly collapse during confine- 
ment in bed, whereupon intima lies against intima. This occurs 
particularly in the musculature of the calf of the leg and tlie 
adductor muscles, which take the least part in the active move- 
ments performed in bed and through which minimal amounts 
of blood pass. In addition there is mechanical pressure. The 
veins of the soles of the feet and the pelvis can also be assmned 
partly to collapse under certain conditions. Normal metabolism 
of the intima ' depends on contact with tlie circulating blood. 
When two intima layers are pressed against eacli other, a dis- 
turbance in the nutrition of the endothelium can easily occur. 
This injury of the blood vessel endotlielium is considered an 
important primary condition in the origin of thrombosis. Sub.- 
stances given off by the damaged endotlielium and by the 
thrombus promote coagulation, and the thrombus grows m the 
direction of the blood stream. In stagnant blood a red Ibroni- 
bus develops, in quickly flowing blood a white thrombus, n 
mechanical prophylaxis against thrombosis of the loner hm s 
the author believes that the veins of the loiver c.\'trcmitics inus , 
at least periodically, be sufficiently distended iWtIi oo ant 
the circulation in the threatened region be sufficient y r.ipi . 
Consequently he advocates raising the head of t le c ^ , 

that the patient has the feeling of slipping don n . . 

to active exercise of the muscles of the calf of le g > 
adductor group. 

4 : 3563-3636 (Dec. 9) 1939 

Hospitalstidende . 

•Calcinosis Circumscripta: Report of Case nitl. Clinical and Et.oloztc 

Considerations. E. Westerlund. p. 3563. Gastric Secretion. 

•Insulin Compared with Histamine as Stimulant for Gastric o 

P. Horstmann. — p. 3566. , 

Calcinosis Circumscripta. — Westerlund reports “ “ 

calcinosis circumscripta in a woman aged a4 nitt sim ‘ 
Raynaud’s disease. The frequent occurrence of the con i i 
cases of scleroderma and Raynaud’s disease- is emphasize . 
increased calcium content in scleroderma in connection ni 


chronic traumas, when this combination occurs, is 


assumed I'l 


be the cause of the manifestation of calcinosis circumscrip 
The question remains, the author says, whether similar con 
ditions prevail in the uncomplicated cases and those comphea c 
with Raynaud’s disease. 

Insulin Compared with Histamine as Stimulant tor 
Gastric Secretion. — Horstmann tested these two agents in 
cases of ncurolo.gic or psychiatric disordcr.s, one witli nonr.o- 
cliylia, five witli achylia. Fractionate alcohol te-.t meals vC’'-' 
given. In all cases insulin was more effective than histaniir.c. 
and insulin caused secretion of gaztric juice wliere the histamnic 
Iiad no effect. The value of iii-ulin in anxious, depre-sed prAients 
without appetite is stressed. 
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The purpose of these lectures is to explore 
tlie realm of the so-called affective disorders, 
especially those states of mental conflict and 
maladjustment with predominantly physical 
complaints. I hope we may stimulate in you 
who are about to go out as practitioners in medi- 
cine an interest in this generally neglected and 
ofttimes unrecognized field. 

A London physician ^ discussing the curricu- 
lums of medical students said “What they really 
need to know is the Art of Living. And how is 
that to he taught?” I have often felt that these 
patients would never have needed help, would 
never have been ill, if they had had an ample 
and wholesome background, a philosophy of 
life, an established code of conduct to buffer 
the strains of ordinary life. 

In any type of practice one is constantly seeing 
this class of patient, hut for the internist it 
constitutes a large percentage of his practice. 
This may be due partly to the fact that having 
made the rounds of the general practitioners 
and of specialists wlio have not looked beyond 
their limited fields such patients finally come 
in for a complete diagnostic work-up. In a 
practice limited to internal medicine, psycho- 
neurosis as a primary or secondary diagnosis 
may be found to outnumber all others in fre- 
quency except the cardiovascular diseases and 
llie endocrine disorders. It occurs as frequently 
as gastrointestinal disturbances. It is consider- 
ably more common than the pneumonias or 
Iilood dyscrasias. 

Tins is a situation that often stuns and hafUes 
the young practitioner making his first contact 
with ])rivalc practice. At school and even in the 
teaching hospital he has mechanized his study 
of the patient. Physiologicallv, anatomically 
and even pathologically he ha's been dealing 
with a fairly definite science. In the study of 
patients, routine questions arc asked regarding 
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subjective symptoms, iihysical signs are elicited 
and laborator}' investigations galore are made; 
then the results are tabulated and correlated 
much as an engineer would work with his slide 
rule, and a definite diagnosis is established. 
Treatment is almost as routine, and one has a 
glow of satisfaction over, one’s workmanlike 
technic. When the physical and laboratory 
observations fail to fit the subjective sjauptoms 
tlie patient is dismissed with a blithe “Well, we 
can find nothing wrong with you” and the diag- 
nosis is filed as “No disease found.” But there 
IS something wrong, there is something wrong 
or these people would not be appealing for 
help, and the private practitioner cannot so 
blithely dismiss the sufferer who has come to 
him for help. 

THE PROPER APPROACH 

Psychosomatic disease may be defined as a 
condition in which the chief complaint is usually 
physical, the subjective symptoms are usually 
out of all proportion to the phj'sical findings, 
and there is always an underlying and often 
obscure mental or psychic disorder based on a 
constitutional inadequacy and on some environ- 
mental or circumstantial conflict. 

In organic disease the symptoms are clearcut 
and are apt to be minimized b3' the patient. In 
the affective disorders the complaints seem to 
spread out like the waves on a pool of water into 
which a stone has been thrown, where though 
the primarj' disturbance is realh' slight the 
turmoil of the waters is great. Nevertheless 
these somatic manifestations are due to some 
real functional or mild organic disorder. TIica' 
are not imaginarAL True, tlie patient’s tlireshold 
to pain and discomfort is lowered or he com- 
pensates poorly for his disabilihL But where 
there is a plmsical complaint there is an under- 
hung pliA’sical defect that needs attention. Inci- 
dentalh' the patient who is having neurogenic 
hut nevcrtlieless verj’ real abdominal distress 
inaA’ rightl\' be much dissatisfied with the medi- 
cal opinion that because the gastrointestinal 
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series and other investigations are negative 
there is nothing wrong witli him. In fact the 
somatic complaints offer an opportunity to the 
I)hysician to give the patient relief and thereby 
Avin his confidence and trust much more effec- 
tively than psychotherapy alone could ever do. 

It is unfortunate that in the mind of the lay- 
man there is a stigma attached to mental dis- 
orders, but he does resent being told that his 
trouble is all “nerves” and resents being sent to 
a phj'sician who treats only “nerves.” The 
neurasthenic patient seldom consults his doctor 
for nervousness but rather for indigestion or 
palpitation of the heart or for some other physi- 
cal ailment, and he is more interested in the 
relief of these s}'mptoms than in diagnosis. A 
patient who had had severe headaches all her 
life once told me that because there Avas noth- 
ing organically AATong Avith her she had been 
referred to a ps3'chiatrist, that she had been 
psj'choanatyzed and had been told that she was 
a Peter Pan type of indiA'idual, that she Avould 
haA'e been all right if she could haA'e remained 
a child and that it Avas a mistake for her to have 
assumed the strain and obligations of married 
life and motherhood. “Well,” she said, “That 
may be true, but Avhat am I going to do about 
it noAv? I still have headaches.” 

I do not Avish to minimize the help that may 
be rendered bj' ps3'chiatric consultation and 
advice but Avhat is needed in the attending plw- 
sician is not a highl3' specialized knoAvledge of 
ps3'chiatr3" or of an3" other of the specialties but 
rather a breadth of medical vision and skill that 
Avill enable him to make the patient comfortable. 
In addition he must have a large fund of 
patience and compassion and common sense so 
that he can establish contact AAdth the patient 
and win his confidence. The proper approach 
to these cases might, therefore, be said to be 
one-third ps3'chiatric, one-third ph3'sical and 
one-third compassionate guidance in the Art of 
Living. 

AVHY THEA' SEEK RELIEF 

With somatic complaints looming large in the 
patient’s consciousness and with the treatment 
of these ph3’sical ailments so important, Avhat 
then are the disorders for Avhich the ps3'cho- 
neurotic person seeks relief? By far tlie largest 
number (37 per cent of a series of 2.50 cases 
studied) complain primarily of gastrointestinal 
disturbances. Although positive and often 
severe, the sA-mptoms usually fail to fit any 
established pattern. Quite typical are post- 
prandial bloating and distention, intestinal gas 
with eructation and flatus, migratory and ill 
defined pains, constipation often alternating 
Avilh diarrhea, and most characteristic of all 
a real or alleged idiosyncrasy for many common 
foods Gastrointestinal roentgenograms m these 
cases are negative except for evidence some- 
times of disorders of motility and penstalsrs. 


and gastric anal3'sis reveals no disturbances of 
gastric acidity or rate of secretion. This is 
important to remember in treatment Avhcre 
belladonna and its derh’atives are usually indi- 
cated but Avhere alkalis so commonly giA-en for 
nervous indigestion are not. In fact, the giving 
of alkalis may aggravate an already existing 
alkalosis of nervous origin. 

Second in order of frequenc3" cardio- 
A^ascular symptoms (a primary complaint in 
1/ per cent of the series). In these cases there 
is palpitation, irregularit3' due to premature con- 
tractions, and precordial pain usually described 
as either a constant mild ache or as a sharp 
sticking or pricking sensation not related to 
exertion. This pain is utterty unlike the pain 
of coronar3'^ disease Avith its squeezing sub- 
sternal oppression or its severe knifelike slab- 
bing pain through the precordium or radiating 
to the arm. Patients AA’ith neurogenic heart 
disease alwa3’s claim to be short of breath on 
exertion, but this is obviousl3" not a true dysp- 
nea. Not infrequently this t3q)e of patient has 
been told b3" some casual ph3'^sician that he or 
she had a “w^eak heart” and lias taken digitalis. 
This is tragic, because the patient becomes 
heart conscious and a cardiac neurasthenic. It 
is so much easier to convince patients that tiiere 
is sometliing Avrong than that there is nothing 
AATong. Examination of these individuals often 
shoAA's poor reaction of pulse and blood pres- 
sure to change of position and exercise but 
essentiall3’' negatNe electrocardiographic mani- 
festations. The trouble is obviously' due to 
symipathetic nerA'ous system imbalance and call.s 
for sedation, regular graduated e.vercise, and 
reassurance in large doses. 

The psychoneurotic patient seldom 
symiptoms to one bodily system. In fac i is 
quite characteristic that in giA'ing his us 
psy'choneurotic indiA'idual seems to ^ 
gling mess of dysfunclioning organ.s. Qi ■ 
directed at Ihe aose and ll.rnnl, l.c ojes and 
ears, the cardioA'asciilar system, 1 1 . 

gastrointestinal system, the u, 

tein and so on throughout all mono 

reveal some complaint. i r cn 

The general complaint of malaise am /* 
ability is most common (a primary 
14 per cent of the cases). It is characteristic < 
this is malaise rather than fatigabilily. m 
patient is tired AA'hen he Avakes up, tired am 
ambilionless during the day, and tired Avhen ic 
goes to bed at night. Yet AA’hen called on or 
something that lias to be done be sonichoAV 
forgets himself and musters the strength to do u- 
rids symptom is a source of Avorry to 1 ho 
examining pby.sician and of expense to the 
[latient because of its suggeslivencss in ditfer- 
mtial diagnosis. One must consider and rule 
Jill anemia, hypothyroidism, hidden cancer, 
nasked renal disease’ Avilh toxic symptoms, lox- 
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emia from hidden foci of infection, myasthenia 
gravis, hypoglycemia, early Addison’s disease, 
tuberculosis and, of course, syphilis in one of 
its bizarre manifestations. Malaise is a trouble 
making symptom because it is essential^ mental 
and not physical in origin. It is a protective 
mechanism against the demands of the World. 
But it can be labeled neurogenic in origin only 
by a system of elimination. In its specific treat- 
ment mild sedation often accomplishes more 
than stimulation, although a morning dose of 
amphetamine sulfate often seems indicated. 

“Aches and pains” was the primary complaint 
in 10 per cent of the cases as well as a secon- 
dary complaint in most of the others. This ma}' 
take the form of a general myositis or of definite 
backache, headache or neuritis. The s5TOptoms 
are often so vague that one wonders if they are 
real, but so persistent that one is forced to con- 
clude that they are due to toxemia, possibly 
gastrointestinal in origin or due to neurovascu- 
lar disturbances. Massage and physical therapj’ 
often bring welcome relief in these cases. This 
is the t3'pe of s5'mptom which is apt to make 
the patient the slave of the medicine bottle or 
of many bottles, especially if the hurried and 
distraught physician reaches for his prescription 
pad at the recital of each new ache. Better per- 
haps to mix a little tolerance for discomfort 
with some of the medication. 

MENOPAUSAL SYMPTOMS 

The next group (7 per cent of the series) is 
of considerable interest and more gratihdng to 
work with because specific treatment yields such 
encouraging results. This is the group with 
menopausal sjTuptoms. The s5Tnptom complex 
is one that is almost classic in its uniformitj-. 
Tliere is malaise and A'ct restlessness. There is 
an occipitocervical neuralgic “headache.” There 
are vasomotor disturbances manifesting them- 
selves as “hot flashes” and excessive perspiration 
— a per.spiration started by e.xcitement rather 
than Iw exertion. There is often palpitation of 
the heart and sometimes irregularities due to 
cxtrasj'stoles. Intestinal indigestion is not an 
uncommon complaint. Changes in the character 
and regularity of the menses is usual. And 
finally there is arthritis of the menopause, 
])robably secondary to vasomotor dysfunction. 
This arthritis typically affects first 'the knees 
and the proximal phalangeal joints. The patient 
complains of some pain and stiffness in going 
uj) stairs and of stiffness and swelling of the 
finger.s. The swelling, when it occurs, is due 
to periarticular tissue edema. X-rav examina- 
tion, which is at first cntirelj- negative, will 
later typically show degeneration of the svnovial 
membrane and of the end of the honk, and 
Iiypertroplnc lipping of the joint margins. These 
.^•mptoms are presumably due to endocrine dys- 
function and the treatment is specific — the 


administration of estrogenic substance, prefer- 
ablj' parenterally, and of th)-roid if it is indi- 
cated or tolerated. Treatment of the condition 
is otherwise sj-mptomatic such as mild sedation, 
atropine for the hj-perhidrosis, and dietary 
restriction for the indigestion. The psj'choneu- 
rotic state so often accompanying the meno- 
pause is not to my mind an endocrine born 
disorder. It is undoubtedly caused or aggra- 
vated by the somatic complaints; but of its real 
basis I shall treat later. 

It is not uncommon for otolar3mgologists to 
see the ps3'choneurotic first (5 per cent of this 
series referred the trouble primarily to the nose 
and throat). The complaint is usually of a sore- 
ness or aching in the throat or of nasal S3mip- 
toms in spite of a grossly negative ph3'sical 
examination. In the differential diagnosis a 
masked infection wdth Vincent’s spirochete must 
be kept in mind, and there are cases of peri- 
dental Vincent’s invasion w'ithout the usual 
ulceromembranous lesion, wdien a sore and ach- 
ing throat normal in appearance is the only 
sign.- How'ever there are many cases for wdiich 
there seems to be no physical basis and w'hich 
must be labeled as purely neurogenic in origin. 

There is very definitely an arthritis that is 
t3'pical of the ps3'choneurotic state. It is hyper- 
trophic in type and although chronic in its 
course is subject to more variation than the 
usual hypertrophic 'arthritis of old age. The 
treatment other than that aimed at the ps3'chic 
background is as it would be for the other 
arthritides. Arthritis w'as the primary com- 
plaint in 4 per cent of our series. 

Strangely enough, genito-urinary complaints 
seem rare as the outstanding s3'mptom (3 per 
cent). Even neuroses based on sexual mal- 
adjustment manifest themselves first elsewdiere 
in the bod3'. Cutaneous lesions, especiall3^ pru- 
ritus, occur occasionall3% as does low"^ grade 
fever. The neurogenic fever is a constant source 
of worry to tlie attending ph3’sician because of 
the fact that, although ever3" possible cause of 
fever has been investigated and discarded, one 
alwaA's fears that something has been over- 
looked. However, in spite of this apprehension 
and of a desire to follow' the daih’ temperature 
curve as a stock broker might follow the ticker 
tape, it is usuall3' advisable to have the patient 
throw' away his thermometer and forget his 
fever. 

TAKING THE HISTOEY 

In the taking of the histor3', the recital of the 
pln-sical ailments usually rushes on in an unend- 
ing stream, the patient often somew'hat petu- 
lanlh' brushing aside 3113' attempt on the part of 
the examiner to direct his recital into any well 
ordered plan or description of ain- recognized 
sA'mplom complex. Yet of the ]is3'chic factors 

2. Harrow, \V. 11.; Systemic HeactUm to Oral FusospirochetosW 
Without I.odtl Lesions. Ann. Int. Med. (Ocl.) 1938. 
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he usually says nothing until subtly pressed for 
information. How, therefore, is this so impor- 
tant information to be elicited and Avhen? It 
is essential that the past and present life of the 
patient he reconstructed. Leading questions are 
asked and hints of conflict or, maladjustment are 
followed up as tangents from the main line of 
questioning as they arise. ‘AYhere did 3’ou live 
as a child? What did jmur father do? Were 
you comfortalily provided for? Was A'our home 
life happy? Did j^ou enjoy school?” Answers 
to these personal and pertinent questions elicited 
in a SA'mpathetic and tactful way will often 
reveal a faulty background which partially 
explains the present mental slate. “What did 
you do after jmu left school? Did a’ou enjoj' 
3'our work?” The wistful eagerness with which 
this last question is often answered in the affirm- 
ative is illuminating and pathetic. “Where did 
you meet your present husband? \^’'hat is he 
like and what does he do? What does your 
immediate family consist of, that is, who consti- 
tute 3'our houseliold?” In-IaAvs who may he 
the unconsciousl}' irritating factors often reveal 
• themselves here. “Do jmu do jmur own house- 
work? What time do you get up in the morn- 
ing? What do 3'ou do after breakfast — and 
after lunch? Do j’ou find time for outside 
interests? Do you take any exercise? Have 
you any real hobbies?” 


BALANCING THE BOOKS 

After delving into the lives of patients, one is 
impressed with how poorly most individuals 
plan their lives for pleasure, for the use of their 
leisure hours. Yet when we balance our hooks 
at the end of life the two questions that it 
would seem must sum things up are “What 
have j'ou accomplished and more important still 
liow much fun have j-ou had— how much enjoj'- 
ment?” Often then in getting an answer to the 
questions "What do 3"ou do with jmur leisure 
time and what are A'our hobbies” one runs on a 
gold mine of information — thwarted desire.s, 
inhibitions, aimless and restless efforts at escape, 
or stolid resignation and lack of interest — the 
depth of the patient’s liackground. In fact, I 
often tliink that from the answer to ftiis ques- 
tion I can then and there make a prognosis. 
I am given a hint as to quality and quantity of 
the material witii which I have to work. And 
so the patient’s portrait begins to unfold. “What 
do von do Avilh yourself evenings? Do you have 
many friends?* Do you enjoy seeing them? 
Do aW get out to parties and dances and other 
forms of entertainment as much as you Avould 
like to?" Here sometimes for the first lime one 
uncovers evidence of marital incompatibility or 
of maladjustment to marriage. The husband 
comes liome tired and wants to read the paper 
and go to bed. The wife, anxious for escape 
from her oppressive “four walls, Avould like to 
do otherwise— or perhaps both husband and 


Avife, chafing at the hit, are tied doAvn by chil- 
dren who cannot be left alone. 

Detailed questioning Avith regard to sexual 
relationships are, of course, of great importance 
and fortunatel}', as the result of public education 
in these matters, such questions are not only 
not resented hut are welcomed as an oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems the patient has long 
wanted to discuss or at least to satisfy some 
natural curiosity. And again as tangents from 
this angle one often obtains an illuminating 
glimpse of some unsuspected character complex. 
I do not, hoAvever, believe that from the point of 
view of practical psy'chology most or even many 
mental problems can be laid at the door of 
sexual repression. 

In spite of or perhaps because of the intimate 
nature of these questions, it seems advisable to 
get this information at the time of the first visit. 
The patient is then usually in a mood to tell his 
Avhole story', his feelings tOAvard the physician 
are purely impersonal, and there is therefore 
apt to he less reticence than there Avould be 
later on; and perhaps most important of all at 
this time the patient has not yet centered his 
attention on the treatment and progress of his 
physical ailments. 

This type of questioning is not a very search- 
ing psychiatric examination. In fact it is not 
in one sense psy'chiatric at all. It merely consli- 
tutes an eflort on the part of the examiner to 
reconstruct the patient’s background and envi- 
ronment, to get a true picture of him as a human 
being and not as merely a physiologic and patho- 
logic machine. Francis Peabody “ in his mono- 
graph on “The Care of the Patient” said that 

“what is spoken of as a clinical ])iclure is no 
just a photograph of a man sick in bed; it is an 
impressionistic painting of the patien sui 
rounded by his home, his Avork, his ^ 
his friends, his joys, sorrows, hopes • 

. . . Evervbodv, sick or Aveil. IS affected 1.1 one 

way or another, consciously 
by' the material and spiritual forces n ‘ 
on his life, and especially to the ' 

maA' act as poAverful stimulants am ( cpr . • j ■ 

. .*. In all of your patients whose sympfo ■ 
are of functional origin the Avholc . 

diagnosis and treatment depends on your i s n 
into the patient's character and persona > 
and in every case of organic disease . 

complex interactions belAVcen the palholo..,! ■* 
processes and the intellectual processes a\ ik 


you must appreciate and consiiier if you aa 
be a Avise clinician.’’ 


oiild 


THE r.NDKItr.A'INr. rACTOIl 

We have then revicAved (he long list of somatic 
complaints, (hose oiilAvard physical signs of an 
inAvard spiritual restlcssnc.ss, Avliich bring l|'c 
patient to the doctor's office, an d avc have 1^ 
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these have not heen developed we cannot meet 
the demands made on us and we not onlj’ fai_ 
Imt create within ourselves a mental complex 
as we struggle with our inadequacy. 

A large numher of women and a smaller num 
l)er of the men (24 per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively in the series studied) have neuroses 
based on maladjustment to marital and home 
life. It is with considerable temerity that I 
approach the subject of marriage, hut as one 
reviews intimately the details of this relation- 
ship in the lives of patients and of friends one 
cannot hut reach the conclusion that American 
marriage often results in some bizarre situa- 
tions. The sexual instinct, the desire for a mate, 
is simple, fundamental and primitive. But mar 
riage instead of being the solution of a social 
and individual problem actuall}' creates prob- 
lems where none existed before — and this is true 
even where such obvious harassments as fam- 
ily dissension, financial worries, differences of 
social and educational background, and clashes 
of personality are nonexistent. It is pertinent 
to point out the factors that are so often causes 
of mental conflict and maladjustment. 

THE PLEDGE AT MARniAGE 

In the first place the pledge at the time of 
marriage with its “till death do us part” is too 
irrevocable in spirit. In spite of the ease of 
divorce, an individual with a highlj^ developed 
conscience or with a high sense of consideration 
for others (the t5q3e of individual that gets into 
mental quagmires), this type of person has a 
strong feeling of marital obligation and will not 
desert even an unworthy mate. On the other 
hand the unworthy mate often makes up her 
mind that she is not going to he deserted and 
creates a situation that is most difficult of solu- 
tion. From the medical point of view, divorce 
as an escape from an aggravating situation 
should he not onlj' legally' easy and fair hut 
also without social stigma. 

In addition to the finalil}' of marriage, which 
mentally depresses many individuals, there is 
often demanded a complete submergence of per- 
sonality which obliterates them as individuals. 
The I becomes We. Old friends are lost, old 
associations, even old habits, are given up in the 
interest of marriage. In other words, tlic indi- 
vidual is made over to fit the relationship 
instead of the individual finding a relationship 
that fits him— a situation calling for adjust- 
ments which are often the cause of mental con- 
flict. In women the failure to find in marriage 
the emotional outlet that was expected, the 
realization that marriage is a business and 
social partnership rather than an adventure in 
romance, often results in a repression neurosis 
In men, on the other hand, the domination and 
surveillance by their wives, more complete than , 
anvthing experienced under parental super- 
vision. breeds a connicl with instinctive desires 


that sometimes results in periodic debauchery, 
in alcoholism or in some other form of psychic 
escape. The actions of American men at a con- 
vention away from home and without their 
wives are pathetic evidence of the restraints 
and inhibitions under which they regularly live. 

A PAUADOXICAL SITUATION 

Not only may marital conflict cause somatic 
disorders hut the converse is also true. The 
possibility of chronic ill health in one’s partner 
may in accordance with the marriage vows be 
accepted as part of the contract, hut it may also 
result in frustration and resentment. Aiiotlier 
source of maladjustment is seen in women who 
prior to marriage have held . responsible and 
interesting positions and who after marriage 
find themselves alone and idle most of the day 
or at best engaged in petty household routine. 

In short, from the psyxhiatric point of view 
the problems of marriage are problems of the 
emotions or of the conflict of the emotions with 
experience. Furthermore, it seems that those 
who emolionally'^ need marriage the most, lho.se 
whose intensity of feeling calls for such outlet, 
are the individuals most likely to present these 
problems. The cause of this paradoxical situa- 
tion lies, I believe, in a misconception of the 
place of marriage in the psychic pattern. 

Sentiments may he said to he “organizations 
of the instinctive tendencies and consequently of 
the emotions around various objects.” Tlicrc is 
a need in life for a dominant central sentiment, 
“a star to hitch one’s wagon to.” This central 
sentiment should be invulnerably entrenched 
within oneself. The integrity of marriage i.s 
anything but invulnerable, its fate is sbareil 
between two individuals. Marriage should be a 
means to an end instead of an end in i / 

It cannot he the basis for a satisfactory ( onn 
nant central sentiment. If nh ' ... 

recognized, if marriage and the ^ • . 

around marriage were only 
more stable inslrniiienls, if in oilier i • • 

riage demanded less of its ‘ ‘ .. 

demanded of it, it would fit be ei 
psychic pattern. „ . 

Although in a larger sense all ’j 

lems are sexual problems, * 

incompatibility as a cau.se of allective di.so . 
is relatively unimportant. In women oss 
libido or actual frigidity is often 
a psychologic conflict. Sexual habits and re* 
tions sliouid be studied in each case ‘'"U . 
cause of aJniormalities determined if ' 

It should be rcincnibered that impotence m 
male and frigidity in the female are iiraclica|b 
always psychic rather than phy.sical in ongi"- 
For this reason they are most difficult to han- 
dle and after a p.sychoanalytic house cleaning 
glandular therapy, for its suggestive as well a'^ 
for its actual endocrine replacement value, is 
indicated. 
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One hears much of the problem of sex inhibi- 
tions in the unmarried. I feel that it is an over- 
emphasized problem. In the first place there is 
in these days more sexual freedom in the single 
state than there is for those under the restraint 
of marriage. In the second place it is perfectly 
possible for a person to get along without sexual 
intercourse if he has some other interests in life 
and if overzealous friends will refrain from 
meddling in his love life. Much unhappiness 
and sexual unrest are caused by our American 
overemphasis on sex. ^S^e are the most sex- 
conscious people in the world, and what should 
be instinctive and emotionall}’’ spontaneous 
becomes an artificially produced obsession. In 
spite of this, sex problems and in fact prob- 
lems of any sort are less common among the 
unmarried than among the married. 

BUSINESS WORRIES 

Of greater significance among psychoneurotic 
men than marriage and sex is business. (Worry 
or dissatisfaction in business will account for 
about 25 per cent of the cases.) The changing 
social order has created troublous economic 
situations which are causing more unhappiness 
than did the old order which they are tr3ing 
to change. It should be remembered that in 
these cases it is not long hours and hard work 
that cause the mental perturbation but rather the 
factors of fear and uncertainty and indecision 
which nag at the individual and interfere with 
his normal mental rhythm. As in marriage, there 
is sometimes the factor of frustration and dis- 
illusionment as a man finds his way to achieve- 
ment blocked or the validity of his ideals 
questioned. There are, of course, only two 
solutions to the problem, and from the psj'chi- 
atric point of view it is immaterial which road 
is taken. The patient must adjust himself to his 
environment, accept the inevitable or get into 
another line of work. 

It is of interest that grief, such as over the 
loss of husband or cbild or over some familj' 
calamilj’, accounts for the disturbed mental state 
in some of the women (8 per cent) but in men 
is rare as a neurogenic factor. The grief com- 
plex is, of course, simply a lack of adjustment 
to a loss, sometimes due to a pitiful lack of 
other sentiments and interests, and sometimes to 
a morose enjoyment of the emotion of sorrow 
or of the sj'mpathy that comes in its train. 

Two other etiologic factors apt to lie seen 
e.xchisively in women are conflicts due to familv 
complications (other tlian marital) and nervous 
exhaustion due to menial and phvsicai trauma 
Because there is so little that can be done for 
these groujis in a remedial way, it is fortunate 
that tlie two classes are small. Filial obliga- 
tions are often a depressing problem, but as 
long as one has a conscience there is no escape- 
as for trauma, it leaves scars that cannot be 
obliterated. 


The menopause is blamed for many of the 
depressive neuroses and in this woman has no 
monopoly. A male menopause, w'lWx mental and 
phj^sical s3TOptoms, is now described. As stated 
before, I do not believe this is endocrine in 
origin except that the somatic S3-mptonis due 
to the endocrine d3'sfunction are aggravating 
factors in precipitating a mental breakdown. 
Sometimes there is a constitutional instability 
and inadequac3’^ which will not stand the strain 
of any increased ph3'sical burden. Also it seems 
that often with the approach of the menopause 
the woman realizes keenl3' the end of her repro- 
ductive period and the approach of old age, in 
which because of menopausal s3anptoms the 
infirmities of age are emphasized. In balancing 
the books sbe realizes that the romance of child- 
hood, 3'oung womanhood and motherhood is 
over. Often she has nothing left but the com- 
panionship of an aging and often unfaithful 
spouse and she feels the world closing in around 
her. In the neuroses and h3-sterias of this period 
of life in both men and women, one is reminded 
of the final struggle of the fish before being 
gathered into the net. It is my impression that 
this ps3'choneurosis of the menopause is much 
more common in married than in single women, 
though both, of course, have the physical symp- 
toms. Fortunately this is usually a passing 
phase. In the normal individual, mental adjust- 
ments are made and middle and old age may 
prove to be the most serene and happ3- periods 
of life. 

CASE HISTORIES 

A few ease histories will illustrate the neuro- 
genic backgrounds I have been discussing and 
will help visualize and emphasize the problems ; 

As an example of the anxiety neuroses there is the 
case of a young Jew, manager of a small store. He 
consulted a physician because of chronic indigestion 
from which he had suffered for years. The mani- 
festation of this had been heartburn, eructation of 
gas, bloating and constipation. Several weeks before 
coming in he had fainted several times in one evening 
and on three occasions since that time. At other limes 
he had chills which had lasted from fifteen to thirty 
minutes. There had also recentlj- been considerable 
dizziness. It developed that he had been under medi- 
cal observation on numerous occasions and that all 
investigations, including gastrointestinal roentgeno- 
grams, had been negative except for evidence of a 
h3'permolililj’ of the intestinal tract. Cutaneous tests 
had revealed sensifivitj’ to several foods, but elimina- 
tion of these foods from his diet had failed to give 
an3' relief. A gastric analj’sis, electrocardiogram and 
basal metabolic rating had all been negative. This 
young man was found to work long and hard at his 
business, he took no exercise and he had no hobbies. 
He roomed with two business associates and said that 
their conversation in their olT hours was largely about 
their business. A repetition of the gastrointestinal 
studies and of the other laboratory procedures failed 
to reveal evidence of any organic disease. He was 
given symptomatic treatment and obtained enough 
relief to warrant his returning every few days for 
adjustment of his routine. AYliat this individual needed, 
of course, was a couiplelc change of personality with 
a resulting interest in activities, both physic.al and 
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mental, outside of his job, and better balance in his 
application to his work. 

Another case of the same type Avas that of a 35 year 
old seaman who complained of nervousness, arthritic 
pains, a postnasal discharge, indigestion, and worry 
over the firmness of an old hernial scar. A number 
of years before he had had a gonorrhea, which had 
apparently been thoroughly and effectively treated, 
and at another time he had been told that he had 
tuberculosis. In spite of repeatedly negative physical 
examinations he Avorried a great deal about both of 
these possible conditions. His mental state Avas further 
disturbed bj' a recent marriage and subsequent sepa- 
ration. He AA'as adA’ised to try to forget his physical 
symptoms, to settle his marital mixup, to seek a 
change of Avork and environment and fmallj', in the 
event of the need for medical attention, to seek the 
services of a psychiatrist rather than of a urologist. 

The 38 year old Avife of a government official, with 
her many symptoms and negative physical examina- 
tions, is a good example of the tremendous amount 
of ground that can be covered in a thorough study of 
one of these cases. When first seen her complaints 
AA^ere malaise and fatigability, anorexia, nausea and 
A’ague abdominal distress. She related that this was 
a recurrence of a symptom complex Avhich bad 
occurred several times previously and that complete 
examinations at each time had failed to reveal any 
organic disease. While she Avas under observation 
there Avere a number of interesting clinical episodes. 
She intermittently had an afternoon elevation of 
temperature, there Avas at times a severe neuralgic pain 
in the upper part of the hack, at other times there AA'as 
an unexplained discomfort betAveen the costal margin 
and the crest of the ilium on the right side, at another 
time she developed a temporomandibular synovitis, 
later she developed a severe urticarial rash accom- 
panied by an axillary and inguinal adenitis AA'hich 
Avas unexplained and Avhich subsided spontaneouslj', 
and intermittently she had a “black tongue.” Hers 
Avas one of the case AA'hich ahvays keeps the attending 
physician Avorrying over the possibility of missing 
some hidden condition, particularly in A'ieAV of the 
fact that there Avas never any demonstrable psycho- 
pathic factor AA'hich could explain her condition on a 
neurogenic basis. She Avas happily married, there 
Avere no financial Avorries, and she often made the 
statement that she had everything to live for and 
desired nothing as much as she desired getting aa'cII 
so that she could enjoy life. The patient Avas studied 
from eA'ery possible angle, and almost cA’ery knoAA'n 
test AA'as carried out on her in order to rule out possi- 
bilities in differential diagnosis. She has been treated 
by A'arious phj'sicians, both as an ambulatorj- patient 
and in sanatoriums, and is noAv in a mental hospital 
Avith an established diagnosis of constitutional inade- 
quac3'. One of the psj'chiatrists Avho had had her 
under observation for some time explains her mental 
condition on this basis: Her premarital life AA'as 
unsatisfactorA’ and somcAA-hat unhappy. She rather 
pictured married life as an ideal stale Avhere she 
would be relicA-ed of all disagreeable re.sponsibilities 
and distasteful duties, but as time passed and she 
failed to realize these expectations her unformulated 
and unconscious hopes began to fall doAvn about her, 
leading at first to anxiety and later to depression. 
He pofnted out that behind' all this, of course, is a lack 
of training and preparation for normal liA-ing AA-bich 
left her with a rather infantile personalilj'. 

In the 3‘> vear old Avife of an automobile .salesman, 
we see an e'xample of the vague somatic complaints 
that niav be traced to marital incompatibility. She 
first consulted mo with a complaint o periods of 
lassitude AAbich she bad bad intcrmittcnlly since llie 
birth of her first child Iavo and onc-lialf years before 
the condition being Avorse since the birth of the 
second child three months before. She suspected Ih. 


her trouble might be due to hypothyroidism, for Avliicli 
she had been treated in the past, and a basal mcl.i- 
bolic test revealed a rate of minus 19. Thyroid medi- 
cation, hoAA'CA'er, failed to relieA’e her svniptoms. It 
AA'as rather typical of this Avoman that although she 
Avas in essentially good health and had before her 
marriage been actiA'e in sports she noAV took no e.\cr- 
cise, had no hobbies and Avas inactiA'e socially, although 
she said she still Avas gregarious in her tendencic.s. 
In other Avords, she seemed to have lost all ambition 
and interest in life. AdA'ice AA'ith regard to the need 
for exercise and a general change in her habits brought 
no results and finally in a discussion of sexual rela- 
tionships Avhere she admitted loss of libido she stated 
frankly that she had neA'er reallj’ been in love Avilli licr 
husband and AA'as noAA' bored AA'ith him and Avith 
married life. Divorce Avas discussed quite frankly Avilli 
both the patient and her husband, and it is interesting 
that, although no definite step Avas taken in this diree- 
tion, _ dragging the problem out into the open and 
offering a Avay out Avas in itself enough to bring at least 
partial relief from the somatic complaints. 

A young Avoman aa'Iio had been married for only one 
year Avas referred to us by her mother because of 
malaise and loss of weight. She had no other com- 
plaints and her phj'sical examination AA'as entirely 
negative. It Avas only on the third visit and after con- 
siderable insistence on the part of the examiner that 
she admitted unhappiness in her marriage due to 
financial and social restrictions. On the next visit and 
after further questioning it developed that her marriage 
had been precipitated because of a supposed pregnancy 
and that she really Avished to escape from a situation 
into AA'hich she had been forced. As in the preceding 
case, as soon as a solution of the problem Avas pre- 
sented in the form of separation and subsequent 
divorce the patient Avas relieA'ed of her nmlnise and 
immediately started to regain the lost AA'cigbt. _ 

That psy'choneurosis does not ahvays result 
of Aveight is shOAvn b}' the case of a Avoman of 4t> 
Avho consulted me primarily because of overAVoiglu. 
Except for a mild indigestion Iherc AVcrc no other com- 
plaints until at a later date the patient said that s 
had for some time felt “bad all over,” and the husband 

rcA'caled a background of considerable marital inco 

patibility and Avorry over finances. It is possible H a 
OA'ereating either as a manifestation of nenou. ■ • 
bilitj' or as an effort to satisfy' an une.xplain ‘ _ 

may be a not infrequent manifestation 1-. 

"T^Lewife of 27. in very.umdei^e^cirmmjst^c^ 
one night co/^^p and vonnting. She 

nine months. There Avas a slight deAat.on 

lure and there Avas sufficient tent ^nnendcclomA', 

in the right lower quadrant to 

in spite of a normal ''J* « Jf ,i,c trouble and a 

CA'cr, Avas obA'iously not tlie cau.st rntisinK 

small ovarian cyst, Avhich might i,a(l 

some discomfort, Avas removed. Jum ] 
a normal conA'alescence but on the day ■ • . 

discharged to her home she bad a nerAO . 
again a slight elevation of temperature. Uac _ 
cecding several AA-eeks there AA-ere recurrent ‘ 
nausea accompanied by nervousness, tremor an | 
ing. On intensiA'c questioning it Avas '■c''‘^al 

sides her OAvn children she had a Lnil 

rccentlv come to live Avilli them. He aa-.-is ‘'P''‘^P' 
apparehllv also liad some mental deterioration 
had resulted in a fear of liini by the patient and dr • 
at niglit about the hoy’s allacks. 1 fell, of con^' 
that this Avoman had liad an unnecessary ' 

Avhicli might lia\'e been avoided if heforehand m 
could have been known about the family siliinlwn. 

A not unallraclivc Jcavcss of 3!) Avas referred to 
for a heart exnniinntinn because of symptoms of p.ail 
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tafion with exertion and excitement, shortness of 
breath with exertion, precordial pain, and occasional 
spells of faintness. Other somatic complaints were a 
pain in the right flank and back, intestinal indigestion, 
and a mild productive morning cough. A cardio- 
vascular e.xamination, including an electrocardiogram, 
was entirely negative. The woman was the wife of 
the proprietor of a store in which, up to two years 
before, she had worked as a cashier, at which time 
she had had a nervous breakdown. Her present 
attack had been preceded by hard work at the store, 
worry over the building of a home, and some conflict 
over some of her husband’s family. She volunteered 
the information that before marriage she had lived 
in a large Eastern city where she had been in charge 
of a show room in a woman’s clothing store xvith 
thirty models under her and where there was always 
laughter and life and activitj'. Marriage had meant 
for her giving this all up, because at first her husband 
objected to her working and she was left sitting alone 
all day in an apartment twiddling her thumbs and 
smoking cigarcts. The greatest excitement of the day 
was going out to dinner with her husband. Here, 
of course, is an example of a woman who did not have 
suflicient background to build a life of her OAvn, who 
was unable to adjust herself to marriage, and who 
was annoyed and disturbed by the nagging pettiness 
of the life she was forced to lead. Such mental con- 
flict and maladjustment resulted in sympathetic ner- 
vous system instability, which of course explained all 
of the somatic complaints. 


It is quite obvious that, quoting again from 
Francis Peabody, “What is spoken of as a clini- 
cal picture is not just a photograph of a man 
sick in bed; it is an impressionistic painting of 
the patient surrounded by his home, his work, 
his relatives, his friends, his joys, sorrow's, hopes 
and fear,” 


Somatic complaints — indigestion, cardiovascu- 
lar disorders, malaise, neuralgia and the rest — 
originate in the psyclioneuroses usually tlirough 
disUirbance of the so appropriately called 
sympathetic nervous system. And, conversely', 
in some instances a minor physical disorder 
dragging on an unstable nervous system precipi- 
tates a psj'choneurosis. In either event patient 
and sympathetic treatment of these physical dis- 
oi’ders is most essential. It is apropos to say 
here that, in the handling of these cases from 
both the mental and the physical angle, it is 
necessary that lime he given generously to each 
patient. I am reminded of the anecdote of one 
of our great clinicians w'ho was seeing a case 
in consultation in a small toxvn near Baltimore. 
One of Ihe doctors w’ith him whispered that if he 
hurried lie could catch a certain train hack to 
the city. The consultant replied that thev could 
afford to miss the train hut that above all things 
they could not afford to he in a hurry. 

This is certainly (he attitude that one must 
hiKc in aUenipting (o treat these contrary and 
difficult cases, and in addition to this there is 
no condition (hat I know' of w'here scrupulous 
allentiou to the details of treatment is more 
miportant. There is a temptation to give pla- 
cebos and to meet each new ailment with a new 
prescription as the patient expects the physician 


to do. There is, however, more constructive 
benefit in giving to the patient in addition to the 
necessary' medication a little insight into the 
cause of the somatic complaint, and a little 
encouragement to subordinate the symptoms if 
they are, as is common, top engrossing an inter- 
est or if the threshold to pain is too low' or 
the tolerance poorly developed. 

Treatment of the basic neurosis may take one 
of several forms. Suggestion w'ith its placebos 
for the soma and hy'pnotism for the psy'che has 
been abandoned as being of little permanent 
value. Persuasion alone is effectual because it 
calls for constant application. Persuasion is a 
crutch on which the patient leans and w'ithout 
w'hicb be is again helpless. It cannot be dis- 
pensed from the doctor’s office. It is used in 
sanatorium care but is of value only' as a tempo- 
rary expedient. Incidentally, since the accep- 
tance of persuasive guidance by' the patient is 
based on respect or even affection for the pliy'- 
sician dispensing it, since its success is depen- 
dent on continuous faith in another i>erson, 
it is wrong in principle, because w'hat the patient 
needs is self reliance and self discipline. Com- 
pulsion, Avere it possible, might in many cases 
be the therapeutic ansAver. The family' and 
friends of patients, and in fact society at large, 
AA'Ould, hoAvever, hardly' support a regimen of 
seA'erily' and disciplinary routine. Yet circum- 
stances sometimes accomplish this Avhen the 
neurotic patient receiving sympathetic and 
expensive sanatorium care loses liis money', is 
faced by an unsympathetic Avorld and is in 
consequence suddenly cured. One sees less 
' psychoneurosis among men tlian among W'omen 
partly liecanse economic compulsion forces the 
man to keep his emotions under control, 
AA'hereas his Avife, better protected and Avith 
some one else to do the Avorrying, giA'es Avay' to 
hers. I heard recently' a story' of a prosperous 
and neurotic patient w'ho insisted on an inter- 
A’icw' AA'ith a prominent psj'chiatrist. The psychi- 
atrist Avas just ready to leaA'e for a summer 
A'acation hut under the insistence of the patient 
and his family was persuaded to delay' his 
departure. Tiie patient arrived and Avas asked 
to tell his story'. As lie recited his Avoes the 
mountains and streams Avere, I suppose, beckon- 
ing his doctor listener and AA’hen ilie story' Avas 
finished lie looked at the patient and said lilunlly 
I “Well, Avhat of it?” The patient under the sting 
i of this rebuff straightened out his mental proc- 
esses and needed no further Irealmeiit. Tin's Ava.s 
an unusual situation and an unusual patient; 
neA'ertheless the story' has its point, and I think 
AA’e may' he justly' accused of .sometimes encour- 
aging AA'ith too much symjiathy some of tJic 
■ psy'choneurotic stales. 

Tlie treatment of choice is psychoanalysis, 

I with the patient being made to understand him- 
i .self, to appreciate the mechanism of the inter- 
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relation of his mental conflicts and his ph3'sical 
distress, to minimize his sjmiptoms through this 
realization of their significance, and to recog- 
nize his limitations. As mentioned before, the 
will to get well is indispensable to recover}'^ and 
the hopeless cases are those in which a life of 
ihvalidism is easier and more interesting than a 
battle for existence with inadequate mental 
equipment. 

THE WEIR MITCHELL REGIjSIEN 

When the psj'choneurosis is completelj’ dis- 
abling, the old Weir Mitchell treatment is often 
most effective. It is sound in theorj^ and efficient 
in its application. The patient is, after careful 
clinical studj', put in an institution, preferably 
a quiet convalescent or nursing home. He is 
completely isolated from his old environment 
and an effort is made to start him off anew, 
physically and psychically. An efficient and 
sympathetic nurse is essential. Except for the 
visits of the doctor and the nurse he is com- 
pletety shut off from the outside world. He 
is not even allowed to receive or to write letters. 
He is put to bed and placed on a semistarvation 
diet. After a few daj's, if there is no serious 
gastrointestinal disorder, the diet is rapidly 
increased and the patient’s first new interest 
is perhaps in his food and in his increase in 
weight. Massage and hydrotherapj', which at 
first are sedative in character but later more 
vigorous, are part of the regimen, and the visit 
of the masseur comes as an added diversion and 
interest. Later, occupational therapy of some 
simple tj'pe is added to afford some phj'sical 
activitj' and training in concentration. As the 
patient improves he is gradually allowed to 
extend his activities, to venture out for short 
walks, to come again in contact with the world. 
The role of the ijh3rsician through all this is that 
of the master whose word is law but who, with 
encouragement, stands read3'^ to help the patient 
find himself and by his professional skill to 
relieve the ph3’sical discomforts. What is 
needed in the attending 2fli3'sician is not a hig)il3" 
specialized knowledge of ps3'chiatr3' or of an3" 
of the other si^eciallies but rather a breadth of 
medical vision and skill that will enalile him to 
make the patient comfortable. The plwsician 
.sliould have a large fund of patience and com- 
passion and common sense so that he can 
establish contact with the patient and win his 
confidence and, finalh-, should have the ability 
to call for and profit through help from consult- 
ing specialists when such aid is indicated. 

The unfortunate part of the Weir Mitchell 
ref»imen is that it is possible only for the well- 
to-do; but the basic principles may be used gen- 
erallv. For example, even a clinic patient can 
arrange for rest in the quiet of her roo»i 
a period each day; she can resort to the batli- 
luh for modified hydrotherapy; she tan „cf a I 


taste of comparative isolation by visiting the 
home of some unmarried or childless friend 
once a week; she can test the value of occu- 
pational therapy by developing a hobby, and 
she can, of course, follow the required dietary 
regimen. If meanwhile the somatic complaints 
are adequately treated and the doctor takes the 
patient into his confidence and makes her under- 
stand the rationale of the procedure, the re.sult.s 
may be most encouraging. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Concurrently with the ph3'sical routine of such 
treatment there must be carried on a reeduca- 
tion in mental processes — and sometimes one 
has to revamp complete^ the patient’s point 
of view and his objectives if one is to have any 
more than temporary relief. The first require- 
ment is complete insight by' the patient into the 
woi'king of his own instincts, emotions and 
sentiments, and an understanding of his conflicts 
and maladjustments. The next step is the work- 
ing out of a practical solution of the problems 
presented. The patient must be made to under- 
stand that it is not so much the harassment of 
his environment or of the situation in which he 
finds himself that causes his mental turmoil as 
it is his own failure to take his hearings, study 
his charts, lay' out a course and get under way. 
It is indecision and uncertainty as to what is 
really wanted or as to what one should do that 
causes the conflict, rather than the disagreeable 
factors themselves. For example, one musl 
often explain to a patient w'hose maladjustment 
is due to marital conflict that from the medical 
point of view it is immaterial whether he gets a 
divorce or decides to accept the situation ns 
inevitable, but one or the other he must do. 

Some of these people must be ” 

acquire a jihilosophy' of life which 
summed up in the Latin word ‘ 

Bv this he meant schooling oneself no o • 
too much of life or of the P^.°P ^ 
one lives, learning that “we aim at m ‘ 
able and must be content with fini 
pieces,” accepting courageously disapp 
and defeat and joyously fighting on, w j 
the acquisition of quiet wisdom as one s ‘ ' 

Carlyle said of Teufelsdrockh that after a j 
of “ragings and despairings” over a sou - 

“the first mad paroxysm past . . - 
his dismembered philosophies and bu o 
himself together.” Some of our psychonciiro 
patients must be told quite bluntly' to ilo Ji 
that. And, to quote still further, they may " 
be asked “What is it . . . thou has been 
fretting and fuming and lamenting and sc 
tormenting on accoiml of? Is it not becaiis 
thou art not happy? Becaii.se thou (swcci 
gentleman) art not siinicienlly honored, **^’***',^ 
fshed, soft-bedded and l ovingly cared for. 

I OOcr, WllllDni: .V-(|U.Dnlmll.n 'vllli Ollirr AcMri-<^<-5. l'li»- 
J', Son Co.. 19.10. 
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Foolish soul! What act of Legislature was j 
there that thou should be happi”^? A little while 
ago thou had no right to be at all.” 

In the practical working out of this buttoning 
of oneself togetlier, the cultivation of hobbies is 
most helpful. It is often difBcult to find an}'- 
thing outside of work and famity life that has 
ever intrigued these individuals, and in the 
slough of despond in which one finds them it 
is often next to impossible to create an interest. 
However, a study of the individual’s mental and 
physical capacities should enable one to pre- 
scribe, as one would a medicine, some activity 
for rather serious cultivation. It is well to have 
two hobbies, an outdoor one involving ph5'si- 
cal exertion and an indoor one calling for some 
mental concentration or manual dexteritj'. It 
makes little difference what one turns to, it maj' 
be working in the garden and making a serious 
study of bridge, or it may be fishing and col- 
lecting stamps. The important thing is to 
develop some variety in the psychic diet. 

PUOPHYLAXIS 

One should not close a discussion such as this 
without some general considerations of the 
causes of and prophylaxis against such psychic 
failures as we have been considering. After 
all it is inevitable that in this business of 
development and of achievement or even of 
mere existence we should encounter obstacles 
and problems and unpleasant as well as pleas- 
ant experiences. A normal response to this is 
a strengthening of moral fiber, mental stability 
and stamina. The ships that founder have some 
defect in their construction. Says Macfie Camp- 
bell,'^ apropos of this, “For the somatic func- 
tions to work, energy must be readily available 
and there must be reserves so that work can 
proceed smoolhlj’ and emergencies be met. 
Psyche too must have reserves, must have her 
store alwaj’s readily available. It is too late, 
when an emergenc}’^ is met, to seek for external 
resources. A richly stored mind is not a ques- 
tion of original endowment; although native 
ability is important it is the result of systematic 
industry, of careful utilization of time, of the 
utilization of opportunity. If, when serious 
demands are made, the necessarj’ resources are 
not available, habits have not* been formed, 
knowledge is absent, a code of conduct is not 
part of tlicir equipment— inadequac.v, inferi- 
ority, (lislrcss are the result.” Let leisure time, 
he urges, be utilized in jjarl to stimulate and 
enrich one's thought and contribute to one’s 
philosophy of life. His idea may be summed 
up in the admonition “Develop vour back- 
ground,” 

I have sjjoken of the need for a dominant cen- 
tral sentiment. With such a sentiment there is 
no contlict or indecis ion as situations arise. 


But, as has often been pointed out by McDougall 
and others, this sentiment must be organized 
around something that cannot be lost, prefer- 
ably around an ideal or rule of personal con- 
duct, Thus one may develop the impregnable 
armor of self sufficiency and, though money, 
position, family, even reputation is lost, be 
invulnerable. Tlie rules of conduct and a code 
of living can never be taken away and need 
never be lost. Strength and stability of char- 
acter have these as a backlog. 

THE AHT OF LIVING 

Having thus a strong background and a guid- 
ing motive, what now does tlie healtlij'^ mind 
seek? What is the goal? I think we normally 
change our course as we grow and taste of life. 
In early jmuth one usuall5" has the urge or even 
the compulsion to do something worth while, 
to produce. With Carl5de’s Teufelsdrockh, youth 
cries out “were it but the pitifulest infinitesimal 
fraction of a product, produce it in God’s name, 
’tis the utmost thou hast in thee; out with it 
then.” Then, as youthful ardor cools, the gre- 
garious instinct is likely to assert itself and the 
individual craves popularity and recognition. 
The herd instinct is strong. And finally as 
disappointments temper enthusiasm, as experi- 
ence shows the instability of faith and depen- 
dence on others, the ultimate goal is personal 
happiness and independence. It has been said 
that true art consists in living the way you want 
to live and throwing aside if you wish the ways 
of your neighbors. And I think it is the psycho- 
logic art because it makes for peace of mind 
rather than for conflict and maladjustment. 

It might be objected tliat, if all of us selfishly 
followed this rule of conduct, civilization would 
come to a standstill; but I think not. Some 
men are immoral and evil because they want 
to be, but men are also moral and honest 
because for them therein lies happiness. We 
would still have the industrious and the lazy, 
the economical and the extravagant, the pacifist 
and the militarist. In spite of utter freedom 
of thought and action we would still have social 
reformers and uplifters. In fact, the world 
would be about as it is now except that there 
would lie well ordered mental objectives and a 
recognized art of living. 

For you who are about to go out to diagnose 
and treat the ills of mankind, it is immaterial 
whether you accept the psychiatric tenets of 
Janet or Freud or Jung, or whether in your 
philosoph}' you follow Nietsche or James. It is 
essential, however, if you would be a wise phy- 
sician and not merely a medical mechanic that 
you see in your patients more than just a bit of 
anatomic and physiologic machinery, and study 
and stand read}' to mend their backgrounds, 
their dominating ce.ntral sentiments, their phi- 
losophies of life and their objectives. 

1400 Mcdico-Dcnin? Building. 
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Comments and Reviews 


CLINICAL SENSE AND CLINICAL 
SCIENCE 

Condensed from an article by Dr. John A. Ryle, 
regiiis professor of physic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, in the Lancet, May 13, 1939. 

We have all admired in our friends or our 
chiefs the ability to arrive, without betraying the 
whole process, at wise and accurate decisions. 
This ability is shared by all of us in some 
degree, or else we are no physicians. Swift 
and wise decisions have a clear relationship 
especially to length of experience. Clinical 
sense is not innate or intuitive hut a complex 
faculty built on prolonged training and exercise 
of the special senses, with a sound knowledge of 
pathologic possibilities. Observational ability 
and habit, a retentive memory and aptitude for 
sifting and correlating experience are the main 
ingredients of clinical sense. 

Observational ability and the Avit to interpret 
phenomena ma}', on occasion, lead to surpris- 
ingly prompt and exact judgments. With the 
clinician and the puzzling case it is not the 
single physical sign so much as the circum- 
stances of the illness, the age and habitus and 
environmental conditions of the patient, the syn- 
drome echoing syndromes encountered before, 
or eA'^en a single peculiar S3TOptom or sign 
recalling the features of a single other case. 
These and an estimate of ‘'the whole patient” 
and of his reactions to his illness may tell more 
in diagnosis, prognosis and treatment than the 
most careful examination, more sometimes than 
all the details of a modern “complete investi- 
gation” with its attending expense and incon- 
venience to the patient. Such judgments cannot 
be called guessAvork. Thej'^ are the result of a 
discipline of the special senses, of an obser- 
A’ational science differing only from the disci- 
pline and science of the laborator}" AA^orker in 
that the obserA^ations haA'e not been set doAAm 
in orderly protocols but lodged and stored in 
a busA" mind. For the biologist’s records and 
methods, the phj'sician must constantty' substi- 
tute his poAvers of memory and association. 
There are some stories of Sir William Gull’s 
consultatiA'e triumphs, in AA'hich clinical sense 
and common sense prevailed AA-here the Avit or . 
industry of others had been found Avanting. A ! 
surgeon had a case of ununited fracture AA’hich 
AA’ar "iA’ing him concern and decided one daA- to 
Avavlav Gull and ask his advice on the case. 
Gull took a look at the man and said “Feed him 
on tomatoes”— nothing more. The instruction 
was obeved and the fracture united V hen 
asked later his reasons for this adA-ice, he 
replied that the surgeon might knoAV all about 
fractures but had failed to observe tliat the man 
had signs of scurAW. 


Good clinical sense seems more rare today in 
the field of treatment than is the case Avitli 
diagnosis. The urge to action, the over-reliance 
on surgerj% the A’accine craze, the proprietary 
endocrine allurements, the blandishments of liie 
advertising chemists all haA’e helped to lead ns 
astraj’. We must feel ashamed at times of llic 
ready' susceptibility of our profession to fads 
and crazes in treatment. Drugs doubtful and 
drugs inert, drugs unorthodox and even drugs 
dangerous are prescribed in vast quantities and 
often to the neglect of sensible management and 
regimen or a simple psychiatry'. The man Avilli 
good therapeutic sense aA'oids pitfalls and con- 
stantly adapts his physiotherapeutic and psyclio- 
therapeutic measures to the indiA'idual case, 
orders a shave or a change of room at llic 
appropriate moment in a case of long illness; 
knoAvs when to give morphine and n'lien lo 
withhold it; Avben to transfuse or not transfuse; 
Avhen to tease, to be jocular or sympathetic, 
AA'hen to exhort or scold. At the same time he 
keeps abreast of new advances. The oncoming 
generations are obsessed with treatments rather 
than trained and versed in Treatment. I am 
disturbed by' a falling off in the quality and 
quantity', or in the diffusion of sound clinical 
sense, among those just referred lo as “the 
oncoming generations.” Blit the fault is ours 
and not theirs. We alloAV them to be embar- 
rassed by “a croAA'd of scientific facts” and 
methods instead of teaching them their proper 
place and use. 

What is Avrong Avith medical education that i 
should, AA'hile multiplying diagnostic- aids and 
instilling far more basic science than our fa ier.s 
had, be failing in its cultivation 
and the faculty of perception from f' 

ment derives? We need not go , 

ansAver. The overcrou'ding of the . 

and the multiplication of accessory g 
methods are not alone to blame. . . • . . 

The inevitable subdivision of , 

specialisms has broken the contmin y 
ing. The A'alue of the “general 
every case, AA'hether to a patch of ecz . 
enlarged prostate or an anxiety sla ■ . 

process of being forgotten. Invcstiga i 
tending to supersede and exclude 
sui 


liuiug lu , 

pplemenf clinical appraisement. Jn n • . 

tlirce years the student observes and 
gates too little; in his last three " ,p(5 

learning to observe and investigate, he 
his phvsiology and thinks too little. 
could -set ourselves to the task of rcslo , 
clinical discipline lo its proper place, avc simm 
oo far to counteract Avrong tendencies and 
assist our inadequate revisions of the niedna 
curriculum. 
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MEANING OF CLINICAL SCIENCE 

Let US now pass from the discussion^ of 
“clinical sense” to a consideration of clinical 
science.*^ 

The applications of physiology, patholog5% 
immunology, cheinistrj', endoscopic technic and 
radiologj^ in medicine have conferred inesti- 
mable henelits, but they have also added 
embarrassments and have inhibited observa- 
tional precision. They have hampered the 
orderly evolution of clinical sense where they 
might have enhanced it. They have made doc- 
tors more scientific in their methods and less so 
in their judgments. Concurrently with these 
disturbing evolutionar}' changes we welcome 
toda3f the advent of a new branch of biologic 
inquirj' which ma}' be called clinical science. 

I cannot do better than quote a part of Sir 
Thomas Lewis’s definition: 

This science [he says] seeks by observation and 
otherwise to define diseases as they occur in man; it 
altenipls to understand these diseases and their many i 
manifestations, and here especially makes use of the ; 
experimental method. It makes definite experiments 
upon disease and watches the effects of experiment 
conducted b}' injuries iiowever they arise; it culls, or 
actually creates and uses physiological and patho- 
logical knowledge immediately related and applicable 
to the diseases studied. 

How can clinical science be fostered? Clini- 
cal science can be advanced wherever men of 
appropriate foresight and training have tlie 
time, the opportunity and the material within 
their reach. Sir James Mackenzie advanced 
clinical science in the course of a busy general 
practice. Men primarily engaged in practice or 
teaching will still make their contributions from 
lime to lime. The leaching hospitals and the 
professional units will make their contributions 
and play a useful jiart as training grounds for 
new recruits to the ivliole-time service of aca- 
demic medicine; of necessit}', however, they^ 
combine much undergraduate teaching and hos- 
pital routine with their research activities, and 
so their present atmosphere is not whollj'^ favor- 
able to scientific advancement. It would be a 
grave mistake for the disciples of clinical science 
to withdraw themselves too much into their own 
laboratories or to establish research institutions 
which would work independently of existing 
hospitals and university departments. 

The interchange of thought and discussion of 
problems between the clinical scientist and the 
practicing physician and his assistants is one of 
the most hopeful developments of these innova- 
tions. The interchange of thought and partition 
of problems with other biologic scientists is as 
important. The clinical scientists must have 
beds of Ids own, not a large number, but he 
should be willing to confer on cases with his 
colleagues of the honorary staff, to stimulate 
iheir subordinates by his ideas and activities 


and, while nursing his own interest, to become 
an active member of the larger hospital family'. 

We may have to accept that his scientific pre- 
occupation with his problems entails a limitation 
of his clinical sense. Clinical sense is born 
partly of long and varied association with sick 
men, women and children, and partly of the 
very nature of that relationship. However sepa- 
rate a disease process may be, it tends to present 
in different .ways and to have different effects in 
individuals. The physician learns more clinical 
sense, as a rule, from his private patients than 
from his hospital cases. He also acquires meth- 
ods of approach and management wdiicli are 
sometimes of particular value in clinical assess- 
ments and are, on the ^^'hoIe, less easily acquired 
by' the institutional research worker. Let us 
accept, however, that the clinical scientist is 
concerned rather with processes than with per- 
sons, and that his study of processes is not 
necessarily hampered, as the task of the phy'si- 
cian would be, by' limiting his view. 

In the selection of research personnel, can we 
ask jiromising y'ounger men to afford the time 
necessary for both disciplines — that which trains 
for clinical sense and that which trains for 
clinical science? 

Lewis and his co-workers at University Col- 
lege Hospital have chiefly' carried physiologic 
method into the clinical field. At Cambridge 
it is more likely' that biochemistry will imple- 
ment and direct our studies in the near future. 
But in neither place is it likely that one science 
alone will be called to the aid of the research 
physician. In neither place will other biologic 
methods remove the necessity' for close observa- 
tional method and training. I would beg of my’ 
friends in the metropolitan schools to search 
their hearts in the matter of medical education 
and to aim at so training their students that 
the coming generations of clinical scientists may 
still retain that “faculty' of perception” which 
has been the hallmark of English medicine 
from tlie time of Sy'denham. 

Biologic scientists have sometimes looked 
askance at the work of the clinician. They 
do not appreciate the countless difficulties and 
interruptions to consecutive thought which the 
practice of medicine compels. The clinician, 
on tlie other hand, has sometimes belittled the 
work of tlie laboratory’ man who would assist 
him, knowing his lack of intimacy’ with the 
problems of personality, with the variability of 
diseases and sy'inploms, and with the severe 
limitations set by cliance. Mistrust of this kind 
is foolish, and all occasion for it departs when 
there is close association between the practicing 
physician and the investigator within tlie same 
building. If the first and constant duly' of the 
physician is to improve his clinical sense, his 
second is to preserve the closest possible con- 
tacts with all the related biologic sciences. 
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When science and practice -work at close quar 
ters, both must benefit. 

In spite of all our difficulties the modern evo- 
lution of medicine is intensely interesting and 
full of promise. But to forget the discipline 
tliat assists the faculty of perception would be 
a calamity for which no other discipline could 
wholly compensate. 

EDUCATION IN OBSTETRICS FOR 
GENERAL PRACTICE 

Abstract of an article by Prof. ty. Fletcher Shaw, of 
the University of Manchester, and president of the 
Jloyal College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 
Published in the British Medical Journal, Sept. 2, 1939. 

Every teacher agrees that medical students 
must begin with a good general education and a 
sound knowledge of chemistry, physics and 
biology, to which must be added a good train- 
ing in anatomy and physiology and, later, in 
patholog}^ In the last three 3'ears of his train- 
ing the student must learn the general principles 
of the main clinical branches and how to apply 
the scientific knowledge he has previously 
acquired. He must be trained to elicit clinical 
facts by exact methods of examination and to 
piece these together. Thus he learns to observe, 
deduce and think. There can be no attempt to 
teach him all that is known in any one branch : 
that leads to confusion. Teachers must confine 
themselves to principles and should emphasize 
the interrelation between their own and other 
branches of medicine. 

Given this sound foundation, the medical stu- 
dent is trained to remain a student all his life, 
capable of understanding and applj'ing the 
advances which Avill be made and of adding to 
them himself. The j'oung graduate is the prod- 
uct of the whole school and not of one 
teacher, and it is only by cooperative effort 
of the whole teaching staff that a school fulfils 
its highest duty. 

OBSTETRICS AND GENERAL JIEDICAL TRAINING 

Unlike other departments, obstetrics deals 
chiefly with physiologj" and for this reason alone 
would be worthy of a place in the curriculum. 
Another advantage is that in manj' schools 
obstetrics provides the only compulsory period 
for students of residence in the hospital. The 
main purpose of this is to teach the student 
obstetrics, but in a good hospital he will learn 
much more. Seeing the patients at all times of 
the day and night will develop his powers of 
observation; he will have impressed on him in 
the antepartum department the necessity of 
knowledge of general medicine and general sur- 
gerv as well as of obstetrics; if he also attends 
domiciliary midwifery' he will learn^ more of 
human naUire and the handling of patients than 
in the whole of the rest of his medical course. 

Some daA' we may waken to the great impor- 
tance of this resident work and, by cooperation 


with hospitals, make tlie last year of the course 
a resident one divided between medicine, sur- 
gery and obstetrics, with gynecology, and unbur- 
dened by the paralyzing effect of the final 
examination. 

Pregnanc3% labor and the puerperium are nor- 
mal physiologic processes with a liability to 
develop varying degrees of abnormality. The 
whole effort of the antepartum department is 
to recognize and treat these abnormalities. 
Recognized beforehand and the apiiropriate 
measures decided on, few labors present any 
serious difficulty, while the same complications 
discovered onty during the course of labor will 
often have a fatal termination for mother and 
child. In the antepartum department the stu- 
dent sees and examines large numbers of 
patients in normal health and learns to recog- 
nize any divergence from this state. Those who 
suffer from complaints during pregnancy lie 
sees treated in that department or in the wards, 
and he soon realizes the value of early recog- 
nition and treatment. In the gjmecologic depart- 
ment he learns that a large number of tliesc 
patients suffer from troubles produced at child- 
birth and that many of these are preventable; 
•while in tlie children’s department he will see 
many victims of heredity, bad environment and 
obstetric miscalculations. 

DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING OBSTETRICS 

One of the main difficulties, and one whicli 
can never be overcome, is that the onset and 
duration of labor cannot be controlled. It is 
tlierefore impossible to hold labor ward demon- 
strations at prearranged times, and the leaching 
on normal delivery^ must be left to junior mem- 
bers of the staff. Even the cases requiring 
major obstetric operations must, to a ^tirgc 
extent, be left to the younger meinbers. m 
professor of obstetrics is therefore m t le 
position for clinical teaching as won JC 
professor of surgery' if the major par 
teaching w'as limited to emergencies. 

Another difficulty which is rapidly t isapp 
ing is the misconception of the 
every' qualified practitioner is a tuily 
obstetrician capable of carrying out any o i 
ric operation. This leads to the worst cu 
all — that the local reputation of a pracli lo 
as an obstetrician depends chiefly on fl>e spc 
with w'hich he terminates his cases. Tlic 
the obstetric teacher is to turn out qualine 
practitioners who have a sound knowledge o 
normal midwifery. Tliey must he able to recog- 
nize the abnormal and lo deal with minor 
abnormalities. Unless they have resident post- 
graduate experience it is not their business to 
perform major olistetric operations. A furlhcr 
difficultv is the -ivay in which gynecology has 
developed and tlie tendency for llic surgeon to 
consider if a hrancli of general surgery divorced 
from ohslclrics. These subjects can never he 
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divorced. They are indivisible and between 
them embrace the study of a group of organs 
in health and disease. A knowledge of general 
medicine is required as much as that of general 
surgerjf. No one can be a gynecologist who has 
not obstetric knowledge of physiologic changes 
in these organs; no one can be an obstetrician 
who has not gynecologic knoAvledge of the acci- 
dents and diseases to which lhe3^ are heir. 

Teaching facilities and hospital accommoda- 
tion in obstetrics and gynecology have lagged 
far behind those of general medicine and sur- 
gerj', and only in recent years has a demand 
been made that these should be adequate. While 
in some schools the hospital accommodation 
is still deficient, it is gradually being overcome. 
The facilities for teaching clinical obstetrics 
have greatlj' improved in the last few 3'ears. 
The student should understand, however, that 
the amount which can be taught him is limited 
and that this cannot include operative obstetrics. 

As most gjmecologic ailments date from a 
confinement or miscarriage, it is essential that 
this fact be taught along with obstetrics, as 01115^ 
thus can the student realize the remote effects 
of bad midwifery, which must be taken into 
consideration when deciding on any gyneco- 
logic operation. The teaching of operative 
g3’necology is not part of a student’s course. 

CLINICAL WORK 

Two much emphasis has been laid on didactic 
teaching. Students have not been left suffi- 
ciently to ferret out facts for themselves and 
so develop the most important gift of the medi- 
cal practitioner — that of observation. But the 
pendulum swings too far when it is suggested 
that S3'stemalic lectures be abolished. In obstet- 
rics, systematic lectures are essential. Unless 
the student has a sound knowledge of anatonn' 
and ph3’siolog3’ and of the mechanism of labor 
he can never understand what is then happening 
and so be able to recognize when the normal 
passes to the abnormal. 

LIVING IN A M.\TEKNITY IIOSI’ITAL 

The General Jledical Council regulations 
require that each student shall live in a 
maternity hospital for two months, and this is 
the most valuable experience in his career. He 
lives in a midwifery almo.spliere, hears cases 
discussed by the residents, sees his cases night 
or day and is not hurried from one department 
to another. During this time he must himself 
conduct twenty cases. This unfortunatelv fends 
to overestimate in the student’s mind the'impor- 
jance of this part of labor, and the teacher must 
be ever vigilant to counteract the impression 
that the moment of birth is the only, or indeed 
the most important, part of obstetrics. Fre- 
quent attendance at the antepartum clinic 
should he iiKsisled on. Here the student must 
earn abdominal palpation; to recognize con- 


traction of the pelvis, especially in its minor 
degrees; to study the patient’s general health, 
and to give advice on diet and general rules of 
life; and to realize the importance of regular 
examination of the urine and of taking tlie blood 
pressure. His labor cases should, if possible, 
be attended equally in the wards and in the 
patients’ homes. The student must realize that 
labor starts with the first uterine contraction 
and that the obstetrician’s knowledge and skill 
are called for more frequently before than Avhen 
the child is actually coming over the perineum. 

In the two inontlis residence it is impossible 
for him to attend the same cases in the ante- 
partum department and in the labor Avards, 
but he should see his patient as soon as she 
is admitted and he should be allowed to 
examine her along wdth the house surgeon. 
From then until delivery the student should pay 
her frequent visits and he taught to recognize 
normal from abnormal contractions, advance- 
ment, termination, and the condition of the 
patient. In this w'a3' only w'ill he learn that the 
use of forceps is not decided merely by the num- 
ber of hours in labor and the desire of the 
patient and friends for its termination. In the 
puerperium he should pay daity visits and be 
taught to observe the progress of involution, 
signs of abnormality in the patient, state of the 
breasts, and progress of the bab3^ It is a W’on- 
derful opportunit3' to instil into him the neces- 
sity of observation. 

In his first ten deliveries attended in the hos- 
pital labor Avards he has learned to maintain 
scrupulous asepsis. With everything ready at 
hand in a modern hospital this is relatively easy. 
The remaining ten cases must be attended Avith 
an equally rigid asepsis but in much more diffi- 
cult surroundings. With more thought and 
trouble the same degree of asepsis can be 
obtained, but the student has to realize AA'liat 
are the essentials on Avhich be must concentrate. 
To the student the chief adA'anlage of the di.s- 
Iricl cases is the daily attendance during the 
puerperium. These visits should be mack by 
the student alone and he should be encouraged 
to record daity all the essential points — tempera- 
ture, pulse, lochia, iuA’olution, sleep, hoAA'cIs, 
breasts, bab3’ — and to report to a senior officer 
auA' diA’ergence from normal. B3' bringing him 
into contact AA’ith patients and their families in 
their own homes he aaoII get his first lesson in 
one of the most A'aluable and difficult arts — the 
tactful handling of patients. 

GYNECOLOGY CANNOT BE DIVORCED 

The teaching of clinical gA'uecolog}' is much 
easier than the teaching of obstetrics. As in 
medicine and surgerc' the patients come to out- 
patient departments at regular hours and are 
admitted to Avards and operated on on regular 
da3’s. Classes therefore can be organized in 
outpatient departments, Avards and operating 
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rooms. There is one important barrier to 
teaching. Generally, a medical or surgical case 
can be examined by a number of persons and, 
if tlie diagnosis is in doubt, can be examined 
time after time. Not so a gjmecologic case. The 
number of examinations made in each is 
limited. The practitioner must be taught that 
one ijbysical examination must suffice. This 
means that the history of the case must be 
taken very carefullj'^ and each point considered 
in relation to the others, so that the gynecologist 
must have in mind what conditions could pro- 
duce these s3"mptoms in a woman of that age 
and history. In other words, his physical exami- 
nation must he a differential diagnosis between 
the possible causes. Without this careful diges- 
tion of the histor}^ physical signs are of little 
value. It is therefore of prime importance that 
the student should have beds allotted to him, 
should take careful notes of each patient and 
should he taught to find the possible diagnosis 
Ijefore an examination is made. 

During the Avhole course of gynecology, 
emphasis must he placed on the interrelation- 
ship of obstetrics and gynecology, especial^ on 
the fact that maity of the conditions found in 
the gjmecologic department date from a con- 
finement or miscarriage and that manj' of these 
could have been avoided. 

If it is possible to arrange that one month of 
the six is spent in the children’s department, 
especially when it has beds for infants, the stu- 
dent will ])e taught to consider the child in 
the antepartum department, the labor ward, the 
maternal cot, the babies’ ward and, finally, the 
children’s ward — a continuous picture of this 
ever changing subject. He will realize that an 
obstetrician’s duty is not merely to produce a 
living child but that both motlier and child must 
he left at the end of the puerperium in a per- 
fectlj' healthj’^ condition — the one to take her 
place in life unhampered by phj^sical disabilitj', 
the other to grow into a healthy citizen. 


BEDSIDE LIBRARY FOR MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 

From "Aequanimilas and Other Addrcxscx,” by ^yil- 
liam Osier. 


A liberal education may be had at a very 
slight cost of time and monej'. Well filled 
though the day he with appointed tasks, to make 
the best possible use of your one or of your 
ten talents, rest not satisfied Avith this pro- 
fessional training, hut trj' to get the education, 
if not of a scholar, at least of a gentleman. 
Before going to sleep read for half an hour, 
and in the morning have a hook open on jmiir 
dressin^^ fable. You Avill he surprised to find 
how much can he accomplished in the course 
of a vear I have put down a list of .en hooks 
thUTol, ...ay „..4c close friends. Tl.crc arc 


many others; studied carefully in your student 
days these will help in the inner education of 
which I speak : 

I. Old and New Testament. 

II. Shakespeare. 

III. Montaigne. 

IV. Plutarch’s Lives. 

V. Marcus Aurelius. 

VI. Epictetus. 

VII. Religio Medici. 

VIII. Don Quixote. 

IX. Emerson. 

X. Oliver Wendell Holmes — Breakfast-Table 
Series. 


TESTS FOR SYPHILIS AMONG 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
A study prepared by the U. S. Public Health 
Service, based on blood tests of 78,388 under- 
graduate students in 515 American colleges, 
indicates that tvvo out of everj’’ thousand stu- 
dents examined are infected wilh sj'pliilis. 
This rate is practically the same as that of non- 
college people of the same age. For the general 
population of the countrj% the rate of infection 
in the age group 15-19 years, based on estimates 
of the U. S. Public Health Service in November, 
is about 1.8 per thousand. The apparently 
higher college rate results from including an 
unknown number of students in higher age 
groups up to 24 j^ears in the present survey. 
Other results of the survey indicated about 
15 per cent less sj’philis among college women 
than among men, a difference which it is said 
parallels the nation-wide prevalence rates by 
sexes. There was also found a slightlj’ lower 
rate among college women than among Avonien 
of the same age group in the population a 
large. However, little difference was shown 
between one region in the United States am 
another for either sex, or between the 
for schools AA'ith large as compared lo 
student bodies. Of the 515 institutions par i 
paling in the survej% 219 have facilities or . 
ing the blood of students. Since hloof es ^ 
in colleges when given are usually 
freshman students, the great majoritj’ o ^ 
tested were in the age group of lo-l-t. 
thirds of the college authorities approachcf i^ 
this survey' believe that some method of "V 
the students for syphilis is desirable. A ai 
irroportion of them, however, are still of le 
oijinion that syphilis is bounded by class or 
racial lines and hence think (hat blood Icstin;, 


is unnecessary in colleges. 


The Strenuous Life. — I wi.sj) lo preacli, not tj'C 
doctrine of ignoble e:i.se, bill llie doctrine of tiXj 
slrcniioiis life, llie life of toil ;md cfTorl, of I.ibor nnjl 
.strife; lo pre.ich llial higlie.st form of .siicce.ss svlitcl' 
corne.s, not lo the man who desires more pence, bm 
to the man wbo does not sbrink at danger, from bard- 
sbips or from biller toil, and wbo out of llic-sc wim 
the .splendid nllimale Iriiimpli. — Theodore Itooscvell- 
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Medical schools, hospitals and individuals tvill confer a favoT by sending to these headquarters original 
contributions, reviews and news items to be considered for publication in the Student Section. 


Scholarship— Young Applicants Preferred 
The award of the Lewis Cass Led 3 ^ard Jr. Fellowship 
is expected to be made bj' April 1. Applications should 
be addressed to the Committee of the Lewis Cass 
Ledyard Jr. Fellowship, The Society of the New York 
Hospital, 535 East Sixty-Eighth Street, New York City. 
Preference will be given to young graduates in medi- 
cine who have demonstrated fitness to carrj’ on origi- 
nal research. The income, amounting to about $4,000 
a year, will be awarded to investigators in the fields of 
medicine and surgery or some closely related field. 
About $1,000 of this amount will be applied for sup- 
plies or expenses of the research and $3,000 as the 
stipend. The research work is to be carried on at 
the New York Hospital and Cornell University Jfedi- 
cal College. 


Meetings in the Homes of Faculty Members 
The Scientific Forum, which is another activity of 
the Student Activity Plan at Tufts College Medical 
School, Boston, which meets in the homes of various 
physicians on the faculty, met January 28 at the home 
of Dr. Siegfried Thannhauser. Papers were presented 
by Mr. Thomas F. Broderick Jr., ’41, on the use of 
the x-raj's in acute abdominal conditions, and by Miss 
Marguerite L. JIcKay, ’41, on sterility in the female. 
The society met at the home of Dr. Louis E. Phaneuf, 
February 11, when Mr. Peter S. Zarecki Jr., ’41, read 
a paper on anemias of pregnancy, and Mr. John J. 
Talinski, ’41, on di.splacements of the pelvic organs 
following childbirth. Later in February the forum 
met at the home of Dr. Benjamin Sachs, when two 
papers on ophthalmology were presented by Mr. 
Edward Joseph Howlev, ’41, and Mr. Paul J. Cough- 
lin, ’41. 


Harvard Expands Work in Legal Medicine 
The dean of Harvard University Medical School, 
Boston, Dr. C. Sidney Biirwell, announced, January 26, 
in his annual report that Harvard Universitj’ Medical 
School has undertaken expansion of its work in legal 
medicine and will train a small number of men who 
desire to specialize in that field. Tlie Harvard Law 
School is cooperating in the expansion, the two schools 
olfcring a course for undergraduate medical students, 
giving a survey of the field of legal medicine and the 
essentials of medical jurisprudence. New laboratories 
arc being set up for this department in that portion 
of Harward Medical Scliool in which there is alreadv 
located tlic George Burgess Magralh Jlcmorial Library 
of Legal Medicine. Dr. Alan R. Moritz, who spent the 
last two years abroad studying the organization and 
practice of legal medicine in European countries, will 
be in charge of the department. He is the first to 
hold the professorship of legal medicine established at 
Harvard in 1936 in honor of the late Dr. George Bur- 
gess Magralh, pioneer in this field. Dr. Moritz was 
formerly chief pathologist at the University Hospitals, 
Cleveland, and .associate professor at Western Reserve 
Univer-sity. This department will also provide an 
interesting c.xample of cooperation among the three 
nicdicni schools in Boston, as the lectures will be 
attended also by third year men from Tufts Medical 
hcliool, and next year it is expected that medical slu- 
(icnls from Boston University will also jsarticipate. 


Loan Fund for Students at Colorado 
Dr. Frank W. Kenney, Denver, has presented to the 
University of Colorado $3,000 in the form of 4% per 
cent bonds of the Pennsj’lvania Railroad to constitute 
a loan fund, the income of which is to be used to 
assist worthy students in the medical school. Prefer- 
ence is to be given to eager and ambitions boys in 
the junior and senior 3 ’ears, although the donor’s 
preference is not to be considered mandalorj’. Loans 
are to be at a moderate rate of interest and are not 
required to be evidenced by a legal obligation paj'able 
at a given time. The student will, however, agree 
to repay the loan as soon as he can. Selection of 
students who shall receive such loans will be made bj' 
a committee of three, which at present comprises Drs. 
James J. Waring, George B. Packard and Casper F. 
Hegner, all of Denver. Vacancies in the committee 
will be filled bj' the trustees of the Medical Societj’’ 
of the Citj' and County of Denver. 


Scholarships Awarded at Columbia 

Dean Willard C. Rappleye, of Columbia University 
School of Aledicine, New York, announced October 19 
the award of scholarships for the present academic 
j’car to the following students, .among others. The 
winners received their premedical training in various 
colleges and universities in many different states and 
Puerto Rico. William J. Welch, of Yale, won a grant 
of $900, and Alando J. Ballantyne, University of Ari- 
zona, $600. Among those awarded resident scholar- 
ships of $500 each were; Carroll L. Conlej% Johns 
Hopkins; Fred M. Davenport, Columbia; John J. 
Hutchinson, University of Illinois; Wilson W. Schier, 
Lawrence College; Freeman Irby Stephens, Columbia; 
Abraham Geffen, Emory; Virginia M. Goddard, Tufts; 
George L. Hawkins Jr., University of Missouri; Mil- 
ton B. Smith, University of California; Howard A. 
Blazar, Brown; Stanley W. Burwell, Columbia; 
Tliomas P. Hennelly, Holy Cross; Bayles R. Kennedy, 
University of California; Eugene C. McCann, Tufts; 
William G. Schoch, University of Arizona; Roland G. 
Trembl.aj-, University of New Hampshire, and Orrin J. 
Van Dyk, Harvard. 

Among those awarded scholarships of $500 each 
were: William T. Adams, Utah Slate; Archibald G. 
Fletcher Jr., Princeton; Fay P. Greene, Southwestern; 
Louis Nash, University of Nevada; William E. Owen, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa; David T. Dres- 
dale. Brown; Irvin H. Trincher, New York Universitj” 
Aldred Duschatko, Columbia College; John Milne, Dart- 
mouth; Theodore Gold, Columbia College; John Dean, 
Yale; Edward H. Townsend Jr., Harvard; Alden K. 
Boyd, Cornell; Gustav Bansmer, Columbia College. 

Stuart W. CosgrifT, Hoh' Cross; Paul A. Kirschner, 
New York University; Charles G. Zubrod, Holj’ Cross, 
were awarded scholarships of $400 each, and Ken- 
neth B. Wright, Columbia College, and .lohn J. Ryan, 
New York University, scholanships of $350 each. 


Christmas Party at Louisiana 
The first Christmas partj' in the historj' of the 
School of Medicine of Louisiana State Universitj', New 
Orleans, was held December 22 when faculty members, 
secretaries, technicians, and others on the staff, met 
in the librarj- which was decorated for the occasion. 
Dr. Charles Midlo, master of ceremonies, made “a 
highly amusing opening Inlk.” A sextet including 
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among olhers Drs. W. K. Hall, bass, and Edgar Hull, 
tenor, sang; candy and punch ’were served and there 
were gifts for each one present. At the conclusion of 
the party. Dr. B. I. Burns, dean of the school, made a 
speech and announced that the Christmas holidays 
for all the staff members ■svould extend from Friday 
evening until Wednesday morning after Christmas. 


The Ephraim McDowell Memorial Home 
The Kentucky State Medical Association dedicated 
in Danville in May the home of Ephraim McDowell, in 
which house he performed the first ovariotomy in 
1809 (Student Ephraim McDowell, The Jouhnai., 
pec. 24, 1938, p. 2441). Dr. Charles A. Vance, Lex- 
in^on, chairman of the council of the Kentucky State 
Medical Association, presided at the dedication, and 
Dr. Irvin Abell, Louisville, past president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, gave the principal address. 
The home was accepted for the state by Governor 
A. B. Chandler. Dr. Edward P. Heller, Kansas City, 
Mo., represented the Missouri State Medical Association 
at the dedication. Dr. Edward V. M. Mastin, St. Louis, 
the great-great-grandson of Ephraim McDowell, who 
represented the Southern Surgical Association, and 
Dr. James D. Hancock, Louisville, acting president of 
the Kentucky State Medical Association, were among 
the speakers. Dr. Louis Frank, Louisville, past presi- 
dent of the Kentucky State Medical Association, pre- 
sented to the home the Arch Barkley Memorial Gifts. 
The home and its treasures, including among other 
things the surgical instruments used bj^ McDowell, 
then passed into the keeping of the Department of 
Parks of Kentucky'. Here is not only the room in 
which McDowell operated on Mrs. Jane Todd Craw’- 
ford, but the old well in the garden, the servants’ 
quarters, the kitchen and the now iamom door 
knocker which was used by patients in all walks of 
life, including James K. Polk, who later was President 
of the United States. 


Annual Meeting of Association of Students 
Including delegates, visitors and observers, about 300 
persons attended the fourth annual meeting of the 
Association of Medical Students in Detroit, Deceinbei- 
27-29. The delegates represented some twenty' Amer- 
ican medical schools. The present paid up membership 
of the Association of Medical Students is said to be 
about 2,400. At this meeting, Thomas L. Perry Jr., 
Harvard Medical School, ’40, was elected president. 
The vice presidents elected were Leopold JI. Trifari, 
Tufts College Medical School, ’42; Edmund JI. Braun, 
New York University' College of Jledicine, ’41; Jane B. 
Oldden, Woman’s Medieal College of Pennsylvania, ’41; 
Joseph H. Hafkenshiel Jr., Johns Hopkins University- 
School of Medicine, ’41; John H. Cordes Jr., Emory 
University School of Medicine, ’41; Paul H. Gray, 
Rush Medical College, ’41; Thaddeus J. Bugelski, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo School of Medicine, ’41; Henry A. 
Caraco, Washington University School of Medicine, ’41; 
William M. Christophersen, University of Louisville 
School of Medicine, ’42, and Charles Roberts, of the 
Roval College of Edinburgh. Clifford A. Sager. New 
York University College of Medicine, ’41, was elected 
chairman of the editorial board of tlic Joarm^ of the 
Association of Medical Siadcnls, and Herbert F. Maid- 
horn, New York University College of .Medicine. 4_. 

*^^^Among the resolutions adopted was the following 
concerning student aid: 

The .US., cos. or « 

cult for n,:iny .stude.,ts to cqu P 

Ycnlion rcnninus loon fun.ls, and other 

'^Shods or "orctin^hJ trcn.rndou, cost of n,rdi- 

cnl ctiucntion.*' 


A spontaneous movement arose among the medical 
students at this meeting suggesting the possible fusion 
of the Interne Council of America with the Association 
of Medical Students, but final official action was not 
taken at this meeting. 

At this meeting, the American Youth Congress 
extended to the Association of Medical Students an 
invitation to become a cooperating organization. After 
a spirited discussion a decision was reached to have 
local chapters of the association cooperate with the 
American Youth Congress in, their localit,v and also to 
have the lay education committee of the Association 
of Medical Students continue its cooperation with the 
American Y’outh Congress without having the Associa- 
tion of Medical Students constituted a cooperating 
organization with the American Youth Congress. 

The delegates made a tour through the River Rouge 
plant of the Ford Motor Company. On the second day 
a special feature was the presentation of the prize 
winning clinics conducted under the auspices ot 
Wayne University' chapter of the association. One of 
these was a colored movie of the “Physical Diagnosis 
and Examination of the Skeletal Musculature,” pre- 
pared by Fred Margolis, ’40, and a group of members 
of the association from AVayne University, and the 
other a model surgery- clinic presented by Kenneth 
Campbell, ’40, and another group of Wayne students. 
In addition to these demonstrations there was a pro- 
gram of clinics at the medical school amphitheaters. 


Tufts Plans Revision of Premedical Course 
Revisions in the prcmedical studies have been 
planned jointly by the chemistry' and biolog}' depart- 
ments at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., and arc 
expected to be ready to go into effect next fall, the 
New York Times reports. The chief objective of the 
curriculum is not only to give future medical students 
the best possible training for professional study but 
also to allow them greater latitude as undergraduafe.s 
for cultural development. One of the most signmcanl 
changes will be the elimination of the departmema/ 
majoring, as such, in chemistry and biology, the 
new plan will attempt to correlate the undergradiia c 
work in college, wherever possible, with the course 
of study in the professional or medical schooJ. 
has been planned so that all the requirements vt 
completed in the first three years; the / 

will be left free for eleclires, either in ad i ■ 
scientific study- or, as the faculty would ’ 
cultural subjects. It is also planned to IW' I 
medical students advised by six men, ll'rec „ 

the departments of chemistry and biology, w 
at present these students are advised only >i 
head of the department. 


Fees at Oregon , . 

Fees and deposits paid by students at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School, Portland, accordi b 
to the catalogue of tlic school, are as follows: 
lU’BuIar FfC'.s 

Matriculation fee (not ? 

Resident tuition and Jaboratorj- fee, per Icrn, 

Nonresident tuition and lalioratorj- fee, per tern,., 
liuildinR fee, per term 

Deposits 

Deposit to reserve piace in enterins class ? 2(1.011 

IlreakaKC deposit — lirsl and seconci years la.OO 

IJreakage deposit — tided and fourll, years 10.00 

Special I'ees 

Gnniuation fee ? 0.20 

Late-registratlon fee fl.OO to 5.00 

penally for late payr,,ei,t of lullloi, fees (full pay- 
ment) 2.00 

Transcript fee 1.00 
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Vote to Drop the M.B. Degree 
At a meeting of the entire student body of the 
school of medicine of Louisiana State University, New 
Orleans, in the assembly hall of the new Charitj' Hos- 
pital, the dean announced that the executive com- 
mittee of the school of medicine has approved a 
proposal to confer the JLB. degree on graduates no 
longer but to grant the M.D. degree on the satis- 
factory completion of the fourth year. The Executive 
Committee felt that the action of the Louisiana State 
Board of Medical Examiners in requiring a year’s 
rotating internship of all candidates for licensure in 
Louisiana makes it unnecessary for the school of 
medicine to require this service before it confers the 
M.D. degree. According to tlie Tiger, the Executive 
Committee will recommend to the administration of 
the university that the change become effective this 
year. 


Dr. Ranson Will Give the Dunham Lectures at Harvard 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., announces 
that a series of Edward K. Dunham lectures wdll he 
delivered at the medical school, March 4, C and 8, by 
Dr. Stephen W. Ranson, director of the Neurological 
Research Institute at Northwestern University Medical 
Scliool, Chicago. All members of the medical school 
and other interested professional persons are invited. 
Dr. Ranson was head of the department of anatomy at 
Nortlnvestern University Medical School from 1912 to 
1924, was head of the department of neuro-anatomy 
and histology at Washington University Medical School, 
Si. Louis, from 1924 to 1927, and then returned to 
Northwestern University Medical School. Dr. Ranson 
is a member of the editorial board of the Archives of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, which is published bj' the 
American Medical Association, and is the author of a 
well known hook, “The Anatomy of the Nervous 
Syslem.” 


Equipment Required at Stanford 
Medical students at Stanford University' School of 
Medicine, San Francisco, are required to have the 
following equipment; 

.Secosd Yeab Stitient.s 

Stethoscope (Ford) 

VcTCiassion hnmwicr 
Hcmocytomctcr 
Hcniomctcr 
>!ct.ol tnpc mc.tsurc 

Tiiinn Yr,SR Seuuents 
Sphygmomanometer (Tycos) 

Ophdialiiioscope 

Otoscope 

Head mirror 3’,s inch diaiuetcr and one-half incli aperture and 
hatid 

Nasal speculum (Vienna model) 

Nasopharyngeal mirror No, 0 

Laryngeal mirror No. 4 

Ear speeulmns (Toynhee, nest of three) 


Premedical News 

Dr. Robert U. Patterson, formerly Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Army and now dean at flic University 
of Oklahoma Medical School, Oklahoma City, was the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the Oklahoma Alpha 
chapter of Alpha Epsilon Della, an lionorary fraternity 
tor premcdical students, in OkUdioma City, Decem- 
ber 7. His subject was “The Fields of Medicine Open 
to the Young Doctor”; other speakers at the meeting 
were Samuel W. Reaves, dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, whose subject was “Tlie Layman’s View 
of Medicine.” and .1. T. Self, wlm spoke on “TItc Status 
of the Prcmcdic,” Seventeen Oklahoma students were 
initialed into the local chapter on this occasion. On 
November 7 the Alabama .Alpha chajiler of this pre- 
medica! fraternity awarded a sliver cup to Harry 
O’Rear, of .lasper, Ala., for liaving made the Itighcsl 
average in biology and chemistrv during his fresltman 
year. 


Scholarships and Prizes at Wayne University 
The Alumni Associalion of Wavne Universilv College 
of Jledicine. Detroit, has siibscribcd an endowment 
fund that provides for rcseurcli grants, studcnl loans 
and .scholarship prizes. Undergraduate scholarships 
are gr.anled to a number of dc.serving students on a 
student loan basis, after inve.siigation by a special 
scUolarsbip committee in conjunction willi the board 
of Irustcc.s of the alumni association. Applications 
must be from the junior and senior classes. The 
.Ahimni Association gives a prize of .?50 to the senior 
student who has tlie best scholnrsliij) record through 
the four years. The Alumni Association also offers 
• .innual prize of -^oO for Iho bc.st scienlific work ilone 
during the year by a recent graduate. 


Scholarships and Assistantships at St. Louis 
University School of Medicine 
Students showing special proficiency in the first two 
years at St. Louis University School of Medicine, 
St. Louis, are eligible for appointments, as assistants, 
who lake part in leaching and research under the 
supervision of the departmental director. To be 
appointed to an undergraduate assistantship, the appli- 
cant must agree to accept the appointment for four 
years and to devote half of his lime to assigned duties 
in a chosen department. The students so appointed 
rank as junior assistants during the first two years and 
as assistants during the third and fourth years. The 
appointee is free from tuition for the four years and 
receives an annual salary ranging from §250 to $350. 

The Dr. Samuel T. Lipsitz Scholar-ship of $150 a year 
is awarded to a selected student. The Levi and Peppe 
Wolfcrf Scholarship is awarded annually for the pur- 
pose of assisting a needy student and also to help 
in ’ally gifted one. 

1 • . • Student Aid Fund awards $.50 

a year to a student in need of special assistance. 

In addition, St. Louis University School of Medicine 
offers a number of graduate fellowships in the basic 
sciences and in the clinical sciences. Inquiries con- 
cerning these matters should be addressed to the Dean 
of SI. Louis University School of Medicine, SI. Louis. 


Scholarships at Yale 

Certain A’alc University funds are available in part 
for financial aid to students in the school of medicine. 
Some of the scholarships available are as follows: 

The Judson U.irclwcll Memorial Scholarship. 

The Edward Thomas Calhoun Scholarship, for work in 
patholoBj’, 

The Aimie G. E. Garland Memorial Scholarships. Awarded lo 
worthy students in the graduate and professional .schools of the 
Uiiiver.sity who arc chosen primarity liecause of their ahilitv, 
character and promise of future usefulness and the qualilv of 
tlieir work. 

Tlie Jawea Jlaymond Goodricli Memorial Scliolarsliips. 

Tlie .To.sepli Ilendley Townsend Scholarship. 

Tlie Flora Adler LTlmnn Memorial Seiiolarsliip Fund. 

The Itosa Verdi Seiiolarsliip. 


Lecture to Marquette Students 
Dr. .lulitis Bauer, clinical professor of medicine at 
LouKsiana State University School of Medicine, New 
Orleans, and formerly of Vienna, addressed the students 
of Marquette University School of Medicine, Milwaukee, 
.lanuary 23, and also gave the Louis M, Warfield 
Memorial Lecture in Milwaukee, sponsored jointly by 
the Milwaukee Academy of Medicine, the Milw.nukc’e 
Internists’ Club and llic Wisconsin Anli-Tubercnlosis 
.A.ssocialion. 
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Repercussions of International Events 
The regular student body of Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, shows soine repercussions of inter- 
national events, with a slight drop in numbers regis- 
tered from Canada and China. In recent j-ears there 
has been an increase in tlie number of men from 
the Latin American countries. The student body of 
522 has men from Argentina, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Canada, South Africa, Siam and Germany; last year 
there were two men from Finland in the student bodj', 
two from France, three from Belgium, four from 
London and one each from Germany, China, Wales, 
Hungary and Chile. 


Tulane Students Honor Retiring Dean 
A meeting of the student bodj' of Tulane Universitj' 
School of Medicine, New Orleans, and the faculty mem- 
bers was lield Januarj' 27, in tiie Richardson Memorial 
building to honor Dr. Charles C. Bass on the eve of 
his retirement after eighteen years of service as dean 
of the medical school. On behalf of the students, 
Edward R. Villemez, president of the .student body, 
presented a portrait of Dr. Bass to the university. 
Following the student’s meeting, the faculty attended a 
luncheon where Dr. Rudolph Matas, professor emeritus 
of surgery, presented to Dr. Bass a .scroll from the 
faculty. Dr. Bass is a native of Sfississippi and gradu- 
ated from Tulane University School of Medicine in 
1899, joining the staff in 1904. In 1912 he went to 
Panama on an expedition, under the auspices of the 
department of tropical medicine, to continue his studies 
on malaria. He is said to have been the first success- 
full}' to cultivate the malaria parasite in vivo. He 
has done research also on hookworm, pellagra, beri- 
beri and typhoid fever and is still active in research 
work. Dr. Bass has been president of the American 
Society for Clinical Investigation, the American Society 
of Tropcial Medicine, and the Southern Medical Asso- 
ciation. He was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of science by the University of Cincinnati in 
1920 and the honorary degree of doctor of laws by 
Duke University in 1937. 


upper floors are arranged for the deparlmcnls of 
Imcferiology and pathology for teaching, diagnosis and 
research. The program for the dedication included 
addresses in the morning by Drs. Waller H. Judd, 
until recently a missionary in China, on “Chinese 
Medicine” and Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond, on 
the history of the Egyptian Building. In the aflcrnoon 
the Brown Sequard Society presented Dr. George W. 
Thorn, Baltimore, who spoke on “Studies of the 
Adrenal Cortex” in the new auditorium. The evening 
program consisted of an address at the Iticliniond 
Academy of Medicine by Elmer V. McCollum, Lh.D., 
Baltimore, on “The Place of Yitamins in the Main- 
tenance of Normal Health.” 


Average Expenses at University cf Chicago 
An estimate of the average expenses in allcnding 
the medical schools at the Universit}' of Chicago for 
each quarter includes: rent and care of room, 600; 
board, $82, textbooks and supplies, ,$25, laundry and 
cleaning, $25; registration and health service fees, 60, 
and incidentals, $35, making a total of $233. excln.sivp 
of tuition fees, which are $150 a quarter. 


Temple’s Student Body 

The current enrolment at Temple University School 
of Medicine, Philadelphia, totals 446 studenls from 
twenty-six states, Puerto Rico and Hawaii and repre- 
sents 148 colleges. Physicians have enrolled sevcnly- 
one of their sons and daughters in the medical school. 
Of the 446 students, twenty-three are ti'ansfers from 
two }'ear medical schools; thirty of Ihe sliulenl-s arc 
girls. 


Dr. Keeton Elected to National Board of Examiners ^ 
Dr. Robert W. Keeton, Chicago, professor of medi- 
cine, University of Illinois College of Ifedicinc, has 
been elected a member of Ihe National Bo.ard of .Medi- 
cal Examiners to succeed the laic Dr. CImne.s A. 
Elliott. Dr. Keeton is one of the first diplomates o 
the board, holding certificate No. 25. He Saadiialej 
from Northwestern University Medical School in IJ '• 


Loan Funds at the University of Tennessee 
The University of Tennesse College of Medicine, 
Memphis, has several loan funds whereby small sums 
may be lent to worthy students who have demon- 
strated their scholastic competency. A prize known 
as the Faculty Gold Medal is awarded each year to 
the graduate whose general record throughout the 
twelve quarters’ course has been most satisfactory. 
There is also the .Judge H. T. Ellett Scliolarsbip, which 
is intended to make possible the study of medicine for 
some worthy Mississippi student who otherwise would 
not be nble'to pursue this work. Applications should 
be made to the office of the dean. 


Medical College Restores Original Building 
Founders Dav at the Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond Janiiarv 16, was marked by the dedication 
of file Egyptian Building, tlic fir.st permanent home 
of the school, wliich has been rcccnlly rc.slorcd. Tlie 
eollc«e opened its doors in 1838 in an old remodeled 
hotef but in 1845 a new building done in the Egyptian 
manner was completed and dedicaleil. After con- 
iminos use since its dedication the buihling bad fallen 
Into disrepair. Through Hie generosity of .Mr. Bernard 
Biruch New York, the building has been recon- 
sScii. A new ainiilorhim has been named for Mr. 

IK- 'r J.'c’nr'M.oJfSe T. n.., TI.C 


Scholarship Fund at University of Georgia 
The Charles IMcDonakl Brown Scholarship 
available io students at the University . 

School of Medicine, Augusta, for flie purp‘>sc ‘ 
them in defraying Ihe expenses of Ihcir c * 

The interest on this fund is Jent to ^’^^**** “ \\ 

on condition that thc 3 ’ obligate themselves m 
with 4 per cent interest. 


Wisconsin State Board Questions 
The following questions in surgery 
(he examination held in Milwaukee, June 
by the Wisconsin State Board of ^tedicjd Kxanun ■ 

1. Wh.nt fnets nrp ijfce.s.snry to ilinsnosc stone uriiuiO 
Olve treatment. 

2. Why arc fraclure.s of pelvis .srrion.s? nrietly 

treatment. , 

a. Describe in detail your surgical trealnieiit of severaure 

tendons on anterior shle 4»f Avrist. y., 

I. i>iscuss carbuncle- — cite common locations —daufjer.** a»d • 
j*ical treatment. 

How would you prepare- sktn for :t tunjor ;?bdombial 
lion*.* How Mould you prepare your own hands for * 
same job? , 

0. Wbal i-S j:as pan;;rene‘* Discuss cause, juillioto^ry and ' 
inenl. . 

7. Give the causes, symptoms and Irealmenl of septic 
tonltis. f. 

S. In skull fractures, pivr synipPirns. ihin^ers. DfscU'S hri^D> 
your manajjemrnt thereof. 

9, bi.scuss pleurisy wllb acciimulaUf)n of juis. Give irmlraenu 

Ontv cialil of llic nine qticrtions- were to lie aii-iwcrcil- 
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From the point. of view of the public health, isolation 
and treatment of patients with clinical disease constitute 
important factors in the control of tuberculosis. Many 
patients prefer to remain at home under the 'care of 
private physicians or clinics, a procedure that may be 
justified if. sputum can be kept negative for tubercle 
bacilli or if adequate measures are taken for the pro- 
tection of persons in contact. For the majority of 
patients, however, institutional care is advised. Most 
communities provide sanatorium facilities for patients 
with more favorable prognosis. Infectious patients with 
advanced disease and less favorable prognosis are 
usually cared for in special wards of local hospitals, the 
major objective being the removal of these individuals 
from contact with the community. 

In some municipalities, collapse therapy is employed 
as a partial solution of the lack of sanatorium facilities. 
Suitable patients are admitted to an institution until 
collapse is established. If the sputum is rendered nega- 
tive or if a satisfactory collapse appears probable, the 
patient is discharged to a dispensary for the continua- 
tion of artificial pneumothorax with rest in bed at home 
and the supendsion of public health nurses to supple- 
ment the treatment. Through the use of so-called 
ambulatory pneumothorax, sanatorium waiting lists are 
relieved and the number of sputum-positive patients 
in the community is reduced. Hruby ^ recently reported 
the extent to which this method of tuberculosis control 
is employed in Chicago, Although it is not ideal treat- 
ment, its value is to some extent proportional to the 
lack of beds for institutional care. 

It is a problem to know to what extent treatment, 
particularly collapse therap}', should be applied in the 
hospital to patients admitted primarily for purposes of 
isolation. To ^ patients with advanced tuberculosis 
whose prognosis is apparently hopeless there is a 
tendency to apply artificial pneumothorax because it is 
felt that the patient will surely die without some form 
of active treatment. Collapse therap}^ is instituted in 

of Phipps Institute 
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the hope that improvement, however improbable, may 
be the result. In over zealous efforts to help these 
patients, more harm than good may be done. In this 
paper an attempt has been made to 'determine the 
indications and limitations of collapse therapy for 
patients in the tuberculosis wards of a large city hos- 
pital. '* 

A series of 504 patients discharged consecutively 
from one of the services of the Department of Tuber- 
culosis of the Philadelphia General Hospital during the 
three year period 1935-1937 has been reviewed. Pul- 
monary tuberculosis was diagnosed in 441, or 87.7 per 
cent, of cases. . 

Artificial pneumothorax was attempted in 137 
instances,. but in seventeen of these no free pleural space 
was found. The remaining 120 cases in which pneumo- 
thorax-, was established constituted 27 per cent of the 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. Table 1 shows the 
stage of disease and the results of sputum examinations 
on admission of the patients to the hospital in the total 
group and in those in whom pneumothorax was sub- 
sequently. established. The great majority of patients, 
352, or 79.9 per cent, had far advanced lesions. 

Tubercle bacilli were found in the sputum of 377, 
or 85.4 per cent, of the total group and in 106, or 88.3 
per cent, of the pneumothorax group. The large num- 
ber of patients with far advanced, sputum-positive 
disease stresses the importance of a city hospital in the 
removal of foci of infection from the community. It 
likewise follows that pneumothorax is indicated in a 
relatively small proportion of cases and that the value 
of this form of therapy is limited. 

• Unfortunately many patients with sputum-positive 
tuberculosis fail to remain in the hospital and return 
to their homes, where they act as foci for the further 
spread of the disease. Of the 441 tuberculous patients 
247, or 56 per cent, remained in the hospital less than 
ten weeks, 392, or 87 per cent, remained less than seven 
months and twenty-seven, or only 6 per cent, remained 
more than one year. 

Table 2 shows the reasons for discharge of white 
and colored patients in both the total and the pneumo- 
thorax groups. Death occurred in the hospital in 190, 
or 43 per cent, of patients. It was the caiise of dis- 
charge of 33 per cent of white and 52 per cent of colored 
patients. 

Of the white patients 28 per cent and of the colored 
patients 31 per cent left the hospital against advice. 
However, these percentages, which are almost equal, 
require further analysis. After subtracting the dis- 
charges due to death there remain 142 white and 109 
colored patients who either accepted treatment or left 
against advice. It now appears that sixt)', or 40 per 
cent, of the 142 wdiite patients and seventy-one, or 65 
per cent, of the 109 colored patients left against advice, 
a fact showing that actuall}' there is a decided differ- 
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ence between the two groups. It is the large number 
of patients who leave against advice that limits the value 
of the hospital in its function of protecting the com- 
munity. 

Artificial pneumothorax was attempted in 137, or 
31 per cent, of the 441 tuberculous patients, and some 
degree of collapse was obtained in 120, or 27 per cent. 
It has already been intimated that not infrequently this 
form of treatment was tried because the prognosis with 

Table 1. — Extent of Disease, with Results of Sputum 
Examinations 


Total Tnoumothorax 

r- ^ ^ t — V 

Sputum Positive Sputum Positive 

’ . . ^ V 

Aum- Hum- Per Num- Num- Per 


her ber Cent bcr bcr Cent 

Minimal 24 9 37.5 1 0 0 

MoOerately advanced. . 05 39 60.0 18 12 60.0 

Far advanced 352 329 93.4 101 94 93.0 

Total 441 377 85.4 120 100 88.3 


rest treatment alone was considered to be very poor. 
In table 3 the degree of selective collapse in the 137 
cases in which pneumothorax was attempted is indi- 
cated. This was evaluated by x-ray examination at the 
time of optimal collapse, obtained by pneumothorax 
alone or with the aid of pneumonolysis. As shown in 
table 3, there was no significant difference between 
white and colored patients in the probability of obtain- 
ing a good collapse. A satisfactory anatomic collapse 
of the diseased portion of the lung was shown by x-ray 
examination in twenty-six, or 19 per cent, of patients; 
that is, approximately one in five. 


RESULTS OF PNEUMOTHORAX TREATMENT 


Most authorities are of the opinion that the results 
of treatment should be evaluated only after a five year 
period of observation. In the type of hospital patient 
with which we are dealing it is difficult to fulfil this 
requirement. Since the majority remained under obser- 
vation for onlj' a short time, it was decided to separate 
patients into two groups, depending on the length of 
hospitalization. Ten weeks was arbitrarily chosen, 
because if the period was longer the number of patients 
remaining for whom results could be evaluated would 
be too small. Although ten weeks is a very short period, 
it should be pointed out that of the seventy-seven 
patients for whom the results of pneumothorax treat- 
ment have been evaluated, sixty-five, or 84 per cent, 
were under observation for more than five months and 
forty-one, or 53 per cent, were under observation from 


one to five years. 

There were eighty-eight patients in whom pneumo- 
thorax was attempted who were under observation for 
more than ten weeks, including eleven in whom no space 
was obtained and seventy-seven in whom pneumothorax 
was continued. In evaluating the results of pneumo- 
thorax treatment, only these seventy-seven patients are 
considered Although this constitutes a very small senes 
in comparison with others that have bep reported from 
institutions for the care of tuberculosis, it is believed 
tint the series here under consideration merits report 
.S In indSfon o! >vl.a. may by «pec.ed in .he ...be.- 
culosis wards of a large general hospital under the 

mnditions obtaining^ today. . .t * , 

In table 4 the results of treatment in the seventy- 
smSi SsL are considered in relation to the type of 
p™oTorax space. The results of t-t-em ^ 
determined by x-ray examination and by clinical cri 


teria. _ In sixty-four instances there were open cavities, 
of which twenty^-two, or 34 per cent, were apparently 
closed by collapse therapy. Of the sixty-seven patients 
with positive sputum twenty-one, or 31 per cent, became 
sputum negative. The sedimentation rate slioivcd 
improvement in 64 per cent, and there was a gain in 
weight in 53 per cent of patients. 

It has already been shown that approximately one in 
five of all patients on whom pneumothorax vris 
attempted obtained a satisfactory collapse. It is among 
the small number of patients who received a good col- 
lapse that most satisfactory results followed, improve- 
ment occurring in 87 per cent. On the other hand, 
only 29 per cent of those with a fair space and 23 per 
cent of those with a poor space were improved. It 
is interesting to note that of the eleven patients observed 
more than ten weeks in whom pneumothorax could not 
be established, three, or 27 per cent, were improved, 
this percentage being approximately the same as the 
percentages found for patients with a poor or a fair 
pneumothorax space. The group in whom pneumo- 
thorax was established was made up of thirty-two col- 
ored and forty-five white patients. Analysis of the 
records of the eight colored patients who improved 
shows that six had a good collapse and two had a fair 
collapse, while no patient with a poor collapse had this 
result. On the other hand, of the twenty-eight white 
patients who improved, thirteen, or 46 per cent, had 
a good collapse, ten, or 36 per cent, had a fair collapse 
and five, or 18 per cent, had a poor collapse. 

In an attempt to control widespread disease, bilateral 
pneumothorax was given in sixteen, or 21 per cent, 
of seventy-seven cases that are being discussed. Eight 
of these patients were improved, all of them having 
been under observation for more than two years. In 
six instances there was a good bilateral collapse aiid in 
two instances there was a good collapse on one side . 
and a fair collapse on the opposite side. _ On the other 
hand, of the eight patients who were unimproved, only 


Table 2. — Disposition of Patients on Discharge 


Died 

Number 

Per cent 

Discharged ^itb consent 

Number 

Per cent 

Discharged to sanatorium 

Number 

Per cent 

Discharged against advice 

Number 

Per cent.... 

Total 

Number 

Per cent 


yotal Fncumottiorax 


White 

Colored 

Com* 

bleed 

f 

White 

Colored 

COJTP 

blflcd 

70 

120 

190 

5 

30^ 

Si,o 

Zi 

20% 

33% 

62% 

43% 

5% 

5^ 

20% 

2G 

11% 

SI 

lS7c 

30 

43% 

n 

23% 

41 

00 % 

24 

11% 

10 

34 

6% 

12 

19% 

c 

11% 

18 

iXtf 

GO 

71 

131 

IT 

18 

oS 

2S% 

31% 

29% 



212 

100% 

220 

100% 

441 

100% 

Gt 

100% 

100% 

120 


two had a satisfactory bilateral collapse. One of thes 
was under observation for ten weeks only, while tlic 
other, after making an e.xcellent improvement for more 
than t4VO years, died suddenly' of heart failure. _ 
ingly, it is apparent that every patient who improve 
had an anatomically satisfactory bilateral collapse, whik 
of those who were unimproved this was true of onl) 
two of eight patients. 

The results with the seventy-seven patients with arti- 
ficial pneumothorax, including si.xtcen whose treatment 
was bilateral, indicate, tlierefore, that a pneumothorax 
with an anatomically satisfactory collapse is an impor- 
tant factor in controlling the di.sease and that in the 
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absence of an anatomically satisfactory collapse improve- 
ment is not likely to occur. If this fact is borne in 
mind it will help to determine where useful work ends 
and useless work begins. 

COMPLICATIONS OF PNEUMOTHORAX TREATMENT 

In order to determine the advisability of pneumo- 
thorax treatment in the type of patient under considera- 
tion, it is necessary to discuss the frequency with which 

Table Z.—Distribulion of 137 Patients According to the 

Character of Collapse of the Diseased Lung 

White Colored Total 

Kum- Per Kam- Per Num- Per 

her Cent her Cent her Cent 

S 19 20 14 « M 

■ o(; 10 22 15 35 

is 11 11 8 2S 19 

'j'otaj,. 77 56 60 42 537 100 

complications are apt to occur. In this series tliere was 
one instance of pleural shock. After being apparently 
dead the patient recovered following artificial respira- 
tion and intracardiac injection of epinephrine hydro- 
chloride. Spontaneous pneumothorax of seven patients 
as a result of treatment in the hospital occurred. Two 
patients died of this complication, a third developed 
empyema and another developed a massive effusion, 
while the remaining three suffered no serious effects. 

The most frequent complication affecting pneumo- 
thorax is adhesions between the visceral and parietal 
pleura. Of the 137 patients in whom pneumothorax 
was attempted, seventeen had no free pleural space. Of 
the remaining 120 patients forty-one, or 34 per cent, 
had adherent pleura, in most instances sufficiently 
extensive to interfere w'^'" :tory col- 
lapse. There were an ' ■ , ' patients 

with adhesions of clinical significance, about one third 
of whom received pneumonolysis. In other words, a 
total of seventy-eight, or 65 per cent, of those who 
received pneumothorax treatment had either adherent 
pleura or adhesions interfering, to some extent at least, 
with collapse. Progressive obliterative pleuritis occurred 
in twelve cases during the period of our observation. 
Preceding the adhesive pleuritis, a free pleural space 
had been present in four instances, while eight had been 
complicated by adhesions or adherent pleura. 

During hospital observation fluid in the pleural cavit}’, 
sufficient in amount to be of clinical significance, 
occurred in twenty-two, or 18 per cent, of those receiv- 
ing pneumothorax, eight of these patients requiring 
aspiration. In fifteen, or 12.5 per cent, of cases there 
was a small amount of fluid confined to the costodia- 
phragmatic sulcus. The total number in which fluid 
iras noted was thirty-seven, or 31 per cent. 

Cardiac embarrassment due to pneumothorax treat- 
ment not infrequently occurs, as a result either of over- 
collapse or of cardiac displacement. Overcollapse is 
more likely to occur in spontaneous pneumothora.x, in 
bilateral^ collapse or in unilateral collapse in which there 
is insufficient functioning lung, usually due to extensive 
disease on the opposite side. Tliere were three deaths 
due to cardiac failure. These three cases emphasize 
the importance of bearing in mind constantU' that 
pneumothorax treatment does not affect the lungs alone 
but the cardiorespiratory mechanism. It is important 
not to think entirely in terms of anatomic collapse, over- 
looking the significance of the physiologic changes pro- 
duced. 
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Twenty-four of the 120 patients who received pneu- 
mothorax treatment died. The causes of death ntay be 
divided into two groups: progression of the tubercu- 
lous disease, and complications arising as the result 
of collapse therapy. There were fifty patients whose 
disease continued to progress during the course of treat- 
ment. Of these, seventeen died in the hospital as a 
result of the progression. Of the seven patients that 
died of complications, four died of spontaneous pneuino- 
thorax ; in two instances they had been admitted with 
this condition following treatment elsewhere. The three 
remaining deaths were due to heart failure, one follow- 
ing a fourth stage thoracoplasty. In other words, of 
the seven patients four, or 3.3 per cent of the total, 
died of complications resulting from pneumothorax 
treatment given in the hospital. 

The information in the preceding paragraphs indi- 
cates that complications are relatively common among 
patients with advanced disease. Since complications 
may nullify the value of treatment, the frequenc}; with 
which they occur should be taken into consideration in 
attempting to decide the advisability of pneumothorax 
treatment of these patients. 

SUMMARY AND COMMENT 

The principal function of local hospitals for tuber- 
culosis is to remove from the community patients with 
far advanced disease, this being part of the general plan 
of preventing the spread of tuberculosis by isolation of 
sources of infection. These patients with poor prog- 
nosis present a difficult therapeutic problem. It is 
important to decide the extent to which treatment is 
advisable in order to determine tlie point at w'hidi use- 
ful work ends and useless work begins. Particularly 
in the application of collapse therapy, much time may 
be spent by the physician doing discouraging work that 
not only fails to benefit the patient but may be actually 
harmful. 

A series of 504 patients discharged consecutively from 
one of the services of the Department of Tuberculosis 
of the Philadelphia General Hospital has been analyzed. 
Many of the patients were admitted in a hopeless con- 
dition, since tin's department of the hospital is intended 
to treat patients considered unsuitable for sanatorium 
care. Approximately 80 per cent of the tuberculous 
patients had far advanced disease, and more than 85 

Table 4. — Results of Treatment Related to the Character of 
Collapse of the Diseased Portion of the Lung 




Number 

Per Cent 


Number 

Improved 

Improved 

■r,.. , 

20 

6 

23 


2S 

S 

29 


23 

29 

S7 


per cent had tubercle bacilli in the sputum, Tlie high 
proportion of sputum-positive patients emphasizes the 
importance of a city hospital for tuberculosis in pro- 
tecting the community by removing the patients most 
likel}' to spread the disease. Pneumothorax treatment 
was given to 220, or 27 per cent, of the tuberculous 
patients. Far advanced disease was present among 84 
per cent and positive sputum among 88 per cent of those 
receiving pneumothorax treatment. 

Refusal of patients to remain in the hospital consti- 
tutes one of the greatest difficulties both in the treat- 
ment of the individual case and in the protection of the 
community, .'k majority of patients remained in the 
hospital less than ten weeks, 87 per cent remained less 
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than seven months and only 6 per cent remained more is a tendency to allow more activity, wliile in cases of 

than one year Excluding those who died, 65 per cent progressive disease in which the prognosis is hopeless 

of the colored and 40 per cent of Ore white patients strict bed rest is frequently enforced, even thourfi the 

left the hospital against advice. In Philadelphia infec- physician is aware that the disease is incurable and will 

tious patients who are a menace to others are not com- progress to fatal termination in spite of treatment. It 

would seem more reasonable to reverse this procedure. 
The patient with the earlier lesion and better prognosis 
is precisely the one for whom complete bed rest slidiild 
be urged, since this may be the factor that determines 
whether or not the disease will be controlled. On the 
other hand, provided isolation is maintained, strict bed 
rest need not be enforced on the patient with advanced 
disease and hopeless prognosis, if he would be more 
contented with some activity. 

It is not questioned that artificial pneumothorax is 
a very valuable method of treatment in individual cases 
and that it may be substituted for institutional care in 
cases of tuberculosis in which sputum can be rendered 
negative for tubercle bacilli. Its application should be 
restricted to suitable cases, however, and it should not 
be used indiscriminately in an attempt to control far 
advanced disease. This opinion is wholly in agreement 
with views recently exposed in an editorial - in The 
Journal. Commenting on the results of collapse 
therapy in Chicago, the author made it clear that pneu- 
mothorax therapy cannot be regarded as "more than a 
significant aid in the wider problem of the eradication 
of tuberculosis” and that tuberculosis control rernains 
“largely a matter of early diagnosis and segregation.” 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The value of a municipal hospital for the isolation 
and treatment of indigent patients with advanced pul- 
monary tuberculosis is limited by the fact that many 
patients remain in the hospital for short periods only 
and leave against advice. 

2. Lack of or failure to enforce legislation enabling 
authorities to admit and detain infectious pahents 
diminishes to a large extent the value of the municipal 
hospital in the protection of the community from tuber- 
culosis. 

3. Since the number of patients with advanced is- 

ease for whom pneumothorax treatment is success u 
is relatively small, and since approximately two ^ 
of these remain sputum positive, pneuniothora.x r ■ 
ment, although definitely of benefit to 
not a major function of the hospital as far as le j 
tection of the community is concerned. , 

4. Pneumothorax should not be ^ 

patients ivith advanced disease wdien 
for its application is that the prognosis 
hopeless. More harm than good may be 
in these cases. 


pelled to enter the hospital or to remain under care. 
In some cities, such as New York or Detroit, enforce- 
ment of existirig legislation enables the authorities 
forcibly to admit to the hospital and detain infectious 
patients who do not provide proper care for themselves 
at home or who conduct themselves in such a manner 
that they are a menace to those about them. The large 
number of patients who leave the Philadelphia General 
Hospital against advice diminishes to a considerable 
extent the value of the hospital as a means of protecting 
the community by isolation of infectious patients. ' 

Because of the frequency of short stay in the hospital, 
information covering a period of more than ten weeks 
was available for only seventy-seven patients who 
received artificial pneumothorax treatment. Treatment 
of sixteen of these was bilateral. Improvement occurred 
in 47 per cent of cases in which the results of pneumo- 
thorax treatment are here analyzed. There was 
improvement in 25 per cent of the Negroes and in 62 
per cent of the white patients. 

The results of treatment depend to a large extent 
on the type of collapse obtained. In this series of 
patients with advanced disease only one in five of all 
patients on whom pneumothorax was attempted 
obtained an anatomically satisfactory collapse ; there was 
no appreciable difference between the colored and white 
groups in this respect. Satisfactory results were almost 
limited to the small number of patients who obtained 
a good collapse. Improvement occurred in 87 per cent 
of this group, while of the four fifths having a fair 
space, a poor space, or no space, less than a third were 
improved. This was likewise true of the patients who 
received bilateral pneumothorax, all of the eight patients 
who improved having a satisfactory collapse. Accord- 
ingly, in cases in which the advisability of pneumothorax 
treatment is questionable, collapse may be attempted. 
In the event of a good space this treatment should be 
continued. But, in the absence of a good space, con- 
tinuation of artificial pneumothorax treatment in cases 
of advanced disease is of doubtful value. When the 
space is actually poor, especially if pressure readings 
are unsatisfactory, continued treatment may be not only 
useless but actually harmful. 

Complications of pneumothorax treatment occur 
more frequently among patients with advanced tuber- 
culosis. In the group under discussion, 65 per cent 
had either adherent pleura or adhesions that interfered 
with a satisfactory collapse. The incidence of other 
complications, including spontaneous pneumothorax 
and pleurisy with effusion, is likewise high. Following 
pneumothorax treatment in the hospital, two patients 
died of spontaneous pneumothorax and two as the 
result of heart failure. An additional seventeen patients 
died in the hospital of progressive disease, a fact 
illustrating that in spite of pneumothorax treatment 
advanced lesions are frequently uncontrolled. Since 
they may nullif}- the value of treatment, the frequency 
of nrogressive disease and the likelihood of complica- 
tions should be taken into consideration m deciding the 
advisability of attempting collapse therapy. _ 

With increasing reliance on collapse therapy in the 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, the proper evalu- 
ation of bed rest is frequently not appreciated. In ra_es 
of less adranced disease and hopeful prognosis tliere 


accomplished 


5. The good results of pneumothorax treatmen ^ 

largely confined to those patients obtaining an 
tomically satisfactory collapse. , • 

6. Pneumothora.x treatment should be attemptc 
every case in which tin's form of therapy seems to o 
a chance of improvement, but if a satisfactory 
thorax space cannot be obtained, prompt discontinuali'- 
of this form of therapy is usually advisable. , , i e 

7. Patients with favorable prognosis should na' 
complete bed rest, even though relatively little disca-' 
is present but, provided isolation is maintained, sin 
bed rest need not be enforced in cases of progressn 
disease in which the prognosis is hopeless. 

Seventh and Lombard streets. 


•y Co11af>«c Therapy for rulraonary TuVrcuImU a 
Measure, ciJitoria!, J. A. M. A. (Dec. 26) l9Jy. 
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ALTITUDE AND ARTIFICIAL 
PNEUMOTHORAX 

C. H. GELLENTHIEN, M.D. 
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Regular established commercial airlines now fly at a 
constant minimum altitude of 2,000 feet over the pass- 
ing terrain. To get over the Rocky Mountains they 
have to rise to at least 15,000 feet. These high altitudes 
produce definite and prompt ph 3 'siologic changes which 
may profoundly affect any patient with artificial pneu- 
mothorax. 

In the normal person the pleural cavity between the 
chest wall and the outer sac of the lung is only a poten- 
tial cavity ; that is, the two surfaces are everjnvhere in 
close contact with each other and no actual space exists. 
The reason for this is evident, as in this potential cavity 
the pressure is normally negative, that is, less than one 
atmosphere, while the pressure within the lungs is 
always the pressure of the outer atmosphere. As tire 
interior of the lungs communicates freely with the out- 
side air through the trachea, glottis and other struc- 
tures, the two surfaces are conjointly held tight against 
the chest wall at all times by this difference in pressure 
between the inside and the outside. 

The condition resulting from the artificial introduc- 
tion of air into the pleural cavity, the principle of which 
is well known, is called pneumothorax. Briefly, the 
artificial introduction of air into this potential _ cavity 
reduces the negative pressure in the cavity, eliminating 
the normal pressure differential between the two walls, 
and as there is no longer sufficient difference in pres- 
sure between the two sides of the lung sac to hold it 
out against the chest wall, the lung collapses. _ If suf- 
ficient air is introduced into the pleural cavity thus 
produced, the lung will collapse completely and will in 
effect become solid. The degree of cbllapse is deter- 
mined by the amount of air introduced, which varies 
with the degree of collapse indicated and the outer 
atmospheric pressure. When the pressure in the pleural 
cavity equals that of the outside atmosphere, the lung is 
completely collapsed. However, obviously this condition 
is not stable. The air in the pleural cavity is gradually 
absorbed by the body, and tire lung expands as the 
absorption takes place. The rate of absorption is not 
constant, and to maintain as complete a collapse as pos- 
sible at all times, a fresh supply of air must be intro- 
duced at frequent intervals. 

Another, and possibly more important, factor which 
may upset the equilibrium of a perfect collapse is the 
change in atmospheric pressure resulting from decided 
changes in altitude when traveling. As tlie pleural 
cavity is completely closed to the outside, the air intro- 
duced into this cavity must be governed by the simple 
gas laws as far as changes in pressure and volume are 
concerned. An increase in atmospheric pressure on the 
outside of the bod)’, due to a reduction in altitude, act- 
ing on this air through the flexible medium of the lung, 
would compress the air within the lung and reduce its 
v^ume ; since the pressure within the pleural cavity is 
affected onij’ by the rate of bodj’ absorption, it allows 
the lung to expand while a new condition of equilibrium 
is reached. Converseh', a decrease in atmospheric pres- 
rarc due to an increase in altitude would cause the air 
in the C3vit\’ to e.xpand and the lung to collapse, since 
tlie pressure within the pleural cavitj’ would then 
c.\ceed the decreased atmospheric pressure within the 


lung. Atmospheric pressure could be decreased without 
difficulty until the lung became completely solid. At this 
point, however, there could be no further expansion of 
the air without an accompanying increase in pressure 
above the atmospheric level because the flexibility of 
the lung has disappeared and the air is enclosed in a 
semirigid cavity. As the pressure in the pleural cavity 
acts directly on the heart and the other organs in the 
mediastinal space, any increase in pressure above the 
atmospheric level is apt to be critical. Not only may 
it cause considerable discomfort but, if allowed to go 
high enough, it may result in serious difficulty and even 
death, if the heart and other organs are not able to 
readjust themselves promptly. 

The altitude to which one can go without expecting 
difficulty depends on how near the lung is to being 
collapsed when one starts out. If considerable time 
has elapsed since a fresh supply of air was introduced 
and the body has absorbed considerable air from the 
cavity, one can go up several thousand feet without 
difficulty. 

To determine just how high one "can go without 
obtaining a positive pressure at any given time after a 


feet 



given. 

fresh supply of air has been introduced into the pleural 
cavity, the accompanying chart was developed. 

As practically all the factors which affect the maxi- 
mum safe altitude are different for each individual, a 
separate chart must be made in each case. In making 
the chart, the following points must be established : 

A. Altitude at which patient has been living and at which 
last supply of air was added to the pleural cavity. 

T. Time interval for replenishing air. 

V. Total capacity of pleural cavity in cubic centimeters when 
lung is completely collapsed. 

V. Cap3cit3' of pleural cavity in cubic centimeters after 
absorption has taken place (varies from time to time). 

P = Atmospheric pressure in inches of mercurj' at altitude 
A. (Standard sea level pressure is 29.92 inches of mercury. 
Reduce 1 inch for each thousand feet above sea level.) 

p. Atmospheric pressure at maximum safe altitude. p= 

Am. Maximum altitude in feet above sea level to which one 
can go without difficulty (varies from day to day after pneumo- 
thorax has been given.) 

Am. (29.92 inches — p) 1,000. 

The value v is the total capacity of the pleural cavity 
when the lung is collapsed. 
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The value V . may be obtained for each consecutive 
day by substituting the average daily absorption from 
V for each day after pneumothorax has been given. 

As an example of how to make calculations, let us 
assume that John Jones, who lives at an altitude of 
1,000 feet, has a pneumothorax in his left lung. He has 
400 cc. of air added to his pleural cavity every ten days. 
From measurements of his x-ray plate he finds his 
chest volume to be approximately 4,500 cc. It is 
assumed that the absorption of the air takes place at 
a constant rate of 40 cc. a day. In this case the quan- 
tities just enumerated would be ; 

A = 1,000 feet. 

T = 10 days. 

v = 4,500 cc. 

V = 4,460 cc. at end of first day ; 4,420 at end of second day, 
and so on. 

P = 28.92 inches of mercury. 

The values p and Am must be calculated as in the following 
examples ; 

At end of first day ; 

p= _ 28.66 inches. 

Am = (29.92 — 28.66) 1,000 = 1,260 feet. 

At end of tenth day; 

28,92^4^^26.34 inches. 

Am= (29.92 — 26.34) 1,000 = 3,580 feet. 

Calculations for the entire ten day period are shown 
in the table. 


Values at End of Each Day 


Days 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

JO 

V 

4,4{K) 

4,120 

4,380 

4,340 

4,300 

4,260 

4,220 

4,180 

4.140 

4,100 

P 

25.92 

28.92 

28.92 

28.92 

28.92 

28.92 

28,92 

28.92 

23.92 

28.92 

V 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

p 

2S.G6 

28.40 

28.14 

27.89 

27.C3 

27.37 

27.12 

20 .SG 

26.60 

2G.34 

Am 

1,260 

1,520 

1,780 

2,030 

2,290 

2,550 

2,800 

3,060 

3,320 

3.5SO 


These values may be graphed as in the chart, with 
the altitude as ordinate and the time in days as abscissa. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. In pneumothorax the air within the pleural cavity 
is subject to the ordinary physical laws of the expansion 
of gas. 

2. A knowledge of the application of tliese laws in 
individual cases may be valuable in determining the 
size of injection when changes of altitude are contem- 
plated. 

3. The method presented here is based on the mea- 
surement of the ordinary 6 foot roentgenogram of the 
chest combined with known data of altitude, present 
and contemplated, and the size of the pneumothorax 
injection. 

Valmora Sanatorium. 


Organic Acids in Foods. — The organic acids citric, malic, 
tartaric, o.xalic and benzoic are widely distributed in common 
foods. Less common ones like succinic, isocitric, malonic, sali- 
cylic and quinic acids also are found in some foods. The present 
point of view regarding these acids is that they are not mere 
waste products of metabolism in either plants or animals but 
that thev play fundamental, though as yet undefined, roles in 
some of’ the physiologic processes of the body. Some of the 
organic acids recognized as Wpical plant consUtuents syn- 
thiized in the animal body and, in some instances, both the 
condition of their formation and their pr^rsors are k" 0 'vn.- 
Smith. Arthur H.: Nutrition and D.etetics^ ^apter I in The 
Therapeutics of Internal Medicine, New liork, D. Appleton 
Century Company, Inc., 1940. 


ASPIRATION PNEUMONITIS 

AN OBSTETRIC HAZARD 
CHARLES C. HALL, M.D. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

In October 1937 one of my patients entered the 
Samuel Merritt Hospital in Oakland in labor at term. 
She was a healthy normal woman in excellent physical 
condition, looking forward eagerly and happily to the 
birth of her first child. She had an ample pelvis, the 
presentation was normal, and she was assured with con- 
fidence that before long her dreams would be realized. 

Dilatation progressed normally, and eventually (he 
head was bulging the perineum. The patient was given 
gas anesthesia for a low forceps extraction. During the 
course of the anesthesia she gagged and vomited and 
became very cyanotic. Respiration ceased. Artificial 
respiration was used for a few seconds and she began 
to breathe again. Soon her color became normal and it 
remained so throughout the rest of the delivery and 
repair. She was returned to her room in good condi- 
tion, with normal pulse and respiration and no cough. 

Thirteen days later she was dead, and the sorrowing 
husband took the baby they had both wanted so much 
back to an empty house. 

This tragic occurrence caused me to embark on a 
search for similar cases to see what errors of commis- 
sion or omission, if any, made such tragedies possible. 
A careful search of all the medical literature failed to 
yield a single detailed report of a simitar case. The 
textbooks on anesthesia, as well as numerous articles, 
mention it as a possibility, but no case reports could be 
found. Not long afterward, however, I was called in 
consultation to see a similar case in another local hos- 
pital, and inquiry among friends in the East Bay, m 
San Francisco and in Los Angeles has brought reports 
of fourteen similar cases. How many more there hare 
been cannot be known. The majority are not fatal an 
are not reported. . , 

This article constitutes a review of this group o 
cases, including my own, to see whether any conclusion 
can be drawn from them. The physicians of los 
patients gave me permission to use this material. 

REPORT OF CASES 

Case 1. — A primipara aged 33 entered the 
a. in. in the early first stage of labor at term. Keca " 
nation showed no dilatation. A mixture of scopolamine, 
phine and cactine (H. M. C. 1) was given at 3 a. ^ 
the patient could secure some sleep. The following w ^ 
the pains continued to be weak and irregular. , ■( 

rectal examination showed only 1 cm. of dilatation and ' " ^ 
decided to try to stimulate the contractions with smal - 
of solution of posterior pituitary, after preliminary ’ 

At 2 p. m. she was given sodium allyl (l-methylbutyloaroi 
rate) 7J4 grains (0.5 Gm.) by mouth and scopolamine fL') 
grain (0.0004 Gm.) by hypodermic. At 2:15 p. m. 2 minims 
(0.12 cc.) of solution of posterior pituitary was given >i 
hypodermic. This gave contractions which remained strong, 
so that no further solution of posterior pituitary' was nccessap- 
Much motor excitement developed and the patient became nois) 
so that morphine sulfate one-eighth grain (0.008 Gm.) was 
given at 3:30 p. m. By 6:30 p. m. dilatation was complete, 
with' the head low in the midpclvis. The patient was tahen 
to the delivery room and an attempt was made to get her 
to push. The head soon came in sight and it was decided m 
deliver the child with low forceps. Gas anesthesia was started 
by a trained and skilful nurse anesthetist. About four minutes 

Head the anniml of the California Medical 

at Del Mcntr, May 3, 1939. 
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after the start of the gas anesthesia the patient gagged and 
vomited. Respiration ceased and she became veiy cyanotic. 
Artificial respiration was resorted to and she soon started 
breathing again. Her color soon became and remained good. 
There was no coughing. 

The baby was delivered in good condition. The patient was 
returned to bed at 7:30 p. m. Her pulse rate was 84 and 
respiratory rate 26. She was still asleep and her breathing 
was stertorous, but her color was good. A special nurse 
remained with her. 

By 9:30 p. m. she was cyanotic and gasping for air. Afro- 
pine Mso grain was given and inhalation of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide was started. Examination of her chest showed 
coarse bubbling rales throughout. Dr. Hobart Rogers, an 
internist, was called in consultation. Four hundred cc. of 25 
per cent sucrose was given intravenously and another i/iso grain 
of atropine. The patient was placed in an oxygen tent, and 
one ampule of metrazol was ordered given every four hours. 

The following morning an x-ray study of the chest was 
made. The radiologist reported that there was very extensive 
coarse mottling extending throughout the right lung, most 
pronounced adjacent to the hilus and gradually diminishing as 
the periphery of the chest was approached. The shadows were 
large, soft, indistinct densities following no special distribution ; 
however, there seemed to be more pathologic change in the 
middle lobe. In the left side there was similar but not quite 
as extensive mottling, which appeared to be distributed prin- 
cipally in the lower portion of the upper lobe. 

The blood count is reported in table 2. The remarkable 
thing about it was the extremely high percentage of nonfila- 
mented forms. Throughout the day the respiratory rate even 
in the oxygen tent remained between 40 and SO and the pulse 
rate between 110 and 140, though the temperature averaged 
only about 100 F. (ranging from 102 at 8 a. ra. to 98.8 at 
11 p. m.). One thousand cc. of 5 per cent dextrose was given 
during this day and also a transfusion of 680 cc. of citrated 
blood, it being thought that increasing the number of circulating 
red cells would aid the blood in its oxygen carrying capacity. 
The patient coughed but rarely and then raised small amounts 
of thick rusty sputum, which showed a streptococcus in a 
smear. 

The patient remained continuously in an oxygen tent and 
was kept alive by this means for thirteen days with but little 
change in her clinical condition. The oxygen concentration 
in the tent bad to be maintained at between 50 and 60 per cent 
with from 7 to 10 liters per minute running. Even in this 
atmosphere her respiratory rate was constantly between 50 
and 35 per minute. Her pulse rate remained fairly stationary 
between 120 and 130. Her temperature oscillated between 99.6 
and 101 F. except at the very end. 


Table 1. — Puhe and Respiration in Case 1 


Time, r. M. 

Pulse Rflte 

Respiratory Rate 

8 

9Z 

26 

8:30 

100 

SO 


120 

32 

0:SO 

150 

34 


X-ray c.xaminatioiis of her chest made on four occasions 
showed a progressive increase in the areas of density. Blood 
counts were made almost daily. A second transfusion of 
500 cc. was given on the eleventh day. Mctrazol was given 
by hypodermic every four hours. 

The patient died thirteen days after deltvco-. A partial 
autopsy showed both lungs full of a diffuse wet consolidation 
with air present only at llie extreme apexes. 


Case 2.— A priniipara was admitted to the hospital in actfv 
labor. Fifty minutes after admission she was given pentc 
rtrbital sodium o grains (02 Gm.), and one hour later para' 
dchyde by rectum. The paraldcliydc was not retained and s 
uas given again twemy-seven minutes after the first instillatio: 
1-orty-fivc minutes after the second instillation of paraldi 
ijdc the patient, who was having pains, was taken to tl 
ddiiciy room for gas anesthesia. The head came down i 


the perineum and after forty-seven minutes of gas anesthesia 
the physician delivered the baby with low forceps. The patient 
vomited and became cyanotic. Her pulse rate shot up to 
156. She was given oxygen inhalations, with nikethamide (cora- 
mine) and solution of epinephrine hydrochloride by hypodermic, 
and soon her color improved. She coughed considerably for 
several days. After the first few hours her pulse rate settled 
down to normal. Her respiratory rate was never over 24. 
She was treated with intermittent inhalations of carbon dioxide 
and o.\Tgefl- A white blood cell count on the fifth day after 


Table 2— Blood Counts, Case 1 


Date, 

Red Cell 

Hemo- 

globin, 

White Cel! 

Poly- 

morpho- 

Kod* 

filaniented 

October 

Count 

% 

Count 

nnclears 

Ceils 

27 

4,000,000 

80 

14, COO 

97 

92 

TranslusJon, 6S0 cc. 
18 


17,200 

96 

68 

10 



16,000 

93 

53 

20 



11, COO 

05 

45 

21 

4,940,000 

94 

11,700 

9i 

2S 

O') 


11,900 

85 

24 

23 



17.900 

Oi 

45 




21,CC0 

90 

89 

26 

4,940,000 

SS 

26,700 

90 

40 

Transfusion, 600 cc. 
27 


24,400 

9t 

36 

28 



27,900 

01 

35 

29 



17,100 

96 

66 


delivery was 21,200 with 88 per cent polymorphonuclears and 
12 stab cells. No chest roentgenogram was made. She left 
the hospital on the tenth day in good condition. 

Case 3. — ^A primipara aged 30, on whom the physician decided 
to do a cesarean section because of failure of the head to engage 
after seven and one-half hours of labor, had no analgesia until 
this decision was made, when she was given grains (0.1 
Gm.) of pentobarbital sodium by mouth and 1 grain (0.06 Gm.) 
of codeine by hypodermic. Gas anesthesia was started thirty- 
seven minutes after the medication. While the physicians 
were inserting sutures, forty-eight minutes after the anesthetic 
had been started, the patient vomited a large quantity of 
undigested food. She became cyanotic and remained so for 
about four hours. She coughed much and during the next few 
hours "raised considerable dark material similar to what she 
Iiad previously vomited.” The ne.xt day she had a slight cough, 
with sputum described as rusty. She was treated with fre- 
quent inhalations of carbon dioxide and oxygen for seven days. 
Her convalescence was uneventful. No blood counts or x-ray 
studies were made. 

Case 4. — A primipara entered the hospital apparently just 
beginning labor. She was given sodium ally! as shown in 
table 3. She thus received a total of lOj^ grains (0.7 Gm.) 
over a period of ten hours. With the coming of morning the 
physician stopped sodium allyl medication. Dilatation was pro- 
gressing verj' slowly and he decided to accelerate labor. During 
the day the patient was given 10 minims (0.6 cc.). of solution 
of posterior pituitary in six doses. During this time the oniy 
analgesia given was % grain (0.01 Gm.) of morphine at 3 : 30 
p. m. By 7 p. m. dilatation was reported complete. At 9 p. m. 
the physician decided to deliver the baby with low forceps. 
Open drop ether was used to put the patient to sleep. Forceps 
were being placed on the head when the patient vomited a 
large amount of what was described as “coffee ground” vomi- 
tus. She inhaled some of it and ceased breathing. She was 
given nikethamide twice. When respirations began o.vygcn 
was given, but the patient’s condition was so poor that the 
physician thought it best to discontinue attempts at delivery 
for a time. The patient was left lying on the delivery table 
with her head lowered; the anesthetist continued to give oxygen 
and carbon dioxide for two or three hours. The shocklike 
condition apparently caused absolute loss of tonicity in the 
uterine muscle. This, combined with the fact that the patient 
was lying with her head much lowered, caused the baby’s licad 
to fall back entirely out of the pelvis. I saw this patient in 
consultation about four hours after the incident. She was still 
dusky; her respiration was rapid and her pulse rate 140. The 
presenting part was far above the pelvic brim. It rras thought 
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best to ignore the pregnancy and treat the shock for the time 
being. The patient was put back to bed. After some hours, 
uterine tone returned; the head reentered the pelvis and came 
down to the perineum with right occipitotransverse presentation. 
There it remained with the sagittal suture transverse for two 
hours, and it was decided that forceps must be used to rotate 
it and deliver the baby. The patient was given a spinal anes- 
thetic and delivery was easily effected. 

A roentgenogram of the chest taken fourteen hours after 
aspiration showed an area of haziness and increased density 
in the lower lobe of the left lung. 

A white blood count taken twelve hours after the aspiration 
showed 22,400 cells, with 95 per cent polymorphonuclears and 
45 stab cells. 

During the next few days there developed symptoms sug- 
gestive of a moderately severe bronchopneumonia. The patient’s 

Table 3. — Administration of Sodium Ally! in Case 4 


Dose, Grains 


Time 


m. 

3... 

1 %. 


9:40 p. m. 
11 p. m. 
Mianieht 
2 aim. 

7 a. m. 


maximum temperature three days after delivery was 102.6 F. 
By the eighth day following delivery her temperature was 
normal and she went home in good condition. 

Case 5. — A woman entered the hospital with paiiis occurring 
every five minutes. Five hours after admission, when her 
cervix was reported as dilated 4 fingerbreadths, she was given 
pentobarbital sodium 3 grains and one hour later scopolathine 
Vir,Q grain. She tyas taken to the delivery room, with the head 
showing at 1 ; 30 a. m., five and'a half hours after administration 
of pentobarbital sodium and four and a half hours after scopo- 
lamine. Vaginal examination showed the head to be in direct 
posterior position, and the physician decided to deliver it in 
this position with forceps. The patient was anesthetized with 
gas. During the delivery she began to vomit “black coffee 
ground material” and it was felt at the time that she had prob- 
aly aspirated some of the vomitus. Her pulse rate rose to 156 
and respiratory rate to 40. She was given carbon dioxide- 
oxygen mixture and nikethamide by hypodermic. Gradually 
her condition improved, although six hours later her pulse rate 
was still 130 and respiratory rate 24. A persistent cough 
developed. She was given carbon dioxide-oxygen mixture 
for five minutes every two hours for forty-eight hours, after 
which time treatment consisted of diathermy applied to her 
chest and administration of elixir of terpin hydrate. She did 
not at any time have clinical symptoms of pneumonia. No 
roentgenogram was taken and no white count was done. 

Case 6. — A woman was admitted to the hospital with mild 
pains and a 4 cm. dilatation. About one hour after admission 
she was given pentobarbital sodium 3 grains, and twenty min- 
utes later scopolamine %6o grain (0.6 mg.). The same dose 
of scopolamine was- repeated in another twenty minutes and 
again two hours later. The patient was delivered with low 
forceps under gas anesthesia eighteen minutes after her. third 
hypodermic of scopolamine. • While the physician was repairing 
an episiotomy the patient vomited and became cyanotic. Her 
head was lowered and she was given carbon dioxide-oxygen 
mi.xture and o.xygen (90:10); this was continued for one and 
a half minutes every twenty minutes for ' the next thirty-six 
hours. She coughed up considerable vomitus. X-ray study 
of her chest on the day following delivery showed no involve- 
ment of her lungs. The white count the day following delivery 
showed 17 100 cells, 82 polymorphonuclears and 30 stab cells. 
Four days later it was 13,500 cells, with 80 polymorphonuclears 
and 13 stab cells. 

Case 7 — A primipara aged 26 began having pains at 1 a. m. ; 
labor progressed rapidly. She was given scopoUmme 
rrain fO 3 mg ) at 3 : 25 a. m. and pantopon Vi gram (0.02 Gm.) 
ft Iso P. m. Labor progressed steadily with severe 
pains which did not respond well to the analgesia. After 


complete dilatation, the head being on the perineum, the piitienl 
was given gas-ether anesthesia and the baby was delivered by 
outlet forceps. As she was coming out of the anestliesw after 
delivery of the baby’s head- the patient vomited and aspirated 
some of the vomitus. Respiration ceased,’ the.hcart continuing 
to -beat slowly but- strongly.' ' Artificial , respiration was used. 
One cc. ; of- nikethamide was administered ' intravenously and 
1 cc. of solution of epinephrine hydrochloride .was injected into 
the . cardiac muscle.. Gradually the , heart became weaker and 
death ensued. 

Autopsy showed both lungs collapsed and the bronchi, of each 
lung filled with dark colored contents, apparently spinach or 
some other dark food. ' 

Case 8.— A woman entered the hospital at 2:20.'p.'m. saying 
that she had been having, pains for '.ten. hours.' The .contrac- 
tions were very weak and it was questioned .whether she was 
in true labor. About 7 p. m., however, pains became sU-ong 
and definite. At 8 o’clock she was given scopolamine 
grain. At 9 o’clock this medication was repeated .with addition 
of pentobarbital sodium 3. grains (0.18 Gm.)! Ether was also 
given rectally at this time phut iwas not .'retained. At 9: SO 
the patient was- taken to the delivery.’.room ■ and administration 
of - gas and oxygen was .started, .the anesthesia! being given by 
a physician specializing- in ariesthetic's. • The. membranes were 
ruptured artificially : and the- baby was delivered with low 
forceps at 10:07 p.'.m. -The .patient ■vomited; during delivery- 
After ! the repair,' her. stomach- was .washed, out • until clear. 
Carbon dioxide-oxygen mixture was given for ten minutes every 
hour until- the' following morning. On ,the following day the 
patient stated that she felt fine. The temperature was normal. 
However, the respiratory rate .was 32'; she 'had. an occasional 
thick' cough,' and. there, were, scattered rales over the lower 
lobes of both lungs posteriorly,'; especially, on the left. Two 
days later the cough,- was" somewhat -worse,' .with pink tinged 
expectoration. The ternperature w,as only 99.2 F. but, examina- 
tion of the chest revealed increased -voice' sounds with coarse 
and fine rales, at the base of the left lung. The patient was 
discharged fourteen days after delivery with normal tempera- 
ture and respiration. She still had some cough. She was hoarse 
for at least six weeks and could not smoke comfortably for 
some months, although previously she had used about one pack 
of cigarets a day. 

Case 9. — A woman entered the hospital after having ha 
pains for twelve hours at home. The cervix was dilated from 
5 to 6 cm. on admission ; pains occurred every five minu cs, 
lasting from thirty-five to forty seconds. The bahy 
breech' presentation. After routine preparation she Wtis gue 


Table 4. — Blood Count in Case 9 


Days 

Post 

White Cell 

poly- 

morpho- 

partum 

Count 

nuclears 

2 

34,900 

03 

5 

23,700 

87 

ff 

13, m 



Son- 

Cells 

40 

0 


pentobarbital sodium 4^2 grains (0.3 Gm.)- The < ^ . 
delivered about three and one-half ‘h'oiirs later. During 
the mother vomited a quantity of yeHow liquid and pm | 
aspirafed some of it. She began to cough 
the^riext few days her cough'was very distressing.^ Two 
after delivery it ivas noted that she was raising r 

material”; on the following morning, considerable bloody 
was, being expectorated. The respiratory rate eight hours a 
delivery was 30 and the pulse rate 140. Twenty-four no 
after delivery the pulse rate was still 140 and the respiratou 
rate 32. Her face and hands were very cyanotic, ana na! ^ 
administration of oxygen was started. This was kept up c^' 
tinuously for the next three days, after which it was 
tinued. although the respiratory rate w.7S still 32 and the 
rate 110. This patient remained in the hospital for cightfca 
days. Her- temperature during most of this time was aho'- 
100 F. It never went over 101 and was still going to 99.6 on 
the eighteenth day post parlum. The pulse rate never fell he!"'’'' 
100 until the eleventh day post parlum. She was seen in ccn- 
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sultation by an internist, Dr. Philip Pierson, who found scat- 
tered crepitant rattling and wheezing rales over the lower and 
middle lobes of the left lung. Roentgenograms of the chest 
made on the eighth and the fourteenth day post partum were 
reported as showing evidence of ehffuse bronchopneumonia. 

Sputum examination six days post partum showed a moder^e 
number of pus cells within a few gram-positive diplococci. On 
culture, the sputum revealed Streptococcus viridans and a non- 
hemolytic streptococcus. 

Case 10.— A primipara aged 21 was delivered by outlet 
forceps after twenty-seven hours of labor. There is no record 
of the analgesia that was used in this case. The anesthetic for 
delivery was gas-ether, given by' a nurse anesthetist. The 
patient vomited just prior to delivery and the physician states 
that there was a large amount of undigested food. This patient’s 
chart showed no marked effect on her temperature, pulse or 
respiration until about twenty-four hours after delivery. At 
about that time the temperature began to rise steadily, reaching 
a peak of 103.4 F. on the fourth day post partum (the highest 
temperature recorded in this series) ; thereafter it gradually fell 
to normal. Her pulse rate rose to 120 about twenty-four hours 
after delivery and remained between that iioint and ISO during 
the next three days. Her respiratory rate was not noted as 
elevated until about forty-eight hours after delivery, but it 
reached 46 on the fourth day post partum, at the time of her 
greatest fever. She complained of shortness of breath and irrita- 
tion in the trachea on forced inspiration. X-ray study of her 
chest on the fourth day post partum showed some density in 
the lower lobe of the left lung behind the heart shadow, very 
suggestive of a small amount of pneumonitis. This patient left 
the hospital on the eleventh day, still having a low grade after- 
noon fever, which the physician attributed to her chest condition. 

Case 11. — A primipara aged 32 had labor pains at S p. m. just 
after eating a large bowl of vegetable soup. The pains were 
severe and close together. The progress of labor was rapid. 
By 9 : 20 p. m. the cervix was fully dilated. When the head 
came down to the perineum a low forceps delivery was done. 
The patient took the anesthetic poorly and vomited a large 
amount of acid fluid, probably the soup. Although the anesthetic 
was given by the chief anesthetist of the hospital, aspiration 
was considerable. There was moderate laceration of the 
perineum, which was repaired immediately. One hour post 
partum the patient was not in great distress but could not 
sleep because of headache and cough. 

At 8 o'clock the following morning the patient was cyanotic 
and coughing. Beginning pneumonia was diagnosed by a well 
recognized internist. By 5 ; 30 p. m. cyanosis was extreme. The 
respiratory rate was from 50 to 55 per minute and the pulse 
rate from 128 to 148. Examination showed that the lungs were 
full of fluid. Considerable frothy blood stained fluid was con- 
stantly being expectorated. Atropine Vm grain was given and 
the dose was repeated without apparent effect. A venesection 
of 400 cc. was done without improving the patient’s condition, 
which grew rapidly worse. She died at 8:35 p. m., about 
twenty-two and one-half hours after the aspiration. 

Case 12, — A woman decided during dinner that she would 
like to have her baby that evening. After dinner she went to 
the hospital, where the baby was delivered by classic cesarean 
section. She was at term but not in labor. Gas-oxygen 
anesthesia was used. The patient started vomiting shortly after 
the baby was delivered. Respirations ceased; although her heart 
continued to beat for some time, breathing could not be started. 
There was no autopsy. 


Case 13.— .-k patient was delivered by cesarean section aft( 
a twenty hour test of labor. During this twenty hours sV 
received IS grains (1 Gm.) of pentobarbital sodium (6 graii 
[0.4 Gm.l, 3 grains, [02 Gm.], 3 grains, 3 grains) and 
gram (h- mg.) of scopolamine (]4oo grain with each dose < 
lwmob3rbit.il sodium). There was a face presentation. Whe 
the decision to do a cesarean section was made an addition: 

grain of sco^lamine was given. The anesthesia used fc 
surgical intervention was cyclopropane; the anesthetist was 
trained and skilful physician.- The vomiting occurred just aft< 
Stan closure. The patient’s head was slightly lower than tl 
rest of her body at this time. The only immediate treatmci 


consisted of turning the head to one side and w’iping the face. 
There was no immediate reaction. The temperature at the time 
of operation was 37.5 C. (99.5 F.) and five hours later rose to 
38.5 C (101.3 F.). After pursuing an irregular course, it 
reached 40.4 C. (104.7 F.) on the fourth postoperative day. 
From this point the trend was irregularly downward, the value 
reaching normal, to remain there, on the thirteenth postoper- 
ative day. The pulse rate rose from 90 at the time of operation 
to 132 five hours later, reached its high point of 140 in fifteen 
hours and thereafter ranged irregularly downward, becoming 
normal on the nineteenth day. The respiratory rate was 18 
before operation, rose in eight hours to 24, ranged between 20 
and 24 during the next twenty-four hours and reached 32 during 
the succeeding twenty-four hours. At the end of the third post- 
operative day it reached 48. It varied between 32 and 48 during 
the next forty-eight hours, after which it varied between 20 
and 28. The rate came down to an essentially normal level on 
the eighth postoperative day. 

X-ray study on the fifth postoperative day showed some con- 
solidation in the lower lobes of both lungs, more on the right 
side. On the eleventh postoperative day x-ray examination 
still showed some consolidation, though less, with a high 
diaphragm; on the eighteenth postoperative day both lungs 
looked clear. 

Blood culture on the fourth postoperative day yielded no 
growth. 

Sputum examination on the fourth day after operation 
revealed large numbers of Staphylococcus aureus and moderate 
numbers of Streptococcus viridans with a few nonhemolytic 
streptococci. A white mouse which was inoculated was normal 
after seventy-two hours. The Neufeld test was negative. 

Case 14. — A primipara aged 22 was in perfect physical con- 
dition. Labor started spontaneously. The first stage lasted 
twelve hours. There is no note on the record as to what 
analgesia was used. With the head on the perineum the patient 
was taken to the delivery room for prophylactic forceps. She 
had had no solid food for twenty-two hours. Gas and o,\-ygen 
anesthesia was given by an intern with limited anesthetic train- 
ing. About two minutes after the induction of anesthesia the 
patient began to vomit and became cyanotic. Anesthesia was 
stopped and the patient turned on her side to aid removal of 
vomitus. Cyanosis increased and respiration ceased. Suction 
was used to remove particles of undigested food, which must 
have been eaten at least twenty-two hours previously. All efforts 
at artificial respiration, including a pulmotor, failed, and heart 
action ceased. No forceps nere applied until the mother’s pulse 
ceased. Efforts to resuscitate the baby, delivered post mortem, 
failed. There was no autopsy. 

Case IS.— This case represents the only aspiration in the 
series not occurring at the time of delivery. A woman aged 
35 entered the hospital one afternoon for an operation to remove 
what turned out to be a dermoid cyst of the ovary. She was 
operated on the following morning after careful preoperative 
preparation. The anesthetic was being given by a trained nurse 
anesthetist. The abdomen was opened through a midline incision. 
While packs were being placed in the abdominal cavity the 
patient vomited what looked like orange juice. Directly there- 
after pinkish foam began to issue from her nose and mouth, the 
color soon changing to dark brown. 

The anesthetic was stopped and her mouth was cleared. When 
she seemed in good condition the anesthetic was resumed and 
the operation proceeded. About forty-five minutes later, when 
the surgeon was about ready to close the wound, the patient 
became cyanotic; her pulse was rapid and irregular, and her 
blood pressure dropped to 60 systolic. A stomach tube was 
then passed, and more orange juice and gastric secretion were 
obtained. Atropine Us grain (0.0008 Gm.), and 1 cc. of a 
solution of epinephrine hydrochloride were given by hypo- 
dermic, and 60 cc. of 50 per cent dextrose was given intra- 
venoush'. While the surgeon was dosing the wound the patient 
ceased breathing several times. She was given carbon dioxide 
and oxygen and eventually was returned to bed in fair con- 
dition. Inhalations of carbon dioxide and oxygen were kept up 
for five minutes cverj' four hours for the nc.xt thirly-six hours. 
There developed a troublesome cough, which tvas treated with 
codeine and steam inhalations. The pulse varied between 100 
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and 120 for the next five days. Five days after operation there 
was dulness over the entire base of the right lung. - The white 
blood cell count was 8,750 with 71 per cent polymorphonuclears 
The patient was raising much sputum containing many elastic 
fibers, a few gram-positive cocci and occasional red blood cells. 
On the seventh day she was still coughing with violent parox- 
ysms and raising thick purulent material. Her respiratory rate 

Table S . — Analgesia and Voniiting 


Case Analgesia 

1 Mixture ol scopolamine, morphine and cactine 

(H. M. C, 1) 

Sodinm allyl, grains } 

Scopolamine, 1/150 grain S 

Morphine sullate, % grain 

2 Pentobarbital sodium, 3 grains 

Paraldehyde, 4 ounces (tectall 

3 Pentobarbital sodium, 1^4 grains 1 

Codeine, 1 grain 1 — 

4 Sodium allyl, 1014 grains in divided doses over 

10 hr. period (time between iast dose and 

vomiting) 

Morphine suitate, % grain 

6 Pentobarbital sodium, 3 grains 

Scopolamine, 1/130 grain 

6 Pentobarbital sodium, 3 grains 

scopolamine, 1/100 grain 

scopolamine, 1/100 grain 

Scopolamine, 1/100 grain 

7 Scopoiamlne, 1/200 grain 

Pantopon, % grain 

8 Scopolamine, 1/200 grain 

Scopolamine, 1/200 grain ) 

Pentobarbital sodium, 3 grains^ 

9 Pentobarbital sodium, 414 grains 

10. Ko record 

11 No record 

12 No record 

13 Pentobarbital sodium, 15 grains in 4 doses 

Scopolamine, 4 doses ol 1/200 grain 

Scopolamine, 1/150 grain 

14 No record 

13 No record 



Elapsed Time 
Beiore Vomiting 

ctine 


15% hr. 


5 hr. 


3 hr. 


3 hr. 


1% hr. 


8o min. 

over 

and 


14 hr. 


5% hr. 


5% hr. 


4% hr. 


3 hr. 


2% hr. 


2 hr. 


38 mlD. 


2% hr. 


2 hr. 

» • • • 

2 hr. 


1 hr. 


1 hr. 

...) 

During 20 hr. 

...t 

test of labor 

.... 

Shortly hefore 


operation 


was 20 and her pulse rate 100; her white cell count was 12,600 
with 72 per cent polymorphonuclears. A roentgenogram taken 
this day showed the picture of bronchopneumonia on the right; 
the left lung was clear. She left the hospital in good condition 
on the eighteenth day. 

COMMENT 

From a study of this series of cases several things 
become apparent; 

1. Aspir ation pneumonitis is not a rare conditio n. 
These cases were collected merely by making inquiry 
among a circle of medical acquaintances, twelve of them 
occurring within the last two years. As to how many 
other cases there may have been one can only speculate. 

2. The conditi on is serious. In these fifteen cases 
there were five deaths, while several of the other 
patients required prolonged hospitalization. 

3 There are two types of cases ; those in which the 
material aspirated is of a sollid_nature and those in 
which it is fluid. In the first group, deafli.ciaA5-4:esuIt 
■ - ’ > -■ r jo-— passages 




r .-inif11v from r nech^ caU^ - - 

orri^y be diJilSTfiTiame type of sl^' which causes 
sudden death in cases of arteriaLem^m, even lyhen 
the fraction of the total lungTIiinflm^ved is relatively 
small men the aspirated material is of a f^^ nature 
it seems to set up a chemicaL 42 n£ 11122 n^- Tlie x-ray 
nicture may be that of bfonchopneurnonimut there are 
EalSeria which are different; viz., the temper- 


Jous. A. M. A 
March 2, 19)D 

growth. Possibly the character of the fluid aspirated 
is of little importance ; I feel that the reaction in lung 
tissue is set up by certain fractions of the gastric juice 
itself and that whether this juice is mixed with soup or 
orange juice, milk.or water may make little difference. 
Clinically the picture is different from that of broncho- 
pneumonia. 

4. Fourteen of the fifteen women were in the act of 
parturition. Three of these were being delivered by 
cesarean section ; one had a breech extraction, all the 
rest being delivered -by low forceps. Is aspiration 
pneumonitis primarily an obstetric complication and 
if so, why ? Is there some factor of pressure on the 
pelvic floor which makes women especially prone to 
vomit and inhale deeply'-, or does this complication occur 
just as frequently in the practice of general surgery? It 
has been suggested that the surgical patient is apt to 
be more carefully prepared for anesthesia than a woman 
in labor. During the World War I gave many anes- 
thetics in an evacuation hospital in France where pre- 
operative preparation was nil. I never saw or heard of 
a case of aspiration pneumonitis, but I have made no 
study of the statistics in the Surgeon General’s Office. 

5. Does the type or amount of premedication, the 
analgesia used during labor, have any effect on this 
condition? Table 5 has been prepared to study this 
factor. 

A specialist in nose and throat work who makes 
frequent use of the bronchoscope and esophagoscope 
has informed me that he does not believe it would be 
possible to give enough barbiturate to abolish the gag 
reflex. 

6. Is the blame for aspiration pneumonitis to Ik 
placed on the anesthetist? I do not believe it is, 
although, if the anesthetist is keenly alert, the amount 
aspirated may be reduced to a minimum. 

The anesthetist and type of anesthesia in the cases 
here reported are indicated in table 6. 

Whether anything can be done to prevent this 
tunate complication I am not prepared to say. "to 
ably women in labor should not be given much to w • 

If there were no solid material in the stomacn, 
chance of aspiration of chunks of food which oi'ff . 
mechanically obstruct the air passages wou 

Table 6. — Type of An eslhcsia 

^’unibcr ol Ca!''s 

Anesthetist ^ 

Physician specialist in anesthesia 2 

Intem g 

Trained nurse anesthetist..., 

Delivery room nurse not especially 3 

anesthesia 2 

Unknown 

Anesthetic Norahet o( 

Gas-oxygen -» 

Gas-ether j 

Ether only , 

Cyclopropane - 

Unreportert 


reduced. But the stomach at this time is often slo"' - 
emptying itself, and the material regurgitated may 
been eaten hours before the onset of labor. FurthC' 
more, several of tliesc patients vomited only fluid ; if* 
if the hypothesis is correct tliat tiie chemical reacliU” 
in lung tissue is set up by some factor in the digcstiw 
juices themselves, the presence or absence of food dilut- 
ing those juices might make little difference. 

Certainly every delivery room ought to he cqtiipl^ 
with an efficient nnnnrntm: kptif fi-inctnntly scadj' 
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for instant use. Possibly anesthetists should ^not be 
permitted to fasten the gas mask on the patient’s head, 
as one sometimes sees them do, since its removal i^iay 
cause the loss of precious seconds if it becomes filled 
with vomitus. Possibly all delivery ta bles s hould be so 
constructed that the patien t’s head coulcThe promptly 
lowered should vomiting occur, to facilitate escape of 
the vomited material; and yet in one case (case 13) 
the head was lowered at the time aspiration occurred. 

SUMMARY 

Of a series of fifteen cases of aspiration pneumonitis, 
five resulted in death; fourteen of them concerned 
women who were being delivered of a baby. A study 
of these cases fails to disclose any factor which was 
present in enough instances to make it seem a predis- 
posing cause. Some measures may help prevent it. The 
treatment at present is purely symptomatic. 

In reporting this series of cases I hope to arouse the 
interest of others who may help solve the question as 
to how frequently this unfortunate accident occurs in 
general surgery or whether it is chiefly an obstetric 
hazard. 

411 Thirtieth Street. 


THE INCIDENCE AND MECHANISM 
OF BILATERAL PLEURAL 
EFFUSIONS 


BURGESS GORDON, M.D. 

PHILADELPHIA 


The simultaneous occurrence of bilateral pleural 
effusions is rare except in cardiorenal disease and as a 
direct complication of bilateral artificial pneumothorax 
used in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. In 
comparison there is a relatively high incidence of 
unilateral tuberculous effusions occurring spontaneously 
or in connection with artificial pneumothorax, as shown 
in a study of 700 cases studied at the Department for 
Diseases of the Chest of the Jefferson Hospital and of 
an additional series from one service of the White 
Haven Sanatorium. According to the past histories 
there had been 108 pleural effusions and following 
entry 151. 

Concerning the group of effusions observed during 
liospitalization, ninety-two were definite complications 
of artificial pneumothorax, of which fourteen cases were 
bilateral, the fluid having developed somewhat in rela- 
tion to the progression of the pneumothoraces ; in three 
cases of bilateral pneumothorax the fluid was limited 
entirely to one pleural cavity. Five patients with 
effusions of one pleural cavity following pneumothorax 
had subsequent development of fluid on the opposite 
side but only after the primary collection had disap- 
peared. Similar conditions were noted by Charr ^ in a 
series of 100 tuberculous patients treated with unilateral 
artificial pneumothorax ; there was no instance of fluid 
occurring simultaneously in the opposite pleural cavity 
A case studied by Thcodos = at the Sea Iriew Hospital 
should be mentioned: For several months a pleural 
cunsion had been present on one side and finally as 
spontaneous absorption occurred an effusion appeared 


Ho5riS! 'O'- of the ChKt of iho Jeffers. 

X. J.r.Mir of American Physidnns, Atlantic Cit 

I^«on.tI communication to the author. 1939. 
ifi«Kjo5, Jeter: PcrsOTal cotnmumcation to the author, 1939. 
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in the opposite pleural cavity and subsequently' ascites; 
x-ray' study of the spine showed early Pott’s disease; 
the sputum was negative for tubercle bacilli. It was 
the impression in this case that the second pleural 
effusion was due to hematogenous tuberculosis. These 
figures illustrate the relative high incidence of pleural 
effusions in pulmonary tuberculosis, especially as com- 
plications of the artificial pneumothorax; likewise they' 
indicate that effusions rarely occur simultaneously in 
the opposite or untreated pleural cavity. The data serve 
as a basis for considering the mechanism of bilateral 
collections in certain cases of unilateral pulmonary 
collapse in which reexpansion of the lung has been 
attempted, the subject of the present paper. 

During the past two years four patients have been 
discovered with moderately advanced pulmonary tuber- 
culosis manifesting unusual developments of pleural 
fluid. Three patients had been receiving artificial pneu- 
mothorax treatments on the right side; the fourth was 
treated on the left side. Collapse of the lung was inade- 
quate, and it was decided to allow reexpansion so that 
thoracoplasty or some other form of compression ther- 
apy could be tried. After several weeks of conservative 
treatment without any noticeable change in the contour 
of the lung, forceful intrapleural suction was tried. 
With each attempt there was severe pain in the chest 
with weakness and marked dyspnea, and subsequently 
fluid developed in the opposite pleural cavity. In the 
fourth case, with marked retraction of the lung on the 
pneumothorax side due to apical adhesions and fibrosis, 
suction was employed less strenuously but severe reac- 
tions also occurred. Within about twenty-four hours 
x-ray examination showed a spontaneous pneumo- 
thorax and pulmonary empby’sema and subsequently 
the gradual development of pleural fluid. The fifth 
patient was a woman 32 y’ears of age who had received 
unilateral artificial pneumothorax treatments empiri- 
cally on the left side for the persistent formation of 
pleural fluid of unknown etiology.® After about two 
y'ears of unsuccessful control pneumothorax was dis- 
continued. The lung failed to reexpand and there was 
no essential retardation of the fluid; then reexpansion 
of the lung was attempted by means of pleural suction. 
With each induction of negative intrapleural pressures 
( — 15 to — 22) there was severe pain in the chest with 
extreme dyspnea, displacement of the heart and hernia- 
tion of the mediastinum toward the affected side ; after 
the third attempt a transudate, which later became an 
exudate, suddenly developed on the opposite side. 
Dyspnea continued until the pleural pressures were 
reduced and equalized on the two sides. Subsequently' 
the condition was proved to be cancer of the pleura, 
metastasis having originated from a new-growth of the 
ovary'. 

The^ remarkably low incidence of bilateral pleural 
collections of fluid occurring simultaneously except in 
bilateral pneumothorax has suggested the possibility 
that some meclpnical factor is responsible, perhaps at 
first in disturbing the adhesive tension of the pleura 
and later in causing a rupture of a pleural tubercle 
leading in turn to spontaneous pneumothorax with its 
irritating and infecting influences on the pleura. The 
groundwork for such pleural complications is shown 
grossly in thoracoscopic studies of pneumothorax cases 
by Alexander,^ Willauer ° and others. They have 

3. Packard, J. S., and Gordon, Burge5s; Bilateral Pleural Collections 
of Fluid, Am. J. Roentgenol. 40:859 (Dec.) 1938. 

4- Alexander, Jolin; The Coll.ipsc Therapy of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 
Springfield, 111., Ch.nrlcs C. Thomas, Publisher, 1937. 

5. Willauer, George: Personal communication to the author, 1939, 
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repeatedly found tubercles of the pleura in all stages 
of progression and reaction. In not a few instances the 
formations are greatly increased at the base of adhe- 
sions, illustrating the traumatizing influences of cough 
and of forceful respirations. Thus it would seem that in 
almost every tuberculous lung with subpleural tubercles 
there are potentialities for greatly increased pulmonary 
disease and accordingly the complications of spon- 
taneous pneumothorax and pleural fluid. Likewise any 
complication of the pleural cavity will be more or less 
continuously aggravated by reason of the fact that 
lymphatic drainage from the pleural portion of the lung 
is directed toward the pleura. 

Evidently the exudative pleuritides are more com- 
mon with than without pneumothorax, and inflamma- 
tion may develop and extend rapidly in loose tissue 
and on the free pleural surfaces. Conversely, while 
the pleurae continue in normal apposition any tuber- 
culous lesion will tend to develop in the form of local 
granuloma or as a small eXudate which is quickly local- 
ized. Furthermore, with the pleurae in contact the 
absorption of exudates will be encouraged by the normal 
respiratory movements. This pathologic and physio- 
logic relationship is illustrated in Charr’s ^ cases in which 
autopsy was performed, openings being found in the 
anterior surfaces of the lungs, in the center of large 
and acutely caseous tubercles, measuring approximately 
1.5 cm. in diameter. The visceral pleura covering the 
caseous nodules, either ruptured or intact, was thin 
and transparent; when the air was pumped into the 
main bronchi the intact visceral pleura covering these 
caseous nodules ballooned out remarkably. While the 
caseous nodules were numerous on the anterior surface 


of the lungs, the posterior parts showed marked con- 
gestion with areas of pneumonia but without any definite 
adhesion of the adjacent parietal pleura, thus indicating 
a fulminating form of tuberculosis. In seven other cases 
the perforations occurred in the axillary region of the 
lungs, about midway between the apex and the lower 
border of the upper lobe, and there was no indication 
of any perforation through caseous tubercles. Further- 
more, there was much pleural thickening about the 
ruptured areas ; the pulmonary tuberculosis was chronic 
and proliferative. These cases illustrate the possibilities 
and dangers of pleural complications, e. g. pneumo- 
thorax and fluid. It is quite conceivable that the 
rupture of tubercles and tearing of adhesions are imme- 
diately responsible for the intrapleural developments. 

According to the present consideration the normal 
apposition of the pleural surfaces with restricted tho- 
racic movements and undisturbed pulmonary and 
mediastinal structures is a factor in the prevention of 


spontaneous pneumothorax and pleural fluid. There 
is a good deal of discussion as to whether or not a 
negative intrapleural pressure exists with the pleural 
surfaces in normal apposition, i. e. without the induction 
of artificial pneumothorax. Brauer ® insists tlmt nega- 
tive intrapleural pressure is essentiall}^ a manifestation 
of pneumothorax and that the physical force of cohesion 
between the pleural leaves is sufficient to balance the 
elastic retraction of the lung. In any event the lung 
almost fills the thoracic cage, which promotes a mechan- 
ical contact of the pleura. The important point as far 
as pneumothorax is concerned in its relation to the 
developme nt of pleural fluid is not so much the absence 

T j Soencler Lucius: Die operative Bckmdlung 


Jobs. A. M. A. 
Masch 2 , I9U 

of negative intrapleural pressure as the loss of pleura! 
apposition throughout. Concerning the effects of fluid 
in one pleural cavity on the development of fluid in 
the opposite pleural cavity there appears to be no influ- 
ence except as to prevention. Evidently the pleural 
surfaces of the expanded lung on the side opposite the 
effusion will be opposed with even greater security than 
normally by reason of the compressive action of the 
displaced mediastinum and lung. Conversely, the force- 
ful traction or expansion of the collapsed lung as 
induced by a high negative intrapleural pressure will 
shift the mediastinum and stretch the opposite lung, 
thus separating its hitherto opposed pleural surfaces. 
The events are these: Air and fluid will pass spon- 
taneously or be sucked into the pleural cavity. 

There is the possibility that some mechanism other 
than separation of the pleura with spontaneous pneumo- 
thorax may be responsible for the development of 
pleural fluid. Heart failure, hypostatic congestion and 
pressure on the azygos veins should be considered. In 
the present study there was no evidence of disturbed 
circulation, and the manifestations were relieved 
promptly with the adjustment of the intrapleural pres- 
sure. While displacement may have caused pressure 
effects on the azygos veins, the shifting was much less 
marked than is seen in a considerable number of cases 
of pneumothorax and pleural effusion in which the 
opposite pleural cavity is not disturbed. On the other 
hand the transudate which preceded the exudate in the 
carcinomatous case suggests that blood was sucked first 
from the fine capillaries into the newly created pleural 
space. Likewise the occurrence of pulmonary rales 
and a friction rub in association with pain, dyspnea 
and the x-ray evidence of mediastinal herniation just 
prior to the development of fluid emphasize the pos- 
sibility that “suction” was an important factor. 

The immediate symptoms noted during attempts to 
reexpand the contracted lung may be related to sepa- 
ration or pulling of the pleurae, wrenching or distortion 
of the mediastinal structures and the interference i 
pulmonary ventilation, the former two causing 
pain, the latter favoring dyspnea. Shortness of , 
may be attributed to two factors: Decrease of- the 'i 
capacity due to the bilateral 
and, perhaps more directly, the gradual bda era 
of intrapleural pressures, the latter becoming “ . 
less negative— that is, tending to become P?^' 
to the proportionate increase of nuiQ- , o 

of the pleural surfaces is lost with the onse 
there is no suction to counterbalance the noiwa^ move- 
retraction of the lungs and thus the respualoD 
ments proceed in a restricted manner. Instca 
pressure becoming more and more negative 
thorax expands normally, which would cause an mq ^ 
atory rush of air, the pleural pressure increases 
point at which it becomes so positive that the inspire 
passage of air is impossible. This was proved 
edly with the carcinomatous patient, from whom 
amounts of fluid were removed, after which the m 
pleural pressure was changed alternately by 'vithara^ 
ing or introducing air, the purpose being to 
variation to range between subatmospheric and atm = 
pheric levels. 

COXCLUSIOXS 

1. A series of 259 cases of pleural effusion 
studied to determine the frequency of spontaneom^ 
simultaneous bilateral collections of fluid ; there was 
instance of this particular development. 
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2. Simultaneous bilateral effusions were noted in four 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis and in one case cff 
pleural new growth in which intrapleural suction had 
been substituted for unilateral artificial pneumothorax 
on the originally treated side. 

3. The present study suggests that the occurrence of 
fluid in the opposite, or untreated, pleural cavity m 
cases of artificial pneumothorax is closely related to 
intrapleural suction used to reexpand the contracted 
lung. 

4. The mechanical displacement of the mediastinum 
and stretching of the opposite lung causes a separation 
of the pleura, rupture of- pleural lesions and the sub- 
sequent development of fluid, 

5. The study emphasizes the need for great caution 
in dealing with the long-contracted lung. 

6. The lung should be allowed to expand slowly 
under the control of reduced artificial pneumothorax, 
and with its failure to expand a thoracoplastic operation 
should be performed in order to bring the pleural sur- 
faces into apposition. 

1832 Spruce Street. 


CLINICAL STUDIES OF PRIMARY 
CARCINOMA OF THE LUNG 

AN ANALYSIS OF SEVENTY-FIVE CASES, TWENTY- 
ONE OF WHICH were TREATED BY PNEU- 
MONECTOMY OR LOBECTOMY 

RICHARD H. OVERHOLT, M.D. 

AND 

WILLIAM RAY RUMEL, M.D. 

BOSTON 

Before a disease entity can be satisfactorily brought 
under control, the medical profession as a whole must 
become interested in the disease. In order to arouse 
interest in the condition, it must be shown that the 
occurrence is frequent enough to be of practical impor- 
tance and that something can be offered in the way of 
efficient therapy. It is our purpose in this paper to 
show that primary carcinoma of the lung is a disease 
that deserves this interest. Consideration will be given 
to its incidence, its early clinical manifestations, the 
available methods of diagnosis and treatment, and the 
results of a clinical analysis of seventy-five cases, in 
twenty-one of which treatment was either by lobectomy 
or by pneumonectomy. 

incidence 

The lung can now be shown to be a common, rather 
than a rare, site for the de\-elopment of a primary 
malignant growth. Autopsy material from general 
hospitals, where admissions are unselccted, is the most 
reliable source of data on the relative frequency of fatal 
diseases. A study of 52,305 recently collected autopsy 
reports (table 1) reveals that approximatelv 10 per cent 
of all primary cancers originate in the 'lungs. The 
incidence in the various groups ranged between 6.3 
and IS.o per cent. It is startling to learn that in the 
group of 7.685 consecutive autopsies done in the Cleve- 
land City Hospital and reported by Koletsky,^ the lung 
was the second niost frequent site of origin of primary 
malignancy, being exceeded only by th e stomach. Also 

Deaconess Hospital. 

636 (0« ) IsSr* Carcinoma of the Lung, Arch. Int. Med. 


in the series of 6,800 autopsies reported from the Cook 
County -Hospital, Chicago, by Jaffe,= the lung was m 
third place, the stomach being first, and the intestine 
second. 

Graham = has tabulated autopsy reports from various 
European and American hospitals which have appeared 
during the past twenty-five years. In all but one report 
the increase in the frequency of cancer of the lung was 
striking. In a total of 62,802 necropsies the percentages 
of primary lung cancers to all cancers w-ere reported 
(table 2). Simons^ has clearly shown that the high 
incidence of lung cancer today is due both to a relative 
and to an absolute increase in frequency. 

The numerical importance of the problem becomes 
apparent when it is appreciated that approximately 
15,000 people in the United States die each year from 
cancer originating within the lung. This estimate is 
based on the statistical study by Dublin,® who finds that 
approximately 150,(X)0 persons die from cancer of ail 
t 3 'pes each year. Since 10 per cent of all cancer deaths 
are due to primary carcinoma of the lung, it is fair to 
estimate the toll from this disease at 15,0(30 a year. 

FAILURE OF IRRADIATION 

The only weapons available today in the fight against 
cancer are radium, x-rays, fulguration and surgical 
excision. All forms of irradiation have up to the present 
time failed completely as curative agents. Graham and 
his associates ® have been unable to find record of a 
single verified case of a five 5 'ear cure by this method 
of treatment. Furthermore, they conclude that high 
voltage roentgen therapy does not prolong the lives of 
patients with carcinoma of the lung, because the great 
majority of the tumors are radioresistent. Our own 
experience with irradiation has also been disappointing. 
We have not obtained a single cure by means of this 
treatment. Also a study of life expectancy of inoper- 
able patients revealed that, on the average, the patients 
who received high voltage roentgen therapy lived only 
two thirds as long as untreated patients. The average 
duration of life in the tw'O groups is shown in table 3. 

The failure of irradiation is not surprising, since the 
majority of lung cancers are situated in the stem 
bronchi, which places them anatomically as near the 
center of the body as it is possible for them to be. Thus 
deliverance of a dosage sufficient to destroy the tumor 
without irreparable damage to the surrounding tissues 
is practically impossible. Also pulmonary infection 
frequently follows bronchial occlusion by the primary 
growth. In such instances irradiation will often aggra- 
vate the inflammatory processes and actually shorten 
life rather than prolong it. At the present time we 
believe that tile results do not justify the use of liigli 
voltage roentgen therapy in any operable case. The 
same holds true in any inoperable one complicated by 
pulmonary suppuration, except possibly in an attempt 
to relieve pain. Irradiation is being given further trial 
in those inoperable cases presenting no evidence of 
associated infection. 

The intrabronchial insertion of radium for lesions in 
a stem bronchus and thoracotomy with direct insertion 
of radon seeds into peripherally located tumors has been 

2. Jaffc, R. II.; The Primary Carcinoma of the Lun?, T. Lab. & 
CVm. Med. 20:1227 (Sept.) 1935. 

3. Graham, E. A.; Singer, J. J., .and Ballon. H. C.: Surgical Diseases 
of the Chest, Philadelphia, Lea & Fcbigtr, 3935. 

4. Simons, E, J.: Prirnar}* Carcinoma of the Lung, Chicago, Year 
Booh Publishers, Inc., 1937. 

5. Dublin, I-. I.: Statistics on Morbidity and Morl.ility from Cancer 
in the United States, Am. J. Cancer 20:737 (April) 1937. 
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recommended by Edwards.® Beneficial effects were 
reported in the way of canalization of the bronchus, 
local disappearance of the tumor, as seen broncho- 
scopically, and symptomatic improvement. Specific 
case reports with histologic data were not given. It was 
admitted, however, that end results as regards cure 
were necessarily poor. 

Table 1. — Incidence of Primary Carcinoma of Lung 
in Autopsies 






Number Percentage 




Total 

of 

of Primary 



Total 

Number 

Primary Carcinoma 



Number 

of 

Carci- 

of Lung to 

Author Reporting 

Refer* 

of 

Care!- 

nomas of 

Total 

Cases 

ence 

Autopsies 

nomas 

Lung 

Carcinomas 

Jaffe 

2 

6,800* 

876 

100 

11.4 

Jafld 

2 

4,500 



10.7 

Koletsky 

1 

7,685 

1,064 

100 

9.4 

Frissell and Knox... . 

10 

2, -115 

442 

38 

8.5 

Matz 

14 

7,39S 

1,167 

ICO 

13.7 

Various authors re- 

4 

30,307 



6.3 to 

ported by Simons 





18.5 


* Not included in total of 52,305 because it is included in the cases 
reported by Simons. 

We have not considered the evidence supporting the 
use of radium in treating cancer of the lung convincing 
enough to justify its use. On theoretical grounds the 
danger of increasing bronchial obstruction and aggra- 
vating the associated suppurative processes far out- 
weighs the remote chance that the tumor would be 
destroyed or even retarded in its growth. None of the 
patients in our series have been treated in this way. 

Treatment of primary carcinomas of the lung by 
endobronchial fulguration has been reported. Some of 
the so-called cures by this method have been in cases 
in which the identity of the tumor was mistaken. It is 
theoretically possible for a primary cancer, occurring 
as a small papillary intrabronchial tumor, to be com- 
pletely removed by this method. Such cases from a 
practical standpoint, however, are extremely rare. In 
our experience we have seen but one instance in which 
the tumor was apparently completely removed broncho- 
scopically with no evidence of recurrence during a two 
year period. In every case in our series in which 
surgical excision was carried out the tumor was found 

Table 2. — Percentages of Primary Lung Cancers to 
All Cancers in Autopsies (Graham 

Tear Fer Cent 

1S9G-1901 0.54 

1902-1916 5.02 

1914-1919- 6.36 

1920-1925 10.30 

to have extended through the bronchial wall into the 
parenchyma of the lung. Obviously, endobronchial 
therapy would not have been suitable in anj’ of these 
cases. 

DEFINITE HOPE OFFERED BY SURGERY 

Fortunately the outlook for the patient with primaiy 
carcinoma of the lung now appears to be much brighter, 
owing to the introduction of surgical excision of lung 
tissue as a practical therapeutic procedure. The place 
that this form of treatment will ultimately take in 
the therapy of primary- carcinoma of the lung js yet 
unsettled. This p lace will be dependent on three fac- 

6 Edwards A. T.; Tnraoars of the Lane. Brit. J. Sarg. SG: 166 
Galy) 193S. ■’ 


Jobs. A. JI, A. 
Mascb 2. l9to 

tors : (1) early diagnosis at a time when excision can be 
carried out before extension or metastasis has occurred, 
(2) a relatively low operative mortality rate, and (3) 
a reasonable chance of cure without excessive perma- 
nent disability. With regard to the first prerequisite, 
it is obvious that almost all the responsibilit}' of early 
diagnosis falls on the shoulders of the general prac- 
titioner, who must suspect obscure pulmonary lesions 
of being due to primary malignant disease and imme- 
diately carry out all the diagnostic procedures that are 
available to him and then, without delay, ask for ivliat- 
ever aid he may need in carrying out the special 
examinations that are necessary to prove or disprove 
the presence of this disease. That a great deal of 
progress has been made, through the alertness of tlie 
physician and his cooperation with the roentgenologist 
and bronchoscopist, is evidenced by the great difference 
in percentage of correct antemortem diagnoses made in 
the past five years, as compared with those made at flic 
beginning of the twentieth century. Sehrt ’ in 19(W 
reviewed 178 collected cases, proved by autopsy, and 
found that the correct antemortem diagnosis was made 
in only 3.3 per cent of the entire group. In a scries 
of cases of obscure chest lesions studied by us in 
which the symptoms or examinations suggested primary 
malignancy, this diagnosis was established histologically 

Table 3. — Duration of Life of Patients Receiving High Voltage 
Roentgen Therapy and Untreated Patients 

Duration of U(e 
Duration of Life from Time of 
Number Irom Onset of Dlasnosls (or Be- 
ol Symptoms to glnnlnc ol Irrania- 
Group Patients Death tion)* to Death 

Irrndlated 13 13,0 months 6.0 month! 

Not irradiated 20 20.1 months S.Omonths 


* High voltnge roentgen therapy was begun ns soon ns the dlacnotlJ 
was established in the cases in whieh It wns used. 

in the living subject in approximately 90 per cent. Ol 
the proved cases, 24 per cent were diagnosed at an 
operable stage and pneumonectomy or lobectomy u as 
carried out. With continued interest in the P™”™’ 
there is no reason why the percentage of clinical 

coveries at an operable stage should not steadily mcre.i . 

It can be shown that progress has been nia e u 
regard to the surgeon’s ability to resect a , i.? 
safely. Between 1933 and 1936 one of us 
resected an entire lung for a primary m^ ^ses, 
growth or for pulmonary suppuration in twelve 
with an operative mortality of 33^ per cent, lie 
1937 and 1939 the operative mortality rate m 
cases similarly treated was 16^ per pent. 
figures compare favorably with those pertaining j. . 
resection of abdominal organs for malignant concli i 
and are certainly not prohibitive when it is rea i 
that a disease is being dealt with that is 100 P*^r ce 
fatal without surgical treatment. _ , 

With regard to the third prerequisite, our pres® ’ 
knowledge of the ultimate outcome of the patient vv 
has been subjected to pneumonectomy should rei^'*’- 
make us feel hopeful. The first patient treated by 
holt survived pneumonectomy for primary cancer of * *- 
lung and is still living and well with no evidence 
recurrence five years and four months alter operation- 
The second patient will pass the five year mark in one 
month, and others have been living without 
of recurrence for shorter postope rative periods. Ib^ 

7. Sebrt. qcotrf by Simons.* 
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patients carry on normal lives, are not unduly limited 
in their physical activities and show no obvious 
deformity. 

CLINICAL AND PATHOLOGIC CONSIDERATIONS 

The great variation of symptoms and clinical mani- 
festations found in primary carcinoma of the lung can 
be better understood by first considering the pathologic 
changes that produce them. The general consensus now 
is that all primary carcinomas of the lung arise from a 
single undifferentiated parent cell located in the basal 
layer of the bronchial epithelium, regardless of whether 
the site of origin is in the main stem bronchi or in the 
terminal bronchioles.-* The degree of differentiation of 
this parent cell determines whether the tumor will be a 
squamous cell carcinoma, an adenocarcinoma, an undif- 
ferentiated round cell, spindle cell or “oat cell’’ tj^pe, 
or a combination of two or more of these, which is seen 
not infrequently. From a clinicopathologic standpoint 
the symptoms and signs may conveniently be divided 
into several stages. This division will obviously not be 

possible in every 
case but will prob- 
ably prove helpful 
in most instances. 

1. Stage Before 
Bronchial Occlu- 
sion. — Soon after 
the tumor begins to 
grow, its presence 
causes irritation of 
the sensitive bron- 
chial mucosa, which 
results in a dry, 
irritative cough. 
This is by far the 
earliest, most con- 
stant and therefore 
most important 
symptom in the 
majority of cases. 
.Since the cough is 
ineffectual in re- 
moving the irri- 
tating agent, an 
increased amount 
of bronchial secre- 
tion is produced in 
an attempt to wash 
out the irritant. 
This results in the 
next frequent early 
mucoid sputum. As 
the tumor enlarges, the trauma from coughing, as 
well as the tendency for the tumor tissue to undergo 
degeneration,- produces ulceration of its surface, which 
accounts for the appearance of blood streaked sputum 
and a tcndcnci’ for the sputum to become purulent. 
These are both frequent early s 3 Tnptoms. Physical 
manifestations and dianges demonstrable on the roent- 
genogram arc not present during this stage, because 
the tumor is not large enough to cast a shadow and the 
changes incident to bronchial occlusion have not yet 
appeared. Still it is important to realize that the diag- 
nosis usualK' can be definitelv established b)' broncho- 
scopic e.\amination, even at this early period, because 
the majority of primarj- carcinomas of the lung arise 
in the stem bronchi, so that the;- fall within the range 
of bronclioscopic accessibility (fig. 1). 


2. Stage of Bronchial Occlusion.—A. Partial Occlu- 
sion with Emphysema: Further increase in the size of 
the tumor causes partial obstruction of the bronchus. 
In spite of this, air can still be forcibly drpm past the 
obstructing tumor during the powerful inspiratory phase 
of respiration. It is impossible for this air to escape 
completely from the affected segment of lung because 


2 , — Effects of bronchial occlusion due to early carcinoma: A, lung 
segment normal before occlusion; B, segmental emphysema due to partial 
occlusion; C, segmental atelectasis due to complete occlusion. 

the relatively weak elastic recoil of the lung tissue is 
not strong enough to force all the inspired air past the 
point of obstruction before the next inspiration occurs. 
This results in emphysema of the segment of lung sup- 
plied by the affected bronchus and produces the wheez- 
ing or asthmatic breathing which is another frequent 
early symptom. On physical examination during this 
stage of the disease a hyperresonant percussion note 
may be found over the involved area. The breath 
sounds are often emphysematous, with moist expiratory 
rales and rhonchi. The roentgenogram may show a 
wedge-shaped area of decreased density with convex 
limiting borders (fig. 2). Partial occlusion of a 
bronchus is responsible for the erroneous diagnosis of 
asthma which is not infrequently made. In the great 
majority of cases this phase of the disease is apt to 
be of short duration, owing to the relatively small size 
of the bronchial lumen and the rapidity with which even 
a small growth will produce complete occlusion. 



. ^*5* Mrs. E. II,, showing a diffuse homogeneous shadow 

in the postero-anterior exposure produced by atelectasis of the lingular 
5C(^cnt of the left upper^ lobe. The lateral exposure iocalircs the atelec- 
tatic segment to the anterior-inferior portion of the upper lobe. Note the 
absence of marked mediastinal shift, elevation of the diphragm and narrow- 
ing of the intercostal spaces due to the ability of the lower lobe and 
uninvolved portions of the upper lobe to compensate for the shrinkage of 
the lingular segment. Bronchoscopic biopsy proved the tumor to he a 
orcinoma simplex. This patient is well, with no evidence of recurrence, 
four years eleven months after pneumonectomy, 

B. Complete Occlusion with Atelectasis: The com- 
plete occlusion of the bronchus to a segment of lung 
or a lobe produces still a different picture. Atelectasis 
occurs and the airless segment becomes shrunken and 
functionless. Dyspnea, whicli is anotlicr frequent early 



Fip. 1. — Chest of Mr. I, B. Note that 
the sHpht alteration in the axis of the ribs, 
the slight shift of the heart to the right and 
the mmimal amount of increased density 
adjacent to the right heart border could very 
c.isjly be overlooked. Because of the per- 
sistent cough and discomfort in the chest, 
even in the absence of definite roentgenologic 
changes suggesting carcinoma of the lung, a 
bronchoscopic examination was done. A 
small turner in the stem bronchus of the 
Tight lower lohe >Yas seen and a biopsy speci- 
men obtained bronchoscopic.-vlly. Microscopic 
examination proved it to i)e a primary 
epidermoid carcinoma grade 2. Bneumoncc- 
tomy nns successfully carried out. 


sj'inptom, which is a clear, thin, 
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symptom, appears not alone because of the decrease in 
lung volume, but also probably because of the medi- 
astinal shift, which displaces the trachea and interferes 
with heart action. The discomfort or feeling of weight 
and constriction in the chest so often noted during this 
period is probably due to a reflex spasm of the inter- 
costal muscles and the smooth muscle in the walls of 
the bronchial tree. Pain of any severity is not a part 
of the picture of early carcinoma of the lung and, when 
present, is usually due to pleurisy resulting from a com- 
plicating inflammatory process. The absence of pain 
should not be considered evidence against the presence 
of primary carcinoma of the lung. The severe pain 
usually described as being an outstanding .symptom of 
this disease occurs in the later stages as a result of 
extension or metastasis of the tumor to the pleura, 
bones, nerve structures or other organs. 

Atelectasis is by far the most frequent pathologic 
change giving rise to physical manifestations at an early 
stage. The manifestations incident to uncomplicated 
atelectasis are diminished to absent tactile fremitus, 
dulness to flatness on percussion and diminished breath 
sounds, which, if audible at all, are of bronchovesicular 
or bronchial quality. Associated with these changes will 
be a varying degree of mediastinal shift toward the 
affected side, with diaphragmatic elevation and nar- 
rowing of the intercostal spaces. The roentgenologic 



Fig. 4. — Effects of bronchial occlusion plus infection: A, segmental 
atelectasis with diffuse pneumonitis; B, segmental atelectasis with^ large 
abscess showing fluid level; Ct segmental atelectasis with pneumonitis and 
multiple cavities. 

appearance is again due, in most cases, to atelectasis, 
which characteristically produces a dense, wedge-shaped 
shadow with concave borders extending from the hilus 
out to the chest wall (fig. 2). It must be remembered 
that, if the atelectatic segment extends from the hilus 
posteriorly or anteriorly, the shadow may not appear 
to reach the periphery of the lung in the anteroposterior 
film ; but if lateral and oblique exposures are taken it 
may clearly be shown to do so (fig. 3). These addi- 
tional films are important in a study of patients 
suspected of having bronchial occlusion. An excellent 
treatise on the roentgenologic aspects of broncho- 
stenosis, which is well worth studying, has recently 
been prepared by Westermark.® Again, a varying 
degree of mediastinal shift, diaphragmatic elevation 
and narrowing of intercostal spaces will be associated, 
depending on the size of the segment of the atelectatic 
lung. It is notable that the tumor per se casts a shadow 
on the roentgenogram in only a small percentage of 
cases at an early stage. This is more apt to occur in 
peripherall}’^ located lesions. 

C. Bronchial Occlusion with Secondary Infection: 
\Vith bronchial occlusion and ulceration, secondary 
infection of the bronchial tree usually occurs because 
the ability of the ciliated epithelial cells to sweep out 
contaminating bacteria is impaired. This may progress 
into bronchitis, bronchiectasis, varying degrees of pneu- 

s. Westcmark. XiU: On Bronciiostenosis: A Eocntgcnclogical Stads, 
Acm radiol. 19;2S5, 193S. 


monitis, abscess or even gangrene of an entire lung. 
The type of infection that develops depends mainly on 
the size of the affected bronchus and the virulence and 
type of infecting organisms present. In the cases of 
carcinoma collected by Simons,^ approximately one 
third of ^ the entire group presented evidence of pul- 
monary infection. One must therefore be aware of tiie 
frequent occurrence of secondary infection and not be 
found guilty of treating a patient for “unresolved pneu- 
monia,” “bronchitis” or “pleurisy” while he is d)-ing 
of primary carcinoma. 

The symptoms and signs that appear during this' 
phase of the disease obviously will vary considerably, 
depending on the nature and severity of the complicat- 
ing inflammatory lesions and the prominence of the 
symptoms and signs due to the uncomplicated bronchia! 
occlusion. With the development of diffuse bronchitis 
or bronchiectasis, cough productive of a varying amount 
of more or less purulent sputum will be present. If 
the tumor now causes complete obstruction to drainage 
from the bronchial tree the patient will soon become 
acutely ill, owing to the pulmonary infection, and may 
present the clinical picture of pneumonia. Drainage 
may suddenly be reestablished owing to breakdorvn of 
the obstructing tumor or decrease in the surrounding 
edema, so that the patient may expectorate a large 
amount of sputum, after which he will feel much bet- 
ter until the bronchus again becomes occluded. The 
acute pneumonic symptoms will then reappear. Such 
a sequence of events is relatively common and is 
responsible for the diagnosis of “recurrent pneumonia 
which is made at times. If there is considerable destruc- 
tion of the lung due to infection or breakdown of the 
tumor, cavitation will result. Thus lung abscess may 
be closely simulated, since in reality abscess m this 
phase of the disease would be the outstanding pathologic 
process present (fig. 4). With the development o 
other inflammatory lesions, other symptom complex 
will be found. 

As might be expected, the observations made 
physical examination during this phase of the 
are also extremely variable and are not ™aracten 
of carcinoma of the lung, since there are so | 
tors involved in their production. If the . -ii-j 

complications predominate, the usual signs 
or bronchiectasis or of the consolidation resu i S , 
pneumonitis will be present. If cavitation oc^ 
lowing excavation of an abscess, changes i 
lesion will be present. Now when one 
which manifestations resulting from the mn > 
lesions are intermingled with those resulting 
primary partial or complete bronchial occ 
becomes apparent that there may be an enclles 
of different physical conditions found. . 

The roentgenologic appearances 
stage are those of the uncomplicated bronchial oc . 
already described plus the changes incident to 1 1 
ous inflammatory processes that may be . j; 

homogeneous appearance of the atelectatic sna 
frequently mottled by the infectious process, an 
times multiple small areas of cavitation appear. 2 -^ 
the margins of this shadow are often hazy and maen 
owing to adjacent pneumonitis (figs. 4 and 5). 

3. SloffC 0 } Extension or Metastascs . — There a^ 
many other symptoms, physical signs and roentgw 
logic changes that are due to extension of the tumor 
metastases, such as dysphagia, abnormal symptoms 
the central nerv’ous system, phrenic nerve 
dilated veins of the neck, chest wall or upper extre 
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ities, and diffuse carcinomatous infiltration of the lung ; 
but these are all signs of the disease at a time when 
the possibility of cure has passed and are _ therefore 
relatively unimportant clinically, so they will not be 
considered further. 

In considering the effects of bronchial occlusion in 
the various stages mentioned, it is important to realize 
that the severity of s)OTptoms and the prominence of 
physical and roentgenologic changes will be directly 
proportional to the size of the affected bronchus. Thus, 
if a main stem bronchus is occluded, the symptoms will 
be severe and the appearances unquestionable. How- 
ever, if a small peripheral bronchus is affected the symp- 
toms will be insignificant, the physical manifestations 
will be localized to a small area so that they will almost 
surely be overlooked, and the roentgenologic changes 
will be minimal. It is important also to be aware of the 
fact that the shadow cast on the roentgenogram incident 
to bronchial occlusion may not correspond exactly to the 
gross anatomic distribution of one of tlie five pulmonary 
lobes because, in the first place, only one branch of one 
of the lobar bronchi may be affected, and, in the second 
place, the shadow will be distorted, in the case of 
emphysema by distention and enlargement and in the 
case of atelectasis by collapse and shrinkage. 

It should be emphasized that symptoms and signs of 
one or all of the aforementioned stages may be present 
at one time. This is possible because, for example, a 
tumor arising in the main middle lobe bronchus may 
produce complete obstruction, with atelectasis of the 
entire middle lobe, while the extrabronchial portion of 
the same tumor may produce partial occlusion of the 
bronchus of the lower lobe resulting in emphysema of 
the lower lobe.. Thus two stages may be represented 
at one time. Now, if infection develops in either the 
atelectatic or the emphysematous segment, symptoms 
and signs of a third stage may appear. If the tumor 
metastasizes, manifestations of the terminal stage may 
also be present. 

ANALYSIS OF AUTHORS’ SERIES OF CASES 

This analysis is based on the study of seventy-five 
cases in which the diagnosis of primary carcinoma of 
the lung has been proved histologically. The only sig- 
nificant predisposing etiologic factors found were age 
and sex. The average age of these patients was 50 
years; the 3 ’oungest was IS, and the oldest 68 . Fifty- 
four of the patients were men and only twent}'-one were 
women, a ratio of 2.6 to 1 . 

For the purpose of study these patients were arbi- 
trarily separated into two groups, one ' in which the 
tumors were located in a stem bronchus and the other 
in which the lesions were located peripheral^. In the 
stem bronchus group there were fifty-seven cases (76 
per cent) and in the peripheral group eighteen cases 
(24 per cent). The main practical difference between 
the two groups is that the lesions in the stem bronchus 
group fall within the range of the bronchoscope, which 
facilitates preoperative diagnosis, while the tumors 
located peripheral!}’ are not accessible to bronchoscopic 
examination. Therefore, in most of these cases explor- 
atory thoracotomy must be done to establish the diag- 
nosis definitely. Some of these tumors may possibly be 
remoied by lobectoni}- rather than by pneumonectomy, 
owing to their distant location from the liilus. 

SYMPTOMS 

The symptoms found in this series of cases and tlie 
relative frequency of occurrence in the two groups is 


shown in table 4.® Cough was by far the most com- 
mon and earliest symptom, being present in 87 per cent 
of the entire group. At the onset in most cases it was 
dry and irritative. It soon became productive of a clear, 
odorless, mucoid sputum which, as the disease pro- 
gressed, changed to a more purulent character, depend- 
ing on the amount of infection and ulceration that 
developed. Fever was present in 53 per cent of the 
cases and was definitely more frequent in the stem 
bronchus group. This again brings up the importance 
of recognizing the frequent occurrence of secondary 
inflammatory changes, which often dominate the clinical 
picture and mask the presence of the primary lesion 
until the operable stage of the disease has passed. Chest 
pain or discomfort, in the form of a dull ache or heavy 
sense of constriction, was present in 44 per cent. Pain 
of any great severity was not found early in the great 
majority of cases and, when present, could be accounted 
for by inflammatory processes. Hemoptysis was present 
in 38 per cent of the total group and was more common 
in the peripheral lesions. This was, at an early stage, 
streaking of the sputum with bright red blood and, less 
frequently, raising of old blood of a brownish red color. 

Table 4. — Occurrence of Symptoms in Authors’ Cases 


Stem 

BroDchns Peripheral Entire 
Group Group Group 

(52 Cases) (10 Cases) (08 Oases) 
t ^ -i f — r * 

Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Symptoms her Cent her Cent her Cent 

Cough 4G 8S.I 13 81.2 - 69 80.7 

Fever 29 61.5 7 43.7 , 36 62.0 

Pain or fllseomlort 21 40.3 9 60.2 ' 30 44.1 

Hemoptysis 18 34.6 S 60.0 . 20 38.2 

Weight loss 18 34.6 8 60.0 26 ' 38.2 

Dyspnea 10 SO.T 6 31.2 21 30.8 

Weakness 10 10.2 l 6.2 11 10.1 

Chilis 8 15.3 0 0.0 8 11.7 

• 5 9.6 1 6.2 0 8.8 

5 0.0 0 0.0 6 7.3 


Note: Sputum not represented but was present in majority of cases 
In which there was cough. 

Massive hemorrhage occurred only in advanced cases. 
Dyspnea or wheezing was present in 38 per cent of the 
cases and was frequently an early symptom. The other 
symptoms mentiqned in table 4 were present in the more 
advanced cases. No group or complex of symptoms 
was found which could be called characteristic of the 
disease, . 

PHYSICAL SIGNS 

Physical manifestations were present in 93 per cent 
of all cases but were so variable that little reliance was 
placed on them. They usually simulated the pathologic 
changes produced by the conditions from which car- 
cinoma of the lung must be differentiated. 

ROENTGENOLOGIC ASPECTS 

Definite changes were present on the roentgeno- 
gram in 96 per cent of the cases. The most frequent 
finding was the shadow cast by the tissue of the 
atelectatic lung, in lobar or lobular distribution, with 
the accompan}'ing changes in the mediastinum and 
thoracic cage previously mentioned (fig. 3). These 
changes were present in 85.3 per cent of all cases. In 
a small number of cases, changes resulting from seg- 
mental emphysema were associated- Evidences of a 


utcurrcnce oi symptoms are laKcn irom 
a study of sixty-ci^ht cases recently reported (OverhoU, R, II., anti 
Rumel, R. : Oinical Studies of Primar>* Carcinoma of the Lunc. 

Journal-Lancet 50; 155 [April] J939). 
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superimposed inflammatory process were also fre- 
quently present (fig.- 5). A shadow of the tumor itself 
was cast in only 17 per cent of the cases, and the 
majority of these were in the peripheral group. Here 
the shadow produced was in the form of a rounded 
area of increased density with a margin, which in some 
cases. was quite smooth and well demarcated from the 



Fig. 5. — Chest of Mr, J. F., showing the shadow produced by atelectasis 
of the left upper lobe with additional changes incident to secondary infec- 
tion. ^ The mottling due to diffuse pneumonitis and multiple abscess forma- 
tion is best shown on the overexposed film. Bronchoscopy with biopsy 
proved the primary lesion to be an undifferentiated carcinoma originating 
in the bronchus of the left upper lobe. The lesion was found to be 
inoperable at the time of bronchoscopic examination. 


surrounding lung tissue (fig. 6), while in others it was 
softer, infiltrative and more irregular. The dense, 
homogeneous, wedge-shaped shadow with concave mar- 
gins typical of atelectasis, often associated with a shift 
of the mediastinum, was found to be quite character- 
istic. However, this appearance does not invariably 
indicate the presence of primary carcinoma of the lung, 
since any lesion which obstructs a bronchus can pro- 
duce such a shadow. 


DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES 

I. Bronchoscopy . — Bronchoscopic examination is by 
far the most .valuable single diagnostic procedure in 
studying patients suspected of having primary . cancer 
of the lung, for the following reasons : 

1. Approximately three fourths of all primary lung 
tumors are situated in the major broilchi, so that they 
are within the range of bronchoscopic vision. In our 
group of fifty-five stem bronchus lesions in which 
bronchoscopy was done a biopsy of tumor tissue was 
obtained in fifty-three instances, thus furnishing micro- 
scopic proof of the diagnosis. 

2. Bronchoscopy is the only safe and practical means 
of obtaining a biopsy in the stem bronchus group. This 
cannot be said for transthoracic aspirational biopsy. 

3. In the great majority of cases the diagnosis can be 
made much earlier than by any other method. 

We feel, therefore, that there is no real justification 
for postponing bronchoscopic examination of a patient 
in whom a dry or productive cough develops, alone or 
■ associated with hemoptysis, wheezing, dyspnea, chest 
discomfort or other symptoms suggestive of early 
primarj' carcinoma of the lung that cannot be definitely 
explained on some other basis. We feel that this is true 
even in the absence of physical manifestations _ and 
roentgenologic changes, especially if the patient is of 
“cancer age” and has previously been symptom free 
We can see no logical reason why one should await 
tlie development of additional sj-mptoms, physical signs 
- abnormalities on the roentgenogram when these 


or 


changes, even at an advanced stage of the disease 
furnish merely presumptive evidence of the presence 
of primary carcinoma of the lung. 

Aside from, being the most important diagnostic 
procedure available, bronchoscopy is also valuable in 
determining the operability of a given tumor and at 
times it is helpful as a therapeutic measure. If a tumor 
is seen on bronchoscopic examination to extend into 
the wall of the trachea, it may have to be considered 
inoperable from a technical standpoint. If the trachea 
and mediastinal structures are firm and fixed, or if the 
angle of the carina is widened or distorted, it is vep’ 
probable that these changes are due to the growth of 
metastatic tumor tissue in the mediastinal glands around 
the bifurcation of the trachea, thus making the case 
inoperable. 

A patient may become gravely ill as a result of pul- 
monary suppuration distal to an obkructing tumor, 
which prevents adequate drainage of pus from the 
bronchial tree. In such cases bronchoscopic dilation 
may temporarily relieve the obstruction and improve 
the patient’s general condition, enabling him to witii- 
stand excision of the tumor, which' he would otherwise 
be unable to tolerate. It is important to know that a 
patient may be seriously ill because of secondary sup- 
purative processes in the lung and still have a cancer 
that has not become inoperable. Such a patient cer- 
tainly deserves a bronchoscopic examination, followed 
by whatever endobronchial or surgical treatment is 
deemed advisable by the thoracic surgeon. 

Since bronchoscopic examination is such an impor- 
tant part of the routine study of the patient presenting 
symptoms or signs which may be due to primary car- 
cinoma of the lung, it is hoped that this procedure ivill 
not be used as a last resort in making a diagnosis after 
all other methods have failed and much valuable time 
has been wasted. The importance of delay can be better 

understood if it js 
realized that a dis- 
ease is being dealt 
with in which the 
time from appear- 
ance -of' symptoms 
until death is short, 
as is shoivn in 
following groups ^ 



the 
: of 


cases : 


proximately five 
months, Frissell and 

Knox'“ approxi- 
mately seven and 
one hcilf months 
KoletskT^ approxi- 
mately nine monhis. 
It becomes obvious 
that if one expects 
to save the pat'cnt 
who is suffering 
from a disease 
ivhich runs such a 

rapid course one 

must act quickly m 
arriving at the cor- 
rect diagnosis before the stage of operability has passe • 
The following thought expressed by Rienhoff,” seern 
especially applicab le to the subject under consideration- 

10 Frissell L. F., and Knor, Leila Charlton: Primary Carcinoma c- 

the i-unff. Am. J. Cancer 3 0 : 21 9 (Jane) 1937. c...„rv 1:125 

11 RienhoB, W. F., Jr.: Carcinoma of the Lunf, Snrjery a- 
Oan!) 1937. 


Fig. 6. — Chest of Mr. R. B., showing a 
round, well circumscribed peripheral shadow 
in the right lower lobe cast by a broncht- 
ogenic adenocarcinoma. No evidence of ^ex- 
tension of the tumor was found at the time 
of exploratory thoracotomy, so lobectomy was 
performed. The patient survived the opera- 
tion and is at present perfectly well, with no 
evidence of recurrence, sixteen months after 
the operation. 
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He says : “Our clinical pace must be quickened, for until 
recently the great majority of recognized affections of 
the respiratory tract have been those in which Time was 
felt to be the Great Healer, but with the development 
of methods by which patients can not only be relieved 
but cured of malignant neoplasms of the lung, it ma^ 
be said that Time now takes on the role of executioner.’ 



inoperable. This statement is believed to be true 
because, if the biopsy is positive in a suspected case 
without clinical evidence of metastasis, exploratory 
thoracotomy is indicated, and if the biopsy is negative 
in the same t 3 q)e of case the same exploration is still 
the next step in its management. 

V. Exploratory thoracotomy was carried out in 
thirty-eight (50.6 per cent) of the seventy-five cases in 
this series. None of these patients had demonstrable 
evidence of metastasis before exploration. We believe 
that this procedure is indicated in any case in which 
the diagnosis of primary carcinoma of the lung has been 
established or is suspected, because of the presence of 
suggestive symptoms, physical manifestations or roent- 
genologic changes, just as an exploratory laparotom}' 
is indicated in a suggestive lesion in the stomach or 
bowel, where the presence of a malignant growth 
cannot be excluded. Fortunately in the majority of 
instances the diagnosis can be proved preoperatively 
by bronchoscopic examination. In most cases in which 
this is not possible the tumors are located peripherally, 
so that the diagnosis can be definitely established at the 
time of exploration. Before thoracotonij^ is done, one 
should be sure that there is no clinical evidence of 
metastasis. Careful neurologic examination should be 
done to rule out involvement of the central nervous 
system. Biopsy of enlarged cervical glands should be 
done if they are found. Skeletal roentgenograms should 
be taken to rule out metastases to the bones. Fluoro- 
scopic examination should be carried out to exclude 
the presence of diaphragmatic paralysis, since this is 
almost a sure sign of extension of the disease. Medi- 
astinal infiltration should be ruled out by bronchoscopic 
examination. 

OPERABILITY 

In the group of seventy-five cases lung resection was 
carried out in twenty-one — pneumonectomy in seven- 
teen and lobectomy in four (fig. 7). Fulguration was 
possible in only one instance. Two cases in which 


Fig. /.-—Artist's reproduction of the left lung of Mr. J. S., which was 
surgiMlly removed. To facilitate illustration, the specimen was s«C' 
tionw through the stem bronchi to expose the tumor. From its point of 
oriijin in the bronchus of the left upper lobe the tumor had extended 
penpberaMy through (he parenchyma of the lung to produce a sunken, 
puckered appearance of the opposite visceral pleura (inset). Microscopic 
examination proved the tumor to be an epidermoid carcinoma grade 3, 
Unfortunately this patient died after the operation. 


II. Bronchography after the injection of iodized oil 
may aid in the diagnosis of tumors which are out of 
the range of bronchoscopic vision, but we feel that 
this procedure should be used only if the results of 
bronchoscopy are negative. Reliance cannot be placed 
on a negative broncbographic examination alone, and 
if it is positive bronchoscopy must still be carried out 
to complete the study of the case by visualizing the 
tumor and obtaining a biopsy specimen for microscopic 
e.xamination. 

III. The demonstration of malignant tissue in the 
sputum, as reported by Dudgeon and Wrigley»= and 
later by Barrett, has in a limited series of our cases 
proved disappointing. 

. Aspirational biopsy is a dangerous procedure, 
since pleural infection may follow withdrawal of a 
ncrfle from an infected lung through the pleural space, 
and we feel that it has no clinical value except to 
establish the diagnosis in cases which are obviously 


and of Sputnin for Maliimant Cc 

I riiclcs of Malignant Tissue, J. ‘Thoracic Surg. 8tl69 (Dec.) 192 



Fig. S.— -Mrs. T. K. as she appeared two years and four months after 
pneumonectomy for a primary small cell carcinoma of the left upper lobe. 
&ne lecls perfectly well and lias done all her work a.s a housewife for 
ine past two years. Note the absence of significant deformity and the 
saiisractorj' state of nutrition of this patient. 


resection was done were apparentl_v operable at the 
beginning of the operation, but before the excision was 
completed evidence of mediastinal metastasis was 
found. In two other cases extension of the tumor into 
the chest wall had occurred. Tliesc were treated by 
removal of a block of chest ^vall with the affected lung. 
In the final analysis there were eighteen cases (24 per 
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cent o£ the entire group) in which no evidence of 
inetastasis or extension of the tumor was found at the 
time of the operation. 
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RESULTS OF SURGICAL TREATMENT 

Of the four patients treated by lobectomy, three 
recovered from the operation and were discharged as 
improved. One patient had direct extension of the 
tumor into the chest wall and another had metastases 
to the mediastinal glands which were resected. Both of 
these patients have since died. The third patient died 
after the operation, and the fourth is living and well 
sixteen months after the operation. 

In the group of seventeen for whom pneumonectomy 
was done, six patients died within two months of the 
operation ; these deaths are considered operative deaths. 
Three^ patients died after making an operative recovery. 
It is significant to note that only one of these succumbed 
as a result of definite recurrence of malignant disease. 
This death occurred six months after the operation. 
The second patient died a year after the operation as a 
result of a psychosis. Complete postmortem examination 
of this patient revealed no evidence of a malignant 
growth. The third late death occurred two years after 
operation, from an unknown cause. Unfortunately an 
autopsy permit was not obtained. However, three and 
one half months before death the patient had no demon- 
strable evidence of a recurrent malignant growth on 
clinical and roentgenologic examination. 

Eight patients treated for primary lung cancer by 
pneumonectomy are living and well with no evidence 
of recurrence of the malignant condition. They are all 
able to carry on the same activities in which they were 
engaged before the operation. Not one has significant 
cardiorespiratory embarrassment and, when clothed, 
not one has obvious deformity (fig. 8). The longest 
periods of survival postoperatively are five years four 
months, four years eleven and one-half months and 
two years ten and one-half months.*^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Primary carcinoma of the lung is a relatively com- 
mon disease which is responsible for approximately 10 
per cent of all cancer deaths. 

2. In this clinical study seventy-five patients had 
histologically proved primary carcinoma of the lung. 

3. Partial or complete bronchial occlusion, with or 
witliout secondary infection, produces the most impor- 
tant pathologic lesions giving rise to early symptoms, 
physical manifestations and roentgenologic changes. 

4. Bronchoscopic examination is by far the most 
important diagnostic procedure available and should be 
used without delay in the study of any case in which 
a dr}'^ or productive cough develops alone or in asso- 
ciation with hemoptysis, wheezing, dyspnea, chest dis- 
comfort or other symptoms suggestive of early primary 
carcinoma of the lung that cannot be definitel}’- explained 
on some other basis. 

5. The diagnosis was established with histologic 
verification at an operable stage in 24 per cent of the 
seventy-five cases. 

6. Lobectomy and pneumonectomi’^ are practical 
therapeutic procedures, without an excessive operative 
mortality rate, which at the present time appear to offer 
a good cliance of survival to the patient suffering from 
primari' carcinoma of the lung. 

1301 Beacon Street, Brookline. 

14. At the Ijrae the authors' proof trss submitted^ Feb. J, 1940, aJI of 
the patients Tvere stUl alive and well without evidence of metastatic disease. 

The lonpest sun^^'a^ periods were then six vears three raonlhs, five years 
ten racmihs and three years ten months. 


DURHASf, N. C. 

Whether or not the cost is borne by taxation, private 
tees or local charity,^ prevention is the most important 
phase of pediatrics and should be extended both bv 
general practitioners and by pediatricians. “He ivbo 
cures a disease may be the most skilful, but be ivlio 
prevents it is the safest physician.” Three fourtiis of 
I ^ rnillion annual deatlis of American 

children can and should be prevented. Twenti'-one 
per cent of these deaths are due to curable diseases, 
whue 56 per cent are caused by preventable conditions 
(table 1), The public should be educated to utilize the 
facilities available at present.^ 

During the last thirty-three years much lias been 
^complished, and the infant mortality rate in Neiv 
York City, for example, has fallen from 140 per fliou- 
sand living birtlis to 55. This decrease has been mainly 
in the diarrheal deaths and probably is due to a better 
milk supply and more intelligent infant feeding. The 
mortality rate of tuberculosis and the respiratory and 
infectious diseases also has been reduced, though to a 
lesser extent. - Unfortunately, the diseases peculiar to 
early infancy kill nearly as many now as in 1S98. In 
spite of a general belief to the contrary and although 
still more must be done, the reduction in infant mor- 
tality in the United States can be compared favor- 
ably with that of many other civilized countries. For 
instance, in 1900, 190 of every thousand German infants 
and 290 per thousand of those in Breslau died during 
their first year, while in 1933 only 80 per thousand 
succumbed.^ In this country, in 1915 the infant mor- 
tality under the age of 1 year was 100, but in 1935 if 
was 57.'* During this period, tlie reduction in the deaths 
among infants in the second to the twelfth montii of life 
was 56 per cent but in those in the first month of We 
only 27 per cent. The variation in infant niortalify 
however, in the several states leaves much to be desirem 
ranging from a maximum of 136 in one state to a /ou 
point of 39 in the state of Washington. 

ANTEPARTUM, INTRAPARTUM AND 
postpartum CARE 

The problem of prevention can be simplWed by 
dividing it into its two constituent parts, antepar ii 
(including intrapartum and neonatal measures; an 
postpartum care. Tlie need for better 
intrapartum and neonatal care is einpliasized b> 
fact that over half of the deaths in this country un 
the age of 1 year (thirty-four of fifty- seven ; 0 cc 
under the age of 1 month (table 2).* Improved an - 
partum care and the antepartum liospitah'zation ^ 
mothers who need it can and must be supplied throng 
the cooperation of general practitioners, obstetricians, 
pediatricians, health officials, nurses and hospitals, i 
such joint effort is efficacious has been d emonsfratee 

From the Department of Pediatrics, Duke University School 
cine, and Date Hospital, with the cooperation of Drs. J. A« v Vl 

Draper, J. if. Parrott, Oreo ifoorc, Bayard Carter, L. 

WilUara Weston (Report of a Committee on Infant Mortality h”, * 
nnd South Carolina, and Virginia) and of Mi5S Judith farrar, 
of Duke Hospital. . p , 

1. DaWson, C.: The Future of American Pediatnc^ }• 

14:810 (June) 1939. ^ 

2. Mortality Statistics, 1927-1933, Part 1, TaMes and General 1- * 
United Statefs Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. . 

3. StoUe, Karl, cited in Berlin Letter, J. A. M- A. "i 

19) 1935; Slatistiches Jahrhuch Deutsche Reich, I9J4. ^ 

4. Summary of Live Birth. Infant Mortality and Stillbirth 

in the United Stafe5, 1933, Department of Commerce. Bureau e* 

Census; United States Department of I-aljor, Children's Bureau, 

1935 (5036), rersonal communication from Dr. Martha 3f. ' 

Dr, T. F, Murphy. 
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by Gengenbach and his associates in Denver, who 
reduced the number of infant deaths from 178 per 
thousand live births to 15 per thousand by antepartum 
measures.® If further proof is required of the need for 
more and better antepartum care it is supplied by the 
increase in infant deaths in Durham County, N. C., 
from 1932 to 1935.“ As this increase was only among 
white infants under 1 month of age, it seems logical 
to assume that many of the white mothers who prior 
to 1930 could afford antepartum care are not seeking it 
now, as a result of the depression. Charity antepartum 
and obstetric clinics are available, but many mothers 
still regard antepartum care as an unessential luxury. 
Should not greater efforts be made to persuade expec- 
tant mothers not only of the advisability but of the 
necessity of visiting their physicians or these antepartum 
clinics at frequent intervals? The antepartum, intra- 
partum and neonatal measures necessary for the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality are simple and within the reach 
of many expectant mothers and of every competent 
physician.’ Ignorance of the necessity for antepartum 
care probably is as important a factor in infant mortality 
as are poverty and the lack of facilities. One of the 
main difficulties is in establishing contact between the 
mother and the physician. The child health program 
sponsored by the United States Children’s Bureau, state 
and county boards of health and the American Academy 
of Pediatrics ’ emphasizes this aspect of the problem, 
through publicity methods urging expectant mothers to 
go frequently to their physicians as well as through the 
establishment of antepartum clinics at which obstetric 
and also contraceptive advice can be obtained. 

In order to insure the greatest health to an infant, 
the prevention of disease should commence as soon as 
the mother knows that she is pregnant, as her health as 
well as that of her unborn infant is greatly affected 
during this period. The changes in organs are sudden. 
There is a double load on the heart and kidneys. Metab- 
olism is speeded up, and the importance of diet and 
its effect on both mother and child cannot be over- 
emphasized. Children would be born with a much 


Table 1. — The Causes of the 240,000 Aiiitual Deaths 
Among American Children 


Number of yerccutttRc ol 

Type of Condition Conditions Deaths Caused • 

Preventable 37 6G 

Curable C3 21 

Remainder 207 23 


• Pcrccntngc of total pedlnttlc iiiortnilty In the Uoitca States. 


better nutritional foundation if those who look after 
pregnant _ women would more carefully apply the 
available infonnation concerning diet during pregnancy 
rather than, as is so often the case now, merely saying 
“Just eat a good general diet,” if they mention diet at 
all.® Diet during the last two months of pregnancy is 
particularly important.® Disease of the mother, such as 
toxemia, nephritis, diabetes, heart disease, tuberculosis 
or s) philis, also is an important cause of neonatal mor- 
tahty. Fifty per cent of the infants of diabetic mothers 


r.'O P-idiKlrics. South. M. J. 3 O:: 


die during gestation or in early infancy. These deaths 
can be prevented by the adequate insulin therapy of 
the mother, especially during delivery, and by the intra- 
muscular injection of 10 cc. of 5 per cent dextrose in 
saline solution into infants to prevent the h 3 'pogl 3 'c«nia 
which usually occurs during the first few hours of life.’® 
The infants of diabetic mothers are larger than the 
average, and the pregnancy sometimes should be inter- 
rupted after the eighth month or whenever the fetus 
weighs more than 3 Kg. (6^3 pounds). No patient 
requires more frequent and detailed checking than does 
the expectant mother. 

Prematurity. — Sixty per cent of infant deaths occur 
in the first month of life, and nearly half of them are 


Table 2.— Causes of Pediatric Deaths * Which Can Be Reduced 
by Better Antepartum, Intrapartum and Neonatal Care 


prematurity 
Birth injuries 
Stihbirths 

Oonditlons of early infancy (atelectasis, asphyxia, suffocation) 

Impetigo 

Syphilis 


* Representing CO per cent of deaths under the ogc of 1 year and 2C 
per cent of the total pediatric deaths. 


due to prematurity. Seventy per cent of the deaths of 
these premature babies take place in the first twenty-four 
hours ; this is more than double the percentage of deaths 
of full term infants during the first day. The improper 
use of drugs, analgesics and anesthesia, toxemia of 
pregnancy, pneumonia and syphilis are responsible for 
many of the premature deaths. The administration of 
morphine to the mother within four hours before deliv- 
ery greatly increases tlie mortality among premature 
infants. The most common causes of death associated 
with prematurity are chilling, injury during resus- 
citation, malformation and pneumonia. The longer 
the delivery of a premature infant can be dela 3 'ed, the 
greater is the weight of the fetus and the lower the 
infant mortality, although if the mother has toxemia 
the risk of a stillborn infant is increased. 

Birth Injury.— This factor is the next most com- 
mon cause of death during the first ten days of life. 
To reduce its frequency, every pregnant woman should 
have the diagonal conjugate diameter of her pelvis 
(from the under surface of the symply^sis pubis to the 
promontory of the sacrum, normally 11.5 to 12.5 cm., 
or 4^/2 to 5 inches) measured with a sterile gloved 
hand in the vagina; if the distance is less than 9.5 cm. 
(4 inches) she should be delivered in a hospital. Other 
pelvic measurements are useful, but that of the diagonal 
conjugate diameter is essential. Most of the maternal 
and infant deaths due to delivery would be prevented 
if all births^ were supervised with sterile surgical technic 
(not hurried) by competent family physicians, by 
obstetricians or b 3 ' trained nurses who have had special 
obstetric training (not that of the usual midwife). The 
use of o.xytocic preparations and of interfering pro- 
cedures to initiate labor or to speed deliver 3 ' greatly 
increases infant and maternal inortalit 3 '. A bulletin’ 
on this subject can be obtained from the United States 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Stillbirths and Other Deaths oj Early Infancy . — 
Mortality can be reduced if every pregnant woman has 
her blood pressure determined and her urine, heart and 

10. Hartmann. A. F., and Jaudon, J. C.: Hj-poslyccmia, T. Pcdlat. Hi 
1-36 (July) 1937. 
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lungs examined every month during gestation. If the 
blood pressure is elevated, if the urine contains albumin 
or sugar or if the woman has vomiting, convulsions, 
vaginal bleeding, anemia, infections or any cardiac, 
thyroid, pulmonary or toxic symptoms, she should 
obtain competent medical or obstetric advice and treat- 
rnent. The oftener a pregnant woman visits her physi- 
cian, the greater is the probability of her having a 
normal living infant.^^ The mother also should visit 
her dentist two or three times during pregnancy so that 
her teeth may be kept in good condition. 

Atelectasis, Asphyxia and Stiff ocatmi. — ^These con- 
ditions often can be eliminated if the mother is not 
given sedatives during delivery and if the newborn 
infant, after the air passages are cleared by gentle 
wiping or suction with a catheter, is given inlialations 
of 5 per cent carbon dioxide in oxygen for five minutes 
every four hours for the first day of life. A tracheal 
catheter may be necessary. Gentle mouth to mouth 
insufflation is recommended for resuscitation. Patting 
the soles of the infant’s feet before each feeding to 
insure lusty crying also is useful for atelectasis. 

Gonorrheal Ophthalmia. — This disease can be pre- 
vented entirely if two drops of a fresh 1 per cent solu- 
tion of silver nitrate are carefully placed in each eye 

Table 3. — Causes of Pediatric Deaths * Which Can Be 
Prevented by Postnatal Measures 


Accidents 

Anemia 

Brucellosis 

Chickenpox 

Dehydration 

Dietary dcflciencles (pellagra, 
rickets, scurvy, tetany) 
Diphtheria 
Dysentery 
Malaria 
Malnutrition 


Measles 

Mumps 

Nutritional disturbances 

Pertussis 

Poisoning 

Rabies 

Scarlet (ever 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid-paratynhold lever 


* Representing 30 per cent ot the total pediatric deaths. 


of the infant (Crede method) immediately after birth 
(not on the cheeks or closed eyelids, as occasionally 
happens). In addition to these initial drops of silver 
nitrate, the instillation of 20 per cent mild protein 
silver in each eye once daily for the first three days of 
life is recommended.^' 


Impetigo Neonatorum. — This disorder is rare if, 
after the excess blood is wiped off at birth, the skin, 
except that of the buttocks, is not cleaned again for 
nine days, i. e. if the vernix caseosa is left intact. The 
use of various antiseptic oils and the application of 1 
per cent copper oleate or 2 per cent ammoniated mer- 
cury also are efficacious.'® 

Syphilis oj the Ncivhorn. — Syphilis neonatorum can 
be eliminated if every pregnant woman has a Wasser- 
mann, Kahn or Laughlen test as early as possible in 
pregnancy. If it is negative and the symptoms or the 
histoiy suggests syphilis, the test should be repeated. 
If the W^assermann test is positive, it also should be 
repeated as false positive as well as false negative 
reactions occur. Antisyphilitic treatment should be 
started as soon as a diagnosis of syphilis is made by a 
Wassermann test or the history, preferably before 
the fourth month of gestation; it should be continued 


11 Genccnbach.* Standards of Prenatal ... . x- t 

iv CWI A 1 ■ Prevention of Gonorrheal Ophthalmia in the Ncivboni, 
T A ?I A IIX'I H3-1-H f/tlly 19) 193S. . ^ . x- . 

SwOTdsra. I. J.. and Lee. S. R.i Impetigo Contajposa Xeonatorira, 
7 j: M A. £>e;20Sl-20S5 (June. 20) 1931. Guy. %\. H . and Jarah 
F. M.*. Tht Prophylaxis of Impetigo Neonatorum, J. A. A, lO-.. 
840-S41 (March 17) 1934. 


throughout pregnancy and not stopped until serologic 
tests are persistently negative. A Wassermann, Kahn 
or Laughlen test " also should be made for ever)' child 
who is examined for the first time, but treatment should 
not be started until the serologic evidence is conclusive 
or spirochetes are found by dark field examination. 
For every case of syphilis diagnosed clinically, at least 
five are discovered by routine serologic tests. Roent- 
genograms of the bones usually are diagnostic by tlie 
age of 2 months but should be confirmed by repeated 
Wassermann tests. Knowing the Wassermann reac- 
tions of the patient’s parents is helpful but not 
diagnostic, as 20 per cent of syphilitic women are 
seronegative and 25 per cent of the children of syphilitic 
mothers are normal. If the child has syphilis, anti- 
syphilitic treatment should be continued for at least 
seventy-five weeks. 


POSTPARTUM JXEASURES 


The medical profession knows of the specific mea- 
sures needed to prevent the conditions listed in table 3 
but, as with antepartum care, the problem is to persuade 
parents to bring their children to the physician. Every 
physician who cares for children should practice, as a 
minimum, the protedures to be listed. An example of 
the accomplishments of postpartum preventive measures 
was reported by Brooks,'® who stated that in Durham, 
N. C., the mortality of white infants fell from S3 to S7 
per thousand births and that of Negro infants from 196 
to 119 during the first four years of the operation of 
well baby clinics. 


. Periodic Examinations. — Infant mortality also can 
be reduced if every infant is carefully and completely 
examined by a family physician or pediatrician imme- 
diately after birth and at intervals of one month during 
the first half of the first year, of two months during the 
second half, of four months during the second )’ear, o 
six months from the third to the sixth year and annu- 
ally between the ages of 6 years and puberty. A c 
the age of 2 years every child should be seen at eas 
twice a year by a dentist. Annually from the age o 
6 years, or earlier if necessary, children’s vision s lou 
be tested by having them read test figures at a j 
tance of 20 feet ; children with visual defects s . 
examined and treated by a competent ophtha 
Deafness should be investigated by an , 

The summer round-ups of children 
parent -teacher associations and health g , 

have been very beneficial.'® Summer camps 
and Girl Scout activities also have greatly impc° . 
health of children. It is just as true of children 
of automobiles that checking at intervals and P 
tionary measures are more economical and more • 
factory than waiting until trou ble requires repair^ — ^ 

14. A posilive Wassermann reaction of the cord blood “J "Lx;' j dijr i' 
blood during the first week of life and even up to the seve y , infart 
evidence of syphilis in the mother hut not "ccessarffJ usually 
(FiJdes’ law). The Wasserm.ann reaction of the cord 
Ibc same as that of the infant's Mood, hut onfy half . reacticr-f- 

have positive blood Wassermann reactions ha%;^e positive coru 
Of the children whose cord or early blood Wassermann i 

positive, J7 per cent do not have syphilis: another 
weeks usually is less stronRly positive, and the reaction 
at the aRc of 3 months. If the child has synhifis, the P®! 
mann reaction and other evidence persist. In some c! 3 

infants the Wassermann reaction may c' 

months; if the child’s stens or the mothers of J 

history succests syphilis, the test should be repeated at the y- £» 


a persistently positive - - i 

and a persistently negative reaction excludes the possiMlity. 

IS. Urooks, B. U.; A Study of Infant Mortality m the ., 0 ..- 
States. South. M. J. 23: £69.875 (Oct.) 1930. 

Id. The Aat/onal Coaffresa of Parent-s and Teachers; ic- 
Round-Up of the Children, W'ashinston, D. C., 1934. 
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it is profitable and economical to take a Chevrolet or a 
Ford costing §700 to a garage at intervals for inspec- 
tion and adjustment, should not the public be educated 
by publicity ^ to take a child with a potential value of 
§10,000, according to some estimates, to a physician 
for periodic examinations? 

Iniaiit Fecdutg— An infant should be breast fed for 
the first six months. Between the ages of 8 days and 
3 years all children should be given daily from tvvo 
to four teaspoonfuls of cod liver oil and from two to 
four tablespoonfuls of tomato or orange juice, or their 
equivalent substances. Diseases and deaths ^^^riong 
breast fed infants are lower than among those artinciaily 
fed.^^ For weaning, evaporated (unsweetened) milk 
diluted with water and lactic acid and containing added 
sugar or Karo is digestible, safe and cheap. The use 
of lactic acid milk, because of its bactericidal action, 


months later, and also annually thereafter, Schick tests 
should be done. If they are positive, the toxoid injec- 
tions should be repeated. Unless combined diphtheria 
and tetanus toxoid has been given, three injections of 
alum-precipitated tetanus toxoid at intervals of two 
months are recommended at the age of 1 year." If 
the child has not been thus immunized, tetanus anti- 
toxin should be administered if severe cuts or wounds 
occur. Tetanus neonatorum can be eliminated by clean 
obstetrics and midwife control.'^ Ariy one bitten by 
a mad dog, or one suspected of being mad, should 
receive the Pasteur treatment. If a child is exposed 
to measles, chickenpox or mumps, injections of^ blood 
from persons who have recovered from these diseases 
may be used. Immune globulin (human) also may 
modify measles. Children who live in districts in which 
scarlet fever is prevalent or severe can be protected 


has reduced the mortality from diarrhea and dysen- against this disease if at the age of 1 y'ear five doses 

. . nrA rir4n'^inict’P*rpf1 3t W^clvlv intCT"* 


tery.^* The home instructions for its preparations are 
simple.'" The transition from breast or lactic acid milk- 
feedings to a general diet should be made gradually 
from the fifth to the eighth month of age by adding 
one article of food at a time. For example, from one 
to four tablespoonfuls of cooked cereal should be fed 


of scarlet fever toxin are administered at weekly inter- 
vals and a Dick test is made two months later to deter- 
mine the efficacy of the immunization. The Dick test 
should be repeated annually, as reimmunization may 
become necessary. At the age of 1 year children should 
be immunized with three injections of typhoid-para- 


once or twice daily before the bottle feedings at the typhoid vaccine at intervals^ of seyen^ days. ^ rypnoia 
age of S months, from one to four tablespoonfuls of 
finely chopped cooked meat or one egg daily at the 
sixth month, and so on, until by the age of 1 year 
the child is receiving a general well balanced diet. 

Every infant and child should be given as much fluid 
as possible, especially during hot weather. Because 
of their high salt content, bouillon cubes dissolved in 
a cup of hot water and then cooled should be given 
frequently during the summer. 

Immimizatwn . — At the age of 3 months infants 
should be vaccinated on the leg against smallpox. Reac- 
tions, complications and contaminations are less fre- 
quent at this early age. At the age of 4 months infants 
should be inoculated at weekly intervals with three 
doses of whooping cough vaccine. At the age of 9 
months they should be protected against diphtheria 
with three doses of diphtheria toxoid or alum-precipi- 
tated toxoid at intervals of three weeks. Combined 
diphtheria and tetanus toxoid also is being used. Three 


17. Grulcc, C G.; Sanford, H. N.; Herron, P. H.*, SchwarU, Harry, 
and Kantor*Amtniati, Jcniijc: Breast and Artificially Fed Infants: A 
Study of the Morhidity and Mortality of Twenty Thousand Infants, J. A. 
M. A. 103:735-739 (Sept. 8) 3934. 104i 1986-1988 (June 1) 1935; 
J. Pediat. 0: 825-829 (June) 193S; Bull. Assoc, internat. de pediat. 
prevent. 2 : 3, 193S. 

18. Rothey, K. B.: Is the Benefit of Lactic Acid Milk in Infant Feed- 
ing Due to the Bactericidal Action of Lactic Acid? J. Pediat. 7:60-64 
(July) 1935. Scheuer, L. A.: The Use of Lactic Acid >filk in the 
Prevention of Summer Diarrhea, J. Pediat. 7:468-471 (Oct.) 1935. 
Davison, W. C. : Elimination of Mtlk-Bomc Disease, Am. T, Dis. (^hild 
40;72-7E (Jatv.) 1935, 

19. In the prep.iration of lactic acid e\*aporated milk, the contents of 

7 cent can of unsweetened evaporated milk (J90 cc„ or 13 ounces) 

are poured into a clean quart milk bottle previously scalded with boiling 
water, and the empty can is nearly filled with boiling water, in which 
then arc dissolved one tcaspoonful of lactic acid (U. S. P.) and three 
level tablespoon fuls of sugar. A soon as this solution is cold it is 
poured .')o«ly into the quart milk liottlc containing the unsweetened 
evaporated mdk, while shakinfr the bottle constantly. Although not 
ncccssarj-, it u advnable, if the 3.ictic acid is to accomplish its full 
bacterial cfTcct, to k:^p ihc mixture six hours, preferably though not 
n«c!..inly m .1 «!d rla«. ^forc it is fed in required amounts to the 
infant." Jt should not 1* boded or pastcunied, as it trill curdle. Infants 
o! anv ase can hr M m c<a (m cafories) of this mixture per kilosrara 
of Iwdr weicht <15-5 ounces t-fS calones] per pound) dividrf into from 
four <0 SIX ferfmqs. If a child requires more than this amount (one 

O'- 26 ounces) he also 

needs solid food. For premature, neak and very young infants, who 
o 5 cent an of unstveelcnrf 

0 “n"s> may be added to two canfuls of 
“fill’, .t, 0*^ '?"'o “Old and luo lercl latilespoonfuls of 

or on oontams 61 calories per hundred cubic centimeters 

fni" I “'1 *50 ec. per Wlogram of body weight 

pound) 15 required in twenty-four hours. A few infants 


0" Cultured whole lactic acid miuT than 


On the c\*3poratcd 


and paratyphoid fever, though the death rate is decreas- 
ing in cities,-' still are a menace because of automobile 
travel and tbe dispensing of cold drinks in open water- 
filled containers, which frequently are contaminated by 
the hands of customers and clerks, some of whom may 
be carriers."* 

Deficiency Diseases. — In addition to those already 
cited, the other diseases listed in table 3 can be pre- 
vented. Malnutrition, nutritional and feeding distur- 
bances, dehydration, anemia and the deficiency diseases 
(pellagra, rickets, scurvy, carious teeth and tetany) do 
not occur if the diet and amount of fluid are adequate. 

Automobile Accidents. — Such occurrences are pre- 
ventable, especially for children, who should be taught 
at home and at school to take precautions constantly. 

Brucellosis (undulant or Malta fever). — This infec- 
tion and other milk-borne diseases, e. g. tuberculosis, 
typhoid-paratyphoid A and B and streptococcic sore 
throat, often would be prevented by the rigid observance 
of the standard milk ordinance, the pasteurization of 
sweet milk and the use of whole lactic acid evaporated 
milk.'® 

The Spread of Dysentery and Summer Diarrhea . — 
This can be prevented by the following measures : the 
feeding of whole lactic acid evaporated milk mixtures 
to infants under 2 years of age; the pasteurization of 
sweet milk, butter and cheese fed to children ; tbe thor- 
ough washing of the mother’s or attendant’s hands with 
soap and )vater ever}' time she has been in contact with 
excreta of a person suffering from diarrhea of any 
fonn, or before she handles food for children ; the keep- 
ing of excreta and soiled clothing of patients suffering 
from diarrhea in covered buckets containing soap pow- 

20. McBo’<3c, Angus: Tetanus Immuniratlon whh Alum-Precipitatctl 
Toxoid, Soutb. M. J. 30: 565-567 (June) 1937. Cooke, J. V.: Combined 
Active Immunieatjon for Diphtheria and Tetanus: A Plea for Its 
Routine Use, ibid. 31:358-161 (Feb.) 1938. Jones, F. G.. and Moss, 
J. M.t The Re^ponsie of Human Subjects to an Injection of Tetanus 
Toxoid or Tetanus Alum-Precipitated Toxoid One Vear After Immunira- 
tion, J. Immunol. 183-190 (Sept.) 3937. 

21. Bassett, V. H,; Prevention of Tetanus Neonatorum, Tr. South. 
Branch, Atn. Pub. Health A., Nov. 30 and Dec 1, 1937. 

22. Typhoid in the Large Cities of the United Stales in 3937, J. A. 
M. A. IIX: 414-418 (July 30) 1938. 

23. Report of the Ckjmmittce on Immunieation Procedures of the Ameri' 
can Academy of Pediatrics, Januarj* 1938. 
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reduced ; the average child spends thirty hours a week 
in school and from ten to fifteen hours in additional 
home work. Kindergartens should be compulsory to 
accustom a child to companionship. The relationslsip 


SUMMARY 

The thirty-seven conditions which cause 56 per cent 
of the annual 240,000 deaths among American diildren 
can and will be prevented if the public is educated by 
publicity ^ to utilize the resources of the medical pro- 
fession, which are already available in many cointnuni- 
ties and being established in others. Especially is tins 
true of the measures for better antenatal and natal care. 

The pediatrician must continue to lead in preventive 
measures and must also include mental hygiene and 
adolescent problems in his field. 

School of Medicine, Duke University. 

27. Child guidance is bettering the adjustment of children to fiieh 
immediate environment, with special reference to their emotional and 
social relationships, to the end that they may be free to develop, to tw 
limit of their individual capacities, to well balanced raataritr. 
function is exercised through the direct study and treatment ot 
justed children and the spread of the mental hygiene attitude 
the agencies responsible for child care. Child guidance also helps 
child by promoting parental understanding of and sympathy tor nis 
problems and by giving him, in the later years of childhood, a direeme 
insight into his own behavior, thus affording a basis 
of psychoses. Clinics for this purpose usually require 
chiatrists, psychologists and social workers, but a family 
pediatrician usually can, if as interested as he should be, 
taclory results. The child’s past history, parents, socio-economic tawo , 
d school associations should be studied for emoM™ 
.e i The CllUQ * 


Joui. A. M. A. 

Masch 2 , 15 U 

they can be boiled; the screening parental education are essential. A harmonious home 
of houses, and the use of mosquito nets for the beds and a congenial environment also are necessary iuve- 
of children to prevent the access of flies. nile delinquency is largely a product ofTe homi A 

M alarm . — this can be prevented by eliminating mos- disorderly emotional life must be' recognized and cor- 
quitoes, by cleaning up and draining swamps, pools and rected as early as possible. The school load should be 
collections of standing water and by screening houses 
and sleeping quarters. 

Poisonhig. — The sale of lye and other caustics with- 
out a prominent label should be prohibited by law.-^ . , - , 

All poisons should be plainly labeled and kept out of pediatrics to mental . hygiene should be as close as 
reach of children. possible.-® 

Poliomyelitis. — No benefit from vaccination has been 
proved, but during an epidemic children under 12 years 
of age should avoid crowds, swimming pools and indoor 
contacts with other children and especially with adults, 
many of whom may be carriers.®® The crippling effects 
of the disease can be greatly reduced by adequate 
orthopedic care, which now is available under the crip- 
pled children’s program supported by the United States 
Children’s Bureau and state health departments. 

Respiratory Injections. — The death rate directly or 
indirectly resulting from colds and respiratory infec- 
tions is appallingly high. It is essential to remember 
that the cause of colds, which precede more severe 
infections, is exposure to an infected person. The infer- 
ence is plain. The child should be protected from those 
who are suffering from colds by minimizing exposures 
and the use of canton flannel face masks. The system 
of allotting teachers to schools on the basis of pupil 
days instead of pupil enrolment increases the spread of 
respiratory infections because many teachers do not 
realize the risk in urging the attendance of children 
who have “just a slight cold.’’ If these children were 
kept in bed at the onset of the illness recovery would 
be more rapid, contact cases would be avoided and the 
pupil days would he increased.®® If the adenoids and 
tonsils are frequently infected, as indicated by recurring 
sore throats and enlarged cervical lymph nodes, they 
should be removed. 

Tuberculosis. — Every one must be instructed not to 
expectorate or cough while near children or to kiss 
them. Any member of the family, servant, nurse or 
any other person who comes in contact with children 
should be carefully examined by x-rays for tubercu- 
losis if such a person has a chronic cough, however 
mild. Tuberculosis in children can be prevented only 
if those who have the disease can be kept away. 

IVomen with active tuberculosis should not have chil- 
dren, Tuberculin tests should be made on every one. If 
negative, the test should be repeated annuallj'. If posi- 
tive, a physical and bacteriologic examination, and chest 
roentgenograms should be made so that those who have 
active or incipient infections may have adequate sana- 
torium or preventorium care. Contacts also should be 
examined to determine the source of the infection. 

Literature about this disease should be obtained from 
health departments and tuberculosis sanatoriums. 

Mental Hygiene . — Last but not least, this is one of 
the most important phases of preventive pediatrics. 

Although not a factor in infant mortalit}', mental health 
problems, because of wrecked lives, often are as serious 
as those of physical health. Proper habit training, 
especially in eating and sleeping, child guidance and 

Martin t M.. and Arena. J. M.: Lye Poisoning and Stricture 
of Wort of Pifiy Cases. South. M. J. 08:286-290 

^^ol'^Davison'. W. C: Poliomyelitis: A Resume, Am. J. Dis. Child. 

(Xcv.) 19^6. . . ♦ I. 

20. London. A. H., Jr,: Personal communicaiion to the antnor. 


home surroundings and school associations snouta uc »iuui».u 
attitudes and evidence of adjustment and maladjustment, ihc cn» 
confidence should be obtained and mental and performance - 


Every maladjusted child has one or more problems and his behavior i 

attempt to solve them. The physician’s task is to learn 

these problems (such as fear of teachers or worry over n( 

and by friendly explanation to help the child to meet them. 

the parents in the training of children is, or should be, 

trician’s duty. They should be taught to have a happ/i .hcaim/ ^ 

to the child, which will tend toward the development 

habits, patterns of conduct and mental attitudes that he wi** , 

pendence and normal control of his own emotions and hno’y* •, 

often arc developed by devoted but misguided mothers ^no g 

who try to live the child’s life for him. Infants J?' However. 

loving care and the consistent, prompt response to their r«05. 

rocking children to sleep, rubber pacifiers and evening amu 

be harmful. (Preston, iM. I.: Child Guidance Cuidmee 

J. Pediat. 7: 452-464 [Oct.] r'"' ^ E. L-‘- 

Clinics, New York, Common , Companr. 

Behavior Aspects of Child C‘ ' ?ii * Charles C. 

1932. Kanner, Leo: Child , r V .* Condicts 

Thomas, Publisher, 1935. Jers , jp*;' 

Between Preschool Children, New York, Teacher s . n ,\ppIeton- 

M. B.: Growth; A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. v' U’ Feeding 

Century Company, Inc., 1935. Gesell, A. L., ^ xfVnml , 

Behavior of Infants; A Pediatric Approach to >.t, r A.. 

Early Life, J. B. Lippincott (Company, 1937. Macmillan 

Aldrich, M. M.: Babies Are Human Beings, -.Ajatric rroMcm'* 
Company, 1938). Adolescence is one of the greatest oi i ‘ psjcbc 
for children at puberty are subjected to physiologic, and m 

changes with marked exaggeration of sex impulses aoQ , ^ (he 
addition they must adjust themselves to society by , «« adult bfc. 

of parental control through a period influenced by should If 

■which is or should be controlled by reason, .v,;fK are 

avoided and parents should not set intellectual goals .J', trerci^e. 

for these children. Nine hours of sleep, one hour “pi.ie should 

a 4,000 calory diet for boys and a 3,000 calory diet tor h 
insisted on, and excitement and entertainments durio? tMi 

Ovcrexercise and strenuous competitive athletics are barm 
period. The family physician or pediatrician, if he jnvMvcb 

time and thought on the psychologic and social 
should instruct the preaclolcscent child and his parents jn 
and the transition period and in a healthy normal attitude to p.AiatTi***’ 
28. Aldrich. C. A., and Veeder, B. S.: An Outline of tn« t , p , 
[elation to Mental Hygiene, J, Pediat, f>; 323 (Sept.) ^ in C7'- 


Trend? >•. -v . 
Frietljnnc, J;.,"- 


ReIatio„ „ 

Child. 58: 1021-1026 (Oct.) 1936. Wolff, Ernst: 

Psychiatry, J. Pediat. 10 ; 90-97 (Jan.) 193L JO: 

Nervous Disturbances in School Children, Wicn. klin. \\cnn c • . ^ d 
(July 14) 1933. Sullcnger, T. E.: Juvenile DcUnqucncy J ^ . 

the Home, J. Crim. Law & Criminol. 24:20S8, 

Psychiatry and the Problem of Delinqueno’, Am. J. I 
(Jan.) 1935. Richards. E. L.; Behavior Problems of the 
M. Clin. North America 18:1C63 (May) 1935. 

Relationship Between Emotional Tone of the Home .nnd Adju<tmco ► 
(Oct.) ^1935. 


Psychoses of Adolescence. Brit. M. J. 
J. S.: A P5ychiatri<;t*s View of the Pn 


% icw oi me i®rob!em of Prevention m . 

South. M. j; SO: 290 (March) 1937. Willinras, T. U), 

of Xerrous and Mental Di«orders. M. I. AuJlraha 1 p-'Arrt rt 

419 (March 20) 1937. Ca?r-ari..,irorton: Srac of Ike 

A«p«:s of the Mental Health ProUetn, J. A. M. A. IOC..- 
(June 27) 1936. 
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ICARAYA GUM (INDIAN GUM) 
HYPERSENSITIVITY 

KARL D. FIGLEY, M.D. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

To Dr. Stearns S. Bullen7 of Rochester, N. Y., 
belongs the credit of first calling attention to karaya 
gum as an allergen, in reporting a case of perennial hay 
fever from this- substance. The patient was a woman, 
and the source of the karaya gum was the wave set 
material used on her hair. The following year Fein- 
berg= reported a case of asthma due to karaya gum. 
Recently, through personal communication, I have 
learned of additional cases of sensitivity to the gum 
from Dr. Ralph Bowen, of Oklahoma City,^ Dr. John 
Mitchell,® of Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. John Sheldon,® 
of Ann Arbor, Mich. To the reported cases, I here 
add sixteen cases from my own practice. 

Attention is again called to kara}’a gum because of 
its widespread use in wave sets, the substance having 
almost supplanted flaxseed, quince seed, tragacanth and 
acacia for this purpose. The powdered gum may be 
obtained from any wholesale drug liouse and is com- 
paratively cheap. Skin tests are readily performed by 
the scratch method using the moistened gum powder 
or a drop of any suspected wave set material. Intra- 
cutaneous test material can be made by dissolving a 
few granules of the gum in btiEered saline solution 
and then sterilizing through a Seitz filter. 

In addition to inhalation of karaya gum from the 
flaking of dried wave set material when the hair is 
combed, I sometime ago discovered that symptoms 
could be caused by ingestion. One of my patients with 
perennial hay fever reported a sharp attack of atopic 
coryza after eating a gelatin preparation which was 
found to contain the gum. A little later I asked her 
to swallow some of the gum mixed with food (mashed 
potato). Within a few moments after she swallowed 
a mouthful of the mixture there occurred a pronounced 
attack of atopic coryza and considerable epigastric dis- 
comfort. The patient was careful not to inhale any 
of the powdered gum. As will be related, several other 
patients have had definite symptoms from the ingestion 
of karaya gum. 

Some of the known sources of contact with karaya 
gum are presented in table 1. 

In the course of routine testing with karaya gum 
since Bullcn’s first publication, I have encountered six- 
teen instances of hypersensitivity to the gum, all in 
women. In seven cases no other reactors were given. 
The symptoms caused were perennial hay fever (atopic 
coiyza), asthma, atopic dermatitis and gastrointestinal 
distress. All patients reacted strongly by scratch test; 
I have found no instances of reaction to intracutaneous 
test where the scratch test was not positive. Passive 
transfer tests gave definite positive reactions to karaya 
gum in the four cases in which they were attempted. 
The family history was positive for allergy- in fourteen 
of the sixteen cases. A brief synopsis of the cases is 
presented in table 2. 

Karaya gum as sold commercially is a fine white 
powder wilii an odor somewhat like that of acetic acid. 
It IS entirely soluble in water, forming an adhesive 

5j4s’4"aSy) 1M4. (Karay., 

Asthma, J. A. M, A. 105 : 505 
Pcrsonjl comRtunic.n!on to tlio author. 


mucilage more rdscous than acacia. According to the 
twenty-second edition of the U. S. Dispensatory the 
name karaya, or Indian gum, has been applied to a 
number of substances, including Bassora gum, Ster- 
culia gum and ghatti gum, which are derived from 
similar species of tropical trees. In India this gum is 
employed as a sizing agent in the calico printing 
industry. 

In a recent article by Prof. A. C. Ivy- the following 
statement is made relative to the nature of the gum: 

Karaj-a gum is collected from the bark of a tree of the 
Astragalus species (Sterculiaceae). It is sometimes referred 
to as false or Indian tragacanth or Sterculia gum. It belongs 
to the general group of gums known as bassorin gums. How- 
ever, complete information regarding the chemical and physical 
properties of karaya gum is not available in the literature. 
According to Pringsheim “ the literature dealing with the gums 
and mucilages is very inaccurate and conflicting. Norman® 
states that no essential difference exists between gums and 
hemicelluloscs ; in both, hexose and pentose are linked with 
uronic acid. Solis-Cohen ' gives arabin, bassorin and cerasin 
as the proximate principles of gums. Gums are chiefly pento- 
sans. Many gums and vegetable mucilages, when dry, have 
the property of imbibing relatively large quantities of water. 
Forges,® using a mucilage of the bassorin type, found that it 


Table 1. — Ktwxm Sources of Contact xvith Karaya Gum 


Gum drops ond candies with soft centers, sucli as jelly beans 
Kata Jcl 

Fillers lor iec creams; prepared Ice cream powders 
Certain brands ol gelatin and junket 
Many hand lotions 
Hnir-flxing (wave set) solutions 

Many emulsified mineral oils and laxatives ! 

Diabetic foods. Including soy bean and almond wafers 

Tooth pastes: (X) listerine; (B) iactono 

Denture ndliesive powders: (A) Dr. Wemet’s powder; (BlTDcnt-n. 

Arm; «7) Denture powder; (D) Stlx 
Fillers for lemon, custard and other factory made pies 
Commercially prepared Ices and flavor emulsions 
Some salad dressings 
Laxatives: 

Karabn (Battle Creek Sanitarium) 

Knrabim (George A. Brown & Co.) 

Saraka (Sobering) 

Muearn (,Iohn Wyeth) 

Imblcoll (Dpjolin) 

Bassoran (Mcrrcll) 


imbibed about three times more water than linseed or psyllium 
seed and five times as much as agar. Parsons » and Klccker t® 
reported that the bassorin they used absorbs slightly more than 
two times more water than agar. 

The report on the analysis made for me of two sam- 
ples of karaya gum is as follows; 

Sample 1. 1 Gm. of gum contains 11.45 mg. of nitrogen, 8.45 
mg. of nonprotein nitrogen, 3.0 mg. of protein nitrogen and 
0.0019 mg. of protein. 

Sample 2. 1 Gm. of gum contains 10.44 mg. of nitrogen, 7.21 
mg. of nonprotein nitrogen, 3.23 mg. of protein nitrogen and 
0.002 mg. of protein. 

It thus appears that karaya gum contains approxi- 
mately 0.1 per cent total nitrogen. 

Recently several commercial firms have marketed 
laxatives with karaya or some similar gum of the 

* A. C., and Isaacs, Bertha L. : Karaya Gum os a Mechanical 

Laxative: An Experimental Study on Animals and Man, Am. J. DiKcst. 
Dis. 5;31S (July) J938. . t 

5. Pringsheim, Hans: Chcmislry of the Monosacclinridcs and Poly- 
sacchanjdes, New Vork, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. 

6. Norman, A. G. ; The Chemical Constitution of the Gums, Bio* 
cliem. J. 2S: 524 (No. 3) 1929. 

7 . Solis-Cohen, Solomon, and Githens, T. S.: Phnrmacothcrapcutics, 
Materia Medica and Drug Action, New York, D. Appleton iV Co., 1928. 

8. Porges, M.: Treatment of Constipation with Normacol, M. T, & 
Rcc. 128:89 (July 18) 1928. 

9. Parsons, F. B.: Constipation and Mcclianicaf laxatives, Praett- 
tioner 120:70 (July) 1932. 

10. Klccker, Ernst: Eine Mctliodc xur Messung dcs QudJnngsvermtzgcns 
plwrmakotogisch vcrwcndctcr Qucll'-tofic, Arch. f. c-xivcr. Patli. u, piiar* 
tnakol. 1CI:59G (Aug, 22) 1931. 
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KARAYA GUM HYPERSENSITIVITY—FIGLEY 


JOUK, A. Jt. A. 

JlAJcn 2, 1941 


bassorin type as the principal constituent. In the article 
by Iv}' ^ this statement appears : 

Karaya was administered in the form of granules under the 
trade name of “Mucara" to eighty-nine graduate and medical 
students, nurses and social workers (forty-six were female, 
forty-three were male). Each subject kept an accurate account 
of all food and fluids taken for seven days. This diet was then 
repeated on the same days of the following week with the 
addition of one heaping teaspoonful of Mucara taken once daily 


bute some or all of their symptoms to the frequent 
ingestion of the gum. Then too I wish to stress the 
widespread consequences of the indiscriminate use oi 
these bassorin laxatives by unsuspecting allergic per- 
sons. The literature advertising Mucara states that 
"Mucara is a useful, harmless agent for the management 
of simple constipation,” and yet three of the four 
patients of mine who were given karaya gum to swal- 
low were made ill by it. 


Family 

Case Age, History of 

No. Patient Yr. Allergy 

1 Mrs. E. H. M. 31 Positive 

2 Miss If. M. 21 Negative 

3 Mrs. 0. A. 27 Positive 

4 Miss V. M. 36 Positive 


5 

Xrs. G. C. W. 

40 

positive 

C 

Mrs. A. W. 

30 

Positive 

7 

-Mrs. L. D. L. 

So 

Positive 

8 

Mrs. H. C. D. 

20 

Positive 

9 

Mrs. C. 2. 

23 

Positive 

10 

Miss E. C. 

34 

Positive 

11 

Miss M. D. 

37 

Positive 

12 

Mrs. A. H. 

22 

Positive 

13 

Mrs. C. C. 

01 

Positive 

14 

Mrs. J. F. 

5S 

Positive 

15 

Mrs. W. L. 

30 

Negative 

16 

Mrs. G. J. 

2S 

Positive 


Table 2. — Synopsis of Cases of Karaya Gum Sensitivity 


Source of 
Contact 

Chief 

Symptoms 

Wave set, 
licorice, 
gum drops, 
listerine 
tooth paste 

Perennial hay 
fever, eczema of 
ear lobes, asthma, 
chronic indiges- 
tion 

Agar-psylla? 
gum drops 

Atopic dermatitis 
(generalized) 

Wave set 

Perennial hay 
fever, asthma 

Wave set 

Atopic dermatitis 
(generalized) 

Wave set 
every week 

Seasonal hay 
fever, perennial 
asthma 

Wave set 

Asthma 

Wave set 

Contact derma- 
titis, perennial 
hay fever 

Wave sets, 

Ice cream 

Perennial hay 
fever, dermatitis 

Of eyelids, face 
and arms 

Wave set, 
jolly beans, 
gum drops 

Atopic dermatitis 
(generalized) 

Wave set 
material 
used in 
occupation 

Perennial hay 
fever, dermatitis 
of eyelids, neck, 
arms 

Wave .sets, 
ice cream 

Perennial hay 
fever 

Wave set 

Perennial hay 
fever, dermatitis 
of eyelids 

Gum drops 

Dermatitis of 
eyelids and ante- 
cubital spaces 

Wave sets 

Seasonal and per- 
ennial hay fever 

Wave set 

Perennial hay 
fever 

Gum drops, 

gelatin 

products 

Dermatitis of 
hands, forearms 
and ears; rose fever 


Results of Test 
Cutaneous ++++ 
intracutnneous -f + 


Cutaneous ++++ 
Intracutnneous +++ 
Passive transfer 
positive 

Cutaneous +++ 
Intracutnneous + 4 --f 
Cutaneous -f ++-f 


Cutanoous + 4 --f 4 . 


Cutaneous + + ++ 


Cutaneous +++ + 
Intracutancous + + 

Cutaneous ++++ 
Intrncutaneous ++++ 
Passive transfer positive 
Patch negative 
Cutaneous +++ + 
Intracutancous ++++ 
Passive transfer positive 
Cutaneous ++++ 


Other 

Reactors Comment 

June grass, Nausea, epigastric pnin ami h!^ 
English plan- cough for 2 days after swal- 
tain, cottonseed lowing 2 tcnspoonfuls of 
mucara 


None; foods ? 


■Wheat, orris, 
flaxseed 

Cereals, pollens, 
quince seed, 
cottonseed, 
kapok seed, 
flaxseed, silk 
Ragweed, 
cat hair, 
house dust 
Cat hair, 
shop dust 

Positive patch 
test to fur dye 

None 


Nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, 
cramps and flare-up of derma- 
titis after swallowing 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of bassorin 
Gum sensitivity not of inalor 
importance 

Gum sensitivity one of scrersl 
factors 


Severe asthma from inhaling 
powdered karaya gum 

Asthma chiefly due to shop 
dust; polishes cutlery with 
flannel cloths 
Patch test negative with 
karaya gum; nfopfe coryza 
from inhaling powdered gura 
Severe atopic coryza and afv 
(lominol cramps from IngwtfoD 
of karaya gum 


Cereals, pol- Ate jeUy beans frequently 

lens, silk, 
horse dander 

None Beauty parlor operator 


Cutaneous + 


Cutaneous -f-f-f -f 
Intracutancous -f-f 


Ragweed, 
qumcc seed, 
horse dander 
None 


Kninyn Rum source of non- 
seasonal atopic coryza 


...t..- nnr? oeihrna 


Cutaneous +++ + 


Cutaneous 


Cutoneous + + 


Cutaneous +4* + 
Intracutancous +-f 
Pntch negative 


None 


Ragweed 

None 

House dust, 
horse dander, 
grass pollens 


M of sTniptoir,! 
up Runi drop*' 

■pc tlitoupli nvof'I- 
conteef 
CP tbroue'i 
confarf 

rA'autT parkr: 


after the evening meal (9 Gm. Mucara equal approximately 7 
Gm. karaya). . . . Seven, or 7.8 per cent, complained of 
some abdominal discomfort associated with distention shortly 
after taking Alucara. Three, or 3.4 per cent, complained of 
mild abdominal cramps while taking the Mucara. 


Professor Ivy then went on to say that he was at 
a loss to account for the abdominal symptoms occa- 
sioned in these seven persons by the ingestion of the 
karava gum. Aly own thought is that tiiey were possi- 
bly mildly livpersensitive to the gum tlirough haying 
previously swallowed it as an ingredient of some food 
or confection. 

I quote from Ivv’s article to call attention to ingestion 
as a verv prevalent means of contacting the bassorin 

.Turn iu'st as important a source as inhalation. In 

my scries of si.xteen. seven of the patients could attn- 


Karaya and related gums of the bassorin h'l* ‘ . 
not harmless agents but may cause sp'ere •T’ 
in the allergically susceptible inhalation or niges i 

SUJr.VARV I 

1. Sixteen cases, in addition to those before reports- 
of hypersensitivit}' to karaya gum were observed. 

2. The chief presenting symptoms were perennial r 
fever (atopic coryza), asthma, atopic dermatitis n 
gastrointestinal distress. 

3. Ingestion, as well as inhalation, is a means ot c " 
tacting the allergen. 

4. The indiscriminate employment of karaya gun' ■ ’ 
a supposedly harmless laxative, especially for person 
susceptible to allergic sensitization, should be avoniei- 
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The recent phenomenal progress in the knowled^ ol 
the antihemorrhagic factor, called vitamin K by Dam 
and Schjinheyder.i and its influence on the prothrombin 
activation of the blood have brought into clear relief 
the etiologic relationship in which this vitamin stands 
to the hitherto obscure bleeding tendency frequently 
encountered in the neonatal period. As early as 1912 
Whipple, = after conducting coagulation experiments on 
the heart’s blood obtained at autopsy from an infant 
dying of melena neonatorum, stated in no uncertain 


developing a two stage titration procedure, actually 
measured the prothrombin content of the plasma and 
observed that the prothrombin values of the twenty-one 
normal infants of varying ages were generally low 
throughout the first year of life, particularly those ot 
newborn babies, ranging from 14 to 39 per cent of the 
level found in normal adult plasma. Owen, Hoftinan, 
Ziffren and Smith,* using a simpler technic first devel- 
oped by Quick,® demonstrated the same low level of 
prothrombin content in thirty-eight normal infants with 
a drop between the second and sixth days of postnatal 
life. Dam, Tage-Hansen and Plnm" endeavored to 
account for hypoprothrombineniia in newborn infants 
on the basis of vitamin K deficiency due to a defective 
absorption of the vitamin from the gastrointestinal tract. 

More recentlj' Waddell, Guerry, Bray and Kelley 
in a published analysis of blood coagulation studies on 
two newborn infants having abnormally long pro- 
thrombin clotting time, reported the pronounced short- 
ening of the dotting time following administration of 
vitamin K. Waddell and Guerry further studied 


terms that the absence of prothrombin in the blood con- twenty newborn infants with special reterence to tiie 
stituted the underlying cause of this disease. Simply occurrence of unnatural bleeding. These infants were 

because the blood used in Whipple’s experiments was -'•■-■-'--i iprv.mr 

collected after death, this striking conclusion, published 
over a quarter of a century ago, apparently remained 
unheeded. IVhipple, in the necropsj' protocol, stated 
that the blood was quite fluid and that no evidence was 
found of any clot formation in any part of the vascular 
system. In retrospect it must be admitted that his con- 
clusion, while based on observations of only two cases, 
was entirely logical and correct. 

The more definite development of our knowledge 
further confirming the observation cited dates from 
1929, when Henrik Dam,® in the course of biochemical 
investigations on sterol metabolism in chicks, first sus- 
pected the existence of vitamin K, since in the cliicks 
on a fat-free diet hemorrhagic manifestations frequently 
developed. It was not, however, until satisfactory meth- 
ods for quantitative estimation of prothrombin in the 
blood were evolved that the important role of this vita- 
min in the mechanism of blood coagulation began to be 
appreciated. In 1935 Quick, Stanley-Brown and Ban- 
croft ^ improved tiie older Howell’s method by using a 
suspension of thromboplastin in excess and then recal- 
cifying the oxalated plasma. By this method Quick and 
Grossman ® measured the prothrombin concentration of 
the blood in a few newborn babies and reported pro- 
found fluctuations occurring during tlie first forty-eight 
hours of life. Later Brinkhotis, Smith and M^arncr,® in 


Vrom the 'Dc|i.nrtiTicnl o( Pcdintrics. University of Chicago, and tbc 
Department of rcdiatrics. University of Illinois. 

Dr. Maurice L. lUatt, chief pediatrician, the Premature Station, Cook 
County Ilo«^pital, and Dr. Frederick K. Falls, head of the Department of 
Oh^tetriesj Illinois Research and Educational Hospital, gave pcrniission 
to u«c patients in their respective departments for these studies, 

1. D.am, Henrik, and Schonheyacr, Frit*: A Deficiency Disease in 

r •••• *’■ . ? -A-y. Uiochem. J. 2S: 1355 fNo. 4) 1934; The 

A \ of (he Chick: Occurrence and Chemical Xaturc, 

■ ' 27) 1935, 

2. Whipple. G. H.: Hemorrhagic Disease; Septicemia, Melena Kco- 
naiorum and Ucpalic CirrhoM‘5, Arch. Int. Med. 0;36S (March) 1912; 
II. Hanorrhagic Disease: Aniithromhin and Prothrombin Factors, ibid 
12:637 (Dec.) 1913. 

3. Dam. Henrik: Cholcstcnnsto/Tncchsel in Huhncrcjcm und Kuhn* 
^icn. Biochem. Zt‘.chr. 2l5:47S, 1929; Ueber die Cholestcrinsviitbesc in 
Ticrkorpcr, jbul. 220; 25S, 1930. 

4. Quick, A. J.; Stanlei^Brown. Margaret, and Bancroft, F, \Y.: A 

Study of tbc Co.aKubtioa Defect in Hcmophili.i and Taundicc. Am. T 
nV prothrombin in Hemophilia and in 

01«trartjyc Jaundice. J. B,ol. Chem. lOOzlxxiii (May) 1935. 

iiiJbi ’ c Ti t Grossman, A. M,; (Concentration of Prothrombin 

’;'r 9’'”' Sm- Exptr. Biol. & 

i?l'AP-Ap AVA'P I’rothromlim Concralnition in Newborn, ibid. 

I.May) 19,9. 

!'• K, .M.; Smith. H. f., ond Wamcr. E. D.; Plasma 

Nr-hcrn''” Irn'T “"'I Disease of the 

-V, {.April) 193?. Warner, E, D.; 

Lv ,C!“wtitative Slod.v on Blood 
\m' t Under Experimental Conditions, 
Am, J. Phystoi. ll.l;667 (Feb.) 1936. 


divided into two groups of ten each, one group serving 
as controls. The infants receiving no vitamin K therapy 
were found to show a prolonged prothrombin clotting 
time between the ages of 48 hours and 72 hours, 
whereas in those receiving the treatment the pro- 
thrombin clotting time was consistently shorter. 

In this connection it is also of interest to know 
whether there exists any relation between the maternal 
and the fetal blood with respect to prothrombin concen- 
tration. As measured by the method of Warner, Brink- 
hous and Smith,® Heilman and Shettles “ reported 
extremely low prothrombin levels in nineteen full term 
normal infants and nine premature infants, particularly 
in the latter, in sharp contrast to the normal complement 
of prothrombin found in their respective mothers. By 
administering vitamin K to some of these mothers prior 
to deliver)' they increased the plasma protiironibin from 
68 to 130 per cent of control values. The normal 
full term babies born to these mothers also gave pro- 
thrombin levels almost three times as high as the aver- 
age values found in otlier infants. Again, by giving 
vitamin K to two premature infants after birth they 
caused the plasma prothrombin to be elevated by the 
fifth day to from tliree to six times the initial values. 
Using the Quick technic, Norris and Rush “ reported 
the prothrombin values of the maternal blood at deliv- 
ery to be above normal (107 and 133 per cent for the 
undiluted and tiie 25 per cent diluted plasmas) and 
those of the babies’ blood to be below normal (77 and 
62 per cent for the undiluted and the 25 per cent diluted 
plasmas). On repeating the determinations from seven 
to fourteen days after delivery they noted a slight 

7. Owen. C. A.; Hoffman. G. R.; Ziffren, S. E., and Smith, H. P.: 
Blood Coagulation During Infancy, Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med. 41: 
I8I (May) 3939, 

S. Quick, A. J.: Determination of ProthroraVm, T. A. M. A. 112; 
2S52 (June 17) 1939. Quick, StanIcy*Bro\vn and Bancroft.^ 

9. Dam, Henrik; Tage-Hansen, and Plum, P.; K-avitamino^e 
nos sp.tdc bom Fom arsag til haimorrhagisk diathese, Ugesk. f, KTigcr 
101:896 (Aug. 3) 1939. 

10. Waddell, \V, W., Jr.; Guerry, DuPont, HI; Bray, W. E., and 
Kelley, O. ^R.: Possible Effects of Vitamin K on Prothrombin and Clotting 
Time in ^lewIy Born Infants, Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & 2.fcd. 40:432 
(/\pri!) 3939. 

H. Waddell, W. W., Jr., and Guerrj*. DuPont. HI; Effect of ViLamin 
K on the Clotting Time of the I‘rothrombin and the Blood, %\itU Special 
Reference to Unnatural Bleeding of the Xewly P.orn, J. A. M- A. 112; 
2259 (June 3) 1939. 

12, Heilman. L. M., and Shettles, L. B,; F.aciors Influencing ria«:mn 
Prothrombin iu the Xewbom Infant, Bull. Johns Hopkins Ho^p. 05:138 
(July) 1939. 

13. Korris, R. F., and Ru<h, Alexander: A Comparison of the Pro* 
thromliin Lcs'cls of Maternal and Cord Blood at Delivery, Surg., Gynec. 
A* Obst., to be published. 
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increase in the prothrombin values in the babies’ blood 
(89 and 82 per cent for the undiluted and the 25 per 
cent diluted plasmas), while no significant changes were 
observed in the mothers’ blood. 

The studies published, though few, clearly indicate 
the necessity of ascertaining the normal range of vari- 



Btood or Plasma Dilation (Percent of ProtKrambinl 

Chart 1. — Prothrombin dilution curves, shotving a close correlation 
between the curves obtained by micro prothrombin test and that published 
by Quick. 


ations in the prothrombin concentration of a large 
number of both mature and immature infants. The 
chief obstacle in undertaking an investigation of any 
magnitude in newborn infants is the difficulty of apply- 
ing prothrombin methods, which require relatively large 
amounts of venous blood. Venipuncture in small infants 
necessitates entering either the superior longitudinal 
sinus or one of the jugular (external and internal) 
veins, a procedure which, while perfectly harmless in 
the hands of e.xperienced workers, nevertheless is not 



Chart 2. — Scattergram representing S94 tests of the prothrombin clotting 
time of Too mature infants from birth to the eleventh day of life. 


practical if the tests are to be performed at frequent 
intervals on the same infant. For this reason a new 
inicro prothrombin method (Kato) was devised, follow- 
ing the general principle involved in Quick’s original 
method “ but using the wiiole capillary l)lood instead of 


14 Kmo Katsuii: Jlicroprothromljin Test with Use of CapUKYy ho'e 
BI^- ■r StepUfied Moditication of Quick's Quantitative Method. Am. 
J. Clin. Path., to l>e pntilisheil. 


venous plasma. Since this method requires onl}' an 
amount of whole blood (from 10 to 15 cu. nini.) small 
enough to be easily obtainable from simple skin punc- 
ture, the prothrombin tests can be readily carried out 
several times a day on the same infant. This micro 
adaptation of Quick’s method may be briefly described 
as follows : 

METHOD 

Whole blood obtained from a deep skin puncture 
made on the heel of the infant and oxalated in the pro- 
portion of 1 : 500, using the double oxalate mi.xtiire in 
dry form as elsewhere described,^® was used throug’li- 
out the entire investigation. Ten cu. mm. of well mixed 
oxalated blood is measured out by means of a combina- 
tion microhemopipet,^° and the contents are e.\pellcd 
carefully either on a small watch glass or into tlie liol- 
low of a test plate. A suspension of thromboplastin 
with a potency giving the prothrombin clotting time ol 
about twenty seconds for normal adult blood is tlicu 
added in the same amount, and this is followed iinntt- 
diately by the addition of the same quantity of 0.02o 
molar calcium chloride solution. After several seconds 



of thorough agitation of the ingredients by 
fine glass rod, the prothrombin clotting tiw^ 
mined with a stop watch, computation starting '' 
time when the last ingredient is added and 
the fixation of the mass by fibrin formation, on ^ 
test is carried out at average room temper^' u ’ 
reagents used must also be kept at this temp ‘ 

If the reagents are used at refrigerator tempet^^ ^'[-ooni, 
at any temperature below that prevailing iu ^ ' 

the prothrombin clotting time will be material ) ! 
longed. The potenej' of the thromboplastin 
may vary from time to time, and hence it is a 
first to determine the prothrombin time of normal a 
whole blood and then to use the value so obtamet . 
the basal level. Since prothrombin clotting t''P 
greatly influenced by the potency of tliroinbopms ( > 
is absolutely essential to prepare the suspension 
in accordance with the instructions elsewhere gi' 
using the brain of a freshly killed animal. 

15. Kato. K-vtsoji: UTe of Coraliination MicrclicniopiKt. 

Kcftrcncc to the Dcttmiination of the Sc<!iment.vtion a.vip. * ,, 

Volume and Icteric Index in Pcdi.Ttric Practice, Am. J. U**' i. 

l,c published. , , t 

16. Kato, Kntsuji: Comhin.ttion .Microheinc;Mpct, J. I-iU. v'” • ' 
23; 980 (June) I9 j8. 
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As determined by this method the prothrombin clot- 
ting time of normal adult capillary whole blood under 
optimal conditions is twenty seconds, with deviations 
of plus or minus two seconds. Since the test measures 
not the actual amount of prothrombin but rather the 
clotting time according to this particular coagulation 



Chart 4. — Average values for prothrombin dotting time in mature and 
immature infants during the first eleven days of life. Cases with abnor- 
mally prolonged prothrombin time (over two minutes) have not been 
included in calculating these figures. 


s)'stem, the “concentration” or “level” of prothrombin 
ill the blood in tiie discussion of our data refers only to 
the results of computation based on the prothrombin 
dilution curve shown in chart 1. 

Comparison of curves obtained by this method of 
using plasma prepared according to the method of 
Quick and oxalated whole blood reveals a satisfactory 
correlation of results. Because of the presence in it of 
blood cells U’hich displace a corresponding proportion 
of plasma, whole blood naturally contains less pro- 
thrombin than plasma when the two are compared 
volume for volume. Tlius it is reasonable to find the 
prothrombin time of plasma to be consistently shorter 
tlian that of whole blood. The clinical significance of 
the prothrombin time lies, however, not so much in the 
result of a single test, unless grossly abnormal, as in 
the trend of changes that ensue under various condi- 
tions. These curves also compare favorably with the 
prothrombin dilution curve reported by Quick,*" in 
wliich the shorter prothrombin time results chiefl)’ from 
the effect of tlie higher temperature (37 C.) at which 
bis test is carried out.*® 

Recently some investigators *=’ have found the optimal 
concentration of calcium chloride solution to produce 
the minimum prothrombin clotting time, by Quick’s 
uwthod, to be that of normal blood (0.0025 molar). 
But shortening of the time is disadvantageous in that 
the percentage of error becomes greater as the clotting 
time is shortened. 


llOMwf ■" Jaundice, J. A. .M. 

IS. Intcmctalicn of results o’olaincd I.y v.irious methods miv 
llic tiata C.\prc<jed in .absolute number of seconds arc^c 
\crtetl into relative mtmlier (prothrombin index) by using the cquath 
Piothromldn l ime of unhnonn htood 
I’rcthroniidn time of normal .rdolt Mood “ ^ ‘'“‘•nombin index 
n’''?"'’' 'ynditions tliis index is atwnvs unitv, and values urea 
ecmnticnt''’ord peothromldn clotting time (low prolhrontbm^c 

ISpbr;\1:n't:ec'n1mtli"?. 

frr tbi J. K.; A Study of ibe Quick Mci 

f-t of Prothrombin uith SugccMed M- 

i.wAionv. Am. J!. ^c. inS:f.32 (Nov.) 39,19. 


results and comment 

The present investigation was undertaken to deter- 
mine the normal limits of prothrombin dotting time in 
the neonatal period as tested by the micro prothrombin 
method just described. A total of 173 newborn infants 
form the basis of our study. An aggregate of 1,595 
prothrombin tests were made in duplicate at frequent 
intervals beginning on the day of birth and continued 
for var 3 'ing periods up to four weeks. Using the cus- 
tomary figure of 2,500 Gm. of body weight as the 
division line, the infants studied may be classified into 
two groups, according to the degree of maturity at birth. 
By this criterion 100 infants were mature and seventy- 
three immature. The data are presented in terms of 
the actual number of seconds required for the clot 
formation in the coagulation system recommended for 
the test. The prothrombin clotting time in the mature 
infants was studied up to the eleventh day of life (chart 
2), while in the immature group the observations cov- 
ered much longer periods, in a few cases extending up 
to the age of 4 weeks (chart 3). ^^ff^en these data are 
averaged for each date of postnatal life we obtain the 
general average range of prothrombin time of new- 
born infants during the periods here studied (chart 4). 
Tliere appears to exist no correlation between the 
degree of infants’ maturity and the prothrombin con- 
vertibility of the blood, at least on the first day of life 
(chart 5). 

From the data presented it is at once evident that 
the prothrombin clotting time of the blood of newborn 
infants is for the most part high, particularly on the 
first day of life, showing an average of 46.5 seconds 
for the premature and 43.2 seconds for the mature 
infants. This prolonged prothrombin time gradually 
improves as the infants grow older, so that by the end 
of the ninth or tenth day it averages twenty-five seconds 
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in the full term, mature babies. In the premature group 
the same general rule holds, although among these 
infants there is a tendency for the prothrombin time 
to show much greater fluctiialions than in the mature 
group. Also with many immature babies the pro- 
thrombin curve, instead of describing a gradual and 
uniform descent, frequently rises abruptly, pointing to 
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a -lack of stability either in the prothrombin or in the 
prothrombin-antithrombin equilibrium. Some immature 
infants, on the other hand, may show unusually rapid 
activation of prothrombin in the blood, as evidenced by 
short clotting time even on the first day of life. Some 
typical examples of various prothrombin cun^es in 
individual babies are shown in chart 6. 

The factors entering into the convertibility of the 
prothrombin are undoubtedly numerous. The most 
important single factor is probably the action of the 
antithrombin of the blood. Under normal conditions 
the antithrorabin factor is physiologically balanced by 
the presence of proper amounts of thromboplastin. Also 
important in influencing the speed with which fibrin is 
formed are the quantity and reactivity of the fibrinogen. 
Likewise calcium undoubtedly plays a paramount role 
in blood coagulation. All these factors must be evalu- 
ated in order to interpret properl}' results such as have 
been presented. 

The specific factors influencing the level of pro- 
thrombin in the blood are also of particular clinical 
significance. While the exact manner in which vitamin 
K acts on the concentration of prothrombin is not 



Chart 6. — Various types of prothrombin curves in individual babies. 


clearly known, it is now generally agreed that intestinal 
absorption of this vitamin and normal functioning of 
the liver are the essential requirements for maintenance 
of a normal prothrombin level in the blood. Thus any 
pathologic changes produced either in the gastrointes- 
tinal tract or in the liver theoretically will, and actually 
do, diminish blood prothrombin, as evidenced by the 
fact that many types of liver diseases and intestinal 
disorders are often associated with a bleeding tendency. 
In one premature infant in our series showing pro- 
longation of prothrombin time for many days, strangu- 
lated hernia developed. The hemorrhagic diathesis 
frequently developing in patients with obstructive jaun- 
dice has a slightly different pathogenesis in that the 
absence of bile in the intestine interferes with the nor- 
mal absorption of antihemorrhagic vitamin. 

Another possibly significant factor which may be 
responsible for the generally prolonged prothrombin 
time of the blood in the infants we have studied is the 
dietarv habit of the mothers, a majority of whom rame 
from families of the lower social strata. U'hile no direct 
attempt was made to determine the possible vitamin 
K deficiency in the diet of these mothers, it is probable 
that this might have been an imponant factor influ- 


encing our data. Further studies on the prophylactic 
use of antihemorrhagic vitamin by pregnant women are 
in progress. 

The most important clinical significance revealed by 
the present study is the fact that the average newborn 
infant possesses a smaller fraction of prothrombin com- 
plement than an adult. This explains in a most satis- 
factory way the exact pathogenesis of hemorrhagic 
disease of the newborn, clinically known as nielena 
neonatorum, in which the chief manifestation is frank 
hemorrhage from the mucous membranes of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, genito-urinary surfaces and umbilical 
cord. In many of the patients suffering from this dis- 
order who came under our observation the blood pro- 
thrombin was usually demonstrated to be below 10 per 
cent of the normal adult complement, giving a greatly 
prolonged prothrombin clotting time or none at all. A 
detailed study of these cases will be published in a sub- 
sequent report. Again, in certain cases of intracranial 
hemorrhage occurring at birth it is very likely that 
trauma or difficult labor may play only a provocative 
role, the fundamental factor being a reiiced pro- 
thrombin convertibility of the blood, a condition which 
naturally renders the patient susceptible to severe 
bleeding on the slightest provocation. Recently autopsy 
in a fatal case of intracranial hemorrhage disclosed an 
extensive extravasation in the posterior fossa; but a 
prothrombin test of the blood of this infant performed 
several hours before death showed complete failure of 
the coagulation system. This and other observations 
we have made emphasize the great importance and 
desirability of determining the. prothrombin dotting 
time of every newborn infant; or, if this is not possible, 
adequate prophylactic measures should be instituted as 
a precaution before the infant is born. The micro pro- 
thrombin method used in the present study has been 
found to be entirely suitable for general and rou m 
use, indicating that all subclinical cases of protlirom 
deficiency can be recognized early and at once prop_ r 
treated. Since it is not possible by antepartum e.vaniina 
tion of the maternal blood to detect which infan s i 
have a prothrombin deficiency, the administra ion 
vitamin K to the mother shortly' before delney 
suggested. 

The prothrombin clotting time of '!*^detcr- 
infants, both mature and immature, has 
mined by the micro prothrombin method ; T® iqJ 
of 1,595 tests were made during the neonata i 
extending over four weeks of postnatal lik- . , 

The average prothrombin time of 
on the first day of life was found to be 43.- s 
gradually shortening as the infants grew older, - 
tenth day of life the average time was tweny 
seconds. g. 

The average prothrombin time of screnty-tm 
mature infants was 46.5 seconds on the day o 
and showed a much greater degree of fluctuauo 
subsequent days than that of mature babies. . - 
this group were some infants whose prothrommn 
actually increased after birth, and in one j 

prolonged prothrombin time of the blood was assoc . 
with strangulated liernia. 

Xo correlation was found to exist between the de.g ^ 
of the infant’s maturity and the prothrombin clolim., 
time of tlie blood, at least on the day of birth. 

TJic low prothrombin level of the blood m neu 
born infants satisfactorily explains the pathogcncsii 
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hemorrhagic disease of the newborn. This may be 
expressed clinically as hemorrhage into the gastrointes- 
tinal tract (melena, hematemesis) or bleeding from the 
cord (omphalorrhagia) or genito-urinary tract (hema- 
turia) . While in some cases of intracranial hemorrhage 
birth trauma was the precipitating factor, the severity 
of the bleeding was apparently induced by a lowering 
of the prothrombin level of the infant’s blood. 

920 East Fifty-Ninth Street— 1819 West Polk Street. 


LIESEGANG AND MUSCLE PRESSURE 
WAVES 

effects of JIICEOCAPILLARITY OX MJCROCOMPRES- 
SIONAL U'AVES OF PIIYSIOCHEMICAL CHANGES 
CAUSING LIESEGANG AND MUSCLE STRIAE 

EBEN J. CAREY. M.D. 

jm-WAOKEE 

The structural significance of the cross striae and 
their relationship to the function of skeletal and cardiac 
muscles are unknown, even though the problem has 
been investigated for more than a hundred years. The 
factors resulting in the formation of periodic stratifi- 
cation in gels of concentric rings and spirals in agate 
and gelatin (Liesegang,' Hardy," Ostwald® and many 
others) and the periodic bands in specially prepared 
gelatin in films and C 3 dindric columns in- test tubes 
(Hatschek,'' Bradford,' Kiister,® Hughes’) are still 
under investigation. Recentlj' Raman and Subbara- 
miah * and others have presented evidence that the 
Liesegang phenomenon may be interpreted in terms of 
a wave effect. No e,xperimental attempt heretofore has 
been made to study comparatively tlie microscopic stria- 
tions produced in special!)’ prepared gels in micro- 
capillary glass tubules and the cross striae of muscle. 
Evidence is presented that there is an underlying 
physiochemical wave mechanics in the production of 
both Liesegang and muscle striae. 

My objectives in this paper are (1) to demonstrate 
variable wave patterns and wavclengtiis expressed as 
striae that accompany different chemical changes in 
gelatin when the reactions are concentrated and trans- 
mitted within the lumen of a microcapillary glass tubule, 
(2) to compare these microscopic Liesegang striae with 
those found in striated muscle under controlled experi- 
mental conditions and (3) to suggest the significance 
of this concept of wave mechanics in the normal and 
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abnormal motions of muscle, as previously suggested,” 
during the transformation of chemical into mechanical 
energy. 

ilETHODS 

Transverse and spiral Liesegang striations are gen- 
erated by the simple method of confining from 4 to 10 
per cent gelatin plus either 0.5 to 1 per cent sodium 
chloride, sodium iodide, sodium bromide or potassium 
bicliromate witliin microcapillary glass tubules from 
one-half to 2 inches long, with an inside diameter of 
from 25 to 100 microns. The tubules are then placed 
in from 5 to 10 per cent silver nitrate for from fifteen 
minutes to twelve hours, mounted on microscopic slides 
by sealing the tips with melted paraffin. Evanescent 
striae, which last from thirty minutes to one hour, are 
produced wlien 10 per cent gelatin pins 2 per cent uric 
acid dissolved in 2 cc. of 0.1 per cent solution of sodium 
hydroxide are confined in microcapillary tubules to the 
ends of which is placed 10 per cent hydrochloric acid 
(fig. 3). Many other inorganic and organic clieniical 
reactions are studied in a similar manner in more than 
1,000 microcapillary glass tubules, including those of 
living amebas, in which a cross striated orientation of 
the living granules can be periodically demonstrated. 

Living intact rectus abdominis muscles of the skinned 
frog (Rana pipiens) were stimulated by sudden eleva- 
tion in temperature from 20 to 37 C. for ten seconds, 
then depression to 4 C. for fifteen minutes, and also by 
mechanical stretch, electrical and various chemical 
means. The animals are quickly frozen for six hours 
and then placed in 10 per cent formaldehyde U. S. P. 
for twenty-four hours ; the muscles are excised, 
embedded in paraffin, serially sectioned, mounted on 
glass slides and stained with hemalutn and eosin. 
Directly controlled observations of the changes within 
the intact living muscle fibers are made with the ultra- 
paqne microscope and water immersion lenses. 

Traveling overlapping peristaltic waves in both the 
intact intestine and the pregnant uterus with normal 
intact blood supply in the living guinea pig are con- 
verted into a standing system of pressure waves by 
tying ligatures from one-half to 1 inch apart prior to 
stimulation by any one of the following means: the 
direct application of 1 per cent pilocarpine, acetyl cho- 
line, barium chloride crystal, mechanical stretch or elec- 
trical stimuli. Multiple reflections of the intestinal 
waves between the two ligatures result in a standing 
system by constructive interference. 

RESULTS 

Liesegang striae from 0.5 to 35 microns apart (fig. 
1 A) are found m the microcapillary glass tubules 
which contain silver iodide and from 4 to 60 microns 
in those with silver chloride (fig. ID). The striae arc 
finer and closer togetlier near the ends of the tubule, 
where the diffusing silver nitrate is higher in concen- 
tration and where the frequency of reversible mass 
action of chemical change is greater than that in the 
middle of the tubule between the two ends. 

Striae in muscle fibers subjected to sudden rise in 
temperature to 37 C. (fig. IB) and those from mildly 

9. Carey, E. J. : Tension of DifTcrcntial Growth as a Stimulus to 
Myojrcncsis in the Intestine, J. Gen, Thystol. S:35/ (March) 1920; 
Tension of Differential Growth as a Stimulus to Myo;jcnesis in the 
Esophajrus, ihid. 3:61 (Sept.) 1920; Studies in the Wave Mechanics of 
Muscle: I. Vibratory Motor Xerve EnvUns and Related Radiation Pat- 
terns of Muscular Cross Striations, Am. J. AnaL I»8:2S9 (March) J9J6; 
Studies in the Wave Mechanics of Mu'^clc Form and Function: IV and 
V, ibid. 50; B9 (May) I9J6; Studies in the Wave Mechanics of Muscular 
Motion: VII. ibid. 50:365 (Sept.) 1936. Carey, E- J., and Zeit, 
Walter: Micro-Incineration of Actis*e Smooth, Transitional and Skeletal 
Muscles. J’roc. Soc. Exper. Biol, & Med. 41:31 (Jlay) 1939. 
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contracted muscle (fig. 1 C) at 15 C. are different in 
number in the fiber. Strongly contracted muscle has 
multiplication in the number of cross striations and 
rounded condensed nuclei (fig. IB) in contrast to those 
in the weakly contracted fiber. Reduction in the rate 
of chemical change by inducing hibernation through 
artificially cooling frogs and honey bees at 8 C. for 
from one to three weeks results in a progressive loss 
of cross striae in the muscle fiber. The muscle striae 
reappear when the temperature is raised to 20 C. within 
one to five hours. In irreversible strong muscle rigor 
the changes may be so great in parts of the muscle that 
the cytoplasm is arranged in homogeneous broad bands 
like Zenker’s degeneration with the fine striae invisible. 
Phase amplitude and length differences in the under- 
lying wave mechanics is microscopically detected by 
differences in the width and splitting of striae (figs. 1 C 
and 2B). A vernier shifting effect of the muscle striae 
(fig. 1 C) and those striae of silver chloride, (fig. 1 D) 
is evident. This may be due either to a spiral arrange- 
ment of striae or to a slight shifting of the wave front. 



pj_ ] y], gelatin silver iodide striae within microcapillary glass 

tubule inside diameter, SO microns; reduced from a photomicrograph with 
a magnification of 260 diameters. B, strongly contracted muscle fiber, 
rectus abdominis of frog, compressed nuclei, fine striae with penodic beats 
of compact striae; original magnification /SO. C, mildly contracted muscle 
fiber rectus abdominis of frog, long nuclei, wide variable striae; original 
mamification 7S0. D, gelatin silver chloride striae within rapillao; gl?ss 
tuhSe, inside diameter 80 microns; original magnification 260. \ emier 

shift of striae in C and /A, 


The spirality is the result of two simultaneous motions 
of the wave front: (1) translation and (2) rotation. 
Not all Liesegang and muscle striae, however, have a 
spiral arrangement. 


A superpositipnal wave effect is detected (fig. 2 A) 
when silver iodide and chloride are produced simulta- 
neously within the same microcapillary glass tubule. 
A fine dark band is frequently found in the middle of 
the light one. (fig. 2 A), giving the effect obsen-ed at 



Fig. 2. — /d, superposed gehitin silver iodide and chloride s .r^d'en 
capillary glass tubule, inside diameter 100 microns; original ro e 
260. B, strong contraction waves with pressure nodes, nne _ Veciu« 
pressed nuclei; tension internodes, wide s^*"*^^* cojnpre5«r‘l 

abdominis muscle fiber of frog; original magnification 9iu- V f'f; 

nodal, stretched intcrnodal nuclei, long muscle layer, jcxiide striae 

original magnification 260. />, superposed gelatin^ s*'* roa?- 

within capillary glass tubule, inside diameter '80 , 

nification 260. 

times in muscle (fig. 2B) of the 
alternate dark and light Q, J, Z, J, Q bands. 1 ._ 

mediate Z band is inconstant in striated muscle. 
not a sine qua non of genuine cross striated - 
(compare figs. 1 C and 2 5). The Z band 
a certain energetic level of the intrinsic wave nice n 
of mu,scle. . , 

Strong serial contraction compression waves m 
muscle ma}' be generated by sudden direct cliangc= 
temperature resulting in alternate nodes and inlcnio » 
(fig. 2 5). The pressure nodes have condensation 
cj-toplasm, fine closely spaced striae, increased ai 
sotropy and mineral ash content and round 
nuclei; the tension internodcs have rarefied fibnlla 
cytoplasm, widely spaced striae, decreased anisotrop; 
and mineral ash content and elongated nuclei. 
serial standing compression waves in the smooth mii.^ - 
of the intestine (fig. 2 C) and pregnant uterus of 
living guinea pig arc generated by stimulation oi 
muscle between ligatures placed 1 inch apart. FreS-‘” *- 
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nodes and tension internodes in smooth muscle are 
similar to those in striated muscle as regards mineral 
content, anisotropy and nuclei. This histologic picture 
becomes clear when the traveling smooth muscle waves 
are transformed into those of a standing system by 
multiple reflections, producing constructive interference 
between the ligatures. 

When a compressional . wave front travels in the 
direction of the arrows (fig. 2 D) in a microcapillary 
glass tubule containing gelatin,' sodium iodide and dif- 
fusing silver nitrate, there are generated superimposed 
intense waves. The widely spaced dark bands are 
generated by the photochemical action of carbon arc 
light for three seconds (the'L’s in figure 2D) ; the finer 
intermediate striae develop during the two minute 
interval in the dark (the D’s in figure 2D). The 
progressive increase in the width of the dark bands 
with their convexities directed toward the left is due 
to the fact that those on the left are exposed to light 
over a longer period of time by the summation of the 
time intervals during exposure to light. 



l-jfT. 3.— Same class tubule coutatning Rclatin, uric acid and diffuMn'r 
hydrochloric acid iA) near end and (£) at roiddle of tubule. Progressive 
increa-^e of wavelength with weakening of pressure t>-avc front, identified 
as a transN*cr5c dear advent moving wave; original maguificalion 260. 

The rate of travel of the mildly explosive pressure 
\\a\c front (fig. o) and the wavelength of the striae 
vary by changes of light, temperature, chemical con- 
ccutraUon and constitution, colloidal state of the gelatin, 
length and diameter of the microcapillary glass tubules! 
and distance from the ends of the glass tubule. The 
interference pattern of the striae varj' as centers of 
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intense photochemical reactions occur in silver chloride 
gelatin within the glass tubules which produce bicon- 
cave, biconvex or crisscross arrangements (figs. AB 
and C). These pictures are similar to those of muscle 
striae underlying motor end plates (figs. 4D and £). 



Pig. 4. — Gelatin s'dver chloride striae; At vernier slvift; B and C 
(original magnification 200)»^ radiation of striae from center of photo- 
chemical change compared with similar radiation of muscle striae under 
motor end plates, intercostal muscle of white rat, D and £ (original mag- 
nification 910), gold chloride technic. 


SUMMARY 

iMicrocapillarity confines, stabilizes, orients and con- 
centrates the multiple microcompressional waves of 
physiochemical changes into alternate zones of conden- 
sation and rarefaction, expressed as both Liesegang and 
muscle striae. Wavelength, spacing of striae and rate 
of physiochemical change appear to be interrelated. 
Transformation of chemical into mechanical energy of 
muscle niotion appears to be an algebraic summation 
of multiple micromeclianical compressional waves of 
mildly explosive pressure, radiated from physiochemical 
reactions constrained within the microcapillary muscle 
fiber or fibril. 

561 North Fifteenth Street. 


The Boy. — Among the golden words of the English language 
arc those in Captain Scott’s farewell letter to his wife: ‘‘.Make 
the b 03 ’ interested in natural history if you can; it is better than 
games; they encourage it at some schools. I know you will 
keep him in the open air. Above all, be must guard and jou 
must guard him against indolence. Make him a strenuous man.“ 
— Harris, H. A.: The .Anatomical and Phy.'iological Basis of 
Pbj'sical Training, Bril. M. Xov. 11, 1939. 
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Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 


Blood is added to the preferred solution and the coiitcnls 
of the test tube are agitated gently until thoroughly mixed. 

With the stopcock open and the syringe attached and in the 
closed position, the lower end of the tube is immersed in 


SULFANILAMIDE CYANOSIS RELIEVED BY 
NICOTINIC ACID 

J. Frank Doughty, M.D., Tracy, Calif. 

Cyanosis occurring during the administration of sulfanilamide 
is so common that it is expected, but it has not been con- 
sidered harmful. However, other symptoms which maj'' be 
distressing are the frequent headache, weakness and nausea. 
In m 3 ' limited experience, these symptoms are rarely present 
without the appearance of cyanosis. 

In June 1939 I was administering sulfanilamide to a 
patient with facial erysipelas with excellent results in reducing 
the temperature and activity of the lesions; but severe cyanosis, 
headache, nausea and vomiting occurred. I recalled having 
read an abstract of an article reporting the relief of symptoms 
with sulfanilamide by giving nicotinic acid.’^ Therefore, I 
administered 20 mg. of nicotinic acid three times a day. The 
headache and nausea stopped and the cyanosis disappeared. 
It was possible to continue the sulfanilamide until the ery- 
sipelas was cured. 

Since that time I have administered nicotinic acid to every 
patient receiving sulfanilamide who developed cyanosis or any 
of the other signs of to.xicity to that drug. Complete relief 
of those symptoms usually occurred. These cases have 
included gonorrhea, streptococcic infection of the throat and 
of the hands, and one case of streptococcic pneumonia. 

This report is made in the hope that it may give a clue 
to the mechanism of the cyanosis, which some physiologic 
chemist may discover. Perhaps a trial of the method in 
a larger series of cases may be of value to many patients 
having symptoms of toxicity accompanied by cyanosis due to 
the administration of sulfanilamide. 

231 West Eleventh Street. 


MODIFIED WESTERGREN SEDLMENTATION TUBE 
H. D. Furniss, M.D., New York 

The sedimentation tube is a modification of the Westergren 
tube and was designed to improve and facilitate the technic 
of blood sedimentation. 

The tube is 250 mm. long, with an internal diameter of 
approximately 2,5 mm. It is graduated from zero to 200 mm. 
and has a capacity in the graduated area of approximateb' 1 cc. 

Two styles are available: one with stopcock permanentb- 
attached and the other without stopcock but with a metal plug 
to seal the top of the tube. A separate stopcock is available 
for the latter. The upper end of the stopcock has a Luer slip 
so that any syringe with a Luer tip can be attached. A Luer- 
Lok si'ringe is recommended because the tip is much stronger. 
The smaller the capacity of the syringe, the better the control. 


TECHNIC 

From 1.5 to 2 cc, of the blood is withdrawn into a test tube 
containing a suitable anticoagulant solution. Three satisfactory 
solutions arc in common use: 

1. A 20 per cent solution of potassium o.xalate, one drop of 
this being used for each cubic centimeter of blood. 

2. Heparin, containing 15 cat units per milligram, one drop 
being used for each cubic centimeter of blood. 

3 . Citrate, 02S cc. of a 3.S per cent solution, added to 2.25 cc. 

of blood. 


, A P ■ L'lvis G. T.. and Uoltaclaw. M. R.: Symptoms 

I. -yGCinty. A. I.. E jj .,,j i,. .Vicotinic AcW, Ccorffia 

M. TT=S: 5^ fFobr"afetr. J. A. M. A. 112:1996 (May 13) 

tu!.o^ arc monufacturo! I.y Becton. Dictinron & Co., Rutherford, 

N. J. 



the solution and the liquid aspirated to the zero mark. The 
stopcock is closed and the syringe detached. 

The tube is then hung on the metal rack, wliidi lias pro i- 
ously been attached in a suitable place. The metal collar on 
the top of the tube is 
slotted to permit the 
tube to hang vertically 
and also prevents the 
tube from slipping 
down. 

When the b'pe with 
the detachable stop- 
cock is being used, and 
in the event that it is 
desirable to use more 
than one tube, the bot- 
tom of the tube can 
be momentaril)' closed 
with the tip of the 
finger while the stop- 
cock is being detached 
and the special metal 
plug, slightly mois- 
tened, is inserted in its 
place. If this method 
is used, it is suggested 
that the fluid level in 
the tube be raised 
slightly to compensate 
for the amount dis- 
placed when the metal 
plug is inserted into 
the top fitting of the 
tube. The finger ma)' 
then be removed and 
the tube hung on the 
rack. 

The glass tube can 

be sterilized by' boiling , ^ 

or bi' the use of alcohol or the like. To avoid rcmoMig^ 
lubricant, neither alcohol nor any grease solvent should corn- 
contact with the stopcock. 

54 East Sixty-Second Street. 
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THE THERAPY OF DROPSY 
^ H. M. lilARYIN, M.D. 

KEW . HAVEN, CONN. 

This is ouc of the second series of articles 'written by eminent 
authorities for the purpose of extending information concerning 
the official medicines. The Hvcnty-fonr articles in this series 
have been planned and draelopcd through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Phannacopcial Committee of Revision and The Journal 
OF THE A^£E8ICAN MeDICAL ASSOCIATION. — Ed. 

Dropsy, or edema, is usually defined as the accumu- 
lation ol serous fluid in the intercellular spaces of the 
subcutaneous or deeper tissues and in the serous cavi- 
ties. The source of this fluid is the blood, from which 
it has escaped by passage through the walls of the blood 
vessels. Edema is always but one manifestation — 
although sometimes the most dramatic and important — 
of some abnormality or disease process, and its removal 
by medical means should logically begin with treatment 
of the causative process. Specific measures for its 
removal are necessary only if its location or extent 
render it harmful or uncomfortable to the patient and 
should ordinarily be emjiloyed only after correction or 
treatment of the underlying abnormality. 

There are many conditions with which edema may 
be associated, but only a few of these will be considered 
in this review, which is concerned primarily with the 
practical aspects of medical treatment. The conditions 
to which attention will be devoted comprise congestive 
heart failure, acute and chronic nephritis, cirrhosis of 
the liver, the Pick syndrome of constrictive pericarditis, 
vitamin deficiency and marked lowering of the protein 
content of the blood plasma, whether this is found 
in malnutrition, in chronic glomerulonephritis or in 
so-called lipoid nephrosis. 

For a clearer understanding of the discussion that 
follows, it is desirable to review briefly the mechanisms 
involved in the formation of edema. The opinion first 
expressed clearly b}' Starling ’ in 1896 has received the 
almost unanimous support of investigators in recent 
years ; in its simplest form it may be stated as follows : 
The capillary wall is a membrane freely permeable to 
water and to most of the crystalloids of the blood, 
such as salt, sugar and urea, which pass from the capil- 
lary into the surrounding tissue spaces, or from these 
spaces into the capillary, in response to physical laws 
now well understood. The most important factor caus- 
ing movement of fluid out of the capillary is the pressure 
exerted on it; in other words, the intracapillarj- blood 
pressure. If this were unopiiosed, most of the fluid 
of the blood would readily pass into the tissue spaces. 
But it is opjioscd, as Starling first showed, by a force 
due to the iirescnce of proteins, chiefly albumin, in the 
blood plasma. 1 hese protein substances cannot pass 
readily through the capillary wall; bv remaining within 
the lumen they attract fluid powerfully through the 
jiroccss of osmosis, the force so exerted being known 
as the colloid osmotic pressur e of the plasma. Obviously 

M JfTR Yale Univcr..ity School of 

Mcrftctnc, atKl the New Haven 

1. % taTlmc, ^ H,; On the Ahsorplion of Fluids from the Ccnucctive 
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the direction and extent of movement of fluid through 
the capillary wall must depend on the balance of these 
two opposed forces; if the intracapillary pressure is 
higher than the colloid osmotic pressure, fluid will 
pass out of the blood stream and edema will form. 
On the contrary, a rise in the colloid osmotic pressure 
above the capillary blood pressure will result in prompt 
withdrawal of fluid from the tissue spaces into the blood. 

It is thought that both these processes are operating 
continuously in health and in disease. It is impossible 
to assign any constant value for the capillary blood 
pressure, since this varies in different parts of the 
bod}'^ and in response to manv influences, but in the 
capillaries at the base of the finger nail Landis = has 
found that the pressure at the arterial end of the loop 
averages about 43.5 cm. of water, while the colloid 
osmotic pressure is about 34 cm. of water. The result 
of this difference is to force fluid' from the capillary. 
But when the blood reaches the venous end of the loop 
the pressure has fallen to an average value of 16.8 cm., 
while the colloid osmotic pressure has risen because 
of increased concentration due to loss of water. At 
the venous end of the capillary, then, fluid will be drawn 
from the tissue spaces into the blood. It is therefore 
clear that edema may result from either or both of 
two changes : an increase in the capillary pressure or 
a decrease in the amount of protein in the blood plasma. 

This statement has been purposely simplified and 
abbreviated but is essentially correct. The mechanism 
that it describes is not the only one concerned in the 
formation of edema but is generally regarded as the 
most important. The other primary and contributory 
factors have been lucidly reviewed by Landis,® whose 
studies of the capillary circulation have added greatly 
to our knowledge. He regards as other primary fac- 
tors injury to the capillary wall, which increases its 
permeability and obstruction to lymph channels. As 
contributory factors he mentions low tissue pressure, 
high salt intake, high fluid intake, a warm environment 
and disturbances of innervation. It is well to emphasize 
that the contributory factors may become of great 
importance and ina)' actually determine the occurrence 
or disappearance of edema. 

Thus in the capillary bed there are two important 
and opposed physiologic processes involved in the for- 
mation of edema ; similarly in the kidney there are two 
fundamental and opposed processes involved in the 
formation of urine. It is now believed that the renal 
glomerulus acts essentially as a filter; relatively enor- 
mous quantities of a protein-free ultrafiltrate normally 
pass through it into the tubules, where most of it is 
reabsorbed, leaving only a small percentage to be 
excreted as urine. It is apparent that the volume of 
urine may be increased by either or both of two proc- 
esses : an increase in glomerular filtration or a decrease 
in tubular reabsorption. 

With this brief outline of the more important mecha- 
nisms in mind, we may consider the treatment of edema 
associated with various clinical conditions. 

CONGESTIVE HEART FAILURE 
Congestive heart failure is the most frequent cause 
of edema sufficient to require treatment; fortunately it 
is also the condition in which specific treatment is most 
gratifying. The edema is thought to be due to several 

2. Lnnd«-«, E, M,: Micro-Injcction Studie* cf Cai'ilJary iWoo-X I’rcs* 

sure m Human Skin, Heart l»»; 209 <May) 1920: Capinary I’rc^'iirc and 
CapWarj* J'crmeal/ility, Hcv. 1-1 : 404 (Jul? ) I9J4. 

3. E. M.; T3^c Fa‘-*aKc cf Fluid ThrouKh the Capillary Wall, 
Am. J. M. Sc. 103:297 Olarch) 1937. 
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factors, which probabl)' vary in relative importance in 
different cases. The effective filtration pressure in the 
capillaries is increased by the rise in general venous 
pressure that occurs in congestive heart failure and 
also by the muscular inactivity that generally accom- 
panies it.'' In addition there is increased permeability 
of the capillaries to water and crystalloids, and in some 
cases there is a fall in the effective colloid osmotic pres- 
sure of the plasma because some protein passes into 
the tissue spaces. The hypoproteinemia is probably 
increased at times by the loss of albumin in the urine 
and by the low protein diet often prescribed by the 
physician. 

A detailed discussion of the treatment of congestive 
heart failure is beyond the scope of this article, but it 
is now generally agreed that this should include com- 
plete rest in bed, necessary sedatives, limitation of fluid 
and of salt intake, and full digitalization. These mea- 
sures should precede the use of diuretics in most 
instances, since they will often result in marked diuresis 
and render further treatment unnecessary. But there 
are several important exceptions to this statement. If 
there is considerable fluid in one or both pleural cavities 
it should be withdrawn at once by means of paracente- 
sis, for such fluid often causes great respiratory dis- 
comfort and is but slowly absorbed and excreted, even 
when diuretics are employed. Furthermore, if the edema 
elsewhere is so extreme as to be the cause of danger or 
grave discomfort, the mercurial diuretics should be 
administered at once, without waiting for the effect of 
digitalis. I am in agreement with Thomson ° that the 
diuretic effect of these agents is often just as great 
without digitalis as with it, and the patient maj' be 
spared some days of discomfort if they are used imme- 
diately. 

Xanthines . — Until about fifteen years ago the xan- 
thine diuretics, sometimes known as the purine bases, 
were the onl}’^ ones in general use. For practical clinical 
purposes this group may be regarded as consisting of 
theoph 3 dline and theobromine with their derivatives; 
caffeine is also a member but has little or no value as 
a diuretic in disease states. Theophylline may be 
administered in gelatin capsules containing from 3 to 
5 grains (0.2 to 0.325 Gm.) and may be given two 
or three times a da}'. Even in this small dosage, how- 
ever, it often causes nausea and vomiting after four or 
five doses have been given and must then be discon- 
tinued. Because of the likelihood of vomiting, it is 
usuall)' wise to give theophylline for periods of only 
a few da 3 's at a time, even if it is well tolerated ; 
there is some evidence that the total diuretic effect 


is greater with intermittent than with continuous 
administration. It is the most potent of the xanthine 
diuretics but can seldom be given in effective dosage 
because of its unfortunate side actions. In recent 3 'ears 
it has been used far more frequently in combination 
with other salts, the best known preparations being 


theophylline with sodium acetate and tlieophylline with 
eth 3 'lenediamine (aminophylline). These are usualh- 
tolerated better than is theophylline alone and can there- 
fore be used for longer periods, but it is well to omit 
them for a few days after a period of brisk diuresis. 
Theoph 3 -lline with sodium acetate is available in tablets 
containing from 2^4 to 7j4 grains (0.16 to 0.5 Gm.) ; 
those which have an enteric coating are better tolerated 
l,y „iost patients. The therapeutic dose should be deter- 

4 Smirk F. H.: Observations on tho Causes of Edema in Concestive 
Oreanic Mercurial Diuretics in the 
TreainJenref Cardiae'Ed?™. Onart. J. Med. C:oM (July) 1937. 
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mined in each case by actual trial, starting with small 
amounts in order to avoid the induction of voniitins;. 
Total daily quantities of from 15 to 30 grains (1 to 
2 Gm.) can be taken by many subjects without discom- 
fort if given' in three or four doses, but amounts less 
than this often cause satisfactory diuresis. The other 
preparation, theophylline with eth 3 'lene diamine, is better 
known today because of its widespread use in recent 
years for its supposed effect on the coronary arteries. 
It is not a potent diuretic but may be of value in pre- 
venting the reaccumulation of edema that has been 
successfully removed by other agents. It is marketed 
in tablets containing 1)4 grains (0.1 Gm.), and six 
or eight of these a day are required in most cases for 
any significant diuretic effect. Like other theophylline 
preparations, this also may cause nausea if given in 
doses sufficiently large to increase the volume of urine. 

The Council on Pharmac}' and Chemistry makes the 
following statement concerning the actions and uses 
of xanthine derivatives ; 

Actions and Uses . — Tlie Council recognizes no fherapeutic 
claim for any xanthine derivative beyond those for diuretic 
action and for use as a myocardial stimulant. Theobromine 
and theophylline surpass caffeine in their diuretic, and perhaps 
in cardiac and muscular, actions. They are therefore generally 
preferred in cardiac edemas, etc., since they are equally, or 
more, effective, more prompt and largely avoid the unpleasant 
side effects (insomnia, nervousness, gastric disturbance) which 
often interfere with the use of caffeine in adequate doses. 
This freedom from side effects holds true, particularly foe 
theobromine. Theophylline surpasses theobromine in diuretic 
efficacy, but its action is probably not so lasting ; it may 
gastric disturbances; renal irritation has been reported. Theo- 
bromine is therefore generally preferred, sometimes^ 'v 
for a few days by theophylline. If central stimulation is desire , 
caffeine must be used. 


It has been the experience of almost all obscrver.s 
that theobromine and its compounds are less pouerlii 
diuretics than the closely related substances just itamet . 
but they are often well tolerated in effective dosage an 
ma}' therefore prove to be far more satisfactory. 'p 
bromine may be administered in capsules in doses o 
or 10 grains (0.325 or 0.650 Gm.) three 
and continued for a number of days if nausea co 
occur. One of its best known compounos 
bromine with sodium salicylate, which ‘ ‘ L (’),(. 

mate!)' 50 per cent theobromine. This is oi 
mildest of all diuretics, seldom causes arains 

ing and must be given in doses of from du to b ‘ ■ 
(2 6 to 4 Gm.) or more a day. Another 
tlieobromine calcium salic 3 ']ate, or theocalcin, 
said to contain 48 per cent theobromine, 
calcium and 38 per cent salicylic acid. Stewar ® 
indicated its advantages, and these have been co 
by' subsequent experience. It is a potent diureti > , 

superior to theophylline in this respect, seldom 


nausea and may' be continued without --- tuj; 
as long as diuresis results. It is available J 
containing 7)4 grains (0.5 Gm.), and the usual c* 
dose is from three to six tablets a day ; larger an 
may be given if necessary. ... 

It is the belief of many students that the .van • 
cause diuresis by an action on the renal glqnien -• 
increasing the filtration, but authoritative opinion i? 
agreed on this. Smith ' states that, although 
increase the filtration rate, this is not an essential la ij ^ 

ft. Slfi'srl. II. J.: The I'-r of T)3rocalcin in IhR 'I 

Fnilurc of the ConRCSIivc Tjlio. J. Clin. InA-c-tiRMtion ».■ > ^ 

Smith. It. W-: The Phy.sioIoRy of the KiJney. .Ve'v Vori.. Dt. 
L’niverM'ty Pre'!, 1937, p. 23S. 
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in their diuretic action, which is to be attributed to 
diminished reabsorption oi water in the tubules. A final 
statement on this point is not possible as 3 ’et. The 
xanthines as a group are far from negligible ; in recent 
years they have been overshadowed and to a large 
extent superseded by the mercurials, but they have an 
important place in the treatment of patients with slight 
or moderate edema and of those patients who object 
seriously to intravenous injections. 

Organic Mercurials.— The. mercurial diuretics are 
unquestionably the most effective available today, even 
though an occasional patient may exhibit a greater 
response to one of the xanthines. Merbaphen, the first 
to be introduced, has been almost completely displaced 
in recent years by salyrgan, which is regarded as more 
potent and less toxic. These are organic mercurial com- 
pounds containing about 10 per cent of mercury and 
are effective when administered by intravenous or intra- 
muscular injection or in the form of rectal suppositories. 
Their effectiveness is greatly increased if acid-produc- 
ing salts are administered by mouth for several days 
preceding the injection, and this preliminary medication 
should be a routine unless the need for the first injec- 
tion is urgent. Ammonium chloride and ammonium 
nitrate are the salts most commonly used, but calcium 
chloride and calcium nitrate are also effective. It has 
been shown® that there is a true synergism between 
these salts and the mercurial preparation ; all four regu- 
larly cause a lowering of the carbon dioxide combining 
power of the plasma and increase the diuretic response. 
Alkalizing salts cause a rise in the carbon dioxide com- 
bining power and a decrease in the diuretic effect, while 
neutral salts cause no change in either function. The 
statement is often made that doses of these acid-produc- 
ing salts as large as from 90 to 120 grains (6 to 8 Gm.) 
a day must be gir'cn in order to secure satisfactory' 
results, but my experience is in accord with that of 
Thomson,® who has found doses of from 60 to 90 grains 
(4 to 6 Gm.) quite sufficient. Even these smaller doses 
will almost invariably cause nausea and vomiting unless 
administered in the form of enteric coated tablets, which 
are taken by most patients without discomfort in the 
doses mentioned. 

The mercurials for injection arc available in ampules 
containing 1 and 2 cc. It is customary to give only' 
from 0.5 to 0.75 cc. at the first injection, in case there 
should be an idiosyncrasy to mercury or some untoward 
reaction, both of which are rare. Subsequent doses are 
usually 2 cc. If the patient requires a scries of injec- 
tions it is satisfactory to continue ammonium chloride 
without interruption and inject the mercurial every 
third, fourth or fifth day. The results are almost always 
satisfactory and sometimes astonishing ; it is not unusual 
to secure a urinary secretion of from 6 to 10 liters in 
twenty-four hours, and quantities as large as 15 or 16 
liters have been recorded. 


A few years ago Slieiling and Tarr “ reported tha 
the dun-etw effect of salvrgan might be increased h 
combunng magnesium sulfate with it. Tliev reconi 
mentlcd the use of 15 cc. of 50 per cent magnesiun 
sulfate with 2 cc. ol salyrgan and 1.5 cc. of 5 per cen 
procaine hydrochloride, the whole to be mi.xed thor 
oughly m a 20 cc. syringe and injected deeply into tli 

S.; 


gluteal muscles. There can be no question that this 
combination is sometimes remarkably efficacious with 
patients who have shown little or no response to salyr- 
gan alone. To secure such effects, however, it is not 
always necessary to use such large quantities of mag- 
nesium sulfate; a mixture of 2 cc. of salyrgan, 6 or 8 
cc. of 50 per cent inagnesiuin sulfate and 2 cc, of 1 per 
cent procaine hydrochloride solution has often given 
exteWent results. This is about half the total quantity 
recommended by' Shelling and Tarr, and its injection 
into the muscles seldom causes pain at the time or later. 
It should be added that the anterior muscles of the 
thighs are more suitable for such injections than are 
the gluteal muscles if the patient is confined to bed. 

It is generally agreed that the mercurial diuretics 
owe their effect largely, if not exclusively, to a direct 
action on the renal tubules, diminishing their power of 
reabsorption. 

Since there was a widespread lielief that the xanthines 
caused diuresis chiefly by increasing glomerular filtra- 
tion and the mercurials by diminishing tubular reab- 
sorption, it was but Jiatural that attempts should be 
made to secure a more effective diuretic agent by' com- 
bining tiie two substances. In Europe such a combina- 
tion was introduced as early as 1929 ; several years later 
it appeared in this country under the name inercupurin. 
According to the revised supplement to New and Non- 
official Remedies 1939, it contains 10 per cent of the 
mercurial component and 4.86 per cent of anhydrous 
tbeophy'lline ; each cubic centimeter contains about 39 
mg. of mercury in nonionizable form. DeGraff and his 
collaborators in a series of important studies have 
shown that the addition of theophylline to a mercurial 
diuretic causes much more rapid absorption from the 
site of intramuscular injection and also renders it far 
less injurious to the tissues. Comparative clinical 
studies have shown that the combination of the two 
substances is a more potent diuretic than is the mer- 
curial alone, and this increased potency is apparently 
due entirely to the addition of theophylline. The advan- 
tages of combining the two have been so apparent in 
recent y'cars that practically all mercurials now mar- 
keted in Europe have been modified by the addition 
of 5 per cent theophylline. Several years ago salyrgan 
was thus modified and is available under the name 
salyrgan-theophylline ; apparently its content of mer- 
cury and of theophylline is approximately the same as 
that of inercupurin. More recently there has been 
introduced a combination of the two under the name 
esidrone, which is said to contain 31.2 per cent mercury' 
in nonionizable form and 28 per cent theophylline, 
which is chemically connected with the mercury mole- 
cule. The reports on its clinical use thus far available ” 


10. DtGraff, A. C., and Jlattcrraan, R. C; Reaction at Site of Inicc- 
tion ol Mercurial Diuretics ns Influenced by Tbconhjllinc, Proc. Soc 
Eityer. Bwl. & Med. aa-. ISSG Goto) W35. DeGrafl. A. C.; Nndlcr; 
J. E.. and Battcmian, R. C.; A Study of the Diuretic Effect of Jfer- 
cuiiurin in Man Am. J. M. Sc. 191 ; 520 (Apri!) 1936. DeGraff. A. C.; 
B.Tttcrman, R. C.,. and Lehman, R. A. f The Influence of TbeonhylHnc 
upon the Absorption of Merenpurin and SaXyr^an from the Site of Intra- 
muscular Injection, J, Pharmacol S: Exper. Thcrap. C2:2C (Jan.) 
1938. Lehman, R. A., and Dater, Arnold: Further Studies on the 
Absorption of Mercurial Diuretics as Influcncerl by ThcorliyJJinc and 
Other Substan^s. ibid. ca; 443 (Aur.X 1938. DeGrafl, A. C; Batter- 
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are not sufficient to determine whether the great 
increase in the amount of theoph 3 dIine in the mixture 
has caused an}" considerable increase in its diuretic 
potency. [The product has not been accepted by the 
Council on Pharmacj" and Chemistry. — Ed.] 

There can be no question that the combination of a 
mercurial with theophylline is the most powerful diuretic 
agent now available for most patients with congestive 
heart failure. 


Both salyrgan and the mercurial component of mer- 
cupurin are available in tlie form of rectal suppositories, 
each containing approximately 0.5 Gm. of mercury and 
a small amount of local anesthetic to prevent rectal 
irritation. A cleansing enema usually precedes the 
insertion of the suppository, and the diuretic i-esponse 
is often increased by the preceding administration of 
the acid-producing salts. Some observers have found 
the suppositories to be almost as effective as intravenous 
or intramuscular injections of the mercurials, but most 
regard them as about one third to one half as effective. 
(It should be noted that the suppositories of salyrgan 
have recently been found to result in rectal irritation 
or ulceration in so many cases that their acceptance has 
been rescinded by the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry, and many clinicians have discontinued their 
use.^-) Similar unfortunate results have apparently not 
followed the use of mercurin suppositories, but any 
such preparation should be used with great caution and 
should be discontinued immediately on the appearance 
of signs of local irritation. 

There is general agreement that the mercurials should 
not be used in the presence of acute nephritis or ulcer- 
atiA'e colitis. For some years fear A\'as expressed that 
they might cause serious injury to the renal tubules, 
and a -few such instances have in fact been reported. 
But the accumulated experience of the past ten years 
justifies the statement that the mercurial diuretics, 
especially those combined with theophylline, are safe 
and highly effective and often retain their full potency 
after hundreds of injections over a period of many 
months or years. In the great majority of cases, even 
of chronic nephritis, there is no evidence that the kid- 
neys have been injured by the mercur}-. 

Potassium Salts . — According to Keith and Binger,^^ 
potassium salts were recommended for the treatment 
of dropsy as early as 1679. In recent years most of the 
studies relating to their diuretic action have been con- 
cerned with nephritic patients, but in 1932 Barker ’ * 
reported excellent results from the administration of 
potassium chloride to a group of patients whose edema 
was due to congestive heart failure. He emphasized the 
importance of placing such patients on a full general 
diet with an excess of acid ash in which a low ratio 
of sodium to potassium is maintained. The dose of 
potassium chloride found to be effective in most of his 
cases was 5 Gm. (75 grains) a day; this amount was 
given to the patient each morning in a salt shaker and 
sprinkled on the food instead of sodium chloride. At 
the end of the day any salt remaining was dissolved in 
water and taken by mouth. Twelve of his sixteen 
patients obtained excellent results, and he observed, as 
others had done, that no ill effects followed even if 
very large doses were given for long periods. 


.■7 A C • Cowett. M., and Battcrman. R. C.: l{cctal Irriw- 

(•nrT'raioSn" the^'U'=e of Jlcrcurial Diuretics in Suppository Form. 
T A M A (July (5) 1939. Salyrgan Sopi.oAiton« and 
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In a later and more elaborate studv, Keith and 
Bmger found that potassium salts gave "very satis- 
factory diuretic results” in 48 per cent of their sixty 
cases and fair results in another 33 per cent, but tlicir 
figures do not indicate in how many of tliese edema 
was due to heart failure. After a careful study of five 
potassium salts they concluded that the nitrate was 
preferable, since it frequently caused diuresis and sel- 
dom gave rise to untoward effects. They pointed out 
that any potassium salt must be given in large doses, 
amounting to 12.5 Gm. or more of the nitrate a day, 
but state that smaller doses should be administered 
first. One of their patients took 24.5 Gm. of potassium 
salts daily for thirteen days and 871 Gm. in sixty-eight 
days without complaints or toxic symptoms ! The salts 
may be administered in powder form or in solution, but 
the most satisfactory method is by means of enteric 
coated tablets containing 7)4 grains (0.5 Gm.) each. 
Like ammonium chloride and ammonium nitrate, tlte 


potassium salts may be used in conjunction witli otiier 
diuretics to enhance the action of the latter. 

A great many studies are in complete harmony in 
indicating that in the experimental animal, in normal 
human subjects and in patients with edema due to 
several different causes the replacement of sodium by 
potassium results in increased excretion of water, while 
the substitution of sodium for potassium results in 
increased retention of water. The exact mechanism 
responsible for these results, however, is not entirely 
clear. It is known that potassium is quickly absorbed 
from the intestine and is promptly excreted ky the 
kidney, which is able to concentrate it as much as nft} 
times; even after large doses the amount in the blood 
is seldom elevated appreciably and often not at all. m 
fact the careful measurements of Barker _revcalc( 
practically no changes in the sodium, potassium, ca- 
cium, carbon dioxide combining power, cho- 

lesterol of the blood during the administration o 
potassium. In some cases it seems possible that 
diuresis is linked with a shift in the acid-base equi i 
rium, but this cannot be demonstrated regularly. 

Bismuth . — Ten years ago, Mehrtens and liana i ' 
brought forward evidence indicating that ceffa"’ 

muth preparations injected intramuscularly m 
doses act as a diuretic and are almost devom o • 
manifestations. In the following year 

co-workers cited case reports indicating tna 
sodium tartrate injected in doses of one ’L .° 

(0.03 Gm.) often caused prompt diuresis '' ^ygrage 
maintained for from four to eighteen days, tn 
being six days. It was particularly satisfactor) - 
of edema due to heart failure, and in the Kyilinc 
xvas far more effective than merbaphen or u 

with sodium acetate. Several years later 
reported the results of intramuscular injections 
muth sodium tartrate in thirteen cases of e ei 
which there had been no response to treatnicn 
digitalis and the xanthine and mercurial 
Congestive heart failure was present in nine ql 
Bismuth sodium tartrate caused marked diuresis i 
cases and moderate diuresis in one; four show 
diuretic response either to this or to other agents. ^ 
average duration of diuresis after the injection 
bismuth preparation was four days. - 

niurr!-- 
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These reports are so encouraging that it is surprising 
not to encounter further reports in recent medical liter- 
ature. Untoward actions or toxic effects cannot explain 
this apparent neglect, for these are absent or negligible ; 
in fact, Hanzlik^® states that the group of observers 
at Stanford University has used bismuth preparations 
in various ways in several thousand cases and in ani- 
mals in the past twelve years without serious distur- 
bances, injuries or fatalities. It seems probable that this 
drug, like others of undoubted merit, has failed to come 
into general use because the mercurial diuretics are 
usually more potent, even though their action is less 
sustained than that of bismuth. 

According to Stockton,^'’ bismuth sodium tartrate 
probably causes diuresis by general tissue action, result- 
ing in mobilization of chlorides and water. He explains 
the effect of the mercurial diuretics and of theoph 3 'liine 
in the same way, whereas most students today believe 
that these substances act directly on the kidney. A 
belief in general tissue action of diuretics was wide- 
spread ten years ago but has been largely abandoned 
in the light of I'ecent studies. 

Urea . — Although urea has been recommended as a 
diuretic in renal disease for a long time, its use for the 
treatment of cardiac edema seems to date from the 
report of Crawford and McIntosh in 1923. Tliey 
found it to be of great value in seven of eight cases in 
which edema was due to heart failure and recommended 
it both for the removal of edema and to prevent its 
recurrence. No toxic effects were observed. In 1932 
Miller and Feldman emphasized several of the car- 
dinal virtues of this substance, demonstrating that its 
diuretic potency does not diminish during months or 
years of practically uninterrupted use, that there are 
no demonstrable deleterious effects on the kidneys or 
other tissues and that it acts, alone or in conjunction 
with other agents, as an admirable prophj-lactic to pre- 
vent the recurrence of edema. 

Large doses are required, varying from 15 to 60 Gm. 
or more (225 to 900 grains) a day. It is administered 
most satisfactorily in ice cold aqueous solution three 
limes a day immediately after meals. Its unpleasant 
taste, which is practically its only disadvantage, can be 
mitigated for some patients by dissolving it in syrups 
or fruit juices. Syrup of acacia has been especially 
recommended as a vehicle for urea, its colloidal nature 
serving to mask the urea quite satisfactorily. Urea is 
rapidly absorbed from the intestine and is practically 
devoid of action in the tissues, even in large doses. 
.\ftcr it has been taken for a few days the blood nitrogen 
should be determined to ascertain whether it is being 
properly excreted. In almost all instances of congestive 
heart failure, and even of nephritis and nephrosis, it is 
readily excreted and carries with it large quantities of 
water. This mechanical diuretic action is thought to be 
enhanced by decreased reabsorption in the renal tubules. 

Urea is an extremely valuable diuretic and deserves 
wider popularity than it seems to enjoy at present. All 
available clinical reports emphasize its complete free- 
dom from untoward actions and its extraordiharv 
constancy of diuretic effect. While it is usually less 
dramatic m its immediate results than are the mer- 
ciirials. it has obvious advantages and may be used to 
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supplement the latter. There are but few patients who 
cannot take it for at least several weeks at a time, and 
many continue it for months or years without inter- 
ruption. 

NEPHROSIS 

Despite the enormous literature devoted to the sub- 
ject of nephrosis in the past thirty-five years, there is 
not yet complete agreement among authoritative observ- 
ers as to the existence of “pure” or “lipoid” nephrosis 
as a separate disease entity. There is, however, general 
agreement that the combination of low serum proteins, 
profuse albuminuria, normal blood nitrogen and edema 
may properly be known as the “nephrotic syndrome” 
and that its treatment is the same whether it is regarded 
as resulting from a specific renal lesion, a nonspecific 
renal lesion (one stage in the development of chronic 
glomerulonephritis) or a general metabolic disease. 
The edema is thought to be due in large measure, as 
Epstein-- first pointed out, to the marked hypopro- 
teinemia, which results in great lowering of the colloid 
osmotic pressure of the blood. 

The general principles of treatment include main- 
tenance of the nutrition at the highest possible level by 
an adequate diet high in protein, limitation of salt and 
fluid intake and exercise in moderation as long as the 
clinical state permits. Practically’ all known diuretics 
have been tried in this condition ; any of them may give 
satisfactory results in a given case but most of them 
prove quite ineffective. Thyroid has been extensively 
used because of the low basal rate in most patients but 
is seldom effective in causing diuresis, possibly because 
the low metabolic rate is caused in most instances by the 
undernutrition rather titan by thyroid deficiency. The 
xanthine diuretics have proved useless in the hands of 
most observers. Encouraging results have sometimes 
been obtained from the use of potassium salts, as 
already outlined. Urea also has occasionally been effec- 
tive in doses of from 15 to 50 Gm. or more a day and 
deserves a trial if it is tolerated. But there can be little 
question that the mercurial diuretics are much the most 
effective in the majority of cases, and they may be used 
without fear of increasing the renal lesion. They should 
be preceded by one of the acid-producing salts. In 
many cases the mercurials also are useless. 

Because of the belief that the edema is due largely 
or wholly to the reduction of serum proteins, many 
attempts have been made to raise these to normal levels 
by means of diets high in protein and by the intravenous 
injection of such substances as whole blood, blood 
plasma and solutions of acacia. Leiter has stated that 
this form of treatment, however plausible it may' seem, 
is inevitably doomed to failure because the amount 
of material injected cannot be sufficient to cause an 
appreciable increase in the colloid osmotic pressure of 
the plasma and because it will be rapidly’ excreted from 
the circulation, since the glomeruli are much more 
permeable to colloids than normally. However, Hart- 
mann and his collaborators, =‘ Lepore,-“ Landis and 
Shelburne -‘ have all reported excellent results from 
the repeated and cautious intravenous injection of acacia 
solutions. The strength of the solutions has usually 
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been from 6 to 15 per cent, in water or in physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride, and the injections may be 
given daily or at intervals of from trvo to four days. 
In practically all reported cases of benefit from acacia 
many diuretics had been tried without success. Fol- 
lowing the disappearance of edema, a diet high in pro- 
tein should be continued ; Shelburne regards this as an 
essential part of the treatment. 

The administration of acacia is not rvholly without 
disadvantages, and some=« have stated that these are 
so serious as to make the use of the substance unjus- 
tified. The work of Dick-* is often quoted in support 
of this belief, but Shelburne has recently pointed out 
that this work is open to serious criticism and should 
not prevent the proper use of a valuable therapeutic 
agent. Immediate reactions to injections of acacia are 
infrequent if the solutions are freshly and carefully 
prepared, but serious reactions have followed the use 
of impure solutions. It seems clear that if acacia is to 
be used it should be in a hospital rather than in the 
patient’s home. If other methods of treahnent have been 
tried without success and the removal of edema is highly 
desirable, recent experience would certainl)' justify the 
trial of acacia. If this also proves ineffective, other 
diuretics should be employed immediately after the 
acacia, as they maj' then prove beneficial.-* 


VITAMIN DEFICIENCY 


In the past several years evidence has been presented, 
chiefly by '\^''eiss and his collaborators, indicating that 
deficiency of vitamins, especially of vitamin B^, may 
lead to various types of cardiovascular dysfunction, 
whether the heart was previously normal or diseased. 
The cardiovascular manifestations do not form a fixed 
clinical syndrome but may include the characteristic 
signs of congestive heart failure with marked edema. 
The diagnosis of the condition may be very difficult, but 
the possibility of vitamin deficiency should be seriously 
considered when any patient with an abnormal nutri- 
tional history develops the syndrome of heart failure 
with edema in the absence of convincing signs of heart 
disease. The presence of other signs of vitamin Bj 
deficiency, especially polyneuritis, glossitis and cutane- 
ous changes suggestive of pellagra, may give an impor- 
tant clue. According to Strauss ** “it is rare to observe 
‘beriberi heart’ without at least minimal signs of poly- 
neuritis.” Both Weiss and Strauss emphasize the 
possible importance of measurements of the circulatory 
velocity and the minute rmlume output of the heart, as 
these are increased in the condition now under discus- 
sion and are conspicuously slowed in heart failure due 
to other causes. The response to specific therapy, how- 
eA-er, may provide the first and most convincing evi- 
dence of the nature of the condition. 

General, or nonspecific, treatment consists of the 
application of the measures enumerated previously; 
rest in bed, limitation of fluids and of salt and the 
administration of digitalis and diuretics. Some patients 
respond well to sucli a regimen, Avhile others shorv little 
or no improvement ; indeed, some of B^eiss s patients 
became worse when placed at rest. Specific treatment 
consists of the administration of vitamin B,. Preferably 
this should begin ivitb tlie intravenous or intramuscular 
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injection of from 20 to 50 mg. of thiamin diloride 
N. N. _R. daily, and this method should be employed as 
a routine in the more severe cases. After improvement 
has occurred, usually within two weeks, the dose mav 
be decreased to 10 or 20 mg. daily, or tlie larger doses 
may be given by mouth. If tlie symptoms are not par- 
ticularly severe or have been largely relieved by intai- 
sive treatment, brewers’ yeast may be used instead of 
the crystalline form of the vitamin ; doses of about 30 
Gm. three times a day are recommended. 

The response to such treatment may be prompt and 
spectacular, avith marked improvement in a few days 
and complete disappearance of symptoms and signs 
within two or three aveeks, or, improa'cment may be 
gradual over a period of six or . more aveeks. Rapid 
improvement is said to be associated avith diuresis, 
sloaving of the heart rate and rise in the arterial pres- 
sure. If there is not clear evidence of improveiaaent after 
adequate dosage of vitamin Bj for several aa'eeks it is 
probable that the cardioamscular manifestations are not 
due to adtamin deficiency. Beneficial effects do not fob 
loav the administration of this vitamin to patients avftb 
otlier types of heart failure. 

^^'’eiss has properly' emphasized that deficiencies are 
seldom limited to a single vitamin, and tliese patients 
often present evidences of inadequate intake of vitamin 
A and of ascorbic (cevitamic) acid, of anemia, of bypO' 
proteinemia and possibly' of other dietary deficiencies. 
These should, of course, receive appropriate treatment 
simultaneously. 

MALNUTRITION 

The edema, often a'ery extensia'e, associated iritb 
serious degrees of malnutrition is_ thought to be depen- 
dent in large part on the diminished proteins of t le 
blood plasma and the consequent lowering of n'C « ' 
loid osmotic pressure. It is clear that this 
may' be intimately related to and complicafed by 
vitamin deficiency state just discussed. 
be employed, but the logical and highly encctu-e r . 
meiit is the correction of the nutritional state D' ’1 
of a proper diet rich in proteins and in vitamins. 
the patient is dying, the dropsy' usually disappears a 
gratifying promptness. 

pick’s DISEASE 


ith 


used 


For many years the term “Pick’s 
loosely' and inaccurately and avas apphed to < 
of quite different pathologic states, ‘ erinienta'l 
to the clinical reports of White and the ■ P 
and surgical studies of Beck,*- it is P° „ ^'' 1 ° njr con- 
cona’iction that Pick’s disease is 7 V ; ..pQPant 
strictia'e pericarditis. For the details oi * and 

advance in our knoaa’ledge, their original p P 
those of Churchill** and of Buraa’ell sliou , 
suited. Among the more important clinical 
of the condition may be mentioned an'! 

dropsy, disproportionate enlargement of the I' ^ 
ascites, increased a'enous pressure, loav ‘''rtcrmi P 
and a heart that is normal in size or ^ 

normal. A single cause is responsible for al 
festations : th e heart is so encased by unyielding _ — , 
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or calcified tissue as to be unable to dilate and fill 
properly during diastole. _ In some cases there is, in 
addition, marked constriction of the inferior vena cava. 
The immediate mechanisms of edema formation are 
those discussed under congestive heart failure. 

The milder diuretics are of little or no value in this 
condition, although they may occasionally lengthen the 
interval between abdominal paracenteses. The mer- 
curials, however, may prove extremely useful, as in the 
case reported by Noth : A man aged S3 in seven and 
one-half years had had forty abdominal paracenteses 
and 450 injections of mercurial diuretics and had taken 
6 Gni. (90 grains) of ammonium nitrate a day for three 
years. At the end of this time he presented no signs of 
hepatic or renal injury and had been able to continue 
an active life as a banker. However, if the diagnosis 
is reasonably certain and the patient is a good operative 
risk, the best treatment is surgical resection of the con- 
stricting pericardium. This often results in rapid and 
spectacular improvement and in restoration of the 
patient to normal activity, even after j'cars of invalidism. 

nephritis 

The edema of acute nephritis is generally believed 
to be due in large part to widespread injury to the 
capillaries, which makes them more permeable than 
normally. It is theoretically unwise to administer diur- 
etic drugs which might irritate an organ already acutely 
inflamed, and experience has shown conclusively that 
they are practically always devoid of beneficial action. 
In most cases diuretics are clearly unnecessary; if 
special circumstances seem to make a trial of such drugs 
essential, only the very mildest, such as urea or theo- 
bromine with sodium salicylate, should be used. 

In chronic nephritis also diuretics are usually 
unnecessary if one excludes the “nephrotic syndrome" 
of chronic glomerulonephritis. But if edema becomes a 
serious problem almost any of the diuretics previously 
discussed may be used safely. The xanthines, urea and 
potassium salts may prove ineffective. The mercurial 
diuretics, combined with ammonium chloride or nitrate, 
are usually very satisfactory and almost never increase 
the renal disease. It is unwise to use these if there is 
acute renal inflammation or much retention of nitrogen 
in the blood, but extensive edema and nitrogen reten- 
tion are seldom associated. 


HEPATIC CIRRHOSIS 


It is not often that ascites and edema of the lower 
extremities resulting from portal cirrhosis of the liver 
can be removed satisfactorily by means of diuretic 
drugs. It has been the almost universal experience that 
the milder ones, including the xanthines, urea and bis- 
muth, are almost devoid of beneficial action. In occa- 
sional cases the mercurials, preceded by acid-forming 
salts, prove to be fair!}' satisfactorj-, but in most 
instances all that can be expected is a prolongation of 
the interval between abdominal paracenteses. This, 
however, is distinctly worth achieving, and a trial is 

nlwavs justified. 

• CO.M.MENT 


Even from the foregoing surrey it is clear that the 
occurrence and removal of dropsy may present involved 
and baffling problems to the physician. Proper treat- 
ment of the underh'ing disease may result in disappear- 
ance of the ^ema, but often this must be supplemented 
by control of the diet, by diuretics and in some cases by 
surgical ojicmtion. It is highly encouraging to realize 
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that all the specific measures discussed in this article, 
with the exception of the xanthines, have come into 
general use in this country within the past fifteen years. 
Our knowledge of the mechanisms involved in the 
formation of edema and the occurrence of diuresis have 
steadily widened, and our use of specific remedies has 
consequently become more intelligent. It is not often 
that the disease responsible for dropsy can be wholly 
cured, as in vitamin deficiency and constrictive peri- 
carditis, but the dropsy itself can often be controlled 
very satisfactorily by means of medical treatment for 
many months or years. 
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CARRIER ROOM VENTILATOR, TYPE S6B, 
ACCEPTABLE 

Manufacturer; The Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Carrier Room Ventilator, Type S6B, is designed to cause 
the circulation of outside and inside air in a room and to filter 
out dust and pollen. The unit is equipped with a fluted filter 
consisting of two layers of crinoline enclosing a thin layer of 
cotton and fastened in a sturdy cardboard case. The unit also 
contains two motor-driven sirocco type blowers mounted in a 
metal case with louvers for the air outlets. The intake is. located 
in the lower back of the unit, where it extends out of the 
window, A damper provides means for adjusting the propor- 
tions of outside and recirculated 
air. Sound insulation is also 
prorided in the mechanism. 

The ventilator comes in two 
sizes, the smaller one providing 
250 cubic feet of air per minute 
and designed for average sized 
rooms. Dimensions are 24 
inches long by 115^ inches deep 
and 9 inches high; the shipping 
weight is approximately 35 
pounds. The larger size, de- 
signed for larger rooms, offices 
and apartments, supplies up to 500 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Dimensions are 31 inches long, IV/g inches high and 14 %g inches 
deep ; the shipping weight is approximately 50 pounds. 

The standard fan motor is a 110 volt, 60 cycle, single phase 
type. The larger unit has a variable speed adjustment; the 
smaller unit a single speed motor. The filter fits in the frame 
attached to the hinged top cover of the unit and is held in place 
by two adjustable levers. 

The firm claims tliat the unit "supplies cleaned, outside air, 
without drafts; circulates filtered, refreshing, room air; shuts 
out noise, dirt, dust and pollen.” The firm submitted evidence 
to support these claims and the following Council investigation 
was also conducted to test their validity: 

The unit was installed as it would be in practice, and tests 
were conducted during a portion of the 1939 ragweed, hay fever 
season. Greased slides were placed at the outlet louvers, exam- 
ined for pollen and compared with slides exposed outdoors. 
These tests showed an efficiency of the unit for pollen removal 
of more than 97 per cent for the first week of operation. It 
was permitted to run continuously for another week and again 
tested. There was no change in filters, the filters having been 
used for two weeks of continuous operation. At the end of this 
time the efficiency had dropped to 96 per cent for pollen removal. 
Apparently the filter loses some of its efficiency in time for 
holding pollen. The filter is of the discardable type and should 
be renewed as frequently as local conditions demand. The tests 
were conducted when there were large quantities of dust in the 
air. Coarse particles of dust may, by repeated bombardment 
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against the filter; rupture it sufficiently to allow passage of 
pollen, but this may happen to any filter. 

In view of the foregoing report the Council on Physical 
Therapy voted to accept the Carrier Room Ventilator, Tj'pe 
56B, for inclusion on the Council’s list of accepted devices. 
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COLD QUARTZ ULTRAVIOLET LAMP 
EXEMPLAR MODEL ACCEPTABLE 
Manufacturer; E. J. Rose Manufacturing Company, 727-733 
East Gage Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The Cold Quartz Ultraviolet Lamp, Exemplar Model, cata- 
logue number 4005, provides ultraviolet generators of the body 
grid, tangency equalization and orificial types, and is designed 
strictly for use by physicians. The main lamp assembly con- 
sists of a detachable fused quartz grid attached to a corrugated 

aluminum reflector mounted to 
a reflector case; the dome 
shaped reflector case has an 
outside diameter of 31 cm. (12J4 
inches) and consists of a bake- 
lite back covering the burner 
electrodes and an aluminum 
shell which acts as a support for 
the burner and its reflector. 
The lamp is attached to a hori- 
zontal arm which pivots both 
at the upright standard and at 
a section joint. The arm may 
thus be extended to the full 
length of 25 inches or folded to 
a smaller length. The trans- 
former, automatic timer, con- 
necting receptacle for body grid 
and orificial generators and line 
cord connection are mounted in 
the floor base, while the orificial 
generator is contained within a 
case on the vertical part of the 
stand. 

The lamp may be adjusted up 
to a height of 60 inches, and 
a pneumatic cushion is provided to prevent accidental shock 
to the grid element while it is being lowered. The lamp may 
be furnished either with the body grid generator atone (number 
4005-B) or with the body grid plus the orificial generator, 
orificial cable, rayon protective sleeving and two pairs of goggles 
(number 400S-C). 

Tubing of the grid is coiled in a flat, hexagonal pattern, is 
7 mm. in diameter and has an exposed length of 60 inches. It 
is highly evacuated of air and the space 
is supplanted with an atmosphere of 
rare gases, xenon, krypton and argon, 
and a few drops of mercury. The cold 
quartz orificial unit is made of double 
core, fused quartz tubing and has a 
bakelite handle or case covering the 
electrode terminals. A high tension 
cable connects this unit to the standard 
high voltage transformer at the top of 
the tubular column. 

The firm provided physical data from 
a reliable laboratory abstracted as fol- 
lows: The power consumption of the 
lamp is 62 watts at 115 volts. During 
a two hour continuous test, no part of 
the lamp or transformer became heated. 

It produced 900 microwatts per square centimeter of ultraviolet 
radiation at 16 inches. The spectral energy distribution mea- 
sured by an ultraviolet photometer was S9 per cent between 
’ 000 and 2,600 angstroms, 10 per cent between 2,000 and 3,000 
angstroms and 1 per cent between 3,000 and 3,200 angstroms. 

A. spectrogram is shown in figure 1. , 

The orificial unit had the same spectral distribution as die 
general bodv lamp and sufficient energ}' to develop a perceptiWe 
cn-thema in less than one second when applied directly to the 
untanned 'kin. Phvsiologic tests on abdominal untanned skm 
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confirmed the photometer measurements as to erythema time 
with the body lamp. Physiologic tests gave a perceptiHt 
erythema in thirty seconds at 16 inches. 

Tests made for the Council substantially confirmed this report. 
The Council_ on Physical Therapy voted to accept the Cold 
Quartz Ultraviolet Lamp, Exemplar Model, for inclusion on 
the Council’s list of accepted devices. 
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Fig. 2. — Cold Quartz 
Ultraviolet Lamp, Ex« 
cmplar Model. 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 

E. R. Squibb & Sons was notified of the acceptance of Ausiotk 
IN Mav 1939. At the time that the description was rzavx to 
APPEAR IN The Journal, there arose questions concerning rr*- 
TIIER consideration OF THE STANDARDS. It SEEMED ADVISABLE, TntlL 
FORE, TO DEFER PUBLICATION OF THE ACCEPTANCE IN ORDER THAT, M 
THE SAME TIME, THE REVISED STANDARDS MIGHT BE INCLUDED. 

Paul Nicholas Leech, Sccrctan% 


AMNIOTIN. — A liquid containing a highly concenUaUi 
noncrystalline preparation of estrone (ketohydroxyestrin) 
together with a small varying amount of other estrogenic 
ketones extracted from the urine of pregnant mares. 

Actions and Uses. — Amniotin is used either orally or^ by 
hypodermic injection of an oil solution in the same conditions 
for which estrone (theelin) and estriol (theelol) are recom- 
mended. 

Dosage. — From 2,000 to 20,000 international units injected 
one or more times weekly depending on the response of the 
patient. After relief has been produced, dosage may be low- 
ered to a maintenance level. As much as 15,000 international 
units per week may be required in resistant cases of krauro.ns 
vulvae. Amniotin suppositories are valuable adjuncts in the 
treatment of senile vaginitis. 

Occasionally a considerable amount of uterine bleeding occurs 
in menopausal women following large doses of estrogenic sub- 
stance. This may be quite alarming at times and it is there- 
fore suggested that the dose be reduced as soon ®)(W) 

For gonorrheal vaginitis in children from 1,000 to 
international units daily in glycerogelatin suppositories 
required. This may be supplemented by 
tion of small doses of the oil solution, if necepary._ U ^ S 
in the secondary sex organs may be produced by tins me uu; 
particularly if it is too prolonged. These _ changes ‘ . 
regress on cessation of treatment. Estrogenic products 
be used with care. . , 

Amniotin capsules, 1,000 or 2,000 international unit , ^ 

more times daily may be administered orally alone 
supplement to parenteral therapy. 

Urine from pregnant mares, collected after ibree 

nancy, js acidified with hydrochloric acid to ifn an j.vhloride, antf 
hours. The hydrolyzed urine is extracted u’hh ^ • nUsoIvcd 
the extract evaporated to dryness. The residue carbonate 

the ether solution is washed with half saturated 500 e the ether 
tion, followed by tenth normal sodium hydroxide a toluene and the 
removed by distillation. This residue is wo,\ium hydroxide, 

amniotin is extracted from the toluene with .j.ofMoric acid, 

This alkaline e.xtract, after neutralization with nj ^vayhtng 
extracted with toluene, and the toluene solution, ai 
water, is evaporated to dryness. r.-iptlonal didilja* 

This residue is further purified hy hiRh^ vacuum [..--table oil 
tion. The resulting residue is dissolved in relatin 

hypodermic and oral use and incorporated in n 
for vaginal administration. reward a^d 

Amniotin is assayed by a modificatiori of the , 
method in direct comparison with the international • 
potency is expressed in terms of the internntJonaJ un . 
national unit is defined by the League of Nations « j 
as the specific estrus producing .Tcfivity contained 
(0.0001 mg.) of the standard crystalline ketohydroxy cstri forcihf* 
The physiologic criterion of activity is the appearance 
cells in the vaginal smear of a castrated rat. , U. -• 

Jlanufacturcd by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, 
p.atcnt. Trademark No. 318536, , .. 'rnctef ^ 

ylmiiiotifi Oil. 2,000 Intcrnatioual Units: E.Tch cubic ce 
tains 2.000 international units of estrogenic subst.mcc. 

Amniotin in OH. 10,000 International (/nits: E-nch cubic ce 
tains 10,000 intcmalional units of estrogenic substance. 

Amniotin in Oil. 20,000 International Units: Each cubic cen • - 
tains 20,000 international units of estrogenic substance. 

Amniotin Caf'sulcs, 1,000 International Units: Each cap 
* ' •’ •*-•‘5 of estrogenic substance. eenta-"' 

',000 International Units: Each cap 
■ of estrogenic subst.ance. it 

Amniotin Coystiles, 4,000 International Units: Each cap 
4,000 intcmalional units of estrogenic sul/smnce. cef*' ''' 

Amniotin Pessaries, 1,000 International Untis:^ Each Ic''- 


1.000 international units of estrogenic suft'tancc in a ccr 

Amniotin Pessaries, 2,000 Internationa! C/nits:^ i 
2 000 interrational units of estrogenic substance m a giycerc,, 
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In 1935 the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals published a report of a two year study of tuber- 
culosis facilities in the United States.* This was based 
on the inspection of 656 hospitals and sanatoriums, the 
analysis of 602 special questionnaires, and supplemen- 
tary reports from 5,600 other hospitals that had been 
requested to furnish information concerning the hos- 
pitalization of tuberculous patients. 

The original report contained the names of 1,240 
institutions, 471 sanatoriums, 740 tuberculosis depart- 
ments and twenty-nine preventoriums, all listed in 
accordance with the following classification: 1. Sana- 
torium — an institution operating exclusively for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. 2. Tuberculosis department 
— a hospital service devoted in part to tuberculosis care. 
3. Preventorium — a separate unit for tuberculous con- 
tacts or children with the first infection type of disease, 
’i'he preventorium classification did not include summer 
camps for children or jircventorium units conducted 
as part of a sanatorium or other hospital service. 

'J'hc same terminology will be retained in the present 
report, although additional information is now avail- 
able concerning preventorium facilities in the sana- 
torium grout). 

rCRPOSE OF SURVEY 

The prc.'icnt rc])ort constitutes a follow-up on the 
survey of 1933-1935, conducted in large part by Fritjof 
11. .\rcstad, M.D., of the Council’s staff of hospital 
examiners, who nl.so directed the former studv. It 
serves mainly to indicate the current status of tuber- 
culosis hospitalization by recording changes in bed 
ca])ncit\ .and patient population over a period of five 
year.s, hut also has for its purpose the presentation of 
tactual data that c.an be utilized ns a quantitative niea- 
stire in the ev.altiat ioii of sanatorium facilities. 

!. .Svinty of Tu!»m:losi« Hosik.iI, atid S.ln.itotiutn 5 in the United 
j. A. M. A. 103:1855 (Dee. ?) J93S. 


A qualitative analysis is not a primary consideration 
at this time yet the report cannot help hut reflect the 
degree of standardization that lias been attained in indi- 
vidual institutions. Thus the survey should prove useful 
in the interpretation of sanatorium needs, a function 
that can best be ascribed to pliysicians specializing in 
tuberculosis, directors of sanatorium seiudces, depart- 
ments of health, tuberculosis associations and other 
agencies intimately concerned rvith the problem of tuber- 
culosis control. 

METHOD OF STUDV 

The information required in the present investigation 
of sanatorium facilities was readily obtained in con- 
nection with the Annual Census of hospitals registered 
(II) Tuberculosis Service: 


(A reply is desired from all tuberculosis sanatoriums, hospitals and 
departraents which ndmitted tuberculous patients during the twelve 
month period listed above.) 


1. Num1>cr of beds set aside for tuberculosis: 

For adults...... ... For children Total 

liow matiy ot childrens beds are for prevenlonnm care? 

4- iatients admitted to tuberculosis service during jear: 

r-i5?i / "i Women 

LhilUrcn (under IS years) Total 

4. Of patients admitted how many were received by transfer from other 

tubcrculo-'is institutions? 

3. Condition on admission: Number of first infection t>pe. . . . * . * ' ] “ ' 

Minimal pulmonary tuberculosis 

Moderately advanced Far advanced! !!!!!!! 

Nonpulmonary tuberculosis, Other 

6. Tul^rculous patients discharged during year (exclude dcatlis) : 

Women 

Children Tot.'il 

7. Of patients discharged how nmny were transferred to other 

^ institutions ? 

5. Number of deaths from tuberculosis. 

9. Census of patients in tuberculosis division: 

a. At beginning of twelve nioiilh pcriotl: 

Men Women Children Under 15 Total 


b. Average daily census during >car: 

Men Women Children Under 15 Tot.al 


c. Census on Sept. 30. 1938: 

Men Women Children Under IS Total 

10. Number on waiting li^i Sept. 30. 193S... 

11. pneumothorax asailable for inti.iticni*. ? 

For outpatients? ^ ^ 
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by the American Medical Association. Accordingly, it 
did not seem necessary to repeat the inspection proce- 
dure carried out in the previous survey. 

After consultation with the National Tuberculosis 
Association, the questionnaire on the preceding page 
was incorporated in the regular information blanks for- 
warded to 6,198 hospitals during the latter part of 1938. 

Other sections of the blank requested information 
concerning ownership and control, scope of hospital and 
outpatient service, x-ray and laboratory facilities, nurs- 
ing personnel, interns, resident physicians and medical 
staff. 


patients admitted or treated during the year. This 
group includes 479 sanatoriums, 630 tuberculosis depart- 
ments and thirty-one preventoriums. In addition there 
are 584 hospitals that admit tuberculous patients or con- 
duct tuberculosis clinics yet did not report the extent of 
their service. 

The variation from the 1935 report showing 1,240 
institutions is largely a decrease in the number of tuber- 
losis departments from 740 to 630. This, in turn, is 
mainly a reduction in the nervous and mental field, in 
which only ninety-two departments were reported as 
compared to 193 in the previous survey. 


Table 1. — Classification of Tuberculosis Institutions by States and by Control 
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— — 

Reports were received 

from 5,950 hospitals, 

inclitd- 


The 

sanatoriums 

in operation at 

the present t'"'f 
... * ^Q0 rminiNT 


departments and all hospitals approved for intern and 
residency' training. The completeness of returns, as 
measured by' a total response of 96 per cent (99 per 
cent of bed capacity), testifies to the splendid coopera- 
tion extended by hospital and sanatorium superin- 
tendents. The statistical data included in this report 
represent a twelve months period ended either Sept. 30 
or Dec. 31, 1938. 

XUMBER OF TUBERCULOSIS IXSTITUTIOXS 

Listed in the present report are 1,140 institutions 
that have cither specified the number of beds for tuber- 
culosi": or else indicated the number ot tuberculous 


include nineteen federal, seventy-two state, 
twenty municipal, sixteen city-county and 1/0 j 
private control. Reference should be made to ^ . 

and also to the corresponding section of the 19j-> t I 
Of tiie federal sanatoriums, si.x are operated 4 . 
United States Veterans Bureau, one by the ,. j. 
States Public Health Service and twelve by' the J 
Administration of the Department of the Interior. 

Table 2, showing classification of tuberculosis 
tutions by control, contains comparative data for ' 
Included at present are 129 federal departments, 
state, sixty-two county, sixty-two city, seven 
and 244 private hospitals. A similar classificatio 
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tuberculosis departments by type and control, as rep- 
resented in table 3, shows that 439 are in general hos- 
pitals, ninety-two in mental institutions, twenty-six in 
isolation hospitals, eight in orthopedic units and sixty- 


Table 2.— Tuberculosis Institutions Classified by Control 
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Totals 
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1,140 


five in other types of hospitals. It is of interest to note 
that there has been an increase from 418 to 439 in the 
general hospital group since the survey of 1935. 

The preventoriums have increased from twenty-nine 
to thirty-one, but this group contains only those services 
that operate independently and on a permanent basis. 
This classification will be supplemented, however, by a 


administrators. In the tuberculosis departments the 
corresponding figures are 344, 121 and 165 ; in the pre- 
ventoriums, twelve, thirteen and six. Reference should 
be made to table 4 showing the classification of superin- 
tendents in accordance with the type of administrative 
control. 

SIZE OF TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTIONS 

Tables 5 and 6 relate to the classification of tuber- 
culosis institutions by size according to control and type 
of service. A marked similarity is noted on comparison 
with the former report except in the column showing 


Table 3. — Classification of Tuberculosis Departments by 
Type and Control 
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tuberculosis departments of less than twenty-five beds, 
which include all services that do not specify bed capac- 
ity yet report a certain number of tuberculous patients 


Table 4. — Classification of Administrative Control 
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Table S. — Tuberculosis Institutions Classified by Size and Control 
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further description of preventorium facilities in sana- 
toruuns and other hospitals. Included in the preven- 
lonum group are seven under county control, ttvo 
citv-county. twenty-one private and one operated by the 
Indian Administration. 

It may be of interest at this time to note that 314 
sanatonums have physicians in charge, eighty-six 
bare nur.«e superintendents and seventy-nine have lay 


admitted or treated during the year. Tlie decrease of 
ninct 3 '-three in this column approximates the reduction 
of 101 departments in the nervous and mental group as 
alreadj’ referred to. 

In the genera! hospitals there are 309 departments of 
less tlian twenty-five beds, fifty-one with a cajiacity of 
twenty-five to forty-nine beds, thirty-eight of fifty to 
ninety-nine beds and forty-one in the classification of 
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100 beds or over. As a rule, the smaller departments 
are utilized mainly for temporary care — emergency 
treatments, diagnostic procedures or tuberculosis sur- 

Table 6. — Tuberculosis Departments Classified by 
Size and Type 


Less than 23 to 49 50 to 99 100 Beds 


Type 25 Beds Beds Beds and Over Total 

General 309 51 3S 41 439 

1C 19 33 21 92 

0 6 G 8 20 

B 2 .. 1 8 

olu,.! 63 5 5 .. 05 

Totals S9l 83 . 82 71 0.30 


ger)^ — while the larger units may well be considered as 
regular sanatorium services. 

Over half of the tuberculosis departments in isolation 
hospitals have more than fifty beds, yet from the stand- 


BED CAPACITV 

The survey of 1935 reported 95,198 beds for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. As indicated in table 7 there 
are now 98,801 beds available, including 87,081 iot 
adults and 11,717 for children. Incidentally the capadty 
for children is practically identical with the figure of 
11,647 reported in the previous survey. The sara- 
toriums have 70,713 beds, the tuberculosis departments 
25,944 and the preventoriums 2,144. The private group 
reports 16,946 beds, federal hospitals 9,076 and the 
remaining public institutions 72,799; state 28,699, 
county 26,840, municipal 13,759, city-county 3,481. In 
federal hospitals the bed capacity for tuberculosis 
showed a decrease of 1,864; in the private group the 
reduction was 776. The other institutions, however, 
showed an increase of 6,187. 

The federal hospitals report tuberculosis beds as 
follows; U. S. Army 617, U. S. Navy 152, U. S. Puh- 


Table 7. — Bed Capacity of Tuberculosis Institutions Classified by States 
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Departments 
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Alabama 
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02.423 
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70,713 

24,05G 
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25.914 

2.144 

&7,0S4 
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point of bed capacity alone it would appear that the 
sanatorium service is the smaller of the two units in 
most of these institutions. In the sanatorium group 
thirtv-ei^ht have less than twenty-five beds, cighty-six 
have front Uventy-five to forty-nine beds, 141 Jiave from 
fiftv to ninetv-nine beds and 214 report 100 beds or 


more. 


lie Health Service SI I, U. S. Veterans Bureau > 
Indian Administration 1,609, others 216. ,] 

The sanatorium division has 70,713 heds as 
to 64,997 in 1935. The federal sanatoniims 
3,970 beds, state sanatoriurns 21,066, county , 
municipal 8,486, city-county 2,191, and the private ^ 
toriums 12,794. Si.v snnatoriunis operated hy 
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United States Veterans Bureau have 2,713 beds, one 
under the control o£ the United States Public Health 
Sendee has 244, and twelve assigned to the Indian 
Administration report 1,013. Included in the sana- 
torium group are 8,285 beds for children distributed in 
the following manner as indicated in table 8: Indian 
Administration 319, state 2,877, ^countj’ 2,706, city 
1,149, city-county 436 and private 798. 

Information concerning bed capacity in tuberculosis 
departments is contained in tables 7, 8 and 9, These 
indicate that general hospitals have 14,824 beds for 
tuberculosis, mental institutions /,189, isolation hospi- 
tals 2,813, orthopedic units 283 and other institutions 
835, a total of 25,944. This represents a reduction of 
2,590 beds since the previous report, although increases 
of 358 and 257 occurred in the general and isolation 
hospitals respectively. 


show that there were 122,342 admissions in 1938, 
including 59,599 men, 40,894 women, 13,400 children 
and 8,449 not classified. The number of readmissions 
are not known, but patients received by transfer from 
other institutions totaled 7,254. 

The sanatoriums admitted 76,808 patients; 34,308 
men, 29,049 women, 8,332 children and 5,119 unclassi- 
fied. In table 11, showing admissions in tuberculosis 
institutions according to control, it can be seen that the 
private sanatoriums admitted 14,644, the federal sana- 
toriums 5,722 and the remaining public sanatoriums 
56,442. 

The tuberculosis departments reported 42,230 admis- 
sions: 9,178 in federal institutions, 6,880 in private 
hospitals and 26,172 in the other departments. Admis- 
sions to tuberculosis units in general hospitals totaled 
34,739, isolation hospitals 4,112, mental institutions 


Table 8. — Bed Capacity of Tuberculosis Institutions Classified by Control 
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Table 9. — Bed Capacity of Tuberculosis Departments Classified by Type and Control 
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Federal departments reported 5,026 Iieds, state 7,633, 
county 4,144, city 5,273, city-county 1,160 and private 
departments 2,708. Included in these figures arc 1,288 
beds for children. 

In the ])reventorium group are included thirty-one 
institutions with a capacity of 2,144 beds. A preven- 
torium operated by the Indian Administration has 
eighty beds, seven under county control have 490, two 
classified as city -county accommodate 130 and twenty- 
one private preventoriums accommodate 1.444. 

The preventorium service is more e.Ktensivc, however, 
than has been indicated. Tables 27 and 28 show that 
there are 2^6 additional beds for preventorium pur- 
poses : 2,44/ in the sanatorium division and 239 in the 
tuberculo.sis deprtiuents. Tlius it is apparent that, of 
a total of 11/17 beds for children, 4,830 are now 
utui/cd for preventorium care. 

XC-MBER OF F.tTIEXTS ADMITTED 

hi the previous investigation of tuberculosis facili- 
tie,> It was found that 121,706 patients were admitted 
ounng a period of one year. Reference to table 10 will 


1,874, orthopedic units 475 and other departments 
1,030. This indicates a decrease of 551 patients in the 
nervous and mental hospitals, 344 in the tuberculosis- 
isolation group and 2,385 in departments of general 
hospitals. Tuberculosis departments admitted 1,764 
children. 

In the preventorium group there were 3,304 children 
admitted; 100 in a federal preventorium for Indians, 
413 in seven county preventoriums, 165 in two operated 
jointly under citj' and county control, and 2,626 in 
twenty-one private institutions. The total of 13,400 
children admitted in all the tuberculosis institutions 
represents a decrease of 2,123 since the last report. 
Tables 27 and 28 contain further information relative 
to the hospitalization of children. 

PATIE.N'TS DISCHARGED 

As shown in table 12, the sanatorium and tuberculosis 
departments discharged 85,620 patient.s in 1938, trans- 
ferred 9,361 and reported 22,081 dcatlis, a total of 
117,062 exclusive of discharges in the regular preven- 
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toriums. The latter did not list discharges but reported 
3,304 admissions, which usually approximate the num- 
ber of patients released. On the assumption, therefore, 
that the preventoriums discharged 3,304 patients, it is 
estimated that deaths, transfers and other discharges in 
tuberculosis institutions reached a total of 120,366. 


This sum is quite similar to the annual admission rate 
of 122,342. 

Xlie sanatoriums discharged 57,952, transferred 3,314 
and listed 12,375 deaths. In the departments, however, 
the number of transfers was 6,047, discharges 27,668 
and deaths 9,706. 


Table 10. — Number of Patients Admitted in Tuberculosis Institutions According to States 
(Twelve Months Period Ended Sept. 30 or Dec. 31, 1938) 
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Table 11. — Admissions in Tuberculosis Institutions Classified by Control 
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■ In 1934 there were 16,229 deaths in the sanatoriums 
and tuberculosis departments as compared to the present 
report of 22,081. The greater number of institutional 
deaths at present may be indicative of a growing use 
of sanatorium facilities for the care of far advanced, 
terminal cases. 

NUMBER OF PATIENTS TREATED 

As a further illustration of the scope of tuberculosis 
hospitalization, tables 13 and 14 have been prepared to 
show the number and classification of patients treated 
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ing to control. It is of further interest to note that 
46,036 patients were treated in tuberculosis departments 
of general hospitals, 6,458 in mental institutions, 6,504 
in tuberculosis-isolation hospitals, 481 in orthopedic 
units and 1,987 in other departments, a total of 61,466. 

Data concerning the preventorium division are not 
complete. However, the reports at hand show 3,322 
children treated in the private preventoriums, 469 in 
the county group, 240 in the city-county division and 
163 in the preventorium operated by the Indian Admin- 
istration, 4,194 in all. 


Table 12. — Number of Patients Discharged in Tuberculosis Institutions During 1938 (Classified by States) 
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* AOinisftions in Jlou of dijscJmrges. 


during a twelve months period. The impressive total 
of 202,021 treated in 1938 agrees closely with the esti- 
mate of 203,436 obtained in the previous survey, when 
82 per cent of the institutions reported 166,818 patients 
treated. 


The sanatoriums now show a total of 136,361 patient; 
treated, the departments 61,466 and the preventoriums 
are 96,924 men, 69,840 women, 
2 l,o24 children and 13,933 unclassified. The private 
institutions treated 36,211, the federal hospitals 22,046 
and the remammg tax-supported institutions 143,764 
Kcfcrence should be made to table 14 for informatior 
concerning the number of patients treated in the vari- 
ous institutions, all of which have been classified accord- 


DAILY CENSUS 

In the 1935 report it was shown that 81,652 patients 
were under treatment in tuberculosis institutions on the 
day of reporting and that the average daily census was 
81,952 on the basis of 69,024 patients in institutions, 
representing 83.8 per cent of the total bed capacity. 
The present report shows 79,679 patients present at 
the beginning of the year, 79,300 as the average daily 
census and 80,403 under treatment at the end of the 
twelve months period. 

Table 15 indicates an average dailj' census of 61,288 
in the sanatorium group, 17,122 in the tuberculosis 
departments and 890 in the preventoriums. Federal 
institutions reported an average daily census of 6,766, 
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state 22,501, county 22,342, city 12,337, city-county 2,448, orthopedic units 207 and other hospitals 491 
3,065 and private institutions 12,289. For correspond- (table 17). The number of patients present in the sam- 
ing data concerning the sanatoriuins, tuberculosis toriums, tuberculosis departments and preventoriums 
departments and preventoriums, reference should be at the beginning of the year is shown in table 18. 
made to table 16. 

In the group of tuberculosis departments the gen- average length of stay 

eral hospitals reported an average census of 10,119, Information concerning the average length of stay 
mental institutions 3,858, tuberculosis-isolation hospitals was furnished by 456 sanatoriums which reported 


Table 13. — Patients Treated in Tuberculosis Institutions During Year 
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22,370,120 treatment days and a total of 136,361 
patients treated. Hence the average number of days 
per patient is 164 as compared to 166 in the previous 
report. Three hundred and ten tuberculosis depart- 
ments gave 6,249,530 treatment days to 61,466 patients. 
This indicates an average stay of 101 days, the identical 
figure reported in 1935. 

Incomplete reports from the preventoriums would 
indicate an average length of stay of seventy-seven days 
on the basis of 4,194 patients treated and 324,850 treat- 
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responsibility in the rehabilitation of patients. 
the period of hospitalization will no doubt be extended 
to include suitable programs of graduated exercise and 
courses of vocational training now lacking in most of 
the institutions. A well balanced sanatorium service 
is one that gives due consideration not only to preven- 
tion and therapy but also to rehabilitative measures that 
may prevent a further reactivation of the disease. As 
the incidence of tuberculosis decreases it is logical to 
assume that further emphasis will be placed on the 


Table IS. — Average Daily Census in Tuberculosis In stitutions by States 
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ment days. The returns were likewise incomplete in 
1935, when estimates ranging from seventy-nine to 
eighty-four days were made. 

Tables 19 and 20 refer to the average stay in sana- 
toriums classified by states and according to control. 
In the federal sanatoriums tlie average is 138 days, in 
state sanatoriums 170, county 171, municipal 175, city- 
county 156 and private 147. T!ie corresponding figures 
for 1934 were 172, 166, 173,- 170, 165 and 151 
respectively. 

The average length of sta)’ in the sanatorium group 
IS apixirently decreasing as a result of continuing 
improvements in the medical and surgical therapy of 
tuberculosis. It may eventualfy increase, however, 
nlicn the ssmtorhims begin to realize their full 


continued hospitalization of far advanced cases espe- 
ciallj’ in states in which there may be an adequate num- 
ber of tuberculosis beds. This method of protective 
isolation should also tend to increase the average length 
of liospitalization. 

THE WAITING LIST 

The sanatoriums reported 7,572 patients on the wait- 
ing list, the tuberculosis departments 1,225, a total of 
8,797 as compared to 9,854 in 1935. There were 198 
tuberculous patients awaiting admission to Veterans’ 
hospitals, 180 to hospitals of the Indian Administration, 
900 to private institutions and 7,519 to the remaining 
tax-supported 'institutions : state 5,106, county' 1,368, 
city-county 329 and municipal 716. 
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Tuberculosis departments in general hospitals reported 
888 patients awaiting admission, tuberculosis-isolation 
hospitals 313 and other departments twenty-four, a 
total of 1,225. 

It is apparent that the present waiting list is largely 
the result of unequal distribution, since the number of 
vacant beds, 16,254 in all, exceeds the number of appli- 
cations now pending bj' 7,457. As shown in table 21, 
there are 9,577 vacancies in the sanatoriums, 2,005 more 
than the number of patients awaiting hospitalization in 
this group. In the state and city-county sanatoriums, 
however, the Avaiting list is considerably greater than 
the number of vacancies. Vacant beds in the tubercu- 
losis departments total 6,677, or 5,452 more than the 
number of patients now applying for admission. It 
should be noted, however, that the municipal depart- 
ments haA'e a Avaiting list nearly tAvice the number of 
vacancies. 

CONDITION OF PATIENTS ON ADMISSION 

In the present survey 427 sanatoriums and 345 tuber- 
culosis departments reported on the condition of 
patients on admission. As shoAvn in table 22, there 


Pulmonary cases of the reinfection type totaled 
80,088. Of these 12.9 per cent Avere admitted in the 
minimal stage, 32.1 per cent as moderately advanced 
and 55 per cent as far adi'anced. The report of 1935 
shoAved corresponding ratios of 13.1, 29.7 and 57.2 
per cent and the National Tuberculosis Association 
reported 16, 30 and 54 per cent in 1931. Since 1931 the 
percentage of early diagnoses has decreased from 16 to 
12.9 per cent. This may represent only a relative 
decline, however, in vievv of the increasing use of sana- 
torium facilities for segregation of advanced, infectious 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. Formerly a number 
of sanatoriums attempted to limit their admissions to 
early cases but advances in treatment and a fuller real- 
ization of the importance of isolation as a control mea- 
sure have helped to eliminate restrictions of this type. 

A decrease in the percentage of first infection type of 
disease has apparently occurred, although it should he 
noted that 3,304 unclassified admissions to the preven- 
torium group Avere not included in the foregoing study. 
Obviously', it Avould not have been accurate to assume 
that all these children Avere of the first infection type. 
Previous reports show that preventoriums have accepted 


Table 16. — Average Daily Census in Tuberculosis Institutions by Control 
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are 97,632 patients included in this study: 6,081 first 
infection type, 10,301 minimal pulmonary tuberculosis, 
25,740 moderately advanced, 44,047 far advanced, 4,678 
nonpulmonary' forms and 6,785 others. 

From these data it is apparent that approximately 7 
per cent of the patients are nontuberculous, Avhile 93 
per cent have some form of tuberculous infection. Of 
the cases of tuberculosis, 90,847 in all, 6.7 per cent Avere 

Table 17. — Average Daily Census in Tuberculosis 
Departments According to Type 


Uncinssi. 

Typo Alen Women Children fled Total 

General 3,2Cfl 1,77S 153 2.C32 10,119 

JIcntal 1,721 1,591 S 535 3,S3S 

Tb-Ifolntlon 1,212 S13 S7 SOI 2,11S 

Orthopedic 7S 112 17 ... 207 

AU Other Hoepitnl? 201 15 1 273 190 
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classified as first infection type, 5.1 per cent as nonpul- 
monary forms and SS.2 per cent as frank pulmonary 
tuberculosis. In preA'ious reports the corresponding 
figures Averc 8.7, 4.1 and 87 per cent respectively, Avhile 
in 1931 the National Tuberculosis Association reported 
8. 4 and SS per cent. 


not only the first infection type of tuberculosis u 
nontuberculous patients, extra-pulmonary cases 
occasionally' the adult type of disease. 

DIAGNOSTIC AND THERAPEUTIC FACILITIES 

Tables 23 and 24 contain information 
x-ray' and laboratory departments, , .^^.ip'part- 

ties and outpatient clinics in the tuberculosis 
ments and sanatoriums. From these data i .jj^. 

appear that the use of collapse 'L'ciiiosi's 

increasing, since 442 sanatoriums ancl^ 040 
departments report facilities for artificial pneumo i 
at present as compared to 406 sanatoriums an 
departments in 1935. It is likewise encouraging to 
that 361 sanatoriums and 222 departments ba'C in.^ 
further arrangements for the administration ^ 
lapse therapy in the outpatient clinics. All the 

sanatoriums have facilities for pneumothorax, s'. 

scA'en state sanatoriums, 173 county, eiglitccn city, lo 
teen city and county- and 151 priA’atc. Increases 
noted in all these diA'isions c.xccpt the municipal KEO'd.' 
which reported tlic same number in 1935. T ubercii 
departments are likervise extending the use of co .i! ^ 
therapy, as evidenced Iiy the presence of pnemnotno 
equipnient in 237 general ho.spitals, thirty 'iimc 
institutions, tAventy tuhcrctilosi.s-isolation hospital. ' 
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orthopedic unit and twenty-seven other departments. 
Special arrangements for an outpatient pneumothorax 
service have also been made in 189 departments of 
general hospitals, six mental institutions, _ fifteen tuber- 
culosis-isolation hospitals, one orthopedic department 
and ten other units. 

X-ray departments are now furnished m 41U sana- 
toriums and 568 tuberculosis departments, whereas m 
1935 there were 368 sanatoriums in which roentgeno- 
graphic or fluoroscopic facilities were available. All the 


ments and physicians in charge in 224. Laboratory 
units were also present in 558 tuberculosis departments 
w'ith 479 under medical supervision. The classification 
of laboratories by states and control will be found in 
tables 23 and 24. It can be added, however, that 403 
tuberculosis departments in general hospitals have 
laboratory facilities, eighty-two in mental institutions, 
eighteen in tuberculosis-isolation hospitals and fifty- 
four in other departments including seven orthopedic 
units. 


Table 18.— Census of Patients in Tuberculosis Institutions at Beginning of Year (by States) 
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35 

27,322 

23,170 

G,302 

2,733 

59,553 

10,003 

5,770 

732 

2,731 

19,230 

890 

79,679 


federal sanatoriums have x-ray departments, also sixty- 
eight state sanatoriums, 166 county, nineteen city, 
twelve cit 3 '-county and 126 private. Three hundred 
and three indicated that physicians were in charge of 
the : , • Reference to table 24 will 

shov 'of the x-ray services in the 

tuberculosis departments, where 509 physicians were 
reported in charge. In the group of tuberculosis depart- 
meiUs are 412 general hospitals that have roentgenologic 
equipment, cighty-si.x mental institutions, eighteen 
tuberculosis-isolation hospitals, eight orthopedic sendees 
and forty-three other departments. 

In 1935 there were 346 sanatoriums that perfonned 
^■^9 had facilities for blood counts 
and 3/8 had equipment for urinalysis, , In the present 
survey o64 sanatoriums reported laboratorj' depart- 


Community service in the form of outpatient tuber- 
culosis clinics is now provided in 264 sanatoriums and 
259 tuberculosis departments. Nineteen of the sana- 
toriums and thirteen of the departments report travel- 
ing or field clinics, yet it is not certain from the data 
supplied that the field clinics of the departments are 
in all instances associated Mu’th the tuberculosis service. 
Ten federal sanatoriums conduct tuberculosis clinics, 
forty-eight state, 126 county, nine municipal, nine city- 
count)’ and sixty-two private sanatoriums. 

KURSING PERSOXNEL IX TUBERCULOSIS 
SANATORIUMS 

Four hundred and fifty sanatoriums representing 
69,330 beds and an average daily census of 60,511 
reported 5,054 registered nurses employed, 1,223 
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unregistered nurses, 673 students and 4,389 attendants. 
Practical nurses are apparently included in both the 
unregistered and the attendant groups. 

Further reference should be made to tables 25 and 26 
showing nursing personnel in the tuberculosis sana- 
toriums classified by states and according to control. 
The number of nurses and attendants has also been 
included in the list of sanatoriums accompanying this 
report. The employment of students, including affiliates 
and postgraduate nurses, was reported by the following 
sanatoriums : 

1. Arroyo-Del Valle Sanatorium, Livermore, Calif. 

2. Barlow Sanatorium, Los Angeles. 

3. Pauling Rest Home, San Fernando, Calif. 

4. Santa Clara County Sanatorium, San Jose, Calif. 

5. Expatients’ Tubercular Home, Denver. 

6. Wildwood Sanatorium, Hartford, Conn. 

7. William Wirt Winchester Hospital, West Haven, Conn. 

8. The Outlook, Urbana, 111. 

9. Broadlawns, Polk County Public Hospital (Tuberculosis Depart* 

ment), Des Moines, Iowa. 

10. Bangor Sanatorium, Bangor, Me. 

11. Maryland Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Henryton, Md. 

12. Maryland Tuberculosis Sanatorium, State Sanatorium, Md. 

13. Hospital for Consumptives, Towson, Md. 

14. Sanatorium Division of Boston Citj* Hospital, Boston. 

15. Rutland State Sanatorium, Rutland, Mass. 

16. Rutland Training Center, Rutland, Mass. 

17. Plymouth County Hospital, South Hanson, Mass. 

18. Glen Lake Sanatorium, Oak Terrace, Minn. 

19. Pokegama Sanatorium, Pokegama, ^linn. 

20. Mississippi State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Sanatorium, Miss. 

21. Mount St. Rose Sanatorium, St, Louis. 

22. Hospital for the Tuberculous, Kearney, Neb. 

23. Lakeland Sanatorium, Grenloch, N. J. 

24. Hermann M. Biggs Memorial Hospital, Ithaca, N. Y. 

25. Homer Folks Tuberculosis Hospital, Oneonta, N. Y. 

26. Sea View Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. 

27. North Carolina Sanatorium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis, 

Sanatorium, N. C, 

28. Hamilton County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Cincinnati. 

29. Eastern Oregon State Tuberculosis Hospital, The Dalles, Ore. 

30. Beaver County Sanatorium, Monaca, Pa. 

31. White Haven Sanatorium, White Haven, Pa. 

32. State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Sanatorium, Te.xas. 

33. Piedmont Sanatorium, Burkevilfe, Va. 

34. Catawba Sanatorium, Catawba Sanatorium, Va. 

35. Blue Ridge Sanatorium, Charlottesville, Va. 

36. King County Tuberculosis Hospital, Seattle, Wash. 

37. Laurel Beach Sanatorium, Seattle, Wash. 

38. Riverton Sanatorium, Seattle, Wash. 

39. Muirdalc Sanatorium, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

HOSPITALIZATION OF CHILDREN 

The survej' of 1935 showed a total of 11,647 beds for 
children : 9,036 in the sanatoriums, 944 in the tuber- 
culosis departments and 1,667 in the preventoriums. 

Table 19. — Average Length of Stay in Tuberculosis 
Sanatoriums According to Control 


Average Average 



Patients 

Treatment 

Stay 

Stay 

Control 

Treated 

Days 

(19SS) 

(1934) 

Federal 

9,037 

1,245,015 

333 

172 

State 

S9,913 

C,7aS,925 

170 

IGG 

County 

42,2^3 

7,221,890 

271 

173 

City 

30,00.3 

2,905,400 

I'io 

170 

Citr-County 

.. 4,075 

728,173 

15G 

1C5 

Private 

23,890 

3, jW,V io 

147 

151 


100,301 

22,070,120 

1G4 

ICO 


'hese figures are nearly identical with the present 
epoVt of 11,717 beds, including 2,144 in the regular 
ireventoriums, 8,285 in the sanatoriums and 1,288 in 
he tuberculosis departments. In all there were 169 
anatoriums. eighty-one tuberculosis departments and 
birtv-one preventoriums that reported beds availalilc 
or the care of children. Included in the present bed 
anacitv for children are 657 in federal hospitals, 2,40/ 
a private institutions and 8.593 in the renmining_ tax- 
upported hospitals: state 3,014, county 3 . 0 / 0. municipal 
.308 and citv-county 701. A similar classification ot 


beds in the sanatoriums, tuberculosis departments and 
preventoriums can be found in tables 27 and 28. 

From the standpoint of bed capacity alone, it would 
appear that the tuberculosis service for children Ins 
remained practically unchanged., Reference to the pres- 

Table 20. — ^Average Length of Stay in Tuberculosis 
Sanatoriums by States 


State 

Patients 

Treated 

Treatment 

Da5’s 

Arcracs 

Star 

Alabama 

784 

91,250 

lie 

Arizona 

1,SS7 

171,185 

121 

Arkansas 

1,665 

255,135 

157 

California 

8,937 

1,504,895 

1C7 

Colorado 

1,778 

346,020 

191 

Connecticut 

2,890 

502,100 

194 

Delaware 

285 

03,145 

221 

District of Columbia 

1,046 

187,975 

ISO 

Florida 

1,891 

179,045 

129 

Georgia 

1,393 

197,465 

141 

Idaho 

280 

45,625 

163 

Illinois 

6,949 

1,154,860 

105 

Indiana 

3,280 

477,420 

143 

Iowa 

1,524 

270,070 

in 

Kansas 

920 

154,395 

IC7 

Kentucky 

2,465 

336,530 

126 

Louisiana 

649 

80,060 

137 

Maine 

959 

165,710 

172 

Maryland 

2,797 

443,840 

153 

Massachusetts 

5.697 

1,119,153 

199 

Michigan 

6,469 

1,139,530 

176 

Minnesota 

3,323 

650,795 

193 

Mississippi 

633 

101,835 

ICO 

Missouri 

3.527 

589,840 

1G7 

Montana 

409 

74,093 

184 

Nebraska 

305 

50,210 

New Hampshire 

362 

60,350 

191 

170 

New Jersey 

6,203 

1,057,010 

New Mexico 

1,146 

179,550 


Kew Tork 

20,721 

3,499,235 


North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

5,TCS 

619 

6,567 

707,000 

114,243 

1,109,003 

iJ3 

184 

10 

123 

177 

in 

220 

1.54 

353 

380 

1« 

Oklahoma 

2,274 

290,905 

Oregon 

1,135 

197,405 

Pennsylvania 

8,210 

1,405,980 

Rhode Island 

831 

382,SC3 

South Carolina 

3,(51 

253,075 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

674 

1,918 

90,885 

346,750 

Texas.. 

G,0C0 

019,040 

VermoDt 

272 

40,150 


Tireinia 

2,819 

412,085 

252,943 


Washington 

1,614 

217 

West Virginia 

1,411 

300, 60y 

176 

Wisconsin 

4,140 

723,905 

117 

Wyoming 

81 



Totals 

130,301 

22,370,120 

164 


ent census reports, however, will show 
admissions have decreased 2,123 since ‘ ' 
survey, when the sanatoriums admitted 10 , 0 / oreven- 
the tuberculosis departments 1,031 aid / 
torinms 4,098. From the reports of 251 sanatonunb. 


Table 21.— Waiting List in Tuberculosis Instituh^ 


Sanatoriums 



Vaean- 

Waiting Vacan* 

Control 

cics 

List 

cles 

Indian Administration. 

2.35 

137 

243 

Veterans Bureau 

2.34 

90 

700 

Other FcfJcraJ... 

36 

... 



... 2,177 

4,9f)2 


County 

, .. 2,685 

3,095 

1,127 

City 

... 478 

207 

2''3 

City-County. 

395 

301 

HO 

Private* 

. • 4 

70) 


Total‘s 

.. 9,577 

7,572 

6,077 


Dcpartmrnts 

. Waiting Vocan- 
Li.t 



167 tuberculosis departments and thirty-one 
toriums that accepted children for hospital care m - 
it can be shown that a total of 13.400 children •• ‘ 
admitted, 21,324 treated and 12,172 discharged. 
the beginning of the year there were 7,924 patient.' P 
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ent ; however, the average daily census was only 6,838. 
Admissions classified by control show the followmg 
distribution: federal 1,034, state 2,981, county 3,383, 
city 1,406, city-county 788, private 3,808. Similar data 
concerning the number of patients treated and the aver- 
age daily census are included in table 28. 

The sanatoriums admitted 8,332 children, discharged 
7,500, treated 14,634 and maintained an average daily 
census of 5,382. The census at the beginning of the 
year was 6,302, at the end of the twelve months period 
5,789. In the tuberculosis departments there were 


INSTITUTIONS 

of the sanatoriums that admit children. A total of 
161 sanatoriums accepted “childhood” tuberculosis m 
1934. In reporting on the condition of patients on 
admission, the sanatoriums listed 5,396 under the first 
infection type, the tuberculosis departments 685.- It 
should be taken into consideration that adults with the 
first infection type are also included in these figures. 

In recent years a number of institutions have discon- 
tinued their preventorium units in order to expand the 
regular sanatorium service. This would seem a logical 
procedure in view of the fact that the isolation of 


Table 22. — Condition of Patients on Admission 


Sanatoriums Departments 
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6 

15 

30 

200 

283 

7 

8 

549 

O 

1 

10 

40 

70 

0 

2 

329 


13 

148 

147 

293 

247 

61 

73 

974 

30 

33 

4 

103 

S5S 

12 

4 

494 


2 

235 

89 

54 

454 

10 

4 

840 
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92 

37 
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S2 

S06 
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1,862 

84 

31G 

4,310 

20 

05 

175 
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622 

3, <22 


12 

33 
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155 

380 

20 
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700 

30 

17 

40 

223 
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23 
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Connecticut 

8 

36 

141 

340 
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3 
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13 

35 
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846 
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133 

322 
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CO 

271 

Florida 
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41 
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38 
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Georgia 
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Illinois... 

24 

130 

351 
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2,056 
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14 

22 
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330 
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44 
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2,004 

Indiana 

10 
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76 
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5 
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11 

54 
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15 
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Kansas 
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45 

79 

S3 

9 
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Kentucky 
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150 

60 
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52 
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n 

21 

30 

63 

29 
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4 
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Louisiana 

4 

18 

31 

7G 
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C 
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Maine 
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401 
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20 
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228 
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25 
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40S 
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305 
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12S 
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44 
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13 

S39 

Mississippi 
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28 
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145 
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1 

4 
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New Jersey 

17 
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55S 

81 
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1.34S 

New Mexico 
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27S 
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23 

20 
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25 
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Tennessee 

6 
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22 

49 
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14 

399 
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1,320 

718 

137 

17 

3,170 

G 

8 

43 

154 

322 

53 


6S5 

Vermont 
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Ts 

*71 

Tt 

13 


1 

•• 

1 

18 

23 

1 


43 

Virginia 

7 

74 

154 

334 
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47 

47 

1,374 


*2 

li 

175 
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*3 

38 


1 

Washington 

West Virginia 

0 

5 

25 

SO 

87 

32 

203 

87 

fnv'* 

ioo 

29 

o.> 

63 

34 

'749 

10 

20 

202 

136 

36 

150 

507 

\Msconsin 

Wyoming 

21 

1 

179 

250 

4 

041 

5 

8S2 

37 

127 

12 

111 

2,190 

5S 

4 

1 

*78 

4 

245 

15 

400 

6 

5 

34 

<> 

*4 

1 

82 

700 

28 

Totals 

427 

5,300 

7,904 

17,727 

31,175 

3,051 

5,532 

V0,S4o 

345 

CS5 

2,337 

S,013 

12,ST2 

3,627 

1,253 

20,787 


1,764 children admitted, 2,496 treated and 1,368 dis- 
charged. The census averaged 566. It was 710 on the 
first day of the year, 640 on the last day. The pre- 
ventoriums, which had a daily census of 890 admitted 
3,304 and treated 4,194. 

The institutions classified as preventoriums furnish 
less than half of the facilities now devoted to preven- 
torium care. They have 2,144 beds, whereas the sana- 

O 3 o“”'t the tuberculosis department: 

-39. Accordingly there are at present 4,830 beds foi 
preventonum purposes in thirty-one regular preven- 
toriums, fifty-five sanatoriums and thirteen tubercuiosi- 
dcpartnicnts. It is apparent that additional preven 
(I, f a\*ailable, however, since patients will 

e irst infection ti’pe of disease were reported in 161 


patients with open pulmonary tuberculosis has proved 
a more effective means of tuberculosis prevention and 
control than the hospitalization of tuberculous contacts 
and children with the first infection t 3 'pe of disease. 

FEDERAL SANATORIUMS AND DEPARTMENTS 
Included in the federal classification are forty-five 
tuberculosis institutions of the Indian Administration, 
eighteen Army hospitals, seven Naval hospitals, twenty 
under the control of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
fifty assigned to the U. S. Veterans Bureau and nine 
other federal departments. In all there are nineteen 
sanatoriums, 129 tuberculosis departments and one pre- 
ventorium with a total capacity of 9,076 beds. The 
sanatoriums have 3,970 beds, the tuberculosis depart- 
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ments 5,026 and the preventoriums eighty. This is a 
decrease of 1,864 since 1935, when eighteen sanatoriums 
and 151 departments reported a combined capacity of 
10,940 beds, including 328 for children. At present 
there are 657 beds for children with all but six assigned 


toriums are in operation at present, thirty-two tuber 
culosis departments and one preventorium. These havi 
a capacity of 1,609 including 651 beds for children. Tin 
Sioux Sanatorium, Rapid City, S. D., has been addc( 
to the list since the previous survey, and the Kaycnl; 


Table 23. — Diagnostic and Therapeutic Facilities Classified by States 


Sanatoriums 


Departments 


Pneumothorax 


Tulicrculosis X-Ray 
Clinics Departments 


Laboratory 

Departments 


Pneumothorax 


Tuberculosis X-Ray 
Clinics Departments 


Laboratory 

Dcpartnifnl’* 


State 

patient patient 

Yes 

Field 

Yes 

M.D. 

Yes 

M.D. 

patient patient 

Yes 

Field 

Yes 

M.D. 

Alabama 

G 

G 

5 

1 

7 

4 

2 

2 

c 

4 

7 

1 

12 

11 

Arizona 

13 

8 

3 

2 

10 

G 

8 

3 

8 

5 

5 

1 

7 

G 

Arkansas 

0 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 



2 


California 

24 

24 
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Table 24.— -Diagnostic and Therapeutic Facilities Classified by Control 
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to the Indian Service. As shown in table 29, the fed- 
eral institutions admitted 14,900 patients in 1938, 
treated 21,883 and maintained an average daily census 
of 6.703. The former report showed an admission rate 

of 15,523. , , 

Tn 1935 the Indian Administration reported eleven 

sanatoriums and forty-one ‘if 

with a total capacity of 1,4/1 beds. Twche -at 


Sanatorium, Kayenta, Ariz., was transferred front ■- 
departments to the sanatorium classification. Hoivc'e', 
the Fort Defiance Sanatorium, Fort Defiance, 
became a unit of the Xavajo General Hospital and 
according]}- listed as a department. Altbougb the 
cajiacity has increased, the .scojie of the clinical 
remains practically unchanged. The admissions, <'''^•1' 
ing 2,626, are almost identical witli the rejiort of 193r- 
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but the average daily census has increased from 1,028 
to i^5. There were 3,644 patients treated with 116 
days’ as the average length of stay. Vacancies totaled 
480, patients on the waiting list 180. Thirty-nine of 
the institutions in this group report x-ray departments. 

Table 25. — ^Nursing Personnel in Tuberculosis Sana 
toriums Classified by States 


St 

O 

o 

A 


ments. Formerly there were 783 beds available in one 
sanatorium and twent}'-fi.ve departments. An increase 
occurred in the number of admissions and also in the 
average daily census. Admissions totaled 1,002 and 
the average occupancy 585 as compared to 738 and 398 
in 1934. X-ray and laboratory facilities are furnished 
in all the institutions in this group. _ Seventeen have 
pneumothora.x equipment and twelve indicate that col- 
lapse therapy is made available to outpatients. 

In the Veterans hospitals there has been a consider- 
able decrease in the number of beds for tuberculosis. 
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Alabama 
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8 
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Arizona 

13 

397 

49 
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Arkansas 
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699 

14 

9S 

.. 

48 


Calilornia 

37 

4,103 

423 

18 

4 



13 

921 

39 

30 

1 

2 

55 

Connecticut 

8 

l.MO 

817 

16 


245 

89 

Delaware 

2 

173 
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District of Columbia 

1 

m 

5S 

W 
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Florida 


47S 

44 

• » 

" 


Georgia 


541 

22 

4 
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8 
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Illinois 

27 

3,1G4 

223 

23 

1 

4 
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Indiana, 

10 

1,308 

C7 

28 
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Iowa 

0 

753 

30 

7 

1 

2 

73 

Kansas 

4 

423 

12 

4 



6 

Kentucky 

4 

922 

00 

3 

.. 


155 

Louisiana 


244 

13 

1 





4 

454 

45 

8 

1 

1 

17 

Maryland 


1,207 

12 

71 

3 

73 

114 

Massachusetts 


8, 053 

343 

SO 

4 

18 

335 

Michigan 

25 

3,122 

315 

44 


17 

240 

Minnesota 

35 

1,783 
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43 

2 
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Mississippi 

4 

279 

45 


1 

14 
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Missouri 
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Nebraska 

1 
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New Hampshire 
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New Jersey 
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40 
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New Mexico 
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North Carolina 
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44 
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1 
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Ohio 
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5 

240 

Oklahoma 


707 

22 
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OrcEon 


541 

40 

8 

1 

3 

28 

Pennsylvania 


3,832 

224 

56 

2 

17 

180 

Rhode Island 

t) 

601 

43 

1 



57 

South Carolina 
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49 

10 



03 

South Dakota 


249 

27 

12 



19 

Tennessee.. 

5 
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48 

39 



65 

Texas 

10 

1,051 

20 

05 

1 

57 

53 
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0 
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8 
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8 

Virginia 

8 

1,129 

31 

47 

3 

G3 

20 
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8 
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67 

4 

3 

9 

22 
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48 

39 
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20 
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30 

i 

7 
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1 

20 
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... 

Totals. 

450 

00,511 

5,054 

1,233 

39 

G73 

4,3S9 


While the previous report showed six sanatoriums and 
fifty-nine tuberculosis departments with a capacity of 
7,734 beds, the present sun^ey reveals only 5,671 in 
forty-four departments and six hospitals that limit their 
service to tuberculosis. The sanatoriums have 2,713 
beds, the tuberculosis departments 2,958. There has 
also been a decrease in the number of admissions from 
10,493 to 9,099. On the other hand the reports indicate 
an increase in the average daily occupanc}' when com- 
pared with the data supplied in 1934. All the Veterans 
hospitals included in this study have x-ray and lab- 
orator}’ departments, thirty-six have pneumothorax 
equipment and thirty provide facilities for outpatient 
pneumothorax service. 

There are nine other federal hospitals that report 216 
beds for tuberculosis, 279 admissions and an average 
daily census of 111. These institutions also have x-ray 
and laboratory facilities and four furnish equipment for 
collapse therapy. 

STATE SANATORIUMS 

At present there are seventy-two state sanatoriums 
with a total capacity of 21,066 beds : 18,203 for adults 
and 2,863 for children, including 656 preventorium beds. 
This represents a net increase of seven institutions and 
3,758 beds since the report of 1935. With the addition 
of new institutions in Arizona, Florida, New Mexico 
and Utah there are now forty states that own and 
operate sanatoriums for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
In Kansas, Michigan, North Carolina and Texas new 
units have also been added to supplement previous 
facilities, whereas in Oklalioma a change in service 


Table .26.— Nursing Personnel in Tuberculosis Sana- 
toriums Classified by Control 


thirty-six have laboratory units and twenty-four pro- 
vide pneumothorax equipment. 

In the previous sun-ey, thirteen hospitals of the U. S. 
Army reported 630 beds for tuberculosis and 1,197 
admissions. At present there are eighteen tuberculosis 
departments, 617 beds and an annual admission rate 
of 1,817. Information concerning the average daily 
occupancy is incomplete, however, but the census at the 
beginning of the year was 446. All these hospitals have 
x-ray and laborator}- departments, and five supply facili- 
ties for the administration of pneumothorax. 

Naval Jiospitals report seven tuberculosis depart- 
ments, 152 beds for tuberculosis, 177 admissions and 
an average dad}- census of 100. Ail indicate that facili- 
ties are available for pneumothorax and laboratory and 
x-ray ser\'ice._ In 1935 there were ten tuberculosis 
departments, 1/6 beds and 351 admissions in this group. 

In the hospitals of the United States Public Health 
Scr\ ice there arc_Sll beds for tuberculosis; 244 in a 
sanatonum and 567 in nineteen tuberculosis depart- 
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1,173 
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32 
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39,375 

1,734 

350 

33 

87 

20 

7,900 

m 
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1 

28 

15 

2,973 

92 

40 



148 

9,28S 

720 

317 

33 

294 

450 

00,511 

5,054 

1,223 

39 

C73 


205 

14 

378 

2,1252 

1,423 

451 

173 

593 


4,359 


necessitated the reclassification of one of the state sana- 
toriums as a tuberculosis department. The additions to 
the list include the State Welfare Sanatorium, Teinpe, 
Ariz., the Florida State Sanatorium, Orlando, Fla., 
Kenne)’ ^lemorial Hospital, Norton, Kan., Northern 
Michigan Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Gaylord, Mich,, 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Socorro, N. M., West- 
ern North Carolina Sanatorium, Black Mountain, 
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N. C., Kerrville State Sanatorium, Kerrville, Texas, 
and the Utah State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Ogden, 
Utah. The Soldiers’ Tubercular Sanatorium, Sulphur, 
Okla., u-as transferred from the sanatorium to the 
department list. 

As shown in table 30, the state sanatoriums admitted 
21,917 patients; 18,173 adults, 2,716 children and 1,028 
unclassified. A total of 39,986 patients were treated 
during the year. At the end of the tAvelve months 
period there were 18,889 patients under treatment and 


At present there are eighty-five sanatoriums and 
hospitals approved for residencies in tuberculosis. These 
include fifteen state sanatoriums, as indicated by the 
plus sign ( + ) in the accompanying list of tuberculosis 
institutions. 

COUNTY SANATORIUMS 

The county sanatoriums, now constituting the largest 
group of tuberculosis institutions, show a net increase 
of ten since the previous survey. Seventeen institutions 
have been added to the list, six have been discontinued 


Table 27. — Hospital Facilities for Children Classified by States 
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a waiting list of 4,992 in comparison to 2,177 vacancies. 
The average daily census was 18,448, the average length 
of stay 170. 

Facilities for pneumothorax are now available in 
sixtV'Seven of the state sanatoriums, and fifty-seven 
have made arrangements for collapse therapy in the 
outpatient department. Sixty-eight have x-ray equip- 
ment, si.xty-five provide laboratory facilities and forty- 
einht conduct tuberculosis clinics. Field clinics arc also 
suonsorcd bv seven of the institutions in tins group. 

The nursing personnel consis_ts of 1,1/3 registered 
nurses, 3S2 other graduates, 2/4 students and l,-o- 
attendants. The student nurses are distnbuted m tvehe 
training schools. 


and one has been reclassified as a tuberculosis . 
ment. The additions include the Morgan 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Flint, Ala.; Batson 
Sanatorium, Lafayette, Ala. ; Pauling Rest Home, * 
Fernando, Calif.; San Luis Obispo County 
culosis Sanatorium, San Luis Obispo, Calif. ; O' 
County Sanatorium, M'^aukegan, III. ; Hillcrcst 
losis Hospital, Vincennes, Ind. ; Kenton County j,. 
culosis Hospital, Covington, Ky. ; Ontonagon 
Sanatorium, Rockland, Mich.; Jones County 
Sanatorium, Ellisville, kliss. ; Hinds County 
culosis Sanatorium, Raymond, Miss,; Hudson CoWK'^ 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Jersey City, K. J.; 
velt Hospital, Mctuchcn, X. J.; Tuscarawas Counr. 
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Sanatorium, New Philadelphia, Ohio; ^¥miam Rodp 
Memorial T uberculosis Hospital, T oledo, Ohio , Erie 
County Tuberculosis Hospital, Erie, Pa.; Bexar County 
Tuberculosis Colony, Southton, Texas, and the Blue 
Mountain Sanatorium, Walla Walla, Wash. 

The Pima County Hospital, Tucson, Anz., 3S now 
listed under tuberculosis departments, whereas the fol- 
lowing sanatoriums have discontinued their serwce: 
Maricopa County Tuberculosis Hospital, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Bon Air Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Ontonagon, 
Mich.; Greene County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Springfield, Mo.; Pleasant Valley Sanatorium, Bath, 
N. Y. ; Tompkins County Tuberculosis Hospital, Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y., and the Lucas County Tuberculosis 
Hospital, Toledo, Ohio. 


the outpatient departments. Otie hundred and Eventy- 
six report tuberculosis clinics within the institution and 
it was also indicated that nine conduct an outpatient 
service in the field. . 

Registered nurses total 1,734, other graduates 356, 
student nurses eighty-seven and attendants 1,423. Thir- 
teen of the sanatoriums in this group participate in the 
training of student nurses. It is also of interest to 
note that twent 3 '-four county sanatoriums have been 
approved for residencies in tuberculosis. 

municipal sanatoriums 

The District of Columbia and the states of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Penns 3 dvania and Virginia have sanatoriums under 


Table 28. — Hospital Facilities for Children Classified by Control 
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Table 29. — Federal Tuberculosis Bepartments and Sanatoriums 
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Indian Administration; 1 Preventorium, so beds; 100 admissions, C3 average census. 


There are at present twenty-six states in which sana 
toriums are operated under county control, the sam 
number as reported in 1935. At that time, howevei 
Arizona was included but not the state of Mississippi 

III table 31 ft can be noted that 182 county sana 
toriums provide 22,206 beds: 19,500 for adults an( 
2,706 for children. This represents an increase o 
2,092 since the previous survey. Of the beds for chil 
dren 1,050 are utilized for preventorium care Admis 
sions total 22,778, patients treated 42,243, the averag 
daily census 19,481 and patients under treatment at th- 
end of the year 19,521. The number of patients on th 
waiting list was 1,095, although vacancies totaled 2,68f 

171 livs of stay wa 

9ne hundred and sixty-six of the count 3 ' sana 
toriums have x^ray departments, 145 have laborator 
incmtics and 1/3 provide pneumothorax equipmeni 
Collapse therap 3 ’ has also been extended into 15S o 


municipal control. Since the previous survey, which 
showed twent 3 '-two institutions in this group, there 
have been three sanatoriums added, four removed and 
one transferred to the list of tuberculosis departments. 
The additions include the Municipal Tuberculosis 
Home, North Riverside, III., the Rockford Municipal 
Sanatorium, Rock-ford, III., and the Cleveland Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium at IVarrensville, Ohio, formerly 
classified as cit 3 '-county institutions. Three institutions 
discontinued their service: the Health Department 
Hospital, Chicopee, Mass. ; the Hol 3 -oke Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, Hol 3 ’oke, Mass., and the Convalescent 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Cleveland. The Tuberculosis 
Hospital, Washin^on, D. C., was also removed from 
the list, since it has now been combined with the Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium at Glenn Dale, Md. Formerly the 
Tuberculosis Department of Baltimore City Hospital 
was also included but has now been reclassified as a 
tuberculosis department. 
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Accordingly there are now twenty municipal sana- 
toriums in operation with a total capacity of 8,486 beds, 
including 1,149 beds for children. Reference to the 
corresponding section of the 1935 report will indicate 
that the bed capacity has increased by 1,121 even though 
the number of institutions has decreased. 

The municipal sanatoriums admitted 8,993 patients, 
treated 16,603 and maintained an average daily census 
of 7,960. The average length of stay was 175 days. 
At the end of the twelve months period there were 
8,008 patients under treatment, 207 on the waiting list 
and 478 vacancies. 

Diagnostic and therapeutic facilities are provided as 
follows: x-ray departments nineteen, clinical labora- 


however, so that there are still eleven states that have 
sanatoriums under city-county control. , The additions 
to the list include the Escambia County Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, Pensacola, Fla.; the Negro Tuberculosis 
Hospital, Jacksonville, Fla., and the Wake County 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Raleigh, N. C. Two sana- 
toriums formerly included in this group have been 
transferred to the municipal classification, namely the 
Rockford Municipal Sanatorium, Rockford, III,, and 
the Sunny Acres, Cleveland Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Warrensville, Ohio. 

The city-county sanatoriums have a total capacity of 
2,191 beds, a decrease of 232 since the last report. 
There are 1,755 beds for adults and 436 for children. 


Table 30. — State Sanatoriums Classified by States 
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tories tliirteen, tuberculosis clinics nine. Of eighteen 
sanatoriums equipped for the administration of pneumo- 
thorax, thirteen have made arrangements for collapse 
therapv in the outpatient department. 

The’ reports indicate that only one of the municipal 
sanatoriums offers facilities for the training of nurses. 
Listed in the nursing division are eighteen students, 
963 registered nurses. 116 unregistered graduates and 
451 attendants. Eight institutions in this group are 
approved by the American l^Iedical Association for resi- 
dencies in tuberculosis. 


CITY-COeXTV SAXATORIUMS 

In 1933 there were fifteen city-county sanatoriums 
in operation in eleven states. Si.xtcen institutions arc 
reported in the present survey, but two of the states 
are no longer represented on the list, namely 
and Ohio. Florida and North Carolina have been added. 


including 309 for preventorium care. The fol ' 
statistical data illustrate the e.xtent of 
pitalization in this division: admissions 2,712, , 


treated 4,675, average daily census 1,995, census 


at eiid 


of year 1,996, average length of stay 156 days, "3' ■ 
list 301, number of vacancies 195. Reference sliou 
be made to table 33. 

Fourteen sanatoriums provide pneumothorax 
itics for inpatients and eleven for outpatients, tnehc 
have x-ray departments and eleven report laboratory 
units. Tuberculosis clinics arc now conducted in nin. 
of these institutions. 

Ninety-two registered nurses are employed, lon, 
unregistered graduates and 173 attendants. 

PRIVATE SAXATORIL'.MS 

The greatest reduction in the numfjer of lulicrcttlo-'' 
sanatoriums has occurred in the private group, v.l’.vrc 
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there are now 170 institutions as compared to 178 in 
1935. At present there are thirty-two states where 
sanatoriums are operated under private contra ; for- 
merly also the state of Georgia was included. By com- 
parison with the previous report it will be noted that 
eighteen sanatoriums have since been added to the list, 
whereas twenty-seven have been removed. _ 

Additions occurred in the states of Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Texas and 
Virginia. During the same period twenty-seven sana- 
torium services were discontinued or reclassified in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas and Washington. 

The private sanatoriums represent various types of 
ownership and control and differ widely in size and 
completeness of hospital service. Their average capac- 
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administration of pneumothorax, including 104 that 
have also made, provisions for an outpatient pneumo- 
thorax service. . 

It has been shown that thirteen of these institutions 
employ student nurses. Altogether the nursing per- 
sonnel consists of 720 registered nurses, 317 unreg- 
istered graduates, 294 students and 593 attendants. It 
can also be reported that thirteen of the private sana- 
toriums have qualified for residency approval in tuber- 
culosis. 

TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS 

It has been shown in the present report that 630 
tuberculosis departments supplement the facilities of 
the sanatorium division. In addition there is another 
group of 584 hospitals that admit tuberculous patients 
or conduct tuberculosis clinics yet do not have an 
inpatient service that can be classified as a depart- 
mental unit. The latter include 533 general hospitals. 


Table 31. — County Sanatoriums Classified by States 
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ity is the lowest of any of the sanatorium groups, 
being only seventy-four beds. The state sanatoriums 
average 293, tlie county 122. the municipal 424 and the 
dt)^-county sanatoriums 137. The present capacity is 
12,794 beds, as compared to 13.864 in 1935. Included 
arc 11.996 beds for adults and 798 for children with 
296 allocated to preventorium care. 

/Mthough the number of institutions and the bed 
capacity have decreased there has been no correspond- 
ing reduction in the clinical service. On the contrary 
there has been a slight increase in jiatient personnel, 
as indicated in table 34. The admissions total 14,644, 
the number of patients treated 23,890 and the average 
daily census 9.591. In 1935 the corresponding figures 
were 14,480, 21.104 and 9,490, At the end of the year 
the piivate sanatoriums had /50 on the waiting list 
with vacancies totaling 3,537. A slight reduction 
occurred in the average length of stay, which is now 
reported as 147 days. 

Of 170 sanatoriums in this group 126 have x-ray 
departments, 111 have laboratory facilities and sixty- 
U\o conduct tuberculosis clinics. One hundred and 
fifty-one private sanatoriums Iiave facilities for the 


eleven mental institutions, three tuberculosis-isolation 
units, four orthopedic services and thirty-three other 
hospitals. Classified by control they comprise eighty 
federal, thirty-three state, twenty-four county, twenty- 
eight city, five city-county and 414 private hospitals. 

Table_ 35 presents a summary of the tuberculosis 
service in hospitals that do not fall within the sana- 
torium classification. This shows that 439 of the 630 
tuberculosis departments are in general hospitals, 
ninety-two in mental institutions, twenty-six in tuber- 
culosis-isolation units, eight in orthopedic hospitals 
and sixty-five in other divisions. 

The general hospitals have 14,824 beds for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, 13,939 for adults and 885 for 
children. On comparison with the previous report it 
is noted that the number of departments has increased 
by twenty and the bed capacity by 356. The annual 
admissions showed a decrease, however, from 37,124 
to 34,739. Reference should be made to table 9, in 
which a further classification of admissions is given 
in accordance with the type of institutional control. 
The number of patients treated was 46,036, the aver- 
age daily occupancy 10,119 and the census at the 
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beginning of the 3'ear 11,295. In 1934 the tuberculosis ther statistical data concerning the scope of service. It 
departments of general hospitals had 11,318 patients is shown that twenty-one furnish pneumothorax cquip- 
undp treatrnent on the day of r^rting. Of particu- ment, nineteen have x-ray departments, nineteen pro- 
lar interest is the report that 237 of the general hos- vide laboratory facilities and ten conduct tuberculosis 
pitals are now in position to administer pneumothorax ; clinics. When classified by control, these institutions 
twenty-eight other hospitals in the general group indi- exhibit the following distribution: county five, city 
cated also that pneumothorax facilities are available, twenty, city-county one. Twenty-six hospitals were 
The extension of the tuberculosis service into the gen- likewise included in 1935 but three of the original group 
eral hospital field has received the endorsement of the are no longer listed, whereas the following institutions 
American Medical Association, the American Hospital have been added : Niagara Falls Municipal Hospital, 
Association and the National Tuberculosis Association. Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; Schenectady City Hospital, 
Services of this type should be under the supervision Schenectady, N. Y., ancl the Philadelphia Hospital for 
of physicians competent in this field and should provide Contagious Diseases, Philadelphia, 
proper nursing technic and adequate segregation to It would seem that the information concerning tuber- 
prevent the spread of infection to other patients and culosis departments in nervous and mental hospitals is 


Table 32. — City Sanatoriums Classified by States 
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2,425 admissions. In mental institutions the segrega- 
tion of tuberculous patients is especially important to 
prevent the spread of infection in crowded wards. 
Separate departments are therefore considered neces- 
sary to facilitate the institutional control of tubercu-r 
losis and the application of scientific therapy. In this 
connection it is of interest to note that thirty-six psy- 
chiatric hospitals have supplied facilities for the admin- 
istration of pneumothorax. 

For comparative data concerning orthopedic hospi- 
tals and other departments, reference should be made 
to table 35 in the present report and to table 32 of the 
previous survey. 

One hundred and twenty-six tuberculosis depart- 
ments under state control report 7,633 beds, 4,781 
admissions, 9,748 patients treated and a census of 
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representing 99 per cent of the total bed capacity, of 
all registered hospitals. 

2. The statistical data included in this report cover 
a twelve months period ended either Sept. 30 or Dec. 
31, 1938. 

3. Included in the present study are 479 sanatoriums, 
630 tuberculosis departments and thirty-one preven- 
toriums, a total of 1,140 institutions. 

4. The sanatorium group contains nineteen federal, 
seventy-two state, 182 county, twenty municipal, six- 
teen city-county and 170 private sanatoriums. 

5. The tuberculosis departments are located in 
439 general hospitals, ninety-two mental institutions, 
twenty-six tuberculosis-isolation hospitals, eight ortho- 
pedic units and sixty-five hospital departments of 


Taljle 34. — Private Sanatoriums Classified by States 


State 

Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Coloracio 

Connocticut 

Florida......... 

Illinois..... 

lK>uisiana. ...... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

M/chiitan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri...... . 

Kew Hampshire 

Now tTcrsey 

Kew Me.’tico 

York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania... 
Khode Island. . . 
South CaroUna, 
Tennessee....... 

T«as..... 

Virginia 

^Y^8hington..■ 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 

Totals 
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744 

34,644* 

23,690 

9.591 
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• Partly unclassified. 


5,012 at the end of the year. The county departments 
sixty-two in all, have 4,144 beds. They admitted 5,631 
patients and treated 8,586. Their census at the end oi 
the twelve months period was 3,017. In sixty-twc 
municipal departments there were 5,273 beds reported 
13.839 admissions, 18,401 patients treated and 4,99( 
patients under treatment at tlie time of reporting. The 
bed capacity in seven departments under city-count) 
inanagement is 1,160, These units had 1,915 admis- 
sions in 1938, a total of 2,886 patients treated anc 
1.011 under treatment at the end of the year. In 244 
private departments the bed capacity was 2,708 the 
annual admission rate 6,880 and the number oi 
patients treated 8.999, The census on the last day oi 
the twelve months period was 1,916. 


SUMMARY 

t ' Pc report of tuberculosis facilities in the 

united btates supplements the survey of 1933-1935. It 
is based on information received from 5,950 hospitals 


prisons, reformatories, convalescent units and other 
institutions. 

6. There are at present 98,801 beds for tubercu- 
losis, 87,084 for adults and 11,717 for children. The 
sanatoriums have 70,713 beds, the tuberculosis depart- 
ments 25,944 and the preventoriums 2,144. In 1935 
a total of 95,198 beds were reported, including 11,647 
for children. 

7. Included in the beds for children are 4,830 for 
preventorium care. The sanatoriums furnish 2,447 
beds for this purpose, the tuberculosis departments 239 
and the regular preventoriums 2,144. 

8. The _ sanatoriums, tuberculosis departments and 
preventoriums admitted 122,342 patients during a 
twelve months period, discharged 120,366, treated 
202,021 and maintained an average occupancy of 
79,300. The census at the beginning of the year was 
79,679, on the last day 80,403. In 1934 there were 
121,706 patients admitted and 81,652 patients present 
on the day of reporting. 
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9. The number of children admitted was 13,400, 
including 8,332 in the sanatoriums, 1,764 in the tuber- 
culosis departments and 3,304 in the preventoriums. 
The previous survey reported 15,523. 

10. The average length of stay in the tuberculosis 
sanatoriums was 164 days as compared to 166 in 1934. 
In the tuberculosis departments the average was iden- 
tical with the previous report of 101 days. 

11. The report indicates that 93 per cent of the 
patients had some form of tuberculous infection. Of 


in 361 of the sanatoriums and 222 of the tuberculosis 
departments. This represents an appreciable increase 
in the facilities for collapse therapy, 

14. Roentgenologic service is available in 410 sana- 
toriums and 568 tuberculosis departments. In the pre- 
vious survey, 368 sanatoriums reported x-ray facilities. 

15. The present report indicates that 364 sanatoriums 
and 558 tuberculosis departments have laboratory 
departments. Apparently no marked change has 
occurred in this phase of the saiiatorium service. 


Table 3S. — Tuberculosis Departments of Hospitals Classified by States and According to Type of Service 
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this group 6.7 per cent were classified as first infection 
type, 5.1 per cent as nonpulmonary forms and 88.2 per 
cent as frank pulmonary tuberculosis. Pulmonary 
cases of the reinfection type showed the following con- 
dition on admission: minimal 12.9 per cent, moderately 
advanced 32.1 per cent and far advanced 55 per cent. 
In 1934 the corresponding ratios were 13.1, 29.7 and 
57.2 per cent. 

12 The waiting list totals 8,797, the number of 
vacancies 16.254. In tbc state and dty-county sana- 
toriums and the municipal tuberculosis departments 
the waiting list exceeds the number of vacanacs. 

13. Equipment for pneumothorax is provided by 
442 sanmoriurns and 328 tuberculosis departments 
Fadlities for outpatient pneumothorax are also included 


16. Outpatient clinics are now conducted 

sanatoriums and 259 tuberculosis departments. ' _ 

teen of the sanatoriums and thirteen of 

ments report field clinics, 

17. It is hoped that the present report will I'l" 
useful to the medical profession and other agcnc ; 
interested in the prevention, treatment and control j 
tuberculosis. For comparatiA'c data, reference shnu ) 
be made to the survey of 1935. 

The preparation of this report would not have iicc-^ 
possible without the assistance of the hospital and_ s-"’" 
torium superintendents, whose helpful coojieration^ i 
supplying accurate and complete information is hig^j 
appreciated. Acknowledgment is also made of tue 
cooperation extended by the National Tolx;rcu!o>'’ 
Association. 
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CALI FO RN t A— Continued 

Arequlpn Sanatorium, Manor 

Maryknoll Sanatorium, Monrovia 

Bore Sanatorium, Monrovia 

^'o^«mbega Sanatorium, Jlonrovla 

PottengoT SanatOTium and CUnic, MonTov\a+ 

Independent Order of Foresters California Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, Pacoimn 

Canyon Sanatorium, Redwood City 

Alum Rock Sanatorium, San Jose 

Sunland Sanatorium, Sunland 


Bed Capacity ^ Admissions 
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Totals 


4,1D2 535 4.727 20G 3.959 47S 5,143 4,123 8,9S7 3,513 593 3,904 2S5 23 32 34 17 451 M 


Private 


COLORADO 


Mesa Vista Sanatorium, Boulder 

Cragmor Sanatorium, Colorado Springs 

Sunnyrest Sanatorium, Colorado Springs 

Bethesda Sanatorium, Denver 

Costello Home, Denver 

Ex-Pntionts' Tubercular Home, Denver 

National Jewish Hospital, Dcnvct+ 

Oakes Home Sanitarium, Denver 

St. Francis Sanatorium, Denver 

Sands House, Denver 

Craig Colony, Edgewater 

Swedish National Sanatorium, Englewood 

Sanatorium of the Jewish Consumptive’s Relief 

Socletj’, Splv«k+ 

Evangelical Lutheran Sanitarium, Wheat Ridge... 
Modern Woodmen of America Sanatorium, Wood- 
men 

Totals 


CONNECTICUT 

State 

Ccdarcrcst Sanatorium, Hartford 

UndcTClll!, Meriden State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium, Meriden 

Norwich State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Norw!ch+ 
Laurel Heights State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 

Sheiton 

The Seaside, Waterford 

Private 

Wildwood Sanatorium, Hartford 

Gaylord Farm Sanatorium, Wallingford^ 

William Wirt Winchester Hospital, West Haven... 

Totals 


DELAWARE 

State 

Brandywine Sanatorium, Marshaliton 
Edgewood Sanatorium, Marshaliton 

Totals 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

City 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium (Glendale, Md., P.OO+.. 
FLORIDA 

State 

Florida State Sanatorium, Orlando 

County 

St- Johns County Welfare Home lor Tuberculosis 

Patients, St. Augustine 

Hillsboro County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Tninpa 
City-County 

Negro Tuberculosis Hospital, Jacksonville 

Escambia County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Pen- 
sacola - 
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Bed Capacity 


Admissions 


ILUNOIS 

County < 

Kane County Springbrook Sanitarium, Aurora.... 73 

Elmgrove Sanatorium, Bushnell 40 

Macon County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Decatur+ 80 
BeKolb County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, BeKnlb 32 
Madison County Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Ed- 

wordsville ^ 

Morgan County Tuberculosis Sanatorium “Oak- 

lawn,” Jacksonville 40 

wm County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Joliet OG 

Oak Knoll Sanatorium, Mackinaw 45 

’Woodford County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 

Minonk * 10 

Fairview Sanatorium, Normal 50 

Cook County Tuberculosis Hospital, Oak Forest.. 593 

Highland, Ottawa 3 54 

Livingston County Sanatorium, Pontiac.. 34 

HIHcrcst, Quincy 50 

Rock Island County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 

Rock Island 7G 

The Outlook, Urbana 48 

Lake County Sanatorium, Waukegan...... 92 

City 

City ot Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, Chicago 

Municipal Tuberculosis Home, North Riverside.... 

Peoria Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Peorin+ 
Rockford Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 

Rocktord+ 

Private 

Fox River Sanitarium, Batavia 

Edward Sanatorium, Naperville 

Ottawa Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Ottawa 

Palmer Sanatorium, Springfield 

Winfield Sanatorium, Winfield 

Zacfi sanatorium, Winfield 

Totals 

INDIANA 

State 

Indiana State Sanatorium, Rockville 

County 

Ella B. Kehrcr Hospital, Anderson 50 

Lake County THiberculosls Sanatorium, Crown 

Point 

Bochno ■. )'.• ' i.* ♦. 

Irene B5'!.. .■■■■, ‘ • w.-j-. 

Sunnyside Sanatorium, Indinnapolls+ 238 

WllUam Ross Sanatorium, Lafayette 41 

SmIth'Esteb Memorial Hospital, Richmond.. 

Hcnlth'vln Hospital, South Bend 

JJIlicrost Tuberculosis Hospital, Vincennes... 

Totals 

IOWA 

Federal 

Sac ami Fox Sanatorium, Toledo... 

State 

State Sanatorium, Oakdale 

County 

Pine Knoll Sanitarium, Davenport 

Brondlawns Polk County Public Hospital, Dos 

Moines . . 

Funny Crt • ;• .■ ' !■■■ • !• •■ 

Sunnyslof i f ’.i : ... 

Totals... 

KANSAS 

State 

Kenney Memorial Hospital, Norton 

State Sanatorium tor Tuberculosis, Norton 

County 

Swigwfck County Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
Wichita ; 

City. County 

Hillerest Sanatorium, Topeka 

Totals 

KENTUCKY 

Federal 

Veterans Administration Facility, Outwood. ... 

Stale 

Stntc Tuliomilosis Sanatorium, Louisville . . 

Caunly 

CovlnKlon-Ktnlon County Tuberculosis Ho'nltal 
COVlUKtOn ..v-yiiui, 

.tullus -Mark Sanatorium,' LcxingVoii;.'! 

City.County 

WavfTly Hills S.nnatorlum, Wareriy Hills 

Totals.. 


for children. 2. Does not include deaths, 3, Eighty-five bed addition under construction. 4. St. Clair County Sanatorium. 
1 .. u icb beds. Now under construction. + Approved lor Residencies In Tuberculosis, 
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TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTIONS 

TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUMS— Continued 


Jovs, A. M. A. 
Mascu 2 , 15^} 


Bed Capacity 


AdmIssioQS 


LOUISIANA 

State 

Grcenwcll Springs Sanatorium, Grcenwell Springs. . 
Private 

Cooley Sanotoriiiin, AXonroe 

Orleans Tuberculosis Hospital, Xcw Orleans *' 

Gowen Sanatorium, Shreveport 

Pines Sanatorium, Shreveport 1.’. 


Totals. 


MAINE 

State 

Central Maine Sanatorium, Fairfield 

Western Maine Sanatorium, Greenwood Mountajn+ 

Northern Maine Sanatorium, Presque Isle 

Private 

Bangor Sanatorium, Bangor 


Totals. 


MARYLAND 

State 

Maryland Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Henry ton 

Maryland Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Mt. Wilson 

Branch, Mt. Wilson 

Maryland Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Eastern 

Shore Branch, Salisbury 

Maryland Tuberculosis Sanatorium, State Sana- 
torium 

Private 

Allegany County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Cum- 
berland 

Mount Pleasant, Bristerstown 

Hospital for Consumptives, Towson 


Totals. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

State 

Lokevlllo State Sanatorium, MIddleboro 

yorth Beading State Sanatorium, North Wiiming- 

ton+ 

Rutland State Sanatorium, Rutland^ 

Westfield State Sanatorium, Westfield 

County 

Bristol County Tuberculosis Hospital, Attleboro.. 

Hampshire County Sanatorium, HnydenviJle 

Essex Sanatorium, Middleton 

Norfolk County Hospital, South BraJntree+. 

Plymouth County Hospital, South Hanson+ 

Middlesex County Sanatorium, Waltham+ 

Worcester County Sanatorium, Worcester 

City 

Sanatorium Division of Boston City Hospital, 

Boston+ 

Cambridge Sanatorium, Cambridge 

Private 

Channing Homo, Boston 

Sassaquin Sanatorium, New Bedford 

Frederic S, Coolidge Memorial Hospital, Pitts- 
field 
Pittsflcl 
Jewish ! 

Rutland Training Center, Rutland 

Rutland Cottage Sanatoria, Rutland 

Baltoiir SanatoTium, Sbaron 

Sharon Sanatorivun, Sharon 
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MICHIGAN 

State 

American Legion Hospital, Battle Crcek+ 

Northern Michigan Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Gay- 
lord - 

Michigan State Sanatorium, Howe]l+ 

County 

Lenawee County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Adrian 
Calhoun County Public Hospital. Battle Creek.... 

Copper Country Sanatorium, Houghton 

Jackson County Sanatorium, Jackson 

Ingham Sanatorium, LnDsing+ 

Morgan Heights Sanatorium. 31arqueite+ 

Muskegon County Sanatorium, iluskegon... 

Oakland County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Ponllac+ 

Pinccrcst Sanatorium, Powers 

Ontonagon County Sanatorium, Rockland 

City 

Sunshine Sanatorium. Grand 

William H. ilaybury SaQatorlum, Northvdic 

Private 

B.'tlKr5da Hospital, D*.'troit 
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Clwnik Hospital. Detroit 
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TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTIONS 

tuberculosis SANATORIUMS — Continued 


Bed Capacity 


Detroit Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Detroit. 

ralrvlew Sanatorium, Detroit 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Detroit 

East Lawn Sanatorium, Kortiiyille 

Pine Crest Sanatorium, Oshtemo 

Wehenkel Convalescent Home, Komeo 

I/Cland Sanatorium, Tpsilanti 
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Totals 3,271 

MINNESOTA 

State 

Minnesota State Sanatorium, Ah-gu’ah-ehing 4S0 

County 

Otter Tail County Sanatorium, Battle Lake 42 

Mineral Springs Sanatorium, Cannon Falls 100 

Sunnyrest Sanatorium, Crookston 72 

Deerwood Sanatorium, DeervrooiJ 20 

Riverside Sanatorium, Granite Falls..... 64 

Sand Beach Sanatorium, Lake Park 40 

Nopeming Sanatorium, Nopeming+ 220 

Glen Lake Sanatorium, Oak Terrace+ 040 

Lake Julia Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Puposky.... 57 

Oakland Park Sanatorium, Thiel River Falla 

Buena Vista Sanatorium, Wabasha 30 

Fair Oaks Lodge Sanatorium, Wadena 34 

Southwestern Minnesota Sanatorium, Worthington 51 
private 

Sarahurst, Minneapolis 19 

pokogama Sanatorium, Pokegama 34 

Totals 1.900 

MISSISSIPPI 

State 

Mississippi State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Sana- 

torlura+ 400 

County 

Jones County Cottage Sanatorium, Elll-svlllc...... 20 

Hinds County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Raymond 28 
PflvaU 

Kings Daughters Tuberculosis Hospital, Meridian.. 45 


Missouri State Sanatorium, Mt. Vernon 

County 

Jnspar County Tuberculosis Hospital, Webb City 
City 

Kansas City Tuberculosis Hospital, Kansas City.. 

Robert Koch Hospital, SL Louls+ 

private 

Jewish Sanatorium, Robertson 

Mt. St. Rose Sanatorium, St. LouIs+ 


Montana State Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Deer 
Lodge 

NEBRASKA 

State 

Hospital tor the Tuberculous, Kearney 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

State 

New Hampshire .State Sanatorium, Glcneliff.. 
Private 

Pembroke Sanatorium, Pembroke....... 


NEW JERSEY 

State 

New Jersey State Sanatorium, Glen Ganlner+ 

County 

.Vllcnnood Sanatorium and Monmouth County 

UoM'hai loT TubercuioMs, .\llcnwood 

Lakeland Sanatorium, Grenloch......... . 

Huvtson County Tuberrulosls Hospital,’ Jc’r4V*ClVy+ 

Roosevelt Ilo'pitnl, Mcturhrn 

Shonghum Mountain Sanatorium, Jlorri'town 
Faln-lcw S.anatoriura, New Lisbon 

COTOty Hospital lor TubcrculDus'DlV. 

rascf, Xorthflcld 

Valley view Sanatorium. Daterson.!!. 
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TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTIONS 

TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUMS— Continued 


Jort, .V .V, 
Mascu 3, i;:; 


Bed Capacity 


Admissions 


NEW JERSEY— Continued 

Bonnie Burn Sanatorium, Scotch Plains 

Hudson County Tuberculosis Sanatorium. Sc- 

caueus 

Essex Mountain Sanatorium, Verona+ 

Private 


Deborah Sanatorium, Brown Mills 

Manor Nursing Cottage, Brown Mills 

Sycamore Hall Sanatorium, Brown Mills. 
Idylcase Sanatorium, Newfoundland 


NEW MEXICO 

Federal 

Albuquerque Indian Sanatorium, Albuquerque 

Jicarillo Indian Sanatorium, Dulcc 


State 

State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Socorro 

Private 

Ahepa Silver District Sanatorium, Albuquerque 

Methodist Sanatorium, Albuquerque 

Valmora Sanatorium, Valraora 
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NEW YORK 

Federal 

Veterans Administration Facility, Castlcpoint 

Veterans Administration Facility, Sunraount.. 

State 

Hermann M. Biggs Memorial Hospital, Ithaca+... 
Mount Morris Tuberculosis Hospital, Mt. Morrls+ 

Homer Folks Tuberculosis Hospital, Oneonta+ 

New York State Hospital, Hay Brook 

County 

Montgomery Sanatorium, Amsterdam 

Newton Memorial Hospital, Cassadega 

Broome County Tuberculosis Hospital, Chenango 

Bridge 

Delaware County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Delhi. 

Chemung County Sanatorium, Elmira 

Nassau County Sanatorium, Farmingdalc 

Westmount Sanatorium, Glens Fails 

Oak Mount Sanatorium, Holcomb ® 

Suffolk Sanatorium, Holtsville 

Ulster County Tuberculosis Hospital, Kingston — 

Niagara Sanatorium, loekport 

Saratoga County Tuberculosis Hospital, Middle- 

grove 

Otsego C: ■ ■■ '• • v 

Estelle an,. :■ c, (,■ ■; ■■ .<• ■' 

for Tuberculosis, Newburgh 

Rocky Crest Sanatorium, Clean 

Columbia Sanatorium, Philmont 

Summit Park Sanatorium, Pomona 

Oswego County Sanatorium, Richland 

lola-Monroe County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 

Rochester+ 

Pine Crest Sanatorium, Salisbury Center 

Schenectady County Tuberculosis Hospital, Sche- 
nectady 

Chenango County Tuberculosis Hospital, Sher- 
burne 

Onondaga Sanatorium, Syracuse 

Oneida County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Utica... 

•Tefferson County Sanatorium. Watertown+ 

Pawling Sanatorium, Wynantskill 

City* 

Municipal Sanatorium. Otlsvme+ 

J X. Adams Memorial Hospital. Perrysburg 

Xeponsit Beach Hospital for Chiidren, Rockaway 

Beach 

Sea View Hospital, Staten l5land+ 

Gray Oaks Hospital, Yonkers 

Samuefw.*Bowne Memorial Hospital, Poughkeepsie 

Monteflorc Hospital Country Sanatorium, Bedford 

Hills+ 

Brooklyn Thoracic Hospital. Brooklyn 

Sanatorium Galirfcis, Gaiiriel-* 

Stony Wold Sanatorium. J.ake Kushaqua 

Workmen’.* 

Potts Memorial ^ 

Narareth Ho«plti 

SC ° Joseph’s " 'iiospU aV‘ for ' Consumptive.*, New 

" York City 

Sewn Hospital, New lork City 

St. Joha’.s Hospital. Ogdensburg 

Sunnvside Health I arm. OtUville....... 

sS'l and Nettie Boiwe Hospital. Pougbfceeps.e. 
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TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTIONS 


Jovt. A. JI. .1. 
JIajcb 2. !!ll 


TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUMS— Continued 


Bel Cnpacity 
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OKLAHOMA—Contlnued 

Private 

Farm Sanatorium, Oklahoma City a 
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OREGON 

State 

Oregon State Tuberculosis Hospital, Salem 2S8 

Eastern Oregon State Tuberculosis Hospital, The 

Dalles 

County 

Multnomah County Tuberculosis Pavilion, Trout- 

dale 

Private 

Portland Open Air Sanatorium, Milwaukee 40 

Totals 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Stale 

Hamburg State Sanatorium lor Tuberculosis, 

Hamburg 

Pennsylvania State Tuberculosis Sanatorium No. 

1 , South Mountain 

Pennsylvania State Tuberculosis Sanatorium No. 
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County 

Eric County Tuberculosis Hospital, Erie 

Beaver County Sanatorium, Monaca 

Berks County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Reading. . 
Lackawanna County Tuberculosis Hospital, 

Scranton 

City 

Leech Farm Sanatorium, Pittsburgh 

City-County 

Rossmere Sanatorium, Lancaster 55 

Private 

DeVitt’s Camp, Allcnwood 103 

Eaglevllle Sanatorium for Consumptives, Eaglc- 

viUc+ ISS 

Grand View Institution, Oil City 

Home for Consumptives, Philadelphia 

Rush Hospital for Consumption and Allied Dis- 
eases, Philadeiphla S3 

Tuberculosis League Hospital, Pittsburgh 150 

White Haven Sanatorium, White Haven+... 


RHODE ISLAND 

State 

State Sanatorium, Wallum Lake+ 518 

Private 

St. Joseph's Sanatorium, Hillsgrove 75 

Totals 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

State 

South Carolina Sanatorium, State Park 

County 

Piorencc-Darlington Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 

Florence 

Greenville County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Green- 
ville 

Pinchaven Sanatorium, Navy Tard 

City-County 

Camp Alice, Sumter County Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, Sumter 

Private 

Ridgewood Tuberculosis Camp. Columbia 70 

Totals 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Federal 

Sioux Sanatorium, Rapid City 

SoHtli Dakota State Sanatorium for Tubercu- 
losis, Sanator 132 

Totals - 001 

TENNESSEE 

County 

David.son County TubcrcuIo.«ls Hospital. Na5livII!c+ 250 
City-County 

Beverly Hilte Sonatonura, Rno.vril o.. . 

Oakville Memorial Sanatorium, Oak-viile cm 

Pta^'llreerc Sanatorium. Chattanooga-*- 

International Printing Prc««mcn and ,-t.sslstant s 

Cnion iranalorium, Home. 

AVatauga Saniianum, Kuigetop 
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TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS OF GENERAL HOSPITALS-Continued 

(TWENTY-PrVE BEDS AND OVER) 


TB Beds 


Admissions 


IDAHO 

Private 

St. Alplionsus Hospital, Boise 

Federal 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Hines 

County 

Cook County Hospital, Chicago 

lake County General Hospital, Waukegan 
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City 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis City Hospital, Indianapolis. 
Federal 

Veterans Admin. Facility. Wadsworth 

State 

Dniversity of Kansas Hospitals, Kansas 
City 

Federal l-OUIStANA 

A'eterans Admin. Facility, Ale.yandria 

V. S. Marine Hospital, New Orleans 

State 

Charity Hospital. New Orleans 

„ , . MAINE 

Private 

Central Maine General Hospital, lewiston 

_ ^ , MARYLAND 

Federal 

0. S. Marine Hospital, Baltimore 

City 

Baltimore City Hospitals, Bnltimorc+ 

_ . , MASSACHUSETTS 

Federal 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Rutland Heights 
State 

State Infirmary, Tewksbury 

City 

Fall Rlyer General Hospital, Fail River.., 
Private 

Burbank Hospital, Fitchburg 

MICHIGAN 

Federal a 

U. S. Marine Hospital, Detroit 

State 

University Hospital, Ann Arbor+ 

County 

Kloise Hospital, KloI.se 

Grand View Hospital, Ironwood 

Private 

Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit 

iiaeoln Hospital, Detroit 

Shurly Hospital, Detroit 

, , MINNESOTA 

Federal 

Veterans -Admin. Facility, Minneapolis — 
City-County 

-Ancker Hospital, St. Paul 

Private 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Duluth 

St. Mary’s Hospital. Duluth 

, . MISSOURI 

Federal 

A'eternns Admin. Facility, Kxeelsior 
Springs 

CHy 

Homer G. Phillips Hospital for Colored, 

St. LouIs+ 

St. Louis City Hospital, St. Louis 

NEBRASKA 

Federal _ . , 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Lmcoin 

Dougin County Hospital, Omaha 

NEW JERSEY 

City 

.Tersey City Hospital. Jersey City 

Newark City Hospital. Newark 

Private , 

St Mary Hospital. Hoboken 

Christ Hospital, Jersey City...... 

St. Francis’ Ho.Tiitnl, Jersey City 

NEW MEXICO 

Vete'rans Admin. Facility, .Ubuquerque... 
Veterans Admin. Facility, Fort Bayard... 

Sc'j'oseiih Sanatorium and Hospital, 

Som*hwStSn' PrcshyUrl'an Sanatorium, 
.Vlbuquerque 
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TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS OF GENERAL HOSPITALS 

(BELOW TWENTY-FIVE BEDS) 


Federal ALABAMA 

U. S. Marine Hospital, Mobile 

Veterans Admin. Pacility, Tuskegee 

Private 

Atmore General Hospital, Atmore 

Fraternal Hospital, Montgomery 

John Albion Andrew Memorial Hospital 
Tuskegee Institute 

Federal ARIZONA 

Western Navajo Hospital, Tuba City 

Truxton Canon Indian Hospital, Valentine.... 

Ft. Yuma Indian Hospital, Yuma 

County 

Cochise County Hospital, Douglas 

Final County Hospital, Florence 

Gila County Hospital, Globe 

Yavapi County Hospital, Prescott 

Private 

Booker T. Washington Memorial Hospital, 

Phoenix 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Phoenix 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Phoenix. 

Mercy Hospital, Prescott 

Desert Sanatorium and Institute of Pesearch, 
Tucson 


Qjjy ARKANSAS 

Little Hock City Hospital, Little Rock 

Federal CALIFORNIA 

Hoopa Valley Indian Hospital, Hoopa 

Station Hospital, March Field 

Soboba Indian Hospital, San Jacinto 

U. S. Ship Belief, San Pedro 

County 

Imperial County Farm and Hospital, El Central 

San Benito County Hospital, Hollister 

Stanislaus County Hospital, Modesto 

Shasta County Hospital, Redding 

Santa Cruz County Hospital, Santa Cruz 

Private 

Banning Hospital and Sanatorium, Banning.. 
Long Beach Community Hospital, Long Beach 

Seaside Memorial Hospital, Long Beach 

California Hospital, Los Angeles 

St. Bernardine’s Hospital, San Bernardino.... 
Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital, Santa Bar- 
bara 


State COLORADO 

Colorado General Hospital, Denver..... 

Private 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Denver 

Mennonite Hospital and Sanitarium, La Junta 

St. Mary Hospital, Pueblo 

Mt. San Rafael Hospital, Trinidad 


Private CONNECTICUT 

Charlotte Hungerford Hospital, Torrington... 


Private DELAWARE 

Kent General Hospital, Dover. 


Federal DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Freedman’s Hcspltal, Washington 

U, S. Naval Hospital, Washington 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Washington... 

Private 

Garfle/d Memorial Hospital, ^yasl^I^eto^ 

Providence Hospital, Washington 

Washington Sanitarium and Hospital, Wash- 
ington 

Federal 

Veterans Admin. Faellltj’, Bay Pines 

c. S. Marine Hospital, Key West 

Florida Atrrlcultural and Mechanical Hospital 

Tallaiiassee 

City 

Brevard Hospital, Mclhoume 

Mercy Hospital, St. Petersbnrp 

Mound Part Hospital, St. Petersburg 

Private . „ , ■ 

Oranpc General Hospital, Orlando. 

Panama City Hospital. Panama City 

Centro Asturlano Hospital, Tampa 


Federal 

Station Ho'pitnl, 


GEORGIA 

Port Bennlnf. 


University no.T>!taI. Auirnsta 

Private 

eater's Hospital, Canton 
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TuberniiofI? 

DeparliEcat 


OS' 

|a 

Private IDAHO Ho 

Coeur D’Alene Hospital, Coeur D’Alene 30 

Graham Hospital, Sandpoint 21 

Federal ILLINOIS 

U. S. Marine Hospital, Chicago..... 301 

Private 

Amboy Public Hospital, Amboy..,.. 17 

Berwyn Hospital, Berwyn 75 

Evangelical Hospital, Chicago 175 

Provident Hospital, Chicago 142 

University of Chicago Clinics, Chicago+ 520 

E%’anston Community Hospital, Evanston.... 27 

ston 2T 

St. Elizabeth Hospital, Gronite City 325 

Our Saviour’s Hospital, Jacksonville 81 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Joliet 220 

St. Francis Hospital, Kewnnee 07 

St. Anthony’s Hospital, Rock Island 200 

Federal INDIANA 

U. S. Marine Hospital, Evansville 300 

Private 

St. John Hospital, Gary 37 

St. Joseph Hospital, Mishawaka 300 

Ball Memorial Hospital, Muncie 217 

St. Anthony’s Hospital, Terre Haute 171 

Federal IOWA 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Dcs Moines. ........ 300 

Private 

Mercy Hospital, Burlington 125 

St. Francis Hospital, Burlington ^0 

St. Anthony Hospital, Carroll lOS 

Mercy Hospital, Cedar Rapids - 1^7 

St. Joseph Mercy Hospital, CentreviJIe w 

St. Francis Hospital, Grinnell 

St. Joseph Mercy Hospital, WaverJy yO 

Federal KANSAS 

Station Hospital, Ft. Riley 201 

Haskell Institute Hospital, Lawrence 

Private 

Halstead Hospital, Halstead l;jJ 

Bethany Hospital, Kansas City 130 

St. Margaret’s Hospital, Kansas City 22i 

St. John’s Hospital, Leavenworth ^ 

GrIscU Memorial Hospital, Ransom 

Federal KENTUCKY 

Station Hospital, Ft. Knox ^7 

Louisville City Hospital, Louisville 1^28 

Private _ 

Rod Bird Evangelical Hospital. Beverly 

St Elizabeth Hospital, Covington 

Wm. Booth Memorial Hospital, Covington... 

T. J. Samson Community Hospital, Glasgow.. M 

Mayfield Hospital, Mayfield 

private LOUISIANA 

riint Goodridge Hospital, New Orleans M 

.St. Landry OJlnlc. Opelousas 

North Louisiana Sanitarium, Shreveport juu 

Gilmer Chest Hospital, Shreveport IS 

Federal 

U. S. Marine Hospital, Portland '2 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Togus 

Private 

Rujnford Community Hospital, Rumford..... 

Federal MARYLAND 

Station Hospital, Edgewood ^ 

Private " 

Bon Secours Hospital, Baltimore 3^j 

Franklin Square Hospital, Baltimore 17.; 

Federal MASSACHUSETTS 

U. .S. Marine Hospital, Chelsea.... I'O 

Private 

Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 

Truesdale Hospital, Fall River 33i 

Union Hospital, Fall River 3^ 

Newton Ho-'^pltal, Newton 

Waltham Hospital, Waltham 21 j 

MICHIGAN 

Hurley iro«pItnI, Flint 417 

Kt. Mary’s Hospital, Detroit 320 

We.«t Fort Hospital, Detroit..., 30 

Woman’s Hospital, Detroit 225 

Kt. Luke’s Hospital, 3farquette..... 

31un!slng Hospital. 3IunI«lng 21 

Federal MINNESOTA 

Fond du Lac Indian Hospital, Cloquet 23 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


DEPARTMENTS OF GENERAL HOSPITALS — Continued 

(BELOW TWENTY-FIVE BEDS) 


State MINNESOTA— Continued 

CniTeisity Hospitals, Minneapolis 

City 

Minneapolis Genera) Hospital, Minneapolis — 

Miller Memorial Hospital, Duluth 

Private 

Asbury Hospital, Minneapolis 

St. Mary's Hospital, Minneapolis 

Siredlsh Hospital, Minneapolis 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, St, Paul 

Federal MISSISSIPPI 

Choctaw-Mississlppi Hospital, Philadelphia.... 
Mfeslssfppi State Charity Hospital, Jactson.. 
City 

Roscdale'Boli'rar County Hospital, Eosedak.. 
Private 

Bjio.M Hospital, Biloxi 

Northeast Mississippi Hospital, Boonevile 

Colored King’s Daughter’s Hospital, Greenville 

King’s Daughters Hospital, GuUport 

Houston Hospital, Houston 

Jackson Infimary, Jackson 

Mississippi Baptist Hospital, Jackson 

McComb City Hospital, McCoinb 

Anderson Infirmary, Meridian 

BhUadelpWa Hospital, Philadelphia 

Martin Sanatorium, Picayune 

Vicksburg Infirmary, Vicksburg 

Vicksburg Sanatorium, Vicksburg 

Yi’inoDa Infirmary, Winona 

Federal MISSOURI 

Station Hospital, Jefferson Barracks 

V. S. Marine Hospital, St. Louis 

City 

Kansas City General Hospital, Kansas City... 
Kansas City General Hospital, No. 2 . Kansas City 
Private 

Independence Sanitarium and Hospital, Inde- 
pendence 

Do Paul Hospital, St. Louis 

Jewish Hospital, St. ^ 

Lutheran Hospital, ■ 

St. John’s Hospital, 

Federal MONTANA 

Bincklect Hospital, Browning 

Pt, Belknap Indian Hospital, Harlem 

Tongue Elver Agency Hospital, Lame Deer. . . 
County 

Sliver Dow County Hospital. Butte 

Private 

St. James Hospital, Butte 

Columhus Hospital, Great Palis 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Jordan 

St. Joseph's Hospital, Lewiston 

Federal NEBRASKA 

Winnebago Indian Hospital, Winnebago 

City 

Lincoln General Hospital, Lincoln 

Prlvnlo 

St. Joseph's Hospital, Alliance 

St. Ellzahetli Hospital, Lincoln 


Federal NEVADA 

Walker Elver Indian Hospital, Schurz, 

Carson Ageney Hospital, Stewart 

County 

Lyon County Hospital. Ycrington ... 
Washoe General Hospital, Eeno 


Private NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, Hanover 


City NEW JERSEY 

Irvington General Hospital, Irvington 

Private 

Atlantic City Hospital, Atlantic City 

Bayonne Hospital and Dispensary, Bayonne.. 
Dr. E. C. Hazard Hospital, Long Branch..... 

Bviilington County Uospitai, Mt. Holly 

St. Francis Hospital, Trenton 


Federal NEW MEXICO 

Eastern Kavnjo Hospitai, Crownpoint 

y.unl Sanatorium. Black Eoct .... 

Private 

St. Joseph's Hospital, Clayton 

San .Tuan HospUal. Farmington...!!;;;;;;";' 

St. t Intent Sanatorium and Hospital, Santa Fe 


Federal NEW YORK 

G. S. .\av4l Hospital, Brooklvti 
I . S. .Marine Hospital, Buflalo 
Station Hospital. Fishers Island., 
Slatloa Hospital. Ft. Slorum .. 
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County YORK— Continued 

Onondogo County Hospital, Onondago 

Oneida County Hospital, Rome 

City 

Coney Island Hospital, Brooklyn. 

Gouvemeur Hospital, iCew York 

ilorrlsania City Hospital, New York 

Private 

Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn 

St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn..^ 

Amot Ogden Memorial Hospital, Elmira 

Charles S. Wilson Memorial Hospital, Johnson 
Cit- 
New 
Com 
Mani 

New * 

New York Post-Graduate Medical School and 

Hospital, New York 

University Heights Sanitaiium, New YOTk.ee. , 

Peekskill Hospital, Peekskill 

General Hospital, Saranac Lake 

Sailors* Snug Harbor Hospital, Staten Island. 
Syracuse Memorial Hospital, Syracuse 

Federal NORTH CAROLINA 

Station Hospital, Ft. Bragg 

State 

Central Prison Hospital, Raleigh 

Private 

Duke Hospital, Durham 

L. Richardson Memorial Hospital, Greensboro 
Ellen Fitzgerald Hospital, Monroe 

Federal NORTH DAKOTA 

Port Berthold Indian Hospital, Elbowoocls.... 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Fargo 

Ft. Totten Hospital, Ft. Totten...........,,., 

County 

Cass County Hospital, Fargo 

Private 

Trinity Hospital, Jamestown .................. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Minot 

Mercy Hospital, Valley City... 

City OH'O 

Springfield City Hospital, Springfield..,.,. .... 
i Private 

Betbesda Hospital, Cincinnati 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati 

Fairview Park Hospital, Cleveland 

Polyclinic Hospit"’ ’ 

Good Samaritan 

Miami Valley Ho.,,.,..., 

St. Elizabeth Hospital, Dayton......... 

Salem Citv 

Mercy , 

Toledo 

Young 

Federal OKLAHOMA 

Clinton Indian Hospital, Clinton 

Cheyenne and Arapaho Hospital, Concho 

Pawnee Pooco Hospital, Pawnee 

Private 

St. Anthony Hospital, Oklahoma City 

Great tVcsiern Hospital, Oklahoma City 

Ponca City Hospital, Ponca City 

Federal OREGON 

Klamath Indian Hospital, Klamath Agency... 

Stats PENNSYLVANIA 

Scranton State Hospital, Scranton 

Private 

Fitzgerald Mercy Hospital, Darby 

Easton Hospital, Easton 

Frankford Hospital, Philadelphia 

FriHlerick Douglas Memorial Hospital. Phila- 
delphia 

Hospital of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

Philadelphia 

Mercy Hospital, — 


xiiuuuupum 


Federal SOUTH CAROLINA 

Station Hospital, Moultrievillc 

Private 

Berkeley Comity Hospital, Monck Corners..,, 

Federal SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rosebud Agency Indian Hospital, Roj^ebud..,. 

Private 

Methodist Stale Hospital, Mitchell 

Moc liospitol and Clinic, Sioux Falls 

Sacred Heart Hospital, Yankton... 
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TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS OF GENERAL HOSPITALS— Continued 

(BELOW TWENTY-FIVE BEDS) 


Tuberculosis 

Department 
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Federal TENNESSEE 

H o 
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eS & 

U. S. Marino Hospital, Memphis 

130 

9 


9 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Memphis 

450 


74 

2 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Mountain Home.... 

53G 

S 

72 


Private 

Clarksville Hospital, Clarksville 

50 


6 


Fitts- White Clinic, Jackson 

20 

2 

13 


Methodist Hospital, Memphis 

155 




George W. Hubbard Hospital, Nashville 

“Uplands” Cumberland Mountain Sanatorium, 

1C5 

*8 

G1 

*9 

Pleasant Hill 

44 

24 

37 

14 

Pulaski Hospital, Pulaski 

23 

.. 

1 

.. 

Federal TEXAS 

Station Hospital, San Antonio 

G70 

20 

40 

10 

State 

Texas State Prison Hospital, Huntsville 

lOS 

10 



Prairie View Hospital, Prairie View 

50 

4 

*3 

*2 

County 

Northwest Texas Hospital, Amarillo 

75 

11 

11 

11 

City 

John Scaly Hospital, Galveston 

Private 

434 

140 

IG 
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•• 

Fort Worth Negro Community Hospital, Ft. 



Worth 

25 

7 

20 


Lillie and Duke Hospital, Goose Creek 

Medical and Surgical Memorial Hospital, San 

21 

•• 
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•• 

Antonio 

100 


12 


Hillcrest Memorial Hospital, Waco 

75 


12 


St. Joseph’s Hospital, Wellington 

20 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Federal UTAH 

Uintah and Ourah Agency Hospital, Ft. 





Duchesne 

2S 



,, 

Private 

Holy Cross Hospital, Salt Lake City 

200 


10 


St. Mark’s Hospital, Sait Lake City 

150 

id 
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14 

Private VERMONT 

Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington 

135 




Federal VIRGINIA 

Station Hospital, Ft. Mycr 

S2 
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Veterans Admin. Facility, Kecoughton 

80 
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VIRGINIA — Continued 

Station Hospital, Langley Pield..... 

Norfolk Naval Hospital, Portsmouth 

State 

University of Virginia Hospital, Charlottesville 
Private 

Rockingham Memorial Hospital, Harrisonburg 
Federal WASHINGTON 

U. S. Naval Hospital, Bremerton.. 

Station Hospital, Pt. Lewis 

Colville Hospital, Nespelem 

Station Hospital, Vancouver 

County 

Pierce County Hospital, Tacoma 

Private 

Columbus Hospital, Seattle 

Memorial Hospital, Sedro Wooley 

South Bend General Hospital, South Bend 

Deaconess Hospital, Spokane 

Federal WEST VIRGINIA 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Huntington 

Private 

Charleston General Hospital, Charleston 

Laird Memorial Hospital, Montgomery 

Wheeling Hospital Wheeling 

Federal WISCONSIN 

Hayward Indian Hospital, Hayward 

Tomah Indian Hospital, Tomah 

County 

Milwaukee Coimty Hospital, Wauwatosa 

Private 

Luther Hospital, Eau Claire...., 

Kenosha Hospital, Kenosha 

Grandview Hospital, La Crosse... 

St. Francis Hospital, La Crosse 

Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee 

Mlscricordia Hospital, Milwaukee 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Wausau 

Federal WYOMING 

Wind Elver Indian Hospital, Ft. Washakie.... 

■Veterans Admin. Facility, Cheyenne 

Private 

Wheatland General Hospital, Wheatland 
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TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS OF MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Federal ARKANSAS 

Veterans Admin. Facility, North Little Rock, . 

State 

State Hospital, Benton Division, Haskell 

stale CALIFORNIA 

Mendocino State Hospital, Talmagc 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut State Hospital, Middletown 

State DELAWARE 

Delaware State Hospital, Farnhurst 

Stale '^'-ORIDA 

Florida State Hospital, Chattalioochie 

Federal ILLINOIS 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Danville 

State 

Chicago State Hospital, Chicago 

East Moline State Hospital, East Moline 

Elgin State Hospital, Elgin 

JacksonviPe State nospltal. Jacksonville 

Kankakee State Hospital, Kankakee 

Manteno State Hospital, Manteno 

Illinois Security Hospital, Menard 

Federal INDIANA 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital 

Slate 

Cherokee State Hospital, Cherokee 

Iowa Institute for Feebleminded Children, 

Glonwood 

Federal KENTUCKY 

r. S. PuMic Health Service Hospital, Lexington 
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stale KENTUCKY— Continued 

Western State Hospital, Hopkinsville 

Central State Hospital, Lakeland 

Eastern State Hospital, Lc.xIngton 

Stale MAINE 

Bangor State Hospital, Bangor I.lw 

Fownal State School, Pownal HO 

Federal MARYLAND 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Perry Point 1,291 

State 

Crownsvillo State Hospital, Crownsvllle 

Stale MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston State Hospital, Boston 2,500 

Danvers State Hospital, Danvers , 

Foxboro State Hospital, Foxboro 1.120 

Northampton State Hospital, Northampton... 2,^ 
Taunton State Hospital, Taunton 1.720 

Federal MICHIGAN 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Camp Custer 3.010 

State ^ 

Ionia State Hospital, Ionia ^ 

Kalamazoo State Hospital, Kalamazoo 2,7&7 

Laj>eer State Horae Training School, Lni>ccr.. 

Pontiac State Ho«pItaI, Pontiac 

Traverse City State Hosidtal, Tra^-crsc City.. 2.010 
Yp'ilantl Stale Hospital, Tpsilantl 2,070 

Federal MINNESOTA 

Veterans Admin. Facility, St. Cioiid 1,010 
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St. Peter Slate IIo«pilBl, St. Ptlcr 2^-*- 
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TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS OF MENTAL HOSPITALS— Continued 


Tuberculosis 

Deportment 


eS 

OS' 


Slate 


MISSISSIPPI 


East Mississippi State Hospital, Meridian. 


Federal 


MISSOURI 


Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Spring- 

fleld 

City 

City Scnltariuro, St. Louis 

State NEBRASKA 

Hastings State Hospital, luglesidc 

State NEW JERSEY 

Neff Jersey State Hospital, Greystone Park... 

New Jersey State Hospital, Marlboro 

New Jersey State Hospital, Trenton 

North Jersey Training School, Totowa 

County 

Essex County Hospital. Cedar Grove 

Federal NEW YORK 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Canandaigua 

Stale 

Binghamton State Hospital, Binghamton 

Pilgrim State Hospital, Brentwood 

Central Islip State Hospital, Central Islip — 
Clinton Prison General and Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, Dannemora 

Gowanda State Homcopathie Hospital, Hei- 

math 

Kings Park State Hospital. Kings Park 

Middleton State Homeopathic Hospital, Mid- 
dleton 

Marey State Hospital, Matey 

Institution for Male Defective Delinquents, 

Napanoch 

St. Lawrence State Hospital, Ogdensburg 

Hudson Elver State Hospital, Poughkeepsie... 

Rochester State Hospital, Rochester 

Willard State Hospital, Willard 

Harlem Valley State Hospital, Wingdale 

Slate NORTH DAKOTA 

Grafton State School, Grafton 

Federal OHIO 

Veterans Admin. Facility, ChilHcothc 

State 

Institution for Feebleminded, Columbus 
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OHIO— Continued 

Dayton State Hospital, Dayton 

Columbus State Hospital, Columbus 

Ohio Hospital for Epileptics, Gallipolis 

Massillon State Hospital, Massillon 

Federal PENNSYLVANIA 

Veterans Admin, racility, Coatesville 

State 

AHentoTm State Hospital, Allentoiro 

Danville State Hospital, DanviHe 

Harrisburg State Hospital, Harrisburg........ 

Pennhurst State School, Pennhurst 

Warren State Hospital, Warren 

County 

Blakely Home, Olyphant 

Ketreat ilental Hospital, Retreat.,. 

Allegheny County Home and Hospital for In- 
sane, Woodville 

City 

Pittsburgh City Home and Hospital, Mnyvicw 
Private 

Elrryn Training School, Elwyn 

State RHODE ISLAND 

State Hospital for Mental Diseases, Howard.. 

stale TENNESSEE 

Eastern State Hospital, Khoxvillc 

Central State Hospital, Nashville 

Federal TEXAS 

Veterans Admin. Facility, Waco, 

State 

Rusk State Hospital, Rusk 

State VIRGINIA 

State Colony for Epileptics and Feebleminded, 

Colony 

Central State Hospital. Petersburg 

Western State Hospital, Staunton 

Federal WASHINGTON 

Veterans Admin. Facility, American Lake 

State 

Western State Hospital, Ft. Steilacoom 

Eastern State Hospital, Medical Lake 

Federal WYOMING 

Veterans Admin, Facility, Sheridan 
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OTHER TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS 


State ALABAMA 

Kilby Prison Hospital, Montgomery.., 
County ARKANSAS 

Scbnstlon County Hospital, Ft. Smith, 


Federal CALIFORNIA 

V. S. Penitentiary Hospital, Alcatraz 

State 

Charles L. Xcumlller Memorial Hospital, San 

Quentin 

Private 

Snntc I'c Coast Linos Hospital, Los Angeles.. 

Lane Sanitarium, San Dlogo 

Southern Pacific Gen. Hospital, San Francisco 


Stale COLORADO 

Colorado State Penitentiary Hospital, Canon 

City 

County 

Islond Grove Hospital, Greeley... . 

Private * **’*■•" 

Temple Sanitarium, Englewood 

State CONNECTICUT 

Stale Fri.^on Ho«pita!, Wether- 


Clty district of COLUMBIA 


^'wn'h!nvton“'“"’'''“ Horpital, 


Stale FLORIDA 

norlda State Farm Hospital, Halford, 

Ceunly 

Fmellas County Home, Largo 
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Federal GEORGIA 

U. S. Penitentiary Hospital, Atlanta... 

State IDAHO 

University of Idaho Infirmary, Moscow. 

State ILLINOIS 

HHnoIs State Penitentiary Hospital, Menard.. 

IlUnois State Penitentiary Hospital, Pontiac.. 

Private 

St, Jolin’s Sanitarium, Springfield 

State INDIANA 

Indiana State Reformatory Hospita!, Pen- 
dleton 

State IOWA 

loa'a State College Hospital, Ames 

Men's Reformatory Hospital, Anamosa 

Iowa State Penitentiary Hospital, Ft. Madison. 
Iowa State Soldier's Home Hospital, Marshall- 
towa 

Federal KANSAS 

U. S. Penitentiary Annex Hospital, Ft. 

Leavenworth 

D. S, Penitentiary Hospital, Leavenworth.... 
Slate KENTUCKY 

State I*rison Hospital, La Grange 

Private MAINE 

Rcstland, East Parsonficld 

State MARYLAND 

Maryland Penitentiary Hospital, Baltimore... 

Maryland Houye of Correction, Jos.^up 
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OTHER TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS— Continued 


Tuberculosis 

Department 


Tubcmilo-is 

Depattment 


Private MARYLAND— Continued 

James Lawrence Kernan Hospital, Baltimore.. 
State MASSACHUSETTS 

Hospital of Korlolk State Prison Colony, 

Norfolk 

Private 

Robert Breck Brigham Hospital, Boston 

New England Peabody Home, Newton Center 
Shriner’s Hospital for Crippled Children, 

Springfield 

S,ate MICHIGAN 

Michigan State Prison Hospital, Jackson 

Central Michigan Children’s Hospital, Trav- 
erse City 

Private 

Children’s Hospital, Detroit 

State MINNESOTA 

Minnesota State Reformatory Hospital, St. 

Cloud 

Gilettc State Hospital for Crippled Children, 
St. Paul 

State MISSOURI 

Missouri State Penitentiary Hospital, Jeffer- 
son City '. 

Private 

Missouri Odd Fellows Home and Hospital, 

Liberty 

Missouri Pacific Hospital, St. Louis 

Shrlners' Hospital for Crippled Children, St. 
Louis 

State NEBRASKA 

Nebraska State Penitentiary Hospital 

State new JERSEY 

New Jersey Reformatory Hospital, Rahway... 

New Jersey State Prison Hospital, Trenton... 

State new MEXICO 

New Mexico Penitentiary Hospital, Santa Fe,. 

Private 

A. T. iSt S. F. Hospital, Albuquerque 


State new YORK 

Clinton Prison General and Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, Danncmora 
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Private NEW YORK — Continued 

Seaside Hospital, Staten Island 

State north CAROLINA 

North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital, Gastonia 

County 

Durham County Infirmary, Durham 

Stale ON 10 

Ohio Penitentiary Hospital, Columbus 

Girls Industrial School Hospital, Delaware 

Harmon Hospital, Marysville 

Federal OKLAHOMA 

U. S. Southwestern Reformatory, El Reno 

Stale OREGON 

Oregon State Penitentiary Hospital, Salem.... 

State PENNSYLVANIA 

Western State Penitentiary Hospital, Belie- 

fontc 

State Hospital for Crippled Children, Eliza- 
bethtown 

Eastern State Penitentiary Hospital, Phila- 
delphia 

Western Penitentiary Hospital, Pittsburgh... 
County 

Erie County Home, Girard 

Retreat Home for Chronic Diseases, Retreat.. 
City-County 

Philadelphia County Prison Hospital, Phlln- 

dciphia 

Private 

Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia 

St. Chrlstoplier’s Hospital for Children, 
Ihiladelphia 

Private UTAH 

Primary Children’s Hospital, Salt Lake City.. 

State VERMONT 

Vermont State Prison Hospital, Windsor 

State VIRGINIA 

State Farm Hospital, State Farm 

Federal WASHINGTON 

U. S. Penitentiary Hospital, Steilacoom 

State WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin State Reformatory, Green Bay 

Wisconsin State Prison Hospital, Waupun — 
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PREVENTORIUMS 


ARIZONA 

Pima County Preventorium, Tucson 

CAUFORXIA 

Bloss Memorial Hospital, Atwater 

Chas. S. Howard Foundation, Belmont... 
Thomas B. Swift Preventorium, Clayton.. 

Kern County Preventorium, Keene 

Monrovia Health Camp, Monrovia 

Pasadena Preventorium, Pasadena 

Rest Haven Preventorium, San Diego 

San Mateo Preventorium 

DELAWARE 

Sunnj’hrook Cottage Preventorium, Mar- 

shallton 

FLORIDA 

Hope Haven, JncJcsonville 

GEORGIA 

Kiwanis Sunshine Preventorium, Savannah 

ILLINOIS ^ ^ ^ , 

RfdKC Farm Prevontonum, Deerfield 

MASSACHFSETTS 

Prenderfrast Preventorium, Boston 

AmcTican' Lepion Children*? Billet, Otter 

LaVe 

5IINNF.SOTA 

Children's Preventorium of Ramsey 
County, St, Paul 

^*Nichf and Day Camp for ChlMrro. Pt. 
St. Loui« - 
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NEW JERSEY 

Tuberculosis Preventorium for Children, 
Fnrmtngdalc 


NPAssn 


NEW YORK 

Van Rensselaer Preventorium, Albany 

Ontario County Preventorium, Canan- 
I daigua 
I Chemung- 

I St. Aeath , 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Ft. Totten Preventorium,* Ft. Totten.... 
OHIO 

Children's Fresh Air Camp and Hos- 
pital, Cleveland 

Nightingale Cottage, Reynoldsburg 

PEKKSYLVAKIA 

River Crest Preventorium, Mont Clare... 
Preventorium Unit of Berks County Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, Reading 

RHODE ISI,.A^ND 

Lakeside Home and 3Iary Slurray Preven- 
torium. Hoxsic 

TENNESSEE 

Clieerfleld Farm, Raleigh 

VERMONT 

Cavcricy Preventoriam, Plttsford......... 

UTSCONSIN 

Blue Mound Preventorium, Wauwatosa... 
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THE PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

The American Medical Association advocates: 

1. The establishment of on agency of the federal government 
under which sholl be coordinoted ond odministered oil medical ond 
health functions of the federal government exclusive of those of the 
Army and Navy. 

2. The allotment of such funds os the Congress may moke ovoil* 
able to any state in actual need, for the prevention of disease, the 
promotion of health and the care of the sick on proof of such need. 

3. The principle that the care of the public health and the pro- 
vision of medical service to the sick is primarily a local responsibility. 

4. The development of a mechanism for meeting the needs of 
expansion of preventive medical services with local determination of 
needs and local control of administration. 

5. The extension of medical care for the indigent ond the medi- 
cally indigent with local determination of needs ond locol control of 
administration. 

6. In the extension of medical services to all the people, the 
utmost utilization of guolified medical and hospital facilities olrcody 
established. 

7. The continued development of the private practice of medi- 
cine, subject to such changes os may be necessary to maintain the 
quality of medical services ond to increase their availability. 

8. Exponsion of public health and medical services consistent with 
the American system of democracy. 


THE TUBERCULIN TEST AND X-RAYS IN 
MASS SURVEYS FOR TUBERCULOSIS 

1 uberculins have been used successfully' in the detec 
tion of primary and calcified tuberculous lesions for ; 
generation. Nevertheless, discussion^ still seeks tc 
clarify their value, limitations and relation to the mon 
accurate x-ray film. The problem is less one of ascer- 
taining how many persons have been infected in a given 
community than to select for more careful study a rela- 
tively small number of suspected persons from a large 
number of people who are presumably well; especially 
IS It important to isolate those tvkh really active pul- 
monary lesions. In view of the general decline of tuber- 
ailosis and the lessened opportunity for reinfection, the 


'\. r-dnitr; Ijnnt, Charts L® tiarin 

ra Tuberculin Tc<iinc V ' L Rodnsuei: A Symposiu 
(Dec.) 1S09. ’ ® ““ X-Rnymg, Am. Rev. Tubcrc. 40! 6( 


number of nonreactors to tuberculin may be expected 
to increase. Whether or not the percentage of the 
tuberculin positive in a community will decline pro- 
portionately with the death rate is problematic. Con- 
ceivably, tuberculin reactions may eventually become 
negative in all cases of calcified primary lesions if 
further infection does not occur. 

The overwhelming majority of patients with frank 
tuberculosis react even to small doses of most tuber- 
culins on the market. It is claimed that proved records 
do not exist of the development of the disease in the 
absence of a positive reaction and consequently that a 
negative tuberculin test excludes active tuberculosis 
with a high degree of probability. Tuberculin tests are 
regarded by individual proponents as diagnostically 
reliable in from 90 to 95 per cent of primary and cal- 
cified lesions in mass surveys in which special hazards 
do not exist. The failure to disclose the residual cases 
is attributed chiefly to the fact that persons previously 
tuberculin positive become tuberculin negative. Among 
2,490 persons examined by the staff of the Henry 
Phipps Institute of the University of Pennsylvania and 
found positive to tuberculin on the first or a subsequent 
examination, 276 (11 per cent) became negative either 
transiently or for the remainder of the period of obser- 
vation. The initial intensity of the disease and the 
degree of household exposure had much to do with 
the waning allergy. Tuberculin anergy in certain well 
known clinical conditions does not enter into the discus- 
sion. The conviction that the tuberculin test is rarely 
negative in the presence of significant tuberculosis 
acquires support from a survey of 500 adults tested at 
the Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, with the x-rays 
in which nine failed to respond to the usual doses. 
Retesting by means of 10 mg. of old tuberculin brought 
out one more positive response. AH of the nonreactors, 
except one, had the disease in tiie terminal stage. On 
the other liand, in a survey of 4,271 white persons with 
calcifications but without evidence of manifest tuber- 
culosis conducted m Giles County, Tenn., the incidence 
of a tuberculin-negative response was 34.2 per cent. 
This lack of tuberculous specificity occurred at all ages. 
Results like these clearly place the burden of proof on 
the determination that all such lesions are tuberculous. 

Tuberculin allergy may be so universal in adolescents 
and adults in certain geographic areas such as Puerto 
Rico that the tuberculin test has little validity beyond 
the age of 10. Possibly in mass surveys a large number 
of the population may refuse the needle, as in the survey 
at Hagerstown, Md., where 40 per cent voiced their 
refusal. It is conceded that tuberculin tests are unusu- 
ally advantageous in infants because of the difficulty of 
securing uniformly good x-ray films of the chest. Their 
usefulness for control purposes is challenged in school 
children and adolescents because of the low incidence of 
active disease compared with the number of infections. 
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In 1,542 school children between the ages of 10 and 19 
given the tuberculin test in Philadelphia, only fourteen 
cases of “manifest tuberculosis” were discovered, a ratio 
of 108 to 1. Single dose Mantoux testing is regarded by 
one investigator as a reasonably effective screen for case 
finding when the cost limits the number of x-ray exami- 
nations. Criticisms voiced against defects inherent in 
tuberculin testing, such as lack of standardization of 
tuberculin preparations, lack of uniformity of dosage 
and the varying classifications of the degree of reaction, 
are not new and will speed improvements of the technic. 

The x-ray film is still the basic tool in case finding. 
An x-ray e.xamination can be carried out with less 
inconvenience to the public and requires fewer visits. It 
possesses greater accuracy’-. The cost, to be sure, is 
greater. It is not free from certain imperfections, for it 
may reveal too much and again too little. Interference 
with accuracy may arise from the fact that not all 
calcium deposits discovered are tuberculous or that a 
complete view of the lung field may be obstructed by 
mediastinal and heart shadows or be due to the lack of 
experience required to interpret the film correctly. 
Ordinary lesions may often be present elsewhere than 
in the visual pulmonary field and reinfection may be 
hidden. The x-ray film, moreover, does not reveal 
infection until after it has caused a shadow in the lung. 
An instance is cited from the Santa Clara County Sana- 
torium at San Jose, Calif., in which a pregnant woman 
negative on x-ray examination proved positive to the 
tuberculin test. Further examination revealed that the 
husband harbored an occult minimal tuberculosis with 
positive sputum. A legitimate inference would be that 
a man’s prophylaxis against tuberculosis, like his educa- 
tion, should begin before he is born. Only two deaths 
from tuberculosis in the first j'ear of life have been 
reported since 1934 for Santa Clara County, with a 
mixed urban and rural population of 160,000. Early 
diagnosis permitted the early institution of collapse 
therapj- and a normal pregnancy without extension of 
the pulmonary disease. 

New types of x-ray examination intended to reduce 
the cost of mass surve3-s, such as the fluoroscope, sen- 
sitized paper, the use of 14 b}- 14 films instead of the 
usual 14 by 17 (resulting in a saving of 20 per cent 
in film cost) and miniature chest films made by photo- 
graphing tlie fluoroscopic image on 4 b}' 5 inch films, 
offer inviting prospects of economy. The praise of the 
fluoroscope is sung as a case-finding mechanism for 
the geographic area in which tuberculin allergj' in 
adolescents and adults is universal, and fluoroscopes are 
reported to be installed in every public health unit. A 
leading insurance company known for its investigations 
in public health is reported as having made fluoroscopic 
examinations of 25,000 persons at an average cost of 
15 cents. It also found that an accurate diagnosis as to 
the presence or absence of pulmonary tuberculosis could 
be made with the fluoroscope alone in 87 per cent of 


2,603 persons examined. In a cooperative sur\-ey made 
by the Michigan State Health Department, the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the Michigan Sugar Beet 
Growers Association, 4,000 Mexicans to be transported 
for summer work were examined witli tlie newest type 
of portable fluoroscope and eighty-one cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis were discovered. When the less 
expensive methods of x-ray examinations are perfected, 
the tuberculin test may be confined to the determination 
of tuberculous infections in infants and young children 
and to cases of atypical lesions in adults harboring 
tubercle bacilli. In doubtful cases, confirmation will 
continue to be sought in tuberculin, sputum analysis 
and other clinical evidence. Preliminary tuberculin 
screening may continue to hold the field for some time. 


ALLERGY AND ANAPHYLAXIS IN 
TUBERCULOSIS 

The debated question as to whether allergic and 
anaphylactic manifestations in experimental tuberculosis 
are basically similar or different bas been reinvestigated 
by Corper.^ His results strongly support the view that 
the phenomena are of fundamentally different nature. 
Significant facts partly here reported and partly cited 
seem to establish the following facts : Guinea pigs which 
receive intravenous injections of protein from tubercle 
bacilli are sensitized so that typical anaphylactic sliocb 
is caused by later injection of this protein. The sensi- 
tization can be transferred passively to normal guniM 
pigs with the blood. However, guinea pigs renclerc 
“allergic” by infection with a strain of tubercle bad i 
of low virulence do not demonstrate the characteristic 
anaphylactic type of hypersensitiveness when injectci 
with the tuberculoprotein. In appropriate amounts t ic 
latter will kill such pigs, but only after several hours/ 
a type of death in clear contrast to the rapidly occurnno 
death of anaphylaxis. 

By an ingenious experiment Corper was able ^ 
induce the t\vo types of sensitization in the suffie 
raal. In a typical experiment a pair of guinea 
were made allergically sensitive by infection "i 
milliontli of a milligram of virulent human type 
bacilli. One of these had previously been given a 
anapbylactically sensitizing dose of tuberculoprote'e 
Three months after the infection with tubercle ^ 
each pig was given O.S mg. of tuberculoprotein. 
animal not sensitized before its injection died five bonr 
later from the general reaction characteristic of allcrg)’ 
in the skin-sensitive animal. The other was tliroum 
immediately into acute anaphylactic shock but rccO' 
ered, only to die from tlic more protracted shock ch-c^ 
acteristic of allergic response and in exactly the J-'U'" 
length of time as the other animal. 

1. Corper, II. J.: AnalyM\ of the Tulz-rclc V '■ 

ProcIuct4 by Immune. Allerxic anti Anaphj lactic Ttst^i ^ ‘ 
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Naturally such an experiment should be repeated to 
make certain that the result can be considered a con- 
stant phenomenon. Corper’s report, however, adds new 
evidence to the growing view that tuberculin allergy 
and anaphylactic shock are basically different. The 
results have definite connotations for our understanding 
of resistance, for, as he points out, the allergic sensitiza- 
tion is at least associated with increased resistance to 
infection, whereas animals sensitized only anaphylac- 
tically, by injection of the protein without infection, 
display no increased resistance. For the latter the 
bacillary body seems vital. 


Current Comment 


TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITALIZATION 
In the survey of tuberculosis hospitalization by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals published 
in this issue of The Journal, it is shown that the sana- 
toriums, tuberculosis departments and preventoriums 
admitted 122,342 patients in 1938, treated 202,021 and 
maintained an average daily census of 79,300. This 
represents an annual expenditure of over seventy million 
dollars for hospital care, not including the loss of earn- 
ing power of the patients or the care of dependents. 
Tuberculosis is therefore still a great economic problem. 
The survey reveals also an increasing use of sanatorium 
facilities for far advanced cases, a trend which will aid 
in decreasing dangerous foci of infection. However, 
the continued hospitalization of nontuberculous children 
in some of the sanatoriums for adult tuberculosis is 
fraught with danger if separate units are not maintained. 
When additional beds are required for the care of 
patients it would seem logical to convert preventorium 
units to sanatorium use, for the isolation of open cases 
has proved more effective in the prophylaxis of tuber- 
culosis than the hospitalization of tuberculous contacts. 
There are 98,801 beds available in this country for 
tuberculous patients, including 4,830 assigned to preven- 
torium care. While additional beds are needed in various 
coiuinunities, the evaluation of sanatorium needs can 
better be assigned to members of the medical profession 
and other agencies familiar with local conditions. Insti- 
tutional care is a vital factor in the prevention and 
treatment of tuberculosis. From an epidemiologic point 
of view, segregation and therapy accomplish the same 
result in removing foci of infection from the community, 
and that is the essence of tuberculosis control. 


INTERNAL PRESSURE WAVES OF 
MUSCLE MOTION 

To the physician abnormal spasms and dvstrophy of 
muscles arc significant in diagnosis. The tone of muscle 
is an index of health. Any contribution to the under- 
b jj'S nicchanics of motion in muscles is clinically sig- 
nificant. A full explanation of muscular contraction 
involves research in histology, physiologv, chemistn% 
roentgenology and other fields. There is' no adequate 
cxiilanntion at present of the mechanism by which 
■shortening, firmness and strength of muscle arc pro- 


duced, the nature of the energy thus transformed into 
mechanical work and the relation of this energy’ to the 
chemical reactions that take place in the stimulated 
muscle. The measurable manifestations of energy that 
are observed in the contracting muscle are the changes 
in chemical constitution, electrical potential, heat and 
mechanical work. The purely physiologic approach to 
the problem of motion in muscles pushes the refine- 
ments of analysis into time rather than space. Even 
if one knew precisely at what stage the chemical energy 
that is transformed into mechanical work is liberated 
one would still fail to know the actual machinery of 
contraction. The histologic method has made little 
advance in our knowledge of the structure of muscle 
during relative rest and variable degrees of motion. 
The recent demonstrations by Carey ^ that there is mul- 
tiplication of the transverse muscle striae associated 
with a sudden rise in temperature within phy’siologic 
limits and that prolonged cooling results in subtraction 
point to an intimate association between these periodic 
muscle structures and the rate of rhythmic chemical 
change. The muscle striae are apparently not fixed 
static membranes but are the structural expressions of 
an underlying dynamic mechanism. Carey and Zeit,- 
furthermore, have demonstrated that the strongly’ active 
musde fibers have their inorganic salts arranged in an 
alternate series of waves of condensations and rarefac- 
tions. Elsewhere in this issue of The Journal, Carey ® 
presents additional experimental evidence that different 
chemical reactions in gels confined within microscopic 
capillary glass tubules with dimensions approaching 
those of a skeletal muscle fiber are associated with peri- 
odic stratifications similar in arrangement and number 
to the cross striae and contraction waves in smooth and 
skeletal muscles. He observes a moving explosive rvave 
front in the microcapillary glass tubules which he inter- 
prets as a result of the multiple microscopic pressure 
waves associated with the periodic mass action of chem- 
ical changes. The phenomenon of “interference,” which 
is a crucial test of wave mechanics, appears to be dem- 
onstrated for both the striae in muscle and those in 
gels confined in microscopic glass tubules under ade- 
quate physical and chemical conditions. If future 
research confirms these observations and interpretations, 
a start will have been made in bridging the important 
gap in normal and abnormal muscle motions as regards 
the means by which chemical energy' is ti'ansformed 
into mechanical energy. There appear to be concomi- 
tant microscopic waves of internal compression asso- 
ciated with chemical reactions. The detection of these 
micromechanical waves is dependent on confining the 
chemical reactions of the gel within a microcapillary’ 
tubular space which orients and concentrates the pres- 
sure waves expressed as alternate dark and light bands 
of variable number and patterns in both microscopic 
glass tubules and muscle fibers and fibrils. 

1. Carey, E. J.: Thermal and CapiHary Effects on tbe Quantitative 
VariahtlUy and Orientation of Muscle Cross Striae, Anat. Rcc. 73 
(supp. 2);ll (March) 3939. 

2. Catty, E. J., and ZciU Walter: Micro-lncincration of Actiy^e 
Smooth. Transitional and Skeletal Muscles, Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & 
Med, 41:31 (May) 3939, 

3. Carey, E, J.: Eie^eganj; and Mu«c1c Pres-sure Waves, this issue 

p. 753. 
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MEDICAL BILLS IN CONGRESS 

Change in Status. — S. 685, proposing to create a Bureau of 
'Water Pollution Control in the Public Health Service, passed 
the Senate ifay 1, 1939, and was thereafter reported to the 
House of Representatives with recommendation that it pass. 
Among other things, this bill provided for federal grants-in-aid 
to assist states, municipalities and public bodies to construct 
treatment works to prevent pollution of navigable waters. On 
February 20 the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
recommended in a supplemental report that the grants-in-aid 
provision be stricken from the bill and that there be substituted 
an authorization whereby the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion may make loans to finance the construction of treatment 
works. 

Bills Introduced. — S. 3415, introduced by Senator Schwellen- 
bach, Washington, proposes to authorize the Secretary of 
Interior to establish, construct, equip and operate a hospital for 
the legally adjudged insane of Alaska, the hospital to be con- 
structed at Bellingham, Wash. H. R. 8378, introduced by 
Representative Lea, California, proposes that the Secretary of 
Labor be directed to cancel the outstanding order and warrant 
of deportation in the case of Dr. Filiberto A. Bonaventura, 
H. R. 8542, introduced, by request, by Representative May, 
Kentucky, proposes to authorize the appointment of female 
dietitians and female physical therapy aides in the Medical 
Department of the Army. H. R. 8547, introduced by Represen- 
tative Starnes, Alabama, proposes to authorize loans to public 
bodies and nonprofit organizations for hospital, water, sewer, 
stream pollution control and related projects and facilities, 
H. R. 8613, introduced by Representative 'Fan Zandt, Pennsyl- 
vania, proposes that any person who served as a member of the 
army nurse corps or of the navy nurse corps during the World 
VVar and continuously thereafter until May 13, J926, and who 
was, prior to June 20, 1930, separated from the corps by reason 
of physical disability incurred in line of duty, shall, on her 
application therefor, be entitled to be placed on the retired list 
of the Nurse Corps. H. R. 8615, introduced by Representative 
Marcantonio, New York, proposes that the 'VVorks Progress 
Administration shall immediately employ not less than 3,000,000 
persons and that there be created a Federal Unemployment 
Assistance Administration to distribute grants of unemployment 
assistance to the various states that have set up a state relief 
plan in compliance with the standards approved by the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Administration. Among other things, the 
bill provides, relief plans must provide medical or surgical treat- 
ment or care by pht'sicians or institutions of the relief recipient’s 
choice, subject to a schedule of uniform fees as determined by 
the local relief administration. H. R. 8631, introduced by Repre- 
sentative South, Texas, proposes a federal appropriation of 
$450,000 to construct a domiciliary unit at the veterans’ facility 
at Legion, Te.\-as, of sufficient capacity to accommodate 400 

veterans. distriCT OF COLUMBIA 

Bills Introduced. — S. 3425, introduced by Senator King, Utah, 
and H. R. S5S7, introduced by Representative Kennedy, Jfary- 
land, propose to provide for the reorganization of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. Among other things, these 
bills provide that in selecting a health officer the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia may request the President of the 
United States to designate an officer from among the medical 
officers in the United States Army Jfedical Corps, the United 
States Xa\-y Medical Corps or the United States Public Health 
Service, and that the President, in his discretion, may designate 
such an officer who shall, during the time specified by the Presi- 
dent, be health officer of the District. These bills also propose 
to abolish the office of coroner and to establish tlic office of 
medical examiner to function under the direction of a chief 
medical examiner appointed by the Commissioner.* of the District 
and who must be “a doctor of medicine and a skilled pathologist 


with not less than two years’ actual e-vperience as a patholojisL" 
A new License Department, it is proposed, will be creato! n 
which will devolve the duties heretofore e.xerciscd by wfe 
boards, departments, offices and commissions, including tk 
Commission on Licensure to Practice the Healing Arts. Tt: 
Commissioners of the District will be authorized to appeir; 
licensing and examining boards. 


STATE MEDICAL LEGISLATION 


Kentucky 

Bills Introduced. — H. 403 proposes that no physician, chiro- 
practor, osteopath, chiropodist, dentist or pharmacist shall prac- 
tice his occupation or profession until he has first paid 56 atl 
obtained a license from the county court clerk of the count)' 
wherein he propaoses to practice. H. 446 proposes to cmcl a 
law regulating the manufacture, sale, distribution and adycrii.dn; 
of foods, drugs, cosmetics and therapeutic devices "which iWi 
be uniform in principle with the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938 and with the Federal Trade Cdtnniissioii M 
to the e,Ktent to which it outlaws the false advertising of looa, 
drugs, devices and cosmetics." S. 199 and H. 438 propose P 
regulate the construction and operation of hospitals, both pnvak 
and governmental, and clinics and require them to be 
annually by the state board of health. 

Bill Passed. — H. 340 passed the house and senate to awwd 
the law proliibiting the issuance of a license to marry un ess 
each party to the proposed marriage presents a physit'W 
certificate as to freedom from venereal disease by pfoposi » 
that the physician’s certificate must state that the party is ^ 
from any stage of syphilis infection which is or is liW) 
become communicable. 

Mississippi _ 

Bills Introduced. — H. 381 proposes to prohibit the ^ 
or distribution of contraceptive devices or any jjj 

rubber or skin goods for the prevention of venereal i 
except by a licensed physician or a licensed 
proposes to create a charity hospital to be known as , 
Mississippi Charity Hospital and to be of sufficient p 
to care for 150 patients or more. H. 261 ' i.-n tc 

than 0.15 per cent of alcoholic content in the blooo 
prima facie evidence of intoxication. 

Bill Passed. — H. ISO passed the house, 
ing to prohibit the retail sale or distribution of cr 

and any compound, manufacture, salt, derivative, ' 
preparation of barbituric acid, except on the written P 
of a licensed physician, dentist or veterinarian, The j ., 
proposes to make it unlawful for any person to jn,- 

possession or custody any drug or medicine j,,- a 

quantity of barbituric acid, unless it has been prcscri 
physician, dentist or veterinarian. 


New York ,. 

Bills Introduced. — S. 1100 and A. 1339 propose 
public expense for the correction by surgical or . ’^1 
ment and care, or by hospitalization, of remedial pbysiea ^ ^ 
or remedial physical disability of physically fz 

unemployed persons in such manner as reasonably 
expected to fit them for remunerative occupations or 
ment. A. 1477, to supplement the M'orUnicn's compensa 
proposes that every employ ee mentally' disabled as a ^ 
an accident arising out of and in the course of his 
shall be entitled to receive, -without any deductions ir 
amount of compensation payable to liim, medical care, 
tenance and attendance in a public bosplla! or iustdotion,^^ 
expense of his employer, until such time as the 
discharged as cured. S. 1220 proposes to permit 1';- 
hypodermic syringes and hypodermic needles to podiatm 
out the written order of a duly licensexi physician or vcteri - 
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Rhode Island 

Bill Introduced.— S. 131 proposes to grant to physicians treat- 
ing persons injured by reason of an accident not covered by the 
workmen's compensation act liens on all rights of action, judg- 
ments, settlements or compromises accruing to the injured per- 
sons by reason of their injuries. 

Virginia 

Bills Introduced.— S. 253 proposes to authorize the operation 
of such nonprofit hospital and medical service plans as may be 


approved by the state corporation commission. H. 338 proposes 
to appropriate annually to the state board of health §1,000 for 
the purchase and distribution without charge of insulin to 
licensed physicians treating indigent patients suffering from dia- 
betes mellitus. S. 186 proposes that whenever in a civil or 
criminal proceeding issues arise on what the court deems expert 
evidence desirable the court may, on its own motion or on 
the motion of either party to the proceeding, appoint one or 
more experts, not exceeding three on each issue, to testify at 
the trial. 


OFFICIAL NOTES 


THE NEW YORK SESSION 
Hotels in New York 

On advertising page 41 of this issue of The Jouhnai- is 
printed a list of New York hotels and rates for rooms that has 
been furnished by the Subcommittee on 
Hotels of the Local Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 

The form printed in the advertising pages 
may be clipped and, when it has been prop- 
erly filled in, should be sent at once to Dr. 
Peter Irving, Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Hotels of the Local Committee on Arrangements, Room 1036, 
233 Broadway, New York. 

Meeting Places 

lileeting places at the annual session of the American Medical 
Association, to be held in New York June 10 to 14, will be as 
follows : 

House of Delegates; The Waldorf-Astoria, Basildon and 
Jade rooms. 

General Scienijfic Meetings : The Waldorf-Astoria, Ball- 
room, and the Commodore, Grand Ballroom. 

Registration and Scientific and Technical Exhibits; 
Grand Central Palace, 

Symposium on Health Education : Hotel Roosevelt, Grand 
Ballroom. 

Woman's Auxiliary : Hotel Pennsylvania. 



sections of the scientific assembly 
Practice of Medicine: The Waldorf-Astoria, Ballroom. 

Surgery, General and Abdominal : The Commodore, Grand 
Ballroom, 

Obstetrics and Gynecology : The Commodore, Grand Ball- 
room. 

OpiiTHALjtOLOGV: Hotel Roosevelt, Grand Ballroom, 

Laryngology, Otology and Rhinology; Hotel Roosevelt, 
Grand Ballroom. 

Pediatrics: The ^^^^ldorf-Astoria, Ballroom. 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics; The BiUmore, IMusic 
Room. 

Patholocv and Physiology: The Biltmore, ifusic Room. 
Nervous and iMental Diseases: The Biltmore. Ballroom. 

Dermatology and SvriiiLOLocv: The Commodore, West 
Ballroom. 

Preventive and Industrial ifEDiciNE and Public Health: 
Hotel Roosevelt, Hendrik Hudson Room. 

Urologv: The Commodore, West Ballroom. 

ORTnoPEDic Surgery: The Biltmore, Ballroom. 

Hotel Roosevelt, 

R.sdiologv: The Commodore, East Ballroom. 

Anesthesia: The 

Commodore, East Ballroom. 


ADDRESSES BY OFFICIAL STAFF 
Dr. Paul C. Barton; 

March 19 — Open meeting under auspices of St. Joseph Clini- 
cal Society, St. Joseph, Mo. 

March 20 — St. Joseph Clinical Society. 

March 20 — ^Woman's Auxiliary to Buchanan County Medical 
Society, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Dr. W. W. Bauer: 

March 4- S — General Advisory Committee on Maternal and 
Child Welfare Services, Children's Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

March 10 — KoIIege Klub, Evanston, 111. 

March II — Automotive Boosters Club No. 7, Chicago. 
March 12 — Bryn Alawr Parent Teacher Association, Chicago. 
March 26 — Allegheny County Medical Society Auxiliary, 
Pittsburgh. 

April 1 — ^AVoman's Club, Stevens Point, Wis. 

April 1 — Rotary Club, Stevens Point, Wis. 

April • 1 — High School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

April 2 — Portage County Medical Society and Auxiliary, 

Stevens Point, Wis. 

April 2 — ^Teacher’s College, Stevens Point, Wis. 

April 2 — Kiwanis Club, Stevens Point, Wis. 

April 3 — ^Wilmette Woman's Club, Wilmette, 111. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein: 

March 3 — Bloomington Forum, Bloomington, 111. 

March S — ^Fort Smith Junior College, Fort Smith, Ark. 
March 10— South Parkway Branch of the Y. W. C. A., 
Chicago. 

March 11 — Uniontown Community Forum, Uniontown, Pa. 
March 14 — Illinois State Medical Society, Danville, III. 
March 20 — Temple Isaiah Israel, Chicago. 

March 26 — Executives Club, Knoxville, Tenn. 

March 27 — Executives Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

March 31 — Academy of Aledicine, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. R, G. Leland; 

March 2— Professional Students Clinic. Y. M. C. A., Chicago. 
Dr, Paul A. Teschner: 

March 4 — North End Woman's Club, Chicago. 

March 6 — Marinette County Medical Society Auxiliary and 
Woman's Club, Marinette, Wis. 

Dr. Nathan B, Van Etten: 

Alarch 2 — Dinner to Dr. Emily Barringer by Kingston Hos- 
pital at New York Academy of Medicine, New 
York. 

Alarch 6 — ^Lecture on Ethics, New York University School 
of Aledicine, New York. 

March 9 Dinner Class of 1890, Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, New York. 

March 11 — New York Society of Aledical Jurisprudence, New 
York. 

March 13 — Lecture on Ethics, New York University School 
of Medicine, New York. 

Afarch 14 — ^West Side Clinical Society, New York. 

Alarch 19 — ^American Dental Association, Baltimore. 

Alarch 25 — Radio Broadcast, New York University, New 
York. 
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Medical News 


(Physicians will confer a favor by sending for 

THIS DEPARTMENT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS 
GENERAL interest: SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETY ACTIV- 
ITIES, NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH.) 


ALABAMA 

Personal. — Dr. Roy J. Settle, formerly of Inman, S. C. 
has been elected health officer of Clarke County, succeeding 
Dr. Benjamin S. Black, Gi'ove Hill, who resigned to enter 

private practice in Chicago. Dr. John A. Kenney, formerly 

medical director of the Community Hospital, Newark, N. J., 
has been appointed to a similar position at the John A. Andrew 

Memorial Hospital, Tuskegee Institute. Franklin A. Clark, 

of the U. S. Public Health Service, has been appointed director 
of the division of inspection of the state department of health, 
succeeding C. A. Abele, Ch.E., who left to become director of 
the division of dairy products of the Chicago Board of Health, 

newspapers reported, January 18. Dr. William M. Askew 

Jr., formerly of Auburn, has been named health officer of Butler 
County, succeeding Dr. Thomas C. Elliott, Greenville, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 

Course in Psychotherapy. — Announcement is made that 
the course on psychotherapy in general practice at Mount Zion 
Hospital, San Francisco, will be given Alarch 7, 14, 21 and 
28 instead of March 6, 13, 20 and 27 as heretofore announced. 
Additional information may be obtained from Dr. Jacob Kasa- 
nin, chief of the psychiatry service at the hospital, corner of 
Post and Scott streets, San Francisco. 

Director of Child Guidance Clinic. — Dr. Hale F. Shirley, 
assistant professor of psychiatry. State University of Iowa 
College of Medicine, Iowa City, has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychiatry and pediatrics and director of the new 
child guidance clinic at Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine. The Commonwealth Fund recently gave a grant of 
$10,000 a year for three years to finance the clinic under the 
direction of the departments of psychiatry and pediatrics. The 
new clinic will be an expansion of the present work on behavior 
problems and will provide opportunities for graduate and under- 
graduate training of physicians in this field. Dr. Shirley' grad- 
uated at the State University of Iowa College of Medicine in 
1927. 

Society News. — Dr. Charles E. Smith, San Francisco, 
addressed the Kern County Medical Society in Bakersfield, 
January IS, on “Coccidioidal Granuloma in Relation to Ery- 
thema A^odosum.” ^At a meeting of the Riverside Count}' 

Medical Association in Riverside, January 8, Dr. Robert W. 
Lamson, Los Angeles, spoke on “Allergy in General Practice.” 
Dr. Charles W. Barnett, San Francisco, discussed treat- 
ment of syphilis before the Yuba-Sutter Jledical Society in 

Mar}'sville, January 9. At a meeting of the Los Angeles 

Society of Ophthalmolog}', February 26, the speakers included 
Drs. Helen L. Hopkins on “Hysterical Amblyopia in Children” 
and Harry F. Dietrich, “Arterial Hypertension in Children.” 
The Los Angeles Heart Association was addressed, Feb- 
ruary 14, among others, by Drs. Robert W. Langley on 
“Mediastinal Tumor Associated with Auricular Fibrillation” 
and Edward W. Boland, “Ox}gen for the Relief of Pain in 
Coronary Thrombosis.” 


CONNECTICUT 

Dr. Bayne-Jones Declines Reappointment as Dean. — 
Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, since 1935 dean of Yale University 
School of Medicine, New Haven, has found it impossible to 
accept reappointment to this position, it is announced. His 
time will be devoted to other positions as chairman of the 
executive committee of the division of medicine and public 
health of the president’s committee on university development, 
as director of the board of scientific advisers of the Jane Coffin 
Childs Memorial Fund for Medical Research and as professor 
of bacteriolog}'. Dr. Bayne-Jones was chosen unanimously for 
reappointmenV by his colleagues on the board of permanent 
officers of the medical school, by the president and by the 
corporation of the universit}'. He graduated at ^ale m 1910 
and from Johns Hopkins University School of Medic.^ m 
1914 He joined the li.ale laculty in 1932. He has sen ed as 
profcs'or of bacteriolog}-. University of Rochester Sch^l of 
Medicine. Rochester, N. Y., and director ol the R^ester 
Health Bureau Laboratories, among other activities. He was 


chairrnan of the division of medical sciences. National Reisre'-. 
Council, 1932-1933; member of the Council on Pharmaev ri 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association, 19Jil514 
president of the Society of American Bacteriologists, 19.’9-I!.»'', 
and of the American Association of Immunologists, 1930-193!. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Life Membership in District Society.— Eight nicrakn 
of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia nw 
recently elevated to life membership. The eight physicians ar; 
Drs. Thomas Dowling, Wilmington, Del. ; Thomas A. Groover, 
Robert S. Lamb, Carl S. Keyser, Frederick H. Morhn, 
Charles S. White, Harry Hurtt and Henry A. Polkinhom. To 
receive this honor it is necessary to be an active member c; 
the society for forty years. 

Society News. — The Medical Society of the District (i 
Columbia was addressed, February 28, by Drs. George W. 
Thorn, Baltimore, on “Clinical Considerations Regarding tk 
Use of Desoxycorticosterone Acetate Therapy in Addhoai 
Disease” and Alva D. Daughton, “Simmond’s Disease: Prei- 
entation of a Proved Case with Consideration of a Differcnta! 
Diagnosis.” The section on gastro-enterology presented i 
symposium and panel discussion on peptic ulcer before he 
society, February 14; the speakers were Drs. Ernest H. 
Gaither, Baltimore, on “Comparative Analysis of the 
of Various Forms of Medical Management of Peptic Ul«t 
and George P. Muller, Philadelphia, “End Results and u 

Surgical Approach to Peptic Ulcer.” Dr. Francis C. 

Philadelphia, discussed “Coronary Diseases” before ™ 
medical and dental officers on duty in the District ol Coluirto 
and vicinity at the U. S. Naval Medical School, Washingtcn. 
February 5. 

ILLINOIS 


Postgraduate Conference.— The third of a seri« of P ■ • 
graduate conferences sponsored by the TIbnois State .. 
Society will be held at DuQuoin, March 7. Dr. .; 
Edwards, Pinckneyville, president of the Perry' County . 
cal Society, will preside. The speakers will include; 

Dr. Andy Hall Jr., St. Louis, Urinary Tract Inlf'*,!?''*;, of lit 
Dr. Clinton \V. Lane, St. Louis, Diagnosis and Treatmeal 
Common Skin Diseases. . , ... .i,,— 

Dr. Joseph C. Jaudon, St. Louis, Problems_ of the bey™ ■ 

Dr. Robert S. BergholT, Chicago, heart clinic (four pa* .t 

Dr. Frederick H. Falls, Chicago, Management of Abortion ,,j 

Dr. Francis J. Dean Sauer, St. Louis, Hand Infections, 

Treatment. 

Dr. Philip H. Krettscher, Chicago, Fracture Problems. 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo, Rochester, Jtinn., Preoperative ana vo 

Care of the Surgical Case. . . r- ine Dlsordtn- , 

Dr. James H. Hutton. Chicago, Diagnosis of End^r Insurance m 
Dr. Edwin S. Hamilton, Kankakee, Voluntary Heaiin 
Illinois. 


Chicago . J 

Public Meeting on Cancer — Plummer 
ture. — The Henry Schmitz Memorial Lecture wi G 

by Dr. Francis Carter Wood at a public meeting, . 
sponsored by the cancer research committee^ ot i 
Woman’s Club and the Chicago Medical Society, 
will discuss cancer. The meeting will be held at i q.;. 
club following an all day clinical session. , jn hwef 

cago Medical Society will hold a reception and dmn 
of Dr. Wood, who is director of the inan; 

Research at Columbia University College JUtrr 
Surgeons, New York. Dr. James Randolph \i 
instructor in dermatology. Rush Rfedical College, j. 

the Mary Rcdfield Plummer Memorial Lecture. 
the woman’s club on "Primary Cancer of the Skin. ^ 
Selection of Pioneer Physicians. — In an p Dr. 

Rosenwald Afuscum of Science and Industry. trt 

’William Allen Pusey, Chicago, a former Preside 
American Medical Association, gave his choice 9 . ij.; 
leaders of Chicago’s early medical history. They i' 

Daniel Brainard, 1835 to 1866. 

John Evans, 1845 to 1858. 

Xalhan S. Davis, 1849 to 1904. 

John H. Rauch, 1857 to 1894. 

Christian Fenper, 1878 to 1902. 

Frank Billinps, 1881 to 1932. 

Ludvip llektocn, 1887 to the present. , 

The lecture, entitled “High Lights in the Uistor) niia- 
Medicine” was presented under the auspices .f Cr" 

Historical Society, the Society of Medical Uis*”^ 1^,, (i r 
cago and the Institute of Medicine of Ojicago. j pu--" 
lecture a reception was held in honor of Dr. and . 
and a tour made to see the medical c.xliibits at ti-'- 
wiiicli are being transferred into new quarters. 
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NEW YORK 

Society News.— Dr. David Wolin, Rochester, addressed the 
Rochester Pathological Society, January 9, on "Clinical Aspects 

of Blood Diseases in Children.” The Medical Society of 

the County of Monroe, the Rochester Academy of Medicine 
and the University of Rochester School of Medicine spon- 
sored a public meeting, January 28, with John R. Murlin, 
Ph.D., professor of physiology at the university, as the speaker 

on “The Place of Vitamins in Normal Nutrition.” Drs. 

Daniel B. Peeler and John A. Lichty Jr., addressed the Roch- 
ester Pediatric Society, January 12, on “Hypoglycemia” and 
“Recent Studies of Nephritis” respectively. 

New York City 

Science Writer Honored. — ^^Villiam L. Laurence, science 
news reporter of the New York Times, received the 1940 fel- 
lowship of the American Institute of the City of New York 
at a dinner at the Hotel Pierre February 1. Mr. Laurence 
was presented for the award by Oscar Riddle, Ph.D., of the 
research staff of the Carnegie Institution for Experimental 
Evolution, Cold Spring Harhor, L. I. His citation was “for 
a long-sustained pre-eminent record of reporting brilliantly to 
the daily press the achievements of science and technology.” 

Meeting on Tuberculosis and Heart Disease. — The 
thirty-eighth annual meeting of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, including the Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
Conference of New York and the New York Heart Associa- 
tion, will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania March 5. Among 
the speakers will be: 

Drs. James Burns Amberson Jr. and Carl Muschenheim, Detecting and 
Controlling Tuberculosis Among Hospital Personnel. 

Dr. Herbert R, Edwards and ^Ir. Matthew Well, third vice presi* 
dent, American Federation of Labor, The Labor Unions in Tuber- 
culosis Control. 

Dr. Henry D. Chadwick, Boston, The Tuberculosis Program in These 
Changing Times. 

Dr. Homer F. Swift, Public Health Aspects of Rheumatic Disease. 


Spring Course in Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
— Drs. Meyer Wiener, professor of clinical ophthalraolc-^ 
Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, i-d 
Marvin F. Jones, formerly professor of otolaryngolog)-, Xs 
York Post-Graduate Medical School, will be the guest speaktn 
at the fifth annual spring postgraduate course ot the Oregca 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. The crane 
will be given in cooperation with the University oi Oregra 
Medical School in Portland, April 1-6. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Hcjspital Changes. — Dr. Thomas 1. Cotton has resigned a 
superintendent of Selinsgrove State Colony for Epileptb, 
Selinsgrove. Dr. Ronald B. McIntosh, formerly on the sliE 
of Norristown State Hospital, Norristown, is his successor, 

Search for Meningitis Carriers. — Seven carriers o! lie 
organism of spinal meningitis have been found in and nor 
Wilkes-Barre in Luzerne County, where forty-seven deal's 
from the disease have occurred since last September, accordpj 
to newspaper reports. Plans were being made to exame: 
2,500 employees of a coal company in the area after it appeared 
that most of the cases occurred in families associated mli 
mining. 

Society News. — Dr. John P. Henry, Pittsburgh, addressed 
the Cambria County Medical Society, Johnstown, Februao' 
on “Diseases of the Peripheral Arteries and Veins.”— —Dr!. 
Michael Fresoli and Harry A. Rothrock Jr., Bethlcheiu, 
addressed the Northampton County Medical Society, Febnurj 
16, at the Northampton Country Club on "Present Day Treat- 
ment of Pneumonia” and “The Laboratory in Pneumono 

respectively. Dr. Barton R. Young, Philadelphia, addressM 

the Lebanon County Medical Society, Lebanon, Fehruarj" U 
on “Roentgenology and the General Practitioner.”^ — Dr. Jostp 
M. Shelton, Washington, addressed the Washington CootJ 
Medical Society, Washington, February 14, on common du- 
eases of the skin. 


A symposium on rheumatic fever will be presented by Drs. 
Thomas Duckett Jones, Boston; John R. Paul, New Haven, 
Conn., and Miss Edith Terry of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. 

Society News. — Dr. Harold G. Wolff will give the Friday 
afternoon lecture at the New York Academy of Medicine, 
March 8, on “Medical Treatment of Pain” instead of Dr. 

Walter L. Niles, as originally announced. Drs. Terry M. 

Townsend, president of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, and Richard B. Cattell, Boston, addressed the 
Medical Society of the County of Kings, Brooklyn, February 
20, on "Who Shall Lead the Leaders?” and “Surgical Man- 
agement of Diseases of the Biliary Tract,” respectively. This 
society- is presenting courses in contemporary medicine on 
Monday afternoons from March 4 to May 13. Subjects are 
allergy-, tuberculosis, nontuberculous pulmonary disease, hema- 
tology-, metabolism and nutrition. Drs. Harry S. Gradle, 

Chicago, and Alfred Cowan, Philadelphia, addressed the Brook- 
lyn Ophthalmological Society, February IS, on "Glaucoma 
Capsulare” and “Correction of Refractive Errors in Children” 

respectively. Dr. Herbert S. Gasser was elected president 

of the Harvey Society- at the annual meeting, January 26; 
Homer W. Smith, Sc.D., vice president, and Dr. Thomas 

Francis Jr., secretary-, reelected. Dr. Jacob M. Gershberg 

was recently- reelected president of the International Spanish- 
Speaking Association of Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists 

and Dr. James W. Babcock II, secretary. Drs. Georgc_ C. 

Adie, New Rochelle, and Cameron Haight, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
addressed the New York Society- for Thoracic Surgery, Feb- 
ruary- 9, on “Observations on Thoracoplasty for Treatment of 
Pulmonary- Tuberculosis" and “Extrapleural Pneumothorax" 
respectively. At a meeting of the American Society of Anes- 

thetists, February 14, the speakers were Dr. Ralph M. Waters, 
Madison, Wis., on “Pain Relief in Obstetrics” and Detlcv W. 
Bronk, Ph.D., Philadelphia, “The Influence of Anesthetics on 
the Activity of Nerve Cells.” 

OREGON 

Society News.— Dr. Donald M. Long, Marshfield, addressed 
the Coos-Curn- Counties Medical Society, Marshfield. January- 
10 on “Perforated Gastric Ulcers.” Drs. Moses E. Stein- 

berg and Isidor C. Brill addressed _the Multnomah County 
Medical Society, Portland. February 7, on “Problems in Gas- 
tric Surgery-” and “Circulatory- Failure with Special Reference 
to Digitalis” respectively. 


Philadelphia , 

Temple Alumni Meeting. — The Midwinter Alumni wj 
of the Medical Alumni Association of Temple University u 
held, February 29, with a program at . the p..,! 

and the medical school during the day and dinner ^ tfin 
Warwick in the evening. Dr. Frank H. Lahey-, Boston, 
the guest speaker, presenting addresses on 
Thyroid Disease” and “Some of the Newer Developm 

Surgeon” _ - flit 

Joint Surgical Meeting. — The annual cl 

New York Surgical Society and the Philadelphia A^ , 'u. 
Surgery was held in Philadelphia, February 14, wim . 
lowing speakers : Drs. Eldridge L. Eliason and Ju la J ^ 
son on "Acute Regional Enteritis” ; Hubley R. , f ’ ci-ift 
Paul North and Lewis C. Manges Jr., “Fractures o 
of the Humerus,” and Thomas A. Shallow, Tne 
Technic of Pulsion Pharyngeal Diverticulum ^ "U jjj jr. 
Diverticulum of the Esophagus.” Drs. Richard H- • jjjj. 
Joshua Montgomery Denver, Gilson C. Engel ana 
presented case reports. 

Personal. — Dr. Thomas S. Dunning, aged 9-, 
by the Dickinson Club of Philadelphia, January- 10, fa 

living alumnus of Dickinson College. He was B™, cl 

1867. Dr. John Claxton Gittings received the or^ 

bachelor of arts from the University of Pennsyh 
ruary 17, as a member of the class of 1894, by a SP*;'’ -i.. ji 

of that class addressed to the president of the 
was said that when Dr. Gittings was a sophofflo 
compelled to drop out of the university because ° ,.( 1^ t-i 
Instead of completing his academic work he went 
medical school, graduating in 1895. 

Lectures on Genetics. — The Woman’s Medical 
Pennsylvania is presenting a series of lectures on 
Genetics,” made possible by a gift from an alurnna ot ■ 
of 1889. Charles E. Davenport, Ph.D., of the Carneg - , 
tution laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, N. YmOCIo 
first lecture, February- 26, on "Human Variability a 
Selection.” Dr. Davenport will give the second, 

“Some Social Applications in Eugenics.” On March 
will be four speakers at an afternoon meeting: 


Dr. Davenport, Iferedity jn Relation to 5fcd!Cir.e. ** 

Oyde E. Keeler, Sc.D., Boston. Tfie Value of y\mmal 

the Understanding of Human Genelici. ^ 

Maud Slye. Sc.D.. Cbicapo. Genetics and Cancer. , 

Dr. ^^^dse Tburlmv Macklin, London, Ont., The \ ai - 
Genetics to the Dinici-m. 
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Pittsburgh 

Society News. — Speakers before the Allegheny County 
Medical Society, February 20, were Drs. James Everett 
McClenahan on “Intestinal Intubation; Its Application m 
Intestinal Obstructions”; Sidney A. Rosenberg, Results m 
Reconstructive Surgery," and Daniel P. Greenlee, Malignancy 
of the Gallbladder." Dr. Floyd H. Bragdon presented a motion 
picture on "Surgical Treatment of Paroxysmal Commlsive 

Disorders.” ^Drs. John Huber Wagner and Stuart N. Rowe 

addressed the Pittsburgh Surgical Society, Febre^ 6, on 
“Periarticular Adhesions of the Shoulder Joint with Treatment 
by Manipulation” and “Osteomyelitis" respectively. —— Dr. 
Maud L. Menten, among others, addressed the Pittsburgh 
Pediatric Society, February 9, on “Childhood Anemias Asso- 
ciated with Erythroblastosis.” ^At a meeting of the Pitts- 

burgh Urological Association, February 12, the speakers were 
Drs Stacy M. Hankey, Pittsburgh, and Louis Bernstein, Aspm- 
wall, on "Conservative Treatment of Hydronephrosis and 

Clifford M. Lane on "Polycystic Disease of the Kidney. 

Dr. Richard B. Cattell. Boston, gave the R. W. Stewart Memo- 
rial Lecture of the Pittsburgh Academy of Medicine, February 
13, on “Carcinoma of the fectum.” 

GENERAL 


MEDICAL NEWS 


Student Health Association at its recent annual meeting in 
New York, Dr. Fred N. Miller, Eugene, Ore., was elated 
vice president and Dr. Ralph 1. Canuteson, Lawrence, Kan., 
secretary. 

The Sixteenth Decennial Census. — The Bureau of the 
Census announces that the sixteenth decennial population census 
of the United States will be conducted in April by 120,000 
enumerators. A force of 7,000 statisticians and clerks under 
the supervision of the bureau’s permanent staff will tabulate 
the figures, making the results available in a short time, it is 
e.\-peeted. This year’s census will include questions designed 
to provide illuminating data on problems that have become 
particularly pressing in the last decade. New statistical 
knowledge will be developed on education, mass migration, 
employment, unemployment, occupation and income. There are 
thirty-three questions on the general population schedule. Of 
these the average person will have to answer not more than 
half, according to the announcement. Twenty of these are 
general questions relating to location, household data (number 
in family and kind of home), name, relationships, personal 
description, education, place of birth, citizenship and place of 
residence five years ago. This last question is designed to 
measure internal migration, such as movements from the dust 

U/.....! MVAAiB 'T‘V»z» t.se'4- in irptipra! lisif 


Grants for Research in Sex.— Applications to the National 
Research Council for funds to support study of fundamental 
problems of sex and reproduction should be received before 
April I, according to a notice in Scicitcc. They may be 
addressed to the chairman of the committee for research in 
problems of sex, Robert M. Yerkes, Sc.D., Yale University 
School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. Preference will be 
given to proposals for the investigation of neurologic, psycho- 
biologic and behavior problems. 

All Expense Tour to Federation Meeting. — Dr. Arno 
B. Luckhardt, professor of physiology. University of Chicago, 
is sponsoring an all e-vpense tour for persons attending the 
annual meeting of the Federation of American Societies for 
E.\perimental Biology, New Orleans, March 13-16. The tour 
will leave Chicago Monday morning March 11 and arrive in 
New Orleans Tuesday morning March 12. Information may 
be obtained from Dr. Luckhardt, Department of Physiology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 


concern employment and will be addressed to all persons over 
14 years of age. A special group of questions will be asked 
of one in every twenty persons enumerated to provide the 
Census Bureau with a statistical sample to fill requests for 
informations on special subjects. These questions are on the 
following subjects; place of birth of mother and father, mother 
tongue, veterans of military service, social security status, usual 
occupation (this is designed to determine how many persons 
are working outside their usual occupations) and women who 
are or have been married. Separate censuses are being made 
of business, manufactures and mines and quarries. These have 
been under way since January. Concurrent with the popula- 
tion census in April will be the censuses of housing, agriculture 
and irrigation and drainage. 

Red Cross to Enroll Medical Technologists. — At the 
request of the surgeon general of the U. S. Army and in com- 
pliance with its policy of cooperation with the army and navy, 
the American Red Cross has undertaken the enrolment of 


Delegates to the Pharmacopeial Convention. — All 
medical schools and medical societies who expect to send dele- 
gates to the U. S. Pharmacopeial Convention to be held in 
■Washington, D. C., May 14-16, should send the credentials to 
the board of trustees of the U. S. Pharmacopeia before March 
15. If the blank forms have been misplaced, duplicate copies 
may be obtained by addressing E. Fullerton Cook, Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, chairman of 
the Revision Committee of the U. S. Pharmacopeia. 

Impostor Victintizes Physicians.— The California State 
Board of Medical Examiners reports that an impostor has been 
victimizing professional and business men by fraudulent checks 
drawn on the Crawford County Trust Company, Meadvillc, 
Pa. He usually approaches his victims by announcing that he 
proposes to open an office as a physician specializing in sur- 
gery. The man is said to be about 38 years old and S feet 
6 or 7 inches tall. He weighs from 135 to 140 pounds, has 
brown eyes, is partly bald and wears horn-rimmed glasses. 
He wears a small moustache and acts nervous, it is said. 
Names he has used arc “Dr," Marven Gordon Dietz, “Dr." 
Morgen Brooks and “Dr.” Morris. 


Society Netvs.— Dr. Paul R. Cannon, Chicago, was electei 
chairman of the section on medical sciences (N) and a vio 
president of the American Assodation for the Advancement o 

Science at the recent meeting in Columbus. Dr. Arthur E 

Strauss, St Louis, was instalicd as grand consul of Phi Ddti 
Epsilon medical fraternity at the annual meeting in New York 
December 30, succeeding Dr. Morris Fishbein, Chicago, Editoi 
of The Jourkau Dr. Israel S. Zinberg, Baltimore, wai 
elected grand consul-dect; Dr. Leo H. Criep, Pittsburgh, via 
consul, and Dr. Benjamin Edgar Spiegel, New York, gran, 
sente. Dr. William 1\. Wasson, Denver, was name, 
prcpdent-elcct of (he Radiological Society of North Americc 

Ga., in December. Dr. Ber- 
nard H. Kidiols, acvelaiid, u-as installed as president. Vic. 

Newell, San Francisco 
Rabun T. W iIsot, Austin, Texas, and Leo G Rigler Min 

Syracuse!^\s?s 

sScTcK f^TTlI r /«Id Army of the Amcricai 

f ^icid its second nationa 

on Iri; r ^ .February 14-16. ^Dr. Ruth E 

. , i Iinncapolis, was elected president of the Amcricai 


various types of medical technologists who are willing to serve 
in the medical department of the army and navy if and when 
their services are required at the time of a national emergency. 
Persons with the following qualifications will be enrolled; 

Chemical laboratory technicians (male). 

Dental hygienists (male and female). 

Dental mechanics (male). 

Dietitians (male and female). 

Laboratory technicians (male and female). 

Meat and dairy hygienists (inspectors) (male). 

Nurses (male). 

Occupational therapy aides (male and female). 

Orthopedic mechanics (male). 

Pharmacists (male and female). 

Physical therapy technicians (aides) (male and female). 

S^tatistical clerks (male and female). 

X-ray technicians (male and female). 

Male nurses will not be members of the army or navy' nurse 
corps, which under basic laws are limited to women, but will 
be used as technologists for service auxiliary to the regular 
corps. JIale technologists will be eligible for enlistment in 
the army as noncommissioned officers in the grades of sergeant, 
staff sergeant or technical sergeant. Women technologists and 
men who do not qualify physically will be eligible for employ- 
rnait by the arniy as civilians. For the navy, male technol- 
ogists will be eligible for enlistment in the naval reserve as 
petty (ifficers— pharmacist’s mates third, second and first class 
and chief pharmacist’s inate (acting appointment). Women are 
not eligible for swvice in the navy, according to present plans. 
General qualifications for enrolment are as follows : citizens of 
the United States; ages 21-45 for the army and 18 to 35 (men 
only) for the na\y; physically qualified; women must be 
unmarried; al! must express willingness to serve as technol- 
ogists in time of a national emergency. The medical depart- 
ment of the _ army will require a considerable number of 
t^nologists in all groups; the nary’s requirements will be 
similar except that dietitians, occupational therapy aides, ortho- 
pedic mechanics and dairy and food hygienists (inspectors) 
will not be needed. The nary also desires peace time enlist- 
ment in the U. S. Naval Reserve, and male technologists who 
rvish to enlist arc urged to communicate directly rvith the 
commandant of the naval district in rvhich they live. Technolo- 
gists who qualify for this service and arc rvilling to enroll should 
communicate rvith the American National Red Cross, Washinc- 
ton, D. C. • b 
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LONDON 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Jan. 26, 1940. 

Ambulances for Finland 

The admiration and sympathy for the Finns in their heroic 
stand against aggresion is manifested in a practical form. We 
arc doing what we can while engaged in a struggle of the same 
kind. A voluntary ambulance unit of the Women’s Transport 
Service for work witli the Finnish Red Cross is being sent. It 
consists of ten ambulances presented by the Canadian Red 
Cross, the British Red Cross and the olTicers of the Women’s 
Transport Service. They arc modeled on the lines of the British 
War Office type on a 24 horsepower eight cylinder Ford 
chassis and arc internally heated. There is antifreeze mi.xturc 
in the radiators, and a special paraffin burner is carried under 
the bonnet. The unit was inspected by the princess Alice in 
the presence of the Finnish minister and other foreign ministers 
and by the high commissioners for Canada and other dominions. 
The Finnish minister said that they would be an encouragement 
to the Finns in their struggle against tremendous odds. Care 
has been taken to equip the women of the unit against the rigors 
of the Finnish winter. They are equipped with men’s woolen 
underclothing, of which they will wear two sets at a time. A 
second pair of heavy wool socks will be worn over the ski 
trousers. 

Increase of Road Accidents Due to the Black Out 
An increase of road accidents due to the darkness of the 
black out has been previously described. Tlie number of deaths 
from this cause in December was l.lSSi the highest in any 
month since records have been kept and an increase of 212 over 
December 1938. The highest previous record for one month 
was in September, the first month of the war, when 1,130 
persons were killed. In October the figure fell to 919 and in 
November it was 926. The December 1939 figure included 820 
pedestrians, the great majority of whom were killed during 
the blaek out. On very dark nights it is not uncommon for 
seven cases of fracture due to the black out to be brought into 
one London hospital. During the whole of 1939 the road deaths 
totaled 8,270 as compared with 6,599 in 1938. Of last year’s 
total 849 were pedestrians under 15 years of age; 3,644 were 
pedestrians over IS; 1,064 were motorcyclists and 1,374 were 
pedal cyelists. 

The National Safety First Association in an appeal for greater 
care on the roads emphasizes that the road de.aths are now 
inereasing at the rate of nearly 5,000 a year. Unnecessary use 
of the road at night should be avoided. Pedestrians who must 
be out should remember that their invisibility makes the danger 
and should protect themselves by wearing or carrying something 
white or luminous. So far the first four months of the war 
has increased the road deaths by 1,639 (66 per cent). 

Improvement in the Health of Children 
Sir Arthur Salusbury MaeNalty, chief medical officer to the 
Board of Education, in his annual report said that for more 
than thirty years the school medical service has been actively 
promoting the health an<I welfare of school children. While 
we arc far from perfection, school children of tod.ay in general 
health, physique and stature arc much better than they were 
at the beginning of this period. During the year the nutrition 
of 1,674,023 children was assessed in routine medical inspection. 

In 14.5 per cait it was c.xcelicnt, in 742 per cent normal, in 
10.8 per cent slightly subnormal and in only 0.5 per cent bad. 

In many eases the local school authorities supply free meals or 
milk. The number of children receiving either of these was 
687,855 in 1938-1939. In March 1939 the milk in schools scheme 


was in operation in 86.9 per cent of all the departments oi pdl': 
elementary schools. The schools not operating it were mi:.',; 
small rural ones containing less than 5 per cent of the chiMra; 
55.6 per cent of the children were taking milk tiiuler the idure 
cither free or on payment. On the advice of Professor Da-::- 
mond some necessitous children were fed by the Oslo meth '! 
and compared with others fed on the usual hot two cocii: 
dinners. The "Oslo meal” consisted of salad (lettuce or, h 
winter, raw cabbage), tomatoes, cucumber, salad dressing, lb 
ounces of cheese, 3 ounces of brown bread, one-fourth cer.t 
of butter, two thirds of a pint of milk and a raw appk u 
orange. The vegetables were made into a salad, and gn'e! 
cheese was served on top. The children so fed showed a tc'- 
sidcrable advantage compared with controls. Many had r.:; 
eaten brown bread before. The meal takes at least halt n 
long again to consume as the two course hot dinner, as tkit 
is so much hard food to masticate. 

COPENHAGEN 

(From a Special Corrospondciit) 

Jan, 16, 

Preparations for Blood Transfusion in Wartime 

With war looming near, the central committee of the Dan: ) 
Medical Association has urged the nation to rally to the Danin 
Red Cross to help it realize its scheme for hlood bpCt. 
Danish doctors have undertaken to make no charge for t - 
taking of samples of blood for type determinations, and men ar 
women exempt from military duties and between the ages c 
and 60 have been urged to report to the nearest branch o - 
Danish Red Cross for information concerning blood 
The State Serum Institute in Copenhagen has undcrtakcii i 
necessary type determinations, a tremendous task. 

The response to the appeal for donors for a wartime enj.^ 
gcncy has been so generous that in a short time oier . , 
persons answered it, and nearly 27,000 have passed the ne ^ 
sary tests and have been registered both at the .j], 

of the Danish Red Cross and with the local branches ® ^ 
they belong. In one district, Lolland, a special study 
made of the relative numbers of the diflcrciit blooi 
was found that 38.7 per cent belonged to type ’ 
cent to type A, 9.8 per cent to type B and only 
to type AB. The Danish army medical service is we 
with this ample reserve of donors, who, it is unders ° 
not be called on to shed their blood in any but “ 
emergency. For the emergencies of peace other area 
arc already in force. 

The headquarters of the Danish Red Cross ' ,j leal 
to devise a system for keeping the registers, central 
constantly down to date, with special reference 
of the addresses of donors. In a recent issue of t ic 
for lager. Dr. Erik Brammer pointed out boiv if 

might be for the prospective recipients of transfuse! ^ 
the rule was made of typing the blood of all ({ 

blood is examined for some other purpose. In t ^ fcrsrl 
time much valuable Information would be obtained wi ' 
to not only the donors but also the recipients of transfuse 

The Declining Syphilis Rate 
The decline of syphilis in Denmark is so marked 
to year that one might be tempted to anticipate its 
extinction in our own time but for tbc import of nc" i" 
from abroad. In 1930 there were 1,678 iiotihcations J ^ ^ 
eases of acquired syphilis (as distinct from congenita 
of which 116 new eases were notified in this 
only 470 new cases of acquired syphilis were nolj y 
number of new cases of congenital syphilis notified 
to fifty in this year. Between 1930 and 1938 the 
eases of acquired syphilis per 10,000 inhabitants lias 
from 4.7 to 12. These most encouraging figures must. 
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be taken with due reserve. For it is often a ticklish matter 
to notify a case of venereal disease, and when one is in doubt 
it is easy to forget. It is therefore just as well that the efficacy 
of notification can be controlled from time to time by another 
system: the records of Wassermann reactions at the State 
Serum Institute, in which the Wassermann testing is cen- 
tralized for the whole of Denmark. Dr. P. Krag and Dr. Marie 
Lindhardt have compared these two sources of information 
in a laborious study, which shows how defective the notifica- 
tions of new cases of syphilis are likely to be, especially in a 
large city such as Copenhagen. Yet there can be no^ doubt as 
to the reality of the decline in the frequency of syphilis in the 
recent past. 

Alcohol and Traffic Accidents 
What most impresses the foreign visitor to Copenhagen is 
the prodigious number of its bicycles. In the busy hours of 
the day they are so thick on the pavement that crossing the 
street seems a physical impossibility. In 1937 Copenhagen 
could boast only 27,711 motorcars and only 6,752 motorcycles, 
whereas its bicycles number some 400,000. Little wonder there- 
fore that bicycles and bicyclists figure prominently in traffic 
accidents. At the University Medico-Legal Institute, which is 
under Prof. Knud Sand, the calculation has recently been made 
that 45 per cent of all the deaths from traffic accidents between 
the ages of 11 and 60 in the period from 1926 to 1937 con- 
cerned bicyclists. The common assumption that in clashes 
between motorists and bicyclists the motorist is the aggressor 
is not always fair to him, and when attempts are made to 
apportion blame by means of blood and urine tests for alcohol, 
the testing ought to be extended to the bicyclist and even to 
the pedestrian involved in a fatal accident. This principle was 
put into force by the Copenhagen police between two and three 
years ago, the public hospitals being instructed to undertake 
alcohol tests of the blood and urine of all patients admitted for 
traffic accidents. Professor Sand and Dr. P. H. Andresen 
have found an alcoholic concentration of more than 0.1 per cent 
in the blood of 44 per cent of the 174 persons injured in traffic 
accidents during 1937 and up to August 1938. These persons 
were between the ages of 15 and 60. It does not say much for 
the sobriety of the average Dane in Copenhagen that almost 
every other person involved in some traffic accident has such 
a disconcertingly high concentration of alcohol in his blood. 


SWITZERLAND 

(From Our Rcnular Correrfoniont) 

Dec. 26, 1939. 

New School of Psychotherapy in Zurich 
Under the direction of a board of trustees of psychiatrists 
and neurologists and at the suggestion of the Psychotherapeutic 
Commission of the Swiss Society of Psychiatry, a school of 
psychotherapy has been founded in Zurich. It means to give 
an opportunity for a thorough education especially to physicians 
and to induct practicing physicians into the scientific problems 
involved. The phenomena of psychoncurosis will be taught by 
means of lectures and practical demonstrations. The connection 
between the special problems of psychologic research and the 
verified facts of medicine and biology is to be maintained. The 
membership of the board consists, in part, of Dr. Binswangcr 
Dr. Forel, Prof. C. G. Jung and Dr. Hans W. Maier, professor 
of psychiatry, of Zurich. 


Congress of Psychiatrists and Neurologists 
The Swiss neurologic society and the society of Swh 
psyduatnsts held a joint meeting in Lugano under the pres 
dency of Prof. John Stachelin, of Basel. The main subject . 
discussion was_ neuropathology and psychopathology of occi 
pat, onal poisoning on whid, Professors Flury, of Wurzburi 
ans aier, of Zurich, and H. Stcck, of Lausanne, rea 
jiapcrs. Dr. Luthy, of Zurich, discussed peripheral nervoi 
lesions m occupational poisoning. 


Hereditary Feeblemindedness in Switzerland 
In Switzerland, as in other countries, the fertility of the 
normal population is surpassed by that of families with heredi- 
tary feeblemindedness. Investigations in the city of Winterthur 
found that the families from which children came that attended 
special classes for backward pupils were larger than those of 
normal children (on the average 3.3) while the normal family 
groups had fallen to an average of 2.1 and 2.5, respectively. 
Dr. Brugger, school physician in Basel, genealogically e.xamined 
the children of parents of 1,396 normal pupils and those of 427 
hereditarily feebleminded pupils and published his observations 
in a book on "Hereditary Diseases and Their Control.” The 
investigation plainly shows that for several decades and at all 
economic levels, in Basel as well as elsewhere, on the average 
the families in which hereditary feeblemindedness was found 
were larger than those of the normal group. This difference 
in fecundity, he said, must slowly but progressively lead to an 
increase of the feebleminded unless the necessary eugenic con- 
trol measures are promptly taken. 

European Commission for Mental Hygiene 
The European Commission for Mental Hygiene held its sixth 
meeting at the same time, and Switzerland, Belgium, Estonia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Yugoslavia were 
represented. The sessions were devoted to phases of the 
problem of mutual understanding. 

Personals 

Prof. Alfred Vogt, ophthalmologist in Zurich, celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday. The Schwcicerischc mcdhmiscjtc !Vochc>i- 
schrift honored him with a special dedication. 

Prof. Eduard Glanzmann, director of the children's clinic of 
the University of Berne, was appointed to the professorship of 
pediatrics. 

Prof. Max Askanazy, professor of pathologic anatomy at the 
University of Geneva, has reached the age limit and retired. 
His pupil Dr. Erwin Rutishauser was chosen as his successor. 

Prof. Bruno Galli-Valerio, professor of hygiene and bac- 
teriology at the University of Lausanne, retired after rounding 
out fifty years of teaching. Dr. Paul Hauduroy, director of the 
health department of Colombes, near Paris, was appointed as 
his successor. 

Prof. W. Ruzicka, of Zurich, was awarded the Marcel 
Benoist prize for 1938 in recognition of his contributions in the 
field of the sex hormones and the polyterpenes. 

Deaths 

Dr. Oscar Bernhard, founder of heliotherapy in surgical 
conditions, died Nov. 16, 1939, in St. Moritz at the age of 78 
years. He was a pioneer in the field of modern heliotherapy. 
He was highly esteemed at St. Moritz and bad honorary 
degrees from the Universities of Berne and Frankfort on the 
Main. 

Dr. Alexander Tschirch, for many years professor of phar- 
macognosy and pharmaceutic chemistry at the University of 
Berne, died at the age of 84 years. Tschirch was born in 
Prussia and had established himself in Berne as early as 1890. 
Many of his contributions became well known, especially those 
on chlorophyll, resins and medicinal and useful plants. He was 
also the author of a large textbook on pharmacognosy. 

Prof. Wilhelm von Speyr, for more than forty years (1890- 
W33) director of the asylum for mental diseases ("Waldau”) 
in Bcnie and professor of psychiatry at the University of 
Berne, died at the age of 86 years. His main interest lay in 
the field of mental diseases caused by the use of alcohol. Ho 
was a firm believer in total abstinence. 

Prof. Eugen Blculcr died in Zollikos, near Zurich, at the 
age of 83 years. His death closed a career rich in accomplish- 
ments. He became director of a large Swiss asylum when he 
-was 29 years of age. Here he introduced a program of "work 
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therapy.” He was one of the first leading psychiatrists to 
show an understanding of Freud’s theories. In 1897 he was 
appointed director of the psychiatric clinic of the University of 
2urich and for thirty years served in that capacity. His con- 
tributions were fundamental to the progress of psychiatry. His 
monograph on “Dementia Praecox,” published in 1911, made 
him famous. His "Textbook on Psychiatry,” published in 1918 
and translated into different languages, gave fundamental 
e.xpression to the psychologic trend in the study of this subject. 
In 1919 he published “Autistic-Undisciplined Medical Thinking 
and Its Cure,” widely read and discussed also by others than 
psychiatrists and of great influence on medicine and psychiatric 
research. Bleuler had the genuine modesty of the really great 
scientist. He was an imposing, distinctive personality, a tireless 
worker and an excellent administrator and teacher. 

BUENOS AIRES 

(From Our Regular Correspoudeut) 

Jan. 3, 1940. 

The New Institute of Physical Research 

In November 1939 the Institute de investigaciones fisicas 
aplicadas a la patologia humana was dedicated in Buenos Aires. 
The new institute, of which Prof. M. Castex, professor of 
internal medicine, is the director, is closely connected with the 
Argentine Academy of Medicine. At the first meeting a 
series of lectures was given in Professor Castex’s clinic by 
specially trained assistants. The subjects treated were the com- 
parison of urobilinogen dosage by different methods, the 
spectrophotometric study of Ehrlich’s diazo reaction, pleuro- 
photography, allergic to.xemia and a new respirator. 

Conference on Alcoholism 

The Liga Argentina contra el Alcoholismo recently held its 
second session on alcoholism, which lasted four days. It was 
well attended and engaged the interest of the country’s physi- 
cians to a considerable degree. Prof. A. H. Roffo and 
Dr. Gonzalo Bosch, members of the faculty of medicine, pre- 
sided. Dr. Pablo J, O. Wolff spoke on the dangers of the 
cocktail, Dr. Luis L. Boffi on the relations between tuberculosis 
and alcoholism, Dr. C. N. de Fischer on alcoholism and its 
effects on the child, Dr. M. T. F. de Guadino on alcoholism in 
women, Dr. A. R. Rossi on alcoholism as a social disease. 
Dr. D. Madanes on the legal bases for the fight against alco- 
holism and Dr. J. L. Pavia on the harmful effects of alcohol 
on visual acuity. 

Combating Hydatidosis 

The Asociacion Medica Argentina in a recent joint meeting 
with the veterinary society discussed the national problem of 
hydatidosis. Francisco Rosenbusch, professor of veterinary 
parasitolog}', said that in some sections of Argentina more than 
SO per cent of the live stock was infested with hydatid cj'sts 
and that the farmers of these areas had no conception of the 
dangers inherent in hydatidosis for human beings. Medical 
opinion emphasized the need of extensive educational publicity 
and of laws against hydatidosis. A national commission was 
organized in Argentina for combating hydatidosis. The neces- 
sity of such a fight is discernible from the facts disclosed by 
the veterinary Jose R. Serres that Argentina, Iceland, Australia, 
New Zealand and Uruguay are the principal countries afflicted 
with these parasites. The president of the republic of Uruguay 
in a recent message called attention to this problem. The 
Sociedad de Biologia in Concepcion, Chile, recently directed 
attention to the frequenej- of the disease in that city. 

Commemoration of First Blood Transfusions with 
Sodium Citrate 

Until 1914 blood transfusions were attended with many diffi- 
culties, since no method was known to prevent coagulation.^ The 
method perhaps mostly employed was that of Crile, consisting in 


the establishment of a direct anastomosis of the arteries of ll; 
donor and the receiver. In November 1914, during the first 
months of the World War, Prof. Luis Agote discovered tht 
sodium citrate would prevent blood coagulation. He recogniid 
at once the practical significance of his discovery and ca 
November 9 performed the first transfusions in the presence cf 
numerous physicians. The first press item of the discovery 
appeared in the New York Herald of November 14 and a furte 
■ item on the following day. On November 22 the departitKi 
of the exterior of Argentina made known the new method wit!: 
the technical details to the diplomatic representatives of fc 
belligerent countries stationed in Buenos Aires; that is, ci 
Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Russia and Turley, 
a humane discovery in inhumane days. Two commemonlivt 
meetings were held in Buenos Aires in honor of the discoveo' 
and its discoverer. 

The Academy of Surgery in Buenos Aires 
The Society of Surgeons passed a resolution on the occasicr. 
of its twenty-fifth anniversary to convert the society into » 
academy. Now, three years later, the change has been nudi 
The new Academy of Surgeons had its first meeting at the 
-end of November 1939 with Prof. Rodriquez Villegas in fc 
chair and was formally organized on December 20. The regular 
members of the former society constitute the membership of th: 
new academy. 

Personals 

In November 1939 Juan R. Goyena, professor of interna 
medicine in Buenos Aires, celebrated his twenty-fifth anm 
versary as a teacher. Commemorative e.xereiscs were e 
Goyena’s field is principally that of gastric and intestinal * 
orders. He was chairman of the society for gastro-entcro ofli 
co-founder of the international society of the same name 
Brussels and president of the Asociacion Medica Argentina 
Dr. Gregorio Araoz Alfaro, for twenty-five years prest 
of the Argentine League against Tuberculosis, has resign: 
The league, founded in 1901, now maintains two 
with branches and owns a large building and two 
for children in rural districts. A large sanatorium is in pr 
of construction. 

Deaths ..^j. 

Prof. Francisco Llobet, professor of surgery in -^1 

died in retirement on Nov. 2, 1939. Prof. Bernardino 
until recently professor of clinical urology in Buenos ne , 
November 10. Both were esteemed as clinicians. 


Marriages 


Norborne Berkelev Poweel, Dallas, Te-vas, to El 
beth Mary Balas of McKeesport, Pa., Dec. 18, 193-'. „ 

George V. Launev Jr., Fort Worth, Texas, to 
Louise Pitts of Ale.\andria, La., January' 6. 

Hub E. Isaacks, Fort Worth, Texas, to hRs. R:'”' 
Tomlinson, of Houston, January 15. . 

WitLiAJt L. Cole, Evansville, Ind., to hliss Barbara 
Bagley, of St. Louis, Nov. 23, 1939. , 

George L. Kraft, Chicago, to Miss Allecn Homan . 
Soldiers Grove, Wis., February 7. Tlon:" 

Ke.v.vetu I. Siieek, Greenwood, Ind., to Miss MaO" 
son, of Indianapolis, Dec. 2, 1939. 

Tim Joseph ilAxsox, Chattanooga, Tcnn., to M'ss 
Taylor at Kno.xviHc in February. , r,..; 

Joseph H. Baltes to Miss Margaret I. Walsh, both o 
Wayne, Ind., Nov. 23, 1939. 

Herschel C. Crawford to Mrs. Nellie Lafayette B 
of Atlanta, Ga., February' 8. , 

JoHK B. Ogilvie to Miss Ann Bassett Jones, Izath o. - 
York, February 2. 
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Bernard Bertram Wormser ® Scranton, Pa.; Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, 1902 ; served during the World 
\yar; on the staffs of the Scranton State and Hahnemann hos- 
pitals; aged 62; died, Dec. 28, 1939, of heart disease. 

William H. Ditmars, Jonesville, Mich.; Detroit College of 
Medicine, 1896; member of the Michigan State Medical Society; 
president of the school board; aged 66; died, January 3, in the 
Hillsdale (Mich.) Hospital of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Thomas Walker Tait, Philadelphia; Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, 1888; formerly on the staffs of the Metho- 
dist Hospital and St. Agnes Hospital; aged 76; died, Dec. 13, 
1939, of granulocytopenia and peritonsillar abscess. 

Charles Elliott Ristine, Knoxville, Tenn.; University of 
Pennsylvania Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1870 ; mem- 
ber of the Tennessee State Medical Association; Civil War 
veteran; aged 94; died, January 10, of pneumonia. 

Frederick Edwin Tully, San Diego, Calif.; Marion-Sims 
College of Medicine, St. Louis, 1895; member of the California 
Medical Association; served during the World War; aged 71; 
died, Dec. 6, 1939, of coronary disease. 

Elias H. Witmer, Lancaster, Pa.; University of Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1877; memW of 
the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania; aged 86; died, 
Dec. 13, 1939, of arteriosclerosis. 

Robert Lee Hardwick, Mount Vernon, Ind.; Missouri 
Medical College, St. Louis, 1886; for many years county health 
officer; aged 76; died, January S, of cerebral hemorrhage and 
carcinoma of the colon. 

Ernest Darnall, Colt, Ark, ; Memphis (Tenn.) Hospital 
Medical College, 1908 ; member of the Arkansas Afedical Society ; 
aged 56; died, January 2, in the Baptist Hospital, Memphis, of 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

Julian Lloyd Waller, San Francisco; College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of San Francisco, 1904; member of the California 
Medical Association; served during the World War; aged 69; 
died, Nov. 15, 1939. 

Napoleon Landry, Fitchburg, Mass,; School of Medicine 
and Surgery of Montreal, Que., Canada, 1893; aged 79; died, 
Dec. 21, 1939, in Lunenburg, of cerebral hemorrhage and 
arteriosclerosis. 

James West Kingston, Chicago; Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital, Chicago, 1882; aged 81; died, January 29, in 
the West Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, 111., of hypertrophy of 
the prostate. 

Nathan Caldwell Doane, New Market, Tenn.; Tennessee 
Medical College, Knoxville, 1894; on the staff of the Jefferson 
Hospital, Jefferson City; aged 73; died, January 8, of coronary 
occlusion. 

John P. Hawkins, Anniston, Ala.; Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Medical College, 1894; member of the Medical Association of 
the State of Alabama; aged 70; died, January 1, of angina 
pectoris. 

Solomon Wells Churchill, New York; Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York, 1897 ; aged 80; died, January 15, in 
St. Luke’s Hospital of cerebral hemorrhage and bronchopneu- 
monia. 

Claude E. Earle, Anderson, S. C. ; College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1886; aged 79; died, Dec. 23, 1939, 
in the Anderson County Hospital of carcinoma of the prostate. 

Milton H. Brown, Morgantown, W. Va. ; Baltimore Medi- 
cal College, 1893; member of the West Virginia Stale Medical 
Association; aged 71; died, January 10, of coronary thrombosis. 

James Ernest Brooks, Chicago; Bennett Medical College, 
Chicago, 1910; member of the Illinois State Medical Society; 
aged 56 ; died, January 4, of arteriosclerosis and chronic nephritis. 

Luther James Shepley, North Westport, Mass.; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, 1902; served during the 
World V’ar ; aged 63 ; died, Dec. 19, 1939, of coronary occlusion. 

David Thomas Bailey, Cleveland; University of Wooster 
Medical Department, Oevcland, 1900; aged 65; died, January 
21, in the Cleveland Clinic Hospital of carcinoma of the pancreas. 

George Abner Hammond, Dothan, Ala.; Baltimore Medical 
College 1884; member of the Medical Association of the State 
of Alabama ; aged 80 ; died, January 4, of chronic myocarditis. 

William Thomas Joiner, Pittsview, Ala.; Atlanta Medical 
College 1891; aged 60; died, January 8, in the City Hospital. 
Columbus, Ga., of uremia and h>-pcrtrophy of the prostate. 

George Monroe Hite, Amelia, Ohio; Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege Cincinnati, 1918; member of the Ohio State Medical 
Association; aged 50; died, Januarj- 20, of heart disecase. 


Edward L. Wilkinson, Jacksonville, Fla.; College ci 
Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1885; aged 79; died, Xcv. 
6, 1939, in St. Luke’s Hospital of mesenteric thrombosis. 

Thomas N. Ellis, Knoxville, Tenn.; Kansas City (.Mo) 
Hospital College of Medicine, 1885; aged 79; died, Januirj- 3, 
of myocarditis, chronic nephritis and hypertension. 

Benjamin Augustus Crichlow, Charleston, W. Va.; Ho-,- 
ard University College of Medicine, Wasliington, D. C., 1903; 
aged 66 ; died, Dec. 31, 1939, of gastric ulcer. 

Welcome Turner Jones, Little Rock, Ark.; IVcstcra 
Reserve University Medical Department, Cleveland, 1S93; aged 
74; died, January 12, of mitral insufficiency. 

Alfred G. Shissler, Shamokin, Pa. ; University of Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1889; aged /3; 
died, Dec. 9, 1939, of carcinoma of the lung. 


Herman M. Doty, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; Western Rcstm 
University Medical Department, Cleveland, 1873; aged 91; 
died, Dec. 29, 1939, of bronchopneumonia. 

Louise Patterson, Glendale, Calif,; American Mcdid 
Missionary College, Chicago, 1899; aged 73; died, Nov. k, 
1939, of arteriosclerosis and myocarditis. 

Llewellyn Fleet Luckett ® Washington, D, C; Colum- 
bian University Medical Department, Washington, 1893; aged 
68; died, Dec. 31, 1939, of heart disease. 

William Eric A. D. Von Der Goltz, New York; Uni- 
versitat Basel Medizinische Fakultat, Switzerland, 1887; aged 
77; died, Dec. 17, 1939, of heart disease. 

Thomas Moore Acken ® New York; University of fe 
City of New York Medical Department, 1893; aged u; dicJ, 
Dec. 11, 1939, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Maude Waterhouse Abbott, Canton, Ohio; Eclectic Medi- 
cal Institute, Cincinnati, 1886; aged 79; died, January 2, of cere- 
bral hemorrhage and arteriosclerosis. 

Tandy Bartow Harrison, Charleston, Miss.; 

(Tenn.) Hospital Medical College, 1892; aged 77; died, l> 
31, 1939, of cirrhosis of the liver. , . 

Max Grossman, Brooklyn; Long Island College 
Brooklyn, 1902; aged 58; died, January 5, in the Kings Co ‘i 
Hospital of intestinal obstruction. , , 

Catharine Phoebe Hayden, Ashland, Mass.; Umy'";/ 
of Colorado School of Medicine, Denver, 1894 ; -aged ol, 
Dec. 26, 1939, of arteriosclerosis. . 

Franklin Noll, Jenkintown, Pa. ; Jefferson Medical Col (£ 
of Philadelphia, 1892 ; aged 67 ; died, Dec. 16, 1939, of enc p 
malacia and bronchopneumonia. ... 

George Estus Garwood, Toledo, Ohio; 

College, 1900; served during the World War; aged . 
January 5, of paralysis agitans. . .j,, 

Benjamin Iverson Hicks, Vicksburg, Afiss., 

(Ky.) Medical Col|ege, 1896; aged 68; died, January . 
uremia and heart disease. . 

Albert F. Snell, Cleveland (licensed m 
and in Ohio in 1897) ; aged 83 ; died, Dec. 27, 1939, 
sclerotic heart disease. , „ 

William F. Birss, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Saginaw ' -'f 
Medical College, Saginaw, 1902; aged 61; died, Janu ry 
coronary thrombosis. /- 11 « r- 

Charles Wesley Davis, Cincinnati; , nfe, Jl 

Ohio, Cincinnati, 1887; also a druggist; aged 77; die , 

1939, of myocarditis. _ . , 

James Joseph McMahon ® Port Allegany, Pa. , F o 
Afedical College of Philadelphia, 1927 ; aged 40, die , 

1939, of heart block. , , vj,-.. 

James Whitworth, Clarksville, Tenn.; University 
villc Afcdical Department, 1898; aged 63; died, Nov. - . 
of angina pectoris. 

Charles Damsky ® Lynn, Afass. ; ■■■ 

Afedicine and Surgery, Waltham, 1921; aged 43; (U . 

1939, in Boston. . , 

Robert Kirksey, Pickens, S. C. ; College of d 

Surgeons, Baltimore, 3891 ; aged 71 ; died, Dec. Z . 
pneumonia. vrf'f'rri 

Clark Wesley Thomas, Findley, Ohio; i- 

College, 1897; aged 75; died, Dec. 25, 1939, of acute diiau •• 
the heart. , ovOrr'. 

Martin L. Sellers, Los Angeles; Parncs 
St. Louis, 1899; aged 69; died, Nov. 24, 1939, oi 
sclerosis. 
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Statler,^ by joining Baker, made himself a pariah in his chosen 
profession. At least temporarily he is, of course, not practicing 
medicine ; so far as the Bureau can determine, he is now behind 
bars pending any subsequent arrangements that may be made in 
connection with his sentence, which, as it will be recalled, was 
one year and one day in jail. 

Here, then, is a man — recognized as a physician — ^whose 
cooperation was necessary to perpetrate the Baker fraud. 
Although graduating from a reputable medical school, he abused 
his right and privilege to practice medicine. Once, no doubt, 
he listened to the high precepts and ideals which are impressed 
on the student of medicine. Could he have thought of them as 
he signed death certificates for those who died in the Baker 
Hospital ? Does he ponder on the past as he sits in jail await- 
ing developments in a case in which he was found guilty of 
fraud? It is a pitiful spectacle — a man fully qualified, both by 
medical training and by legal recognition of that medical train- 
ing, to become an important factor in the life of any community 
in which he settled finds himself instead behind bars, after hav- 
ing signed hundreds of death certificates for persons who were 
told that their cancers would be cured. There is a lesson in 
the life of this charlatan that every student in our medical schools 
today should learn. 


MISBRANDED “PATENT MEDICINES” 

Abstracts of Notices of Judgment Issued by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 

[Editorial Note. — The abstracts that follow are given in 
the briefest possible form; (1) the name of the product; (2) 
the name of the manufacturer, shipper or consigner; (3) the 
composition; (4) the type of nostrum; (5) the reason for 
the charge of misbranding, and (6) the date of issuance of the 
Notice of Judgment — which is considerably later than the date 
of the seizure of the product and somewhat later than the con- 
clusion of the case by the Food and Drug Administration.] 


Fisher’s Diuretic Alterative,— Mrs, » E, Heinz, Denver. Composition : 
Chiefly water, alcohol, sugar and small amounts of plant material extracts. 
Fraudulently claimed to cure dropsy and skin diseases, dissolve gallstones, 
strengthen the ner\'es, etc. — [A^, /. 3022S; June 1939.] 


Fisher’s Gastric Asslmllator. — Mrs, E, Heinz, Denver. Composition: 
Alcohol, water and plant material extracts. Fraudulently represented for 
chronic stomach disorders, pain of childbirth, etc, — [W, /, 30223; June 

1939.1 

Fisher’s P P P. — Mrs. E. Heinz, Denver, Composition: Essentially 
water, alcohol, epsom salt and flavoring. Fraudulently represented as 
“an emergency remedy” for conditions not named, — IN. J. 30223; June 

1939.1 

G. S. I. Gly>So-lodonate. — National Medical Research Laboratories, MiL 
waukee. Composition: Essentially water, alcohol, glycerin, common salt 
and small quantities of carbonates, sulfates, iodides, phosphates and 
borates, with traces of formaldehyde and iodoform. Adulterated because 
its strength fell below the professed quality or standard under which it 
was sold, namely, an antiseptic. Jlisbranded because representations made 
for it as an “antiseptic surgical first aid” and as a remedy for burns on 
scalp and skin were fraudulent. — [N. J. 30220; June 1939.1 


Miller’s (Dr.) Intraclean. — Miller Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. Composi- 
tion: Essentially broken senna leaves and buckthorn bark, with a small 
amount of agar agar. For nervousness, stomach, kidney and liver dis- 
orders, obesity, high blood pressure, backache, etc. — iN. J. 30224; June 

1939.1 

Mother Hubbard Camphorated Oil. — Mother Hubbard Products Co., Inc., 
Chicago. Composition: Not more than 10.6 per cent of camphor. Adul- 
terated because it did not contain 39 per cent of camphor as required for 
camphorated oil by the U. S. Pharinacopeia, and misbranded because 
fraudulently represented as an effective treatment for asthma and croup. 
— [.V. 7. 3'0025: 3foy 1939.1 


Mother Hubbard Remedies Laxative Head-Cold Tablets. — Mother Hub- 
bard Products Co.. Inc., Chicago. Composition: Not more than 0.913 
grains of acctanilid per tablet. Adulterated because not containing the 2 
grains of acctanilid per tablet declared on the package, and misbranded 
because claimed to contain no “harmful habit-forming drugs/' whereas 
they did contain acctanilid. — [ jV. 7. 30025; 5tay 1939.] 


Orchotine Tablets.— Hudson Pharmacal Co.. Inc., Union City, N. J, 
Composition: Anirml tissue, probably glandular in nature, with ^ gram 
of extract of nux vomica per tablet. Adulterated berause not containing 
active prindplcs of testicular glands as rcpresenicd,_ and roisbranM 
because fraudulently represented to cure nervous cx^uslion. sexual apathy 
and “subcfhcicnej'” in men. — [X. 7. 30222; June 19^9.] 


ToBSol.— Tcnscl Ccx, Elmira, N. 
of a mild silver prctcinate cempeund. 
tcr.<n disorders, dipbtberia, quinsy, a 


Composition: An aqueous solution 
Fraudulently represented to cure 
denoids, etc. — [.V. 7. 30225; June 


1939.1 


Correspondence 


“PRIMARY TUBERCULOUS INFECTION 
ATTACK RATES” 


To the Editor : — In the Dec. 16, 1939, issue of The Jouex.u, 
page 2204, Stewart and his associates published a paper cn 
“Primary Tuberculous Infection Attack Rates." Among tie 
group studied were nurses training in (1) a general hospiu! 
with no tuberculosis service, (2) a general hospital with a six 
weeks tuberculosis service, which I shall designate as hospital .A, 
(3) a general hospital xvifh a three months tuberculosis sem'ce, 
which I shall designate as hospital B, and (4) a six weeks 
service in a tuberculosis sanatorium and the hospital where tic 
nurses receive the remainder of their three years training, which 
will be designated as C. 

The report attempts to compare the infec‘ion rate obtained 
from the six weeks service in a tuberculosis sanatorium mth 
the three year infection rate in the two general hospitals which 
have a tuberculosis service. This is manifestly an unscicnlihc 
and unfair comparison. 

According to one of the collaborators (Boynton, Ruth E.; 
Incidence of Tuberculous Infection in Student Nurses, Aw. Rk. 
Tuberc. 39:671 [May] 1939), 29.9 per cent of the student nurses 
entering the training school at hospital C during the years 1W3 
to 1937 were tuberculin positive at the beginning of their hoi- 
pital experience, and during the first year 17.9 per cent oi those 
xvho were tuberculin • negative became tuberculin positive, cicn 
though they had not yet had their tuberculosis service. In a 
personal communication, Boynton informed me that 60.9 pcf 
cent of the nurses who entered the training school at hospital 
were tuberculin positive at the end of their training. T u 
includes six weeks in a tuberculosis sanatorium. 

Her report of the percentage of nurses who were tubercuin 
positive at the beginning and end of training means that 
of each hundred nurses were tuberculin negative at the S'” 
ning of training while only thirty-nine xvere tuberculin ncgati'X 
at the end of training. The difference between the 
the thirty-nine is thirty-one. This represents the nmn r 
negative nurses out of each hundred xvho became infcctc 
ing their three year training period. This is 43 per cent o 
original negative group of seventy. Dividing that by 3, rcpr 
senting the number of years spent in training, as was oM 
hospitals A and B, one finds that hospital C has an 
annual increase in infection of 14.3 per cent in contra- 
19.8 per cent for hospital A and 29.7 per cent for hospi a 
When the six xveeks contact at the sanatorium is 
itself, the authors place “the crude annual primary m 
attack rate” at 11S.4 per cent instead of at 14.3 per ^ 

is arrix'ed at by multiplying ten xveeks, the time interval v; 
the tuberculin test prior to beginning the six weehs 
the sanatorium and the tuberculin test three or four 'V ^ 
after the service is ended, by 5.2, xvhich is the number o 
ten weeks will go into a year. In using this figure the au 
consider the whole ten weeks as spent in the 
environment, even though only six xveeks of that time is 


at the sanatorium. 

The authors also mention the fact that a tulicrculosis 
has been established “at the Alinneapolis General 
where attempts are being made to perfect a technic 
prevent attendants from acquiring infections with tubercle 
xx’hile xvorking ix'ifh tuberculous patients." This will ^ 
nated as hospital D. The technic used consists, in me • 
of changing a cap, mask and goxvn and scrubbing the ban 
arms for two minutes before the care of each patient in tb. 
ward. The tubcrcxdosis service consists of one tbirly ^ 
in the contagious unit Wliilc the student nurse is awS^ 
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the contagious unit for six weeks, she does not spend more than 
two weeks of that time on the tuberculosis floor. However, not 
more than one half of the beds on this floor are set aside for 
the care of tuberculosis, and at times there have been as few as 
two tuberculous patients in that unit. Therefore her two weeks 
service there cannot be considered the equivalent of more than 
a one week service in a tuberculosis sanatorium, if that long. 

In spite of that, another of the collaborators, Myers, at the 
meeting of the Canadian Tuberculosis Association held in Winni- 
peg in September 1939, reported that during a certain twelve 
months period ten of the eighty-nine nurses who were tuber- 
culin negative at the beginning of their contagious service, two 
weeks of which is spent in the tuberculosis unit, were tuberculin 
positive at the end of that service. However, he stated that 
four of the ten had cared for open cases of tuberculosis else- 
where than in the tuberculosis service and so should be excluded 
from the study. This reduced the number who apparently 
acquired a tuberculous infection in the new tuberculosis service 
to six. This was 6.7 per cent of the eighty-nine. He stated 
further that it was the lowest “crude annual primary infection 
attack rate” that he knew of in connection with any tuberculosis 
service in the country, and he attributed the so-called low rate 
to the type of contagious technic used. 

No allowance was made at hospitals A, B or C for any source 
of infection outside of the tuberculosis service. That is not 
necessary for hospitals A and B, because the nurses spend their 
entire three years there and whatever infection they acquire out- 
side (he tuberculosis service would be included in their average 
annual infection rate. However, it is a very important con- 
sideration for hospital C, as the nurses spend only six weeks in 
the tuberculosis service and then go back to their regular 
environment. In this instance the tuberculosis service is charged 
with all the infection that developed during the period, under 
consideration (ten weeks). 

The second point deals with the statement made by the authors 
on the effect of the length of contact with tuberculous patients 
on the infection rate when, in comparing the “crude annual pri- 
mary infection attack fates” in hospitals A and B, the authors 
state that “the increases in infections recorded for the two 
groups of nurses who worked in wards for tuberculous patients 
were roughly proportional to the length of time each group 
spent in this type of service.” Accepting that statement as true, 
one can then multiply 6.7 per cent, the so-called annual infec- 
tion rate following a one week exposure in tlie tuberculosis 
service in hospital D by 6, representing a six weeks contact at 
the sanatorium for nurses from hospital C. This results in a 
six weeks infection rate of 40.2 per cent at hospital D in con- 
trast to one of 22,2 per cent for hospital C. Using the same 
statistical method as the authors did in arriving at the crude 
annual primar}- infection rate of 115.4 per cent for hospital C, 
one would multiply the 402 per cent by 52, as that is the 
number of times ten weeks will go into fifty-two weeks. This 
gives the student nurses wlio have worked in the tuberculosis 
unit at hospital D a “crude annual primary' infection attack 
rate" of 209.04 per cent. 

This rate is, of course, impossible for at least two reasons: 
(1) more than 100 per cent of nurses cannot become infected, 
and (2) even though the nurses work in the tuberculosis service 
for a year there would be a few who would not react positively 
to the tuberculin test. Still it is no more absurd than is the 
rate of 115.4 per cent, wliich the authors give as the “crude 
annual primary infection attack rate” for the tuberculosis ser- 
vice at the sanatorium. In spite of its absurdity, I believe it 
docs prove rather conclusively that the elaborke contagious 
tcchnic in u.sc m the tuberculosis unit of hospital D has not been 
any more effective, if as effective, in preventing the transmission 
o! infection from patient to nurse than the technic in use at 
the sanatorium. 


It seems to me that when one begins to compare ‘ crude annual 
primary infection attack rates” one should use comparable facts 
in arriving at conclusions and not compare a three year period 
for one hospital with only a six weeks tuberculosis service in 
another hospital. When like is compared with like, there is 
some basis for judging the results, hut when dissimilar things 
are compared one has no justification whatever in drawing any 
particular conclusions from the study. 

E. S. Mariette, M.D., Oak Terrace, Minn. 

Superintendent, Glen Lake Sanatorium. 


GRADE A VERSUS GRADE B MILK 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
To the EdiVor; — Mayor LaGuardia’s public proclamation 
urges substitution of grade B for grade A milk to combat the 
high cost of the de lu.xe product. Two issues are involved; 
cost and quality. Economy is a great revenue to thrifty adults 
but a selective virtue to helpless infants. Grade A milk is 
still the most economical food for infant nutrition when com- 
pared with the total cost of equivalent nutrients. If it can be 
made available at less cost, so much the better. Until then, 
superior milk should remain the choice for infant feeding. 

Grade A is preferable to grade B milk for infants because 
of superior bacteriologic control. The former averages about 
50,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter before pasteurization while 
the latter averages about 250,000 per cubic centimeter. The 
bacterial count of milk is an inde-x of the sanitary quality. 
Although milk with a high bacterial count is not necessarily 
harmful to health if the flora is innocuous, milk with a low 
bacterial count may be unsuitable if charged with pathogenic 
organisms. Metabolic studies of artificially fed infants have 
shown that boiled milk with a high bacterial count is less 
efficiently utilized and more apt to produce digestive distur- 
bances than boiled milk with a low bacterial count. 

Sanitary supervision of the milk supply contributed greatly 
to lowering the incidence of gastrointestinal diseases in infants. 
Why retrogress? If grade A milk is to be eliminated from 
the sanitary code, certified milk with less than SOO bacteria 
per cubic centimeter should be advocated for infants and grade 
B milk for older children and adults. 

I. Newton Kugelmass, M,D., New York. 


SENSITIVITY TO SOLUTION OF 
POSTERIOR PITUITARY 
To the Editor : — ^Thc January 20 issue of The Journal 
carries a letter by Bernard Scligman citing a case of hyper- 
sensitivity to solution of posterior pituitary and mentioning 
McMann s report in the Oct. 14, 1939, issue. Both cases showed 
general collapse, I do not know whether urticaria following 
injection of this substance, but without the collapse symptoms, 
is rare but cite the following : 

For the induction of labor, my wife was given 1 minim 
(0.06 cc.) of solution of posterior pituitary hypodermically, and 
the injection W'as followed in ten or fifteen minutes by an urti- 
carial eruption. The eruption was general, caused a great itching 
and was relieved fay epinephrine after half an hour. Following 
delivery she was given solution of posterior pituitary again by 
mistake (the nurse had been ordered not to give it) ; the 
urticaria again followed and was again relieved by epinephrine. 
There was no respiratory distress, the pulse remained strong, 
regular and at about the same rate during the period of urti- 
caria; the epinephrine was given to relieve the itching, not 
because any circulatory failure was impending. Pituitary had 
been given after two previous deliveries but without any unusual 

reaction. ^ ^ AonErr, M.D., Oakland, Calif. 
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Queries und Minor Notes 


The answers here published have been prepared by competent 
AUTHORITIES. THEV DO NOT, HOWEVER, REPRESENT THE OPINIONS OF 
ANY OFFICIAL BODIES UNLESS SPECIFICALLY STATED IN THE REPLY. 

Anonymous communications and queries on postal cards will not 

BE NOTICED. EVERV LETTER MUST CONTAIN THE WRITER'S NAME AND 
ADDRESS, BUT THESE WILL BE OMITTED ON REQUEST. 


TUBERCULIN TESTING METHODS 

To the Sdiior : — There has been a great deol of agitation in regord to the 
method of tuberculin testing of human beings. Some advocote the 
Pirquet, others the Montoux and still others the patch test. I recently 
read on article by Wolff, of Son Francisco, on the technic of a percu- 
taneous test In which he stated that the results of his ointment were 
practically equal to the Mantoux test. I hove since gone through the 
literature but have been unoble to find verification of this work. Might 
1 have your opinions of the value of patch tests with the various oint- 
ments in use and the relation of this procedure to the Mantoux test. 

Edward M. Jeppson, M.D., Ogden, Utah. 

Answer. — lu 1890 and for thirteen years thereafter, tuberculin 
for testing was administered by the subcutaneous method. Tiie 
doses were large and constitutional reactions manifested by such 
symptoms as temperature elevation and malaise were important 
in determining the presence of tuberculosis. 

In 3903 Pirquet conceived the idea of making a shallow 
scarification in the skin and applying tuberculin in order to 
produce a local reaction and avoid constitutional manifestations. 
In 1907 Pirquet (Deutsche med. Wchnschr. 33:865, 905, 1907) 
published the results of his work. Unfortunately, the test 
became known as the Pirquet test rather than the cutaneous 
tuberculin test. Pirquet’s method of administering tuberculin 
has been extensively used. The chief objection to the adminis- 
tration of tuberculin by Pirquet’s method is that there is no way 
of knowing how_ much tuberculin actually reaches the abraded 
area. Its administration is also time consuming. Moreover, in 
some c^es the tuberculin is promptly rubbed from the area by 
the patients and so little is left as to result in no reaction. How- 
ever, today in the hands of experts such as Slater, of Minne- 
sota, and Chadwick, of Massachusetts, the cutaneous tuberculin 
test of Pirquet is satisfactory in determining the presence or 
absence of sensitivity of tissues to tuberculoprotein. 

In 1908 (Aliincheii. iticd. Wchnschr. 55:217, 1908) a method 
of administering tuberculin was reported whicli consisted of 
using a pomade of equal parts of hydrous wool fat and pure 
tuberculin. This was rubbed over an unabraded area of skin 
about 5 cm. in diameter for one minute. The area was then 
exposed to the air for ten minutes and no dressing was applied. 
Unfortunately, this became known as the More test rather than 
the transcutaneous or percutaneous test. Since Moro presented 
his work a number of physicians have slightly modified his 
method of administration. For example, Lovett (Ain. J. Dis. 
Child. 37:918 [May] 1929) found that by vigorously rubbing 
an area of skin over the sternum with ether much of the oil 
was removed from the pores. Therefore, when a piece of con- 
centrated old tuberculin the size of a pinhead was rubbed into 
the area, more entered the pores and a much better result was 
obtained than b 3 ' Moro’s original method. 

In 1933 Wolff (Am. Rev. Tnberc. 27:308 [March] 1933) 
reported a modification of the percutaneous test of Moro, which 
consisted of first cleansing an area in the paravertebral region 
behveen the eighth and eleventh thoracic vertebrae with green 
soap and water, and after drying it was bathed with benzine to 
remove the oil from the pores. To the area be applied a special 
tuberculin ointment the size of a pea. This was covered with 
a piece of adhesive tape 2 inches square, which was tightly 
applied. By this method Wolff reported good results from the 
standpoint of determining the presence of sensitirify to tuber- 
culin. 

Vollmcr (Ant. J. Dis. Child. 54:1019 [Nov,] 193/) has intro- 
duced another modification of the percutaneous test of Moro 
which is designated as the tuberculin patch lest. Its adminis- 
tration consists of cleansing an area of skin with acetone, ether 
or benzine, after the rcmoral of an.v hair that maj- be present. 
The patch to be applied consists of a strip of tape to which 
has been attached two squares (1 by 1 cm.) of thin filter paper 
saturated with undiluted tuberculin and dried. These are placed 
on the tape 1 cm. apart. The adhesive side of the tape is pro- 
tected with crinolin, which must be removed before the applica- 
tion of the patches. The tape is then tightly applied with the 
patches adjacent to the skin, where it remains lor forty-aght 
hour' It is best to allow another forty-eight hours to elapse 
after the remm-al of the patches before reading the test. 

VoIImer and Goldbcrg^er J. Dis. Child. 57il2/.r_fJuneJ 
1959) have reported that this test is equal in determining the 


presence of sensitiveness to tuberculin to the intracutancous lest 
when 0.1 mg. of old tuberculin is used. Unfortunaldv t}; 
intracutaneous test is not considered complete until the indiriii-' 
who has failed to react to smaller doses has been tested 
a full _ milligram of tuberculin. When the second dose is r! 
administered, the test may fail in as many as 10 to 20 per nr; 
of persons Avhose tissues are sensitized to tuberculin. Toorer- 
come this discrepancy, Vollmer has recommended tint all per- 
sons who do not react to the patch test have an intracutinfa 
test administered with a full milligram of tuberculin. 

Objections which have been presented to the tape and paid; 
methods of administering tuberculin are; 1. It is time re:- 
suraing. 2. Many persons object to having adhesive tape te 
the skin and a few are highly sensitive to adhesive tape. Marr 
complain of the itching sensation produced by the tape. 3. IW, 
excessive perspiration, such as may occur among students h 
gymnasiums, athletes or adults whose work causes perspiralfe 
the adhesive tape may actually fall off. 4. Many persons dis'A'. 
to omit bathing for forty-eight hours while the tape is on t;; 
skin. 5. The subject who does not react to the patch test 
be seen five times : (a) to apply the tape, (b) to remove it, (r) h 
observe the area forty-eight hours later, (d) to administer K 
intracutaneous test and (e) to observe the area for presence c; 
absence of reaction. , 

In 1908 Mantou.x (Compt. rend. Acad. d. sc. 149:353, 1-';) 
presented a method of administering tuberculin which consntfj 
of introducing with a fine hypodermic needle into the layers n 
the skin a measured amount of tuberculin. This, unfortunatt-.r. 
is spoken of as the Mantoux test rather than the intrade^^ 
or intracutaneous tuberculin test. Usually O.I ce. of a 
of 1 : 10,000 or 1 ; 1,000 of tuberculin is administered a_s the r.t!. 
dose, that is, 0.01 or 0.1 mg. of tuberculin. If no reaction occi i 
in from forty-eight to seventy-two hours the test is 
by using 0.1 cc. of a dilution of 1:100. This an’ounts to 1 ^ 
of tuberculin. If no reaction occurs the individual being te - 
is thought to be free from tuberculous infection. W hen pun ■ 
protein derivative is used, the corresponding doses are aa 
istered. . . , i;„ 

There are persons who object to rnstrumenta tion, >nciu -s 
needles, for any purpose. However, where good licaitii mi 
tion work has been done, these persons 8’'® j 

minority. The fact that this minority refuses the 
good argument against it because its administratim "’“J'c 
or not at all from the method employed in giving Dick ^ “ 

tests. Moreover, in administering such immunizing 5 . 
as toxoid, the same sized needle is used as in the adm' 
of the tuberculin test. ■ j tbt > 

The advantages of the intracutaneous method at 
measured amount of tuberculin is introduced and nemai , 
where we desire it to be ; it cannot be removed by t . jj 
No tape or bandaging of any kind is necessary, k-d' " „ 
consumed in administering the test. _ \Vhere large "U 
to be tested and there is good organization, a single n ^ 
physician is able to administer several hundred tesis an • ^ 
This has become the standard method of .^Iradicaiif 

culin in this country and is strongly recommended by p 
all organizations engaged in tuberculosis work. 


SUBSTANCES INTERFERING WITH TESTS FOR 


ALCOHOL IN URINE 


If etjl'-'’ 


To the fif/for;— Will you kindly fell me whctlicr.or not tb«ii 

fhot Yfill give the nlcohol test in urine besides olcohol. 

B. C. Boston, M.D., Wolcrl<i»- ^ 

Axswer. — ^Reducing substances are found in 
normal urine to the e.xtent of about 0.003 per cent, t ^ 
tity is too small to interfere with the test for aico , 
used to confirm alcoholic influence. The redu'ing 5n = 
have not been completely identified, but larger has sn j, 
they arise at least in part during the process of jj'-; 

has been said that ether, acetone and chloroform may E _ 
readings for alcohol. These substances have been pros . 
without influence in the test for alcohol when potassium 
mate is used as a direct oxidizing agent according to ^ ph',-'.- 
described bv Heiser in the American Journal of Climfn 
ogy 4:182 '(.^farch) 1934. Since this paper was ''riiicn.'^- 
been discovered^ that formaldehyde, w hich ”’8)' ^ 

urine from the ingestion of methenamine, may 
bichromate to a slight extent. In order to get LV- I' 
information, 1 Gm. (15 grains) of methenamine was 
mouth and repeated urinalyses revealed a maximum^ 
of potassium bichromate corresponding to _0.021 per 
alcohol by weight. Formaldehyde in the urine can ix 
with case' and can be removed from the distillate. 
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VALVULAR HEART DISEASE AND PREGNANCY 

To ffto Bditon-A woman ogod 27 who has volvulor hcorf diseose 
(mitral) with some pulmonary edema is obout seven months prcgnonl. 
I am worried os to which is best: to protect the mother by on eorly deliv- 
ery in obout thirty days or to protect the baby ond let the mother go 
to term. She tests two hours, is up two and uses four pillows to sleep, 
toking VA grains (0.1 Gm.) of digitalis daily. She has blood pressure of 
96 systolic and 76 diastolic and a pulse rate of IDS; her feet ore not 
swelling, and on gross examination the urine was almost normol. If she 
goes to a hospitol, what is the best way to induce premature labor? 

Nothoniel J. Bucklin, M.D., Roodhouse, 111. 


Answer. — It seems probable that the pulmpnary congestion or 
edema present in this young woman with mitral stenosis is due 
not to heart failure but to the combined and mechanical effect 
of mitral stenosis, tachycardia and the extra work of pregnancy. 
It will probably be safe to allow her to go to terra if she remains 
quiet in bed and chair in order to keep the heart rate down and 
uses digitalis for the same reason. The heart strain will become 
less in the last month and it is probable that she will deliver 
herself. There is likely to be more strain caused by inducing 
premature labor now than by carrying out the measures that 
have been mentioned. 


TONSIL REMOVAL BY WARING SUCTION METHOD 

To the fdifor;— Will you please odvise me as to how the Waring suction 
technic ond method for the removal of tonsils is regorded by laryngologists 
— its merit or advontoges, if ony, ond its disadvantages, if any. 

Rx A. Youngy DuBois, Neb. 

Answer. — The Waring suction technic and method for the 
removal of tonsils is not in as widespread use as dissection and 
the various forms of the Ring instrument technic. The advan- 
tages claimed are that blood and infectious secretions are kept 
out of the field of operation and the possibilities for inhalation 
are thereby much reduced. From the standpoint of trauma, the 
average operator would probably obtain with this method a 
smoother tonsillar fossa and be much less apt to tear tissues 
than would be the case in an indifferently performed dissection 
operation. This would not hold for the experienced dissector 
or user of instruments such as the Sluder and the Beck tonsil- 
lectofflcs. 


SULFANILAMIDE IN LEUKEMIA 

To the tditer : — Arc there any controindications or therapeutic reasons for 
the use of either sulfanilamide or sulfapyridine in acute myelogenous 
leukemia? M.D., Illinois. 

Answer. — ^There is no reason to believe that the use of either 
sulfanilamide or sulfapyridine is contraindicated in acute myelog- 
enous leukemia, provided a definite indication for its use in the 
control of an infectious process arises. Neither of the drugs 
has had any effect in the control of either acute lymphatic or 
myelogenous leukemia, and there is no reason to believe that 
they win depress the granulocytic element in the bone marrow 
unless the patient happens to have a peculiar idiosyncrasy to 
tiicsc drugs. Any treatment with cither of these drugs designed 
to affect the white blood cells directly is highly experimental, 
and its therapeutic value is extremely questionable. 


GLASS EATING 

To the Bditer : — In Queries ond Minor Notes In The Journal Dec. 23, 1939, 
pogc 2341, wos on inquiry from M.D., Connecticut, relative to coling 
glass. I was colled to a nearby fire-house to witness a Negro obout 40 
years old who, in my presence, (1) chewed ond swollowcd two safety 
razor blodes, (2) swollowcd several 8 penny noils, (3) chewed and swol- 
lowcd scvcrol lorge pieces of broken milk bottle gloss, (4) inserted ond 
closed o solely pin through the glons penis ond (5) inserted a safety 
pin through the left biceps muscle. I looked into his mouth. His teeth 
were ground down tiot. The buccal mucosa was thickened and grayish. 
He told me he wos never opcrolod on for obstruction and passed every- 
thing he swollowcd, only jotcly resorting to digitol cxtroction. This prac- 
tice hod been engaged in for the previous fifteen or twenty years. 

Anthony Ambrose, M.O., Newark, N. J. 


REACTION TO SOLUTION OF POSTERIOR 
PITUITARY 

ro_ the fdifor; I recently hod o rcoction to solution of posterior pifuifo 
On“j^unJS°t 9 n( .o^oiioblotod if in four previous dcliverir 

nirufw ‘’.‘’"""'■"'■O'l OA cc. of solution of poster! 

S' the^bot^" "" complained obouf itchii 

A ou-reriSeATen e/ <> ««ling Of a hardness of the tongs 

the rio^h« o^rheK ''’■"‘■b’’.""' wpiily. After twenty-four hou 

LiecUo^ ohe t However, the site of fi 

enrred.' ° 'ooioined swoll 

G. E. Bodlozzl, M.Ov, Centon, Ohio. 


Medical Examinations and Licensure 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

NATIONAL board OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
SPECXAL BOARDS 

Examination of the National Board of Medical Examiners and Special 
Boards were published in The Journal, February 24, page 681. 

STATE AND TERRITORIAL BOARDS 
Alabama: Montgomerj'* June 18-20. Sec., Er. J. K. Baher, 519 
Dexter Ave., Montgomery. 

Alaska! Juneau, March 5. Sec., Dr. W. W. Council, Box 561, Juneau, 
.''."rrvx*; F-r:- Fri—ce. Tucson, March 19. Sec., Dr. Robert L. 
i • ‘ 'irwona. Tucson. Medical. Phoenix, April 2-3. 

i-r., }. I*. •, 826 Security Bldg., Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Basic Science. May or June. Sec., Mr. Louts E. 
Gebauer, 701 Main St., Little Rock. Medical (Regular), Little Rock, 
June 6-7, Sec., Dr. D. L. Owens, Harrison. Medical (Eclectic). Little 
Rock, June 6-7. Sec,, Dr. Clarence H. Young, 1415 Main St, Little Rock. 

California: Oral examination (required when reciprocity application 
is based on a state certificate or license issued ten or more years before 
filing application in California), San Francisco, April 17. IFnttcn exam- 
ination. San Francisco, June 24-27. Sec., Dr. Charles B. Pinkham, 1020 
N St, Sacramento. 

Colorado: Basic Science. Denver, March 6-7. Sec., Dr. Esther B. 
Starks, 1459 Ogden St, Denver. Medical. Denver, April 2-5. Sec., 
Dr. Harvey W. Snyder, 831 Republic Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut*. ilfediccL Hartford, March 12-13. Endorscmctxt, Hart- 
ford, Atarch 26. Sec., Dr. T. P. Murdock, 147 W- JIain St., Meriden. 
Homeopathic. Derby, March 12-13. Sec,, Dr. Joseph H. Evans, 1488 
Chapel St., New Haven. 

Delaware: Examination. Dover, July 9-11. Reciprocity. Dover, July 
16. Sec., Medical Council of Delaware, Dr. Joseph S. McDaniel, 229 S. 
. State St., Dover. 

District op Columbia: Basic Science. Washington, April 22-23. 
Medical. Washington, May 13-14. Sec., Dr. George C. Ruhland, 203 
District Bldg., Washington. 

Florida: Bo^ic Science. De Land, May 25. Sec., John F. Conn, 
De Land. Medical. Tampa, June 17-18. Sec., Dr. William M. Rowlett, 
Box 786, Tampa. 

Georgia,* Atlanta, June. Joint-Sec., Mr. R. C. Coleman, 111 State 
Capitol, Atlanta. 

Idaho: Boise, April 2. Dir., Bureau of Occupational Licenses, Mr, 
H. B. WhUllesey, 355 Slate Capitol Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois: Chicago, April 2-4. Acting Superintendent of Registration, 
Mr, Luci**** * " 

^Indian* 18*20. Sec., Board of Medical Registra- 
tion and ^ ^ Bowers, 301 State House, Indianapolis, 

Iowa: Medical. Des Sfoines, March 4*6. Basic ^’ctencr. Des Moines, 
April 9. Dir., Division of Licensure and Registration, Mr. H. W. Grefe, 
Capitol Building, Des Moines. 

Kansas: Kansas City, June 18-19. Sec., Board of Medical Registration 
and Examination, Dr. J. F. Hassig, 905 N, Seventh St., Kansas City. 

Kentucky: Louisville, June 5-7. Sec., Dr, A, T. JlcCormack, 620 S. 
Third St., Louisville. 

March 32-13. Sec., Board of Registration of 
Medicine, Dr. Adam P, Leighton, 192 State St., Portland, 

Maryland: Medical. BaUimore, June 18-23. Sec., Dr. John T, 
P„Mara, 1215 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Homeopathic. Baltimore, June 
18-19. See., Dr. John A. Evans, 612 W. 40th St., Baltimore. 

Massaciiusetts: Boston. March 12-14. Sec., Board of Registration in 
Medicine, Dr. Stephen Rushmore, 4IJ-F State House, Boston. 

MicnicAN: Ann Arbor and Detroit, June 12-14, Sec- Dr. J. Earl 
McIntyre, 202-4 Hollister Bldg., Lansing. t. j. n.. > 

Miksesot^ Basic Science. Minneapolis, April 2-3. Sec- Dr. J. 
Lharaley McKinley University of Minnesota, 126 Millard Hall. Minne- 
^ Minneapolis, April 16-IS. Sec- Dr. J-utian F. Du Bois, 

■JbU bt. reter bt,, St. Paul, 

MississiPfi: Jackson, June. Asst. Sec., Dr. R. N. Whitfield, Jackson. 

Helena, April 1. Examinatien. Helena, 
April 2-3. Sec- Dr. S. A. Cooney, 216 Power Block, Helena. 

Omaha, May 7-S. Dir- Bureau of Exam- 
rning Boards, Mrs, Clark Berktns, ltt09 State Capitol Bldg- Lincoln. 

f otaf rroiniiiotion. Carson City, Jlay 6. 
w O'; T^derick M. Anderson, 215 North Carson St- Carson City. 

SlSe H^srConcord.'^™'"''' 

28^^™Ja^''eS;:,Tr«t'on':■ 

Se™ PlSafsama^".'^ 

4/frThl?d* s't!.*br?n'l"loS?.’'^' WilHamson, 

WpErok^'t'^Odurobus'’'"'”'’''^’ 

Oklahoma: Boric Srirnec. Oklahoma City, May 9. Medical. Oklahoma 
LiD', June 5-6. Sec- Dr. James D. Osborn Jr., Frederick. 

1“’?" Sta'a Board of Higher 

Education, Mr. Charles D. Byrne, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Santurce, March 5. Sec,, Dr. O. Costa Mando', Box 

3854, Santurce. 

Island: Providence, April 4-5. Sec., Dr. Robert M. Lord, 
366 State Office Bldg., Providence. 

South Dakota: Rapid City, July 16-17. Dir., Medical Licensure. 
Dr. J. F. D. Cook, Pierre. 

Texas: San Antonio, June 20*22. Sec,, Dr. T. J. Crowe, 918-20 Mer- 
cantile Bldg., Dallas. 

Virginia: Richmond, June 18-20. Sec., Dr. J. W. Preston, 30^^ 
Franklin Rd., Rovinoke. 

West Virginia: Charleston, March 4-6. Sec., Public Health Council, 
Dr. Arthur E. J^IcQuc. State Capitol, Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Boric Scienff. Madison, April C. Sec.. Professor Robert 
X. Bauer, 3414 W. Wisconsin Ave,, Milwaukee- Medical. Milw.iukce. 
June 25-28. Sec-, Dr. E. C. Murphy, 314 E. Grand Ave-, Eau Claire. 
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Supervision In Public Kenlttv Nurslnp. By Violet H. Hodgson, Super- 
visor. Outpatient Tuberculosis Nursing, New York State Department of 
Health. Cloth. Brice, $2.50. Bp. 3TG, with 21 Illustrations. New 
York ; Commonwealth Fund ; London ; Oxford University Press, 1939. 

Every public health nurse should read Violet Hodgson's new 
book and for every supervisor or administrator concerned with 
public health nursing the book is an essential. The basic theme 
underlying this work is that successful supervision is based on 
democratic principles and that the exercise of arbitrary authority 
fails to secure the best performance from the staff nurse. One 
would hardly venture to disagree with this principle: it is 
idealistic and in keeping with our national philosophy. Yet we 
owe, in modern nursing, much to the traditional military system 
of organization, which has given us an understanding of the 
importance of clear lines of responsibility and authority. In 
stating the ideal democratic basis for supervision in public health 
nursing Mrs. Hodgson has perhaps overstressed its case. The 
two chapters dealing with the teaching function of the supervisor 
arc excellent and give a proper emphasis to this phase of the 
supervisor’s work; it was particularly wise to include here the 
laws of learning. In a book written for specialists who arc 
expected to have a background in tiieir field, one would not 
expect to find quite so much detailed description of historical 
developments. However, this is not a weakness in the book — 
it is merely time consuming for the reader, who will most likely 
be a busy supervisor or other professional worker. Since, as 
the author points out, there has been a great increase of public 
health nursing under official auspices, one could expect greater 
space and emphasis given to supervision under conditions found 
in public agencies. Civil service and problems of supervision 
connected with it arc not discussed at all. This is a real and 
unfortunate omission. The book is the most authoritative word 
on its subject. It deserves, and will receive, wide attention and 
it undoubtedly will become an influential factor in shaping 
relationships and directions taken in public health nursing 
agencies throughout the land. 

The Diagnosis and Treatmont of Disoasos of the Esophagus. By Porter 
P, Vinson, B.S., M.A., M.D,. Professor of Bronchoscopy, Esophneo-scopy 
and Gastroscopy, Medical CollCRO of Vlrclnla, Blchmond, VlrBlnla. Cloth. 
Price, $4. Pp. 224, with 9S Illustrations. Sprlnpllcld, Illinois, & Bnltl- 
morc: Charles C. Thomas, Puhllshcr, 1940. 

This is a good book and a much needed one. For years 
most patients with diseases of the esophagus have been receiv- 
ing poor treatment largely because there are so few men in 
the world who have enough material of this one type to 
become expert in diagnosis and treatment. Unfortunately also, 
for some curious reason, some of the men who have written 
the few available books and articles on the esophagus seem to 
have been unaware of the fact that in 1898 Russell, of England, 
devised a simple apparatus by means of which strictures in 
the esophagus and spasmodic contractures at the cardia can 
be dilated with a high degree of safety. A recently published 
book on tlic esophagus still advocated the retrograde attack 
on cardiospasm through a fistula in the stomach. As Vinson 
says (p. 14), gastrostomy is associated with a surprisingly 
high mortality; it rarely provides grateful palliation in cases 
of cancer of the cardia and it is quite unnecessary in most 
of the cases of benign obstruction in esophagus and cardia. 
Excellent results can be secured without it. Dr, Vinson began 
writing his book with the tremendous advantage of having had 
an enormous experience in this field. For years he. Dr, Henry 
Plummer and Dr. Herman Moersch took care of the patients 
with esopha.gcal diseases drawn from the Iiugc material seen 
at Rochester, Minn. Perhaps the commonest of these diseases 
is cardiospasm, and this can usually be relieved easily by the 
RusscII-Piummer technic. First the patient is made to swal- 
low a thread. This finds its way through the narrow place 
and passes on down into the small bowel, where it_ becomes 
sufficiently andiored so that traction can be made on it. Olive 
shaped dilators are then passed over the thread and down 
through the obstruction. After the narrow place has been 
dilated to size CO French, the hydrostatic dilator of Russell 
is brought into play. The preliminary use of the sound so 


completely eliminates the danger of rupture of the csophjsn; 
that in the last 4S0 cases Vinson has had no death from Ihh 
cause. Strangely enough, strictures due to carcinoma of ihi 
esophagus can also be dilated and with only a small risk 
Such dilation gives many patients a large degree of relitf. 
There are several chapters in the book on the rarer fhscasts 
of the esophagus, hysterical dysphagia, esophageal divcrticnb, 
cicatricial stenoses, foreign bodies, and stricture of (he esoph- 
agus due to pressure from outside. Vinson stales that almost 
all patients with benign stricture of the esophagus can k 
relieved completely and permanently of difficulty in sivallmvis; 
if the treatment which he outlines is promptly cmplojcd ar.l 
faithfully carried out. Usually the esophagus has to be dilalcd 
at intervals for two years. Gastrostomy rarely has to be done. 
In the book there are two valuable chapters on the technic ti 
esophagoscopy and on the general handling of patients. This 
little volume should greatly improve the treatment now bcic; 
given to patients with esophageal disease throughout the viosli 

Bellrligo zur Frago der normalen Goneso dor Blutrenen. Dk Ed- 
stadlon dor fiitalon ErythromyelDpoose In Lotor und Mill uod dai Vot- 
kommon von Myolocylen In dor normalen Mill und Thymus. Yon Att! 
Bcrtelscn. Donno Afhnndlunfj cr at dot licgevIdenskahcIlRc ralvial 
antURct 111 oltentllg at fotavarcs for den mcdlclnsko Doktorntad, KJVS' 
Iiavn, 1938. Paper. Pp. 272. with 36 Illustrations. Copenhagen; DrU 
& Munksgnnrd; EJnar Munksgaard, 1938. 

The work is a doctor's thesis, which probably accounts io: lit 
long and repeated discussions of theories regarding origin ari 
relations of blood cells and for the c.xtcnsivc tabular matter. 
The book is devoted to the problem of extramedullary crylhto- 
myelopoiesis in the spleen, liver and thymus of normal humm 
fetuses of the seventh, eighth and ninth months, the prcmalurdy 
born, the newly born and the infant, child and adult, 
object of determining the normal limits of extramedullary Haro 
formation in these age groups. The material was by far tj* 
most extensive and best controlled of any scries used for stufj 
of this problem. Trauma in one form or another was the mod 
frequent cause of death. Only cases in whicli the nccrof-j 
revealed no pathologic changes were included in the scnci 
regarded as normal. A few pathologic cases were studied W 
comparison with the corresponding normal age groups. _ 
ft is generally conceded that cxtramcdnllary myelopoiesis is M 
be seen in late fetal stages, only a few investigators believe Hu 
it extends beyond the newborn under normal conditions. Ewld" 
sen’s observations for liver, spleen and thymus arc in agrccmec 
with those of the latter authors. His proof is submitted in gim 
detail ; it includes thirty-six photomicrographs and slightly mc-e 
than 100 pages of tables in which the number of hcmatopoi^i- 
foci and differential counts of normoblasts and myelocytes sew 
in a specified number of microscopic fields (Lcitz ’ 

ocular 8) of- sections arc listed. The results arc diswsscd r 
the standpoint of the leading hematologic theories, with the ® ^ 
elusion that the Unitarian theory gives the best explanation 
the observations. The literature pertaining to the probe 
reviewed critically and in detail. .v 

The liver was studied in twenty-one fetuses of the scs 
month, twenty-seven of the eighth month, twcniy-lwo o 
ninti) month, thirty-two newborn (full term) and two jj, 
14 days and 6 weeks of age. Seven premature infants an 
malformed fetuses were studied. The author found hemajop'’' 
foci in the connective tissue of the portal canals and w ■ 
hepatic trabeculae and sinusoids of the lobules. The 
of intralobular foci are in the sinusoids, but some arc 
between the liver cells of the trabeculae and show no 
with the sinusoids. These foci are composed ol myclo - 
normoblasts in different stages of development, and a few W) ^ ^ 
cytes. The cxtravascular location of many of these foo 
in harmony with the view of Sabin and Doan that cry-lhrojw.-^ 
is always intravascular and that the cells originate from 
thclium. The author did not see any evidence f.-ivoring an c ■■ 
thclial origin of any of the blood cells. Both myelocytes 
granulocytes could be traced to the “hcmocytohlasts ^ 
blasts), which arc most numerous in the fetal stages. Mye 
arc most abundant in the portal foci. While the uuml>er o , 
is reduced from the seventh fetal month to Wrth, their 
cellular composition remains constant. All the livers o- "j,'j 
two newborn infants contained intralobular hematopoietic 
and in nine of them there were from twenty-five to eig 
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such centers for each microscopic field. From this the author 
concludes that liver hematopoiesis must be more extensive than 
is shown from his series to be normal before a diagnosis of fetal 
erythroblastosis or hydrops congenitus is justified. Hepatic foci 
were still present in the two weeks and six weeks old infants. 
As normal material from age 6 weeks to 3 years was not avail- 
able, it was impossible to determine the age at which liver 
hematopoiesis terminates. It was not seen in normal children 
and adults. Intralobular hematopoiesis was reduced in the seven 
premature infants studied, but the portal foci were large and 
the number of their myelocytes increased. Extra-uterine life, 
therefore, seems to suppress intralobular erythropoiesis and to 
favor myelopoiesis in the portal tissue. Local intravascular 
development of myelocytes was noted in the fetal livers, and in 
these livers the extravascular erythropoietic centers were most 
numerous, which favors the Mollier view that hematopoiesis in 
the liver js at first extravascular and later intravascular. Bertel- 
sen could find only an occasional extravascular focus in the liver 
lobules of the newly born. 

All the spleens of the premature and newborn infants of tin's 
series showed evidence of myelopoiesis and erythropoiesis in 
both pulp and follicles. In the pulp the cells were scattered or 
occurred in small groups, often in the marginal zone of the 
follicles. From the seventh fetal month to full term birth the 
normoblasts were reduced from an average of 24 per immersion 
field to 12, and they and the myelocytes were found in the spleens 
of all newborn infants. The erythroblasts and myelocytes are 
in different stages of development and so must be assumed to 
be of local origin. Eosinophilic myelocytes were found in all 
of forty-one spleens in cases of traumatic death at ages of from 
4 to 89. A few neutrophilic and basophilic myelocytes were also 
seen, and a few myelocytes were located in the follicles. 
Erythroblasts were not found in this age group. The granulo- 
poietic function is therefore retained to extreme old age, while 
the development of red cells terminates soon after birth, although 
the exact period could not be determined. 

Erythroblasts were not seen in the thymus of the adult in a 
single case. An occasional erythroblastic focus was seen in this 
organ at the end of fetal life, while only single scattered erythro- 
blasts were observed in the late fetuses. Myelocytes, however, 
were numerous and were found at all ages as long as the organ 
persists. Eosinophil myelocytes predominated, as was also true 
of the spleen. Myelopoiesis is not reduced at the end of fetal 
life as it is in the other organs showing extramedullary hemato- 
poiesis, and it is more extensive than in the other organs. An 
occasional myelocyte was found even at age 6S. The myelocytes 
were seen to be in various stages of development and they were 
associated with large, basophilic hemocytoblasts and so must 
have been of local origin. The presence of small, dark "trachy- 
chromatic" nuclei identical with those of the smaller lymphocytes 
is interpreted as evidence for the direct origin of some of the 
myelocytes from lymphocytes. In the fetus the myelocytes are 
associated with more hemocytoblasts, which are probably derived 
from the perivascular and septal mesenchyme, than is the case 
in the adult. A few myelocytes with lymphocytic nuclei were 
also seen in the fetus. From these observations the author con- 
cludes that the thymus continues to function as a granulopoietic 
organ and that in the adult the myelocytes arc derived largely 
from lymphocytes, and in the fetus from both lymphocytes and 
mesenchyme. 


Failure ot the CIrculalloa. By Tinsley Bandolph Harrison, M.D., .Asso- 
ciate rrotessor of .MnllcUic, Vanderbilt Hnlverslty School of Medicine 
Xashvllle, Tennessee. Second edition. Clolh. Price H 50 Pn 50"' 
nlth CJ Illustrations. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins’ Company. 1939."’ 


This edition is considerably longer than the initial one chiefl, 
because it includes an extensive section on angina pectoris cover 
ing about seventy pages. The author emphasizes the importanc 
of sudden death when the myocardium is in need of oxyger 
He refers to c.xperimcntal work of several authors regarding th 
production of ventricular fibrillation by ano.xia. Harrison con 
demns such diagnoses as pseudo-angina. In the remainder o 
the ^k he gencm pattern of the first edition is followcc 
M^U of the material comes from earlier papers of the autho 
f contains sound descriptions c 
!l eun cardinal symptoms of congestive heart failun 

dj.pnca and edma. Harrison champions the "backward failure 
theory advanced by James Hope a century ago. The cvidcnc 


presented seems to justify this contention. The entire book is 
well documented with more recent references. There is an index. 
The chief merit of both editions is the application of physiologic 
observations to clinical practice. Repeatedly the author brings 
up minor points in treatment which are logical outgrowths of 
experimental work. This "phj'siologic" attitude toward the care 
of patients makes the book desirable reading for all students 
specializing in diagnostic or cardiac yvork. The volume would 
help the preparation for examination by the American Board of 
Internal Medicine. It will find application as supplementary 
reading for students in physiology'. Its general utility as a text- 
book for reference in applied cardiovascular physiology remains 
preeminent. No physician would fail to learn much by reading 
it in continuity. 

Health Facts for Colloso Students: A Textbook of Individual and Com- 
munity Health. By M.sude Bee Etheredge, M.D., Dr.P.H., Professor of 
Hygiene and Medical Advisor for tVomen, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Willi a foreword by Bay Lyman Wilbnr, M.D. Third edition. Cloth. 
Price, $2. Pp. 410. with CS Illustrations. Philadelphia & London: 
W. B, Saunders Comp.iny, 1939. 

College students as well as others are being constantly bom- 
barded, through newspapers, moving pictures and general con- 
versation, with medical propaganda and advice concerning diet 
and other facts about health. Hence it seems important that 
they be supplied with simple and authoritative materia! on 
personal and public health. This book is not meant to be a 
work of a highly technical nature. Rather it is designed to 
furnish health facts to college students so that they may main- 
tain the highest degree of efficiency and physical and mental 
hygiene. It is easily read and includes just enough technical 
material so that the college student will understand the pur- 
pose of the author. The illustrations are easily understood. 
There are included chapters on alcohol and its relation to the 
nervous system, smoking, narcotics, heredity, friendship and 
marriage, allergy and mental health and hygiene. The book 
can be recommended for college students and should help them 
in deriving important facts concerning health. 

Proctoscopic Examination anil Diagnosis and Treatment of Diarrheas. 
By M. H. Slrelclier, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Hllnols College of Medicine, Clilcago. Cloth. Price, t3. Fp. 
149, with 39 Illustrations, Sprlngflcld, Illinois, & Baltimore; Charles 
C. Thomas, 1940. 

Part I gives a clear, concise and well illustrated method for 
the performance of proctoscopic examination. It is based on 
the author’s large experience in this field and offers many prac- 
tical suggestions which will facilitate the examination. Part ll 
includes a classification of diarrheas from the ctiologic stand- 
point and a brief discussion of treatment. The author has 
attempted to cover too much ground in too short a space. The 
classification, treatment and references are incomplete, so that 
the second portion of the book suffers by comparison with the 
first portion, 

Tho Essentials of Medical Treatment. By Dnvld Murray Lyon, M.D., 
B.Sc,. r.B.C.r.. Professor of Clinical Medicine, The University, Edin- 
burgh. Clolh. Price, 15s. Pp. 448, with 19 Illustrations. Edinburgh 
& London: Oliver & Boyd, 1939. 

In the preface to this new book from the Edinburgh school 
it is stated that the author’s primary object has been "to 
survey the whole range of therapeutic measures, and demon- 
strate the full resources of modern medicine,” Unfortunately 
it docs not seem that these objectives have been fully attained. 
A considerable amount of information regarding approximately 
120 disease states is conveyed, but the recitative manner of its 
dcliverj’ is so redolent of the old style of didactic clinical lec- 
ture that one is taken back most unpleasantly to the lecture 
amphitheater, now happily passe in most leading American 
scliools. The book reads pleasantly — some of the old clinical 
lectures were delightful to listen to— but the pages do not 
spring to life and offer help to one who consults them, as 
those of a textbook of therapeutics might reasonably be asked 
to do. So thoroughly detached indeed is the entire work that 
the reviewer failed to find (others with greater diligence might 
succeed) a single instance in which the experience of the 
author or some other doctor or group of doctors is specifically 
referred to. Thus of course there can be no bibliography. 
The indc-x seems to be adequate. 
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Privileged Communications: Privilege Once Waived 
Ceases to Exist. — The insured instituted three separate suits 
in the circuit court of St. Louis, Missouri, against the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, apparently to collect certain 
benefits allegedly due him under an insurance policy. All three 
suits involved substantially the same issues. One suit was tried 
and was pending on appeal. The others were pending in the 
trial court. For use in the pending suits, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company sought to obtain the deposition of a Denver 
physician. A commission was duly appointed in Denver but 
the physician refused to testify, relying on the protection of a 
statute making communications between physicians and patients 
privileged. The insurance company then petitioned the Denver 
district court for a subpoena requiring the physician to testify 
and to produce certain books, records and memoranda. The 
court sustained the refusal of the physician to testify and dis- 
charged him from the order to show cause why he should not 
be held guilty of contempt. The Supreme Court of Colorado 
was then asked by the insurer to pass on the question. 

The testimony sought from the physician related primarily 
to hospital records showing the illness of the insured during the 
years 1925 to 1927 in a Denver hospital. The only question 
before the Colorado court was whether the privilege had been 
waived. In determining this question, said the court, the law 
of the forum governs, that is, the law of the state in which the 
suits on the insurance policy were pending, Missouri. In the 
suit that had already been tried in Missouri the insured, without 
objection, permitted two physicians employed at the Denver 
hospital during the years involved, 1925 to 1927, to testify about 
his illness. In the opinion of the Supreme Court of Colorado, 
this constituted a waiver of the privilege as applied to the testi- 
mony sought in the present proceedings. The purpose of the 
privilege, the court pointed out, is “to encourage confidence and 
to preserve it inviolate.” When the patient permits, without 
objection, the confidential information to become public at a 
public trial, the reason for the privilege ceases to exist. More- 
over, under the Missouri authorities, a waiver of privilege estab- 
lished through the testimony of one physician extends to all 
who have attended the patient for the same ailment, regardless 
of the time of such consultations, attendance or treatments. The 
privilege once waived ceases to exist, and when a waiver of 
privilege is once made it is general and not special and its effect 
cannot properly be limited to a particular purpose or a particular 
person. The trial court, therefore, should have required the 
physician to appear before it and to testify. The judgment of 
the trial court was therefore reversed and the cause remanded 
with directions to proceed in accordance with the views expressed 
by the Supreme Court . — metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Kaufman 
(Colo.), 87 P. (2d) 758. 

Medical Practice Acts: Scope of Chiropractic in Iowa. 

A licensed Iowa chiropractor, the defendant in this case, was 

enjoined by the Supreme Court of Iowa from practicing physical 
therapy and electrotherapy, from administering colonic irriga- 
tions and from prescribing diets. State v. Boston, 278 N. W. 
291 (abstr. J. A. M. A. 111:1592 [Oct 22] 1938). A rehearing 
was granted the defendant by the Supreme Court and a supple- 
mental opinion rendered. 

Section 2555 of the Iowa Code defines chiropractors as : 

Persons who treat human ailments by the adjustment by hand of the 
articulations of the spine or by other incidental adjustments. 

Section 2539 of the Code provides that a license to practice 
cliiropractic shall not authorize the licensee to practice operative 
surgery or osteopathy, or' to administer or prescribe any djrug 
or medicine included in materia medica. The defendant chiro- 
practor argued that the laws of Iowa make a chiropractor a 
member of the healing professions, with authority to use any 
agency in healing the sick except tliose agencies the use of 
which is expressly prohibited. But, said the Supreme Court in 


this supplemental opinion, the practice of medicine and surgery 
is the practice of the healing art, and, unless restrictions k 
placed thereon by the legislature, the whole field of medkb 
and surgery is open to the practitioner. On tlie other tard, 
the practice of chiropractic, although recognized as a branch oi 
the healing art, is only one form of the practice, within i\dl 
defined limits, of the science of healing as such practice i 
defined by section 2555 of the Code. The legislature lias pre- 
scribed, the court said, the method of healing which may h; 
used by chiropractors and has further specified, by section 2555, 
other methods which may not be used. If section 2559 broad- 
ened the field in which the chiropractor may practice, the coart 
continued, and if he has the right to go outside the rcstn'ctiorj 
and employ other methods not therein- prohibited, then the who!: 
field of medical science is open to him except as prohibited fa 
that section. The court expressed belief that the practice ci 
medicine and surgery includes physical therapy, electrotherapy, 
colonic irrigations and the prescribing of diet and that there- 
fore chiropractors may not lawfully employ such modalities. 

The defendant urged that the ruling of the court -would hr 
the use of mechanical appliances or common . instruments by 
barbers and others. The classes mentioned, the court pointed 
Out, are not engaged in the practice of medicine or of beabnj 
nor are they holding themselves out to the public as healcn. 
The reason for all laws restricting the activities of profosic-C' 
is the protection of the public, and the legislature has seen ft 
to enact laws governing the practice of the various forms c. 
the art of healing, permitting each practitioner to follow b'S 
profession according to its established principles. Those pet- 
sons who are authorized to practice one form of the ad msT 
not encroach on another form for which they have no autbonty 
from the state. 

The Supreme Court, therefore, adhered to its former decwen 
in this case . — State v. Boston (Iowa), 284 N. W. 148. 
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COMING MEETINGS 

Academy of Physical Medicine, Richmond, Va., Apr. 24-26. Do IktcJ 
A. Osgood, 144 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Secretap'. 

Alabama, Medical Association of the State of, Birmingnam, • 

Dr. D. L. Cannon, 519 Dexter Ave., Montgomer>’, SV" 

American Association for the Study of Goiter, c*.rrpbry. 

25-17. Dr. W. Blair Mosser, 1J3 Biddle St., Kane, Pa., p.. 

American Association of Anatomists, Louisville, Ky.» ^*2*’*.^*' cckal 
E. R. Clark, Dept, of Anatomy, Univ. of Pennsylvania aw 
Medicine, Pliiladelphia, Secretary. Phtfbf*-- 

American Association of Pathologists and Baclenol^sts, 

Mar, 21-22. Dr. Howard T. Karsner, 2085 Adelhcrt JbJ-f 

, Cleveland, Apr. 1-S. Mr. E- E- Eo 


Secretary. 

American College of Physicians, 

4200 pine St,, Philadelphia, Executive Secretary. Dr. 

American Physiological Society, New Orleans, Jfarch 

Bard. Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, l3 

American Society for Experimental Pathology, New Orleans, . 

Dr. Paul R. Cannon, Dept, of Pathology’, University oi 
Chicago, Secretary. . 

American Society for Pharmacology and E^penmental ^ne i ^ 
Orleans, March 13-16. Dr. G. Philip Grabfield, 319 Long^'v 
Boston, Secretary. , n.j;. 

American Society of Biological Chemists, New Orleans, AP * 

C. G. King, Dept, of Chemistry, Univ. of Pittsburg , 
Secretary, ^ F' 

Arizona State Medical Association, Tucson, Apr. 18-20. P 
Kober, 15 East Monroe St,, Phoenix, Secretary’. 

Arkansas Medical Society, Fort Smith, Apr. 15-17. Dr. 

602 Garrison Ave., Fort Smith, Secretary. . ^ 

Federation of American Societies for Experimental biology, * njlii.'r-'-* 
Mar. 13-16, Dr, D. R. Hooker, 19 West Chase St-. 
Secretary’, 

Georgia, Medical Association of. Savannah, Apr. 23-““* * ^ 

Shanks, 478 Peachtree St. N.E.. Atlanta. Secretary'. p. 

Louisiana State Medical Society, New Orleans, Apr.^ — 

Talbot, 1430 Tulanc Ave., New Orleans, SecrctaO; Arif. 

Maryland, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of. 're 

Dr. Richard T. Shackelford, J2I1 Cathedr.il St, Dr. F ^ 

Minnesota State Jfcdical Association, Roehcslcn Apr- ^ 

Souster, 493 Lowry’ ^fedical Arts Building, St J?. ^ 

Nebraska State Medical Association, Omaha, Apr. - 
Adams, 416 Federal Securities Building, Lmcolm -- 

T.-.’-C*.,.- A«e/v-tnfi’nn Battlc CrtC^, .\IJ 


Northern Tri-State ^fedic,^l Association, Dattle Crtc » , 

Dr. E. Ben/amin Gillette, 320 ^lichfgan x^. Pr- ^ 

Pacific Coast Surgical As«oci3tion, Portland Ore., • ' 

Glenn Bell, University of California Hospital, San II-IL ^ 

Southeastern Surgical Congress, Birmingham, <\la-» • 

Benjamin T. Bea’Iej-, 701 Hurt BuUdinf:, Atlanta, ^ T Dr- P- 
Tennessee Slate ^Icdical Assomalion, Chattanooga, Apr. 

Shoulders, 706 Church St.. Naihville, Secretary. 
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American Journal of Diseases of Children, Chicago 

59:1-218 (Jan.) 1940 

•Treatment of Pneumococcic Infections in Children with Sulfapyridine, 
H. S. Christian, G. Jorgensen and Catherine Ellis, New York. — 

p. 1. 

Dietary and Metabolic Studies of Eskimo Children With and Without 
Dental Caries, Including Studies of Metabolic Balances of Calcium, 
Phosphorus and Nitrogen. E, H. Siegel, L. M. Waugh and M. 
Karshan, with technical assistance of Clare Lowenberg and Mary 
Segall, New York. — p. 19. 

Biochemical Studies of Saliva of Eskimos Correlated with Dental Caries 
and Occurrence of Salivary Calculus, M. Karshan, E. H. Siegel and 
L. M. Waugh, with technical assistance of Mary Segal!, New York. — 
p. 39. 

Study of Feet of Infants and Children. A. Bloxsom, Houston, Texas. 
— p, 45. 

Weltmann Reaction and Sedimentation Rate During Rheumatic Fever 
of Childhood. R. I. Klein, S. A. Levinson and P. Rosenblum, Chicago. 
— p. 48. 

•Treatment of Impetigo Contagiosa with Rubber Containing S-Hj'droxy- 
quinoline. M. Scldowitz, Brooklyn. — p. 67. 

Modification of Smallpox Vaccination in Susceptible Infants; Use of 
Specific Convalescent Serum. J. Greengard and A. M. Wolf, Chicago. 
— p. 76. 

•Pneumococcic Pneumonia of Type XIV in Children Treated with Specific 
Scrum, J. G. M. Bullowa and M. Gieich, New York, with assistance, 
in the statistical study, of J. J. Cohen and Constance Lebair. — p. 84. 

Attempts to Enhance Virulence of Haemophilus Pertussis by Serial Pas- 
sage in Guinea Pigs, J. A. Toomey and W. S. Takacs, Cleveland.— 
p. 94. 

Glutathione and Red Cells in Blood in Infancy and in Childhood. Helen 
McNamara and M, J. E. Senn, New York. — p. 97. 

Growth and Chcmic.nl Composition of Human Skeleton. W, W, Swanson 
and V. lob, Chicago. — p, 107. 

Growth, Development and Care of the Child. H. Bakwin and Ruth 
htorris Bakwin, New York. — p. 112. 

Lipodystrophy: Report of Case, with Metabolic Studies. J. S. Harris 
and R. Reiser, Durham, N. C. — p. 143. 


Sulfapyridine in Pneumococcic Infections of Children, 
— During a seven months period, Christian and his associates 
treated 140 children with pneumococcic infections by means of 
sulfapyridine. Tw^o hundred mg, of the drug per kilogram of 
body weight w'as given in divided doses during the first day and 
100 mg. per kilogram a day thereafter. Except to a few of the 
older children, who preferred to swallow the tablets whole, the 
drug was administered by crushing the tablets and suspending 
the powder in a small amount of w-ater, milk, fruit juice or 
honey. When vomiting occurred within an hour after a regular 
dose, the dose was repeated. One hundred patients had pneumo- 
coccic pneumonia. Seven of the 100 patients had otitis media 
with a purulent discharge from one or both ears, and a number 
of others had otitis media without rupture of the tympanic 
membranes. All had pneumococci in their upper respiratory 
passages and all had x-ray changes consistent with pneumonia. 
The blood for culture was taken from all patients, usually on 
admission and in many cases also just before treatment was 
started. Only four children had positive blood cultures. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the children were under 1 year of 
age, and 45 per cent were under 2 years. Discussing the mor- 
tality and complications, the authors say that one infant who 
had mongolism and congenital heart disease, died after four days 
of trcalmcrn. Tvyo patients had otitis media after administra- 
t.on of sulfapyridine was stopped, but on further treatment their 

XhLIIerjt'f tl'e tympanic membt^es. 

AllIiouRh /3 per cent of the patients vomited during treatment 
onl> 5/ per cent vomited more tlian once, and in a few cases 

t Cv^nolk H was started as du^ng 

t. Oanosis lias not been easy to craluate because several of 

tL onn"*'- "r ‘«atmcnt was started 

r o Pahents seemed to be definitely due to Hie 

onig. J-urthcr, the authors discuss the use of sulfapyridine in 


pneumococcic disorders other than pneumonia. Of four patients 
.who had early pneumococcic empyema, two who had received 
serum recovered with sulfapyridine therapy; the other two 
required rib resection in spite of treatment with sulfapyridine. 
Seventeen children with acute pneumococcic otitis media were 
treated with sulfapyridine. The average duration of the otitis 
media at the time treatment was started was four days and the 
longest duration was eighteen days. Other pneumococcic infec- 
tions treated with sulfapyridine were primary pneumococcic 
peritonitis, osteomyelitis, meningitis, laryngotracheobronchitis, 
infections of the respiratory tracts without roentgenologic signs 
of pneumonia and pneumococcic wound infection. Five patients 
with nephrosis and one with asthma who were known to have 
been carriers of pneumococci were treated and in five cases the 
therapy was successful within two weeks. Some of the limita- 
tions of sulfapyridine were demonstrated in the two cases of 
pneumococcic meningitis in which death occurred and in a case 
of pneumonia in which bacteremia persisted during five days of 
treatment before antipneumococcus serum was given. Studies 
on absorption and e.vcretion of sulfapyridine are presented and 
the authors direct attention to the occasional need for a prepara- 
tion of sulfapyridine which can be given parenterally. 

Impetigo Contagiosa. — According to Seldowitz, it has 
been demonstrated by Kahn and Carroll that rubber containing 
8-Iiydroxyquinoline exhibits certain bacteriostatic properties, 
particularly in reference to the staphylococcus. In view of the 
bacteriostatic properties of this rubber base combination, it 
occurred to the author that the material might find therapeutic 
application in cases of certain types of pyogenic infections, 
mainly impetigo contagiosa. A study was made of its effect on 
thirty-eight children suffering from this infection. The children 
were divided into two groups. The first included those showing 
the bullous type of lesion, which was more common in young 
infants; the second group embraced those presenting the con- 
fluent, crusted type of lesion, which occurred more commonly 
in older children. The group with bullous lesions consisted of 
eleven patients. In the second group, those with crusted lesions, 
the infection often began with a small erythematous macule 
which rapidly developed into a flat pustular vesicle, and this was 
rapidly transformed into a dry crust resting on an inflamed 
base. Frequently a seropurulent discharge oozed from beneath 
the margins of the crust. In applying the rubber base substance, 
care was taken not to disturb the crusts mechanically. The 
importance of this has been strongly emphasized by Newman. 
The lesions were covered with a thin layer of gauze, and the 
rubber was applied over the gauze. The dressings were held 
in situ with adhesive plaster and were changed at intervals of 
from two to four days. The gauze was employed to absorb any 
secretions which might accumulate beneath the rubber, such as 
those resulting from liquefaction of the crust or from actual 
e.xudation from the lesion itself. The medicated rubber was 
found to operate as efficiently through the layers of gauze as 
when placed directly over fhe lesions. Some of the patients 
were treated at once with the medicated rubber. For control 
purposes others were subjected to a preliminary period of treat- 
ment with various agents. Summarizing the results of his 
treatment, the author says that thirty-five of thirty-eight patients 
were successfully treated with rubber containing 8-hydroxy- 
quinoline. The average time for the disappearance of the crusts 
was three days. The skin returned to a normal appearance in 
an average of eight da3’s. The lesions in three of the thirty- 
eight cases were refractory to this form of therapy. 

Specific Serum in Children with Pneumococcic Pneu- 
monia of Type XIV. — ^According to Bullowa and Gieich, the 
acceptance of serum therapy for children with pneumonia has 
been slow. Because of skepticism, the alternation of specific 
serum therapy was continued at the authors’ hospital until evi- 
dence of its value was available in an adequate series of cases. 
Their observations have extended over ten years. Serum was 
administered when available to alternate patients. Except in 
nine cases the scrum was administered intramuscularly, usually 
into the upper outer quadrant of the buttock, and the area was 
massaged for five minutes. After describing the determination 
of the tj-pe of pneumococcus the authors say that pneumococcus 
tj-pc XIV was found in 16.8 per cent of the cases. Its frequency 
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varies from time to time. From 1929 to 1926 an average of 
from twenty-two to twenty-three cases were observed each year. 
In the season 1927-1938, forty-nine cases were observed. Intra- 
muscular injection of serum (followed by massage) was used in 
sixty-two cases ; nine patients received serum intravenously, and 
three of them died. Twenty patients were treated with rabbit 
serum and two with horse and rabbit serum in the last two 
years and four months; all recovered. The dose was about the 
same in all casp, being from 50,000 to 150,000 units. The death 
rate in the entire series of cases in which serum was not used 
was 14.4 per cent. With serum the mortality was 4.2 per cent 
a reduction of 70 per cent. The authors reach the conclusion 
that pneumococcus type XIV is the organism most frequently 
found in infants and very young children with pneumonia The 

t ^ than after this 

age. With the use of specific serum in adequate amounts, fewer 
patients die, more patients with bacteremia recover, the disease 
IS shortened and complications are fewer. 


is well visualized by the mirror but some condition is revald 
which calls for instrumental manipulation, such as biopsy, ih 
removal of a benign tumor or dilation. An overhanging c: 
deformed epiglottis is the most common cause of difficult riscl- 
ization by the indirect method, though some other anatonr; 
condition or an exceptionally intolerant throat may be at fail 

Bulletin New York Academy of Medicine, New York 

16:1-S0 (Jan.) 1940 

The Adrenal Medulla. W. B. Cannon, Boston. — p. 3. 
Hypothyroidism: Diagnosis and Treatment. J. H. Means, 

— p. 14. 

Modern Treatment of Pyogenic Osteomyelitis. D. B. Phemistcr, 

— p. 20. 

Otitis Media and Its Extensions. E. P. Fowler Jr., New York.--p. 
Obstetrics at the New York Almshouse and at Bellevue Hospital. CL 
Heaton, New York.— p. 38. 


Canadian Medical Association Journal, Montreal 


American Journal of Pathology, Boston 

15:657-818 (Nov.) 1939 

Toxoplasmic Encephalomyelitis: III. New Case of Granulomatous 
I^H: PaS New Y^rk. A' D- Coweu .aud 

Histologic Changes and Transplantation of Tissue Surrounding 
Methyleholanthrene Pellets During Latent Period of Tumor Develop 
ment in Female CsH Mice. H. L. Stewart, Cambridge, Mass.— p 707 

Studies on Experimental Rickets in Rats; III. Behavior and Fate of 
Cartilage Remnants in Rachitic Metaphysis. G. S. Dodds and Hazel 
C-. Cameron, Morgantown, W. Va. — p. 723. 

Essential and Paroxysmal Hypertension, Contrasted by Case Reports 
F. H. Foucar, Washington, D. C. — p. 741. 

Iron Hematoxylins Containing Ferric and Ferrous Iron. R. D Lillie 
and W, R. Earle, Washington, D. C. — p. 765. 

Incidence of Cirrhosis Produced by Lead Arsenate. 
W. C. VonGlahn and F. B. Flinn, New York. — p. 771. 

Primary. Chorionepithelioma of Urinary Bladder in Maie: Report of 
Case. T. Weinberg, New York. — p. 783. 


Annals of Otol,, Rhinol. and Laryngology, St, Louis 

48 : 873-1152 (Dec.) 1939 

Epidermoid Carcinoma of Pharynx, Buccal Mucosa and Larynx. D. M 
Lierle, Iowa City. — p. 875. 

Severe Injury to Larynx Resulting from Indwelling Duodenal Tube- 
Case Reports. S. Iglauer, Cincinnati, and W. F. Alolt, Indianapolis.--^ 

p. 886. 

Sepsis Following Pharyngeal Infections, C, Hall, Los Angeles. — p. 905. 
•Indications for Direct Laryngoscopy. C, L, Jackson, Philadelphia.—^ 
p. 926. * 

Experimental Studies on Enchondral Bone of Otic Capsule. W. P. 
Covell, San Francisco. — p. 934. 

Deep Neck Infection. A. L. Beck, New Rochelle, N, Y. — p. 940. 

Cerebral Edema as Cause of Intracranial Hypertension of Otitic Origin. 
N. A. Levy, Chicago. — p. 999. 

Irrigation of Maxillary Sinus Through Ostium: Clinical Study of 500 
Cases. F. W. Mcrica, Lakewood, Ohio. — p. 1011. 

Testing of Transmission Apparatus with Bone Conduction Receiver. 
J, H. Hulka, Long Island City, N. Y. — p, 1020. 

Indications for Direct Laryngoscopy. — According to 
Jackson, direct laryngoscopy provides the only means of examin- 
ing the larynx of infants and young children and is indicated in 
the presence of any symptom referable to the larynx in a child. 
Obstructive larj'ngeal dyspnea, stridor, wheezing, hoarseness or 
aphonia call for direct larj-ngoscopy as the most important 
diagnostic procedure and often the only means of treatment. 
Direct larj'ngoscopy has shown that the most common cause 
of stridor in infancj’ is congenital deformity of the epiglottis 
and supraglottic aperture. The condition is rarely serious and 
is generally outgrown during the second year of life without 
treatment However, it is extremely important to diagnose it 
and to exclude other conditions which do require treatment and 
may prove fatal if not treated; for example, congenital sub- 
glottic webs, papillomas, bilateral abductor paralysis or dis- 
location of the arj-tenoids can be diagnosed accurately only by 
dircct laryngoscopy. Obviously, a foreign body in the larynx 
of a child, as in an adult, constitutes an indication for direct 
larvngoscopic removal. In neonatal asphj-xia, direct larv-ngos- 
copy should always be done for aspiration of larjugcal and 
tracheal secretions and to exclude high obstruction as a cause. 
.■\dult patients requiring direct laryngoscopy may be divided 
into two classes: those in which the larynx is imperfectly 
visualized by the laryngeal mirror and those in which the larynx 


42:1-108 (Jan.) 1940 

Demonstration of Orally Active MeduIIotrophic Principle in rHrm 
Extract of Pituitary Tissue. J. B. Collip, Montreal. — p. 2. 
Chronic Recurrent Ulceration of Leg. S. Gordon, Toronto. — p. 4. 
Transverse Incision of Abdomen: Laparotomy Wound of Choice, F. I 
Gurd, hlontreal. — p. 10. 

New Approach to Kuee Joint. V. O. Mader, Halifax, N. S.— r- !’• 
^Potassium Chlorate in Treatment of Poliomyciitis. J. Saucier and O.n- 
Stewart, Montreal. — p. 19. 

Case of Accidental Poisoning by Chlorate of Potassium: 

01 Literature. W. J. Cochrane and R. P. Smith, Halifw, N- S-— 
p. 23. 

Anuria Caused by Sulfapyridine Therapy: Report of Case 
Treated by Operation. E. Smith, K. A. Evelyn and J. F. 
Montreal.— p. 27. 

Toxic Effects of Sulfanilamide and Related Compounds. E. IL 
Montreal. — p. 30. 

Angina Pectoris: Case Study. E. P. Scarlett, Calgary, 
Compression Fractures of Vertebral Bodies Following 
^Tdiopathic’* Convulsions. G. E. Reed and T. E. Daocey. 

—p. 38. 

Treatment of Mental Illnesses with Metrazol: Preliminary 
Seventy-Six Patients. J. A. Cummins, Hamilton, Ont.— p- 
Routine Hearing Tests. D. E. S. Wishart, Toronto.— p. 46.^ . 

Maternal Mortality from the Point of \^iew of the Ohstctncian. • 
McLeod, Kingston, Ont. — p. 53. , t i r H. 

Psychologic and Medical Aspects of Excessive Use of Alcohol. 

Stevenson, London, Ont.— p. 57. ‘ . 

Pollen Disease in Western Canada. C. H. A. Walton, Wmmpc?. .mjs. 
p. 62. 

Potassium Chlorate and Poliomyelitis. — 
performed by Saucier and Stewart, designed to repeat the " 
reported by Contat, Arthus, Spycher and Debat in 
claimed to have obtained evidence of a specific profeclne 2 
from potassium chlorate against e.xperimental poliom)' '*1 ^ 
monkeys, show to the contrary that potassium chlorate ° 
value against the development or course of e.xperimenta t®. 
myelitis in monkeys. 

Connecticut State Medical Society Journal, 

3: 647-710 (Dec.) 1939 . 

The Litchfield County Medical Association and Dr. Elias Pratt- 
Steiner, Hartford. — p. 649. p 

Varieties of Healing Process in Tuberculosis of Spine. *• 
Hartford. — p. 652. 

Rational Therapy. C. H. Wies, New London.— p. 656. 

Vaccines of Value. S. S. Chipman, Norwalk. — p. 658. 

X-Ray Fallacies. B. Parmelee, Bridgeport. — p- 660. 

Apical Cavity in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. R. G. Urqubart, ♦ 

p. 663. , r Vi. 

Sulfapyridine in Treatment of Pneumonia. F. G. Blal-c an 

Haviland, New Haven. — p. 665. » • ^ 

Horace Wells Conquers Pain: A 9Sth Anniversary Kevtc 
Soifer, Hartford. — p. 674. . 

•Clinical Significance of Bleeding of First Trimester ot 
F. C. LaBrccque, Waterbury. — p. 676. 

Bleeding of First Trimester of Preg;nancy.— 
says that examination of the records of 510 
antepartum clinic of the Massachusetts Memorial 
reveals that only 17.2 per cent, or only cighty-cight ^ 
saw a physician for the first time during the 
pregnancy. Moreover, 215 patients did not sec a i 

the last trimester and twenty-four patients were not se 
physician until they were at term. Despite the 
on antepartum care by the medical and lay press, pa 
still seeing their physicians or visiting the maternity 
too late in pregnancy. About 40 per cent of all ^ 

the child bearing age have, at one time or another, o. 
a complication during the first three months of pregna. rj- 
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certified, certified Guernsey and certified vitamin D milks are, 
on the average, only a little below the fresh milks in ascorbic 
acid content, indicating that commercial raw and certified milks 
as delivered to the consumer lose only a small amount of their 
antiscorbutic potency. Likewise, samples of commercial pas- 
teurized milks analyzed on an average contained only about 
half as much ascorbic acid as fresh raw milks and less ascorbic 
acid than the commercial unpasteurized milks. In pasteurized 
and unpasteurized milks the amount of dehydroascorbic acid 
was less than the ascorbic acid. Commercial pasteurized vita- 
min D milks in which the potency has been increased by 
incorporating vitamin D concentrates directly into the milk by 
homogenization fell below the average value of ordinary pas- 
teurized milks with respect to the ascorbic acid content. On 
the other hand if the vitamin D content has been increased by 
feeding the animal irradiated yeast, the antiscorbutic property 
falls on a par with the average value for commercial pasteurized 
milks. This would indicate that homogenization tends to destroy 
ascorbic acid. Mineral modified milk is low in ascorbic acid. 

Journal of Pharmacology & Exper. Therap., Baltimore 

67: 373-494 (Dec.) 1939 

Integration of Vasomotor Responses in Liver with Those in Other 
Systemic Vessels. L. K. Kat^ and S. Rodbard, Chicago. — p. 407. 
•Effect of Vitamin Bi on Morphine Abstinence Symptoms. O. G, Fitz* 
hugh, Nashville, Tenn. — p. 423. 

Production of Anemia in White Mice by Sulfanilamide, SuUapyridine 
and Diaminodiphenylsulfone. A. P. Richardson, Baltimore. — p. 429. 

Experimental Basis for ISIethod for Quantitative Evaluation of Effective- 
ness of Chemotherapeutic Agents Against Streptococcic Infection in 
Mice, J. T. Litchfield Jr., H. J, White and E. K. Marshall Jr., 
Baltimore. — p. 437. 

Some Aspects of Pharmacology of SuUapyridine. E. K. Marshall Jr. 
and J. T, Litchfield Jr,, Baltimore. — p. 454. 

Detoxication by Finely Dispersed OildnAVater Emulsions and Their 
Intravenous Use, A. C. Frazer and V. G. Walsh, London, England. 
— p. 476. 

Vitamin Bi and Morphine Abstinence Symptoms.— The 
idea that morphine may increase the requirement for vitamin 
Bj, as alcohol does, and that the heightened irritability of the 
nervous system observed after withdrawal of morphine may 
be due to a deficiency of vitamin Bi led Fitzhugh to study the 
effect of crystalline vitamin Bi on the morphine abstinence 
symptoms of albino rats. He found that thiamin (for two 
days previous to and after withdrawal of morphine) not only 
decreased the irritability before the permanent withdrawal of 
morphine but also prevented the usual increase in irritability 
that follows morphine withdrawal. This effect rvas not due 
to any toxic action of the large doses of thiamin chloride 
used. 


Maine Medical Association Journal, Portland 

31: 1-34 (Jan.) 1940 

•Treatment of Asphyxia Keonatorum. P. J. Flagg, New Yorlc. — p. 1, 
Pyelitis in Pregnancy. T. M. Stevens, Portland. — p. 18. 

Postoperative Infections Following Abdominal Operations. G. A. 

Tibbetts, Portland. — p. 24. 

Treatment of Neonatal Asphyxia, — ^From a study of the 
customary treatment of neonatal asphyxia in sixty-three obstet- 
ric teaching centers of the United States and Canada, Flagg 
finds that carbon dioxide with o.xj'gen is in general use, that 
aspiration is regarded as essential and that the use of heat is 
frequently overlooked. This should always be applied to pro- 
tect the baby from exposure. Sharp differences of opinion exist 
regarding the use of alpha lobeline and other drugs as respira- 
tory stimulants. When intracranial hemorrhage is suspected, 
lumbar puncture is advocated and the injection of whole blood 
into the buttocks is recommended. Mouth to mouth insufflation 
is commonly employed as a method of artificial respiration when 
mechanical facilities are not a\-ailablc. Intracardiac injections 
are used as a last resort and are not popular. The use of blind 
intubation in accordance with the technic of de Lee is common 
practice in manv clinics. The technic of direct laryngoscopy, 
intubation, suction and insufflation is not generally understood 
or applied when indicated. Confusion e.xists as to the sequence 
in which intracranial hemorrhage occurs ; it is claimed as both 
a cause and a result of asphyxia. The baby that has shown 
signs of asphwia should be carefully obseiwed after it is 
returned to the nurseiy. The important question of atelectasis 


Jon. A. V!, 

Jtxica 2 , i;;: 

is raised and the need of research is indicated. There is 2 
strong sentiment in favor of popularizing to the profession r.: 
the public certain general information relative to necran! 
asphyxia, with special feeling that frequent sedation adrainiiteJ 
to the mother is responsible for much of the neonatal a.^phna 
which is encountered and that the elimination or the rcdDeL'-n 
of this routine sedation will do much to prevent asphjTtia. 


Medical Annals of District of Columbia, WashicglM 

_ 3: 345-384 (Dec.) 1939 

•Surgical Treatment of Mental Disorders. W. Freeman, 
p. 345. 

Significance of Blood Cholesterol Determinations. J. A. Lyoa, Will- 
ington. — p. 354. 

Blood Changes Produced in Rabbits by Indole. W. T. Taylor, IVi-'V 
ington. — p. 362. 

Proposed Phenolphthalein Test of Gastrointestinal Disease, ?. R 
Suttenfield, Washington. — p. 363. 

Masking Effects of Sulfanilamide on Mastoiditis. D. Davis, W’asVmj*-- 
— p. 365. 

Surgical Treatment of Mental Disorders.— Frecraan jal 
his associate have modified the original Moniz surgical teefc; 
for the correction of mental abnormalities. Freeman finds t..i 
prefrontal lobotomy, carried out surgically, produces a cerU" 
change in the personality of the individual, characterizco by 
a reorientation in the direction of extroversion and a reductio 
in introversion. It eliminates obsessive thinking, it reduce su 
consciousness and it promotes satisfaction with sell am 
roundings. Fear of the future is no longer present Follenrt 
operation the patient behaves differently; his behavior scenu c 
depend to some extent on his original makeup and to some csw. 
on the amount of frontal lobe that is still in connection m 
the rest of the brain. The most satisfactory results k®™ 'j 
operation are achieved in the obsessive-compulsive neuroses -- 
in the involutional depressions with agitation. 
chronic alcoholism have been negligible and those 
phrenias are still under consideration. Pref rental ^ ' 

seems to offer something of value in the relief of mlra 
neuroses and psychoses. 
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Radiology, Syracuse, N. Y. 

33: 651-808 (Dec.) 1939 _ j. 

Clinical and Neurologic Aspects of Doiv Back and Sciatic Pain- 
Walsh, Rochester, Minn.— p. 681. . . ^ 

Significant Skeletal Changes in Low Back and {S?. 

genologic Observations. R. S. Bromer, Br>’n Mawr, ^ 

Air Myelography in Diagnosis of Intraspinal 

Back and Sciatic Pain. W. E. Chamberlain and B. 
de/phia. — p. 695. . , iVi. 

Intraspinal Lesions Associated with Low Back 
and Their Localization by Means of Lipit^ol 
Space. J. D. Camp and E. A. Addington, Rochester, • 
Evaluation of Various Diagnostic Procedures Used m _ }i B- 

with Particular Reference to Roentgenographic Exammaw • 

Hunt and N. F. Hicken, Omaha. — p. 712. tTvoerria^^ 

Relation of Ovarian Hormones to Benign Breast mP 
Neoplasia. M. Friedman, New York and Newark, J-» 
and W. Antopol, Newark, N. J.—p. 725. ^ Cfct;? 

Carcinoma of Breast, with Consideration ^ 

Studies. E. R. Whitmore, Washington, D. C. p. A. ^ 

Visceroptosis During Artificial Pneumoperitoneum 

Banyai, Wauwatosa, Wis. — p. 751. Ar-ht^veuw 

Practical Considerations in Comparison of Depth Doses . 

and 200 Kilovolt X-Ray Apparatus. P. C. Aebcrsold 
Chaffee, San Francisco. — p. 759. 

Virginia Medical Monthly. Richmond 

07: 1-66 (Jan.) 1940 _ V rt-"!'- 

Differential Diagnosis of Jaundice. F. M. Hanger Jr., J. J-' 

Present Status of Our Knowledge Concerning Pituitary 

Meredith, University.— p. 7. , „ le. 

Medical Aspects of Acute Pyelitis. N. Bloom, Bichmo •■“P* ^ 

Treatment of Pyelitis. C. M, Nelson, Richmond.— P* 

Incidcnce of Cervical Pain Associated with Renal or 

S. D. Failla and G. A. Watson, Durham, N. C.— 54 . 

The Female Oimacteric. E. C. Hamblen, Durham, * * fTorsk7« 
Ulcers of Pyloric Sphincter, with Case Reports. G. ' * 

mond.— p. 29. . ^ . 1 . T A. ^ 

Recent Developments in Gynecologic Endocrinology. J* 

burgh.— p. 33. ^ D^ort c( 

Placenta Accrcta: Brief Survey of Literature, v. » 

J. II. Meyer and J. W. Ashworth Jr.. ^7£.^X. and 

Treatment of Gonorrhea in the Male with *’* 

injectiems of Acrifiavine. W. M. Brunet, C. H* 1 ^ ‘ ^ 

Shaw, Chicago.— p. 40. . . tt„ ^ * 

Eugenic Sterilization of the Epileptic and the Mcnta**/ •* ^ 

Arnold. Colony.— p. 45. « . R D * 

Ectopic Pregnancy: Report of Fifty-Six Patients- 
Durham, N. C. — p, 48. 
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British Journal of Urology, London 

11: 305-410 (Dec.) 1939 

•Observations on Healing of Rena! Tuberculosis. R. Reid.--p. 30S. 
Prostigmine as Aid in Expulsion of Ureteral Calculi. V. J. O Conor. 

Episodes in Genito-Urinarj- Tuberculosis. T. Hoore. — p. 332. 

Tumors of Testicle: Report of Some Unusual Cases. M. B. Wesson.— 
p. 338. 

Healing of Renal Tuberculosis.— Regardless of whether 
renal tuberculosis is secondary to some preexisting tuberculous 
lesion in the body, the bacilli must be conveyed to the kidneys 
by the blood stream and therefore Reid believes that it is illogi- 
cal to assume that infection by this route is not evenly dis- 
tributed and consequently bilateral. The passage of time and 
natural resistance may obscure the initial bilateral distribution 
in some cases by reason of healing in one kidney. The develop- 
ment of renal tuberculosis depends primarily on the degree of 
resistance of the organism to the infection. It does not appear 
to be dependent on any local abnormality in the kidney. How- 
ever, it is influenced in its progress by the supervention of 
secondary septic infection. It is probable that obstruction and 
secondary infection hasten the destruction of the kidney but not 
necessarily of the individual. Five cases of bilateral disease are 
reported: in three there was evidence of tuberculosis outside 
the genifo-urinary system, while in the remaining two tuber- 
culosis occurred first in the epididymis and then in the kidneys. 
Once infection of the kidneys has occurred, development and 
spread of the disease is dependent primarily on the resistance 
of the body to tuberculosis. Thus, renal disease differs essen- 
tially in no way from other forms of systemic tuberculosis. 
Resistance is dependent on the patient’s natural resistance, reen- 
forced by the well recognized therapeutic measures. Of these 
measures constitutional treatment holds the first place. Lett 
has pointed out that urinary tuberculosis should be treated on 
the principles that apply to tuberculosis in general. His concept 
marks a step forward in the management of the disease in the 
urinary system. Whether the presence of tubercle bacilli in the 
kidney urine is an indication for nephrectomy is a question that 
requires further study. The number of bacilli in the kidney 
urine bears no relation to the e.xtent of the lesion; only careful 
urologic survey can define how far the destruction has pro- 
gressed. If operation is decided on it should be an incident in 
the course of constitutional treatment, which must be sufficiently 
prolonged to raise the patient's resistance to the highest possible 
level. 

British Medical Journal, London 

a: 1215-1250 (Dec. 23) 1939 

Hypertension: Consideration of Its Surgicot Treatment. W. M. Craig. 
— p. 1215. 

•Vitamin K Activity of 2-MelhyM : 4-Haphthoquinone and Its Clinicai 
Use in Obstructive Jaundice. J. M. Macfie, A. L. Dacharach and 
M. R. A. Chance. — p. 1220. 

Simplification of Technic in Peroral Endoscopy. V, E. Hcgtis. — p. 1223. 
Trc.ttmcnt of Gastrointestinal Achalasia by Spinal Anesthesia. E. D. 

Tciford and H. T. Simmons.— p. 1224. 

•Diphtheria Prophylaxis; Review of Antigens and Methods Available, 
J, T. Lewis.— p. 1226. 


Vitamin K and Obstructive Jaundice,— The results o 
the use of 2-mcthyI-l :4-napIithoquiiione as a synthetic substitute 
for iiatural vitamin K that Macfie and his associates report ao 
slriking. The preparation when given to four patients will 
obstructive jaundice with low prothrombin inde.\es raised tbi 
index in .all of them within two days. In the last case thi 
change was evident within twelve hours. It is probable fha 
the effect was present in the other cases at this early stage bu 
the index was not estimated sooner. Tlie rapidity of its effee 
suggests that it may be particularly a-aluable in the treatmen 
of postoperative bleeding in jaundice. 

Diphtheria Prophylaxis.— Because of the lack of uniformirt 
HinhtLX b" adopted in this country for controllini 

tin V \VT) Lewis reports the lollowin 

n vLe W ' of 1 oc. of toxin antitoxii 

btame children originally Schick positiv. 

m precipitated toxoid was givei 

, 0 dii/dren, /60 of whom were originally Schick positxv 


and 279 were not given the Schick test previously. From eight 
to twelve weeks after the second injection 99 per cent of the 
1,039 children svere also Schick negative. The alleged tendency 
of alum precipitated to.xoid to cause severe reactions was dis- 
proved by this study, as only forty-three of the children com- 
plained of discomfort. Thirtj'-five reactions were mild and 
occurred after the first injection of from O-I to 0.25 cc. of the 
toxoid and eight were severe, seven of which occurred after the 
first injection and one after the second injection. The results 
obtained by some workers rvith toxin antitoxin mixture and 
to.xoid antitoxin floccules have varied widely, and those follow- 
ing the use of “one shot” alum precipitated toxoid have been 
so dwerse as to make this method cieariy untenable. All the 
reports of the use of two injections of alum precipitated toxoid 
are in accord with a consistently high Schick negative rate. 
Alum precipitated to.xoid by two injections should have a more 
accredited place in immunization schemes. This method is now 
employed in more than 40 per cent of the studies investigated 
bj' the author. 

Journal of Laryngology and Otology, London 

54:691-774 (Dec.) 1939 

Acuie Osteomyelitis of Superior Maxilla in Voung Infants. N. Aslierson. 
— p. 691. 

Journal of Physiology, Cambridge 

07: 133-272 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Inde.x 
Impulses in Pyramidal Tract. E. D. Adrian and G. Morurzi.- — p. lS3. 
Effect of Anterior Pituitary Extracts on Insulin Content of Pancreas. 

C. H. Best, J. Campbell and R. E. Halst. — p. 200. 

Afferent Impulses from Teeth Due to Pressure and Noxious Stimulation. 
C. Pfaffmann. — p. 207. 

Afferent Impulses from Teeth Resulting from Vibratory Stimulus. 
C. Pfaffmann. — p. 220. 

Vascular Changes Affecting Transmission of Ncr\’ous Impulses. Edith 
Buibring and J. H. Burn. — p. 2S0. 

Amine Oxidase and Adrenalin. U. Richter and A. H, Tingej',— p. 265. 

Lancet, London 

3: 1299-1352 (Dec. 23) 3939 

Dark Adaptation Test: Its Reliability as Test for Vitamin A Deficiency, 
L. J. Harris and M. A. Ahbasy. — j>. 1299. 

•Relief of Intractable Pain in Carcinoma of Cervix Uteri, T. P. Todd.-— 
p, 1305. 

Strangulated Hernia. J. B. Hume. — p. 3308. 

SuUapyridine in Saliva. B. \V. Pickling, p. Pincus and B. Boyd-Cooper. 
— p. 1310. 

Perforated Peptic Ulcer: Analysis of 100 Consecutive Cases. A. H. 
Sangstcr.— p. 1313. 

•Epidemic of Apparent Influenza, A. E. Martin and R. W. Fairhrother. 
— p. 2333. 

Relief of Pain in Carcinoma of Cervix. — Two years ago 
Todd pointed out that two types of pain, visceral and somatic, 
were experienced in advanced carcinoma of the cervix uteri and 
that they could be differentiated clinically. The author investi- 
gated thirty-three cases; fifteen of visceral pain and eighteen 
of somatic. The treatment advocated was presacral neurectomy 
for visceral pain and intrathecal injections of absolute alcohol 
for somatic. When the appropriate method was used, the per- 
centage of success was high. In the subsequent two years the 
author has continued this research in a further series of fifty- 
five cases. ^ He now presents his observations on this second 
series. In investigating the cases a careful history and descrip- 
tion of the pain is taken, a neurologic examination is made, 
examination under anesthesia, cystoscopy, sigmoidoscopy and 
exclusion of pyometra are done and roentgenography of the 
lumbosacral spine and pelvis and pyelography complete the 
investigation. Then an assessment is made of the type of pain 
and of the nerve path concerned. The author regards pain of 
sufficient severity to prevent sleep unless sedatives are adminis- 
tered as the most reliable indication of intractability. A week 
or even longer may be necessary for deciding whether the pain 
IS minimal and the patient over-reacting to it. He is convinced 
that it is most important to have a precise objective phenomenon, 
such as interference with sleep, when attempting to assess and 
treat patients alleged to have severe pain. As regards visceral 
pain, the commonest cause is ulceration of the rectum, malig- 
nant involvement of the base of the bladder, or pyometra. As 
before, citiier direct local tlicrapy or presacral neurectomy has 
almost always given relief. In cases associated with an advanc- 
ing malignant process an alternative therapy to presacral neu- 
rectomy consists in injections of alcohol so administered as to 
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®“‘hor thinks this wiil 

tion^of pIcohol°T “ cases. Intrathecal injec- 

tions of alcohol have been given in twenty-eight further cases 

i^iec'ti^f nf 1 confirmed that intrathecal 

injection of absolute alcohol is a valuable agent for the relief 

of intract^le pain. The average duration of relief was three 
months. Two patients are still alive, having been treated over 

na-n persisted, though in one the 

pain IS beginning to recur. In conclusion it is stated that relief 
of intractable pelvic and lower limb pain associated with 
advanced cancer should be achieved satisfactorily in nearly 
90 per cent of the cases. Failure to achieve relief protebly 
indicates a technical imperfection or the presence of cord com- 
pression or is due to drug addiction. Changes in the nerve roots 
and spinal cords found at necropsy in two cases are recorded 
and It IS emphasized that injections of alcohol should be given 
only in the presence of malignant disease. 

Apparent Influenza— Martin and Fairbrother 
investigated seventy cases of apparent influenza which occurred 
during a mild epidemic in January and February 1939. Although 
in certain respects the outbreak resembled epidemic influenza 
the evidence for concluding that the epidemic was not caused by 
the influenza virus is reasonably convincing. The virus was 
on in typical cases by a technic which had succeeded 

on other occasions, -and there was no increase in antibody titer 
convalescent patients tested by complement 
were, on the whole, uniform and simu- 
lated those of epidemics caused by the influenza virus This 
tendency to uniformity suggests that probably one etiologic agent 
was responsible. It seems equally clear that this agent was 
‘ ? virus nor could a bacterial cause be demon 


strated. 1 he probability thus appears to be that the 1939 epi- given off by the patient, which was probably caused b' 

demic was caused by a virus which has not yet been isolated. Presence of Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, and because fc? 

ine reactions obtained in some of ttie had found intramuscular injections of mercury bichloride lid]>* 


Joct. A. M. .t. 
Maicb 2, ISii 

Annales de Dermatologic et de Syphiligraphie. Paris 

10 : 737-832 (Sept.) 1939 

, ‘dcIi: k 

*^pL"uea!’"j.‘Vay-p“ 7 « Inderatio rrji 

^Arsenical E^ephalopathy. A. Tzanck and S. Lc«i.-p. 752. 

nenbcrB— Pemphigus by Mercury Bichloride. E, Sc;- 

Etiology of Induratio Penis Plastica.-lfay directs allm- 
tion to the possibility of finding a positive intradermal Fid 
reaction m cases of induratio penis plastica. He revieivs a ca;; 
presenting a sclerogenic process and lymphatic infiltrations to 
the dorsum of the penis, in which he first resorted to the Frei 
est. The reaction was positive and so the author decided to 
institute antigenotherapy against venereal lympliogranulona 
'_rom the first injection the symptoms began to subside, ih; 
viscous secretion dried up quickly, the lymph nodes rapid!; 
decreased in size and the induration of the corpus cavernosns 
receded slowly. The author cites additional cases obsened by 
himself or by others. Until December 1938 he was able l) 
collect forty-three cases ; in thirty-eight of these the Frei reac- 
tion was positive and in five it was negative. He docs Kt 
believe that venereal lymphogranuloma is the only etiolojic 
factor of induratio penis plastica, which probably can be pro- 
duced also by other infections. However, he thinks that vencieil 
lymphogranuloma is the etiologic factor of induratio peni; 
plastica in a comparable percentage of cases as it is the cans! 
of rectal stricture. 

Mercury Bichloride in Pemphigus. — In an cxlcuiin 
report, Sonnenberg reviews a case of pemphigus which ins 
complicated by secondary infection. To counteract the olfcniiu 
odor given off by the patient, which was probably caused bj’ 

fnP C»i » i • I ...... 


^ uccn isolated. * j % . ; rtuicus, ouu uw— - 

Ine reactions obtained m some of the ferrets inoculated with y^^/oi^nd mtramuscular injections of mercury bichloride W 
*1*5**?^ such cases lends support to this view. It may be r cases of furunculosis, he decided to resort to injection) 
difficult clinically to differentiate cases of infection with the • mercury bichloride. The injections were given daily. 
influenza virus from those caused by some other agent More- ' 

over the high contagiousness and rapid spread of infection even 
in a_ localized group, cannot be taken as a sure indication of the 
participation of the influenza virus in the outbreak. The investi- 
ption of this epidemic clearly establishes the necessity to search 
further for viruses other than the influenza virus which may be 
responsible for infections of the upper respiratory tract that 
occur in epidemic form and simulate clinical influenza 


Medical Journal of Australia, Sydney 

2: 887-920 (Dec. 16) 1939 

•Comparative Studs- of Rickettsial Strains from Infection of Ticks in 
Sr'cTLd'S Ir'eTm^mLp^Ts-r^’ « Fev^er. 

^E"L°'coopeJ.— p“ 893.^“" Arm,- for War. 

Susceptibility to Diphtheria and Poliomyelitis. W. G. Heaslip— n 899 
Some Observations on Sciatica. N. Little. p. 901. 

2: 92I-9S2 (Dec. 23) 1939 

Some Backgrounds in Medicine, L. S. Latham n pzi 

Pyelitis, Medical Aspects. K. JIaddox.— p. 927," “ ' 

Pyelitis and Pyelonephritis from the Surgical Point of View 
E.arlam. — p. 931. 

Place of Cesarean Section in Treatment of Placenta Praevii 
Gibson. — p. 934. 


^I. S. S. 

A. J. 

Comparison of Rickettsial Strains of Ticks in Mon- 
tana and Q Fever. — Burnet and Freeman find that the rick- 
ettsia isolated from ticks m Montana by Davis and Co.-c and 
from a laboratory worker by Dyer is immunologically indis- 
tinguishable from the rickettsia of Australian Q fever. The 
American strain, like the Australian strain, is pathogenic for 
guinea pigs, mice and two species of monkeys. It is of greater 
virulence for all three species, and if a large enough dose is 
administered it produces a fatal infection in guinea pigs. The 
authors believe that the two types should be included in the 
same species. 

Tubercle, London 

21:-!I-S0 (.Vov.) 1939 

Tiil-tTCuIo^iis in Burma- S. Cummin*:. — p. 41. 

lr.ve<tisraticfl of Value cf Various Metiiums for Primary Culture of 

Tcberde Bacilli from Tuberculcms Material, E. Piafccka-Zesland. 

p. 56. 


yi jiicFLury DJcnioridc. The injections were given daily, 
ing the first two weeks of this treatment the bullae became mort 
transparent, the odor diminished, the skin became driw 
islands of epidermis commenced to reappear. Later the paW* 
general condition improved; the appetite as well as the 
increased. Toward the seventh week of the application of 
^ry bichloride the last visible symptoms gradually disappe^r^ 
The favorable effects obtained with mercury bichloride in th* 
case induced the author to employ it in other cases of pempli'S^'- 
Since 1932 he has used it in thirty-four cases of pempb'gU’' 
^urtcen of the patients were men and twenty were 
The ages of the patients varied between 8 and 71. Clim*'' 
pcmpliigus vulgaris existed in twenti^-four cases, pempnic;| 
foliaceus in four and pemphigus vegetans in six. In 
four cases the first symptoms appeared on the mucous 
branes, in ten on the skin. Ocular complications cxistoo i- 
twenty-two cases and enucleation of an eye became necessaryj^^ 
one case. Dystrophic deformations of tlie nails were cijcoi^^ 
tered in fourteen cases. In three cases complete loss of hair ua 
observed. The symptomatology varied considerably, 
certain conditions were always found. Following a discu^Jt-^ 
of the theoretical justification of the use of salts of mercury i 
the treatment of pemphigus, the author raises the question 2 ^ 
to what should be done after the termination of the acute 
of pemphigus and then describes his conception of tbc ec * 
tinuous treatment with mercury bichloride. Reports of 
which the continuous treatment was employed indicate tna 
maintenance treatment with mercury bichloride consisted ^ 
injection every week or every second week. Interruption^ 
these injections were followed by relapses which 
renewed hospitalization. In some cases the maintenance tr 
ment was continued for several years. 

Archives de Medecine des Enfants, Paris 

42; 673-792 (Nov.-Dcc.) 1939 . „ - 

Avieiminosis and Notion of “Terrain” (Especially in Thf’r lc-'- 
Dystrophies jn Children). G. Moiiri^juand. — p- 673. j 
Vitamin A in Tre.Ttment of Typhoid in Children. P* 

A. VaUettc.^p. C9L , 

Xerophthalmia and A-Avitaminosis. K. Clement and I* 

Vitamin A in Treatment of Typhoid in ChiMre-^;;^ 
Because patients with typhoid behave clinically 
with deficicnej- in vitamin A and because from tii= 
typhoid the patients present biologic signs tliat accomTom' 
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iiciency of vittiinin A, Giraud aod Valfette reasoned that the 
administration of vitamin A might be of value in patients^ with 
typhoid. They administered vitamin A- to patients either in the 
form of cod liver oil with at least 2,000 units per cubic centi- 
meter in doses of from ten to twenty drops a day or by utilizing 
an injectable solution, standardized at 3 per cent of the active 
products, injected intramuscularly in doses of 0.25 cc. every 
two days. They employed vitamin A in seventy-one cases of 
typhoid. They admit that the general course of the disease is 
not greatly changed by this medication; nevertheless, the time 
required for cure seems to be somewhat shorter than usual. 
Furthermore, the general prognosis is more favorable, because 
the mortality rate in the cases treated with vitamin A was only 
11 per cent whereas in comparable cases treated without vita- 
min A it was about 20 per cent. Cardiac and cutaneous com- 
plications have been less frequent and more benign; however, 
pulmonary, hepatic or nervous complications apparently have 
not been modified. The intestinal hemorrhages have been com- 
pletely averted. Thus it is certain that the vitamin A exerted 
a favorable effect on the nutrition of the intestinal lining. The 
authors recommend the systematic employment of this treatment 
in the course of typhoid. 


Journal Beige de Neurol, et de PsycHat., Brussels 

39:715-782 (Nov.) 1939 

Visibility of Cystic Cavities of Cerebral Neoplasms by Meaos of lofec* 

tions of Thorium Dioxide Sol. T. de Leboezky. — p. 715, 

Afferent Passages of Inferior Olivary Bod^*. M. A. Gerebtzoff. — p. 719, 
Toxic Polyneuritis Induced by Uliron. A. Leroy. — p. 729. 

•Treatment of M!igraine by Intramuscular Injections of PentametbylenC' 

tetraaol. A, Leroy. — p. 735. 

Projection of Anterior Nuclei of Thalamus into Interhemispberic Cortex. 

J. Stoffels. — p. 743. 

Metrazol Therapy in Migraine. — ^Leroy reports three 
cases of migraine in which metrazol was successfully applied 
intramuscularly in doses varying, preferably, between 0.25 and 
0,3 Gm, in a 10 per cent solution. One of the patients, aged 63, 
had suffered from migraine for fifty years. His attacks would • 
occur every ten days together with violent headaches, vomitings 
and insomnia. Sixteen injections of from 0.2 to 0.3 Gm. were 
given during a period of four months, followed by a single injec- 
tion of 0.3 Gm. about two months afterward. At the end of a 
further period of four and one-half months the migraine appeared 
only at monthly intervals in an attenuated form of light head- 
ache, sometimes accompanied with vomiting. The condition of 
another patient, aged 35 years, with anamnesis of migraine in 
the mother, dated back to only a few years. He was subject to 
monthly attacks, sometimes lasting two weeks, with the usual 
signs. A severe dietary regimen was unavailing. Four intra- 
muscular injections of from 0.2 to 0.25 Gm. of metrazol were 
sufficient to cure the disease, correct constipation and normalize 
nutrition. The disease of tlie third patient, aged 42 years, also 
with anamnesis of migraine in the mother, had a background of 
neurasthenia, debility, tachycardia and marked anemia. Crises 
of migraine occurring once a week and increasing in violence 
set in, a year before treatment, with nausea and vomiting. The 
administration of fourteen injections usually of from 0.2 to 
0.2S Gm. of metrazol progressively reduced the sj-mptoms. 
Three months later the patient was feeling well and had had 
only one or two slight attacks. The author attributes the efficacy 
of metrazol in migraine to shock induced by the intramuscular 
administration of the drug but invites further study. 


Coafinia Keurologica, Basel 

8: 321-380 (No. 6) 3939 

AtiMomocliniCTl Study of Striwcrcbclhr Tremor with Brudykinesi; 
(P, MaTv^G. Levy) and w\ih Cbolcstcrosjs of mA rheimi 

Plexus. G. de Morsier and L. van Bogaert.^p 321^ ° ' 

•Further Studies Ccnccrninr Role of RidiVitfa,- 
Tetouu,. L. Bcuedrk end A. JuL.-r 34S 

Craters. L. Asher one 

™ S'*' 

Role of Radicular Nerves in Human Tetanus.-Bcnedel 
and Juba tn an earlier report described the histopathologh 
aspects of ten rases of tetanus. In this paper tliev give at 
account of studies in four additional cases. The preswee o! 
contusions or wounds prorided the prerequisites for the invasiot 
baalli, and symptoms like lockjaw 
css of the neck and rigidifj- of the musculature were si 


pronounced in all four cases that the diagnosis could not be 
doubted. The histologic aspects in the first two cases were 
especially varied, in the third case negative and in the fourth 
case uncommonly extensive. In the first two cases the infiltra- 
tions of the radicular nerves, consisting chiefly of lymphocytes 
and leukocytes, were so considerable that in some places the 
connective tissue framework was completely filled by them. The 
radicular nerves presented the most serious changes, although 
in case 1 there existed an extensive and in case 2 a localized 
infiltration of the pia mater. There seems to exist a correlation 
between the duration of the disease and the histologic picture. 
In case 1 the disease lasted four days. The infiltrations, located 
in the radicular netwes and in the pia mater, were grave. In 
case 2, in ’ivhich the disease lasted eight days, the infiltrations 
were less extensive, existing chiefly in the radicular nerves. In 
case 3, which had lasted ten days, no histologic changes were 
obsert'able. All this confirms the opinion which the authors had 
expressed previously, that the gravity of the infiltration depends 
chiefly on the duration of the disease. Case 4, however, appar- 
ently is a contradiction, for in spite of its long duration (seven- 
teen days) there remained sparse infiltrations in the fibrous 
sheaths of the radicular nerves and severe infiltrations in the 
pia mater. In all probability the infection in this case was 
particularly virulent. In this new series of cases, as in the 
earlier one, the lesions of the cells of the intervertebral ganglions 
were more severe than those of the motor elements of the spinal 
cord. The swelling of the axis cylinders of the radicular nerves 
was also common, while the myelin sheaths proved unimpaired 
in the authors’ cases. They think that the infiltrations in the 
nervous system, particularly those in the connective tissue of 
the radicular nerves, are a manifestation of the increased activity 
of the reticulo-endothelial apparatus of the central nervous 
system. 

Pediatria, Naples 

47: 1005-1049 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Index 
Congenital Nodular Syphilis of Lung: Anatomopathologic Study. 

M. Raso. — p. 1005. 

•Sclerosis Tuherosa; Pour Cases with Encephalography. R. Kuggeri. — 

p. 1040. 

Sclerosis Tuherosa. — ^Ruggeri calls attention to the impor- 
tance of sclerosis tuherosa from a pediatric point of view. He 
observed eight cases of the condition in institutions for children 
with mental deficiency. Four cases are reported. The disease 
was characterized by the typical symptoms (epilepsy, mental 
deficiency or idiocy, alterations of the skin or else leukoderma 
and Pringle's adenoma) in three cases. Epilepsy developed dur- 
ing the first months of life of the patients and it had resisted 
prolonged treatment with phenobarbital or bromides. The neuro- 
logic symptoms were scanty. One of the two patients who 
suffered from divergent strabismus showed a bilateral Babinski 
reflex. A patient had congenital luxation of the hip joint and 
valgus foot. The fourth patient showed all the typical symptoms 
but epilepsy. He had Pringle’s adenoma and also Barlow’s 
sebaceous^ adenoma of the scalp. In all four cases the blood, 
cerebrospinal fluid and urine were normal. The fundus of the 
eye was grayish during ophthalmoscopic examination in one 
case. Encephalography was performed in all cases. It gave 
norma! encephalograms in two cases. In one case of the typical 
form it showed deformation and dilatation of the right ventricle, 
which was more acute when encephalography was repeated two 
yrars later. In the case presenting the atypical form of the 
disease encephalography showed deformation and dilatation of 
the lateral ventricles and the presence of growing tumors (lack 
of air filling) in the ventricles. The author emphasizes the 
importance of encephalography for the diagnosis of sclerosis 
tuherosa, especially in atypical forms of the disease. 


EEdokriaologie, Leipzig 

82 : 225-304 (Oct.) 1939 

The Pars Intcrrocdia of the Hypophysis in Man. W. Bcrblingcr. — p. 225. 
The Status Thyro-Adrcnalis (M. B. Schmidt). H. Kothc. — p. 229. 
•Diabetes Mellitus and the Hypophysis-Thalaracnccphalon System. G. 
Kohne. — p. 241. 

Acromegaly and Nephritis: Case. K.-H. Riwoldt. — p. 2S5. 

Diabetes MelUtus and the Hypopbysis-Thalamenceph- 
alon System, — Kohne made postmortem examinations in 
twelve cases of diabetes. Special attention was paid to the 
h>*pophysis-thalamencephalon system. Otanges were observed 
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in the pancreas in all cases, such as island atrophy, sclerosis, 
lipomatosis or inflammatory processes. In one case with 
acromegaly an eosinophil cell tumor of the anterior lobe of, 
the hypophysis occurred. In one case of apparently extra- 
insular origin, necrosis in the anterior lobe of the hypophysis 
was observed. The author points out that the one sided con- 
ception of a central genesis of diabetes is too narrow and does 
not do justice to the complicated course of carbohydrate 
metabolism carried out by the synergistic action of several 
endocrine organs. However, this does not mean denying gly- 
cosuria of central origin. The author concludes that the cause 
of classic diabetes does not lie primarily in the hypophysis- 
thalamencephaloh system. 


Medizinische Klinik, Berlin 

35! 1529-1560 (Dec. 1) 1939. Partial Index 
Estimation of Functional Capacity of Heart. E. Wiechmann. — p. 1535. 
Induction of Birth in Case of Retarded Onset of Labor. F. Engelmann. 
— p. 1538. 

Indications for Blood Transfusion in Internal Medicine. U. Wetzel and 
Maria Watz. — p. 1541. 

*Treatment of Asthenic Conditions with Desoxycorticosterone Acetate. 
H. Eitner. — p. 1544. 

Desoxycorticosterone Acetate in Asthenic Conditions. 
— Eitner tried desoxycorticosterone acetate in O.S per cent oily 
solution in cases of asthenia with severe emaciation. The patients 
were given daily one intramuscular injection of 1 cc. of the oily 
solution, that is, 5 mg', of the drug. The nine cases reviewed 
were characterized by general debility, weakness and loss of 
weight. The total quantities of desoxycorticosterone acetate 
administered in these cases varied between 0.07S and 0.26 Gm. 
In some cases the treatment was limited to the administration 
of desoxycorticosterone acetate and the resulting increase in 
weight was rapid and continuous. ' In' other cases the drug was 
given after the insulin-dextrose therapy had produced unsatis- 
factory results and here again the desoxycorticosterone acetate 
proved effective.' The increase in weight that followed treat- 
ment with desoxycorticosterone acetate was accompanied by a'n 
improvement in the general. condition and in the subjective com- 
plaints. It is important that the organism receive an adequate 
supply of foodstuffs but forced feeding is unnecessary. The fact 
that the administration of the drug succeeded in cases in which 
the customary methods failed suggests that insufficiency of this 
substance existed although the characteristic symptoms of Addi- 
son’s disease were absent. On the other hand, there are cases 
of emaciation in which desoxycorticosterone acetate fails to act 
in this manner. The author hopes that further investigations 
on the resorption of fat and dextrose may perhaps make possible 
a more exact indication for the use of the preparation than was 
possible on the basis of merely clinical observations. 


Zeitschrft fiir Hygiene und Infektionskr., Berlin 

123: 125-248 (Oct. 21) 1939. Partial Index 

Contribution to Measurement of Noise with Improved Noise Counter 
(Thoirbometer) of Hold and Thiele. H. Thiele and K. Holzberg. — 
p. 125. 

Relations Between Severity of Infection and “Clinical Picture’* in Infec- 
tions with Chilomastix Jlcsnili and Other Flagellates of Large Intes- 
tine. A. Westphal. — p. 146. . . ., , . 

Experiments on Elimination of Vaccine Virus by Lymphatic Organs of 
Intestine of Rabbits with Special Consideration of Appendix in Con- 
nection with Problem of Biologic Function of Tonsils. P. Roth. — 


♦Hamfurness of Aluminum Dust in Case of Respirator)- Intake. O. 

InScnce^of Jla'nganese on Body Weight and Propagation. O. Ehris- 

•DiI!?.?tion oi torounity Against Diphtheria. J. Sigurjonsson.— p. 189. 
Studies on Nutrient Mediums for Diphtheria Bacilli and Types of 
liinhthcria. B. W amcclve.””P. 199. _ - , « t • 

Resistance of Gray and White Jlice Against Infection with Bacterium 
Ozaenae. F. Frej'tag. p. 211. 


Respiratory Intake of Aluminum Dust.— According to 
Ehrismann, aluminum which is taken in through the gastro- 
intestinal tract is not harmful in the quantities which occur 
under ordinarj- conditions. In this re^rt he considers the 
respiratoo- intake of aluminum dust. He describes obser^-a- 
tions on rabbits and guinea pigs, which for periods of many 
eXs were exposed daily for six hours to the inhalation of 
dust consisting of aluminum-bronze. Pathologic conditions 

were obsen-cd in none of these animals. It tos obsened that 
were uusti . , • of rnm- 


guinea pigs developed pneumonia after the ’nhaHtion of com 


pamtivdy small quantities of lead oxide dust. Studies on the 


quantity of aluminum in the lungs revealed that slightly largs: 
quantities were present in the lungs of the animals 
to the aluminum dust than in those of the controls. Fuaft: 
experiments will be necessary to determine whether alumimn 
is absorbed by the- pulmonary surface and is transported t) 
other organs, although' this appears improbable. The reported 
observations provide further proof of the harmlessness t; 
aluminum even if it acts in the form of a dust on the npier 
and deeper respiratory passages. Large quantities o! dust ray 
cause annoyance and catarrhal reactions, but severe inipw- 
ments and lesions that are specific for aluminum are not t) 
be expected. , 

Duration of Immunity Against Diphtheria.— Sigurjcr;- 
son reports that diphtheria, which ordinarily is comparatnny 
rare in Reykjavik, Iceland, increased during 1935 and protecti.t 
immunization was employed for the first time on a large sOi- 
In 1939 Schick tests were made on the school children n 
determine what degree of protection was still in 
years after the immunization. Children between 7 and 1- " 
had not been immuiiized gave negative Schick tests on 
average in 10.4 per cent of the cases. ' Comparison ni ^ 
preliminary tests in 1935 disclosed that the immunity ainw! 
the nonimmunized is about the same as it was at t a i‘“- 
Of 867 children who four yeafs ago had hebn given two in w 
tions of toxoid that had been precipitated with^ a a 
hydroxide, 66.3 per cent .were still Schick negative. . 
months after the immunization 95.4 per cent \\ere_ nep 
Of 483 children who had been given only 
same toxoid, only 19.5 per cent were now SchtcK n p • 
and of 134 who were immunized ki 

anatoxin that had been treated with formaldehyde, _ ' 

cent were Schick negative. Eight months after 
tion 80.7 per cent of this group .wete negative. 
from a Schick-negative to a S.chick-positiye reaction .r,, 
in the course of four years in forty-six ,of lot ' m .jj. 
per cent) who had received two injections of the • 
cipitate, in sixty of eightyreight- children .( • '*1^ ■ .|ll, fer- 

had been given two injections of /JQ per 

rnaldehyde' and in fourteen of twenty-eight . ‘ jutbr 
cent) who had become negative by latent infection. 
concludes that in Reykjavik the Schick immuni y 
naturally by children is weak and usually, is dura- 

immunity obtained by inoculation was likewise o s 
tion in many cases. In the presence of such 
tions a single immunization is not enough for a . 
prophylaxis of diphtheria. The Schick test is entire y 
for epidemiologic purposes. 


Ugeskrift for Lseger, Copenhagen 


101: 1467-1494 (Dec. 14) 1939 


c. c. y'5- 


Insulin Shock Treatment, Its Basis and Physiologic Action. 

nussen.— p. 1467. . . lonloplo"' '' 

Treatment of Epidermophyton Infection with UeOpi 
O. Jersild and Marie Plesner. — p. 1475. 


O. Jersild and Mane Plesner. — p. I't/o. ^ 

Treatment of Epidermophyton Infection 

Mj _ Tii .Uc-itcc .<;evcnt)-mnc. 


Treatment ot iipiaermopnyiuii j -"--- tv-nine o-‘c> 

ontophoresis. — ^Jersild and Plesner discuss ^ jouti- 
' this infection treated since their first report on 


1 lilis - * 

horesis treatment. In sixty-six cases the 


the feet, in tAvelve to the hands and in one ^ j 

- - _ » . tI... Hiimrion H*'’* 


J me ICCl, ill twelve tiie *«t*»*«- — - . 

ands and feet. In most of the cases the dura 
jveral months, in some, years. As a rule one o 
lents were effective, and in most cases an Pj, jutlrr 

ve to si.x treatments sufficed; in a few 


eatments were necessary. Sixty-nine <• 

impletely cured, eight still presented slight desq 


impieieiy curcu, ciyiii =uii pi . 
scharge, and two left before ending in <!•*' 

caminations have been made because of the 
nguishing between recurrence and reinfection. 


101: 1523-1534 (Dec. 28) i939 _ 


' - and n- 

'requency of Pernicious Ancmi-i in Aged- E. Kirk 
Jprgenscn. — p. 1523. 


Jprgenscn. — p. 

ise of Exanthem from Merctirj'. H. Boas.— p. 1^ 
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Frequency of Pernicious Anemia in 
laminations of 2,079 persons aged from 60 to A) i 
opIc*s homes, Kirk and Gccrt-Jj5rgcnscn cone u " 

[cnc>' of pernicious anemia among old persons 
tween 0.75 and 1 per cent. 
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THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 
OF CARDIAC EMERGENCIES 

JAMES ALEXANDER LYON, M.D. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Among the most alarming of the medical emergen- 
cies are those arising from acute conditions within the 
heart. Immediate treatment is frequently imperative. 
Fortunately, there are a half dozen drugs used in 
cardiac emergencies which are now available in sterile 
solution in single dose ampules, convenient for imme- 
diate hypodermic administration. These drugs belong 
in the kit of every physician. Their proper administra- 
tion to achieve an optimum therapeutic effect and the 
emergency conditions which demand their use should be 
common knowledge. 

CARDIAC ARRHYTHMIAS 

Probably in no cardiac emergency does death seem 
more instantly impending than in the Adams-Stokes 
syndrome. If the ventricles cease to pulsate for as long 
as eight or ten seconds, cerebral anemia results and 
the patient suddenly loses consciousness. If the ven- 
tricles remain in diastole for more than fifteen seconds, 
the Adams-Stokes syndrome appears with convulsive 
seizures accompanying the syncope. The ventricular 
standstill, if untreated, may continue until sudden death 
occurs. The diagnosis is not difficult when the patient 
is seen in an attack. The abnormally slow heart ratej 
or the absence of the apex beat, and the rapid venous 
pulsations in the neck due to the uninterrupted auricular 
action, distinguish it. The syndrome may appear at the 
onset of complete heart block or when there is a sudden 
change from partial to complete heart block. It appears 
occasional!}' in acute coronar}' thrombosis when the 
infarction involves the conduction system. Two such 
cases have recently come under lu)' observation, one 
ending fatally. 

As an emergency measure in the treatment of a 
prolonged attack of ventricular- standstill, epinephrine 
lu'drochloride (adrenalin chloride) should be injected 
directly into the heart. A inch (6 cm.) 22 gage 
needle may be inserted into the fourth left interspace 
about 2.5 cm. from the sternal border. From 0.5 to 
1.5 cc. of a 1 ; 1,000 solution of epinephrine hydro- 
chloride may then be injected into the ventricular wall 
or cavity. There is some dispute as to whether it is 
desirable to inject the drug into the region of the sino- 
auricular node. During the less severe attacks of 
con\uIsf\e sincope or when the attacks are recurring 
from 0.25 to 1 cc. of a 1 : 1,000 solution of epinep hrine 

SclSl^f Georgeto;™ University 

RmJ at the annus! meeting of the American Therapeutic Society, 
ct, Lci:i5, May 13, 1939. 


should be injected subcutaneously every few hours for 
as long as is necessary to maintain a heart rate of over 
30 beats per minute. The drug stimulates ventricular 
irritabilit}' and shortens the period of diastole. It has 
an immediate, but not a prolonged, effect. Ephedrine, 
barium chloride and atropine sulfate have been used 
to control Adams-Stokes seizures, but they have not 
produced as uniform results as has epinephrine: 

A rapid ventricular rate, approaching 200 beats per 
minute, if prolonged, will at -times induce alarming 
symptoms in persons without organic heart disease. 
Palpitation, dyspnea, vertigo, syncope and severe pre- 
cordial pain may result. When a rapid ventricular rate 
is superimposed on organic heart disease such as mitral 
stenosis or aortic regurgitation, acute congestive heart 
failure may supervene and if the ventricular rate is not 
decreased it maj' cause death. 

If the rapid beating of the ventricles is due to parox- 
ysmal auricular tachycardia originating in the sinus 
node, the attack may occasionally be terminated by 
vagus pressure. If this procedure does not immediately 
reduce the ventricular rate, acetyl-beta-methylcholine 
hydrochloride (mecholyl) should be administered sub- 
cutaneously. The optimum dosage varies with the age 
and weight of the patients, one-sixth to one-third grain 
(0.01 to 0.02 Gm.) being sufficient for young or light 
weight patients and one-half to 1 grain (0.03 to 0.06 
Gm.) being necessary for elderly or obese persons. In 
a majority of cases the heart will resume its normal 
rate within fifteen minutes. If it does not do so within 
two minutes, the site of the injection may be massaged 
to hasten absorption. If this is not effective, carotid 
pressure may be applied while the drug is still active.^ 
If the initial dose does not check the rate, a second 
dose may be administered after the lapse of twenty or 
thirty minutes. Because the drug produces marked 
stimulation of the parasympathetic nerves, the patient, 
to avoid fainting, should be l)'ing down during and 
immediately after the injection. Disagreeable symptoms 
such as flushing, salivation, profuse perspiration, nausea, 
vomiting and occasionally dyspnea, precordial pain or 
collapse may accompany the action of the drug. These 
symptoms, if alarming, can be instantly checked by 
the intravenous administration of atropine sulfate Vino 
gram (0.0006 Gm.). The use of the drug is contra- 
indicated in cases of bronchial asthma and in cases of 
arteriosclerosis with hypotension, angina pectoris or 
recently healed myocardial infarction. It is usually not 
effective in cases of tachycardia in which the rapid ven- 
tricular action is produced by ectopic stimuli. 

In all cases of paroxysmal ventricular tachycardia 
as well as in those cases of paroxysmal auricular 
tachycardia in which mecholyl is cither contraindicated 

1. Starr, Isaac, Jr.; Acctyl-3-Melhjlchqlin: IV. Further Studies of 
Its Action in Paroxvsmal Tachycardia and in Certain Other Disturlianccs 
of Cardiac Rhythm, Am. J. M. Sc. 101:210.224 (Feb.) I93C. 
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or not effective, quinidine sulfate should be given orally, 
from 3 to 6 grains (0.2 to 0.4 Gm.) everj' two hours 
for six or more doses. I have frequently given up to 
45 grains (3 Gm.) of quinidine sulfate during a twenty- 
four hour period without its having produced untoward 
effects. However, when massive doses of this drug are 
to be used it must be fully understood that the patient 
should first be tested for quinidine idiosyncrasy. If the 
drug is tolerated, the patient should remain under obser- 
vation, at rest in bed, during the course of treatment. 
Electrocardiograms should be taken at intervals in order 
to note any toxic effect of the quinidine appearing in 
a prolongation of the conduction time, which would call 
for the discontinuance of the drug. 

In the treatment of paroxysmal auricular fibrillation 
the use of quinidine sulfate is specifically indicated. 
Quinidine, unlike mecholyl, does not slow the heart rate 
by a vagal effect but acts directly on the heart muscle, 
decreasing its irritability and conductivity and prolong- 
ing the period of diastole. Its administration is contra- 
indicated in cases of long standing or permanent 
auricular fibrillation because of the possibility that with 
the restoration of normal auricular pulsation portions 
of mural thrombi might be detached and be carried into 
the circulation. When the ventricular rate is accel- 
erated in a case of chronic auricular fibrillation, digitalis 
should be administered in sufficient amounts to slow 
the rate. 

In paroxysmal auricular flutter, digitalis therapy will 
change the flutter to auricular fibrillation in about 50 
per cent of the cases. The withdrawal of the digitalis 
may then be followed' by a spontaneous cessation of 
the fibrillation. If this procedure is not successful, the 
administration of quinidine sulfate may restore a 
normal rhythm. 

DIGIT,AiIS 

The most generally accepted method of digitalis 
therapy is the oral administration of standardized pow- 
dered digitalis leaves in tablets of 1)4 grains (0.1 Gm.). 
As to the value of using digitalis preparations other 
than the standardized powdered leaf, I am in hearty 
agreement with Christian’s - statement : “Tincture of 
digitalis may be substituted in mouth dosage for the 
powdered leaves if for any reason that seems desirable ; 
rarely, however, in my experience is that the case; if 
for no other reason, the convenience of pills and cap- 
sules would give a preference to powdered leaves over 
the tincture; however, it has alwaj^s seemed to me that 
the whole leaf has a therapeutic superiority to the alco- 
hol soluble portions present in the tincture. . . . 

At present there is no advantage to be obtained by 
using any other than Pharmacopeial preparations of 
digitalis, notwithstanding the many proprietary digitalis 
preparations that are being offered with great enthu- 
siasm to the medical profession, theif dispensers making 
many claims for their superiority, claims that seem not 
justified as far as my own clinical experience goes.” 

The dosage which will secure the digitalization of a 
patient and thereby produce a therapeutic effect may 
be roughly computed on the basis of the patient’s weight. 
Provided the patient has not received digitalis within 
tlie previous two weeks, the dosage should approximate 
1/4 grains for every 10 pounds (4.5 Kg.) of body 
weight, plus 1)4 grains for each day during the period 
of digitalizati on. That is, if a patient who weighs 

2. Christian. Hmo' A.; Dros Treatment of Cardiac Decompensa- 
tion. J. A. JI. A. 10S:44-(6 (Jan. 2) 193". 


150 pounds (68 Kg.) is to be digitalized over a two 
day period he will receive approximately 25 grain; 
(from 20 to 30 grains [1 to‘2 Gm.]). From 12tol5 
grains (0.8 to 1 Gm.) may be given in divided doses at 
six or eight hour intervals during the first twenty-iour 
hours and the remainder in divided doses during tbe 
subsequent twenty-four hours. If the need for rapid 
digitalization is urgent and the patient'has not received 
digitalis within the previous two weeks, he may be 
given as much as 7)4 grains (0.5 Gm.) at four hour 
intervals for two or three doses, followed by 3 grain; 
(0.2 Gm.) at eight hour intervals until the requisite 
dose has been given. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that such massive doses of digitalis and rapid 
digitalization of a patient as have just been outlined 
are to be resorted to only in emergency cases and then 
only when the patient can be kept under close obsena- 
tion. In all other cases digitalization should proccel 
more slowly and cautiously. t 

The computation of the dosage by body vyeight u 
only an approximation. Relatively more digitalis shoiiH 
be given to, children, to light weight adults and to 
patients with a markecl degree of decompensation. Chn 
dren in particular require fairly large doses of the drug 
to obtain a therapeutic effect. Patients of advance 
years usually require less digitalis than their weig 
would indicate. When edema is present, its_ a ^ 
weight should not be included in the body ? 
which the digitalis dosage is computed; instead, 
patient’s average weight for the year prior to the on. 
of the edema may be taken as a basis. . 

As a patient is not fully digitalized until a sta e o 
saturation has been reached, the dosage in ,• 
cases should be sufficient to produce either a 
effect or early evidence of approaching ,j 

drug should not be withdrawn, however, solely occ 
of a single spell of vmmiting or headache. In cas 
congestive heart failure, v'omiting may be due o 
gestion of the gastric mucosa and therefore be a n 
festation of the cardiac failure, rather than of >o 
icity arising from the action of the drug- H 
prevents the oral administration of 
amounts of the drug in solution may be given 
wenously until it is tolerated by the oral route. 

In order to maintain a patient in a state o ^ 
peutic digitalization it is necessary that he ? Ij pj 
an amount of the drug equivalent to that w i j, 
excretes. This is generally about 1)4 grams jj, 
this dose is not effective in slowing „ tPe 

a case of rapid v^entricular action or in 
circulation in a case of congestive heart failure, a ff 
may be given every other day and 1)4 grams o 
alternate days. In rare cases it may be '(jd. 

give 3 grains daily' until the heart becomes 
It is important that the particular rnaintenanw ^ 
wliicli will achieve the optimum therapeutic cU 
determined for each individual patient by both ^ 
and electrocardiographic observations. 

In the presence of a to.xic state arising 
overdigitalization of the patient, there will usua 
manifested clinically a slowing of the heart to a ", 
of 60 beats per minute or less, and the appcaraiic 
premature contractions producing a coupling “ 
beats, heard on auscultation. Certain 
ocular and neurologic symptoms may also 
as nausea, vomiting, dimness of vision, inability f... 
the eves, restlessness and disorientation. Fbe c 
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cardiogram will show an exaggeration of the T wave 
deflection associated with a “digitalis effect”; a pro- 
longation of the PR interval, indicating an auricular- 
ventricular block; premature ventricular beats occurring 
in couplets (bigeminy), and, in grave toxic states, the 
appearance of ventricular paroxysmal tachycardia. It 
is because the electrocardiogram shows definite evi- 
dences of the approach of a state of digitalis intoxication 
of the myocardium that the administration of the drug 
should be controlled by frequent electrocardiographic 
readings. When clinical or electrocardiographic signs 
of overdigitalization appear, the drug should be with- 
held for a day or two and its administration resumed 
in decreased dosage. 

Digitalis acts directly on the heart, (1) depressing 
the function of the sino-auricular and auriculoventricu- 
lar nodes, (2) contracting the muscle fibers, (3) 
decreasing the size of the chamber walls, (4) lessening 
auricular and ventricular irritability, (5) prolonging 
diastole and (6) increasing the force of systole.® The 
clinical results of digitalis therapy are usually manifested 
in a slowing of the heart rate and in a general improve- 
ment of the circulation. In cases of failing or dilated 
hearts the administration of digitalis frequently results 
in an increase of the cardiac output and the relief of 
venous congestion. Occasionally, however, fibrosis of 
the myocardium is so extensive that digitalis rannot 
restore compensation. When hyperthyroidism is the 
underlying cause of cardiac dilatation and failure or of 
a rapid ventricular rate, the results of digitalis therapy 
will be disappointing until the thyroid condition has 
received appropriate treatment. 


CONGESTIVE HEART FAILURE 


Acute congestive heart failure is one of the most 
commonly seen conditions demanding emergency treat- 
ment. Cases of organic heart disease such as valvular 
incompetency and stenosis may remain compensated 
under a normal regimen ; but when the burden of infec- 
tion, fatigue, excitement, prolonged nerv'ous strain or 
a rapid ventricular rate is added, congestive heart failure 
may suddenly appear. If the precipitating factor is not 
removed, tlie attack of failure may develop rapidly 
into an emergency. 

In left ventricular failure, dyspnea, orthopnea and air 
hunger appear and increase in severity with the degree 
of failure. The associated pulmonary congestion may 
give rise to a productive cough and to hemoptysis. 
Patients with failure of the left side of the heart are 
subject to alarming and not infrequently fatal attacks 
of acute paroxysmal dyspnea. The attacks, which are 
usually nocturnal, are marked by extreme dyspnea and 
a cough which is productive of profuse frothy blood- 
tinged sputum. The blood pressure is at first elevated 
but later falls. . As the pulmonary' edema becomes acute, 
circulatory collapse occurs accompanied by pallor and 
cyanosis, marked perspiration and a rapid feeble radial 
pulse. If treatment is delayed, death may ensue. The 
most important emergency measure is the subcutaneous 
administration of morjihine sulfate, one-fourth grain 
(0.015 Gin.), repeated in fifteen minutes if relief has 
not been obtained. If the morphine is not effective in 
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abolishing the attack aminophyllin (theophylline with 
ethylenediamine), %oo grain in 20 cc. of physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride, should be administered 
intravenously', slowly during a five minute period. Clin- 
ical studies have shown that the drug causes a decline 
in the intrathecal and venous pressures with a subse- 
quent diminishing of the dyspnea."* Oxygen when avail- 
able should be administered promptly. Phlebotomy of 
from 300 to 500 cc. of venous blood is frequently fol- 
lowed by' striking improvement. As to the use of 
digitalis in acute paroxysmal dyspnea, Wolferth ° has 
recently expressed an opinion which I have long held 
on the ineffectiveness of digitalis therapy in an acute 
emergency condition. He states : “I find that many' 
physicians in treating attacks of paroxysmal cardiac 
dyspnea are apt to give hypodermic injections of digi- 
talis. The dosage usually employed ranges from 
to 3 grains. Although . , . digitalis is often useful 
as a preventive measure it must be given in therapeu- 
tically effective dosage. I object to its use during an 
attack for the following reasons; (1) The dosage is 
usually too small to be effective; (2) even though 
enough be given, its action is too slow to combat an 
emergency, and (3) the use of digitalis may divert 
attention from more effective measures that should be 
employed.” 

When right ventricular failure is predominant there 
are dyspnea, marked fatigue, gastric and abdominal 
flatulence, nausea, venous engorgement, enlargement 
and tenderness of the liver, ascites, edema of the 
extremities and at times anasarca and hydrothorax. 
When a rapid elimination of the edema is necessary 
salyrgan, 1 cc. of a 10 per cent solution, should be 
injected intravenously, with or without the oral admin- 
istration of ammonium chloride, 22)4 grains (1.5 Gm.) 
four times daily, in enteric coated capsules of 7)4 
grains. The initial dose of salyrgan may be repeated 
after the lapse of from two to three days, when, if 
needed, the dose may be doubled. If large accumula- 
tions of transudates are present in the thoracic or peri- 
toneal cavities, it may be necessary to give the patient 
prompt relief by aspirating the fluid, in which case a 
thoracentesis or an abdominal paracentesis should be 
carried out. The Karell diet should be instituted at 
once. O.xygen should be administered as an emergency 
measure, and morphine sulfate should be given freely 
to relieve the patient of dyspnea and nervousness. The 
slow intravenous administration of from SO to 100 cc. 
of a hypertonic solution of dextrose, of 50 per cent 
concentration, has value in some cases in that it aids 
the failing heart muscle in replenishing lost glycogen. 
Absolute bed rest should be maintained. Patients, even 
children, find an upright or semirecumbent position 
more comfortable than recumbency, as pressure from 
the engorged liver is less distressing. The use of a 
cardiac bed, when available, is of value. 

In extreme cases of failure involving either the left 
or the right side or both sides of the heart when the 
circulation is gravely embarrassed, the patient must be 
given immediate relief. Strophanthin should be admin- 
istered intravenously, %oo grain, provided the patient 
has not been properly digitalized as evidenced by an 
electrocardiogram. If the patient has been taking small 
doses of digitalis during the preceding fourteen days, 

4. Gre«ne. J, A.; Paul, \V. D., and Feller. A. E.: The Action of 
TheophylHoe Ethylenediamine on Venous and Jniratheca} Pressures and 
on Bronchial Obftruciion, J. A. M. A* lOD; 1“12‘1715 (No^^ 20) 1937, 

5, ^Yol^erth. Charles C.; The DiaRnosi* and Tr^itmcnt of Paroxysmal 
Cardiac Dyspnea, M. Clin. North America 22: 1735*1746 (Nov.) 1938. 
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the dose of strophanthin must be regulated accordingly. 
Strophanthin exerts an action on the heart similar to 
that produced by digitalis; but, unlike digitalis leaves, 
it acts almost at once. Its full effect is produced in 
about one hour and is prolonged for from twelve to 
twenty-four hours. The initial dose of strophanthin 
may be followed by two subsequent doses at intervals 
of from eight to twelve hours, ^^d^en possible an 
electrocardiogram should be taken to determine the 
degree of digitalis effect. After the acute stage has 
subsided the patient may be put on the oral adminis- 
tration of powdered digitalis leaves. 

The edema of nephritic origin is sometimes confused 
with the edema arising from cardiac conditions. Within 
the month three patients with marked edema have come 
under my observation. All three patients had had 
prolonged digitalis therapy with no abatement of their 
symptoms. A carefully taken history and laboratory 
tests showed glomerulonephritis to be the underlying 
disease in each case. One patient had been taking 
bromides for months and had marked bromide derma- 
titis complicated by multiple ulcerations of the lower 
extremities. 

A discussion of congestive heart failure should not 
be closed, I believe, without making clear the distinction 
between cardiac failure and a failure of the peripheral 
circulation. Peripheral failure produces the symptoms 
and signs of collapse and shock, including pallor, per- 
spiration, cold clammy skin, weak heart sounds, rapid 
thready pulse and low blood pressure. These phe- 
nomena are seen occasionally in surgical cases, in severe 
hemorrhage, in dehydration, in coronary thrombosis, in 
arterial embolism and in other conditions which for 
any reason produce a sudden decrease in the volume 
of the circulating blood or a sudden collapse of the 
vascular bed. In certain of these cases the heart itself 
may be entirely normal in its capacity to function prop- 
erly, but the vascular system fails to return a normal 
volume of blood to the heart. 

CIRCULATORY FAILURE 

The circulatory type of failure may require either 
of two kinds of treatment, depending on the factor 
which has produced the collapse. If a sudden decrease 
in the blood volume from hemorrhage or dehydration 
has been the precipitating factor, a transfusion of whole 
blood or the intravenous administration of small doses 
of 20 per cent dextrose solution or of salt solution is 
beneficial. If, however, depression of the central ner- 
vous system has been a contributing factor in the pro- 
duction of the shock through loss of vascular tone, drugs 
which act on the central nervous system should be 
administered, such as hot coffee, brandy, strychnine 
sulfate, one-sixtieth to one-fortieth grain (0.001 to 
0.0015 Gm.) subcutaneously, or caffeine rvith sodium 
benzoate, 7^ to 15 grains subcutaneouslj", or intra- 
venously if a more prompt response is desired. These 
drugs, as well as nikethamide (coramine), metrazol, 
theobromine, camphor and aminophyllin, have at times 
been regarded as cardiac stimulants, but it is now gen- 
erally accepted that their value lies in the effect rvhich 
they produce on the peripheral vascular system or on 
the' respiratory center, secondarily to a primary effect 
on the centrarnervous system. White •= has pointed out 
that although caffeine has an important stimulating 
effect on the nervous system and vasomotor center and 

6. White. Paul Dmllty: Heart Disease. e<5. Z. Xew York, Maoniltm 
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nikethamide and aminophyllin often stimulate and repi- 
late a depressed respiratory center,- they are not know, 
to have a direct effect on the action of the inyocardimn. 
None of these drugs, therefore, should be substituted 
for digitalis in the treatment of congestive heart failure. 
Digitalis, however, is not known to exert a direct eficct 
on the vascular system and therefore should not k 
administered in circulatory failure. It should be clearly 
understood by -surgeons as well as by clinicians tint 
digitalis therapy not only has no value in collapse or 
surgical shock but may even do harm in that it slows 
the heart rate. Much of the confusion concerning the 
results of digitalis therapy in coronary thrombosis lias, 
I believe, come from an attempt to institute digitaliza- 
tion while vascular collapse was a predominant factor 
in the clinical picture. In the presence of shock asso- 
ciated with low venous pressure the use of digitalis is 
contraindicated. 

CORONARY THROMBOSIS 

The syndrome of acute coronary thrombosis is too 
well known to be discussed in detail. If pain is present, 
its continued intensity and prolonged duration and the 
ineffectiveness of the nitrites to control it, will differ- 
entiate it from the pain of angina pectoris. Pain may 
be absent in coronary thrombosis, and intense dyspnea 
may be the striking symptom. Peripheral vascular fail- 
ure with signs and symptoms of collapse and shoe' 
may be present without pain or dyspnea. On even a 
tentative diagnosis of coronary occlusion,^ the palicn 
should be put at complete rest in bed. If rvithin twcnlj- 
four or thirty-six hours signs of infarction appear, sue 
as a rise in temperature, an elevation of the leu ’ 
cyte count and a pericardial friction rub, the pa ' 
should remain at rest for several weeks. The impo ■ 
drug in the emergency treatment of acute ■ 
thrombosis is morphine sulfate, which 
promptly and in sufficient amounts to quiet the pa > 
and to relieve him of pain. From one fourth to 
half grain may be given subcutaneously and k 
repeated if necessary. If there is cyanosis, rapi ' ^ 
action, dyspnea, orthopnea' or other signs of 
anoxemia, oxygen in concentrations of from a 
per cent should be administered by means o a 
When dyspnea is persistent or when vomiting i F 
ducing dehydration, the intravenous 
a hypertonic solution of dextrose, from 50 to 
of a 50 per cent solution, should be earned /jj ^ 
and cautiously and repeated once or twice i . 
needed. Caffeine with sodium benzoate, /A 
may be given intravenously if there is circuia . 
lapse or shock. The intracardiac or subcutaneous 
tion of epinephrine should be resorted to m _ 
instances in which the Adams-Stokes .podl 

plicates coronary occlusion. Quinidinc sulfate 
be given orally when there is a rapid ventricu 
but the drug should be administered guarded y 
use of mecholyl is contraindicated in the pres 
coronary disease. Digitalis therapy has no P 
treatment of coronary' thrombosis, except when • 
lar flutter or chronic auricular fibriilafiori fs failiizt 
a rapid ventricular rate or when congestive hea ‘ 
has supervened. It should be borne in tl.i 

sivc doses of digitalis are not well tolerated ^ 
healing stage of myocardial infarction. It , -re 

be borne in mind that in an occasional 
extensive areas of coronary sclerosis, myocardia 
oration and massive infarction which leave no 
muscle for drugs to act on. 
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PERICARDITIS 

A cardiac emergency occasionally arises in cases of 
acute pericarditis when a rapid accumulation of fluid 
in the pericardial sac causes marked cardiac com- 
pression. The forms of acute pericarditis in which effu- 
sions may accumulate in sufflcient amounts to impede 
the action of the heart are (1) purulent pericarditis, 
secondary to a pyogenic infection such as empyema, 
pneumonia, an intrathoracic abscess or septicemia; (2) 
fibrinous pericarditis, associated with the rheumatic and 
other nonpurulent infections, and (3) tuberculous peri- 
carditis, seen only when tuberculosis is present else- 
where in the body. As the cardiac compression 
develops, the force of the ventricular contractions is 
diminished and signs of circulatory embarrassment 
appear. The venous pressure increases and the veins 
of the neck appear dilated and engorged. The arterial 
pressure falls and the pulse volume is diminished. The 
heart sounds become distant and faint. The area of 
cardiac dulness is increased, usually to the right and 
to the left. A roentgenogram of the heart will show 
a globular contour with a bulging of both lower angles. 
Extensive pericardial effusion of rheumatic origin fre- 
quently gives rise to dyspnea, orthopnea, cyanosis and 
precordial pain. Ewart’s sign, due to compression of 
the left lung, may appear at the angle of the left scapula 
as dulness, bronchial breathing and bronchophony. A 
to and fro friction rub may sometimes be heard over 
the base of the heart. A rapidly accumulating peri- 
cardial effusion is generally accompanied by an exacer- 
bation of the symptoms of the primary infection. 

Treatment should be directed both to the relief of 
the cardiac compression and to the control of the under- 
lying condition, whatever the infection may be which is 
responsible for the acute pericarditis. If pain is present 
and severe, morphine sulfate from one-eighth to one- 
fourth grain (0.008 to 0.016- Gm.) should be admin- 
istered subcutaneously. If the pain is not severe, 
codeine, the salicylates or the bromides may be given. 
When pericardial effusion is accompanied by marked 
circulatory embarrassment, pericardiocentesis promptly 
carried out may be a life-saving measure. The aspira- 
tion of even a relatively small amount of the fluid will 
often relieve the patient of his distress. 

A favorable site for the puncture is in the fifth inter- 
space at a point 1 or 2 cm. within the left border of 
cardiac dulness, as determined by percussion or by 
a roentgenogram. Local anesthesia of the site is desir- 
able. An aspirating needle of medium caliber is inserted 
backward and inward, slowly penetrating, to a depth of 
from 3 to 5 cm., with suction applied frequently to 
obtain fluid. If no fluid can be aspirated, the needle 
should be tilted at various angles, partially withdrawn, 
or completely withdrawn and inserted elsewhere. In 
children or young adults a safe and convenient site for 
the puncture is the left posterior part of the chest wall 
in the seventh or eighth interspace at a point in the 
midscapular line. The patient’s left anu should be 
raised. The needle will have to be inserted to a depth 
of from 5 to S cm. It is usually not necessars' to repeat 
the pericardiocentesis. Occasionallv, however with 
rheuniatic patients the fluid must be aspirated’ every 
few days for a Innited period and with tuberculous 
patients every week or two for a much longer time. 

During pericardiocentesis of a patient with purulent 
ettusion It IS sometimes necessary, if the pus is thick. 
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to substitute a trocar or a needle of larger caliber for 
the aspirating needle with which the procedure was 
begun. When pus is discovered during the. course of 
a pericardiocentesis, it is imperative that the surgical 
procedure of pericardiotomy be instituted at once and 
that the pericardium be drained at its base. As recovery 
depends on instituting drainage early in the course of 
purulent pericarditis, an exploratory pericardiocentesis 
should be carried out when pericardial effusion is sus- 
pected in cases of pyogenic infections. However, before 
these measures are resorted to in cases in which cardiac 
compression has not yet developed and the infectious 
process is largely restricted to the pericardium, sodium 
cacodylate from 5 to 8 grains (0.3 to 0.5 Gm.) in sterile 
solution should be injected intravenously. This dose 
with an additional 2 or 3 grains (0.1 or 0.2 Gm.) a 
day should be repeated daily for three or four successive 
days. If a definite cessation or subsidence of the effu- 
sion does not occur, a pericardiocentesis should then 
be resorted to. 

In cases of pericardial effusion arising from a non- 
pyogenic infection, when the circulation is not gravely 
embarrassed, a delay of thirty-six or forty^-eight hours 
will in many instances show a spontaneous subsidence 
of the effusion coincidental with an abatement of the 
underlying infection. This spontaneous improvement 
is frequently seen in cases of rheumatic pericarditis. 
Pericardiocentesis in these cases should therefore be 
restricted to those patients whose cardiac compression 
has resulted in marked circulatory embarrassment. 

EMBOLISM 

The emergencies ^arising from arterial embolism 
within the systemic circulation are inextricably related 
to cardiac conditions’, as the formation of 'the emboli 
occurs in the chambers of the heart. Two predisposing 
factors in related sequence usually contribute to the 
presence of systemic arterial emboli. .The first is a 
slowing of the blood stream within the heart chambers, 
due to mitral stenosis, long standing auricular fibrilla- 
tion, or dilatation and functional failure of the myocar- 
dium. The resulting stasis favors the formation of 
mural thrombi. The second contributing factor is the 
subsequent restoration of normal rhythm or myocardial 
function, which results in more forcible contractions of 
the chamber walls, a breaking up of the mural thrombi 
and the expulsion of the detached portions into the 
systernic circulation. The ultimate destination of the 
emboli, according to clinical experience, will be lodg- 
ment within the spleen, kidneys or other parenchymal 
viscera, within the brain, the intestinal walls or the 
myocardium through the coronary circulation, or in 
the arteries of the extremities. 

Pulmonary emboli may arise in either of two ways. 
They may be detached from mural thrombi within the 
right auricle or ventricle, whence they will inevitably 
be_ propelled into the pulmonary circuit unless there 
exists a congenital patency of the auricular or ven- 
tricular septum, in which case they may enter the left 
side of the heart and subsequently the systemic circu- 
lation. However, in the majority of cases pulmonary 
emboli originate in thrombosed veins, usually the larger 
veins of the thigh or pelvis, which often are apparent!}' 
free from evidences of concomitant plilebitis. It is 
thought that three factors play a part in the formation 
of a thrombus within a vein : ( 1 ) damage to the vas- 
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cular wall, (2) an increase in the coagulability of the 
blood and (3) a decrease in the velocity of the venous 
blood flow. Pulmonary embolism 'is not infrequent in 
cases of heart failure and of chronic invalidism among 
the older age groups when venous pressure and pro- 
longed circulation time are present. It also occurs as 
a postoperative or puerperal accident. 

Embolic deposits within the parenchymal organs 
cause areas of infarction. The spleen, kidneys and 
lungs tolerate one or more infarctions if they are not 
massive, and a restitution of approximately normal 
function not uncommonly occurs. The brain, if vital 
regions are not involved, will also tolerate small areas 
of infarction. In the emergency treatment of embolic 
deposits in the parenchymal organs, absolute rest in 
bed and the complete relief of pain are of prime impor- 
tance. Morphine sulfate from one-fourth to one-half 
grain should be given subcutaneously and repeated if 
necessary. In pulmonary infarction the patient should 
be placed in an oxygen tent. Supplying him with an 
adequate amount of oxygen not only will lessen the 
strain on the circulation but will add materially to his 
comfort and will ease difficult respiration. Shock and 
collapse, which invariably accompany all forms of mas- 
sive arterial occlusion and multiple embolic deposits, 
should receive appropriate therapy, as previously out- 
lined in the discussion of the treatment of peripheral 
vascular failure. 

Embolic occlusion of the arteries of the extremities 
and of the intestine results in the development of gan- 
grene. It is in these cases that early diagnosis and 
prompt surgical intervention are of the utmost impor- 
tance in saving the patient’s life. When embolic occlu- 
sion involves the extremities there is frequently an 
associated spasm of contiguous arteries. If untreated, 
the spasm may extend the area of gangrene. The intra- 
venous injection of papaverine hydrochloride one-half 
grain will frequently abolish the associated spasm. The 
extremity which is affected should be kept warm but 
should not have direct heat applied to it. When only 
a small artery is involved, the development of a col- 
lateral circulation may prevent the development of 
gangrene. Unfortunately, subsequent emboli frequently 
appear. in the circulation to further endanger the life 
of the patient, 

SUMMARY 

In the treatment of the cardiac emergencies, the time 
element is often of inestimable importance. Tlie proper 
drug if administered promptly will frequently give 
immediate relief and may in some cases be a means of 
saving the patient’s life. It is advisable for every ph 3 'si- 
cian when confronted by a cardiac emergency to have 
certain drugs available for instant use. 

1801 Eye Street N.W. 


The Spirit of Aesculapius.— The progress of medicine has 
ever been from the temple to the medical school. Though the 
statue of Aesculapius was carried from Epidaurus to Tiber 
Island it was something more important that Rahere brought 
from Tiber Island to England; it was the spirit of Aesculapius 
ooening the path to the medical school. Man is always too 
rrady to mistake the s>-mbol for the reality; the stone on w^ich 
the laws are graven is apt to become more sacred than the laws 
themselves; but the statue of .Aesculapius is unavailing if the 
J;^,™-d-e/lLangdon-Broii-n, Sir Walter:^ Thus We Are Men. 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 19o9. 


PUERPERAL INFECTION WITH VEGE- 
■ ' • TATIVE ENDOCARDITIS 

REPORT OF SULFANILAMIDE THERAPY IK TWO 
FATAL CASES DUE TO STREPTOCOCCUS 
HAEMOLYTICUS GROUPS B AND C 

ALEXANDER H. ROSENTHAL, M.D, 

- , AND. 

FLORENCE M. STONE, Ph.'D. 

BROOKLYN 

During a recent study of sulfanilamide therapy h 
puerperal infection ^ two cases of endocarditis due to 
Streptococcus haemolyticus groups B and C, respec- 
tively, were encountered. Since fatal infection due to 
group B is infrequent and has not been previou.-h 
reported in the case of group C, report of tliese ca;e> 
should be of interest. 

REPORT OF CASES 

Case L— B. R., an Italian housewife aged 28, was adraitld 
August 29, 1938, to the service of Dr. Charles A. 
the Kings County Hospital. Her last menses occurred ^ 
Two months later she suffered from backache ./ I 

of blood by vagina. Within an hour she had a cnill, u 
by fever. Vaginal examination showed a sanguinopuni w ■ 
charge, a soft cervix which admitted the finger tip an 
tender uterus the size of a three months pregnancy. ^ 
cyte count was. 20,000 with 87 per cent polymorp on 
the hemoglobin content was 80 per cent and red ce 
4,100,000. A diagnosis of septic abortion was made. 

Remo.val of possible retained secundines was not , t, 
because of the severe uterine infection. On September > . .jj. 

the fever had abated somewhat, sulfanilamide therapy 
tuted. During the next four days a total of 320 gram 
was given. Chemotherapy was discontinued "'b®'' ’ , jdl 
that the hemoglobin had fallen to 45 per cent an 
count to 2 , 200 , 000 : The temperature during the toliow ms 
was septic in type, rising to I0S.4 F. ^d fal mg 
intermittently, as shown in .the chart. The pa , . j|^j if 
prisingly free from subjective symptoms. \ agm 
moderate amount occurred almost daily. r iargt 

were given every second or third day. In spi e , jj.; 

quantity of blood (4,275 cc.) which the patient recen , 
hemoglobin never rose above 58 per cent. f.pradrai!" 

Four blood cultures taken during the three a i ^ 

siOn were positive for Streptococcus haemo y la .CfQir.bo- 
The source of the bacteremia was thought to be P« ' 
phlebitis. After the report of the first positive 
on September 11, sulfanilamide was again admini 
sive doses were now given, and within ten days 
recei’ved 890 grains (58 Gm.). In spite of the in en 
therapy, the patient grew progressively worse. jj-tto!’: 

On the twenty-first day after admission a L'rgrJ. 

murmur was heard at the apex, and the spleen " ^ j!,. 

Bacterial endocarditis was now suspected. Septem 
patient complained of sudden pain in the lower par 0 
and in both legs and died shortly afterward. 

Necropsy was performed by Dr. Casper C 
500 cc. of straw-colored fluid was found in 50 co 

cavity and 300 cc. in the left pleural cavity, and aDo 
in the peritoneal cavity. , 

The heart weighed 270 Gm. The epicardial sur a ’ 
smooth and glistening. The mitral valve was , j 

friable vegetation. One of the leaflets had been dcs r j 
ulcerative process; here the chordae tendincac "‘’T 
and detached. The greater part of the free border o 
M-as involved in the necrotizing process. The .Tiriiiu'' 

of the valve showed no evidence of old or chronic cn 
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as it was thin and vclamentous. The other valves appeared 
normal. On microscopic examination small abscesses were found 
throughout the myocardium. 

The spleen weighed 300 Gm. and contained a large anemic 
infarct. A small infarct was present in one kidney. A large 
white saddle embolus was lodged at the bifurcation of the aorta, 
completely occluding the lumen. The iliac arteries were col- 
lapsed and bloodless. 

The uterus was slightly enlarged ; the fundus was globoid and 
contained a large polyp-like mass of placental tissue, covered 
with a yellowish necrotic exudate which extended into the 
myometrium. The remaining endometrium was dull, gray and 
covered with exudate. 

The streptococcus recovered in the blood culture was iden- 
tified serologically as group C.'“ Following the procedure of 
Lancefield,- the hydrochloric acid extract (tenth-molar) of a 
broth culture was neutralized to litmus and then centrifuged; 
the clear supernatant fluid rras tested against antiserums to 
streptococcus groups A to H inclusive. A clearcut precipitin 
reaction was obtained with group C antiserum. 

Although no evidence of pelvic thrombophlebitis was found 
on gross or microscopic examination, it is probable that the 
retained infected placental tissue was the source for the invasion 
of the blood stream by the streptococcus, w’ith subsequent devel- 
opment of endocarditis and persistent bacteremia. 

Case 2. — C. H., a Negro woman aged 24, was first observed 
in the obstetric clinic. A history of rheumatic fever with 
cardiac involvement during childhood was obtained. She had 
had four previous deliveries. The first two pregnancies and 
labors were uncomplicated save that she went into premature 



Temperature curve in case 1 showing the septic clinical course of the 
p.atient and the sulfanilamide therapy. 


labor at seven months and delivered infants weighing 5 pounds 
(2,3 Kg.) each. During her third pregnancy she suffered what 
appeared to fac a beginning attack of cardiac decompensation 
with arrhythmia, but subsequently she was delivered without 
cardiac symptoms. The fourth pregnancy and labor were uncom- 
plicated. The last menstrual period was on May IS, 1938. The 
patient had complained of dyspnea and orthopnea since the 
second month of pregnancy. 

Examination revealed an enlarged heart with prcsystolic and 
systolic apical murmurs. X-ray e.xamination of the chest 
showed a globular heart. A diagnosis of rheumatic heart dis- 
ease with mitral stenosis and insufficiency was made. During 
the remainder of her pregnancy the patient suffered headaches, 
spots before her eyes, edema and a rise in blood pressure to 
140 systolic, 84 diastolic. 

The patient was admitted to the service of Dr. Charles A. 
Gordon Jan. 11, 1939, and was delivered spontaneously the 
next day of a 7)4 pound (3.4 Kg.) fetus with use of local 
anesthesia. There was no change in her cardiac status during 
labor. Her immediate postpartum course was uneventful. On 
the fifth day post p.artum there was a rise in temperature to 
104 F with a rise in pulse rate. The blood count n-as normal 
and the patient felt well. However; both blood and uterine 
cuUurcs were positive for Streptococcus hacmol)-ticus group B 
She was given a blood transfusion of 250 cc. and received 20 
grains (1.0 Gtii.) of sulfanilamide everj* four hours 

The ^^tien( continu^ to have a septic tv-pe of fever but other- 
\MSc appeared well. Sulfanilamide therapy was discontinued on 

Kin« Laboratory of Baclcriology 

Ditfcroilbtion of Human and Othc 
owl;., of Hrmolyt.c Sircptococci, J. E*por. .Med. 5V: S7l (April) 1933 


the twelfth day post partum because of headache. At this time 
her condition W’as improved and the blood culture was negative. 
The sulfanilamide titer reached its highest level of 12 mg. after 
820 grains (S3 Gm.) had been given over a period of seven 
days. On the sixteenth day post partum she had a chill and a 
rise in temperature to 104 F, A blood transfusion of 250 cc. 
was given and sulfanilamide therapy was resumed. A septic 
type of fever with but few other symptoms continued thereafter. 

Four blood cultures taken over a period of six days were 
negative. February 4, however, hemolytic streptococci were 
found and subsequent cultures were consistently positive for this 
organism. Sulfanilamide therapy was again stopped on the 
twenty-sixth day post partum. By this time a total of 2,250 
grains (146 Gm.) had been given. 

On the thirty-second day post partum a change in the cardiac 
status of the patient was noted. The apex was beating violently; 
the murmurs had changed in quality and were now heard over 
the entire chest. A diagnosis of acute bacterial endocarditis was 
made. Petechiae were not seen in the conjunctivas until nine 
days later. Blood and uterine cultures continued to be positive 
for the hemolytic streptococcus. 

On the forty-third day post partum the patient was started 
on sulfapyridine therapy and received a total of 247 grains 
(16 Gm.) in three days. On the day after this medication was 
instituted clinical signs of a cerebral embolism appeared, and 
two days later she died. 

Necropsy was performed by Dr. Casper C. Burn. Several 
small petechiae with white centers were noted in the con- 
junctivas. One hundred and fifty cc. of dear straw-colored 
fluid was found in the left pleural cavity and 75 cc. in the right. 
Many petechial and purpuric hemorrhages were scattered over 
the pleural surfaces of the lungs, which presented on section 
small areas of consolidation. 

The heart weighed 370 Gm. The valves on the right side of. 
the heart were thin and delicate. The mitral valve adjacent 
to the anterior papillary muscle was ulcerated. To it was 
attached a large friable, fungating vegetation. Directly in 
apposition there was a smaller vegetation. The ulceration 
beneath the larger vegetation extended for a short distance 
into the wall of the left auricle. The aortic cusps were regular 
and not fused. On the corpus arantii of the anterior valve leaflet 
there was a small, fresh friable vegetation. The myocardium 
appeared mottled with pale red and light brown areas. Minute 
circumscribed opaque areas were found in the wall of the left 
ventricle a few millimeters beneath the epicardium. A small 
infarct was observed in one kidney and several infarcts were 
present in the spleen. 

The ovaries and tubes appeared normal. The uterus was 
small and firm; when it was opened a necrotizing endometritis 
was found. Microscopic e.xamination revealed an organizing 
thrombosis of the parovarian veins. 

The hemolytic streptococcus isolated repeatedly from blood 
and uterine cultures was identified as group B by the method 
of Lancefield. The micro-organism differed from group C in 
that the growth on rabbit blood agar was firmer in consistency 
and more opaque. Marked hemolysis was noted both aerobically 
and anaerobically on blood agar plates. A slide agglutination 
test with the patient’s serum gave a 4 plus reaction. 

On the basis of the clinical course of the patient the port of 
entry of the streptococcus was probably the uterus, although 
the necropsy showed little evidence for this pathogenesis of the 
bacterial endocarditis. 

Bliss and her collaborators ^ have shown that sulf- 
anilamide in broth _fn a dilution of 1 : 10,000 has a 
definite bacteriostatic effect on strains belonging to 
groups A, and C but not D or E. The best results 
were obtained W'ith A, although good results were 
obtained with B and C. They also noted that sulfanil- 
amide is of value in the treatment of infections in ani- 
mals caused by streptococcus of group C. Seastone ■* 

3. BVtss. Eleanor A.; Eong, V, H., and Femstone, W. 11.: DiRcren* 
ttation of Streptococci and Its Relation to Sulfanilarnide Therapy, South. 
M. J. 31J303 (March) 1938. 

4. Seastone. C. V.; Effect of Sulfanilamide on Group C Hemob'tic 
Streptococcus Infections, J. Immunol. 33:403 (Nov.) J937. 
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noted the favorable effect of sulfanilamide therapy on 
guinea pigs infected with two strains of group C. Cole- 
brook and Purdie,'^ however, observed that with one 
group C strain the}' could obtain only a slight protective 
effect in mice. 


Since in both of the cases here reported sulfanilamide 
therapy was disappointing, experiments were under- 
taken to determine the effect of the drug on, these par- 
ticular strains of streptococci. Streptococcus cultures 
were grown in infusion broth for eight hours at 34 C. 
Serial dilutions in broth of lO"^, KP® and 10~’ were 
made from these cultures and sulfanilamide was added 
until final concentrations of 1 : 10,000 were obtained. 
Similar tubes without sulfanilamide were prepared as 
controls. The two series of cultures were examined for 
presence and amount of growth after incubation at 37, 
34 and 22 C. for fifteen hours. No difference could be 
detected in the rate of growth in the sulfanilamide tubes 
as compared with the controls, so that it was believed 
that little if any bacteriostasis occurred. Recently, how- 
ever, White and Parker ® have found that bactericidal 
action due to sulfanilamide cannot be demonstrated at 
a test temperature lower than 39 C. Evidence has been 
reported by Levaditi and Vaisman ’’ that sulfanilamide 
exerts its effect on the streptococcus through its influ- 
ence on the capsule of the micro-organisms. Experi- 
ments carried out in the Hoagland Laboratory of the 
Long Island College of Medicine ® show that temper- 
atures between 39 and 41 C. exert a profound influence 
on the development of the streptococcus capsule, and 
it is possible that a bacteriostatic effect might have been 
demonstrated if incubation had been carried out at 
higher temperatures than 37 C. 

To test experimentally the chemotherapeutic effect 
of sulfanilamide on these strains of streptococci of 
groups B and C, white mice weighing from 18 to 20 
Gm. were inoculated with cultures of the micro- 
organisms. Infusion broth cultures grown for fifteen 
hours at 37 C, were diluted from 10'^ to lO'k For 
each of the serial dilutions six mice were inoculated, 
each being given intraperitoneally 0.5 cc. of the culture 
dilution. Immediately after the peritoneal injections 
three mice in each series were given subcutaneously 
8 mg. of sulfanilamide. This dose was given daily for 
three days and 1 mg. daily for the six following days. 
The remaining mice served as controls. The control 
mice of group B which received dilutions of lO'^ to 10"® 
died within one to eight days, those receiving the dilu- 
tions of 10"® died within fifteen to eighteen days, and 
those given the dilution lO"' survived for thirty days. 
The mice which were given sulfanilamide and which 
received culture dilutions of from 10'^ to 10"“ died 
within one to nine days, while those receiving dilutions 
of KP® and 1(P‘ survived for thirty days. Since the 
mice to which sulfanilamide had been administered died 
almost as earl}’ as the control mice, with the exception 
of the series of the 1(P® dilution, in which the treated 
mice survived and the controls died after fifteen days, 
one would be led to believe that sulfanilamide exerted 
onlv a mild chemotherapeutic effect on experimental 
infections in mice with this strain of group B strepto- 
coccus. 


t: rnlfhrnnt Leonard, and Purdic. A, W.; Treatment of 106 Cases 
of I'ne^ral In’fert^ by Sulfanilamide. Lancet S: 1237 (Xav. 27) 1937. 

^ f H T and Parler. J. -VL: Baoeriridal Effect of Snlfanila- 

m;/eTpon‘EeuHemd"dic sW;«ccci in Vitro, J. Bact. SO-.ASl (.N’ov.) 

T-,-idit; C. and Vaisman. A.: Jfdcanisme de laction raralive « 
n-evenuTr du ehlorhydrate de d'sulfamtdo-’.Ld.ammo-arodieniene rt 
d=StTO derives .imilaires dans I’infection sircptococcrque expenmealalc 
Comirrwd! Soc. de biol. ISO: 1077, 193a 

S Coulter, C. B., and Stone, Florence if., to be pualisbed. 
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In the case of the group C streptococcus the co-S';! 
mice receiving dilutions of from 1(P' to Iff’ sunivil 
from one to six days, while the treated mice did 
between one and seven days after inoculation. Jfc 
given dilutions of ICP® and 1(P‘ of broth in tliecontrd 
and treated series survived for more tlian thirty day;. 
There was thus no significant difference between lb 
mice receiving sulfanilamide and the untreated contrek 
W e observed, however, as did Long and Bliss,* t: 
more phagocytosis occurred in the peritoneal evufc; 
of the treated mice than in the controls. The infectr: 
organism was recov'ered in a number of instances free 
the peritoneum and heart’s blood of the control nice 
and from those which had receiv'ed sulfanilamide. 


COMMENT 


The majority of human streptococcic infections p 
thought to be due to members of group A. Follony: 
Lancefield,® streptococci of group C have been rtgariir- 
as pathogenic for animals rather than man. AmonjJ 
number of strains of hemolytic streptococci from pi’ 
turient women, Lancefield and Hare’® found several 
group C, but only one was from a patient with a 
puerperium. Bliss and her associates ^ likewise mve 
emphasized the lack of pathogenicity of group C 
man. Evidence has been presented by others, 
that group C may be pathogenic for human hero?' 
Hare.’i Plummer and Evrnns and Verder * hi"* 
noted that it may cause erysipelas. Plummer toiw^ 
among forty-sev'en cases of puerperal infection due 
streptococci forty-four of group A and two of g™**? ^ 
Congdon classified the streptococci from t"'*'' 
cases of septic abortion. Eight were of 
of group B, one of group C and one of 
two fatal cases, however, belonged to group A. ' ' ’ 
and Verder found fourteen strains of group 
cocci among thirty-six strains isolated from 
puerperal infection. All occurred, however, ' 
1931 and 1932 when a wave of group C pueiF’; 
infection occurred in London similar to the 
erysipelas infection due to group C which 
in Baltimore in 1935. Colebrook and rur ’ 
reported two cases of puerperal infection due o t ^ 
C in a series of 100 cases. In both, however, , 
tion was limited to the uterus, vagina ■ P^-pgUel 
Fatal puerperal infection caused by group 
here for the first time to our knowledge. 

Fatalities due to group B infections have bcen^^ 
by sev’eral authors. Two cases reported 
showed vegetative endocarditis similar to that ( - 
liere and caused by group B, but neither I’, 

mortem evidence of uterine infection. In ? jufei- 
case it was not conclusively demonstrated h’*'’. .. 
tion had entered tlirough the uterus, but * 
probable. However, the picture presented by tl'e»^ — 


9. Lons, P. H., and Bliss. Eleanor A.: 
ilamide and Its Derivatives; Experimental and ^ 

Their Use in the Treatment of Beta-Ilemojytjc Streptoc 


J. A. M. A. 108; 32 (Jan. 2) 1937. ^ t 

10 . Lancefield. n. C., and Hare. Ronald: .Serological ' 

Pathogenic Strains of Ifemoij'tic Streptococci from yarto 
Exper. Med. 01:335 (March) 1935. . . 

11. Hare. Ronald: Classification of Hemolytic Strep pfccir*-'"' 

A'oee and Throat of A'ormal Human Rcings hy , 

Biochemical Tests J. Path. & Bact. -11:499 ■ 

12. Plummer, Helen; Serological Study of HacmcotJ 

Bact. 00:5 (July) 1935. ^ 

13. Evans, A. C., and Verder. Ehrabcth: Studtcs cn A* 

tococci; Characteristics of Human and Animal Strains o 

C, J. Bact. SO: 133 (Aug.) 1938. ^ 

14. Congdon, P. M.; Streptococcal Infection in 

Abortion: Source of Infection and Grouping of Ucit.cijh^ *- * ^ 

2: 1287 (Dec. 7) 3935. ^ ’ 

IS Fry, R. 31..* Fatal Infections hy Jlemolytie Strep. oc 
Lancet 1:199 (Jan. 22) 3938. 
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cases of vegetative endocarditis, with little local reaction 
to indicate the port of entry, may prove to-be char- 
acteristic of infections by the streptococcus of group B. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Two cases of vegetative endocarditis due to the 
hemolytic streptococcus groups B and C were observed. 
One was postabortal and the other probably post 
par turn. 

2. Death due to infection in the human being by the 
hemolytic streptococcus group C is reported for the 
first time to our knowledge. 

3. Massive sulfanilamide therapy failed in both cases. 
The retention of infected placental tissue may have been 
a contributory factor in one case. 

4. In vitro and in vivo experiments to determine the 
effect of sulfanilamide on the particular strains of 
streptococci found in these two cases were carried out. 
The results indicated little or no chemotherapeutic 
effect. 
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NEUROTIC SYMPTOMS AND CHANGES 
OF BLOOD PRESSURE AND PULSE 

FOLLOWING THE INJFXTION OF EPINEPHRINE 


S. H. KRAINES, M.D. 

AND 

IRENE C. SHERMAN, M.D. 

CHICAGO 


Our purpose in this study was (1) to observe the 
effect of epinephrine on the blood pressure and pulse 
rate of psychoneurotic and normal persons and (2) 
to compare the sensations following the injection, as 
given in subjective reports, with the symptoms recorded 
in the patients’ clinical records. 

Goetsch,^ in his study of the effect of epinephrine 
on patients with hyperthyroidism, found that these 
patients reacted actively to 0.5 mg. of epinephrine given 
subcutaneously, whereas normal persons showed no 
reaction to this dose. He further indicated that many 
conditions such as "queer nervous disturbances, psy- 
chasthenia, psychoneuroses, hysteria, neurasthenia, 
melancholia and arteriosclerosis” gave essentially nega- 
tive results, although in a few of these cases some 
acceleration of pulse and a slight rise of blood pressure 
occurred, but no subjective symptoms ; or a slight tran- 
sient reaction was observed. 


Goetsch described a positive reaction to epineplirine 
as an early rise of blood pressure and pulse rate of over 
10 points at least. He obsen'ed that many times there 
was a considerable increase in pulse rate, without much 
increase in blood pressure but with an increase of “signs 
and symptoms.” 

Tompkins and her associates, == in reporting a study in 
which Goetsch’s procedure was utilized, further elabo- 
rated the typical epinephrine response, stating that 
diastohe pressure may rise, fall or remain unaltered. 
Parallel with these changes they noted an increase in 


Men. Aeeh. Im. Mri 24: •*> 


given characteristic signs and symptoms such as tremor, 
vasomotor reactions, palpitation and precordial pain. 
None of the normal persons they tested showed any of 
these reactions. 

Our study was carried out on twenty-five psycho- 
neurotic patients, fourteen men and eleven women, and 
on nineteen nurses and students, fourteen men and five 
women. The patients were all registered in the dis- 
pensary and came by appointment for the special obser- 
vations. 

Each subject was told to lie down on the examining 
table and relax and was informed that he was to be 
given an injection but was not told of what it consisted. 
The blood pressure and pulse rate were then recorded 
at frequent intervals, about one minute apart, until it 
was determined that a stable systolic blood pressure 
level had been reached. 

The time interval before a fairly stable level rvas 
attained varied from subject to subject, the range being 
from three to twenty-seven minutes (average ten 
minutes) for patients and from three to eighteen 
minutes (average six minutes) for the normal subjects. 

It was noted that numerous conditions caused rather 
wide fluctuations in blood pressure and pulse rate in 
some instances during the preliminary observation 
period. One patient’s systolic pressure, for example, 
rose 26 points and the diastolic pressure 20 points when 
one of the investigators entered the room; another 
increase of 28 points in systolic pressure and 10 points 
in diastolic pressure occurred during an interval of 
five minutes when the patient cried and spoke of being 
ashamed to complain when she was not really sick. 
Again, when a syringe was brought into the room 
another patient’s systolic pressure suddenly rose 16 
points and the diastolic pressure dropped 10 points. 

These unusual variations were seen about as fre- 
quently in the normal group as among the psycho- 
neurotic patients. In one instance the systolic pressure 
rose 20 points and the diastolic pressure 12 points at a 
moment when the subject was laughing. In another 
instance the pulse rate rose 20 points, and in two sub- 
jects the diastolic pressure dropped 20 points without 
apparent cause. For the most part, however, fluctua- 
tions of blood pressure and pulse rate were small during 
the preliminary observation period, the patients averag- 
ing 3.4 points for systolic pressure, 4.1 for diastolic 
pressure and 0.5 for pulse rate. The corresponding 
values for the normal subjects were — 0.9, -{-0.8 
and -f 0.6. 

When it was established that the blood pressure and 
pulse readings were fairly constant, 0.5 cc. of physio- 
logic solution of sodium chloride was injected into the 
cubital vein for the purpose of control observations. 
Readings of blood pressure and pulse rate were taken 
as soon as the injection was completed and every half 
minute thereafter until it was apparent that these were 
stable. This time interval was in all cases less than ten 
minutes. The identical procedure was then repeated, 
except that the material injected was 0.01 mg. of 
epinephrine (0.5 cc. of a 1 : 50,000 solution in 0.9 per 
cent sodium chloride). Readings were again taken 
every half minute until a return to the initial level 
occurred, the maximum time interval being eight and 
one-half minutes for the normal subjects and ten 
minutes for patients. 

After the obsen-ations following each injection had 
been completed, the subjects were asked to give a report 
of the feelings and sensations they e.xperienced after 
the injection. 
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Table 1 shows the blood pressure and pulse changes 
which followed the injection of epinephrine. The 
maximum change in systolic pressure of patients was 
considerably larger than of the normal subjects, 68 
versus 40 mm. of mercury, and the range was almost 
twice as great. The average change was 24.3 mm. for 
patients and 18.5 mm. for the normal group, a differ- 
ence of 5.8 mm. The coefficient of reliability of this 


Table 1. — Changes in Blood Pressure and Pulse Follotving the 
Intravenous Injection of 0.01 Mg. of Epinephrine 


Change 


Stan- Probable Error 
— , <3ard r- 



No. of Mini- Maxi- 


Devia- 



Differ- 



Oases* 

znum znura 

Alean 

tion 

-Mean 


ence 

C. R.f 

Systolic fPatients 

25 

0 

63 

24.3 

15.9 

2.144 

1 



blood { 







i 

2.«26 

2.3 

pressure [Controls 

19 

4 

40 

18.5 

9.8 

1.518 

j 



fPatients 

25 

±6 

30 

2.8 

15.3 

2.064 

1 

1 



Di'astolfef 


—20 






blood -j 
pressure | Controls 

19 

2 

24 




t 

1 

3.239 

2.4 

1 



—30 

—4.9 

15.9 

2.496 

j 



|Patients 

23 

8 

36 

15.0 

14.7 

1.933 

1 





—24 




1 



Pulse 1 







i 

2B31 

1.7 

1 Controls 

18 

S 

40 




1 


1 



—14 

19.9 

13.8 

2.091 

J 




* Pulse records ■vrere not obtained in all cases. 

Difference 

t CoeflSeient of reliabilitr . Tin's value 

Probabie error of difference 
should equal s to bo statistically reliable. 


difference, however, was not sufficiently large to indi- 
cate that the difference was statistically reliable. Like- 
wise, the differences in diastolic blood pressure and 
pulse rate were not significant. A striking fact noted 
in connection with diastolic pressure was its tendency 
either to rise or to fall after the injection of epinephrine. 
Pulse rate, too, tended to decrease in some instances, 
but on the whole upward changes predominated. 


Table 2. — Changes in Blood Pressure and Pulse Following the 
Intravenous Injection of 0.5 Cc. of Physiologic 
Solution of Sodium Chloride 




Change 

Stan- 

Probable Error 












No. of Mini- Maxi- 


Devia- 

' 


Differ-^ 



Cases* 

mum mum 

Mean 

tion 

Mean 


cnetj 

C. R. 

fPatients 

18 

0 26 

5.2 

S.5 

1.349 

1 



Systolic 1 


—10 




1 



blood \ 







1.663 

0.4 

pressure Controls 

IS 

0 16 




1 



i 


-6 

4.G 

G.l 

0.973 

J 



fPatients 

IS 

—2 IS 

5.6 

7.4 

2.3S7 

1 



Diastollci 


-8 




1 



blood { 






t 

1.727 

2.1 

pressure jControls 

IS 

0 34 




1 



1 


—10 

1.9 

7.8 

1.255 

) 



fPatients 

16 

0 20 

2,4 

S.5 

1.433 

1 



j 


—16 




1 



Pulse \ 






i 

1.913 

0.4 

Controls 

17 

0 16 




1 



1 


—12 

1.7 

7.5 

1.259 

J 




• The number ot cases does not corTesi>oiid to that in tabic 1 because 
not all subjects received salt solution. 


Table 2 shows the changes in blood pressure and 
pulse rate following the injection of physiologic solu- 
tion of sodium chloride. All three types of measure 
tended either to decrease or to increase, although the 
maximum increases in all instances were greater than 
the maximum decreases. Differences between the 
patients and the normal group were negligible and not 
statistically reliable. 


Table 3 shows a comparison of blood pressure rd 
pulse reactions to epinephrine and salt solution. Th 
average change in blood pressure and pulse rate ol kl 
the normal and the psychoneurotic groups rvas strik 
ingly lower after the injection of salt solution than ci 
epinephrine, except for diastolic pressure. The averaj 
change in diastolic pressure was greater after salt .vilo 
tion owing to the fact that there were a great niar.j 
more and larger decreases (negative values) in di'ii 
tolic pressure after epinephrine;' which tended to loivi: 
(make less positive) the average change. The coeiii 
cients of reliability were so small, however, that Ih 
differences in diastolic pressure following the injectio: 
of epinephrine and of salt solution cannot be regards 
as significant. 

In a review of the literature based on studies of sol 
cutaneous injections of epinephrine, GrilP stated th 
variations in the epinephrine effect depend on the inili 
blood pressure and that when this is low one has t 
reckon with a relatively poor effect. He maintaine 


Table 3. — Comparison of Blood Pressure and Pulse ReoelK' 
to 0.5 Cc. of a Solution of Epinephrine (0.01 Mg.) anil) 
0.5 Cc. of Physiologic Solution of Sodium Chloride 



Average Change 





Differ- 


Salt 

Epinephrine 

ence 

Systolic blood pressure 




Patients 

5.2 

24.3 

19.1 

Controls 

4.C 

18.5 

33.9 

Diastolic blood pressure 




Patients 

6.6 

2.8 

2.8 

Controls 

1.9 

—1.9 

e.s 

Pulse 




Patients 

2.4 

3.5.0 

12.C 

Controls 

1.7 

19.9 

18.2 


T.Z. 

Difference 


C.B. 


2.333 

1.803 


2.® 

2.703 


II 


2.410 

2.441 


S.l 

M 


Table 4. — Relation of Initial Systolic Blood Pressure to 
Maximum Rise Following Intravenous Iiijeciwn 
of 0.01 Mg. of Epinephrine 


Patients 



Xo. of 

Initial Blood Pressure Cases 

100-109 1 

110-119 5 

120-129 O' 

ISO-139 8 

140-149 3 

160-169 2 

Total 23 


normal 


that the best effect is obtained at the 

pressure level and that with increased " ([.[: 

effect again is poor. Our study does not con 
idea. 


According to table 4, the maximum rise 
blood pressure of psychoneurotic patients 
the injection of epinephrine was least when t . 
pressure was low and increasecLdirectly with an ' 
in the initial level. The opposite was true in tlie 
group, the rise of systolic pressure tending to 
as the initial pressure increased. This sugges ^ 
some psychoneurotic individuals may be sensiti 
epinephrine, owing to its overproduction m t o 
under emotional conditions, j p,- 

Table 5 shows the variety of symptoms 
the subjects after the administration of epmop 
Palpitation, weakness and trembling were mos 
monly described by the patients and s ensatio ^ — . 
-- ---- - - - - - ' ■ }-*' 

3. Grill, C.: Oliscrvatiom on the Adrenalin Seed 
Effect on the Blood Pressure at Different Blood Pressure i,- 
ttM. Scandinnv. Ol: C28-C47, 1937, 
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warmth by the normal group. The latter also fre- 
quently mentioned palpitation, weakness, trembling and 
breathing difficulties. 

In only two instances were similar reactions described 
after the injection of salt solution. One patient stated, 
that he felt his heart “pumping” and that he was a 
little excited but not afraid. Another commented on the 
fast beating of her heart. All other subjects stated that 
they felt no difference following the injection of salt 
solution. 

It was striking .that in thirteen of the twenty-five 
patients, or more than half, the S 3 'mptoms following 
the administration of epinephrine corresponded at least 
in part to the presenting complaints. Remarks such 
as the following were made by these patients; 

I fee! just like this when 1 get a spell at home. 

That's just the way I always feel. 

I had this funny feeling in my stomach before. 

I have these numb spells anyway. 

I feel attacks like this when 1 go to bed at night. 

When I make myself work I feel this way. 

I have pain in the right leg like I usually have. 

I feel taut on the right side, the same sort of thing as usual, 
but worse. 

My heart flutters like when I fee! weak. At those times 
my heart feels sort of fluttery. 

My feelings were on the same order as my first attack. 

I have these funny sensations often when I feel weak in the 
legs and shaky all over. 

Perspiring is an ordinary symptom of mine. 

I feel weak and trembly, like crying. Ordinarily when I get 
tired my hands are shaky and I cry. 

The close correspondence between the sensations the 
patients described after injection of epinephrine and 
their usual psychoneurotic symptoms may be further 
evidence that the complaints of some psychoneurotic 
patients are due to the overproduction of epinephrine. 


COMMENT 

Many “neurotic” symptoms are obviously not purely 
imagined. The increase in heart rate, perspiration of 
the palms and spasm of the intestinal musculature are 
all physiologic reactions, although their etiology may 
be psychologic. From our observations it appears that 
epinephrine may be one of the mediating agents of these 
reactions. Our subjects had no fear of the injection, 
as evidenced by the small reactions to physiologic solu- 
tion of sodium chloride and by the lack of subjective 
complaints following the injection of salt solution. 
Epinephrine was given “simply as a repetition” of the 
first injection, and yet the signs and symptoms following 
it were quite definite. 

A coterie of signs and symptoms was common to 
most subjects, normal or psychoneurotic. These 
included deep sighs, pallor, palpitation, weakness and 
trembling. It was interesting to note that the frequency 
of S)-mptoms produced by epinephrine was roughly the 
same in normal subjects and psychoneuratic patients, 
which may be further evidence that most of the srTOp- 
toms described were not psychic and imagined but were 
produced by epinephrine. 

Another observation was that existing “psycho- 
neurotic” symptoms were markedly aggravated by 
epinephrine. Many patients a few moments after the 
injection of epinephrine spoke of “feeling just like 
this during a “nervous” attack. The complaints of 
some inticnts were general, consisting mainly of weak- 
ness and trembling. Others described sensations local- 
ized m the stomach, heart, legs and other parts of the 
oody. Une patient who complained of “sciatic pain” 


which was not present after the injection of salt solu- 
tion felt the pain acutely for several minutes after 
epinephrine was injected. This suggests that there may 
be a locus which when stimulated gives rise to local 
syTOptoms. The question arises whether pain and other 
symptoms of organic ori|^n may not be aggravated by 
epinephrine. This possibility is now being investigated. 

..Normally the secretion, of epinephrine is sufficient 
to maintain blood pressure, normal glycogenolysis and 
other functions, the amount secreted varydng with the 
person and the situation. Because of the relation of 
the adrenal glands to the autonomic nenmus system, 
the amount of flow presumably is proportionate in some 
degree to the activity of this part of the nervous system. 
States of excitement and fear may produce stimulation 
of the autonomic sy'stem, and as the psy'choneuroses 
are associated with obvious or repressed emotional, 
conflict they are likelj^ to produce such stimulation. 

No doubt the patient feels his symptoms keenly, 
and he refuses to believe they are imaginary. He can 

Table S. — Frequency of Expressed Sym plains Following 
Intravenous Injection of 0.01 Hlg. of Epinephrine 



Patients 

Controls 

Symptoms 

No. 

% ' 

No. 

% 

Palpitation (flutter, pounding) 

. 10 

9.3 

11 

12.5 


10 

0.3 

9 

10.2 


10 

9.3 

9 

10.2 


9 

S.i 

9 

10.2 


8 

7.5 

13 

14.S 


7 

0.5 

5 

6.7 


7 

0.5 

3 

3.4 

* 

6 

5.6 

0 

0.0 


fl 

5.0 

C 

0.8 

i^gs; weak, shaky, iJgbt, numb, tease, heavy... 

. 6 

4.7 

2 

2.3 

-rr-- *».. ... ^ 

1 6 

4.7 

6 

6.8 


5 

4.7 

S 

8.4 


4 

S.7 

2 

2.3 

Visual pbenomeno 

. 3 

2.8 

1 

1.1 

Pain: leg, bead, face 

o 

1.9 

S 

3.4 

Pulsations: abdomen, leg, throat, body 

9. 

1.9 

2 

2.3 

Plogerscold 

. 1 

1.0 

1 

1.1 • 






Miscellaneous 

. G 

5.0 

2 

2.8 

Total 

. 107 

100.0 

8S 

00.B 


be persuaded, however, to realize that while his symp- 
toms are real and due to autonomic stimulation they are 
a part of his emotional reaction. 

SUMMARY 

1. The systolic blood pressure and pulse reactions 
of both psychoneurotic and normal persons are signifi- 
cantly greater following the intravenous injection of 
epinephrine than of salt solution. A similar difference 
in diastolic blood pressure was not observed. 

_ 2, The differences in blood pressure and pulse reac- 
tions between normal and psychoneurotic persons fol- 
lowing intravenous injection of epinephrine are not 
statistically reliable. 

3. The diastolic blood pressure tends to fall as often 
as ft rises after the intravenous injection of epinephrine. 

4, Epinephrine administered intravenously in dosage 
sufficient to produce changes in blood pressure and 
pulse rate produces similar signs and S3’mptoms in 
normal and in ps3'choneurotic persons. These S 3 'mp- 
toms are similar to those commonly described b 3 ' ps 3 ’- 
choneurotic patients. 

5, Epinephrine aggravates e.visting ps 3 'cboneurotic 
S3'mptoms and may activate given latent symptoms. 

6. From the therapeutic point of view, a patient will 
accept the fact that his symptoms are organic and not 
imaginar 3 -, although their basis ma 3 ' be psychologic. 

30 Xorth Michigan Avenue. 
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PROGNOSIS IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 
RAYMOND L. OSBORNE, M.D. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Schizophrenia is a major medical and economic prob- 
lem. Twenty-one years ago Pollock said : 

If some unknown disease should strike down and kill 1,000 
young people in New York City during the current year, do 
you think the medical profession, the newspapers, and the 
public generally would view the matter with complacency? 
Yet dementia praecox will come into this city as a masked 
enemy and steal away the minds of 1,000 young men and women 
and condemn them to a living death this year . . . and 
scarcely no public mention of the matter will be made. 

A true rebirth phenomenon has insidiously mani- 
fested itself during the past half decade. It has been 
given impetus by the report of Meduna on the con- 
vulsive treatment of schizophrenia through the use 
of pentamethylenetetrazol (metrazol, cardiazol). The 
results achieved by Sakel using insulin as a method of 
inducing pharmacologic shock received wide publicity. 

The great attention focused by these forceful attacks 
on a recalcitrant syndrome has been of inestimable value 
in an unforeseen direction, for regardless of the validity 

Table 1. — First Admissions (339) 


Type 


Sox 

Total number of cases 

Tercentage paroled and dis- 
charged 

Combined percentage paroled 
and discharged, both sexes.. 


Simple 

Hebe- 

phrenic 

Cata- 

tonic 

Para- 

noid 

Total 

' 7 ^ 

d* 

9 

TV' 



5 

17 4 

44 

40 

31 39 

101 62 

193 146 

03 75 

32 

33 

53 03 

44 30 

45 

43 

07 

32 

59 

41 

44 


and worth of the pharmacologic shock as therapy that 
technic has attracted long needed allies to the side of 
psychiatry in its struggles to elucidate the nature of 
schizophrenia. The biochemist, the physiologist and the 
pharmacologist, long protesting against the esoteric and 
impalpable material of psychology, allowed themselves 
a taste and now want a bite. 

Psychiatr}" is not fixed. Its tenets shift gradually, 
and its criteria change with time. Standards used two 
decades ago are now discarded. To measure anything 
one must have a standard of comparison. The worth 
of the pharmacologic shock treatment in schizophrenia 
can be adjudged only with a greatly increased number 
of cases, accompanied by adequate controls, observed 
over a long period of time. 

With this goal in mind I undertook to study all the 
cases of schizophrenia admitted during one fiscal j-ear 
to the Rockland State Hospital for two reasons; first, 
because of the need for controls for comparative pur- 
poses in the pharmacologic shock group and, secondly, 
because I wished to evaluate the work done at this 
hospital. The hospital receives patients committed 
from New York City (boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx 
and Richmond) and the county of Rockland. 

The year 1935 was picked for these reasons: 
(1) There was a change in the New York State Depart- 
ment of IMental Hygiene Statistical Guide, with the 
introduction of a new classification approved by the 
American Rsvchiatric Association in 1934, which par- 


t'-c RocklMd State Hospital, Orangeburg. X. Y. 

Read in part before the Interhospital Conference of the Xere 
State H«?ital 5 at the Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, New -Vort, 
April S. isaS. 


tially invalidated the old New York State statistics ic: 
the comparative purposes necessary; ( 2 ) this tea: 
antedates the introduction of the shock treatment at 
Rockland; (3) it offers a good statistical samplinj, to: 
there are more than 500 cases, and (4) all the diag- 
noses at Rockland during that year were made by ca; 
man. 

RESULTS 

In a total of 536 cases admitted during the yu: 
there were twenty deaths due to extraneous causes ar.l 
twenty-five transfers into and out of the hospital. 0 ; 

Table 2. — Rcadmissions (152) 


Type 


Sex 

Total number of cases 5 

Percentage paroled- and' dis- 
charged SO 50 

Combined percentage paroled 
and diseharged; both sexes.. 


Simple 

Hebe- 

phrenic 

Cata- 

tonic 

'd $' 

V 5 ' 

d s' 

5 4 

23 20 

15 22 

SO 50 

22 35 

33 27 

07 ■ 

'23 ■ 

^ ■ 


nold 


Tciii 

'/T 


the remaining 491, 339/ were first admissions and -- 
were readmissions ; the latter had . been admittc ’ 
hospitals other than Rockland or ' had previously v 
admitted to this hospital. The patients are S™''? , { 
type and sex as follows: simple type, twenty- ‘ 
males and eight females ; hebephrenic type, seven y- - 
males and sixty-seven females; catatonic typCi . 

three males and sixty-six' females," and ’ paranoi ,T 

144 males and 103 females. In addition, there uas 
female with a mixed type of .the .disease.' - . 

Thus there is a slight, preponderance of nia 
females except in the catatonic type. ■ In all tucf 
291 males against 245 females. The most d ^ 
type encountered is the paranoid, followed m o 
the hebephrenic, catatonic and simple types. 

The syndrome strikes youth. The average g 
admission for thirty-one patients with simple 
phrenia^was 26.8 years; for 138 with the 1’^ 

25.6 years; for 119 with the catatonic typs> ' Vh. 
for 247 with the paranoid, 33.5 years. ' Uffnic. 

group is the paranoid and the youngest the lieocp 

Table 3. — First Admissions and Rcadmissions (I ) 


Type 

Hebe- Cata- 
Simple phrenic ^tonlc^ 

sex " 7 ^ ^ 5 

Total number of eases 22 8 67 CO 

Percentaee paroled and dis- „ 

charged &3 C3 23 33 45 ^3^ 

Combined percentage paroled ' — » — 
and discharged, both sexes.. 07 31 


Pflra- 

nold 




The length of time the patients -viir. 

psychopathic is of interest. It is found that 
the paranoid type are able to adjust ' .i,. c::- 

outside w'orld the longest. The patient 'M ’ 
tonic type is hospitalized soonest 
by the hebephrenic and simple types. The pskri 
illness in days before hospitalization f , . 1,5 I'.d<' 
alone is 694 for the simple type and d93 to 
phrenic, 519 for the catatonic and 712 for t ’ • . ^ck- 
tj'pe. Readmission for the catatonic type 0 
soon after exacerbation of the illness. _ j-.r-i 

A study of the average length of 
admission to parole in cases in which rcniisf' 


KviiSin SO 
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shows that the longest hospitalization results from 
catatonia and the shortest from simple schizophrenia. 
The average hospitalization in days of paroled patients 
is simple type 212, hebephrenic type 270, catatonic 
type 329 and paranoid type 225. 

The tables show the number and percentage distribu- 
tion of the paroled and discharged patients in the 
various types for first admissions alone, readmissions 
alone and for the two groups together. One is struck 
in table 1 by the very high parole rate among first 
admissions, for an average for all types and for both 
sexes of 44 per cent is paroled. Noteworthy is the 
astonishing percentage of paroles and discharges in the 
catatonic groups, with 65 per cent and 55 per cent of 
females and males respectively improving sufficiently to 
go home, and this without special treatment. The 
simple type also shows a high rate, but the number of 
cases is less. The hebephrenic rate fits in with the 
conception of the more serious and refractory nature 
of this reaction type, for this group has the lowest 
parole rate, while the paranoid type is next. Table 2 
shows that the parole rate for readmitted cases of the . 
catatonic type has dropped and is next to the lowest, 
closely approximating the hebephrenic type, which main- 
tains its negative leadership. The simple t3'pe remains 
highest and the paranoid type is in about the same 
])osition as for first admissions. Table 3 combines the 
preceding two tables; the simple and catatonic types 
offer the best prognosis, closely followed by the para- 
noid type, the hebephrenic type being left far behind, 
in accordance with preexisting concepts. 

The question of how many persons have previously 
been patients and have been paroled or discharged 
before may be brought up. It is found that of both 
sexes 28 per cent of all those discharged and paroled 
had previously been admitted for this condition; the 
remainder had been hospitalized for the first time. 

SUMMARY 

1. The most frequent reaction type encountered in 
this study is the paranoid, followed in order by the 
hebephrenic, catatonic and simple types. 

2. The oldest group is the paranoid, the youngest the 
licbcphrcnic type. 

3. The catatonic type is hospitalized most quickly 
after onset; then follow the hebephrenic and simple 
types; the patients of the paranoid type are able to 
adjust the longest with their psychoses. 

4. In cases of readmission, the longest hospital stay 
results from catatonia, the shortest from simple schizo- 
phrenia. 

5. Among first admission only, 67 per cent of the 
simple type, 59 per cent of the catatonic, 41 per cent 
of the paranoid and 32 per cent of the hebephrenic type 
are paroled. This is an average of 44 per cent for all 
tvpes. 

6. .Among readmissions only, 67 jier cent of the 
simple t}pe, 43 per cent of the paranoid, 30 per cent 
of the catatonic and 28 per cent of the hebephrenic 
type are paroled, an average of 37 per cent. 

7. 'riic prognosis for second attacks is poorer. 

8. The prognosis in simple schizophrenia is best- 
the catatonic ty[)e has a relatively good outlook for 
the first attack and n one for subsecjucnt episodes 
approaching the uniformly poor prognosis held out for 
the iKhcpurcuic type. Patients with paranoid schizo- 
phrenia iiave a fair outlook, unchanged bv previous 
hospitalization. These patients do not deteriorate so 
rapidly as the catatonic and hebephrenic tvpcs, and so 
their jxirolc rate is constant. 


9. The best ultimate prognosis is held by the simple 
and catatonic types, followed by the paranoid and lastly 
by the hebephrenic type. 

10. Of all those paroled or discharged, 72 per cent 
had only one admission and 28 per cent were paroled 


more than once. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The prognosis in schizophrenia is not so hopeless as 
is generally believed. Among patients on their first 
admission in this study, 44 per cent remitted spon- 
taneously and were able to return to their homes. 

Although the results reported with pharmacologic 
shock treatment are, so far, decidedly favorable, espe- 
cially as far as it seems to cut down the length of 
hospital stay before remission in early cases, psychologic 
implications must not be overlooked A deep regres- 
sion occurs during stupor or convulsion out of which 
a new envdronniental adaptation follows. The intensi- 
fied relation of patient to physician and added nursing 
care may be the factors which promote rapid remission. 

It must not be forgotten, as the previous figures 
show, that spontaneous remission is as frequent or 
almost as frequent as pharmacologically' induced 
remission. 


171 Washington Street. 


GASTRIC PERISTALSIS AFTER PYLO- 
ROTOMY IN INFANTS 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO POSTOPERATIVE 
CARE OF PYLORIC STENOSLS 


HAROLD K. FABER, AI.D, 

AND 

JOSEPH H. DAVIS. M.D. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


For nearly a quarter of a century it has been cus- 
tomary in postoperative management of infants wlio 
have undergone the Fredet-Rammstedt operation of 
pylorotomy for hypertrophic pyloric stenosis to begin 
the administration of water and milk very soon after 
operation and to repeat it at frequent intervals. Mor- 
gan,* the first to outline the treatment in detail, advised 
giving 16 cc. of water one hour after operation, follow- 
ing it with 16 cc. of slightly diluted breast milk an liour 
later and thereafter alternating water and milk in gradu- 
ally increasing amounts about every one and one-lia!f 
hours. Strachauer - begins feeding from three to four 
hovirs after operation. Paterson * begins at four hours, 
giving 4 cc. hourly and gradually increasing the amount. 
Page* begins an liour or two after operation. Lanman 
and Mahoney® begin at two hours with water and 
repeat at two hour intervals, later using whey and breast 
milk. Norris,® iiowever, gives nothing by mouth for 
si.x hours but then gives 15 cc. of breast milk every 
thirty' minutes for four hours. Cobb " gives water 
immediately after recovery. Thompson and Gaisford ® 


Mcdidne.**’' Pediatrics, Stanford University School of 

I. Xforran. E. A.: Pt)5toper.ative Management of Pyloric Stenosis, 
Am. J. Dis, Child. XI: 2^3 (March) 1916. 

Strachauer, A. C.: Congenital Pyloric Stenosis, Ann. 

Surg. 85:67 (Jan.) 1927. 

.3' Paterson, Donald: After-Care of CongenUat Pyloric Stenosis, 
Bnt, M, J. 2; 1176 (Dec. 26) 1931. 
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give 8 cc. of water two hours after operation and 
alternate formula and water thereafter at two hour 
intervals. Donovan starts water at two hours, gives 
8 cc. of milk at four hours and follows with milk at 
three hour intervals thereafter. Harris,^'' like Norris, 
gives nothing by mouth for the first six hours and then 
gives 4 cc. of breast milk every hour. Rowe “ starts 
water two hours after operation and repeats it every 
fifteen minutes j he starts milk at eight hours and repeats 
it at three hour intervals. Holt and Howland advise 
starting with from 5 to 10 cc. of breast milk as soon 
as the infant recovers from the anesthetic, repeating it 
every three hours and giving water between feedings. 

Griffith and Mitchell start water or sugar solution 
“a few hours” after operation and milk at six or eight 
hours. Parmelee^^ starts with 8 cc. of Ringer’s solu- 
tion and dextrose as soon as the infant is awake and 
repeats every two hours; an hour after the first solu- 
tion, 15 cc. of breast milk is given and also repeated 
every two hours; thus the infant receives solution or 


Jors. jr. 
M.ucn 9, 

laparotomy for other diseases and that tlie usual con- 
servative rule of giving water very sparingly ininte- 
diately after operation and no food for the firn 
twenty-four hours must be disregarded. The conserva- 
tive practice is based on a desire to minimize postopera- 
tive vomiting and on recognition of the fact that after 
operations on the abdominal organs normal peristalsis 
is often temporarily suspended, so that, even when not 
vomited, ingested material in the stomach will not lx: 
passed^ on into the intestine and absorbed. That post- 
operative vomiting after pylorotomy is frequent and 
often troublesome was noted by Morgan and other 
writers and has certainly been our own experience when 
following the usual schedule of early and frequent feed- 
ings. We were led by this observation to wonder 
whether the condition of temporary inhibition of peri- 
stalsis might not occur after pylorotomy as well as after 
other abdominal operations and, if so, whether the 
classic method of postoperative management of pylo- 
rotomy is altogether wise. 


Postoperative Rates erf Gastric Emptying * 



Barium 

Sulfate 

Given, 

Complete 

Retention 

Last 

Noted, 

Emptying 

First 

Noted, 

50-60% 

Retention, 

10-40% 

Retention, 

RracUcalJy 

Complete 

Emptying 


Case No. 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Comment 

1 

2 

7 

10 

(90%) 

24 

(50%) 

•• 


Not examined after 24 hours 

2 

Before operation 

1 24 




25 

Amount of barium sulfate small 

s 

2 

3 

5 

(67%) 

13 

(±10%) 

26 

A few drops still in stomoeb nt 2354 hours 

4 

±1 

10 


.. 


20 

One drop still in stomach at 20 hours 

5 

5 

8 

14 


24 

(33%) 

2654 

A trace still In stomach at 20% hours 

6 

Hi 

5 


•• 

17 

(40%) 

23 

Ko e-vominiition between 5 ond 37 hours 

7 

5 

11% 

18 

(90%) 

2654 

(30%) 


29% 

Small amount still in stomach at 29% hours 

8 

2 

s 

18 

(C0%) 


24 

(30%) 

48 

No examination het^reen 24 and 4S hours 

9 

2 

3 

4 

(93%) 

•• 

16 

(40%) 

22 


10 

2 

0% 

m 

19 

(80%) 


24 

— 


* The stated hours are dated Irom the time of operation. The percentages indicate the amount of retention ns estimated by the rocnteCDOlott-t' 


milk every hour. Wyatt gives 15 cc. of water two 
hours after operation and 15 cc. of milk two hours 
later ; the alternation is continued during the first day. 
The total amount of fluid plus milk (usually breast 
milk) for the first twenty-four hours has been esti- 
mated by us to range from 4 ounces (120 cc.) to 16 
ounces (480 cc.) and the time of first administration 
from about half an hour to six hours after operation. 
The intervals between feedings of water or breast milk 
range from fifteen minutes to two hours. These inter- 
vals, it should be noted, are much shorter than those 
ordinarily used in the feeding of babies. 

It is evident that practically all waiters on the subject 
believe that much earlier oral administration of fluid 
and food is required after pylorotomy than after 


9. Donovan. E. J.: Congenital Hypertrophic Pyloric Stenosis, J. A. 
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10. Harris. Charles: Congenital Hypertrophic Pyloric Stenosis, St. 

JJartiiolomew’s IIosp. Rep. 70:43, 1937. . . , 

11. Rowe, O. W,: Congenital Hypertrophic Pylonc Stenosis, Minnesota 

E^^Sd Howland, John: Holt's Disease of Infancy and 
ChUdhoX ei 10, New York and London. D. Appleton-Century, Inc., 

Griffith 't'p C.. and Jlitchell, A. G.: The Disuses of Infants and 
Children?^ 2. Philadelphia and London. W. B. Saunders Company, 193., 

*’■ A H- Diseases of the Esopliagus and Stomach, in 

Brennema™ Joseph: Prartice of Pediatrics. Hagerstou-n. Md.. W. F. 

PriTr Comnanv Inc., 1938, vol. 3. chapter S. p. 15. 

J- Wvatt, 6. S.: Hypertrophic Pyloric Stenosis. Jo-amal-Lancct o9: 
233 (May) 1939. 


For these reasons we have determined the rate aii^ 
extent of gastric emptying during the period 
diately following operation in ten cases. The opera lo 
in all instances was the standard 
From one to five hours after tlie infant returned 
the operating room a teaspoonful of barium su a • 
suspended in an ounce of water, was given by 
Periodic examination at convenient intervals were nr ^ 
by: fluoroscopy and roentgenograms for from 
four to fort)'-eight hours until tlie stomach w'as emp- 
or practically so. Nothing else was given by moii 
most of the cases until that point had been ^ 
the fluid needs being met by' hypodermoclysis. 
accompanydng table gives the results of the inquiry. 

Omitting case 2, in which barium sullate wa.' i‘ 
fed after operation, it will be obseri'cd that 
retention lasted from three to eleven and onc-half 
(average, nine cases, 8.9 hours), that emptying 
first noted from five to eighteen hours after opera i 
(average, seven cases, 11.2 hours), and that empb'’ '^ 
was not complete until from tivcnty to trvcntv-nnie 
one-half hours after operation (average, nine cne-' 
counting the emptying time in cases 1 and 8 as .v, 
five hours; 24.5 hours). Attention is called especi- , 
to cases 1, 5 and 8, in 3vhicli from 30 to aO per c 
of the ingested barium sulfate remained in the stom-:^ ' 
twenty-four hours after operation. 
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in the stomach and at twenty-four hours 30 per cent. At 
forty-eight hours, the time of the next examination, the stomach 
was empty. Feeding was begun at forty-eight hours. Some 
vomiting occurred. 

Case 9. — A girl aged 3 weeks was given barium sulfate two 
hours after operation. Three hours after operation none had 
left the stomach and four hours after only 5 per cent. At 
sixteen hours 40 per cent remained in the stomach. At twenty- 
two hours empt.ving was complete. Fluid formula given at 
twenty-four hours was vomited, but thick cereal was retained. 

Case 10 . — A boy aged 6 weeks was given barium sulfate 
two hours after operation. Emptying had not occurred three 
and a half and six and a half hours after operation and was 
first noted at nine and a half hours. At nineteen hours 80 per 
cent was still in the stomach. At twenty-four hours the stomach 
was empty. 

Stanford University Hospital. 


STUDIES ON PRESERVED 
HUMAN BLOOD 

I. VARIOUS FACTORS INFLUENCING HE.MOLVSIS 

ELMER L. DeGOWIN, M.D. 

JOHN E. HARRIS, Ph.D. 

AND 

E. D. PLASS, M.D. 

IOWA CITY 

The current interest in the use of preserved liunian 
blood for transfusions has been especially motivated by 
economic pressure in the United States and by military 
necessity in Europe. Hence the empirical clinical use 
of transfusions of preserved blood has tended to precede 
rather than to follow fundamental objective biologic and 
chemical studies in the laboratory. 

A review of the literature reveals few data from 
which the clinician can establish satisfactory ci iteria for 
the use or rejection of preserved blood. Two factors 
appear to have contributed to this paucity of laboratory 
observations; first, the practice of blood transfusion has 
been so extensive and the indications have been so 
diverse that it is often difficult for the clinician to define 
precisely which elements of the transfused blood he 
most desires his patient to receive; second, the exact 
mechanism of the production of the various reacUons 
from blood transfusions is not well understood. Con- 
seouently evaluation of the relative merits of fresh and 
presented blood has been inordinately delayed. 

There is considerable evidence that the intravenous 
injection of a large amount of hemolyzed blood inay 
result in death, but the exact relation of heinoglobin 
to the production of severe transfusion reactions has 
not been determined. There is an apparent correlation 
between the occurrence of hemolysis in vivo and the 
incidence of severe renal damage, but whether the 
^SnToi the kidneys are the result of the action of free 
lesions u y - caused by some other factor 

ffisffitegratL erythroptes has not 

been conclusively determined. For a detailed statement 
nfThis aspect of the problem, the reader is referred 
It is proposed until further studies^ rej^ 

and 

Gvnccologl-, H. F., and Anderscb. Mane: Brad 

1, DeGowin, E- J-.-- P Trans^U'ion: 1. Relation to Urinary 

InsufSciencr- Poin Bloody (March) 1937. E- 

Arch. Int. Med. V • Renal Insufficienej- from »lood 1 ran. 

E. D.. nitf 'riiiMK in M?” Corapored ivith Tfnftt 



gT" Ann. 
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that preserved blood be considered unfit for transfusion 
if the hemoglobin content of the plasma is such lint 
hemoglobinuria appears after the blood has been trans- 
fused. 

In blood preserved bjr any technic the most obvious 
change occurs in the supernatant plasma, wliich sooner 
or later assumes the color of hemoglobin. It is not id 
definitely established whether the ep'throcyte must iiT:t 
rupture to give off its hemoglobin or whether it is 
possible for the pigment to diffuse out through small 
apertures in the cell membrane. \Yhatever the ineclia- 
nism involved, the amount of free hemoglobin in the 
plasma of preserved blood may serve as a simple inte 
of its suitability for use in transfusions and na.- 
consequently been used extensively for this purpose. 
Lichty, Havill and Whipple = have shown that there 
is a renal threshold for hemoglobin in the dog;_niore 
recently Ottenberg and Fox “ demonstrated a sum ar 
mechanism in human beings. . 

Rous and Turner in 1916 published the basic stu( Uj 
on tile preservation of blood cells. They demonstrae 
that in general the rapidity of hemolysis is incrMsei 
b}' the addition of electrolytes to the blood presena n 
mixture. On the contrary, when the serum was 1 1 « 
with saccharose or dextrose the rate C)f S'? ’ 

much diminished. They devised a P 

of three volumes of blood, two volumes of 3.b per ■ 
.sodium citrate (NaaCoHjOr -f 5j4HoO) m vw e 
five volumes of 5.4 per cent dextrose which h p 
red cells intact for four weeks. It 
extent in the British Medical Corps during ' . „ 

War.® In addition to the large volume_ this • 
had the disadvantage that the concentration . . 

citrate was too higli for safe intravenous D-j. 

tion. Consequently the supernatant plasma j 
carded and the cells were resuspended in 
Locke’s solution before being transfused. . 

In 1926 Perry® reported extensive obswvaioi ^ 
the storage of blood with a dextrose-lithiun 
mixture which served as an excellent presen a • 
with the Roiis-Tiirner mixture, it was ^rcn- 

card some of the plasma because of the Ing i .j. 
tration of citrate. The use of lithium ci ra 
further investigation. The workers at i ■“ 
Institute of Hematology later devised , codiun’ 

has been widely used and which ® nntVsiu® 

chloride 7.0 Gm., sodium citrate o.O jn 

chloride 0.2 Gm. and magnesium sulfate 
1,000 cc. of water. To this is added an q « -jj. 
of blood. Lindenbaum and Stroikova,' 
grad Research Institute for Blood 1 rans • 
pared this mixture with titrated blood and 
Rous-Turner mixture and concluded that 
mixture inhibited hemolysis no .c-TuniC 

citrate and not nearly as well as did the Rous 

mixture. , ,i „ cucces:' 

Gnoinski.® of M'arsaw, recently reported the 

'ul preservation of blood in am pules fro 

— — "II.: I. 


■> Lichtv. J. A.; Havill. W. H., Jl.. an,! 'V!'j7'''3^V;oj:(,15 (-'U' 
■hresholds 'for Hcmoslnbin in Dog>, J. Exj-tr. .1 . „ ‘• 
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air was excluded. He stated that the blood was good 
for ninety days. Scrutiny of the case histories of his 
six human recipients, however, reveals the fact that 
after transfusion two patients had fever and hemo- 
globinuria, three others had fever and only one had no 
transfusion reaction, and she received but 30 cc. of 
blood. 

In reviewing all the experimental studies, one is 
impressed by the lack of quantitative data on hemolysis 
which makes exact comparison impossible. Although 
Rous and Turner pointed out that the presence or 
absence of hemolysis in sedimented blood could be 
determined only by examining the plasma after the cells 
had been resuspended and centrifuged out, many of the 
workers have not taken into account this slow diffusion 
of hemoglobin from the cell layer into the plasma. 
Practically all observers of hemolysis have used a grad- 
ing system of 1 to 4 plus or no grading system at all. 
The only exception to this statement was found in the 
work of Scudder, Drew, Corcoran and Bull,“ and there 
the hemoglobin estimations were published incidentally 
to studies of plasma potassium. Statements are fre- 
quently made that blood can be preserved for a given 
length of time, although no acceptable quantitative data 
are presented to indicate the amount of actual hemolysis. 
Other than direct estimations of the amount of hemo- 
globin in the supernatant plasma are obviousl}' value- 
less. 

The object of the studies here reported was to deter- 
mine the rates of hemolysis occurring in human blood 
in various preservatives and stored under a variety of 
conditions. 


GENERAL METHODS 

In the majority of the experiments the general pro- 
cedure was the same. Erlenmeyer flasks of pyrex glass 
of from 1,000 to 1,500 cc. capacity were autoclaved with 
appropriate amounts of the preservative to be studied. 
When dextrose solutions were to be combined with 
other chemicals, the former were heated separately to 
avoid caramelization and later combined with the latter 
aseptically. Blood was drawn into the flasks from the 
median i)asilic veins of healthy men in quantities of 
from 400 to 600 cc. The blood was mixed with the 
preservative by gentle rotation of the receiving flasks. 
A 16 gage needle was used and connected to the flask 
by a 15 inch section of gum rubber tubing. Before the 
cells settled, the entire mixture was apportioned in 50 
cc. quantities into 250 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks closed 
with cotton plugs. The entire lot was stored under 
identical conditions, and when an analysis was to be 
made the entire contents of one small flask were thor- 
oughly shaken and tiie cells were centrifuged out. Tlic 
supernatant plasma was then pipetted off and anal^'zed 
for hemoglobin. This procedure insured a uniform 
dilution of blood and preservative throughout the entire 
experiment and obviated the difficulties attendant on 
sampling the same flask repeatedly. 

The refrigerator used was a room cooled hv opcii 
coils of salt brine. The temperature was maintained at 
from 3 to 5 C. by an electrically controlled thermostat. 
Continnons records of the temperature were kept. The 
frost on the open refrigeration coils insured a high rela- 
tive humidity and thus a minimum of es'aporation. 

Special precautions were taken to keep the blood 

arlciSTighr"”"^'' 
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In designing all preservatives an attempt was made 
to use isotonic solutions as determined by their depres- 
sions of freezing point. The freezing point of blood 
scrum was taken as — 0.56 C. 

The following solutions were used in preservatives ; 
5.4 per cent anhydrous dextrose U. S. P. (Merck & 
Co., Inc.) in distilled water, 5.4 per cent anhydrous 
dextrose (Eastman Kodak Company) in distilled water, 
3.2 per cent sodium citrate (Merck reagent grade. 
NaaQHjO, + 2 H 2 O) in distilled water, 0.95 per cent 
sodium chloride U. S. P. in distilled water and heparin 
(Connaught Laboratories) in distilled water (sterilized 
by Berkefeld filtration). 

Several methods of estimation of small amounts of 
hemoglobin were tried before final adoption of the 
method of Wu.'® This is a quantitative application of 



the benzidme test for hemoglobin in which a brown 
compound is compared in the colorimeter with a similar 
color developed in a standard hemoglobin solution. It 
was found possible to estimate accurately amounts as 
puall as 1 mg. of hemoglobin in 100 cc. of plasma. No 
interfering substances were encountered in this test. 
Modifications of Wu’s method were tried and found to 
possess no advantages over the original. 

RATES OF HEMOLYSIS IN VARIOUS PRESERVATIVES 
Preliminary experiments with tlie Rous-Turner mix- 
ture were sufficient to confirm the observations of those 
authors. The mixture used contained three volumes of 
blood, two volumes of 3.2 per cent sodium citrate (cliliy- 

10. Wu. Ufien: Studies in Hcmoglabin : III, An ritra-Mtcro MctJifvi 
for the Determination of Hemoglobin as a rcroxi-lci'c. J litochcmtvtrv 
a:lS9-l94 (Jan.) J9J3. « 
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dric) “ in water and five volumes of 5.4 per cent 
dextrose in water. This mixture contains a total con- 
centration of sodium citrate of 0.64 per cent which 
IS considered too high to administer intravenously. 
Another disadvantage is that to give 500 cc. of blood 
a total mixture of 1,666 cc. would be required. 

Modifications of this mixture were tried, and the one 
finally adopted contained ten volumes of blood thirteen 
volumes of 5.4 per cent dextrose in water and two 
volumes of 3.2 per cent sodium citrate (dihydric) in 
water. This mixture has a total concentration of 0^5 
per cent sodium citrate and provides a total volume of 
1,250 cc. as a vehicle for 500 cc. of blood. The concen- 
tration of citrate is so low that the modified mixture 
unlike the original Rous-Turner mixture, can be 
safely administered intravenously without discarding 
the plasma. ® 

A series of experiments was performed with four 

different preservatives: ten volumes of blood, thirteen 
volumes of 5.4 per cent dextrose in water and two 

volumes of 3.2 per cent dihydric sodium citrate in 

water; thirty-three volumes of blood, four volumes of 


Jon. A. V. 1 
March 9. r>,' 

of hemolysis were uniformly low during tlie firn tv 
days, but between the tenth and the fifteentli day there 
was a sharp increase in the rate of hemolysis in ti e 
mixtures containing little or no added dextrose, ivliile 
in the presence of a high concentration of tlie sup: 
hemolysis proceeded more slowly. At the end of front 
thirty to thirty-five days of storage there was front 
twenty-five to fifty times as much hemolysis in tlte ntiv 
tures poor in dextrose. This is graphically presented 
in the accompanying chart. It is hard to translate deter- 
mined hemoglobin values into gross color changes hut 
we have repeatedly noted that plasma in a test tuk 
20 mm. in diameter must contain at least 10 mg. oi 
hpnoglobin per hundred cubic centimeters before it is 
visible as a faint pink discoloration. Greater concentra- 
tions are difficult to estimate by direct inspection, even 
for those who have had practice comparing their gross 
visual judgments with quantitative estimations. Plasma 
containing 100 mg. of hemoglobin per hundred cubic 
centimeters is distinctly tinged with red but would proh 
ably be considered suitable for transfusion by the aver- 
age worker. 


Table 1.— Effect of Furious Preservations on Hemolysis* 


Experi- 

ment 

No. Donor 

2 Wi, 

14 Nt. 

15 Hy. 

3 'Wi. 

10 Nt. 

17 Hy. 

6 Ht. 

8 Ga. 


Blood Dextrose 

23 
23 
23 

10 
10 
10 

33 4 

S3 4 


Preservative, 

Volumes 


Sodium 
Citrate Chloride 
2 
2 
2 

2 13 

2 13 

2 13 

3 
2 


1 

Wi. 

10 

13 

2 

4 

St. 

10 

13 


5 

St. 

30 

13 

0 

7 

Me. 

10 

13 

2 

12 

Me. 

10 

13 

2 

18 

Nt. 

10 

13 

2 

19 

Hy. 

10 

13 

2 


* Blood was stored at 6 O. in flasks with cotton plufjs. 
t Observed values were multiplied by the dilution factor for 


Hemoglobin in Plasma, Mg. per 100 Cc. 


Heparin 


Days of Storage 












Pactort 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

SO 

35 

X 0.33 

1 

8 

70 

174 





X 0.33 

1 

19 

57 

1C5 

400 

1.CC0 

1,503 


X 0.33 

1 

27 

120 

353 

001 

1,253 

2,223 



1 

12 

112 

3S1 






3 

2j 

S2 

301 

302 

1,440 

2,520 



2 

41 

13S 

020 

1,270 

2,130 

1,310 


X 0.37 

1 

18 

91 

374 

023 

677 

8=0 


X 0.37 

2 

CO 

103 

192 

203 

349 




1 

5 

11 

20 

39 

08 

47 



S 

15 

19 

34 

58 

52 

lOS 



1 

8 

13 

55 

104 

lOS 




1 

5 

21 

24 

31 

SS 

77 



1 

C 

10 

14 

30 

39 

79 



2 

5 

9 

9 

11 

30 

37 



1 

7 

10 

11 

2.1 

30 

SS 

' 


comparison T\ith values in otlier mixtures. 


5.4 per cent dextrose in water and three volumes of 3.2 
per cent diby^dric sodium citrate in water; ten volumes 
, of blood, thirteen volumes of 0.95 per cent sodium 
chloride in water and two volumes of 3.2 per cent 
; dihydric sodium citrate in water, and twenty-three vol- 
umes of blood and two volumes of 3.2 per cent dihydric 
sodium citrate in water. In each instance the storage 
temperature was 5 C. and no attempt was made to 
- exclude the air. The hemoglobin of the plasma 
■ obtained by centrifuging specimens after thorough mix- 
, ing was estimated at five day interv^als of storage. Since 
,tlie values obtained with this procedure depend on the 
number of erythrocytes subjected to iiemolysis and the 
dilution of the plasma, recalculation was necessary in 
some mixtures to make hemoglobin values directly' com- 
parable with those obtained in mixtures containing ten 
volumes of blood and fifteen volumes of preserv’ative. 
The results of these experiments are included in table 1. 
The values obtained show that there was progressive 
hemolysis in all preservatives during storage. The rates 


11 Thf arrarent deviation from the orif:in.-iI concentration of Eodiuin 
citrate is due to the fact that Rous and Turner used the salt n-ith aji 
TTTolecnles of ii-3tcr of cr^'stailiaation. „ , 

l' The term “plasma” is used in this paper to denote the noncellnlar 
portTon of the Uood plus the iirescrvativc solutions iihich dilnte it. 


THE EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE ON IIEMOLYSb 

It is generally stated that blood kept at room icm 
perature will hemolyze more rapidly than in the refn.- 
erator, and our experiences confirm this obscrvati'^i’- 
Blood was drawn from one individual into the dcxlrm'-^ 
citrate mixture previously' described, apportioned m- 
small flasks in 50 cc. samples and stored at room tim 
perature (20 C.) in a dark cupboard. Tiie flasks 
placed in a shallow pan containing water and 
with a bell jar to increase the relative humidity 
thus reduce evaporation tlirougli the cotton pb'-” 
Plasma hemoglobin was determined after each ti'O ov 
period of storage. The values for plasma hemogk^” 
in milligrams per Iiundred cubic centimeters 
were as follows ; no days, 2 mg. ; two day.s. W 
four days, 95 mg.; six days. 86 mg.; eight day--. ^ 
mg. ; ten days, 94 mg. ; tivelvc days, 4?S mg. ^ j, 
these results are compared witli tliose in expermitm.^^ 
(table 1), in which the blood was stored f'’’’ .jj' j,. 
period in the same preservative, but at 5 C.. '.^ 1 ..,, 

seen that tiie same amount of hemolysis occurred i.i 
days at 20 C. as in thirty days at 5 C. 
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A far more important temperature effect was discov- 
ered when we attempted to apply the facts obtained in 
the laboratory to the routine operation of a blood bank 
in the University Hospitals. In collecting blood to be 
preserved for transfusions it was the early practice to 
draw 500 cc. from each donor directly into an Erlen- 
meyer flask containing the preservative to be used. 
“When 500 cc. of blood was drawn into from 50 to 100 
cc. of sodium citrate solution no marked hemolysis was 
encountered, but when a similar amount was added to 
750 cc. of the dextrose-citrate mixture (650 cc. of 5.4 
per cent dextrose in water plus 100 cc. of 3.2 per cent 
dihydric sodium citrate in water) the blood in about 
one half of the flasks hemolyzed after only a few hours 
in the x-efrigerator. About 10 liters of blood was lost 
in this manner before the explanation became apparent. 
The temperature of the room where the blood was 
drawn was approximately 20 C. The temperature of 
the preservative had been brought to that of the room 
before the withdrawal of the blood. After following 
many false leads it was found that, if a 20 cc. sample 
was taken from the 1,250 cc. of blood mixture imme- 
diately after mixing and placed in the refrigerator beside 


daj's of storage. Obviously, it is important to observe 
the precautions we have outlined if the dextrose-citi'ate 
mixture is to be used successfully. 

THE RESISTANCE OF PRESERVED ERYTHRO- 
CYTES TO TRAUMA 

Rous and Turner ■* demonstrated that there is no 
direct relationship between the I'esistance of red blood 
cells to trauma (such as shaking) and their ability to 
remain intact in hypotonic solutions. The erythrocytes 
of some species are normally more fragile than others 
under such conditions, although they may resist trauma 
vei-y well. It seemed desirable to investigate further 
the effect of trauma on the preserved human ei-ythro- 
c 3 Tes, since this question has a dii'ect bearing on the 
transportation of blood for military purposes and is 
indirectly concerned with the disintegration of trans- 
fused ei-ythrocytes in the circulation. 

An arbitrary shaking test was devised based on the 
method of Rous and Turner. About 16 cc. of blood 
mixture was divided into two equal parts, the control 
portion of 8 cc. being kept at the same temperature 
as the portion to be tested while the remaining 8 cc. 


Table 2. — Percentage of Erythrocytes Hcmolyccd by Shaking* 


Prosorvative, Percentnee of Erythrocytes Hemolyzed by Shaking 

Volumes 


Experi- 


f 

A 

Sodium 

Chloride 

> 




Days of 

Storage 




Ko. 

Donor 

Blood 

Dextrose 

Citrate 

0 

s 

10 

15 

20 

23 

30 

33 

n 

Kt. 

23 



2 

0.2 

3.7 

2.G 

7.7 

2.2 

4.0 

0.7 

3.9 

ID 

Hy. 

23 



2 

... 

0.4 

2.0 

5.1 

5.8 

C.9 

5.3 

... 

1C 

Nt. 

10 


13 

2 

0.1 

0.7 

2.8 

2.5 

C.G 

2.3 

S.l 

9.0 

17 

Uy. 

10 


IS 

o 

... 

0.1 

1.0 

3,0 

8.7 

11 .c 

8.3 

... 

18 

Kt. 

10 

13 


2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

2.0 

3.2 

1.0 

1.7 

2.1 

39 

Hy. 

30 

33 


2 


0.1 

0.2 

0,2 

O.I 

0.2 

0.3 



* Arbitrary shaking test: 200 strokes per minute for thirty minutes. 


the lai-ge flask, the blood in the small flask did not 
hemolyze while that in the large flask disintegrated 
within a few hours. Heating the preservative to body 
temperature before adding the blood did not prevent 
this initial hemolysis. Finally, the blood was drawn 
directly into the cold preservative which had just been 
taken fi'om the refrigerator and the blood mi.xture was 
immediately returned to the cold room. Tliis procedure 
effectively prevented initial hemolysis. This phenome- 
non has been encountered with citrated blood only 
when the room temperatures were extremely high 
(above 30 C.) and even then it has been prevented by 
drawing the blood into a flask placed in an ice bath. 
From the observations enumerated it seems logical to 
conclude that the almost immediate hemolysis observed 
in the earlier specimens was due to uneven cooling 
(from 37 to 5 C.) of various portions of a large volume 
of blood mixture which in some way destroyed raanv 
erythrocytes; when the blood was cooled rapidly and 
uniformly, this phenomenon did not occur. This would 
explain why hemolysis was rare in tlie presence of small 
quantities of citrate prcser\-ative but relativelv frequent 
when larger volumes of blood mixture were' emploved 
without preliminary cooling. It should be emphasized 
that the phcnonieiion of hemolysis discussed in connec- 
tioii with the cooling of large quantities of blood occurs 
w ithm a few minutes or a few hours after the blood is 
Urnwn and so far as we can ascertain, has no rclatior 
t ic slowly progre.ssivc hemolysis noted during many 


was placed in a centrifuge tube of 1 5 cc. capacity, which 
was closed tightly with a rubber stopper. The tube was 
then clamped in a machine which sliook the tube hori- 
zontally through its long axis at the rate of 260 complete 
strokes per minute for thirty minutes. At the end of 
the test both the shaken and the unshaken tubes were 

centrifuged simultaneously and the ' 

two samples of plasma was estimate' 
betw'een the plasma hemoglobin values in the two speci- 
mens W'as used to calculate the percentage of erythro- 
cytes broken up by the shaking. This test was 
performed at five day intervals on stored blood from 
two donors in each of three preservatives. A summary 
of the results is given in table 2. While the values 
obtained and the method used leave much to be desired, 
the results show that there was a definite increase in 
fragility of red cells in all preservatives during the 
first ten days of storage. The erythrocytes stored in 
sodium chloride solutions were much more fragile than 
those stored in dextrose solutions. Whether this W’as 
due to sonie change in the cell membrane during storage 
in the saline solution or due to the protective action 
of the dextrose during shaking cannot be stated. Esti- 
mations of plasma viscosity and surface tension did 
not throw any light on the problem. The values 
obtained with citrated blood cannot be compared 
directly with those of the other two preservatives 
because each cubic centimeter contained 2.3 limes as 
many erythrocytes, which in any standard shaking test 
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would increase the amount of trauma to which each 
cell was subjected. These observations would weiVh 
heavily against the transportation of citrated blood for 
military purposes. 

The data obtained from such violent shaking tests 
tend to show that the relatively slight trauma entailed 
m drawing the blood and mixing it with the preserva- 
tive IS probably not a significant factor in the develop- 
ment of hemolysis during storage. 

the effect on hemolysis of the exclusion 

OF AIR DURING STORAGE 

In the previous experiments blood mixtures were 
stored in flasks having the usual bacteriologic cotton 
plugs, which allowed free diffusion of atmospheric 
oxygen into the blood and of the blood carbon dioxide 
into the air. It seemed important to determine whether 
these changes had any appreciable effect on hemol 3 'sis 
during storage. Part of a blood preservative mixture 
lyas stored in the usual manner, while the other por- 
tion was poured into 50 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks, com- 


^L. Joci. A. 11 .V 

Maicu 9, IJIl 

rapidly than did blood exposed to the air or in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen. 

Analyses of the content of oxygen, carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen conformed to the predictable values. Tlie 
data will be published in another study. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
Many of the facts demonstrated in the laboratory liave 
been applied in the routine operation of the blood bank 
in the University Hospitals. The blood-dextrose-citrate 
mixture has proved practical and safe for human trans- 
fusions. Graduated Erlenmeyer flasks of 1,500 cc. 
capacity containing 650 cc. of 5.4 per cent anliydrotis 
dextrose in water are autoclaved. Lots of 100 cc. of 
3.2 per cent dihj'dric sodium citrate in water are auto- 
claved separately in flasks of 250 cc. cajiacity. These 
solutions are then stored in the refrigerator until 
required. Before the blood is collected, a two liole 
rubber stopper containing glass tubes is inserted in the 
mouth of the large flask, ' one tube being connected 
by rubber tubing to a glass adapter and a 16 gage needle 


Table Z.— Effect of Exclusion of Air on Hemolysis* 


Preservative, 


Experi- 

ment 



Volumes 

* 



No. 

Donor 

Blood 

Dextrose 

Citrate 

Atmosphere 

12 

Mo. 

10 

13 

2 

With air 

No air 

7 

Me. 

10 

13 

2 

With air 

No air. 

20 

Ko. 

10 

18 

2 

With air 

No air 

22 

Py. 

10 

13 

o 

With air 

No air. 

23 

St. 

10 

13 

2 

With air 

No air 

24 

Py. 

23 


2 . — 

With air 

No air 

25. 

St. 

23 


2 

With air 

No air 

21 

Ko, 

23 


2 

With air 

No air.; 


Hemoglobin in Plasma, Mg. per ICO Cc. 


Days of Storage 


0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

to 


1 

6 

10 

14 

SO 

SO 

70 


1 

3 

5 

C 

7 

10 

I(j 


] 

5 

11 

24 

SI 

S3 

71 

SI 

1 



C 


.. 

17 


1 



40 


,, 

.. 


1 



32 





1 






57 

•• 

1 




,, 


U 

•• 

1 






7 


1 






4 

•• 

S 






S.OiO 

.• 

3 






1,512 


2 






S,5I8 


2 

.. 





1,532 


2 



1,430 




•• 

2 



640 

.. 





* Blood stored at 5 C. In flasks with cotton stoppers or with air excluded. 


pletely filling them. Rubber stoppers were then inserted 
so tliat the remaining air and some blood were displaced 
through glass capillaries in the stoppers, and the capil- 
laries were sealed, aseptic precautions being employ'ed. 
At each five day interval of storage a flask of the series 
was opened and the hemoglobin of the plasma estimated. 
The data are presented in table 3. It will be seen that 
in each experiment the blood stored with air excluded 
hemolyzed less rapidly than did the control blood 
exposed to the air, in the proportion of 1 : 1.5 up to 1 : 5. 
It should be noted, however, that this comparison was 
always made between fractions of the same blood mixed 
with the same lot of preservative ; the hemoglobin values 
could not be duplicated in successive experiments, 
although the same relationship between two fractions 
of the same blood alwaj's held. This suggests either 
an individual difference between bloods or some slight 
variation in the preparation of the preservatives which 
has escaped detection. 

The rates of hemolysis were studied in blood mix- 
tures stored in Erlenmeyer flasks in which air of once 
or twice the volume of the mixture was trapped by 
closing the flasks tightly with rubber stoppers. Blood 
stored under these conditions hemolyzed no more 


and the other to a suction bulb. After the citrate so 
tion is aspirated through the needle into the 
solution and the two are thoroughly mixed, the ncc< 
is inserted into the donor’s anesthetized x'ein and ' 
blood is drawn into the mixture by suction, if necessaq. 
the flask being rotated gently to mix the blood an 
the cold preservative (5 C.). The flask is inimedia e, 
stored in the refrigerator until required for transttisiooj 
when the blood is thoroughly mixed and passed 
a fine wire mesh filter into an arsphenamine 
is connected by rubber tubing to the needle in 
recipient’s vein. The blood is not warmed and is alIo«e 
to run in by gravity. _ , , 

Criteria for determining when preserved 
becomes unfit for use cannot be presented accurate )• 
From experience we have adopted the arbitrary ru - 
tiiat citrated blood should be discarded after ten daj- 
of storage and blood in the dextrose-citrate 
considered unfit for transfusion after thirty day.s. ' 
this practice there have been no unusual reactions 
could be ascribed to disintegrated blood and_no 
globinuria. The oldest blood used was transfused a 
storage in de.xtrose-citrate nii.xturc for thirty-eight d'h;- 
The recipient suffered no reaction, and no hcinog'oa- 
appeared in the urine. 
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In the operation of a blood bank wliere the daily 
number of transfusions is large the need for a pre- 
servative in which blood can be stored for more than 
seven days is not urgent. If the number of transfusions 
is not large, however, a proportionately larger loss is 
incurred among bloods belonging to the rarer groups 
AB and B. In a blood bank which averages four trans- 
fusions daily the mathematical probability that a blood 
of group AB or B will be required within seven to ten 
days is not great. Therefore any preservative which 
can prolong the period of potential usefulness of such 
a blood results in smaller losses. 

There is little occasion in civil practice to transport 
blood considerable distances. However, this is an 
important problem in modern military medicine. Three 
facts presented in this paper bear directly on the technic 
of transportation. In addition to the property of inhibit- 
ing hemolysis, the blood-dextrose-citrate mixture pro- 
tected the erythrocytes from the trauma of shaking 
better than the other preservatives studied. The fact 
that flasks closed with rubber stoppers preserved blood 
as well as those with cotton plugs is a great advantage 
in designing facilities for transportation. Lastly, in 
addition to retarding hemolysis, the storage of blood 
in flasks from which all air is displaced reduces to a 
minimum the possible trauma by shaking. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Progressive hemolysis occurs in human blood 
stored in any of the preservatives studied. 

2. The rate of hemolysis is much greater when blood 
is stored at 20 C. than at 5 C. 

3. The addition of large quantities of isotonic dex- 
trose solution to blood slows considerably the rate of 
hemolysis as compared with that in blood stored with 
little or no added dextrose. 

4. The Rous-Turner blood-dextrose-citrate mixture 
has been so modified that it can safely be given intra- 
venously without discarding the plasma. This modifi- 
cation consists of ten volumes of blood, thirteen volumes 
of 5.4 per cent aqueous solution of anhydrous dextrose 
and two volumes of 3.2 per cent dihydric sodium citrate 
in water. 

5. Blood stored in the modified blood-de.xtrose-citrate 
mixture will hemolyze only one twenty-fifth to one 
fiftieth as much in thirty days at 5 C. as will blood in 
sodium citrate alone or in sodium citrate plus sodium 
chloride. 

6. The blood-dextrose-citratc mixture has proved 
safe and practical for human transfusions and is of 
distinct advantage in the operation of blood banks with 
a small volume of transfusions. 

7. Hemolysis is less in blood stored in scaled flasks 
from which the air is completely displaced by the blood 
mixture than when the blood is exposed to the air. 

8. Blood stored in flasks containing air trapped by 
rubber stoppers hemolyzes no faster than blood exposed 
to the air in cotton-plugged flasks. 

9. Erythrocytes stored in the dextrose-citrate mix- 
ture resist destruction by shaking better than do those 
stored in sodinin citrate alone or in citrate-saline mix- 
tures. 

10. d he initial hemolysis encountered wltcn blood is 
diawn tnto large volumes of preservatives can be pre- 
vented It the blood is cooled rapidlv and uniformlv by 
mixing It with preservntive.s which have been previduslv 
conkvi to about 5 C. 


STUDIES ON PRESERVED HUMAN 
BLOOD 

ir. DIFFUSION OF POTASSIUM FROM THE ERYTHRO- 
CYTES DURING STORAGE 

ELMER L. DeGOWIN, il.D. 

JOHN E. HARRIS, Ph.D. 

AND 

E. D. PLASS, M.D. 

IOWA CITY 

The concentration of potassium in the human erythro- 
cyte is normally from seventeen to twenty times that 
in the serum.’- Any change in this ratio occurring dur- 
ing the storage of blood is of clinical interest in view 
of the well known toxicity of potassium salts injected 
intravenously. Duliere^ noted a progressive increase 
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Plasma potassium values in various experiments in svhicU Woot! tsas 
Stored several types o{ preservutives. The observed vaUics are con* 
nected with tlnn sohd lines. In all except experiments 1, 2 and 3 the 
mood was diluted by preservative mixtures approximately in the pro* 
j^rtJOT of ten volumes of Mood to fifteen volumes of preservative. In 
the three instances the plasma mixture was more concentrated, and when 
recalculation *s made tor comparison the values are connected with the 
Droken Unts. The heavy solid line represents the mean of all the com- 
parable values, . 


in the plasma potassium of human blood stored for ten 
days, jeanneney and his co-workers " confirmed this 
observation and also demonstrated a coincidental dimi- 
nution of plasma sodium. 


From the Departments of Internal ^Icdicinc and Obstetrics and 
Uynccology, State Lnivcrsity of Iowa College of Medicine. 

. , J- P- a?'* Quantitative Clinical Chem- 

mp. Baltimore, Williams & W’ill.ins Company, 1932, vol. 1 (Inlcrprc- 
tations), p. 

2. Dulicrc. W, I-.: La teneur cn potassium ct I’agc d'un pcrutn, 
Compt. rend, Soc. de biol. 10ri 261.26-t (April 25) 1931; Donticcs 
cxpcrimenialcs sur la repartition du potas<iium dans le sang extravave: 
Comparaison entre la concentration physiologiqiie dans tc plastna ct ta 
concentration dans Ic liquidc cephalorachidicn, ibid. 108:416*418 (Sent 
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The studies here recorded were undertaken with the 
hope that the increase in plasma potassium might serve 
as an index of corpuscular deterioration. Some of the 
data were published in a preliminary report * and later 
presented in an exhibit.® Scudder. Drew, Corcoran 
-and Bull® have since published detailed experiments 
■dealing with the same subject. 

METHODS 

Blood was drawn aseptically from the median basilic 
veins of healthy men into pyrex Erlenmeyer flasks of 
1,000 cc. capacity containing the preseiwative solutions. 
After unifonn suspensions had been attained by rota- 
tion, eacli blood mixture was apportioned equally into 
seven or eight 250 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks, which were 
stored under identical conditions. For each analysis a 
flask containing 50 cc. of blood mixture was withdrawn 
from storage, the contents were thoroughly shaken and 


Maich 9, r?:; 

cent sodium citrate (Merck’s reagent grade, Na^QH-O. 
+ 2H,0) in water, 0.95 per cent sodium chlor'id; 
U. S. P. in water and heparin (Connaught Lite- 
tories) in water. These concentrations were consideml 
isotonic because their freezing points were identical with 
that of blood seimm ( — 0.56 C.). 

The _ refrigerator was cooled with salt brine which 
rnaintained the temperature between 3 and 5 C. Con- 
tinuous thermal records were kept. The thick layer 
of frost on the open refrigeration coils insured a high 
relative bunridity, so tliat evaporation from the Hood 
mixtures avas negligible. 

INHERENT ERRORS OF THE PROCEDUEE 
The values obtained from the specimens in any series 
may be compared directly because the samples were 
derived from the same original mixture of blood and 
preservative solution. In comparing values obtained 


Table 1, — Potassium in Plasma During Storage Under Various Conditions 




Conditions of Storage 








Potassium in Plasma, 





/ 

— ^ 




Preservative, 




Met. ner 100 Cc. 






Tem* 





Volumes 










Experi- 


pera- 



r 


A 





Days of Storage 



ment 


tore, 


Dilution 



Dex- 

Sodium Hepa* 

! 




^ 




— — > 

No. 

Donor 

C. 

Atmosphere 

Factor* 

Blood 

Citrate trose Chloride rin 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

:o 

Cj 

1 

Wi. 

5 

Cotton plugs 

X 0.33 

23 

2 

.. 


5 

51 

59 

64 




.. 

2 

Me. 

5 

Air excluded 

X 0.33 

23 

2 



8 


44 


56 


GO 


3 

Ha. 

5 

Cotton plugs 

X 0,37 

33 

3 

4 


4 

39 

50 

m 

60 

CO 

CO 

•• 

4 

Wl. 

5 

Cotton plugs 


10 

2 


13 

12 

09 

87 

97 



.. 


5 

Wl. 

5 

Cotton plugs 


10 

2 

13 


£ 

63 

72 

92 

92 - 

92 

91 

to 

0 

Ha. 

5 

Cotton plugs 


10 

2 

13 


9 

t2 

83 

93 

S9 

SO 


•• 

7 

St. 

5 

Cotton plugs 


10 

2 

13 


14 

32 

44 

69 

68 

CO 

.. 

•• 

8 

Me. 

5 

Cotton plugs 


10 

2 

13 


10 

37 

54 

63 

73 

77 

70 


0 

Me. 

5 

Cotton plugs 


10 

2 

13 


IS 

54 

64 

78 

74 

87 

SI 

•• 

10 

St. 

5 

Cotton plugs 


10 


13 

2 

16 

35 

50 

60 

63 

65 

SI 


13 

Me. 

5 

Air excluded 


10 

2 

13 


13 

55 

Oi 

66 

65 

VC 

77 


H 

Cl. 

5 

Air limited 


10 

2 

13 


10 

34 

63 

49 

60 

65 

04 

*• 

15 

Cl. 

5 

Carbon dioxide 


10 

2 

13 


30 

75 

S3 

88 

JO-2 

101 

01 

■' 

20 

CL 

6 

Nitrogen 

X 1.7 

5 

2 

13 


12 

42 

6S 

GS 

82 

lOS 

83 

*' 







CocfRcicnt of vnriation, % 

39 0 

29.4 

22.7 

20.9 

18.2 

19.6 

15.7 



Days of storage 









0 

2 

4 

C 

8 

10 

12 

11 

01. 

20 

Air excluded 

10 

2 

13 

.. 18 

62 

70 

82 

85 

337 

307 

12 

CL 

20 

Cotton plugs 

10 

2 

13 

15 

48 

57 

59 

64 

S7 



* Observed values multiplied by tbo dilution factor for comparison with others. 


centrifuged, and the plasma was pipetted off for analy- 
sis. This procedure insured a constant proportion of 
cells and plasma in all specimens of a series derived 
from any initial blood mixture. 

Estimations of the plasma potassium were made by 
the silver cobaltinitrite metliod of Truszkowski and 
Zwemer.® Analyses were made in triplicate and were 
compared with duplicate standards. The deviation from 
the mean in these determinations ivas generally less than 
2 per cent. The possibility that ammonia contributed 
to the obsenmd values was excluded by comparing 
plasma filtrate with ashed samples. 

The solutions used were 5.4 per cent anhydrous dex- 
trose U. S. P. (Merck & Co., Inc.) or anhydrous dex- 
trose (Eastman Kodak Company) in water, 3.2 per 


DeConw. E. L.; Hurris. J. E.. and Fhss, E. D.: Change in 
uman Blood Presened for Transfusion. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & iled. 

'* 5 ’ Harris. J. E.. and Plass. E. D.-. Prestrvation M 
lo^ for Transfusion, Scientific ExInUit at the Xinetieth Annual Session 
the American Medical Asscxiation, St. Louis, May 15-19, 1939. 

6. Scudder, John; Drerv, C. R-:Corcor.an. D. R.^ and Bull. D. C.. 
udies in Blood Preservation, J. -■!. M. A- IIS . 2263-^., I (Jane Jf 

For the sake of brevity the term “plasma” will be used to denote 
e non«!lSar; portion of the Wood plus the preservative solnt.on with 

^'^Tr^TAw Richard and Rwemer R. I : Determination of 
lool Poiassmm, iiiocheiu. J. 21: — 9'-33 (Feb.) 193/. 


from one series with those of another scries, 
the method of making the original dilutions 
considered. The preservative solution was 'l 

pipetted into the receiving flask but, under the 
conditions of performing venesection, the 
added to a predetermined mark on the sloping J'T ‘ 
the Erlenmeyer flask. The error in measuring 
of blood by this method was determined expcrinicn ■ . 
as ± 50 cc., and the coefficient of variation “ 
ciliated as 21.1 per cent. Since this value ® 'j 
exceeded the coefficient of variation of the 
maximal values for plasma potassium, it was cone 
that the spread of the curv'cs could be accounted 
fortuitous errors in dilution rather than by the oi 
conditions of the experiments. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The pertinent data are presented in table 1. 
the most common dilution used was ten 
blood to fifteen volumes of preservative the oh-c _ 
values in plasma of this mixture arc given ani — 


9. CocHicJcnt of vnrj'ation r: 
Standard deviation = 


Standar*! tleviatlcn X 

mean 

of of dcv»atio^< 

nurrA/rr cl valut' 
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values in other dilutions were recalculated with a dilu- 
tion factor to make them directly comparable (experi- 
ments 1, 2, 3 and 16). 

When the values for plasma potassium are plotted 
on the ordinate against time of storage on the abscissa 
(as in the chart) it is evident that under all conditions 
investigated the rate of diffusion of that ion from the 
cells was rapid during the first five days, then slowed, 
and the plasma potassium approached a maximum in 
about fifteen days. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF HEMOLYZED CELLS TO THE 
RISE IN PLASMA POTASSIUM 
The hemoglobin of the plasma was estimated by the 
method of Wu,'® and the values obtained were utilized 
to determine the proportion of hemolyzed erythrocytes. 
The high values for plasma potassium could not be 
explained by the release of potassium from hemolyzed 
cells. One example will suffice. In experiment 3 hem- 
olysis was much greater than in experiment 5, but the 
corrected values for plasma potassium shorv that diffu- 
sion of that ion proceeded to approximately the same 
extent in the two (table 2). 

Table 2. — Rate of Polassitnn Diffusion Compand 
xvilh Rate of Hemolysis 


Hemoglobin In Plasma, Potasshim in PJasma, 
Mg. per 100 Cc. Mg. per 100 Cc. 

- - - - — A _■ 


Days of 

FxperJ* 

EifperF 

F-vPCtJ- 

SxperU 

Stotngc 

meat 3* 

mentS 

meat 3* 

ments 

0 

1 

1 

4 

8 

5 

8 

5 

30 

G3 

20 

91 

12 

50 

72 

15 

87i 

20 

57 

02 

20 

625 

S9 

CO 

02 

25 

£77 

cs 

CO 

02 

80 

680 

47 

Cl 

94 

35 

... 

00 


07 


• Observed values iiiultipllcd by the dilution factor of 0.37 to be directly 
compared with values in experiment 5. 


EFFECT OF SODIUM, CHLORIDE, DEXTROSE, CITRATE 
AND HEPARIN ON POTASSIUM DIFFUSION 
The addition of various amounts of sodium, chloride, 
dextrose, citrate or heparin did not affect the rate of 
diffusion of potassium from the cells, although some of 
these substances influenced the rates of hemolysis to a 
marked degree,” 


EFFECT OF ALTERATION OF THE CARBON DIOXIDE 
TENSION ON POTASSIUM DIFFUSION 


blost of the experiments were performed with blood 
specimens exposed to the outside air througli bacterio- 
logic cotton pings in the flasks, allowing free diffusion 
of carbon dioxide from the blood and oxygen into the 
blood. A few studies were made in which different 
gas tensions were established. In experiments 2 , 11 
and 13 the blood mixtures were stored with all air 
excluded. Erlcnmcycr flasks of 50 cc. capacity were 
filled with blood mixtures, and the remaining air was 
displaced through capillary glass tubes in rubber stop- 
pers. Ihc tubes were then sealed in the flame. This 
procedure kept the oxygen and carbon dioxide tensions 
at approximately tlie original values; tlius the carbon 
dioxide ryas much greater and the oxygen much less 
than in blood mixtures e.xj>osed to the air. Tlie diffu- 


“''i"’,®?'®'’™: Ill- An Ultm-Micio-Mctho 
2: I’w 194 HcraoElobm .vs a Peroxidase, J. Bioebemirtr 

Harris J. F... .-md plas.. F.. D.: Studies o 
itii' r ^ 50 ^ I. Nariou*; Factors XnftttcncinR Hcmob'Si: 


sion of potassium from the cells was not significantly 
altered by these conditions. 

Storage under different atmospheres was also utilized. 
The blood mixture in experiment 14 was stored with 
an equal volume of air trapped by a rubber stopper. 
In experiment 15 the air was displaced b}^ carbon diox- 
ide, in experiment 16 by nitrogen. These conditions 
did not affect the potassium diffusion. 

the effect of temperature ON 
POTASSIUM diffusion 

In experiments 11 and 12 blood mixtures were stored 
at room temperature (approximately 20 C.). In one 
series of flasks air was entirely excluded, while the 
flasks of the other series were closed with cotton plugs 
and placed in a pan of water covered by a bell jar to 
control evaporation. Hemolysis proceeded very rapidly 
at this temperature” but the potassium diffusion was 
not noticeably accelerated. 

COMMENT 

The data presented agree in general with those 
reported by Scudder and his associates.® Certain appar- 
ent discrepancies may be explained bj'^ differences in 
experimental procedure. The workers just cited stored 
large amounts of blood mixture in one flask and pipetted 
off samples of supernatant fluid for analysis. Their 
method assumes a uniform distribution of potassium 
throughout the plasma overlying the layer of cells, while 
the sampling depletes the plasma and makes recalcula- 
tion necessary to accommodate for changes in dilutions. 
In the method reported here, all specimens for an exper- 
iment were derived from the original blood mixture, 
stored individually and analyses made on plasma from 
which the corpuscles had been centrifuged. Thus all 
samples of a series originally had the same proportion 
of cells to plasma. 

CONCLUSION.S 

1. There is progressive diffusion of potassium from 
human erythrocytes into the plasma during storage. 

2. Tin’s diffusion is rapid during the first five days 
but becomes gradually less. A maximum concentration 
of potassium in the plasma is approached in from fif- 
teen to twenty days. 

3. The high values of plasma potassium attained in 
from fifteen to thirty days of storage cannot be 
accounted for by the release of that ion from completely 
hemolyzed cells. 

_4. Variations in the content of sodium, chloride, 
citrate and dextrose in the preservative mixtures or 
storage at different temperatures and in various atmos- 
pheres did not affect the diffusion rate. 


The Neuroses in Aviation, — Nervous fatigue such as occurs 
in aviation does not involve functional disorders or disturbances 
and is readily amenable to rest. There is a point, however, 
where functional nervous disturbances may make their appear- 
ance and an actual neurosis intervene. There are two general 
types of neuroses which develop in airplane pilots. One type 
develops in relatively stable individuals, is not necessarily dis- 
abling and is an entity seen only among aviators. The other 
t.vpc develops in relatively unstable pilots or in relatively stable 
pilots under conditions of unusual stress, is disabling, and is 
identical with those neuroses seen in general practice. The 
former is known as aeroncurosis, while the latter is composed 
of the ordinary clinical neuroses which have flying as the prin- 
cipal inciting cause. — .Armstrong, Harry G.: Principles and 
Practice of Aviation Medicine, Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins 
Conip,iny, 1939. 
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STUDIES ON PRESERVED HUMAN 
BLOOD 

III. TOXICITY OF BLOOD WITH HIGH PLASJIA POTAS- 
SIUM TRANSFUSED INTO HUMAN BEINGS 

ELMER L. DeGOWIN, M.D. 

ROBERT C. HARDIN, M.D. 

AND 

JOHN E. HARRIS, Ph.D. 

IOWA CITY 

In a previous paper ^ it was shown that some of the 
potassium in the erythrocytes of human blood diffused 
out during storage and that the maximum concentration 
of that ion in the plasma was approached in fifteen days. 
The rate or the amount of diffusion was not affected 
by the type of preservative used or the other conditions 
of storage studied. The question arose as to whether 
blood stored for two weeks or more would be toxic 
when transfused into human beings. Some clinical 
eUdence existed indicating that such blood was not 
harmful, since various workers had occasionally trans- 


When Zwemer and Truszkowski '' attempted to dclci- 
mine the lethal dose of potassium salts in various ani- 
mals, intraperitoneal injection was finally adopted, so 
difficult was it to control the blood level by intravcuoui 
administration because of the rapidity of diffusion cf 
the salts into the tissues. To illustrate this fact, one 
experiment in our laboratory may be cited. Two doj; 
were selected, each weighing 9.5 Kg. One animal was 
given an injection of 0.3 Gm. of potassium cliloride in 
the jugular vein. The operation was completed in 
thirty^ seconds and the dog died within two minutes from 
cardiac arrest. The other dog received exactly the same 
dose of the salt in the same manner except that the 
time taken for injection was sixty seconds. No abiwr- 
mal signs resulted, and the animal remained pericclb 
well. It is therefore evident that in considering the 
toxicity of potassium from intravenous administration 
the velocity of injection is an important factor, uheu 
a patient receives a transfusion in one median basilic 

vein it seems that the electrocardiogram would present 

more direct evidence of potassium toxicity than \' 0 U 
estimations of the serum potassium of blood drawn rom 
the other median basilic vein. 


Experimental Data 


Transfused Blood 


Observations on Recipient 


Volume of 
Days Blood 
Recipient ot Mixture, 

Kumber Storage 
1 9 


Cc. 

375 


3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 
D 

10 

H 

12 

13 

14 


9 
7 

17 

17 
23 
15 

23 

18 
18 
20 

24 

10 
10 


000 

coo 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,200 

600 

600 


Blood 

10 


23 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

23 

23 


Blood Mixture, 


plasma 

Total 

Velocity 

Volumes 


Potas- 

Plasma 

of 

K. . 

^ 

sium,* 

Potas- 

Injection, 

Dex- 


Mg. per 

sium, 

Cc. per 

)d trose Citrate 

100 Cc. 

Mg. 

Min. 

13 

2 

.... 


8.S 


2 



10.8 


0 

77!6 


17.0 

13 

2 

52.0 

533 

15.8 

13 

2 

48.2 

494 

12.8 

IS 

2 

60.8 

C23 

27.0 

IS 

2 

66.7 

580 

16.8 

13 

2 

51.0 

522 

19.2 

13 

2 

57.6 

885 

27.0 

13 

2 

54.1 

554 

14.7 

13 

0 

58,2 

596 

22.7 

13 

o 

78.G 

786 

43.3 


2 

138.0 

517 

C.C 


2 

148.0 

473 

41.0 


Sonim potassium,* 
Mg. Cc. 


Before 

Trans* 

fusion 


24 


Middle End of 
of Trans- Trans, 
fusion fusion 


17 

17 

IS 

1 

17. 

23 

15.5 


24.S 


IC.O 

17.0 
28.3 
IC.8 
17.C 

24.1 
1G.7 


25.4 


lO.C 

17.2 

17.1 

10.2 
38.7 
25.C 
ir.2 


Cllnicol 

Symptoms 

Urtlcoria 

None 

Konc 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


Elcctio- 

cardlosnp!'’'' 

CliauiK! 

Taelircst'l** dH 
to ptutiwi 
No chsiui* 
No chwn' 
No cliseff 
No disnf' 
No clmi'iit 
Nochsnw 
No duns* 
No tUsns* 
No d»”S* 
No tlmni;* 
No dinns' 
No cli«ntt 
No cluni;' 


platinato method. 

fused aged blood successfully* before the phenomenon 
of potassium diffusion was known. _ , j • 

The subject of the toxicity of potassium salts admin- 
istered intravenously has been reviewed by Scudder, 
Drew, Corcoran and Bull,= and the reader « referred 
to their paper for the bibliography. It is undoubtedly 
true that, if the concentration of potassium in me blood 
plasma reaching the heart is increased sufficiently, 
changes occur in the conducting mecbamsni, which may 
cause cardiac standstill. Winkler, Hoff and Smith 
demonstrated that isotonic solnttons o£ 
ride injected into the femoral veins of dogs cause 

alterations in the electrocardiogram • when the serum 
potassC attains a concentration of from 5 to 11 mdb- 
mols per liter and that cardiac arrest results when 
level reaches from 14 to 16 m illiinols. 

~ T f T«tPrml Medicine and Obstetrics and 

From tbe Departments o Toiva College of jMcdicinc. 

Gynecology. State GmvcrsitJ of I ^ ^ . Studies on 

Peel; °ef Kan^l»d:“ I- Difcsion of Potassium feont the Eeytheo- 

?c\tdeef Mm meVre 

Studies in Blood Preseraat.on. J. A. M. A- X 
483 (Kov.) 193S. 


The object of this study was ^ 
preserved blood stored long enough to 
concentration of potassium in the p yjua! 

when transfused into human beings 
clinical conditions. From data present 
study ^ it was evident that blood j the 

had been stored fifteen days or longer oatta^^ 
maximum concentration of plasma 'T'-csen-int 

also been sliown = that a practical method ot p . 

blood for that length of time without a-Vensnc 
lysis was the use of a mixture „.atcr an*! 

thirteen volumes of 5.4 per a;,,,,) ciiraa- 

two volumes of 3.2 per cent . ced the raa- 

in water. This dilution of the plasm ppotjinctei" by 

centration of the potassium per cubic ce t ^ 

about two-thirds the value obtaining m ,j.j 

of the same age, but the total amount * nii-vf"''''-' 

plasma was approximately the same " ^ :00 cc- 

since it was derived froin the cry tlirocy j 

of blood in both cases. Transfusion ^janjeerDa' 
stored for fifteen days was considered to ojaai^ 


4 . Zwemer, K. 1^., aiik. 'i, 

Cortlco-Adrcnal’ Regulation on lota^ 

40-19 (Jan.) 1937. P t).: 

ree!ee?ef HuAi- Biaod^^I. V^iiou, Pee, or, ir-duencei 
thi, i,,ue. p. Sjd. 
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because of the high content of hemoglobin in the plasma, 
but such mixtures stored for ten days were used in 
some cases since the concentration of potassium per 
cubic centimeter of plasma was higher than in the more 
dilute dextrose-citrate mixture. 

Fourteen patients requiring transfusions were given 
preserved blood by the usual technic of intravenous 
administration. In none was there clinical or electro- 
cardiographic evidence of heart disease. Precautions 
were taken to insure the urine being alkaline before 
transfusion by the administration of sodium bicarbonate 
if necessary.” The blood mixture was allowed to run 
into the vein of the recipient by gravit}'. The velocity 
was varied by adjusting the height of the column of 
fluid and by using needles of two calibers, 16 gage and 
20 gage. The preserved blood was not heated to body 
temperature before injection. 

Immediately before, in the middle and at the conclu- 
sion of each transfusion blood specimens were with- 
drawn from the opposite arm of the recipient. A sam- 
ple was also taken from the last 20 cc. of transfusion 
mixture remaining in the apparatus. Quantitative esti- 
mations of plasma or serum potassium were made in 
duplicate on each sample, using both a modification 
of the silver cobaltinitrite -method of Truszkowski 
and Zwemer," to be reported later by one of us 
(Harris), and also the chloroplatinate method of Con- 
solazio and Talbott with slight modification.® The 
values obtained by tlie two procedures gave satisfactory 
checks, so that only the results by the silver cobaltinitrite 
method are published here. 

Wlien the blood samples were withdrawn from the 
recipient, electrocardiograpliic tracings were made with 
the three standard leads. .All the pertinent data are pre- 
sented in the table. No unusual clinical reactions were 
observed except for the appearance of generalized 
urticaria in case 1. Electrocardiograms during this 
transfusion showed tachycardia, which was attributed 
to the necessary scratching due to the pruritus. In a 
large series of transfusions of preserved blood no’ evi- 
dence has been obtained to attriljute the occasional 
incidence of urticaria to the high potassium content of 
the plasma. There were no alterations of the electro- 
cardiograms of the other thirteen recipients during 
transfusion. The velocitt’' of injection in different 
experiments varied from 6.6 to 43.3 cc. of blood mixture 
per minute. Two of tiie recipients (cases 4 and 13) 
liad slightly elevated initial scrum potassium values and 
one (case 14) had a low level before transfusion. The 
highest concentration of plasma potassium in transfused 
blood was 148 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters, and 
this was given at the rate of 41.6 cc. of blood mixture 
I)er minute. The rise in scrum potassium of the recipi- 
ents during transfusion never exceeded 2.2 mg. per 
hundred cubic centimeters and was not accompanied by 
any symptoms. co.vcr.r.smv.s 


The bigb plasma potassium content in blood pre- 
served for thirty days is not toxic when the blood mix- 
ture is transfused into human beings at velocities of less 
than 43.3 cc. per minute. The concentrations of plasma 
potassium cucoimtcrcd in blood stored for one month 
are not high enough to cause significant increases in the 
scrum potassium of the recipient. 


JIcCowin, E. I..; Warnsr. E. D.. and Knwfall w 7 • 
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STUDIES ON PRESERVED HUMAN 
BLOOD 

IV. TRAXSFUSIOX OF COLD BLOOD INTO MAN 

ELMER L. DeGOIVIN, JI.D. 

ROBERT C. HARDIN, M.D. 

AND 

L. W. SWANSON, M.D. 

IOWA cixy 

It is still common clinical practice to maintain at body 
temperature fluids which are being administered intra- 
venously. This probably originated from clinical dicta 
which preceded the fundamental work of Seibert ^ on 
pyrogenic substances. Seibert demonstrated that cer- 
tain river bacteria could live in distilled water and pro- 
duce soluble substances called pyrogens, which were 
ultrafiltrable and were relatively thermostable. When 
these substances were injected intravenously into rab- 
bits. febrile reactions ensued. This work has been 
amply confirmed both experimentally and clinically. 
Subsequent observations when the presence of pyrogens 
has been carefully excluded have disproved the theory 
that the temperature of the fluids is responsible for the 
production of chills and fever. 

Radcmaker - reported that intravenous administration 
to patients of fluids at 20 C. (68 F.) and at 43.3 C. 
(110 F.) caused no reactions. When cold solutions 
were given there was a slight drop in the body tem- 
perature without clhlls. Thompson ® stated that injec- 
tions given at 20 C. (68 F.) and 42 C. (107.6 F.) 
produced no chills or fever in patients but that cold 
fluids usually lowered the blood pressure slightly. In 
au extensive stud}' on rabbits. Banks * not only con- 
firmed the work of Seibert but concluded that solutions 
administered parenterally at from 68 to 113 F. (20 to 
45 C.) had no influence on the body temperature. 

A rough calculation can be made showing the effect 
which the intravenous injection of a cold solution 
would have on the body temperature if the heat regu- 
latory mechanisms were suspended, and the assump- 
tion is made that the thermal capacity of the parenteral 
fluid is the same as that of the body tissues. .A simplified 
fonnula expressing the physical principle of equal heat 
exchanges can tlien be stated; muh— t) = M.-ct— b) 
where M, is the mass of parenteral fluid injected, M, 
the body weight, tj the temperature of the fluid, t™ the 
original body temperature, and t the resultant teniper- 
ature of the transfused bodv. If one takes a specific 
clitiica! problem, when 600 cc. of fluid at 5 C. (41 F.) 
is injected intravenously into a man weighing 70 Kg. 
and having a temperature of 37 C. (98.6 F.) the fol- 
lowing equation results ; 0.6 (5— t) =70 (t— 37), or 
t = 36.72 C. The body temperature would then he 
reduced by only 0.28 C. 

Ibis conception is of practical clinical importance 
because considerable labor is expended by the intern 
and nursing staff and frequentlj' costly apparatus is 
used in an effort to maintain parenteraf fluids at body 
temperature during inj ection. When the parenteral 

, I'Tom 'the De}>artmcrJi oi Inu-rnal Medictnt, Stale lynjvcr!'jt> cf 
CoUcRc of Medicine. 
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fluid is blood, there is the danger of hemolysis from 
the injudicious application of heat. Baker “ reported 
a case in which blood inadvertently heated to 130 F. 
(54.4 C.) produced transfusion anuria. He also pointed 
out the lack of necessity of heating transfused blood 
and stated that transfusions were given at room tem- 
perature at the Manchester Ro 3 'al Infirmary with 
impunity. 

The problems introduced by the use of preserved 
blood for transfusions make imperatit^e a studj^ of the 
effects of injecting fluids at room temperature or lower. 
The blood mixtures are usually stored in large flasks 
in volumes of 500 to 1,000 cc. at 5 C. When the 
blood mixture is required for transfusion, time may be 
consumed in warming such a quantity to body tem- 
perature or even to room temperature. Moreover, evi- 
dence has been presented in another paper® to show 
that procedures which vary the temperature of different 
parts of a blood mixture tend to promote hemolysis. 

Because of these considerations, a study of the effects 
of transfusion of unheated blood was made. This study 
was divided into two parts; first, detailed observations 


Joi'8. A, M, K 
-'(Aten S, l!i; 

tions were made of the recipient’s rectal tempcratarc 
and blood pressure. The ■ data are summarized in 
table 1. 

In conducting this series of experiments the attempt 
was made to simulate the usual conditions under which 
this particular apparatus is used and also to produce 
the exri'eme variations to which the procedure mijlii 
be subjected clinically. Thus the minimum temperature 
of the transfused blood at the recipient’s vein ranged in 
different transfusions from 25 to 15 C. and tlie velocity 
of transfusion varied from 6.0 to 42.8 cc. per minute. 
No clinical symptoms or signs were noted in any of the 
ten recipients. The rectal temperatures eitlier remained 
constant or declined a maximum of 0.2 degree C. 
Patient 7 had fever (initial temperature 101.2 F.), 
which was not affected by the transfusion. The blood 
pressure readings varied slightly during the transfusion, 
but most of the readings were within the limits of error 
of the method. In case 1 the systolic pressure rose 
25 mm. of mercury and the diastolic pressure increased 
bj' 10 mm., but the patient was obviously apprehensive. 
In case 6 the systolic pressure fell 30 mm. and the 


Table 1. — Experimental Data 



Bedpient 
y 



Transfused Blood 



Effects on Recipient 

.Recipient 

Body 

Weight, 

Initial 

Rectal 

Tempera- 

ture, 

Room 

Tempera* 

ture, 

Total 

Volume, 

Velocity of 
Injection, 
Cc. per 

Minimum 
Temperature 
of Blood 
Ml.v'ture at the 
Vein of the 

Fluctuation 
of Rectal 
Temperature, 

Fluctuation of 
Blood Pressure, 
Mm. of 

Clinical Symrtcnii 

Number 

Kg. 

0. 

0. 

Cc. 

Min. 

Recipient, C. 

c. 

Mercury* 

1 

G8.1 

37.5 


COO 

6.0 

23.0 

0 

■h23/I0 

E.vcltc(l 

2 

73,1 

37.6 


000 

8.0 

25.0 

—0.1 

So symptom! 

3 

73.1 

37,4 


coo 

6.6 

24.0 

0 


No symptoffs 

4 

43.0 

38.1 

29.5 

600 

30.0 

19.0 

-0.2 

■1-5/10 

No sympiofijs 

5 

70.9 

33.0 

20.5 

600 

20.0 

18.5 

-0.1 

0 

No symptoiP* 

No symptoms 

6 

65.9 

57.0 

24.0 

GOO 

20.0 

16.0 

-0.1 

-20/10 

7 

77.2 

SSA 

23.0 

600 

42.8 

18.5 

0 

+0/5 

No symptom? 

8 

CS.l 

3S,2 

28.0 

600 

30.0 

19.0 

0 

+10/13 

No symi'lom! 

No symploai! 

No srmplot”-' 

9 

50.3 

37,2 

2S.0 

1,250 

22.7 

17.0 

-0.1 

0 

10 

50.0 

37.4 

32.0 

1.200 

40.0 

15.0 

0 

-i-5/5 


* The first value denotes variation in systolic pressure, the second, diastolic. ' 


on ten patients I'eceiving transfusions, and, second, a 
careful check of all patients receiving transfusions of 
cold preserved blood in the University Hospitals for a 
period of eleven months. 

Ten patients receiving transfusions were carefully 
studied. A flask of preserved blood was taken from 
the refrigerator at 5 C. and within a few minutes was 
being administered to the recipient. The apparatus used 
for injection consisted of an arsphenamine tube of 800 
cc. capacity communicating with the recipient’s vein by^ 
about 4 feet of gum rubber tubing, a glass adapter and 
a needle. The velocity of injection was controlled by 
varying the height of the column of fluid and the use 
of either 20 gage or 16 gage needles. The temperature 
of the transfused blood was observed by inserting a 
thermometer into the rubber tubing adjacent to the 
point where the blood mixture ran into the needle in 
the recipient’s vein. The blood mixture was poured 
into the arsphenamine tube at approximately 5 C., but 
as it ran through the rubber tubing it a]vproached the 
temperature of the room. The temperature of the blood 
at the recipient’s vein was thus lower near the begin- 
nin<^ of the transfusion and also varied with the yelocUy 
of fnjection. During the transfusion frequent observa- 


5 Baktr L.: Ur!n.-.o- Suppression Foiloivins Blood Transfusion. 

^T'^Vfi'1n 'ET^"Hnrrl.'”''E. nnd Pbss. E. D.: Studios on 
Pros;r?ed Humnf' 1. Various Factors Influoncine Hemolys.s. 

this i.s5ue. p. S50. 


diastolic pressure 10 mm. This could be accountc 
by assuming some initial emotional elevation. 

All the patients in the series either voluntecret 
information, or affirmed when asked, that Y,','.' dnt 
which the blood was running felt cool or cold u ‘ 
this symptom was not such as to cause -ijj 

When the blood was injected into the median , 
vein, palpation of the corresponding cephalic vein 
gave a sensation of cold to the examiner. . 

The second part of the study consisted of the ‘'*PP ' 
tion of this method of transfusion of cold presc 
blood for routine hospital purposes. In the Uni'C . , 
Hospitals from Feb. 14 to Aug. 3, 1939. a tota ° 
transfusions of cold blood were given by means 
general procedure outlined. The 
administered hy many persons and at different vc 
with room temperatures varying widely. 1 , L„|, 

was usually injected through a 20 gage needle, 
smaller needles were used for children. 7 “ ‘■ ’■Ytnii=- 
was examined within twenty-four hours aft^ t 
fusion by an intern attached to the Blood J ran? _ 
Laboratory, who himself tested the urine for * ^ 
ence of hemoglobin, noted any umisual 
ing or after transfusion and recorded any elcv 
of temperature. . 

The results of these observations are sliow/i m u 

Whether any of tlic reactions 
ascribed to the temperature at which tlic 
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transfused can be answered only by indirect evidence. 
The incidence of 8.5 per cent reactions of all varieties 
seems too small to ascribe to a procedure used in all 
cases. The hemoglobinuria was adequately explained 
by other causes in both cases; one patient received 
incompatible blood and the other was given blood which 
had a high concentration of plasma hemoglobin. No 
correlation between the procedure and the occurrence 
of urticaria could be found. 

The presence of pywgms in the parenteral fluids 
mixed with the transfused blood and in the apparatus 
sliould be considered. All the equipment utilized in the 
administration of blood and parenteral fluids was pre- 
pared in a central laborator 3 C The fluids for intravenous 
use were manufactured in the same place, one source 
of distilled water being used for parenteral fluids, for 
cleansing apparatus and for blood preservatives. All of 


Table 2. — Results of Tranfusions from Feb. 14 to Aug. 3, 1939 


Sym^to^iis 


Number 


No symptoms or signs. 

Chills only 

Chills and lever 

Urticaria only 

Hemoglobinuria 

Abdominal pain 


Total. 


5CS 


Percentage 

OKS 

i.a 

5.4 

1.4 
0.S 
0.1 

P0.7 


these functions were under the same general supervision 
so that if pyrogens were present in the transfused blood 
it u'as to be expected that the}' would also occur in the 
parenteral solutions in about the same proportion. This 
was apparently a fact, although the only data available 
cov'cr the month of July 1939. 

During that period 1,076 intravenous infusions were 
given at room temperature and in thirty-two cases (2.9 
per cent) there were associated chills and fever. For 
the same time the statistics for transfusions of preserved 
blood given cold were as shown in table 3. 


Table 3. — Results of Transjuswus During July 1939 


Symptoms 

dumber 

Pc^c^•r>ta^rc 

No rcoctlon 


01.9 

Chills nnd Ifvor 

6.2 

Homogloblnnrln 

1 

O.S 

Urticaria 

1 

O.S 

Total 

112 

09.1 


The source of the febrile reactions in both parenteral 
infusions and blood transfusions is still not explained, 
but the incidence in either case is so low that it cannot 
he attributed to the temperature of the fluid adminis- 
tered. 


COX'CLUSfOXS 


1. A detailed study of ten patients who were given 
transfusions of blood mixtures varving from 25 to 15 C. 
and at vclocitic.s from 6.0 to 42.8 cc. per minute revealed 
no signilicatit lowering in the bodv temperature, no 
consistent changes in blood pressure and no untoward 
clinical symptoms. 


_. 1 reserved blood has been administered witl 
preheating in 56S cases with no reactions which c 
be attributed to the procedure. 

.5. The practice of transfusing preserved blood 
IS a great coin-cnieiice in conserving time and prev 
untoward reactions involved in the process of 1 

iiig It. 

^“'ds other than blood can be adi 
istcrcd at room temperature with safety. 


STUDIES ON OXYURIASIS 

xxn. THE EFFICACY OF GENTIAN VIOLET 
IN THE TREATMENT OF PINWORM 
INFESTATION 


WILLARD H. WRIGHT. Pii.D. 

AND 


FREDERICK J. BRADY, M.D. 

Chief and Passed Assistant Surgeon, Respectively, Division of Zoology, 
National Institute of He.-.!th, United States Public Health Service 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 


The inadequacy of available therapeutic measures 
for the control of pinworm (Enterobius vermicular is) 
infestation is well known to those phj'sicians who have 
had experience in dealing with this troublesome prob- 
lem. In fact, the failure of conventional methods of 
therapy in these cases is sometimes a source of embar- 
rassment to the physician, particularly when these 
patients return time after time for further treatment. 
Unfortunately, either the large majority of the pub- 
lished articles on the treatment of this disease have 
been based on inadequate numbers of cases or reliance 
has been placed on the patient’s history for the diag- 
nosis and on clinical observations for the efficacy of 
the treatment. 

Undoubtedly the pinworm is the most common and 
widespread of the animal parasites infesting man in 
this countr}'. Improvements in sanitation and an effi- 
cient meat inspection service have limited the spread 
of many animal parasites, but modern sanitation has 
apparently had little effect in limiting the spread of the 
pinworm. Cram, Jones, Reardon and Nolan ‘ have 
reported an incidence of pinworms of 35.4 per cent in 
628 persons from the general population of Washing- 
ton, D. C. While these cases did not represent a 
random sampling of the population and the incidence 
figure in this group is probabl}’ higher than is the 
general incidence figure, j'Ct the latter figure is probably 
an impressive one. 

Prior to the development of the XUH anal swab 
described by Hall." there was no efficient method avail- 
able for the diagnosis of pinworm infestation. Ordi- 
nary methods of stool examination, such as are used for 
the detection of other intestinal parasites, are not of 
value in the case of the pinworm for the reason that 
the ova of the parasite are not deposited in the intestinal 
tract of the host but are e.\ 7 rel]ed bj' the gravid female 
worm after its migration out of the anal canal. In this 
connection, Wright and Cram “ found that only four- 
teen of 102 known pinworm infestations were detected 
on stool examination, while Sawitz, Odom and Linci- 
come ^ detected 14 and 18 per cent of 131 positive cases 
by brine and zinc sulfate flotations, respective!)', 
whereas 72 per cent of these positive cases were detected 
by one NIH swab e.xamination and 99 per cent by 
seven NIH swab e.xaminations. 

The NIH swab consists of a glass rod tipped with 
a^si^l square of cellophane. This rod is enclosed in 
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a glass test tube for convenience and for the preven- 
tion of infection in handling. In use, the cellophane 
tip is stroked over the perianal region and pinworm 
eggs, if present, will usually adhere to the cellophane 
which may be removed, mounted between a glass slide 
and coverslip and examined for ova. This method of 
diagnosis is superior to any other practical method of 
examination and has been used by us for making diag- 
noses and for checking the efficacy of treatment. 

Another important fact disclosed by investigations 
in our laboratory has been that relating to the frequent 
occurrence of familial pinworm infestations. Wright 
and Cram = have pointed out the necessity from a con- 
trol standpoint of treating pinworm infestation on a 
familial basis on the ground that it is useless to treat 
individuals in a family or household in which other 
individuals, infested with pinworins, are left untreated. 
The abundant opportunities for reinfestation in such 
households are indicated by the results of Reardon ® 
of egg counts in twenty gravid female pinworms in 
which the mean of the counts was 11,105 and by the 
experience of Nolan and Reardon,” who were able to 
recover pinworm ova from objects at all levels in all 
rooms in infested households thus indicating the possi- 
bilities of airborne infections. In view of the practical 
impossibility of applying hygienic measures in a manner 
sufficiently rigorous to control pinworm infestations, the 
use of chemotherapy would appear to be necessary in 
most cases for the successful attack on this parasite. 


EFFIC.'\CY OF OTHER JIETHODS OF THERAPY 


In experiments in this laboratory, single-dose treat- 
ments with tetrachlorethylene or hexylresorcinol orally 
have not proved satisfactory. While tetrachlorethylene 
is probably the most effective of the available single- 
dose treatments, as shown by Wright, Bozicevich and 
Gordon," it is not sufficiently effective to be of value 
in the treatment of familial pinworm infestations. 
Under certain conditions of temperature and moisture, 
pinworm eggs may remain viable in the laboratory for 
two weeks or longer. If the ova are equally resistant 
under household conditions, patients freed of pinworms 
by a single-dose treatment may be subjected to frequent 
reinfestation over this period of time. 

These facts led Wright, Brady and Bozicevich® to a 
search of some method of treatment which could be 
administered over a period of time sufficient to allow 
for desiccation of the pinworm ova in the patient’s 
surroundings, with a view of eliminating the possibil- 
ities of reinfestation. Santonin, one of the few known 
anthelmintics which can be given with safety in repeated 
treatments, was not found sufficiently valuable to war- 
rant its use in this connection. Only eleven, or 55 per 
cent, of twenty cases treated with santonin over a 
period of ten days were negative on post-treatment 
swab examinations. As an inadequate number of post- 
treatment swabs was obtained in some of these cases, 
it is probable that the efficacy of the treatment was 
actually at the fate of less than 50 per cent. He.xyl- 
resorcinol enemas, first used by Brown," have proved 
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relatively effective when compared with many othn 
methods of treatment. Of twenty-seven cases in ivliicli 
such enemas were used, eighteen, or 667 ^ per cent, 
were negative on post-treatment swab e.xaminations. 
The chief objections to the use of hexylresorcinol 
enemas are those concerned with the high cost 0 ! the 
drug and the labor in administering tlie treatment to 
several individuals in the family at the same time. 
For these reasons this treatment is not adapted for 
general use in familial infestations. The routine treat- 
ment with hexylresorcinol orally and by enema, as 
recommended by Craig and Faust, has been used in 
a few cases but not one of the individuals was freed 
from loinworms by^ tlris method of therapy. 

Experience with the experimental use of the afore- 
mentioned methods of therapy' led us to the view that 
a satisfactory treatment for pinworm infestation should 
fulfil certain specifications, as follows; 1. The dnig 
should be sufficiently safe that it can be administered in 
repeated treatments over a period of time. 2. It should 
be highly effective. 3. It should be of reasonable cost. 
4. It should be of such a nature that it can be easily 
administered and used with a minimum of effort in 
large families in which many' persons are infested. 

As none of the traditional methods of therapy wbicli 
we had tested entirely fulfilled these specifications, we 
have carried out tests with gentian violet, one of the 
few Icnown anthelmintics which can be given with safcl} 
in repeated treatments over a period of time. 

PREVIOUS USE OF GENTIAN VIOLET 

Our application of gentian violet in the treatincnt ot 
oxyuriasis followed the employment of ,j'® .I'JJ 
a number of other conditions. Young and Hill, _ " ' 
were apparently tlie first to use the dye medicina y 
employed doses of from 5 to 7 mg. per kimgrani 
body' iveight administered intravenously for the trea 
ment of septicemia and local infections. Later, is 
and Yao employ'ed gentian violet orally and lu • 
venously in the treatment of Clonorchis sinensis in c» 
tations. However, the drug has been used n 
extensively for Strongy'loides stercoralis ‘ .j.[ 
than for any other parasitic condition. Sioe s ^ ' j 
on the use of tlie dy'C in this condition was to 
closely' by' that of de Langen ; in addition, the ^ 
ments of Faust added considerably' to our kno« » 
of the value of the drug in strongyloidosis. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Prior to treatment for pinworms, a clinical 
was obtained and a physical examination -^j,; 

patient to ascertain whether any contraindica 
existed for the treatment. In addition to 1^’^ 

NIH swab examinations, a stool S]jecimen from ‘ 
jiatient was examined by one of the 1 ..,^.- 

When the stool e.xamination showed eggs of - - 
lumiiricoides, the patient was treated for tlie j 
of this parasite before gentian violet was prcscri 
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In order to check the efficacy of the treatment, 
seven consecutive daily NIH swabs have been made 
beginning at certain intervals after the completion of 
the treatment. Cram, Jones, Reardon and Nolan ^ 
have shown that six such swab examinations will detect 
nearly all pinworm infestations, while the work of 
Sawitz, Odom and Lincicome'* confirmed these obser- 
vations and indicated that seven NIH swab examina- 
tions will disclose over 99 per cent of the positive cases. 
In the absence of precise information on the prepatent 
period of the pinwonn, Enterobius vermicularis, the 
timing of these swabs has been based largely on the 
results of the self-infestation experiments of Leuckart,’® 
Grassi'- and Calandruccio,’® these experiments indi- 
cating apparentl}- that gravid females of E. vermicularis 
begin to migrate between the fourteenth and the twenty- 
first day after infestation. On the basis of this evi- 
dence, the post-treatment swabs were started in a large 
number of patients on the tenth to the fourteenth day 
after the end of the treatment. 

TREATMEXT WITH ENTERIC COATED GENTIAN 
VIOLET TABLETS N. N. K. 

In a preliminary communication, Wright, Brady and 
Bozicevich reported on the treatment of a total of 
163 patients with enteric coated gentian violet tablets 
N. N. R., the post-treatment checks being made by 
means of seven consecutive daily NIH swabs begin- 
ning on the tenth to the twenty-first day following the 
end of treatment. The daily dosage of gentian violet 
prescribed for adults was that used by Faust and for 
children that used by Kouri, Sellelc and Rivera in 
the treatment of Strongyloides stercoralis infestations. 
Adults received two 32 mg. (one-half grain) tablets 
before meals three times daily. Individuals 16 years 
of age and younger received approximately 10 mg. a 
day for each year of apparent (not chronological) age. 
Thirty-six of the 163 patients were classed as non- 
cooperative, since they either failed to complete the 
treatment or failed to furnish post-treatment swabs; 
five patients were advised to discontinue treatment 
because of reactions that were due, in part at least, to 
the gentian violet therap)’. Of the remaining 122 indi- 
viduals 107, of whom eightj'-five were under 16 years of 
age and tr\'enty-two were over this age, were given the 
drug in daily doses over a period of ten days, while 
the remaining fifteen individuals, all children, received 
the drug over a period of eight days, were allowed to 
rest, for seven da)'s and were then treated for an addi- 
tional jicriod of eight days. A total of 112, or 92 per 
cent, of these 122 completed case.s were negative on 
the jK)st-treatment swab examinations. All of the 
fifteen patients receiving the divided course of treat- 
mept were negative. 

Another series of patients contprising twelve children 
and three adults has completed treatment since the fore- 
going cases were reported. These ixiticnis were treated 
w ith the same dosage of the same type of tablet admin- 
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istered in two courses of eight days each with a week's 
interval between courses. Twelve, or SO per cent, of 
the fifteen cases rvere negative on the post-treatment 
checks taken from fourteen to twenty-one dajs aftei 
completion of the treatment. 

As opportunity presented itself, we continued obser- 
vations on some of the negative patients over longer 
periods of time. Nineteen patients, mostly boys in an 
institution, were selected for a further check on free- 
dom from infestation at intervals varying from seven 
weeks to thirty-four weeks following the end of treat- 
ment. The results of a recheck with seven additional 
daily post-treatment swabs indicated that fifteen of 
the nineteen individuals were still negative for pinworm 
ova at the aforementioned intervals after treatment. 
This result, as we were to learn later, was considerably 
better than that obtained when noninstitutionalized 
individuals were checked with post-treatment swabs 
beginning with the forty-second day after the end of 
the treatment. 

In addition to this check, we kept under contimious 
observation for periods varying between thirty-eight 
and fifty-three daj's after the end of treatment four 
patients who were swabbed either once or twice a day 
during this time. At the end of these periods these 
patients were negative for pinworm ova on swab 
examinations. 

The necessity of checking the validit}' of our 
assumption that the life cycle of the pinworm requires 
from fourteen to twenty-one days became apparent as 
the experiments progressed. If the parasite actually 
requires more than twenty-one da)"s to develop to 
maturity, -negative swabs taken prior to that time might 
give false information. Under such circumstances, 
young larvae not removed by the treatment might 
develop to maturity and ova from migrating worms 
would be deposited after the last swab examination had 
been made. Tims, in order to add to the critical value 
of our post-treatment checks, the post-treatment swabs 
on the remaining patients were started on the forty- 
second day after the end of the treatment. 

Naturally, tlie prolonged time element in this type of 
experiment with patients over whom we could exercise 
no semblance of control adds considerably to the pos- 
sibilities of reinfestation, since these patients were not 
hospitalized individuals but were outpatients who car- 
ried on their usual duties and maintained the customary 
routine of their lives. No doubt many .of them were 
subjected to reinfestation with pinworm ova and pos- 
sibly some of them acquired a reinfestation, in which 
event the positii-e observ’ations on the post-treatment 
swabs would not indicate failure of the treatment. The 
longer the period between the termination of the treat- 
ment and the post-treatment swabs, the more likelihood 
there would be that positive results indicated a reiii- 
festatiou and not failure of the treatment. 

Further tjeatment with enteric coated gentian -.10101 
tablets N. N. R. was carried out on nineteen additional 
patients (fourteen children and five adults) and for 
these patients the post-treatment swabs were started on 
the forty-second day following the completion of the 
treatment. These patients were given the same course 
of treatment, i. e. the gentian violet was administered 
in the same dosage as used previously and ivas given 
over a period of eight days, stopped for seven days 
and then repeated for an additional period of eight days. 
Of the nineteen patients eleven, or 58 per cent, were 
negative on the post-treatment swabs. 
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treatment with gentian violet tablets pro- 

^TDED WITH A WATER SOLUBLE COATING 
During the course of our experiments it had been 
occasionally reported to us that the stools of certain 
patients were not consistently colored by the dye during 
the course of treatment. In order to check on the 
disintegration of the tablets, all stools passed by five 
patients during the course of treatment were screened 
and it was found that these patients occasionally passed 
whole or incompletely disintegrated tablets. 

As a result, we were interested in the suggestion of 
Dr. John F. Kessel that we try a tablet provided with 
a new type of water-soluble coating. Since Dr. Kessel’s 
suggestion, the effectiveness of the new type of coating 
from the standpoint of timed disintegration of the 
tablets in the small intestine has been demonstrated 
radiographically by IVorton, Kenipf, Burrin and 
BihhinsN- 

The coating in question consists of the following 
ingredients in the proportions named ; stearic acid 55.5, 
carnauba wax 24,25, petrolatum 1.75, powdered agar 
13.9 and powdered elm bark 4.6. 

Gentian violet tablets furnished us by the manufac- 
turer were provided with coatings which permitted 
disintegration in two and one-quarter, four, four and 
one-half and five hours, respectively, Worton and his 
associates noted that the four and five-hour coated 
tablets invariably opened in the small intestine. We 
have found the four and one-half hour coated tablets 
to be as effective as any of the others and have pre- 
scribed tablets with this coating for persons of all ages. 
The preliminary results of these experiments were 
reported by Wright and Brady.-® 

A total of 121 persons have been treated with gentian 
violet tablets with the water soluble type of coating. 
Of these, fifty-three cases were incomplete, the remain- 
ing sixty-eight persons (fifty children and eighteen 
adults) having taken the prescribed number of tablets 
and having furnished the required number of post- 
treatment swabs. The dosage of gentian violet for these 


treatment with the water soluble type of tablet, altho«;h 
only sixty-eight furnished the necessarj’ number oi post- 
treatment swabs. Of the eight 3 '-eight patients fifty-one 
had no ill effects from the drug. In the remainder 
nausea was encountered twenty times, rcnjitiiig eleven, 
diarrhea nine, constipation two, dizziness one, lassitiide 
one and mild abdominal pain eleven. Three patienti 
suffering, respectively, from cholecystitis, car sickiie;; 
and whooping cough reported vomiting. These cases 
are not included in the foregoing summary although 
the gentian violet may have been an aggravating factor 
in bringing on the vomiting. 

All the reactions encountered may be attributed to 
an irritation of the gastrointestinal tract from the driit;, 
although the symptoms of headache, dizziness and 
lassitude may have been due to some absorption of the 
drug. In a dog giv'en 35.4 mg. of gentian violet daily 
for each kilogram of body weight we were able to 
recover from the urine on the twelfth to foiirteenili 
daj's a small amount of a red substance that gave 


Summary of Results of Treatment tn 224 Cases of Oxpnm 
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* Fifteen of nineteen cases in this .*en'cs were 
additional post-treatment swabs taken at intervals of seven 
four weeks after tlie end of the treatment. 

1 Treatment was discontinued tor one week between coursf-. 


cases was the same as that employed in tiie use of the 
enteric coated tablets. However, in this case the tablets 
were given one hour before meals. The treatment 
regimen consisted of two periods of eight days each, 
•separated by a rest period of seven days. Seven con- 
secutive daily swab examinations on tiiese sixty-eight 
persons beginning on the forty-second day after the 
completion of- the treatment showed fifty'-four, or 79 
per cent, to be freed from pinworms. 


REACTIONS ENCOUNTERED IN THE GENTIAN 
VIOLET TREATJIENT FOR PINWORMS 

We have encountered similar untoward effects with 
both t}'pes of tablet used in these experiments. A total 
of 182 patients took tiie entire course of treatment 
•witli the enteric coated tablets, although only* 156 
(shown in the table) furnished the required number 
of post-treatment swabs. Of the 182 patients, 114 
noticed no ill effects from the treatment. In the 
remainder, untoward symptoms occurred in the form 
of nausea thirty-four times, vomiting twenty-nine, 
diarrhea eighteen, constipation two, headache one, dizzi- 
ness three, lassitude two and mild abdominal pain 
twenty-one. A t otal of eighty-eight patients completed 
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chemical reactions of a rosaniline derivative. 
occurrences have never been noted with patients ire.i 
for pinworms. The pigment noted in the u 

the liver, spleen and kidneys of experimental ^ 

treated with relatively large doses of the drug may ■ 
been due to absorbed dye. However, there { 

no evddence to indicate that an appreciable ainm> 
the dye is absorbed with the dosage used ni tlie 
ment for pinworms. It was observed that ^ ... 
patients having reactions bad ill effects 
several days of treatment. Many of these 
were able to complete the treatment without i 
reaction even though there was no reduction 
dosage of the drug. In some cases it was 
to withhold treatment for a day or two or to rcf n 
dosage until the reactions subsided. All reaction^ 
temporary in nature. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS FOR CESTlAti VJOLF.T 

It has been our practice never to use gentian 
treatment for pinworm patients having a ; 

infestation with Ascaris liimbricoidcs until renio)'^ 
the ascarids. Little is known concerning the ac 
the drug on this parasite and we feared po.'.^imc i • , 
final ob.'triiction from the clumping of asc.'iri' ^ , 
as has been reported with some other d”**', 

We have not used gentian violet for ca.ses m 
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there might be cardiac, hepatic or renal dise^e of an 
appreciable degree. Disease of the gastrointestinal- tract 
is considered also to be a contraindication for gentian 
violet therapy. Abstinence from alcohol is recommended 
during the period of treatment. While in our experience 
small children have not reacted poorly to gentian violet, 
we have had a few cases of children under 3 years who 
have been unable to swallow the tablets without rup- 
turing tlie coating. In these cases we have had to resort 
to the use of enemas for the treatment of the pinworm 
infestation. 

THE TOXICITY OF GENTIAN VHOLET 

Faust noted that man and laboratory animals could 
tolerate daily oral doses up to 35 mg, per kilogram 
of body weight. The number of such doses tolerated 
was not stated. 

We have given gentian violet in gelatin capsules 
orally to fifteen rabbits and found the minimum lethal 
dose for this short series to be 22 mg. per kilogram of 
body weight given daily for six days. A dog given 
gentian violet in enteric coated tablets in a daily dose of 
35.4 mg. per kilogram of body weight survived treat- 
ment for eighteen days; another dog given 40.1 mg. of 
gentian violet per kilogram daily died after eighteen 
days of dosing. The maximum dose used for the treat- 
ment of pinworm infestation is about 3.5 mg. of gentian 
violet per kilogram of body weight daily for a total of 
sixteen days with a week’s rest between two eight-da)' 
courses. This amount is about one sixth of the mini- 
mum dose causing death in rabbits given the drug in 
gelatin capsules and about one tenth that for dogs given 
the dye in enteric coated tablets. 

In laboratory animals, gentian violet intoxication is 
manifested by anorexia, vomiting and diarrhea. With 
severe intoxication, these symptoms are followed by 
apathy and death. In the dog given 35.4 mg. of gentian 
violet per kilogram of body weight the erythrocyte 
count increased from 4,790,000 to 6,930,000 cells per 
cubic millimeter, the leukocyte count dropped from 
23,200 to 12,450 cells and the differential count 
remained about the same throughout the experiment 
with from 65 to 74 per cent neutrophilic polymor- 
phonuclear leukocytes. In the dog dying after eighteen 
days of dosing with 40.1 mg. of gentian violet per 
kilogram of body weight daily, the blood nonprotein 
nitrogen remained within normal limits until three days 
before death, when it began to rise rapidly. 

Experimental animals given gentian violet were 
grossly normal at autopsy except for a moderate con- 
gestion of the intestinal mucosa and evidences of dehy- 
dration. 'Micro.scoiMcally the liver and spleen of our 
experimental animals generally showed a moderate 
degree of congestion and in most cases the cells in 
the liver, spleen and kidneys showed tlic inclusion of a 
granular pigment; several animals showed a slight 
hydroiiic degeneration of the epithelium of the con- 
voluted tubules of the outer renal cortex.-'* 
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The accompanying table presents the results of the 
224 cases comprising the various series of treatments. 
It will be seen that there was jiracticallv no difference 
m the perccnl.tge of efficacy between the ten-dav treat- 
ment and the sixteen-day treatment with post-treatment 
swabs taken between the tenth and twentv-first davs 
after the end of treatment in the former and between 
the iourteenth and twenty-first dars in the latter. 
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Theoretically it might be expected that the sixteen-day 
treatment would result in a greater percentage of 
cures for the reason that the total period covered is 
twenty-three days, including the seven-day rest period 
between courses. Compared to the ten-day treatment 
period, this period would provide more time for the 
desiccation of ova in the patient's surroundings and 
reduce the chance of reinfestation. It is possible that a 
larger scries of cases treated over a period of sixteen 
days might show an advantage in this regimen over 
that of tiie ten-day treatment. 

The efficacy of the enteric coated tablets in nineteen 
cases in which post-treatment swabs were started on 
the forty-second day after the end of the treatment was 
only 58 per cent. We have discussed previously the 
possibility of reinfestation in these cases and it seems 
probable that some of the positive cases may represent 
reinfestations. 

A total of fifty-four, or 79 per cent, of sixty-eight 
cases treated with the water soluble coated tablets were 
negative on post-treatment swab examinations. In all 
these cases, tliese swabs were taken between the forty- 
second and forty-eighth days after the end of the 
treatment. The efficacy of these tablets may thus be 
compared directly with tliat in the nineteen cases treated 
with the talilets provided with the enteric coating. The 
comparison would ajipear to be favorable to the former 
type of tablet. However, critical consideration of the 
data indicates that the chance variations in the two 
percentages of efficacy overlap; consequently a com- 
parison would have to be based on a much larger series 
of cases in the two groups before valid conclusions could 
be drawn. 

There is no practical method for determining the 
degree of infestation in pinworm cases, and the NIH 
swab gives no clue as to the number of worms har- 
bored. However, impressions of the degree of the infes- 
tation are gained by the history of the frequency of 
migrations and the number of swabs found positive in 
a long series. With these impressions in mind, it has 
appeared to us that the persons with ligliter degrees 
of infestation are cured more easily than those harbor- 
ing large numbers of pinworms, a number that mav 
reach into the thousands. Theoretically, Iieavy pinwonn 
infestations would involve the presence of large num- 
bers of developing larvae in tlie upper intestinal tract. 
These larvae are more difficult to remove than arc adult 
worms and it ajipears that some of the failures of 
gentian violet to eradicate Iieavy pinworm infestations 
are due to the failure of the drug to remove the numer- 
ous developing forms. 

SUMMARY 

E.xperimental treatment with gentian violet adminis- 
tered in repeated oral doses has been completed on a 
total of 224 individuals ; tliese patients were treated on 
a familial basis, each member of the family having been 
examined for pinworms and all infested individuals 
having been treated simultaneously witli the view of 
eliminating at one time all sources of infestation within 
the houseliokl. A case history was obtained aiul a 
physical examination made on each individual to deter- 
mine wlicthcr contraindications for the treatment were 
present. Pinworm diagno.ses were made by means of 
the IsIH cellophane tipped anal swab, while c.xamina- 
tions for otiicr helminth ova were made on .stool sampic.s 
by mean.s of one of the flotation technics. The do.sngc 
of ilic drug lor adults was two 32 mg. tablets three 
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times a day before meals and for children 10 nw. a dav 

mLl -1 apparent (not chronological) age the 

total daily amount of the drug for children being Ivid2 

uis checked bvtr^^' efficiency of the treatment 
nncf f r ^ the use of seven consecutive daily NIH 

stsrs 

One scrip of 107 patients received enteric coated 
gentian violet tablets N. N. R. dailj^ for a period of 
tpi consecutive days. Post-treatment swabs taken in 
these cases from ten to twenty-one days after the com- 
pletion of the treatment indicated that ninety-seven or 
91 per cent, were negative for pinworms. ’ 

1 hirty patients were treated with enteric coated 

rest foi seven davs and were then treated for an addi- 
tional period of eight days. Of these thirty patients 
wenty-seven, or 90 per cent, were negative on po7t- 
tieatment swab examinations taken between the four- 
teenth and twenty-first days following the end of the 
treatment. 

The third pries involved the treatment of nineteen 
individuals with enteric coated tablets over a period of 
sixtpn days with a week’s rest between the eight-day 
tieatment periods. Of these patients eleven, or 58 per 
rent, were negatn'e on post-treatment swab examina- 
tions made from the forty-second to the fort\'-eighth 
day following the end of the treatment. 

In the fourth series sixty-eight patients were treated 
with gentian violet tablets provided with a water soluble 
coating designed for disintegration in the small intes- 
tiire at apipoximately four and one-half hours after 
administration. These patients were given the sixteen- 
day treatment with the usual seven dai’s rest period 
between two eight-day courses. The tablets ivere given 
one hour before ineals. Fift3'-four, or 79 per cent, of 
the sixt3'-eight patients were negative for pinworm ova 
mi sei^eii consecutive daily post-treatment swabs taken 
from the forty-second to the forty-eighth day followiiw 
the end of the treatment. 

A certain percentage of the treated patients suffered 
leptions in the form of nausea, vomiting, diarrhea and 
abdominal pain but the reactions were of a temporary 
nature and quickly subsided when the dosage of the 
chug was reauced or the treatment was discontinued 
tor a period of a c]a3' or two. 

Contraindications for the use of gentian violet include 
conromitant infestations with Ascaris lumbricoides, 
nioclci'cite to scveie cardiac, hepatic or renal disease 
alcohol and diseases of the gastrointestinal tract. 

The minimum lethal dose of gentian violet for rab- 
bits was 22 mg. per kilogram of body weight dailv 
for a period of six days. One dog tolerated a dose of 
35.4 mg. per kilogram daily for eighteen days. No 
pathologic tissue changes hai'e been found to account 
for the death of experimental animals succumbing to 
the administration of gentian violet. 

Gentian violet was found to be eminently superior 
to some and superior to all the other methods'of tlierapv 
tested under' similar conditions and checked 63^ the same 
technic. Because of its relative cheapness, its ease of 
administration and its relativeh' high degree of efficaej-, 
the drug is apparenth- of greater value than arc other 
known drugs for the treatment of pinwonn infestation 
in families in which 1113113' individuals mar' be infested 
and in which simultaneous treatment of all infested 
individuals appears to be necessarv for the control of 
the condition. 


^ND RICHTER 
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A GREAT CRAVIXG FOR SALT BV .A CHILD IVIIII 
CORTICO-ADREXAL IXSUFFICIE.NCV 

Lahso.v Wilkiks, M.D., a.vd Curt P. Eiciiter, Pu.D. 
Baltimore 

_ special^ food cravings or aversions have received onlv fa-r: 
interest in modern medicine and have been almost Mi.'o 
neglected m modern nutrition. This is due to the pronV.; 

that appetite cannot be trusted as a guide to the pi';<r 
selection of foods. Results of e.xperimeiits on rats iisiiij I'ri 
self-selection technic indicate, on the contrary, that a vcfi ri -i 
iciationsliip exists between appetite and nutritional nerii «’ 
minerals and vitamins, as well as of fats, carSohydratcj jt! 
proteins. In human beings there are only a few instmeej id.s: 
throw light on the relationsliip between appetite and dietary 
needs. Davis i reported that when very young normal cliiHro 
were given free access to a large number of natural foods tley 
made selections which resulted in normal grmvtli and devdop- 
nient. She also reported that a child with vitamin A dclicicKy 
took^ large amounts of cod liver oil and thereby caused t'a 
deficiency symptoms to disappear. 

During the past year we Iiad occasion to make in this lio-pad 
a clinical observation which demonstrates in a veiy slAlr; 
way the close relationship between appetite and nutritiori 
needs. The endocrinologic aspects and the full medical liiilorT 
of this case have been reported in detail by Wilkins, Flefech 
niaim and Howard.- The following data were taken fromll'‘df 
history ; 

REPORT OF CASE 

D. W., a boy aged Sj/i years, admitted to the Harriett Ij^ 
Home for Children, showed a marked development ci k” 
secondary sex organs. His penis and testes were as larftc aj 
those of a 32 year old boy. The prostate was fairly wH 
developed ; spermatogenesis was absent. Over the pubis tbcR 
was a rather abundant growth of long dark hair. The WU 
was deep and the laryngeal cartilage was as prominent as tw< 
of a full grown man. 

The skin on his scalp and body had a slightly brownish hm 
the alveoli of the nipples were pigmented and the gums over t-' 
upper incisors showed a patch of brownish' pigmentation. 

His blood bad a low sodium and a high nonprotcin nitre;'- 
content. Other physical observations were negative. 

In the hospital the boy did not seem to he cspcciahj 
He behaved like a very defective child, growling and srarh-j 
in an incoherent manner when attempts were made to c-va® - 
iiim. He was offered the regular ward diet. His 3p!>ct(- 
was poor and Jie ate but little of the food. When 
Avere forced, he vomited on several occasions. Seven cv’ 
after admission he suddenly died. 

Postmortem examination revealed that both adrenals 
large. There was hyperplasia of the androgenic or I’''-'^'C 
zone cells, with marked diminution of the normal cortical cc-^- 
Tfte testes were composed of similar cells crowding o'"! (• 
seminiferous tubules. Otherwise no pathologic changes n'-^ 
found. The precocious development of the secondary male 
characteristics was thought to be due to the embryonic byi;‘(' 
plasia of the androgenic zone of the adrenal. It appeared UJ; 
death from adrenal insufhcicncy resulted from dcstructica '• 
the electrolyte-controlling elements of the adrenal coric.':. 

One of the interesting features of tin’s case was the 
of a great craving for salt. After his death it was k-a^' 
that from the age of 12 months the child had eaten 
large quantities. In addition, he had been given sali ne 

These ohserv.Tlions form ji.-irt of a study of the 
mwes on Appetite,’' supportet! by the Committee on Keiearc.. 
ennoJofiy of the XAtionnl Kescarch Counn'L , 

From the Harriett T-anc Ifome for Chlfflren and the '.y 

hahoTntory, Ileno* J’hjpps r.^ychiatric Clinic, John* / ... 

* Hirt {»y Ncvitr ’ 




1. Davi«, Clara M.; SeJf Selection of J3irt {»y Ncvily 
Am. J. Di*. Child- 30; 651 (Oct-) 192Z. 

Wiflsin*. FJei<chmarin, and Howard. /• 
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everj' second or third day because of constipation. Subsequently 
a full account was obtained from the parents concerning the 
onset and development of this cravdng. The following letter, 
which is one of the most e.xtraordinao' documents on behavior 
on record, was written by the parents in response to a few 
questions regarding their child's special appetites: 


"Dear Dr. ; 

“Since receiving your letter it has been on my mind constantly 
to remember as nearly as possible the correct answers to all 
of your questions. We want to thank you for your very nice 
letter and are glad to help in any way we can. 

"Some of the things I am writing you I know are not direct 
answers to your questions, but indirectly^ I feel that they may 
be of some help to you and perhaps c.-cplain how we had studied 

D and his peculiarities. Of course, in the beginning we 

knew that he was very sick, but did not know his true condition 
or what to c.vpect. 

"We had such a hard time trying to find milk to agree with 
him that I remembered exactly when each kind was changed ; 
but when he first started eating salt I didn’t think it was so 
important until later when he started craving it. 

“With his feeding problems we only gave one new food at 
a time and took particular notice of the reaction it had on 
him. At six months we still didn’t have any one milk to agree 
with him for any length of time except mother’s milk. At 

this time Dr. told us to start giving him strained vegetable 

soup and beef broth. He liked it, but as soon as it touched 
his tongue he would gag and bring up everything he had in 
his stomach unless I made it very thin with the beef broth. 
.About a month later we started giving him strained vegetables ; 
but, no matter what it was, he would bring it all up imme- 
diately unless it was very thin, practically liquid. At this 
time the doctor told us to give him crackers and zwieback; 
but as soon as he got any crumbs or little pieces of food on 
his tongue he would gag and bring up evep’thing else. I 
would keep trying him from time to time thinking that perhaps 
the next time he would do better. 

“When he was around a year old he started licking all the 
salt off the crackers and always asked for more. He didn’t 
say any words at this time, but he had a certain sound for 
everything and a way of letting us know what he wanted. 
This was the first we had noticed his wanting the crackers 
or salt. Finally he started chewing the crackers ; but he only 
chewed them until he got the salt off, then ho would spit them 
out. He did the same with bacon, but he didn't swallow the 
pieces. When he was about sixteen months old, crackers were 
tlic first food he chewed and swallowed; but it was quite a 
while after that before he would chew up and eat a whole 
cracker. He would usually ju.st make a mess of them eating 
the salt off. 


“In an effort to try to find a food that he would like well 
enough to chew up and swallow, we gave him a taste of 
I>raclically everything. So, one evening during supper, when 
lie was about eighteen months old, we used some salt out of 
the shaker on some food. He wanted some, too. We gave 
him just a few grains to taste, thinking he wouldn't like it; 
but he ate it and asked for more. Tliis was the beginning 
of his showing that he really craved salt, because this one 
time was all it took for him to learn what was in the shaker. 
For a few days after that, when I would feed him his dinner 
alone at noon, he would keep crying for something that wasn't 
on the table and always pointed to the cupboard. I didn’t 


think of the salt, so I held him up in front of the cupboar 
to see what he wanted. He picked out the salt at once; an 
in order to see what he would do with it, I let him have i 
He poured some out and ate it hy dipping his finger in i 
.After this he wouldn't cat any food without having the sal 
too. I would purposely let it off the table and even hide ; 
from him until I could ask the doctor about it. For it sceme 
to us like he ate a terrible lot of plain salt. But when 1 aske 

Dr, about it, be said. ‘Let him have it. It won’t liui 

bim.’ So we gave it to him and never tried to stop it alu 
gethcr. After we gave it to Iiim all the time be usually didn 
.ask for it with his dinner; but he wouldn’t cat his bfeakfa- 
or supper without n. He rc.all.v cried for if and acted lili 

’ o in. '"'dmarily wouldn’t touch h 

would cat all right if I added more salt to them. He wou! 
mke the shaker and pour some out on his plate and eat i 
with his finger but we a Ways tried to keep him from gettin 
what we thought would be too much (or him. He never di 
care much tor zwiciiack. toast or bread or for cooked wSfoe 
but be did like raw potatoes, raw carrots, celery t^atoc 

if T didn't^ foods if lie could dip Ui’cm in sal 
a 1 didrit gne it to hmi, he always asked for it. .At eightec 


months he was just starting to say a few words, and salt was 
among the first ones. We had found that practically' every tmug 
he liked real well was salty, such as crackers, pretzels, potato 
chips, olives, pickles, fresh fish, salt mackerel, crisp bacon and 
most ’foods and vegetables if I added more salt. We never 
tried to force him to eat a food; I always tried to prepare 
the same food in a way that he would like it. Spinach and 
green beans were his favorite vegetables. By' letting him taste 
different foods he learned to like quite a variety, although he 
was three vears old before he really ate a good meal by chewing 
it and swallowing it. In the meantime, I kept feeding him 
strained foods with the beef broth. ... As he grew older 
and ate better, he very seldom brought up his meals any more. 
But he always wanted a lot of vegetable juice on his foods 
before he would eat them. If I didn’t give it to him, he would 
ask for it and would cat everything good; but he wanted the 
salt too. By the time he was three years, I could reason 
with him and make him understand when he had enough of 
anything. At the time we had no idea as to the amount of 
salt he ate, or what the result would be if he didn't have it; 
but we have measured it now and would say that he ate 
between three quarters to one teaspoon of plain table salt a 
day ill addition to all his foods being saltier than ours. If 
he ate a food without it, I let him go; but if he wanted more 
salt in it, I added a little more. Afany times I tried to make 
bim think I added it, but he always knew the difference with 
the first taste. Some days he may have had a little more or 
less than the amoimt stated, which is, as wc would judge, the 
average. 

“He would not eat anything sweet, though. Mostly every- 
thing with much sugar in it he would either bring back up 
or just rvoiddiit cat it. He would not cat cereal with sugar 
and milk on it. I would always strain his cereal into his glass 
of milk and let him drink it. Wheaties, or any small amoimt 
of dry cereal I tried to give him, he would not eat with sugar 
and milk but wanted it dry with salt sprinkled on. He did not 
like candy', cake, custards, puddings, etc. He did eat a little 
ice cream or jello. 

“He was a very observing baby and, even in liis sickly con- 
dition, started noticing pictures in books when he was six- 
months old. He always liked books, and- wc would read to 
him quite a lot. When he was .about two years old he began 
reading the pictures liimself. He would get out one book after 
another and never seemed to grow tired of reading them. 
Many times he surprised us by knowing and recognizing things 
in the pictures we hadn’t even noticed. .And by the time' he 
was three and a half he knew a few words by sight. '\Vlten 
he was two and a half he loved to hunt for the attractive 
pictures of the good foods in the niagaziiics. He learned to 
know what all the foods were and made believe he ate theiii. 
It was surprising to ns to see bow this improved his appetite 
at meal time, for it was at this time that he st.arfed cliewing 
In’s foods better and acted like lie really enjoyed them. Another 
thing that licljied him learn to eat was because he became 
interested in cooking. Many times he would play for an hour 
or more nwking believe he was cooMiig his Daddy’s supper 
and imagining all kinds of foods he was cooking. 

“There was no other one food that he seemed to crave like 
salt, except water. Many people seemed to think this was 
because he ate so much salt, but he liked lots of water to 
drmk from the time lie was four months old. .At six months 
if wc showed him a bottle of water and one of milk, he would 
take the water m preference to the milk cverv time. iAiid 
m studying him we found that by giving him ‘lots of water 
he would be able to belch easier and so keep his milk down 
better. He learned to know himself that it helped him. As 
soon as he knew what the word ‘water’ meant, he, would 
cry for it every time he heard the word mentioned. And 
when he saw the river or the ocean, he ahvavs tliougbt be 
bad to have some to drink until we were finally able to explain 
to him that rt wasn’t drinking water. But up until the lime 
we took him up there he still wanted water every time he 
saw anybody dsc drink it. He always asked for it many times 
between meals; and if there was water on the table at meal 
time he would rather drink it than cat his meal. And if we 
let him drink and eat too much without making him stop to 
belch in between, his food would come back up almost every’ 
time. Also, if wc let him cry much, he could not keep anything 
ill his stomach. 

“At home he acted and played the sanie as any perfectly 
normal child. But the doctor had told us not to take him 
anywhere among people because of contracting contagiou.s dis- 
eases, which he didn't think D could pull through. The 

result was that he was afraid of strangers ; and when we 
brought him up there it was the first time that he was among 
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complete strangers and strange surroundings. We had never 
been away from him ourselves before. Either my husband or 
i were always with him to take care of him. 

I hope that I have answered all of your questions satisfac- 
tonly and also that at least part of what I have written will 
be of some help to you. In order to remember the answers 
^ nearly correct as possible, it was necessary for me to recall 
whole life. If there is anything at all that I have 
omitted don t hesitate to let us know. We will be glad to 
answer It if we can. As for the different kinds of milks we 
gave him and the age wlien each one was changed, also his 
growth and development, I had those recorded on the backs 
of the pictures I sent you sometime after we returned from 
up there. 

Hoping we have been able to help you in your studies and 
perhaps some children in the future, we are, 

“Yours very truly, 

“Mr. axd Mrs. .” 

COMMENT 

The full significance of the craving for salt by this child 
can be obtained from a review of our knowledge of salt craving 
by adrenalectomized animals. 

It is well known that in rats kept on the ordinary stock diets 
symptoms of insufficiency develop and the rats die within ten 
to fifteen days after adrenalectomy. Death occurs largely 
because of the excessive loss of sodium chloride in the urine 
and the resulting changes in the internal osmotic conditions.” 
It is known that the survival time can be increased and the 
mortality rate decreased by increasing the salt content of the 
food until it approximates the amount of salt lost in the urine. 
Further, it was shown that when adrenalectomized rats have 
access to salt in a container separate from the food they will 
ingest large amounts of salt and, as a consequence, keep them- 
selves alive and free from symptoms of insufficiency.'* Some 
of the rats ingested from fifteen to twenty times as much of 
a 3 per cent salt solution thirty days after adrenalectomy as 
they had in the last ten day preoperative period. That the 
increased salt appetite depended on the loss of the adrenals 
was demonstrated by the observation that adrenals successfully 
implanted to the anterior chamber of the eyes caused the 
craving to disappear entirely. 

This increased craving for salt manifested by adrenalecto- 
mized rats is not an isolated instance of a mineral or food 
craving which is closely related to dietary needs. We ® have 
reported that parathyroidectomized rats have an increased 
appetite for calcium, magnesium and strontium salts, which are 
known to decrease parathyroid tetany, and that they have a 
decreased appetite for phosphorus. We found also that pregnant 
and lactating rats given free access to a large selection of 
minerals, vitamins, purified (or nearly purified) fats, proteins 
and carbohydrates, all -in separate containers, make selections 
in accordance with their needs. They increased their intake of 
calcium, phosphorus, protein and fat. 

There can be little doubt, then, that with his increased salt 
craving the year old boy with deficient adrenal cortical 
tissue made an ettort to maintain a normal internal salt balance. 
Apparently' he started as early as eleven months after birth. 
During the two and one half years previous to his entrance 
to the hospital he must have kept himself alive by eating large 
amounts of salt. In the hospital he was not given free access 
to salt but was given the regular ward diet, which contains 
the normal, amount of salt and, as a result, died suddenly. 

The basis' for special cravings has not yet been established. 
We do not know whether the adrenalectomized rats cat large 
amounts of salt because the ingestion of salt makes them feel 
better or because their taste for salt has changed— in other 
words, that in their salt deficient state they become chemo- 
tropically attracted to salt. In favor of the latter view is the 
observation that adrenalectomize d rats have a greatly decreased 

V I ocb R F-' Proe- Soc. Exper. Biol. & .Mod. SO: SOS (March) 
lou' Harrop G. A.; Soffer. L. J.; Ellsworth. Ktad, and Tr^chcr. 
1933. Har^P. ^^33 ^ and Krick. 

t“ Pr^ S«. &cpcr. Biol, fi: Med. 21:228 (Nov.) 1933 

a Richter C P- Am. J. Ph.vsiol. 115:155 (March) 1936. 

-■ F- wr’ r p’ and Eckert J. F.: Endocrinology 21: aO (Jan.) 
,937; "'ilchfer. C.k and let rt.' J.' F^ Am. J. M. Sc. 10S:9 (Jnl.v) 
1939. 
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threshold^ for salt. They distinguish distilled water from si'; 
solution in a 1 ; 33,000 concentration, while normal rats doe:.; 
make this distinction until the salt solution reaches a concc- 
tration of 1 ; 2,000.® Such minimal amounts of salt as are 
received in drinking a few cubic centimeters of a l;33,(ii) 
solution could not possibly have any physiologic effect. This 
boy also showed a positive reaction to salt when he first tadd 
it in pure form in very small quantities on the top oi sob 
crackers. It is not readily conceivable that such a small amow.; 
of salt could have had any detectable effect on his (Icficiercy 
condition. 

SUMMARY 

A boy aged 3A years with deficient adrenal cortical lis'c;, 
manifesting various symptoms of adrenal in.sufficiency, had i 
marked craving for salt. On the basis of observations mad; 
on adrenalectomized rats, it would seem that this boy, liv 
increasing his salt intake, kept himself alive for at. least tso 
and one half years. 


A NEW 


TUBE FOR 
EMPVEMA 


USE IN THE TREAT.MENT OF 
By OPEN DRAINAGE 


Leon J. Leahy. M.D., Buffalo 

It appears to be generally accepted that cases of cnipyeau 
must be individualized and the proper treatment instituiui t' 
meet the conditions present. The chief factors innucncii’n' ihs 
are the age of the patient, the character of the exudate and llz 
presence of complications. In most large scries it is 
that the vast majority of cases require ‘open drainag't 
other methods as aspiration and closed drainage being rcscriw 
for the instances in which it is felt that the open method is cilwi 
unsafe or not warranted. At times one of these procciiwcs 
is used as a preliminary measure before establishing cP'i' 
drainage. 

In instituting and maintaining open drainage I have encoaii' 
tered several difficulties which, altl.ough of a minor nature, coti^ 
easily contribute to chronicity or recurrence if they were m 
recognized early or handled properly. The first of 
to do with the prevention of the tube from either^ slippiui! 
the pleural cavity or coming out with the dressing. 
through the tube are satisfactory only until such time as ' 
slough through the skin. A safety pin inserted tlirmi? ' '■ 
tube and held to the chest wall with adliesive tape 
Me makeshift. However, the strips become readily '“''.'J, 
the moisture from drainage and irrigations, thus a o" 

the tube to sbl' out o 
the pleural cavity uv 
le.ss care is c.vcrciH' ■ 
As the inner cud c. 
the sinus closes scry 
readily after Ihe 'O 

of tlie tube lias coivc 

out of the pleural 
ity. rcintroductio" 
the lube is often >•- 

sati.'i/actory. Theu'^ 
problem bas to 
with the inner eu'l v 
the tube; it «" 
be alloucci to project into tlie pleural cavity for ^ 

1 or 2 inches, and with the use of modern guni ruhiicr 

difficult to recognize this fact even on the F'Px., i; 

substance. I f™ * . 


by 



Fifj. 1. — Tube and flaiincs bent Joruiird 
for introduction into the pleural cavity. 


it IS 
without 


the 


to recognize 
injection of an 


OpailUC SUo:5t.i..^v. - ; . 

the end of the tube is not at the level of the pancia p 
the portion of the pleural cavity about the dramatre^ ._ 
not kept emptied. This is in spite of secondary j, 

in the sides of the tube, as these seem to become F 3 ,,-! 
fibrin or granulations. There is the added factor of 
morbidity because the lung in reexpanding conics m ^ ‘ , 

with the end of the tube, and I feel tliat the si>ced of rcc.xp*' 

6. Richter, C. 7\: Endocrinology 2-1:^367 (M.rrch) c.l.-.t 

From ilic Department of Surjrcry, L‘n»ver*Ji> o. I*’-”- 
Metlicine. , . . . ^ ^ 9 - 

The instrument is matie uy the Gror^c P. I ^ '■ 

Philaticiphia. 
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is slowed up from this point onward and a small residual pocket 
is left which is not obliterated until the tube is entirely with- 
drawn from the pleural caviti'. The possibility of pressure 
necrosis on the surface of the lung from contact with the tube 
with resultant bronchopleural fistula or bleeding is likewise 
present. Finally, to accomplish irrigation of the empyemic 
cavity it is necessary either to introduce a second tube or to 
irrigate through the large tube. The former method is rather 
inconvenient and the latter method often serves to wash large 
plugs of fibrin back into the pleural cavity. 

To overcome the difficulties mentioned, I have designed a 
tube for open drainage which has been entirely satisfactory 
in my hands. This tube is of sufficient caliber to provide 



Fig. 2. — A, cross section showing tube in position with rclntionslup of 
the inner end to the pariet.nl pleura. B, appearance of the outer end with 
pin in place and wound closed. C, cross section showing tube in position 
following reexpansion of the lung. 


adequate drainage for even thick fibrin and has a small tube 
incorporated for secondary irrigations. There arc two fie.xible 
rubber flanges on the inner end, which prevent the tube from 
slipping out of the pleural cavity. In addition they keep the 
point of drainage at the level of the parietal pleura, thereby 
allowing the lung to rce.vpand to the chest wall without striking 
the tube and also obviating the danger of pressure necrosis 
on the pulmonary surface. The safety pin is put tlirough the 
lube at the skin level and in this manner the tube is made 
sell retaining and consequently cannot slip into or out of the 
pleural cavity. No adlicsive tape is necessary, and the only 
sutures used are interrupted sutures, employed to approximate 
the edges of the wound. Owing to the variation in thickness of 
the chest wall, depending on the site of ojscration and the 
build of individual, the safely pin has proved th« most satis- 
factory handling of this problem. This tube is easily introduced, 
as the flanges are flexible and the gussets cut in the sides’ 
.allow them to be bent forward. These al.so permit easy with- 
drawal following reexpansion of the lung. There is no necessity 
for removal of the lube until the empyemic cavity is obliterated. 


SU.M.M.VKV 


.\ new tube for open drainage in empyema is presented which 
has the following advantages : 

1. It i> easily introduced and withdrawn, 
d. It is self re!.aining. 


. 1 . It can be reused many times. 

4. ft has adequate provision for sccondarv 
out the use of another tube. 


irrigations with- 


.. The inner end oi the tube is flush with the chest v 
therefore allowing more satisfactory drainage of the plei 
caiiti and complete rcexiiansion of the lung and obviating 
ibn^cr of pressure necrosis 
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SCANLAN-MORRIS OXYGEN REGULATORS 
ACCEPTABLE 

Distributor: The Scanlan-ltlorris Company, llladison, Wis. 

Manufacturer: The Bastian-Blessing Company, Cliicago. 

Designed to meter the flow of oxygen, the Scanlan-Morris 
Oxygen Regulators are applicable to anesthesia apparatus, 
oxygen tents, nasal catheters and any similar o.xygen therapy 
chambers. The numbers of the models distributed by Scanlan- 
Morris are A1473, A1474 and A1475, and these are designated 
by Bastian-Blessing as 0-6121, G-6161 and T-6162 respectively. 

The model A1473 is a single stage regulator provided in 
different sizes and with various types of flow-indicating and 
control units. The larger sizes provide greater durability and 
accuracy of control. The gas may enter the inlet of the regu- 
lator at varying pressures up to 2,000 pounds. The gas is 
released at the outlet by turning a screw until the gage con- 
nected to the expansion chamber of the regulator registers the 
desired flow. The valve on the outlet is so regulated by a spring 
and diaphragm that any desired volume of gas at a fixed pres- 
sure can be obtained. Vent lioies are provided to release 
pressure in the event of the failure of the diaphragm. The 
regulator bonnets are also built with a shearing edge that cuts 
the diaphragm and allows the gas to escape before any danger- 
ous excess pressure can build up. 

The model A1474 is a double stage regulator equipped witli a 
dial type. Bourdon tube, liter-flow indicating gage, which is 
calibrated in liters per minute from 0 to IS against a fixed 
orifice of discharge. A simple discharge outlet permits the dis- 
charge only of the volume of gas indicated on the flow meter. 

The model A1475 is also a double stage regulator but is 
equipped with a Thorpe tube flow indicator, consisting of a 
vertical tube of resinous plastic material highly resistant to 
fracture. A stainless steel flow ball indicates the relative volume 
of o.xygen discharge against a calibrated plate, which is fi.xed 
to the reinforcing sleeve around the Thorpe tube. To facilitate 
the adjustment for various volumes of flow, the inlet of the 
Thorpe tube is provided with a restrictive orifice which acts as 
a choke. This device is also equipped with a spring valve 
by-pass, permitting a direct discharge of oxygen from the regu- 
lator to the outlet without passing through the flow indicator. 
This is to provide oxygen more r.apidly in cases of emergency. 

Both of the two-stage models are available with and without 
by-pass valves. In both models the variation in flow is accom- 
plished directly by varying the pres- 
sure against restricting orifices. The 
discharge pressure beyond the orifices 
in all cases is nominally at atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

When the gas pressure is regulated 
in two stages, the first stage pressure 
setting is fixed at the factory to de- 
liver gas at a pressure of ISO pounds 
to the second stage. This setting 
allows an adjustable delivery range 
from 0 to 75 pounds from the outlet 
of the unit. By entirely releasing or 
removing the adjusting screw at the 
first stage, one reduces the flow to 
the second stage from 150 to 75 
pounds. This permits a greater sen- 
sitivity to the new 0 to 55 pounds 
delivery range provided by the second stage adjustment. Posi- 
tively connected seat and diaphragm assemblies arc employed in 
a iiozde type first stage and a stem tj-pe second stage, in which 
neither stage depends on springs to shut off the gas. Tlic claim 
is made that a positively constant delivery pressure is maintained 
as the cylinder pressure diminishes from 2.000 down to about 
45 pound.s, permitting the use of approximately 98 per cent of the 
container! gas in a cylinder without readjusting the flow rate. 



Scanlan-Morris Oxj^cn 
Iief^u)ators, 

Model 1475. 
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A filtering device is incorporated in the inlet, consisting of 
two cylindric sections of monel mesh screen between which is 
an inert filtering compound. This is to eliminate destructive 
wear on the seat by preventing the entrance of finely divided 
particles of dirt. Located between the first and second stages 
is a spring-loaded safety relief valve, which is set to function 
at 300 pounds pressure to protect the inlet of the second stage 
against possible excess pressure coming from the first stage in 
the event that the first stage did not close off at 150 pounds 
pressure. The firm states further that, if anything should 
happen to the safety device, the first stage is so built that it 
can withstand 2,000 pounds pressure. In order to substantiate 
the efficiency of the regulator in maintaining a constant delivery 
pressure with a lowering of the cylinder pressure, the firm sub- 
mitted comparative curves for this regulator and six other 
competitive regulators, v One group of tests was made with the 
delivery pressure set at S pounds and a second group with the 
delivery set at approximately 1^ pounds (the weight of a 
50 inch column of water). In all cases the regulator under 
consideration gave a straight-line curve down to about the last 
50 pounds pressure in the cylinder. 

The regulators were submitted for a Council investigation, 
from which it was determined that they are well constructed 
and satisfactory. The flow meter is sufficiently accurate for 
clinical use at the indicated liter levels. It appeared to hold a 
given indicated rate of flow over long periods of time. 

In view of the foregoing report, the Council on Physical 
Therapy voted to accept the Scanlan-Morris O.xygen Regulators 
for inclusion on the Council’s list of accepted devices. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
SULFATHIAZOLE AND SULFA- 
METHYLTHIAZOLE 

Follossinc. the introduction op sulfapyridine it was to be 

EXPECTED THAT RESEARCH LABORATORIES WOULD PREPARE OTHER DERIVA* 
TIYES , OF SULFANILAMIDE FOR PURPOSES OF INVESTIGATION. RECENTLY 
THERE' hAvE BEEI.V REPORTS THAT TWO DERIVATIVES IN PARTICVLAK, 
SULFATHIAZOLE (2 (PARA-AMINO-BENZENE-SULPONAMIDO) THIAZOLE) AND 
SULrAMETHYLTHlAZOLE (2( PARA'AMINO-BENZENE-SUtrONAMIDO) ^-METHYL- 
THIAZOLE) GIVE SOME PROMISE OF THERAPEUTIC MERIT. THE COUNCIL 
HAS NOT GIVEN CONSIDERATION TO THE ACCEPTAlJI LITY OF THE NAMES 
SULFATHIAZOLE AND SULFAMETIIYLTHIAZOLE. ThE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
HAS SUCH INTEREST IN SULFANILAMIDE AND ITS DERIVATIVES THAT 

Dr. Perrin H. Long was asked if he would prepare a preliminary 

REPORT ON THESE TWO SUBSTANCES. ThE CoU.VCiL CONCURS WITH HIS 
CONCLUSIONS AND EXPRESSES ITS APPRECIATION OF Dr. Lonc’s AID. 

The two preparations have not been licensed by the Food and 
Drug Administration for sale in interstate commerce (as new 
drugs). This gives opportunity for the siedical profession to 
be informed about the drugs before they are EXPLOITEV. NO FIRM 
HAS SUBMITTED THESE DRUGS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE COUNCIL. 
The Council AzyovTEV Dr. 'Lonc*s report and has avtoorizev its 
PUBLICATION AS A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Paul '^^icnoLAs Leech, Secretary. 


THIAZOLE DERIVATIVES OF 
SULFANILAMIDE 

SULFATHIAZOLE AXD SULFAilETHYLTIIIAZOLE 

PERRIN H. LONG, 5I.D. 

li.^LTIMORE 

Recently, Fosbinder and V'alter ^ have described the 
preparation of certain sulfanilamide derivatives of 
lieteroc 3 -clic amines. Among these compounds were 
described sulfanilamide derivatives of the thiazole 
series, namely 2 - para-nitro - benzenesulfonamido - 4- 
methylthiazofe, 2-N^-acetylsulfaniIamido-4-methylthia- 
zole. 2-N'‘-acetyJsu]fanilamidothiazole, 2-sulfanilanii_do- 
4-methylthiazole and 2-sulfan ilamidothiazole. Similar 

From the BioIosiciJ Division, Johns HopWns University School of 

^'"j'.'F^hinder. E. J.. .-md Waller, I. A.: Sulfanilamido Dodvatives of 
Ileterocj'clic Amine*, J. Am. Chem. See. 61:-0.>- (Aug.) 19. . 


compounds have been synthesized by Lott and Bcrgek* 
Two of these compounds; siilfathiazole (2(para-ammn- 
benzene-sulfonamido) thiazole) and siilfanietliylthiazolc 
(2(para-amino-benzene-sulfonamido) 4-metiiylthiazoIe) 
have been distributed for experimental use and clinical 
investigation. The names have not yet been considered 
by the Council on Pharmacy^ and Chemistry. 

It has been reported ^ that the acute toxicity of sulia- 
thiazole (when administered as the sodium salt by tbe 
parenteral route) is definitely less than that of the 
corresponding sodium salt of sulfapyridine when admin- 
istered by the same route. The e.xperience with this 
compound in our division confirms this observation, and 
we have noted that the socliiun salt of the methyl and 
phenyl derivatives of sulfathiazole are about as acutdy 
toxic for mice as is the sodiimi salt of sulfapyridine. 
Hence, from this point of view, it can be definitely said 
that, in acute toxicity experiments in mice, sulfathiazole 
is less toxic titan its methyl derivative, phenyl derivative ^ 
and sulfapyridine. Van Dyke and his co-workers* 
found that tlie chronic toxicity of sulfathiazole in mice 
was definitely greater than that of sulfapyridine when 
tliese compounds were fed in the diets in concentrations 
of 2 per cent. Sulfapyridine, however, appeared to 
be more toxic for growing rats than was sulfathiazole 
and in monkeys large doses of sulfapyridine produced 
unilateral or bilateral hydro-ureter and hydronephrosis 
together with hematuria and albuminuria in six of seven 
monkeys, while but one in seven monkeys given large 
doses of sulfathiazole showed like changes. Rako ™ 
Iiis associates ■* noted microscopic lesions in the 
livers and spleens of mice chronically poisoned m i 
sulfathiazole. Similar doses of sulfapyridine produce 
only hepatic lesions in mice. In rats and monkeys, H c 
evidence of injury was found after intensive su S" 
thiazole therapy. It would seem from these studies 
that the chronic toxicity of sulfathiazole for mice is 
definitely greater than is that of sulfapyridine, vyh'ie 
rats and monkeys sulfapjmidine is the more toxic con 
pound. Further studies “ revealed that in mice sii ■ 
thiazole disappears from the blood more rapidly i 
does sulfapyrnidine, and in rats and monkeys n ’ 
noted that sulfathiazole was excreted more ' 
than was siilfapyTidine and that the proportion o c 
jugated sulfathiazole excreted in the urine _ol j - 
animals was much less than was the case 'yi"’, 
pyridine. AVe have noted also that sulfathiazole < ■ 
appears rapidly from the blood of mice. 

The therapeutic effect of these compounds on 
mental pneiimococcic, meningococcic, hemolytic strep 
coccic and. lymphogranuloma venereum infections 
mice has been tested by McKee and her associa -• 

It has been shown, as a result of these studies ' 
when sulfathiazole is administered as 1 per cent o 
diet, its therapeutic effects are of the same order 
those of sulfapyridine in the control of expcrinicn^^ 
pneumococcic infections in mice. If 0.5 per cen 
the drugs were used in the diets, sulfapyridine 
consistently' slightly more effective than sulfatlnnzo; • 
The results obtained in cxjterimental strcptococ ' 
meningococcic and lymphogranuloma venereum m 
tions with sulfathiazole therapy were of the same on 


Communications to *1;; L'L>, 

A X'cw Cftcmolhcrarcnltc 


2. Lott, W. A., nnd Bcrfrcim, F. H.: 

2’(p-Aminob€nzctiesi:lfonamJ<!o)‘Thia^oJc: A . 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., Dfccml>er 1939, p. 3593. _ _ 

3. van Dyke, It. B.; Creep, R. O.; Rake, /'I'i Cc'fj 

Clara M.: Ob'crvations on the Toxicolop.v of Sulfathtar^e a . 
pyridine, Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & .Med. .12:410 vA'.-'- 

4. Rake. Geoffrey; v.m Dyke. If. B.; Corwin. U. C., -■ 

Oara .M.. and Creep, R. O.t J. Bacl. .20: 45 (Jan.) 1!)40. „ p , 

5. JfcKee. Qara ,M.: Rake. C.; Creep, R. O,. pr.,! jyn Dyxr. 'j.,.,.. 
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as were observed when snlfapyridine was used, but, 
as small numbers of mice were used and practically all 
of those treated survived, no conclusions as to the effect 
of the drug can be drawn. Cooper and his co-workers ® 
have reported that sulfathiazole and sulfamethylthia- 
zole are less effective than snlfapyridine in the control 
of e.vperimental type II pneumococcic and streptococcic 
infections in mice. Here again too few mice were used 
to make the reported observations statistically signifi- 
cant. Our own experiments in experimental hemolj'tic 
streptococcic and pneumococcic infections in mice lead 
me to believe that sulfathiazole is somewhat less effec- 
tive than snlfapyridine as a therapeutic agent when 
administered in suspension by the peroral route. How- 
ever, when the drug is administered in a 1 per cent 
concentration in the diet of the infected mice it seems 
to be equal to sulfajsyridine in its therapeutic efficiency 
in these infections. In experimental staphylococcic 
infections in mice sulfathiazole has proved somewhat 
superior to snlfapyridine. The differences noted in the 
therapeutic result obtained when the two drugs are 
administered in suspension by the oral route (as com- 
pared with giving it in the food) in experimental infec- 
tions in mice may be accounted for by the more rapid 
disappearance of sulfathiazole from the blood of the 
treated mice. 

Recently we ha\'e carried out studies on the absorp- 
tion, distribution and excretion of sulfathiazole in man. 
These studies indicate that the drug is more readily 
absorbed from the gastrointestinal tract than is sulfa- 
jjyridine and that in this respect it approaches sulfanil- 
amide. In the blood the ratio of the free and conjugated 
fractions of the drug also resembles that of sulfanil- 
amide, differing again in this respect from snlfapyridine. 
Sulfathiazole is excreted much more rapidly than is 
snlfapyridine, if renal function is normal. In the urine 
much less sulfathiazole exists in the acetylated or con- 
jugated form than is the case witli snlfapyridine. 
Sulfathiazole seems to be distributed in exudates and 
transudates in about the same ratio as has been noted 
previously for sulfanilamide. 

It is too early to pronounce on the comparative clin- 
ical therapeutic effects of sulfathiazole and sulfa- 
pyridine. However, our experience to date leads us to 
believe that it is about as eflcctive as snlfapyridine in 
pneumococcic pneumonia in human beings and at least 
as effective as sulfap.vridine, if not more so, in staphylo- 
coccic infections in man. 


\\c have noted in the course of clinical e.xperiments 
with sulfathiazole that there seemed to be definitely 
less nausea and vomiting produced by this drug than 
we should have expected from sulfapyridine. Drug fever 
and drug rashes har-e been quite common and, in addi- 
tion, we have noted three instances of a rather marked 
congestion of the conjunctivas and scleras in association 
with an erythematous papular and nodular eruption 
which was generalized over the extremities and face. 
The eruption resembled that of erythema nodosum. In 
one case an injection of the sclera of one eye alone, 
without an eruption, was observed. These oevdar mani- 
festations of sulfathiazole toxicitv mav be preceded by 
burning and smarting of the eyes'. In at least one case 
the critplion aiul conjunctivjis sccnicd to be a^^socinted 
with photoscusitizatioii. 

Snlfathwzole does not seem to cause a fall in the 
carbon dioxide combining power of the plasma. Mild 


-.T i-'x Jr niV f HO'-'oexOir .Nmmc-. IV. 

■ l.xivr. I.I.J, 42 ; .-il (Xov.) I9J9. 


hematuria has been noted in several cases. In one case 
anuria of forty-eight hours’ duration with azotemia but 
without h 3 'pertension or changes in the retina developed 
shortly after treatment with sulfathiazole had been dis- 
continued. In view of the toxic reactions just described, 
it is to be expected that sulfathiazole will produce essen- 
tially the same clinical toxic manifestations previously 
described as occurring in the course of treatment with 
sulfanilamide or sulfapyridine. 

Not enough is known as yet to set up standards of 
dosage. For adult patients ill with pneumococcic pneu- 
monia it has been my custom to prescribe initial doses 
of 4 Gm. of sulfathiazole, this to be followed at four 
hour intervals by doses of 1 Gm. of the drug. Using 
this schedule we have noticed that after the first twenty- 
four hours of medication the concentrations of sulfa- 
thiazole in the blood are frequently much lower than 
would be expected if sulfapj-ridine had been admin- 
istered, and in certain instances it has been difficult 
to maintain adequate concentrations of the drug in the 
blood of patients, despite increases in the amount of 
drug prescribed. This we attribute to the rapid absorp- 
tion and excretion of the drug. In several cases a 
relapse of the pneumonia has been noted in association 
with these low concentrations of sulfathiazole. 

There is little available published data concerning 
the experimental use of sulfamethylthiazole. Herrell 
and Brown ‘ have stated “It appears that sulfamethyl- 
thiazole is a rather efficient drug in infections caused 
by pneumococcic and especially staph 3 dococcic organ- 
isms.” 

The evaluation of these new chemotherapeutic com- 
pounds will necessitate extensive e.xperimental and 
clinical investigations in order to determine their effi- 
ciency in the control of infections and their clinical 
toxic manifestations. Until the time when such data 
are in hand, it is to be hoped that enthusiasms do not 
outrun common sense. 
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ACCEPTED FOODS 

The following additjonal foods have eef-n* accf.fteo as cok- 
FORMING TO THE RuLES OF THE CoUNClL ON FoODS OF THE AMERICAN 
AlEnicAL Association for admission to Accepted Foods, 

Franklin C. Jli.vc, Secretary. 


r KlLt'AKA i iUNb USED 


inn. UE 


INF.ANTS (See .Accepted Foods, 1939, p. 156). 

Bmh'Nut PacKlno Company, Canajoharte, N. Y. 

Br-r-F Sour with Vece- 
tacles. JiARLEV AND RicE, Composition reported hy manufacturer to he 
the same lUat of Beech-Nul Brand Strained IJvcr and Beef Soup with 
\ cgctahlcs, Barley anti Rice. 


Ubby. McNein S. LJbby, Chicago. 
Bibijy’s Brand IIomocenized Peas. 


jsunmitlcd hy manufaciurer).— Moivuirc R5.4«:c, total solids 
!v cxtr.'ict) 0.1%, protein 

3.5 /c, crude fiber 1.8^, carbohydrate other than crude fiber 
S-lTc, ra^cium (Ca) U.O mg. per 100 Gm.. phosphorus 
n * 2.3 per 100 Gm., copper (Cu) 

0.229 me. per 100 Gm. 

Caiorics. — 0.49 per gram; 13.9 per ounce. 


I itomius. — Protocols of biologic a'^say (1939) show that the product 
contains 4.0 U. S. P. units of vitamin A per gram. 114 per ounce; 0.34 
inleniational units of vit.amin Bi per gram, 9.7 f>er ounce; 0.2Q Sherman- 
Bourquin units of vitamin G (rilwflavin) per gram, S-T per ounce; .and 
according to a report of chemical titration (1939) O-Sl international unit 
of vii.-imin C per gram. 16.8 per ounce. 


7. Hcrrclb W, E., and Brown, A. E.: The Clinical Use of Sulfa- 
methshbiazcl in Infections Camed by StaphjIococcu‘ Aureus, Proc 
Meet., M.ayo Clin. 14:753 (Nov. 29) 2939. 
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bile are apparent, since the latter has a tendency to 
deteriorate and is unpleasant to administer. If desic- 
cated bile is used as a substitute for fresh bile, however, 
it is important to know whether or not the dryip.g 
process in any way affects the chemical and physical 
properties of the product. 

A recent report by Johnston and his associates' 
offers the comparative composition of desiccated and 
normal hog gallbladder bile. The composition of dried 
bile, prepared from fresh hog bile by evaporating it to 
dryness under a high vacuum and at a low teinira- 
ture, is compared to the chemical makeup of the same 
bile before dessication. The dry powder prepared from 
bile dissolves readily in water to yield a solution closely 
resembling the original bile. Except for some loss oi 
carbon dioxide, the inorganic constituents are not appre- 
ciably altered by the process of desiccation. Similarly, 
the procedure has little effect on the cholesterol, bili- 
rubin, fatty acid, mucin and bile acid content of bile. 


The American Medical Association advocates: 

1. The establishment of on agency of the federal government 
under which shall be coordinated and administered all medical ond 
health functions of the federal government exclusive of those of the 
Army and Navy. 

2. The allotment of such funds os the Congress may moke avail- 
able to any state in actual need, for the prevention of disease, the 
promotion of heolth and the care of the sick on proof of such need. 

3. The principle that the care of the public health ond the pro- 
vision of medical service to the sick is primarily a local responsibility. 

4. The development of a mechanism for meeting the needs of 
expansion of preventive medical services with locol determination of 
needs and local control of administration. 

5. The extension of medical care for the indigent and the medi- 
cally indigent with local determination of needs and local control of 
administration. 

6. In the extension of medical services to all the people, the 
utmost utilization of qualified medical and hospital facilities already 
estofalished, 

7. The continued development of the private practice of medi- 
cine, subject to such changes as may be necessary to maintain the 
quality of medical services and to increase their availability. 

8. Expansion of public health and medical services consistent with 
the American system of democracy. 


DESICCATED BILE 


The proper absorption of v'itamin K, which takes 
place only' in the presence of an adequate amount of 
bile in the intestine, is apparently a major factor in the 
maintenance of a normal level of prothrombin in the 
blood. Of especial interest in this connection is the sug- 
gestion that the clotting deficiency' in obstructive jaun- 
dice is directly related to improper absorption of 
vitamin K as the result of lack of necessary biliary 
constituents in the intestine.^ This view is in accord 
with the earlier observation that the hemorrhagic ten- 
dency in jaundice may be caused by a diminution of 
prothrombin." The therapeutic use of desiccated bile 
in the treatment of obstructive jaundice has been* 
giiggested. When the administration of bile to a patient 
is Indicated, the advantages of dried bile over fresh 


1 . Dam, tr., .-md Glavind. J.: -^5“ ® A, »G:10S. 1938. 

Stan-art. J. D.: Ann, Stirg. 100: aSS (Apnl) ^ , , 

~ 2 ciuicV. A. J.-. Stinlcy-Bron-n, Margaret, and Bancroit. F. U- Am. 

T. .m'. 5c. 100 : 301 (Oct.) 1935. 

' 3, lohn-rton. C. G.: Surgery 3: S/S (June) I93S. 


Moreover, there is little change in the surface tension 
and viscosity' of an aqueous solution of deciccafed bile 
as compared with the physical properties of the origbd 
bile. The increase in the free choline, which is accom- 
panied by' a decrease in the amount of phospholipid, 
in the desiccated bile would not have a harmful effctl, 
according to the Detroit investigators. 

In general, the data obtained as a result of minicrous 
analy'ses carried out on bile before and after clrpag 
indicate that it is possible to prepare desicca.cd le 
by a mild treatment involving concentration in J'Otuo 
at a low temperature without significantly altering hs 
chemical composition. A solution properly' prepar 
from desiccated bile does not differ appreciably maj 
wliole bile u'ith respect to its chemical and phys'ca 
properties. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL 
NOMENCLATURE 

On March 1 representatives of specialist socieW-^ 
hospital organizations, government services and o 
interested groups met at the headquarters of thc^.Anwf 
ican Medical Association in Chicago as the 
Conference on Medical N^omenclature. Many pm ™ ^ 
of classify'ing disease were considered, both in the o 
of papers and reports and in discussions. Tlie fam' 
classification of disease involves educational facto, 
questions of facilitating clinical research, tlie organf^ 
tion of hospital record libraries, comparative nior a ' 
statistics and morbidity reports and the relation o 
morbidity to the International List of Causes of j 
At the conference it was brought out by severa ^ 
the speakers that eponyms are in general inadvi--"-^ 
as labels for disease. There is, perhaps, a trend to'mj 
the use of English rather than Latin terms in ola^-'h' 
ing disease, but it is, of course, impossible to -opam ^ 
all terms from their Latin or Greek derivatives, 
confusion of terms in some branches of medicine^ 


4 Imn. J. I-: Mcrkcr. n.-irvty: An'Icrson, C. K-, 
C. g’: j. Biol. Chrtu. 131:439 (Drt.) )939. 
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particular, was emphasized and the inevitable corollar}' 
that preferred terms should be chosen, even at the risk 
of occasional arbitrary decisions. It was also apparent 
that advance in some fields of medicine necessitates a 
reexamination of the entire subject of the classification 
of diseases in those fields. 

Several papers and discussions dealt particularly with 
the methods which can be used in adapting the Standard 
Classified Nomenclature of Disease to clinical research 
and to the preparation of reports on the incidence of 
disease, from single hospitals or groups of hospitals, 
by the use of punch cards and tabulating methods. The 
demonstration of the uses to which such a classifica- 
tion can be put emphasizes the deficiencies heretofore 
existent in most summarizations of morbidity statistics. 
Indeed, what has been already accomplished may be 
considered to point the way toward more accurate and 
more extensive use of tabulating methods in the mor- 
bidity field. 

The conference agreed unanimously tliat a similar 
conference should meet again in five years and that the 
Standard Classified Nomenclature of Disease he revised 
at periods of approximately five j’ears. In the interim, 
it was suggested that an editorial advisory board be 
appointed to concern itself with problems which may 
rcciuire more constant supervision than can be attained 
by the periodic meetings of the National Conference 
itself. The conference approved the preparation of a 
standard nomenclature of operations. A complete sum- 
marized report of the confereitce will be published in 
forthcoming issues of The Journal. 


THIAZOLE DERIVATIVES OF 
SULFANILAMIDE 


Since the introduction of sulfanilamide into American 
therapeutics early in 1937 the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry has followed new developments carefully. 
Both The Journal and the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry have commented rejjeatedly on the necessity 
oi careful administration of sulfanilamide and its com- 
pounds. The tremendous potentialities of the particular 
chemical grouping represented in the sulfanilamide com- 
pounds have warranted the belief that many new ])aths 
of therapeutic ttsefulness would be opened. Progress 
has been so rapid that the Council has been obliged to 
issue four succeedittg revisions of its statement of 
actions and uses for the description of the drug in New 
and Xonoflicinl Uemedies.' 

The introduction of sulfanilamide, as was to be 
expected, was soon followed by the presentation of a 
derivative representing a combination of pyridine and 
sulfanilamide, which received the nonproprietary term 
sulfapyridinc. Tiie Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry has also published recently a revised statement of 
the actions and uses of sultapyrkline.- necessitated by 
the additional knowledge beyond that obtainable in 
May 19.i9, uhen the jiroduct was aorepted. 


1 Siilf.".r.il.nir.ii!c. ,1. M. 
C. SuU.ii>\ riilittf. J, .\, 


A, (Jan. 27) 1910. 

A. (Jan. 27) 19(0. 


Now come reports of two more derivatives of sulf- 
anilamide — sulfathiazole and sulfamethylthiazole. Else- 
where in this issue appears a preliminary report of 
the Council, prepared by Dr. Perrin H. Long,® on these 
substances. All of these sulfanilamide derivatives are 
quite similar in their basic character, as is illustrated 
by the following graphic formulas : 



Sulfapyridine. Sulfamethylthiazole. 


It is too early to state definitely just what advan- 
tages, if any, these derivatives may have over sulfanil- 
amide and sulfapyridinc. One group of workers 
(Herrell and Brown) have stated that sulfamethyl- 
thiazole has been found efficient in the treatment of some 
infections caused by staphylococcus organisms. Further 
investigation of the effectiveness of the compound in 
diseases caused by staphylococci is decidedly in order, 
for if the product is found to be of value in these dis- 
eases it certainly will have advantages over sulfanil- 
amide. Again it is fortunate that the product has not 
been placed on tiie open market before physicians are 
given an opportunity to know more about it. In this 
way, unwise use will be minimized and its true merit 
can be properly evaluated in those laboratories which 
have competent facilities for such investigation. As 
Dr. Long concludes in the preliminary report; “The 
evaluation of these new chemotlierapeutic compounds 
will necessitate extensive experimental and clinical 
investigations in order to determine tlieir efficicnc}- 
in the control of infections and their clinical toxic 
manifestations. Until the time when such data are 
in hand, it is to he Imped that enthusiasms do not 
outrun common sense." 


Current Comment 


THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
The Distinguished Service Medal of the American 
Medical Association will be presented for the third 
time at the opening general meeting at the atinual ses- 
sion of the Association in New York on June 11. Tin's 
medal was awarded in 1938 to Dr. Rudolph Matas, 
distinguished surgeon of Neu' Orleans, and last j-ear 
to Dr. James B. Herrick of Chicago. By the system 
of selection this award has come to be recognized as one 
of the most distinguished honors within the gift of the 
Association. The method of selection of the recipient 
of the Distinguished Service Medal is specifically 
defined in the By-Laws of the .Association. .Anv Fcl- 

3. T-ohr^, P. JI.: Thiazole Derivattve® of Sulfanilaraidc, tiiU i**uc 
p. sro. * * 
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low of the Association inaj' submit nominations, which 
should be sent, together with a record of the scientific 
services of the nominees, to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Distinguished Service Awards or to the 
Secretary of the Association. Dr. Grant C. Madill, 
214 King Street, Ogdensburg, N. Y., is chairman of 
the Committee on Distinguished Service Awards. Of 
all nominations received by tlie committee, five are sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trustees of the Association, from 
which the Board selects three to be submitted to the 
House of Delegates at its first meeting. Immediately 
on suljinission of the nominations by the Board of 
Trustees, the House of Delegates by official vote selects 
the recipient of the honor, to whom the Distinguished 
Service Medal is presented on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day. Obviously, an extended list of distinguished 
physicians nominated for this award will enable the 
Committee on Awards, the Board of Trustees and the 
House of Delegates, all of whom participate in the selec- 
tion. to determine for 1940 a recipient of distinction, 
whose nomination again will reflect favorably not only 
on himself but also on the Association. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS 
REVERSES DECISION OF 
LOWER COURT 

The United States Court of Appeals on March 4 
reversed a district court decision b)'' Justice Proctor 
that medicine was a “learned profession” and therefore 
not within the scope of the Slierman antitrust act. As 
part of its decision, the Court of Appeals said “The 
fact that defendants are physicians and medical organi- 
zations is of no significance.” At the heart of the 
litigation is the r|uestion whether the law against 
restraint of trade applies to the medical profession. 
The court said “IVe think enough has been said to 
demonstrate that the common law governing restraint 
of trade has not been confined, as defendants insist, 
to the field of commercial activity, ordinarily defined 
as ‘trade,’ but embraces as well the field of the medical 
profession.” Again the court said ; “It cannot be 
admitted that the medical profession may through its 
great medical societies, either by rule or disciplinary 
proceedings, legally effectuate restraints as far reach- 
ing as those now charged.” In addition the Court of 
Appeals held that, while the charge against the Amer- 
ican Medical Association may be wholly unwarranted, 
“For present purposes we must take the charge as 
though its verity were established; and, in that light, 
it seems to us clear that the offense is within the 
condcnmation of the statute.” The court also said 
"It certainly cannot be doubted, that Congress intended 
to exert it's full power in ti;e public interest, to set 
free from unreasonable obstruction the exercise of 
those rights and privileges which are a part of our 
constitutional inheritance, and these include immunity 
from comimlsory work at the will of another, the right 


to choose an occupation, the right to engage in m 
lawful calling for which one has the requisite capacity, 
.skill, material or capital, and thereafter free enjopiicnt 
of the fruits of one’s labors.” And, it stated, “Congres; 
undoubtedly legislated on the common law principle 
that every person has individually, and that the piiWic 
has collectively, a right to require the course oi all 
legitimate occupations in the District of Columhia to 
be free from unreasonable obstruction, and liketri-e 
in recognition of the fact that all trades, businesiCi 
and professions which prevent idleness and exercise men 
in labor and employment for the benefit of themselves 
and their families and for the increase of tlieir sub- 
stance are desirable in the public good and any undue 
restraint upon them is wrong and is immediate and 
unreasonable and, therefore, within tire purview of tlic 
Sherman act.” Further, the court said, “we are mind- 
ful of a generally known fact that under these rules 
and standards [of the medical profession] there lias 
developed an es/>ri( de corps largely as a result ni 
which the members of the profession contribute a 
considerable portion of their time to the relief oi the 
unfortunate and the destitute. All of which may' "cil 
be acknowledged to their credit. Notwithstanding tbt-e 
important considerations, it cannot be admitted that 
the medical profession may, through its great nicdiwl 
societies, either by rule or disciplinary proceeding-v 
legally effectuate restraints as far reaching as those 
now charged.” Although the attorneys for the 'Amer- 
ican Medical Association have not y^et reached a deci- 
sion as to the next step to be , followed, it 
reasonable to believe that they will now go to the Unite 
States Supreme Court with a request for a rk m**^ 
decision as to whether or not the practice of mennw 
comes within the purview of tlie Sherman anfitni= 
law. 


COURT OF APPEALS RULES 
AGAINST BRINKLEY 

Last week the United States Fifth Circuit Court o| 
Appeals at New Orleans upheld a federal district couf 
decision in the libel suit brought by John R. Brm 'J. 
against the editor of Hygeia. The statement o 
court in making this decision was as follows. 

We are spared the necessity of discussing the jj 

of error in this decision and of reviewing ’’'"f ’-.a ci 

sufficient to say that the evidence of the plaintitt, pa 
tlie stand by the defendant, tends to sliow the tm i 
statements of fact complained of, and we find 
evidence tending to show the defendant was actuated 5 
or that plaintiff suffered any actual damage compen.' 
money. 

In the presentation of its case before the fcdcR 
district court the American Medical .Association retcu 
a long trail of dubious medical activities on the part o 
Dr. John R. Brinkley' for which there w.ns no rcfutat'®”’ 
In the meantime he continues to broadcast from 
station across the Rio Grande, and the United ta 
Po.st Office continues to permit him the u-c o < 
United .States mails. 
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During 1939 tlie legislatures of all the states, except 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia, met 
in regular session, and special sessions were also held 
in five of them. More than 63,000 proposals were 
considered, of which not less than 4,000 were of definite 
medical interest. This survey, however, must be 
limited to reporting as briefly as possible what arc 
deemed to be the more significant of those proposals — 
significant from the standpoint of public health and 
the medical profession. To expedite perusal for those 
more interested in ascertaining what the legislatures 
have perpetrated in the name of legislation tlian what 
could have been or may in the future he. enactments 
arc printed in larger (10 point) type, while proposals 
failing of enactment and footnotes are printed in tlie 
usual type of the survey (8 point and 6 point). 


I. STATE MEDICINE: COMPULSORY AND 
VOLUNTARY MEDICAL, DENTAL 
AND HOSPITAL SERVICE 
PLANS 


CIIMI'II.SORY Heai.th lN-.‘:VR.\Ncr.— Bills similar to, if not 
identical with, "The Social Security Bill for Health Insurance,” 
prepared hy the American Association for Social Security, 
failed of cractmtvM in Cafliornia.i Connecticut.- Massachusetts,"’ 
Kew York.< Pennsylvania,- Rhode Island® and Wisconsin’" 
These bills proposed a system of compulsory and voluntarv 
swkttess insurance, the henefits of which were to consist of casli 
in all forms of medical, dental ami hospital service In most 
of them, persons employed at “other than manual labor" and 
receiving wages m excess of ?60 a week, farm laborers and per- 


1. C-Uif. S. ]i;s, S. 551, 
Conn. H. NSI. 

5. Ma's. It. 1S9S. 

•». N. Y. A. 2151. A. '"■j, 
I. Fa. It. f.ri. 

R. I. 11. S0». 

". Wit. SOT. 


sons employed by an employer having less than three employees 
in personal or domestic services were to be excluded from the 
compulsory insurance of the bill but were to be entitled ' td 
participate in the voluntary insurance. All other employec.s 
were embraced in the compulsory feature of these bills. 

The life of the committee authorized by New York 
Laws, 1938, c. 682, to investigate the health require- 
ments of the people and to recommend such health 
insurance proposals with respect to state medicine as 
it deems advisable was extended to Marcli 15, 1940, 
by a New York law.^ 

Bills were killed in Connecticut ” and Oliio to create com- 
missions to study the subject of health insurance, with a view' 
to establishing systems of Jicalth insurance for tlic states and 
to report to the legislature recommendations for appropriate 
legislation. 

Voluntary Medical Service Flaks. — Laws were 
enacted in Connecticut.’* Michigan,*** New York,’** 
Pennsj-lvania ” and Vermont*** permitting nonprofit 
corporations which are authorized liy a designated state 
agency to do so to operate on a prepayment basis non- 
profit medical service plans whereby stated medical 
services and care may be rendered at the expense of 
the corporations to subscribers to such plans and their 
dependents. Generally speaking, these plans con- 
template that the snhscrilicr shall have available the 
services of a physician of his own choice and that the 
corporation itself will pay the hills incurred to the phv- 

8. N, Y., Laxvs. 1939, c.— — , approved Tunc 9, introtlucrtl nv A. 20R2. 

9. Conn. H. 1495. 

JO. Ohio H. 171. 

11. Conn., l.a\vs, 19.'>9. c. 338. 

12. Mich.. Acts, 1939, Put»lic Act No. lOS (n companion IiiJl, If. 386, 
failed of enactmenl). 

13. N, Y.. Laws, 1939, c. 8S2 (the followinf: similar hllH ncrc killcl* 
A. 569. A. 1923. A. 19S2. S. 1719). 

14. l»a„ Acts 1939. Aei« No. 398 .and 399. 

15. Vt., 19.'9. c. . rpprovtal April 14, intro-Inccd as S. CO. 
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sicians chosen by the subscribers. The New York act, 
however, seems to contemplate that the subscriber will 
be reimbursed by the corporation for the amount he 
has expended for such services. 

The Vermont law specifically permits the formation 
of corporations for the rendering of dental, osteopathic, 
chiropractic or chiropodic care. 

Bills proposing to authorize the operation of medical service 
plans were killed in California, is Illinois, Ohio,is Utah,i» 
Washington 20 and Wisconsin.=i Bills were killed in Michi- 
gan " and Pennsylvanians proposing to authorize the operation 
of similar plans for osteopathic care. 

One Washington bilbni which was killed, proposed to author- 
ize employers to contract for the providing of medical, nursing 
and hospital care to employees on an insurance basis. Another 
unsuccessful Washington bill ns proposed to create a commission 
to investigate medical service bureaus. 

Laws were enacted in two states which would seem 
to permit designated groups to provide for their mem- 
bers what may well be medical and hospital service 
plans. The Missouri Insurance Code was so amended 
as to permit fraternal benefit societies to operate for 
the benefit of its sick members and their dependents 
plans whereby medical and hospital services may be 
rendered free or at a rate determined on. 

A new Arkansas law authorizes agricultural coop- 
eratives, among other things, “to engage in any activity 
in connection with . . . the furnishing of medical, 
dental, health, hospitalization, nursing, or any related 
services, or medicines or medical supplies to its mem- 
bers and/or their families.” 

Voluntary Hospital Service Plans. — Laws were 
enacted in Alabama,-® Connecticut,-® Florida,®" Iowa,®* 
Maine,®® Michigan,®® New Hampshire,®* New Mexico,®® 
Ohio,®® Rhode Island,®* South Carolina,®® Texas,®® 
Vermont *° and Wisconsin ** authorizing the formation 
of nonprofit corporations to provide on a prepayment 
basis hospital care to their members or subscribers. 

Similar bills were killed in nine states.'*- 

Unsuccessful attempts were made in two states apparently 
to legalize the activities of organizations now operating hospital 
service plans. 

A resolution was adopted in Maryland ** requesting 
the governor to appoint a commission to study the 
question of compulsory hospital insurance. 

As previously noted, the legislature of Washington rejected 
two bills on this subject. One bill proposed to authorize 


employers to contract for the providing of employees si;'- 
medical treatment, nursing and hospital care on an itisenve 
basis. _ The other bill proposed to create a commission i; 
investigate hospital associations and medical service bnra-.c 


The prior California nonprofit hospital service ph.-. 
law was amended this year.** Of particular intcrc.'l i; 
the new definition of “hospital services,” which is slaud 
to include “maintenance' and care in hospital, musin’ 
care, drugs, medicine, physiotherapy, transportation, 
material appliances and their upkeep, and iiidcmijiic- 
tion of the beneficiary or subscriber for the costs erJ 
expense of professional medical service rendered ducks 
hospitalisation.” 

The Massachusetts nonprofit hospital service plan 
law was so amended,*® among other things, as to pro- 
vide that the contracts issued and the rates cliarged h 
a hospital service plan corporation shall at all times Ic 
subject to the approval of the Commissioner ol 
Insurance. 


Free Care of the Indigent Sick or the Generai 
Public. — A new Michigan law *® requires the seven' 
counties to provide for the rendering of medical care 
to indigents. Medical care is to include home and oftia' 
attendance by licensed physicians, dental services, opto* 
metric services, bedside nursing services in the iioine 
and pharmaceutical service. Tiie law_ specifically pn/ 
vides that the private physician-patient relationsiup 
must he maintained provided only that nothing in 
law is to be construed as affecting the office of ani 
city physician established under any city charter or o 
any county health officers or of the medical stipeni’' 
tendent of any county hospital. 

A far reaching bill to establisli a statewide P'®® 
medicine was killed in New Idork.®® Apparently all rioi - ^ 
medical, surgical, dental, hospital and nursing care were 
rendered to the public at large without cost. All license P _ 


r who eltclt'l 


tioners of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and nursing i 
to accept and submit to the provisions of the bill *®* 


an annual compensation from the state of up to ?6,000, 


16. Calif, a. 2494, A. 2501, A. 1712, S. 548. 

17. in. H. 977. 

18. Ohio S. 104. 

19. Utah S. 177, H. 225. 

20. Wash. H. 209. 

21. Wis. A. 401. 

22. Mich. II, 386. 

23. Pa. H. 1098. II. 934. 

24. Wash. H. 199. 

25. Wash. S. 311. 

26 Mo., Laws, 1939, c. , approved July 8, introduced as S. 286. 

27. Ark., Acts, 1939, Act. 1 53. 

28. Ala., Laws, 1939, Gov. No. 491, 

29. Conn., Laws, 1939, c. 150. 

30. Fla., Laws, 1939, c, 1910S. 

31. lov.-a, I-a\vs, 1939, c. 222. 

32. Me., Public Laws, 1939, c. 149; Public and Special Laws, 1939, 
c. 27. 

33 Mich., Acts, 1939, Public Act No. 109. 

34 N H Laws, 1939. c. , approved April 13, introduced as II. 232. 

35 ! N. mV. Laws. 1939, c, 65. . . . , ^ 

36 Ohio. Laws, 1939. c. . approved Apnl 12, introduced as S. I8L 

37*. R. L, L.aws, 1939, c. 719. 

If. TcMsAa”^f, 1939, c.— .“arpro'ved. May 10, introduced as 11. 191 

'Lo°'vr’drvflf39!'l— April 10, introduced « H 68. 

41! Wi/,^aw’s, 1939, c. 118 (a companion hill, A. 

4” Fla S. 149. H. 74; Ind. 11. 241; Jfinn H. 1367, S. K-fS, .Nch. 
BilfsW: Tenn. H. 997; Texas S. 127; Ltah S. 1//; Wash. S. 131, 
W. Va. S. 107. 

43. Ark. S. 304; N. M. H. 58. 


state department of health was to have exclusive charge 
control over tlie public hospitals of the state and was t® 
complete supervisory powers over all private bospita s- 
A bill was killed in California 'i to provide a system, « ' ^ 
the supervision of the state department of public tea 
providing medical care, including medical, dental, nurs 
hospital care and the supplying of pharmaceutical an 
peutic appliances to needy persons, the cost of whicli u 
apportioned between the state and the county, 

A new Indiana law ®= provides that any kga' J'?"'' ‘j.', 
of the state over 16 suffering from a con ' 'O 
malady, not chronic, or deformity that is siisccp) 
improvement, cure or benefit b}’ inedical or 


It kJJ 

treatment or hospital care or by special study a^n 


nosis may be admitted on tlie commitment of an} J 
to any hospital operated by the trustees of n 
University and treated therein. The cost of t ^ 


and treatment of the person committed is to i 


the county from which the person is cornu 


lined- 


cdhC 


Bills were adopted in four states authorizing s[>cc^^ 
counties to levy taxes to be used for the medica 


hospital treatment of the indigent sick."’ 


523. 


46. Wuxh. .S. 311. 

47. Calif., Laws, 1939, c. 112, c. 

48. I..«W5, Mafs., 1939, c- 312. 

49. Mich., I,aw5, 1939, Public Act No. 280. 

50. N. Y. A. 523. 

53. Calif. A. 1874. 

52. Ind., Laws. 1939. c, 6. 

53. Del. 1939. c. . ap;>rovcd May 4. intre/. 

Fla,. 1939. c. aprroved June 5. 

■ *“ introduccfl a< If. 760; N. C., 


5, 


flr>i>rovcd May 17 
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• 1 , Vnrk hills « oroposed to Impose on counties or other pohncal 

A new Georgia law'* authorizes counties to let^ a York^b_^^^ supplying such “physical repair to 

1 mill tax to provide medical care and hospitahzatio handicapped unemployed adult 

r-_ *Uo. fn rpimhiirse the local political subd P 


X * .J 

'“y”tfTeS^m'“°aWtames each cMint)- to let7 
. L Zt .0 Scicd 10c on the hondred dollar valua- 
tion on taxable property to buy necessary vaccines and 
to pay for the necessary medical services 
the immunization of school children and m ® 
communicable diseases and to pay as much as half 
for medical treatment and hospitalization of pe p 
not paupers. 

Another Texas bill, which failed of enactment, »» proposed 
to create a state department of hospitalization and medical care 
to provide for the hospitalization and treatment of the indigent 

sick and indigent expectant mothers _ Mexico to 

An unsuccessful attempt was made m ^hCW 
authorize the board of county commissioners of each county to 
employ a county health physician and a county health nurse. 
Tun Oklahoma bills, which were killed, proposed to authorize 
the state commissioner of health to appoint one regularly 
licensed physician for each county in the state to give med.« 
treatment free of charge to such persons as would make affidavit 
that they were unable to pay for treatment. . ,9 

Unsuccessful attempts were made m Connecticut and 
Illinois to provide for the rendering of medical services at 
state expense to recipients of old age assistance. An unsuccess- 
ful Washington bill provided somewhat similar services with 
respect to recipients of blind assistance. 

Laws were enacted in Connecticut, Illinois 
Indiana'* and New Jersey," appropriating stated sums 
to the state board or department of health for the pur- 
chase and free distribution of pneumococcus serum for 
the treatment of persons afflicted with pneunionia and 
financially unable to purchase the serum. No specihc 
appropriation was made in the Connecticut law, while 
the appropriation in Illinois was §75,000, §95,000 in 
Indiana and §2^000 in New Jersey. The Indiana laws 
authorize the distribution also of diphtheria toxoid, 
smallpox virus and typhoid bacterins. 

A new Florida law " appropriates §10,000 to the state 
board of health with which it is to purchase and dis- 
tribute insulin to persons needing it and financially 
unable to purchase it. 

A somewhat similar bill was killed in Wisconsin.®' 

A new Connecticut law " authorizes the state depart- 
ment of health to furnish such treatment to indigent 
typhoid or paratyphoid fever germ carriers as may be 
necessary to relieve them of the carrier state. 

An unsucccsslul Pennsylvania bill®® proposed to authorize 
the department of welfare to supply hearing aids or devices to 
persons wito arc deaf or hard of hearing and wlio are financially 
unable to purchase them. 

Two New York bills, which were killed,^® proposed to require 
local boards of health and local health officers to provide to 
persons infected with poliomyelitis suitable surgical, medical 
or therapeutic treatment or hospital care and necessary appli- 
ances and devices provided the person so infected was not able 
financially to provide for himself. Two other unsuccessful New 

54. Ga.. I.nw'*. 19.'9, Gov. Act. Ko. 56. 

55. 1959, c. , J..a\v without Approval June 53, iritro* 

liucctl H. 92.7. 

5b. Texa^ H4. 

57. X. .M. H. 51. 

SS. OUa. n. 76. S, 17. 

59. Conn., 575. 
bP. \\\. S. 9. 

M. \v.T5h. s. nr. 

(O Conn.. 19.'9, c 

\\\.. Law?., 19.*9. p, 

U 40:?. 

(•4. I.aw'!:, 19.*9. c. 5. c. 25. 

(•5. N. J., 1^59, c. 1.'. 

t'(\ >l3.. J?59, c. 10555. 

67. \Yt<. A. 8:3. 

65. Conn.. Ijawf, 1939. c. :55 
Pa. H. 756. 

70. ,N. Y. S. J3C. A. 175. 


subdivisions 75^ 

cent of the total expended by them for such purpose Two 
other New York bills, which likewise failed of enactment - 
uroDOsed to create a temporary commission to surtej the 
SS and prevalence of hay fever in the state, to devise 
ways and means for its prevention and elimination and to 
recommend methods for the treatment, relief and cure of per- 
sons suffering from hay fever. 


.ipprovcfl June 19. introduced as H. 1679. 
— , approved March 22* introduced as 


Legislation relating to cancer control and the extent 
of aid rendered at public expense to afflicted petsms 
will be subsequently discussed in this survey at p. b/y. 

11. LEGISLATION AIMED AT THE 
CONTROL OF VENEREAL DIS- 
EASE, DIPHTHERIA, CANCER 
and OTHER DISEASES 

Premarital Examinations. — Laws to require as a 
condition precedent to the issuance of a marriage license 
that each party to the proposed marriage present a 
certificate of a licensed physician that the party has 
been given such examination, including a standard 
serologic test, as may be necessary for the discovery 
of sy'philis, made on a day specified in the statement, 
which shall be not more than thirty days prior to the 
day on which the license is applied for, and that in the 
opinion of the physician the party nained is not infected 
with syphilis or, if so affected, is not in a stage of that 
disease whereby it is communicable, were enacted m 
California,” Colorado,'* Indiana,” North Carolina,” 
North Dakota,” Pennsylvania,” South Dakota,” Ten- 
nessee " and West Virginia.®* In addition, the North 
Carolina and. Tennessee laws require a similar state- 
ment with respect to all venereal diseases. 

Proposals to condition the issuance of a license to marry on 
tlic presentation by both parties to the proposed marriage of a 
physician’s certificate as to freedom from an infectious stage of 
a stated venereal disease were rejected in si.xteen other states.®^ 

Existing laws requiring premarital examinations 
were amended in Illinois," Michigan ®* and New York.®' 
The principal change effected by the new Illinois law 
is to provide that the laboratory tests for venereal 
diseases prescribed in the act must be tests approved 
by the state department of public health and most be 
made b}^ laboratories of that department or bjf such 
other laboratories as the department approves. The 
new Michigan law raises to thirty days from fifteen 
days the period prior to the issuance of a license to 
marrj' during which the applicants must have been 
examined for the presence of the stated venereal dis- 
eases. The law also requires freedom on the part of 

71. N. Y. A. 2251, S. 1786. 

72. N. Y. S. 1776, A. 22«. 

72, Calif.. Laws, 1939, c. 2S3 (A. 32. A. 106, A. 342, A 714 anti 
S. 79, all of which were similar bills, were also considered in California 
but were not acted on). 

74. Colo., Laws, 1939, c. 128. 

75. Ind., Laws, 1939, c. lOQ. 

76. K, Cm Laws, 1939. c. 314. 

77. N- Dm Laws, 1939. c. 162. 

78. Pa., Acts. 1939, Act. Ko. 76 (similar bills, S. U and S. 129. were 
vetoed earlier in the session by the governor). 

79. S. Dm Laws. 1939, c. 36. 

80. Tenn., Public Acts. 1939, c. 122 (a companion bill, S, 256). 

SL W. Va., I-aws. 1939, c. 81 (a companion bill, S. t»3). 

E2. Ala. H. 161; Ark. 11. 58, IL 252, S. 143; Anr, H. 3; Ha H. 527; 
Ga. S 42 H. 222: Idaho H. 253; Iowa S. 2/, H. 59; Mr. II. 1195; M.kv 
H 74 H 287 U. 551. H. 1828. H. 2281; Mo. H. 39, S. 5, II. /1>; 
Nev. A 165: Ohio H. 26S. H. 379. S. 28: Okla. H. 131: Tcaar IL 61, 
H. 1093: Vt. 11. 15. U. 319; Wash. S. 373. 

83. Ill,, laiws. 1939. p- '06. 

84, Mich.. Art«, 1939, ral.lic A« Xo. 112. 

SS. Xew Verb, Laws, 1939, C. 110. 
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the applicants from an infectious stage of S3’'philis, 
gonorrhea or chancroid, while the prior law required 
freedom from all venereal diseases. Laboratories which 
can make the indicated tests must be approved by the 
state commissioner of health. The test required in the 
new law for syphilis is “a serological test approved by 
the commissioner.” The prior law required a Kahn test. 
The new New York law effects several minor changes 
in the prior law. Possibly the most important change 
effected is to provide that the examination conducted 
by the certifying physician must be made not earlier 
than thirty days prior to the date on which the license 
is applied for. Tlie prior law contained a twenty day 
period. 

Bills to amend e.xisting premarital examination laws were 
killed in Oregon and Wisconsin.®" Both of these bills pro- 
posed certain state facilities to render the required laboratory 
examinations free of cost. 

Blood Tests of .Pregnant Women. — Laws to 
require a licensed physician or other person engaged in 
the antepartum care of a pregnant woman, or attending 
such a woman at the time of delivery, to obtain a speci- 
men of her blood and to submit the specimen to an 
approved laboratory for a standard laboratory test for 
syphilis were enacted in California,*® Colorado,*® Dela- 
ware,®® Illinois,®^ Indiana,®® Iowa,®® Maine,®'* Massa- 
chusetts,®® Michigan,®® North Carolina,®' Oklahoma,®® 
Pennsylvania,®® South Dakota *®® and Washington.*®* 

Similar bills were killed in six other states.*®® 

Reporting of ^*'ENEREAL Disease. — A new Ala- 
bama law *®® requires a pltysician diagnosing or treat- 
ing a case of syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid, venereal 
lymphogranuloma or granuloma venereum to report 
the facts immediately to the county health officer. The 
law requires a similar report from the superintendent 
or manager of a Iiospital, dispensary or penal or other 
institution in which there is a case of venereal disease. 

A similar bill failed of enactment in New Jersey.*®* 


Free Treatment for Infected Indigexts.— .\r.w 
Florida law*®® authorizes counties of from.53,000 u 
57,000 population to provide medical treatment d 
county expense to all indigent residents suffering from 
venereal disease. 

State Facilities for the Diagnosis of Veserlm 
Disease. — A new Oregon law *®* amends tlie prior Iw 
directing the state board of health to provide free of 
charge facilities for tlie necessary laboratory cxamini- 
tions for the diagnosis of venereal disease ami to pro- 
vide the necessary' materials for the proper treatment 
of those diseases to persons whom the attending pliyd- 
cian certifies are unable to pay therefor by requiring 
as a condition precedent to the rendition of the senicc; 
and the supply’ing of the materials noted to the attend- 
ing phy'sician that the attending physician certify tint 
he will make no charge to the patient for the treatment 
of the diseases for which the test is made. 

Distribution of Antisyphilitic Drugs. — Bills were lilld 
in Florida *®® and Utah *®® to provide for the distribution >1 
state expense of stated antis 3 -pliilitic drugs to persons afflictei 
with sj-philis who are financially unable to purchase tlictn- 

Blood Tests of Physicians, Dentists axd Nurses.-A 
bill was killed in Indiana **® which proposed to require curj 
pbj’sician, dentist and nurse at least once every twenty-fc'jr 
months to cause to be submitted to an approved laboratori ^ 
a standard serologic test for syphilis a sample of his Wooa 
If any such test should show that a physician, dentist or ttuM 
was infected with syphilis the license of such person sliou - 
automaticall.v suspended and remain suspended so long as 
disease was in a stage whereby it was communicable. 

Specific Appropriations for the Eradication or 
Venereal Disease. — A new Colorado law ** 
priates $12,000 to the state board of ' j 

period ending June 30, 1941, to be used for ven 
disease control work.” 

A bill was killed in Texas **® which proposed to 
§150,000 to the state department of health to assist m 
eradication of venereal disease in the state. 


Compulsory Treatment of Venereal Disease. — 
A new Alabama law *“® authorizes the county health 
officer to require all persons infected with a venereal 
disease to undergo treatment by* a licensed physician and 
if such persons are unable to pay' for such treatment 
the health officer may' require them to submit to treat- 
ment at public expense. The law also authorizes the 
county health officer to isolate or quarantine persons 
infected with venereal disease and to commit to jail 
for treatment persons refusing to take or continue 
treatments as- provided in the act. 


S6. Ore. S. 30. 

Sr. Wis. S. 251 . 

SS. Calif-f Laws, 1939, c. 127 (similar bills considered by the Cali- 
fornia legislature were S. 80, S. 130, and A. 831). 

89. Colo., Laws, 1939, c. 113 (S. 330 and S. 331 were similar bills 
which were not acted on by the Colorado Senate). 

90. Del., Laws, 1939. c. , approved March S, introtiuced as S. 27. 

91. III., Laws, p. 70S. 

92. Ind., Laws, 1939, c. 32. 

93. Iowa,- Laws, 1959, c. S2. 

94. Me., Public Laws. 1939, c. 290. 

95. Mass.. Laws, 1939. c. 407 (a similar bill. IL 182/, wa«^ also before 


the ^Ia*=sachusetts legislature). . 

96. Mich., Acts, 1939, Public Act. No. 106 (a similar bill, H- 140, was 

also considered). ^ ^ 

0^* Okl^ ' Law-? ' 1939 c.— - — , approved March 10. introtiuced a*: S. 9^ 
99: Pa., A«T' 1939! Act. xk 360 (a .imilac bill; S. 12 vetoed 
earlier in'thc session bj- the governor), 
ino. S. D., Lan-s, 1939. c. 103._ 

101. Wash., Laws, 1939, c- a- jor-. N. M. 

102. Ariz. H. 209; Conn. H. 294; Md. H. 10.'. AC'- — 

11. 2S2; Tenn. H. 1039. 

103. Ala., Laws, 1939, Gov. No. . — 9. 

104. N. J. S. 171. ^ 

105. Ala.. Laws. 1939. Gov. No. o60. 


Physical Examination of Food , -i bj 

Domestic Servants. — A new Texas law “ 
the einploy'inent in any' public eating or sleeping I * 
or place where food, drink or candy' is pj 

packed or served of any' person with an _ l°..„|;i 
contagions disease. Any' person so employe 
present every six months a physician's certinra 
he has examined the employee and has found inn 
from all infectious or coutavious diseases. 


Similar bills were killed in five states.*** . ^ 

Tlie Governor of New York vetoed a bill **- 
prohibit a person with a communicable or contagious 
from working or being permitted to ivork in a factor) ' 
a food product is manufactured and to require any cnip 4^ 
sucli a factory wlien required by a medical inspcclor 
labor department to submit to a pliysical examination. 

A bill was killed in New York*'® to proliihit tlie , 

as a domestic servant of any person who does not 
pliysician's certificate as to freedom from sypliilis and m ^ 
such servants to submit to an c.xamination to deternuu. 


fact annually. 


106. Fla., I.aiw«, 1939, c. , aj'provcd June 5, introduced 

107. Ore., I-aus, 1939, c. 30J. 

108. Fla. H. 174. 

109. Utah S. 239. 

310. Ind- 11. 494. ,, 

111. Colo., I.aw*?. 1939, c. , ajiprovcd May 24, intro'jjcf 

113'. Tlxasl!aw.>‘,* 1939 . c. . iti’Uroved Arril 26. jr.truhscf' 

114. 111. H. 230: loun IL 30: N. V. A. 302; Oh»o H- 
1038. 

115. N. Y. A. 1304 
no. X. V. A. 2242. 
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Immunization to DiFiiniERiA.— A law ivas enacted 
in North Carolina requiring the parents or guardian 
of any child in the state to have administered to the 
child between the ages of 6 and 12 months an immuniz- 
ing dose of a prophylactic diphtheria agent approved 
hy the United States Public Health Service. A similar 
duty rests on parents and guardians of children between 
1 and 5 years of age who have not been immunized 
previously against diphtheria. If the parents or guar- 
dians are financially unable to pay a physician of their 
own choice to perform the required immunization, the 
appropriate county health officer is to administer such 
treatment free of charge. 

A new New Jersey law authorizes any board of 
education to condition school attendance on proof of 
immunity to diphtheria. Such board may provide free 
of cost materials and services for the required immun- 
ization. 

Cancer. — Laws aimed to aid in the eradication of 
cancer were enacted in four states. In Illinois new 
laws ”” create in the department of health a division 
of cancer control and an advisory board to that divi- 
sion which is authorized to receive voluntary contribu- 
tions from any source and to CNpend them for cancer 
control. An appropriation of 825,400 was also made 
to enable the department of health to establish a cancer 
diagnostic service. In Wisconsin provision was 
made for the annual appropriation of 810,000 for 
research into the causes, prevention and cure of cancer. 
A new South Carolina law authorizes the state board 
of health to establish a standard for the conduct of 
cancer units in general hosiiitals, to provide financial 
aid to indigent cancer patients in such approved cancer 
units and to establish such facilities as it deems advis- 
able to afford proper treatment and care. The board is 
also directed to carry on a proper educational program 
to prevent cancer, to aid in the early diagnosis of the 
disease and to inform hospitals and cancer victims 
concerning proper treatment. In Vermont a state 
cancer commission was created to be composed of the 
chairman of the cancer committee of the state medical 
society, two other members of the society and a lay- 
man. The commission is to establisli and conduct 
cancer clinics throughout the state, which clinics arc 
to furnish care to indigent cancer victims. The com- 
mission may grant state aid for care in any place in the 
stale to afiiicted persons who are not wholly indigent 
but arc without means of providing adequate care for 
themselves. The names of persons receiving such aid 
may not be made public. An appropriation of 810,000 
was made to the commission for each of the ncNt two 
years. 


1£x.\min.\tion oe riiii.ic School Pupils ai 
l*..>iri.o\LLS. .\ new New Jersey' law requires ci'e 
board of education periodically ”to determine or can 
to be determined the pre.sencc'or absence of commui 
cable tuberculo.sis in pupils in schools under its iuri 
diction. The state board of education is directed 
promulgate rules and regulations with respect to tl 
frequency and procedure of such CNaminations. Ai 
pop'! "Hind to iinve tuberculosis in a communicab 
sta ge must he e.Nclmicd from the school and can 1 

llv v' f- EnE'io I,W'. tojo, c. ~ 

v,S‘ ^’6'- 

'-'L N. j'A?' c 'of JLirch es. intrclucci! a*. H. 


readmitted only when satisfactory evidence is adduced 
that he or she is free from communicable tuberculosis, 
is physically competent to engage in school activities 
and is not a menace to the health of other pupils. 
Another new New Jersey law provides that in con- 
ducting the examinations of pupils required by law, 
the medical inspector may require pupils to loosen, 
open, or remove their clothing above the waist in a 
manner to facilitate inspection and examination, pro- 
vided the parents or guardian are notified in writing 
of such proposed examination and the examination is 
conducted either in the presence of one of the parents 
or guardian or in the presence of a nurse or teacher. 
If the parent or guardian of a pupil objects to a pro- 
posed examination then the parent or guardian may file 
with the medical inspector a report of the family physi- 
cian on the condition for which such examination was 
deemed advisable by the medical inspector. Still another 
new New Jersey law authorizes every' board of edu- 
cation to require a physical examination of all employees 
of the board at least once in three years, under such 
rules and regulations as the state board of education 
may promulgate. If the result of the examination 
indicates mental abnormality or a communicable disease, 
the employee is to be ineligible for further service until 
satisfactory' proof of recovery' is fiirnisbecl. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made in tlirec states to 
rctiuirc ail public school tcadicrs to undergo annually a physi- 
cal examination and to submit to blood tests to determine the 
presence or uonprcsencc of tuberculosis and venereal disease. 

Bureaus or Divisions of Industrial Hygiene. — 
Idaho and iMontana enacted laws this year estab- 
lishing a bureau or division of industrial hygiene respec- 
tively in the dejiartmcnt of public welfare and in the 
state board of health primarily to make studies of 
industrial hygiene, industrial health hazards and occupa- 
tional disease problems in the state and to establish rules 
and regulations for the control and prevention of sick- 
ness in industry. 

III. LEGISLATION REGULATING THE 
DISTRIBUTION OR POSSESSION OF 
DRUGS, FOODS, COSMETICS 
AND THERAPEUTIC 
DEVICES 

Narcotics. — Unsuccessful attempts were made in five 
states to repeal e.xistiug laws regulating the possession and 
distribution of narcotic drugs and to enact wliat appeared to 
be (lie uniform narcotic drug act. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made in Michigan to repeal the uniform narcotic drug 
act enacted in 1937. 

Ihc uniform narcotic drug acts of Connecticut, 
Dlinois, Indiana, Michigan, New klexico, New York, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee and West Virginia 
were so amended this year as either to redefine can- 
nabis, which had jircviously been included in the act, 
or to redefine narcotic drug” so as to include cannabis 
and to define the term ' “cannabis” substantially as 
follows ; 

Cannabis shall include all parts of the plant Cannabis 
.'ativa L., whether growing or not; the seeds thereof: the rc.sin 


124. N. .1., I..w<, 1919. c. 290 . 

125. N. J.. I9.t9. c. 295. 

126. Ohf. S. 696; Int!. S. 9.^; Tcun, H. J054. 

127. Idaho, 1939. c. )3/t. 

12S. MotJl., 1929. c. 127. 

129, Kan. H. 330; Me. S. 416; X. H. H. 291; .V. I). S. 135. H. 350* 
\Va*h. H- 261, ' 

150. Mich, 5. 59. 
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extracted from any part of such plant; and every compound, 
manufacture, salt, derivative, mixture or preparation of such 
plant, Its seeds, or resin ; but sliall not include the mature stalks 
of such plant, fiber produced from such stalks, oil or cake 
made from the seeds of such plant, any other compound, manu- 
facture, salt, derivative, mixture or preparation of such mature 
stalks (except the resin extracted therefrom), fiber, oil or 
cake, or the sterilized seed of such plant which is incapable of 
germination, 

Similar bills were killed in three states. ^^2 


An unsuccessful attempt was made in Illinois so to amend 
the uniform narcotic drug act as to increase the penalty that 
can be imposed for a violation thereof. Likewise, an unsuc-ccss- 
fill attempt was made in Michigan so to amend the uniform 
narcotic drug act as to provide that a ph3'sician may cause 
narcotic drugs to be administered by a nurse or intern under 
his direction. The present law provides that the physician may 
cause such drugs to be administered by a nurse or intern under 
his direction and supervision. A bill was killed in Texas 
to amend the uniform narcotic drug act in force therein in 
several particulars. 


The narcotic drug act in force in California was 
amended by adding provisions authorizing the 
imprisonment of narcotic addicts as defined by the law. 
Another California amendment contains details con- 
cerning prescriptions. 

The governor of New Jersey vetoed a bill ws proposing to 
authorize^ a judge of the court of common pleas, after notice 
and hearing, to commit a narcotic addict to any state, county 
or city institution for the care and treatment of his addiction. 

Laws, other than narcotic drug acts, relating to 
marihuana were amended or supplemented in five 
states this year. A new Maine law makes the prior 
law, which applied to the sale or distribution of can- 
nabis applicable also to “any derivative of cannabis 
indica or cannabis sativa, either dried or in any 
cigarettes, tobacco, either smoking or chewing, or 
snuffing articles, or in any other form whatsoever.” A 
new North Dakota law amends the prior law relating 
to marihuana b)' defining marihuana to mean “all parts 
of the plant Cannabis sativa, and also known as Amer- 
ican Hemp and Indian Hemp,” and makes it unlawful 
for any person to grow, sell, trade, furnish, give away 
or to possess marihuana. The new law also makes ft 
the duty of each sheriff to destroy all marihuana found 
growing on public highways or state or county lands. 
New Indiana and New Jersey laws require stated 
public officials to destroy marihuana weeds. A new 
Minnesota law permits Indian hemp to be grown for 
commercial j^urposes under license of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 


thc^tX r Ar A- jirohibitin? 

the sale or distribution of stated hypnotic or sonini- 

tacient drugs, except on the prescription of a licensed 
physician, dentist or veterinarian, were eiiacleii in 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, »» Geonria''^ 
Mmnesota,^^« Nevada, New York,>^» North Cam- 
lina, South Carolina/^- Tennessee/^^ Vermont 


and Washington.^^= All the 


laws referred to apply 


O XCiVVO IS. 

to the sale or distribution of barbital. The Dclararc 
and New York laws also apply to the sale at retail oi 
sulfonethylmethane (trional), sulfonmethane (sul 
tonal), diethyl-sulfone, diethyl-methane (tetronal) 
paraldehyde, chloral or chloral hydrate and chlor 
butanol. The Georgia law also applies to amylal. 
veronal, luminal or any similar drugs. The Minnesota 
and Vermont laws apply also to veronal, proponal, ipral 
dial, neonal, sandoptal, amytal, phenobarbital, phantiorn, 
noctal, allonal or medinal. The Washington law also 
applies to amyTal, luminal, veronal, acid diethylbarbi 
turic, para-amino-benzene sulfonamide, sulfanilamide 
sulfamidyl, prontydin, prontosil, neoprontosil, ncoprom 
tylin, edimalin, sulfonainid or any salts, derivatives or 
compounds of any of the drugs mentioned. 

Similar bills to restrict the sale or distribution of barbituric 
acid compounds to distribution on the written prescription ot 
a licensed physician, dentist, or veterinarian were killed in 
Indiana and Kansas.'tt>" 


A new Maine law prohibits the retail distribution 
of veronal, or barbital, or any registered, trade-marked 
or copyrighted preparation registered in the United 
States Patent Office containing this substance, except on 
written prescription of a licensed physician, dentist or 
surgeon. The prior law seemed to permit the substance 
to be distributed on a written order of a physician, 
dentist or veterinarian or if dispensed by a licensed 
pharmacist. The prior law contained no limitation on 
the distribution of a registered, trade-marked or copy- 
righted preparation registered in the United States 
Patent Office containing tiie aforementioned substance 
unless the preparation contained more than 40 grams 
of the drug to the avoirdupois or fluid ounce. 

A somewhat similar bill was killed in California.'’'' 


Sulfanilamide. — Laws prohibiting the retail dis- 
tribution of sulfanilamide except on the written pre- 
scrijition of a licensed physician, dentist or veferinanan 
were enacted in California,'"'’ Connecticut,”’’' Florida. 
Nevada.'"" North Carolina,'"' Pennsylvania,'"' Ver- 
mont and Washington.'"' 

A similar hill was killed in Colorado.”'’ 


An unsuccessful attempt was made in Montana to amend 
the law prohibiting tiic distribution or possession of peyote 
(pellote), and anhalonium or any preparation thereof, so as to 
provide that the act should not applt- to transporting, possessing 
or using peyote for religious sacramental purposes within the 
boundaries of an Indian reservation. 


I5I. Conn., Ln\\s, 1939, c. 201; IIJ., Lnws, 1939, p. *198 (H. Ill and 
S. 32, to accomplish the same pnrpo>e, failed of enactment) Ind., T,.aw.s, 
3939, c. 8 (S. 136, a companion bill, n'as killed); Mich., Acts, 1939. Pnldic 
Act No. 263; N. M., Laws, 1939, c. 96; X. V., Laws, 1939. c. 131; Ore., 
Laws. 1939, c. 16S; R. I.. I^ns. 1939. c. 732; Tcnn. Pub. Acts, 1939. 
c. 165; W. Va., Laws, 1939, c, 44. 

132. Fla. S. 967; X. Y. S. 1195; Ohio H. 373. 

U5. 111. S. 42. 

334. Mtdu. S. 338. 

135. Tc-x. H. 22. 

136. Calif.. Laws. 1939, c. 1079. 

137. Calif.. I,.aws. 1939. c. 1097. 

335. X. J. A. 200. 

139. Me,. I-an-y. 1939, c. IS7. 

I-JO. X. D., I-aws, 1939, c. 137. 

141. Ind.. Laws. 1939, c. 120; N. J., I.aws, 1939. c.— . approved Jalr 
IS, intrtyfuced as S. 214. 

Minn., I-ans. 1939, c. 40:>. 

143. Mont. S. S3. 


144. Conn., Laws, 1939. c. 364. ,/j 

145. Del., Laws, 1939, c. , .approved April 6, intro*fuccd /r. 

146. Fla., Laws. 1939, c. 19656 (S. 73 and XL 247 to accompU^ti i 
.same end were killed). 

147. Ga., Laws, 1939, Gov. Act, Xo. 184. ^ 

148. Minn., Laws, 3939, c. 102 (a comiyanion hill, S. 78L 
considered), c. 193. 

149. Xcv.. Laws, 1939. c. 177. ^ _ -t., 

350. X, V., Laws, 1939, c. 778 (a companion biJI, S. 1209, v...« 

considered). 

151. X. C.. Laws, 1939, c. 320. 

152. S. C., Laws, 1939, Gov. Xo. 514. ^ -m 

153. Tcnn.. Public Act'*, 1939, c. 164 (a companion bill, H. 

also considered). . , n 

154. Vt.» Laws, 1939, c. , approved Anri! 12. tniro'iucc! ss y- 

155. Wa^h.. Laws, 1939, c. 6, c. 29 (similar fiill*, 24, ... 
also considered). 

156. Ind. H. 477. 

357, Kan. S. 13. 

158. Me.. Public Laws, 1939, c. 209. 

159. Calif. S. 817. 

360. Calif., 1939. c. 730. 

161. Conn.. Laws, 1939, c. 364. 

162. Fla., I.aws, 1939. c. I96S6, 

163. Xcv„ Ijws, 1939. c. 177. 

164. X. C.. I.aws. 1939. c. 320. 

165. Pa., Acts, 1939. Act Xo. 64. ;i 

366. Vt, 1939, e. . approved April 12. nitTc-b'-rfd * ' 

167. Wash.. r.aws. 1939. c. 27. 

16?. Colo. 11. 1109. 
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An unsuccessful attempt was made so to amend the basic 
science act of J^Iinnesota as to permit certain chiropractors 
to receive a certificate of registration in the basic sciences on 
application to the board. The Wisconsin assemblj’ also killed 
a bill which proposed in effect that chiropractic applicants 
submitting to the basic science examination should be examined 
by chiropractors designated by the state board of examiners 
of chiropractic. 

Central Licensing Agency. — ^Unsuccessful attempts were 
made in Connecticut and Maine -i'* to create a central licens- 
ing agency to exercise all the powers and functions heretofore 
vested in the secretaries of the various licensing hoards of 
the state, including the medical examining board, the osteopathic 
board, the chiropractic board,. the dental board and others. 


B. Changes in Medical Practice Acts Affecting 
Nonsectarian Practitioners 

Boards of Medical Examiners. — Composite Mem- 
bership . — Legislation tvas enacted in Georgia and 
li'Iassachnsetts repealing provisions in prior laws 
tvhich, in effect, required representation on the board 
for various schools of medical practice. By the new 
Georgia law the board is to consist of ten physicians 
of any school of medical practice. The prior law 
required five members of the board to be regular phy- 
sicians, three to be eclectic physicians and two to be 
homeopathic physicians. The new Massachusetts law 
struck out the provision in the prior law that no more 
than three members of the hoard of registration in 
medicine should at any one time be members of any 
one chartered state medical society. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in Oklahoma -'s to strike 
out the provision in the present law which requires one member 
of the board of medical examiners to be a physiomedic physi- 
cian, A bill was killed in Massachusetts also to require 
that two members of the board of registration in medicine be 
osteopaths. 

Right of State Medical Society to Nominate Mem- 
bers . — A new Oregon law requires the Oregon 
State Medical Society on or prior to February 1 annu- 
ally to nominate and certify to the governor the names 
of three qualified pht'sicians to succeed the board 
member ivhose term expires that year. Tlie governor, 
however, in making the required appointment is not 
restricted to the list so certified but maj', if he so 
chooses, appoint anj' other physician “having the neces- 
sar3' qualifications.” The law further provides that 
“present board members shall be deemed and taken to 
have been so certified b)" the said society.” 

Separate Eclcetic Boards . — A bill was killed in Connecticut --* 
which, if enacted, would have reestablished an eclectic board 
of medical examiners. 


Board Meetings . — A new Alabama latv--- authorizes 
the board to fix the time at tvhich examinations are to 
be held annualty. The prior latv required the board 
to give not less than two examinations annually. The 
new Oregon law previously referred to also requires 
the board to hold meetings for the examination of appli- 
cants for licenses on the second Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday in January and the third Tuesday, 
\\Tdnesday and Thursday in June of eacli year in 


212. Minn. S. 6S3. 

213. Wis. 227. 

214. Conn. S. o05. 

215. Me. H. l(s4S. 

216. Ga., 1939, Gov. Act 

kill^ in the bouse). 

21". Ma5«., Laws. 19^9, c. 36. 
21S. OWa. H. 519. 

219. M3.««. II. 9$5. 

220. Ore,, Laws. 1939, c. 153. 

221. Conn. H. 1009. 

2'*’’ Ala., 1939. Gov. ao. 

222. Ore., I.aw5, 1939. c. 153. 


Xo. 261 <H. 190, a compamon bill, was 


122. intrcxluced as H. 164. 


Portland and permits the board to hold special meetings 
for the examination of applicants for licenses in the 
same manner as other special meetings of the board 
are called. 

Pozver to Reinstate Revoked License.— Laws adopted 
in New Jersey and Oregon permit the boards in 
question in their discretion to relicense without reexam- 
ination any person ivhose license to practice has been 
suspended or revoked. 

Pozver to Regulate Conduct of Licentiates. — A new 
Delaware law authorizes the medical council to pro- 
mulgate regulations “for the proper supervision and 
control of the professional conduct of all persons under 
its jurisdiction.” 

Pozver to Issue Subpoenas and Administer Oaths.— 
The new New Jersey law authorizes the secretary 
of the board, as welt as the president, on whom alone 
the prior law conferred the powers to be referred to, 
(1) to issue subpoenas and (2) to administer oaths. A 
person refusing to appear in response to such a sub- 
poena, or who, after appearing, refuses to be sworn 
or to testify is to be liable to a penalty of §50. A new 
Tennessee law grants the president and secretary of 
the board in revocation or suspension proceedings 
power to administer oaths, issue subpoenas and to com- 
pel the attendance and testimony of witnesses. 

Conditions Precedent to Licensure. — Educational 
Qualifications. — Laws imposing educational qualifica- 
tions in addition to those required by the prior laws on 
applicants for licenses to practice medicine were enacted 
in Ohio,--® Oregon and Texas.-“' The Ohio, Oregon 
and Texas laws, among other things, require, in effect, 
that applicants prior to their admission to medical 
school must have had at least two years prcniecl/ca/ 
education in an approved college or university. The 
Oregon law provides, in addition, that an applicant 
must have graduated from a medical school or college 
on the approved list of the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and must have completed an intenisliip of at least 
one j'ear in a hospital approved for internship train- 
ing by the American Medical Association. Tlie Texas 
law provides that an applicant must be a graduate of a 
bona fide reputable medical school which maintains a 
course of instruction of not less than four terms of 
eight months each, wdiich offers courses of instruction 
in anatomy, physiology, chemistry, histologj’, pathology, 
bacteriology, diagnosis, surgery, obstetrics, g}’necolog)’. 
hygiene and medical jurisprudence and possesses and 
utilizes laboratories, equipment and facilities for proper 
instruction in all the subjects named. The Ohio law 
also requires applicants for licenses by reciprocity to 
possess the minimum educational qualifications exacted 
of applicants for licenses after exainiiiation. 

The new New Jersej’ law previously discussed 
also altered somewhat the educational qualifications 
required of applicants. Hereafter applicants must prior 
to the receipt of their professional diploma or degree 
have studied not less than four full school j-ears, includ- 
ing four satisfactory courses of at least eiryht months 

’Z-i. X. J., La'vs. 1939. c. 115. 

225. Ore.. 1939, c. 153, 

'»'’6 Del. I^we. 1939. c. . approved March S. intro<Inced av S. -v- 

227. ’ N. J.. I-a«-s. 1939, c. 115. 

228. Term., Law., 1939, e. 66. , , c o- 

229 Ohio Lavs, 1939, p. . approved April 2-<, mlroitueed as S. 9/. 

23o! Ore..’ Ijvs, 1939. c. 153. , ... 

'>31 T«c-, 1939, c. . apprevH March I5, intro'inct'.f 

^^*■’32. X. J.» 1939, c. 115. 
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(rather than seven months as the prior law required) 
in some school of medicine or osteopathy in good stand- 
ing in the opinion of the board, ‘‘which courses shall 
have included a thorough and satisfactor)’ course of 
instruction in medicine and surgery.” The prior law 
also required an acceptable internship. The new law 
requires an internship “or in lieu thereof” completion 
of “one year of postgraduate work acceptable to the 
board in a school or hospital approved by the board.” 
Before an applicant begins his internship training in 
New Jersey or the alternative postgraduate study the 
law now requires him to obtain from the board a cer- 
tificate of qualification and to present that certificate 
when he applies for a license. This new law also per- 
mits a person licensed to practice osteopathy to be 
examined and licensed prior to Nov. 1, 1941, to prac- 
tice medicine and surgery on showing completion of an 
internship acceptable to the board in a hospital approved 
by the board or the completion of a postgraduate course 
of two years acceptable to the board in a college of 
osteopathy approved by the board, the changes effected 
by the new law being indicated by the italicized phrases. 

A new California law so amends the prior medical 
practice act as to make no differentiation with respect 
to the requirements for licensure between graduates of 
Canadian medical schools approved b)' the board of 
medical examiners and graduates of approved American 
medical schools. 


A bill was killed in Missouri to require applicants, in 
addition to e.xisting educational qualifications, to have com- 
pleted' a premedical education consisting of a minimum of sixtj' 
semester hours of college credit in acceptable subjects from a 
reputable college or university approved by the board. 

Ciihcnship Rcquircnicnts. — Laws were adopted in 
Arkansas, Georgia,-^*’ New Hampshire, New 
Jersey and Texas"’® restricting licensure in medi- 
cine to citizens of the United States. A similar bill 
would have become law in California but for the pocket 
veto of the governor.®^'’ 

Similar bills were considered and killed in Colorado-*' 
Connecticut.-*' Illinoi.s and New York.^*-* 

Laws were enacted in Illinois,®*’ Massachusetts ’*'* 
and New ]\Iexico ’■**' restricting licensure in medicine 
to citizens of the United States or to persons who have 
legally declared their intention of becoming such 
citizens. 

A similar bill was killed in JIassachusetts.**'* 


In codifying the statutes of South Dakota, the code 
commissioners added to the provision of the medical 
practice act requiring an applicant to be a citizen of the 
United States a qualifying phrase “or a person who 
has declared his intention to become a citizen.” The 
code as so worded was ado])tcd by the legislature.®'** 
Examination. — Laws were enacted in New Tersev 
and Texas relating to the e.vamination to be "given 
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applicants for licenses to practice medicine. The New 
Jerse3' law ®®‘’ changes the provisions of the prior law 
listing the subjects in which applicants are e.xamined. 
substituting “pharmacology” for “materia medica” and 
“diagnosis, including diseases of the skin, nose and 
throat” for “practice of medicine, including diseases 
of the skin, nose and throat.” The Texas law ®’® elim- 
inates provisions in the prior law which permitted the 
examination to be taken m a language other than 
English. The new Texas law also requires applicants 
for a license bj' reciprocity' to pass an oral examination 
“in practical subjects as may be prescribed by the 
board.” The new New Jersey law also provides a 
fee for reexamination of 825, the prior law not pro- 
viding a fee for reexamination. 

Licensure Without Examination. — Laws were enacted 
in New Jersey ®'''® and Ohio ®’® permitting the licensing 
without examination of diplomates of the National 
Board of Medical E.xaminers. The provisions of the 
Texas medical practice act permitting the licensing 
without e.xamination of applicants licensed in other 
states was so amended this \’ear as to limit such licen- 
sure to citizens of the United States and to licentiates 
of other states which accord a similar privilege to Texas 
licentiates. The new Texas law also (1) provides that 
such applicants must pass an oral examination in prac- 
tical subjects prescribed by the board and (2) proliibits 
the issuance of a license by reciprocity to an applicant 
who does not Iiold a license from another jurisdiction 
giving him the same right to practice medicine in that 
jurisdiction as a license to practice medicine in Texas 
gives to persons licensed to practice medicine in Texas. 
A new Arkansas law ®°* permits ti)e board to license 
without examination any honorably discharged medical 
officer of the United States Army, Navy or public 
health service, who has been licensed to practice in some 
other state of the union after*«examination, who has 
qualified under tile basic science act of Arkansas, wlic 
has been a resident of the state for one year or more 
and nho is a citizen of the United States. 

Revocation, Suspension or Refusal of Licenses. 
—Right to Suspend, — A new Delaware law ®” author- 
izes the medical council to suspend, as well as to refuse 
to issue or revoke licenses to practice. So far as specific 
language is concerned, the prior law limited the council’s 
authority in this respect to refusing to license or to 
revoking a license. 

Causes. — Laws setting out grounds for the suspen- 
sion, revocation or refusal of licenses, in addition to 
the causes or grounds staled in prior medical practice 
acts, were enacted in Arkansas, California, Delaware. 

Jersey, Oregon and Texas. The new Arkansas 
law '“** authorizes the board to refuse to grant or to 
revoke a license if the applicant or the holder is not 
an American citizen. The new California law®" 
makes it unprofessional conduct, which is a cause for 
revocation or suspension, for a licentiate knowingly to 
sign any certificate or otlier document required by law 
which falsely rcprc.sents the e.xi.‘-lence or nonexistence 

rso. .X. j., 19.19. c. ns. 

251. Tex.. Lau«, 3929. c. . .'ijvprovrt! .^^arc^J 35, inirtKlticr/l 
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of a state of facts. The Delaware law makes the 
following additional grounds for the refusal to license 
or for the suspension or revocation of a license: (a) 
chronic drug addiction or (b) violation of regulations 
adopted by the medical council for the supervision and 
control of professional conduct. The New Jersey 
law^^® sets forth the following as additional causes 
for disciplinary action: (o) adjudication of insanity; 
(b) habitual use of drugs or intoxicants; (c) fraudulent 
advertising; (d) employing unlicensed persons to per- 
form work which can legally be done only by persons 
licensed to practice medicine in the state; (e) convic- 
tion of a violation of any federal or state law relating 
to narcotic drugs. The additional grounds set out by 
the new Oregon law consist of (o) “such conduct 
as would not be indulged in by an ethical physician 
and surgeon under all the circumstances, taking into 
consideration the good of the patient and public, the 
time and place”; (h) making false or misleading state- 
ments regarding the licentiate’s skill or the value of his 
medicine, treatment or remedy in the treatment of any 
disease or other abnormal condition of the human mind 
or body, or (c) advertising or holding one's self out 
to treat diseases or other abnormal conditions of the 
human body by any secret formula, medicine, method, 
treatment or procedure. Several additional grounds 
are set out in the new Texas law,-“^ among them being 
(o) the use of any advertising statement of a character 
tending to mislead or deceive the public; (b) advertis- 
ing professional superiority, or the performance of 
professional service in a superior manner; and (c) 
employing directly or indirectly any person whose 
license to practice has been suspended, or association in 
the practice of medicine with any person wiiose license 
to practice has been suspended or any person who has 
been convicted of the unlawful practice of medicine 
in Texas or elsewhere. 


Unsuccessful attempts were made in four states to provide 
grounds for the revocation or suspension of licenses, in addi- 
tion to the grounds now stated in present medical practice 
acts.-"- 


Proccdiirc . — Laws relating to the procedure to be 
followed in revocation or suspension proceedings were 
adopted in five states. A new Delaware law permits 
the medical council to act on its own motion as well as 
on complaints in writing made to it. A New Jersey 
law provides that in such proceedings against a 
licentiate because of the licentiate’s conviction of a crime 
involving moral turpitude or of violating any federal or 
state law relating to narcotic drugs, the accused physi- 
cian need not be furnished with a copy of the complaint 
nor need he be given a hearing. A new Oregon law 
specifies in detail the procedure the board must follow 
in revoking or suspending a license. In brief, the law 
requires that before the board can institute proceedings 
there must be filed with it a complaint under oath setting 
forth the facts-on which the charge is based, which com- 
plaint must be filed not later than three years after the 
commission of the acts complained of. The board must 
then sen-e on the accused physician a written notice, 
stating the time and place of the hearing on those 
charges, together with a copy of the complaint. At 


"SS. Del.. I.3«s. 1939. c. . approve.! March S. intrtyJuccti a. S. 26. 

■’'59. iC. J., 1939, c. 115. 
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the hearing, the accused and his attorney shall have 
ample opportunity to present a defense, including the 
right to subpoena witnesses and necessary documents, 
and a stenographic report of the proceedings must be 
made. The practice in such proceedings must conform 
as nearly as practicable to equity suits. In Tennessee 
a law was enacted rvhich provides that in such pro- 
ceedings the affected licentiate must be given fifteen 
days’ notice to prepare for a hearing and at the hearing 
he is entitled to be heard in person or by counsel or 
both. The board is given the power to make all needed 
procedural rules for such hearings and to emjiloy an 
attorney to represent it. In.Texas a new law amends 
the corresponding provisions of the prior law so as to 
provide that in instituting a disciplinaiy proceeding tlic 
appropriate district or county attorney, whom the law 
authorizes to prosecute such proceedings, must file witli 
the appropriate court a complaint in writing, stating the 
grounds of the proceeding and signed officially by tlic 
prosecuting official instituting it. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia -“9 and Oldahoma to amend the provisions of the 
medical practice acts relating to the procedure to be follouxcl 
in revocation proceedings or appeals therefrom. Of most inter- 
est is one of the Oklahoma bills,-” which proiioscd that a 
licentiate appealing from an order of revocation or suspension 
might appeal to the district court of the county of his residence, 
which was to try the case de novo, and that no decision of the 
board’s revoking or suspending a license should become (inn! 
“pending final decision of the Supreme Court of this State.” 

Annual Registratiox. — Unsuccessful attempts were made 
in Indiana,-te Massachusetts,-'^ Missouri-'* and Oklahoma-'® 
to require the annual registration of physicians and the pay- 
ment of an annual registration fee. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made in Utah -'o to raise to ?10 the annual license renewal 
fee required of physicians and surgeons, osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors and dentists. 

Recording of Licenses. — Tlie Wisconsin law requir- 
ing a licensed physician to record his license with the 
county clerk of the county in which he resides was 
so amended this year as to require nonresident piiy- 
.sicians to file their Wisconsin licenses witli the county 
clerk in each county in which they practice. 

Posting of Names at Entrance to Office. — A 
new New Jersey Jaw requires every person prac- 
ticing medicine under a firm name and every person 
practicing medicine as an employee of another to cause 
bis name to be conspicuously displayed and kept in a 
conspicuous place at the entrance of flic place where 
such practice is conducted. Failure to comply with 
this requirement subjects the offender to a pennity 
of §100. 

Interns a.nd Resident Piiv.sician.s. — A new Idaho 
law permits “students who Iiave had training in 
recognized medical colleges in good standing and who 
arc performing the duties of an intern in . . . any 

duly organized hospital , . . operating under the 

supervision of a medical staff” freely to perform thesr 
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duties without an examination or the issuance of a 
license to practice medicine. An amendment adopted 
to the California medical practice act this year-*® 
authorizes any graduate student registered with the 
board of medical examiners and on whom a degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, Bachelor of Medicine, or Doc- 
tor of Osteopathy has been conferred and any regularly 
matriculated student in a school approved by the board 
to register with the board and to be permitted for a 
period not to exceed two pars to treat the sick and 
afflicted either as a student in the school or as an intern 
in a hospital approved for the training of interns. Such 
persons so registered may for rendering treatment 
receive compensation from the hospital or school con- 
cerned. Except as authorized by this amendment, no 
graduate student may treat the sick or afflicted or 
receive compensation therefor. A new New Jersey' 
law limits the exemption from the medical practice 
act accorded to members of the resident staffs of char- 
itable or municipal hospitals or asylums by providing 
that the exemption shall not apply with respect to an 
individual after he has served as a resident physician 
for a total period of two years and that the exemption 
applies only with respect to an individual who has 
received from the board a certificate of qualification 
prior to serving in such capacity. 

A bill was killed in Maryland proposing that any person 
shall be regarded as practicing medicine who receives com- 
pensation from tbe state for the treatment of patients in private 
or public mental hospitals, including resident or assistant resi- 
dent physicians. 


Acts Constituting the Practice of Medicine. — 
A new Texas law provides that the medical practice 
act is to apply to persons, other than registered pharma- 
cists not pretending to be physicians, who offer for sale 
in public places contraceptives, prophylactics or rem- 
edies which they recommend for the cure of disease. 


A bill, killed in lowai^s-* proposed that any person, firm, 
association or corixrration acting in any manner as an agency 
for bringing a licentiate and patient together or unlawfully 
employing, arranging with or by subterfuge procuring the 
services of a licensed practitioner shall be deemed to be prac- 
ticing medicine, osteopathy, chiropractic, dentistry, optometry' 
or podiatry, as the case might be, without a license. The Mary- 
land legislature, as previously noted, killed a bill which 
proposed that any person should be regarded as practicing 
medicine who should receive compensation from the state for 
the treatment of patients in private or public mental hospitals, 
including resident or assistant resident physicians. .-\n unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made in Massachusetts to provide that 
the term “practice of medicine” or “rendering medical service,” 
as used in the medical practice act, should include “any exami- 
nation or treatment of a human being, by the use or disuse of 
any means, for the purpose of diagnosing, preventing or curing 
any deviation from normal condition of mind or body, or for 
the purpose of relieving any covrdivion of mind or body- whether 
arising from such a deviation or otheryvisc.” A bill was likewise 
killed in Nevada to make it unlawful for any person to 
practice medicine, surgery, nnesthesso or obstetrics without 
being licensed by the board of medical e.xamincrs. The present 
law does not specifically prohibit the practice of anesthesia bv 
Iicrsons not licensed by the board of medical c.\aminers .\n 
effort failed in Te.vas=^s to make it unlawful for anv person 
other than a hcetiscd physician to oftcr for sale any 'truss or 
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Other mechanical device commonly used for the relief of rupture 
or hernia except on the written prescription of a licensed physi- 
cian. The bin also proposed to make it unlawful for any 
person other than a licensed physician to offer to fit any such 
truss or mechanical device. A bill died in the senate of Wash- 
ington to make it unlawful for any person operating a bath- 
house, massage parlors or similar establishments to furnish 
by himself or by an agent any bath, massage or other treatment 
or to attempt to treat any disease, injury or condition of health, 
unless the person so doing is licensed to practice one of the 
healing arts authorized by the laws of the state. 

A bill was killed in Connecticut to prohibit the sale of 
any arch support, braces or other foot and leg appliances except 
on the prescription of an orthopedic surgeon or of the state 
health commissioner. An unsuccessful attempt was made in 
ifissotiri-ai to prohibit tlie sale, prescribing or fitting of any- 
hearing aid device except by a licensed physician or on his 
prescription. 

Persons or Acts Excepted from the Provisions 
OF THE Medical Practice Act. — Christian Scientists. 
— ^The provisions of the Texas medical practice act 
providing that nothing therein shall “effect or limit in 
any way the application or use of the principles, tenets 
or teachings of any church in the ministration to the 
sick or su&ring by prayer without the use of any drug 
or material remedy, provided sanitary and quarantine 
laws and regulations are complied with” and that no 
charge is mnrfc therefor, directly or indirectly was 
amended this year^’^ by (1) eliminating the phrase 
italicized and (2) by adding the following phrase “and 
provided, further, tliat all those so ministering or offer- 
ing to minister to tlie sick or suffering by prayer shall 
refrain from maintaining offices, except for tlie purpose 
of exercising the principles, tenets, or teachings of the 
church of which they are bona fide members." The 
effect of this amendment would seem to be to permit 
such practitioners legally to charge for their services. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made in Ohio-"^ and W'est 
Virginia to provide that the provisions of the medical prac- 
tice act should not be construed to apply to the practice of 
Christian science, provided that the laws, rules and regulations 
relating to communicable diseases and sanitary matters were 
not violated. 

General. — Tlie provisions of the New Jersey medical 
practice act whicli e.xcmpted therefrom a commissioned 
surgeon or physician of the United States Army, Navy 
or Marine hospital service were so amended this'year 
as to require a person claiming such an cxenijition to he 
actively engaged in the performance of lii.s official duties 
and by stating specifically that this e.xcniption does not 
apply to reserve officers or national guard officers. This 
law also specifically exempts “a graduate jihysio- 
therapist . . . electro-therapist, or hydro-tlierapist, 
\vliilc operating in each particular case under the siiecific 
direction of a regularly licensed physician or surgeon. 
This exemption shall not apply to such assistants of 
persons who arc licensed as osteopaths, chiropractors, 
optometrists or other practitioners holding limited 
licenses.” Additional provisions of this law which 
place restrictions and limits on the exemption granted 
in favor of resident physicians have previously been 
noted. 
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Interns . — There has been previous discussion with 
respect to the exemptions granted interns liy laws 
enacted in California. Idaho and New Jersey. 

Alien Physicians . — Two bills were withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the Wisconsin legislature-"'' which proposed a 
method by which “fifty medical physicians who may have been 
engaged in the actual practice of medicine or surgery in Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia or Poland" might be permitted 
to practice in the state without conforming to the requirements 
of the medical practice act. 


Enforcement Provisions. — Use of the Injnnetive 
Process . — A new New jersey law""' authorizes the 
court of chancery at the suit of the Attorney General 
or of the board of medical examiners to restrain the 
unlicensed practice of medicine and various other 
violations of the medical practice act. 

Bills to permit courts to enjoin the unlicensed practice of 
medicine failed of enactment in California.-"" Missouri,""" New 
York and North Dakota.""^ 


Penalties . — Laws amending the penalty provisions 
of medical practice acts were enacted in Arizona. New 
Jersey, Oregon and Texas. The Arizona law makes 
it a felony to practice or attempt to practice medicine 
witliont having a valid recorded license so to practice 
issued by the state board of medical examiners. The 
prior law made it a felony to practice or attempt to 
jiractice without having a valid recorded certificate. 
The New Jersey law authorizes the imposition on 
a person convicted for the second time of violating the 
medical practice act of a penalty of S500. If a defen- 
dant so convicted fails to pay the penalty, the court 
is authorized to commit him to jail for not less than 
thirty days nor more than two hundred days. The 
new Oregon law makes it mandatory on the court 
to sentence a defendant, convicted for the second or 
subsequent time of a misdemeanor under the medical 
practice act. to the county jail for not less than ten 
days, in addition to whatever other fine or imprison- 
ment is permitted by the medical practice act. The 
new Texas law reduces to thirty days the maximum 
imprisonment that can be imposed on a person con- 
victed of practicing medicine without a license. As 
the law' now reads, a person convicted of practicing 
without a license is guilty of a misdemeanor and is to 
be punished by a fine of not less than S50 nor more than 
S500 and by imprisonment in the count}- jail for not 
more than thirty days. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in New Jersey to 
increase tbe pcnaltj- to be imposed on persons convicted of prac- 
ticing without a license. 

Miscellaneous . — Among other things, the amend- 
ments to the Texas medical practice act enacted this 
vear,'""’ referred to in several connections heretofore, 
eliminated the provisions in the prior law that permitted 
the board to license applicants to practice obstetrics 
alone. By a new Ohio law """ the fines collected for 
violations of the medical practice act are to be dis- 
tributed one half to the board of medical c.xaniiiicrs 
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and one half to the county or municipality in which the 
offense was committed. 

A bill was killed in Arkansas to make it unlawful for a 
physician to practice under any name c.xcept his own true name 
or to operate, treat, practice, manage or be employed in any 
room, office, hospital or clinic where medical treatment is admin- 
istered or done under the name of any unlicensed per.son, cor- 
poration. company, association or trade name; or to assist or 
aid in any manner any unlicensed person to practice medicine. 

C. Changes in Cult Licensing Laws 

O.STEOPzVTiis. — Amendments were adopted this vear 
in Delaware. Florida. Maine. New Jersey. New York, 
Oklahoma and Tennessee to the laws relating to the 
practice of osteopathy in force in those states. 

Probably most important is the new Tennessee law,"'" 
which extensively amended the prior osteopathic prac- 
tice 7ict and which without doubt grants to osteopaths 
now licensed and to be licensed in the future the right 
to practice medicine and surgery without restriction. 
Specifically, the new law states that a license to practice 
osteopathy shall entitle the holder thereof “to practice 
osteopathy in any county in this state, in all its branches, 
as taught and practiced by tbe recognized associated 
colleges of osteopathy, tvitb the right to use such drtig.s 
as are necessary in the practice of osteopathy, surgery, 
and obstetrics, including narcotics, antiseptics, ane.s- 
thctics, and biologicals.” The law further provides that 
osteopaths shall observe and be subject to all state and 
municipal regulations relating to the control of con- 
tagious diseases, the reporting and certifying of births 
and deaths and all matters pertaining to public health, 
and such reports must be accepted by the officer ,or 
department to whom they are made, equally with tlie 
reports of physicians of any other school of medicine. 

The new New York law provides that anj’ 
licensed osteopath or any applicant for such a license 
“who upon the submission of proper credentials or Iiy 
examination satisfies the regents that he has received 
sufficient instruction and training, may be granted the 
right to use instruments for minor surgical procedures 
and to use anesthetics, antiseptics, narcotics and 
biological products.’' 

The new Delaware law provides that (1) osteopathic 
applicants are to be e.xamined by the medical council 
and an osteopath designated by tbe Dekiware State 
Osteopathic Society ; (2) such applicants must be 
examined in tlie subjects enumerated in tbe prior law 
and in addition “Therapeutics” ; and (3) such appli- 
cants must present evidence, in addition to the quali- 
fications as now required by law. that they have 
completed two } cars of acceptable college work, includ- 
ing English, ])liysics, chemistry and biology, and have 
served as interns for one 3 -car in hospitals recognized 
bv the .'kmerican Osteopathic Association or h}' the 
American Medical .Association."'-' 

The new Florida law ' rcfjiiirc.'^ licen.scd osteopaths 
to register annually on or licforc Januarv 1 with the 
osteopathic hoard and at that time to pay annual regis- 
tration fee.s of S.'i and to condition the renewal of a 
license to practice ostcojiathv on tlic ]ire,-;entation !)>' 
the Iiokler thereof of evidence that in the jireceding 
V'car the licentiate has attended the two da\- eciiicaiioiial 
Jirogram as conducted iiy liic Florida osteopatiiic asfo- 
cialiou. or its equivalent as approved by tbe hoard of 
osteopathic examiner.^. 
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The new Maine law requires osteopaths to renew 
their licenses annually and to pay an annual renewal 
fee of S2 and to condition annual renewal on the presen- 
tation to the board by each licentiate of satisfactory 
evidence that he has attended at least two da3’s of the 
annual educational program conducted by the state 
osteopathic association, or its equivalent, to the approval 
of the board in the preceding year. 

One new New fersej' law"'*' defines osteopath}’ to 
“include the diagnosing, treating, operating or prescrib- 
ing for any human disease, pain, injury, defonnity, 
mental or physical condition; provided, however, that 
a license to practice osteopathy shall not permit the 
holder thereof to prescribe, administer or dispense 
drugs for internal use in the treatment of any human 
ailment, disease, pain, injury, deformity, mental or 
physical condition or to perform such surgical oper- 
ations as require cutting.” Another new New Jersey 
law provides that any person holding a valid license 
to practice osteopathy within the state shall be author- 
ised to continue to practice osteopathy, as just defined, 
pursuant to said license, as though the act under which 
said license had been issued had not been repealed. 
The latter law apparently was necessary because the 
e.Ktensive amendments to the medical practice act 
adopted in 1937, which eventually will confer on 
osteopaths the right to practice medicine and surgery 
without restriction, left in doubt the right of osteopaths 
licensed in the past to continue to practice osteopathy in 
the limited form just noted. 

Tlie new Oklahoma law^” requires licensed osteo- 
paths to register annually with the state board of 
osteopathic examiners, to pay annual licensing fees of 
$2 aiid to condition the renewal of such a license on 
the submission of proof that the licentiate has attended 
at least two days of tlie annual educational program 
conducted by the Oklahoma State Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation in the year preceding application for renewal. 

Two unsuccessful attempts were made in Illinois to enact 
a separate ostcopatliic practice act and to create an independent 
examining committee to c.xaminc and license persons to practice 
osteopathy, which the bills proposed to define as "a system of 
liractice of the liealing arts in all its branches with therapeutics 
majoring in manipulation.'' Unsuccessful attempts were made 
ii\ eleven states to amend existing laws relating to the practice 
of osteopathy.-'"'' Bills rejected in Kansas, if enacted, would 
have granted a licensed osteopath the right to practice osteoii- 
athy in alt its branches, which, the bill stated, includes “oper- 
ative surgery with instruments, physiotherapy and the use of 
drugs, as taught and practiced in the legally incorporated col- 
leges of osteopathy of good repute, and the right to register 
under the laws of the United States of America governing nar- 
cotics." The Connecticut and Oregon bills proposed to extend 
the scope of a license to practice osteopathy by permitting a 
licentiate to practice osteopathy as taught in the branches and 
embraced in the subjects covered by the examinations provided 
by the bills, which might have indicated that a licentiate could 
practice stirgery and obstetrics. In addition, the Oregon bill 
proposed to deprive the board of medical e.xaminers of their 
present jurisdiction in c.xamining and licensing osteopaths and 
would have established an independent Ixtard of ostcop.athic 
examiners. The Ohio and South Dakota bills specifically would 
have Ix;rmittcd the examining boards to license osteopaths to 
(iracticc surgery. 
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Chiropractors. — Amehdmeiits to laws regulating 
the practice of chiropractic were adopted in Con- 
necticut,“=® Delaware,®-^ Georgia,®" New Hampshire,"-'® 
New Jersey,®®^ South Dakota,®®® Tennessee®®® and 
Wyoining.®®® Of greatest interest is the new New 
Jersey law. which repealed all provisions in the prior 
law which permitted the issuance of limited licenses^ to 
chiropractors. Until July 31, 1944, persons graduating 
from chiropractic schools subsequent to 1921 may he 
licensed to practice chiropractic, which is defined as 
“the detecting and adjusting, by hand only, of vertebral 
subluxations.” Thereafter chiropractic applicants nuist 
possess the same educational qualifications as physicians 
and surgeons and will receive identical licenses. Until 
Jan. 1, 1940, persons graduating from chiropractic 
schools prior to 1921 may be licensed to practice 
chiropractic as just defined. 

The new Connecticut and Georgia laws require 
chiropractors to renew their licenses amnially with the 
board and condition that renesval on attendance at at 
least one of the two day “educational” programs con- 
ducted by the state chiropractic association during the 
preceding year. In addition, the Georgia bill requires 
applicants for licenses to practice chiropractic to have 
graduated from cliiropractic schools, which require for 
graduation a period of active attendance equivalent to 
a standard four year college course instead of the past 
requirement that such applicants have graduated from 
chiropractic schools requiring a course of three years 
of six months each. The new Delaware law amends 
the prior chiropractic act so as to authorize the board 
of chiropractic examiners to refuse to issue or to reissue 
a license for any of the following causes; material 
misrepresentation of facts in applications to practice: 
chronic and persistent inebriety or chronic drug addic- 
tion; tile practice of criminal abortion; public adver- 
tising of special ability to cure clironic incurable 
diseases; and the presentation to.tlie board of examiner.s 
of licenses that had been illegally obtained or have been 
signed or issued unlawfully or under fraudulent repre- 
sentation. Tlie Delaware law also prohibits the issu- 
ance of an occupational license by the state for the 
practice of chiropractic unless the applicant has first 
procured from the board of examiners a certificate 
required by the chiropractic practice act. The new New 
Hampshire law limits licensure to citizens of the United 
States or of a Canadian province in which a like privi- 
lege is granted to citizens of the United States. 

The new South Dakota law (1) jirovidcs tliat the 
practice of chiropractic “shall be limited to the meth- 
ods of practice as taught in the standard colleges of 
chiropractic recognized b\' the state board of chiro- 
practic examiners,” thus replacing provisions in tlie 
prior law which limited the practice of chiropractic to 
“the adjustment by hand of the articulations of the 
human spine and other incidental adjustments accord- 
ing to the science of chiropractic” and specifically ]iro- 
hiliited chiropractors from practicing obstetrics or 
treating contagious or infectious diseases; (2) requires 
chiropractic applicants to be examined in anatomy, 
bacteriology, physiology, chemisirv, jwihology, bis- 
tology, g}-necolog}-, s'-mptomatolog}-. hygiene and public 
health, diagnostic x-ray and princijiles and practice of 
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chiropractic, and (3) requires an applicant to have 
acquired a liigh school education and to be a graduate 
of an approved chiropractic school, which requires for 
graduation a period of actual attendance equivalent to 
the standard four year college course, teaching adequate 
courses in the basic sciences and all subjects pertaining 
to the practice of chiropractic. 

The new Tennessee law®=® (1) makes eligible for 
examination and licensure any applicant who is of good 
moral character, who has a preliminary school educa- 
tion equal to that of a standard accredited high school 
and who is a graduate of a school of chiropractic giving 
adequate courses in anatomy, physiology, symptoma- 
tology, spinal analysis, hygiene, sanitation, principles 
and practice of chiropractic and requiring actual atten- 
dance of three school years of not less than nine months 
each, or 3,600 hours of actual class attendance; (2) 
raises the examination fee to S25 from §15, and (3) 
sets out causes for the revocation, suspension or refusal 
of licenses. 

The new Wyoming law requires applicants for 
licenses to practice chiropractic to he graduates of 
recognized schools of chiropractic in which thej’ have 
actually attended a course of study for at least four 
years of nine months each, preceded by a four year 
high school course or its equivalent. 

Bills were killed in Illinois,®^” Massachusetts,®^* New 
Jersey,®®^ York and Pennsylvania 3®-* to enact separate 
chiropractic practice acts and create independent chiropractic 
examining boards. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made in six states to amend 
existing chiropractic practice acts. The Iowa, Nebraska and 
Rhode Island bills, if enacted, would have extended the scope 
of a license to practice osteopathy. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in New Jersey to 
permit a particular chiropractor to be e.xamincd in physio- 
therapy and dietetics and thus to secure a license to practice 
physiotherapy and dietetics. 

An unsuccessful attempt was also made in Washington®®* 
to create a self-styled "Washington State Chiropractors' Asso- 
ciation,” which was to operate as an agency of the state and 
was to be composed of all persons licensed to practice chiro- 
practic in the state. The association apparently was to have 
the power, to fix tVie qualifications, requirements and procedure 
for admission to the practice of chiropractic and to establish 
and enforce rules of professional conduct for its members. 


Naturopaths. — Amendments to existing naturo- 
pathic practice acts were enacted in Connecticut and 
Utah.®®” The new Connecticut law defines the practice 
of naturopath}' as “the practice of the psychological, 
mechanical and material sciences of healing as follows: 
The psychological sciences, such as psycho-therapy ; the 
mechanical sciences, such as mechano-therapy, articular 
manipulation, corrective and orthopedic gymnastics, 
neuro-therapy, physio-therapy, hydro-therapy, electro- 
therapy, thermo-therapy, photo-therapy, chromo-ther- 
apy, v'ibro-therapy, concussion and pneumato-tlierapy, 
and the material sciences, such as dietetics, and external 
applications; but shall not mean internal medication or 
the administering of any substance simulating medicine 
or the fonn of medicine, except dehydrated foods." 
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The new Utah law requires an applicant for a license 
to practice naturopathy to be a graduate of a legally 
chartered_ naturopathic college, in good standing at tlie 
time of his graduation, which requires as a iircrcquisite 
to graduation at least a four years residence course of 
instruction over a period of four schools years of not 
less than eight and one-half months of actual school 
attendance and study in each of such school years, coin- 
prising at least 4,500 hours in class work in the subjects 
required in such school, and in addition such an appli- 
cant must be a graduate from a high school requiring 
an attendance through four school years equal to fifteeii 
units and have completed one year of college work in 
a college of liberal arts approved by the department of 
registration. In addition, each applicant must have a 
course of training of not less than twelve months in 
a hospital approved by the board of naturopatliic 
physicians or a course of training for a period of twelve 
months in the office of a licensed naturopath in the 
state. 


Unsuccessful attempts were made in fourteen states®*® to 
enact separate naturopathic practice acts and to create inde- 
pendent boards of naturopathic examiners to examine and 
license applicants for licenses to practice naturopathy. 

Unsuccessful attempts 3vere made to amend the naturopathic 
practice act of four states.®** Bills in three of these st.atcs 
(Florida, Oregon and Utah), if enacted, would have enlarged 
the scope of a license to practice naturopathy in those states, 

An attempt was made again this year in Connecticut,®'® which 
was unsuccessful as in the past, to create certain stated persons 
a body politic and incorporate by the name of The College of 
Natureopathic Physicians. The object of the corporation was 
to be the instruction in the principles, practice and theory of 
naturopathy and the corporation, it was proposed, was to have 
the right to establisli and maintain hospitals, sanatoriums, 
infirmaries and clinics and also to award the degree of Doctor 
of Natureopathy. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made so to amend the medical 
practice act of New Jersey ®*® as to authorize the issuance of 
licenses to naturopaths and to provide that two members of the 
board of medical examiners be naturopaths. 

Massage. — Unsuccessful attempts were made in two states®*' 
to enact separate massage practice acts and to create independent 
boards to examine and license persons applying lor licenses to 
practice massage. 

Faith Healers. — Reference has previously been made on 
page 885 of the survey concerning legislation enacted and pro- 
posed this year relating to faith healers. 

SANirRACiORS. — An unsuccessful attempt was made in Wash- 
ington®*® to enact a separate sanipractic practice act and to 
establish a sanipractic physicians’ examining board, to examine 
and license persons to practice sanipractic. TIic hill proposed 
the follorving definition for sanipractic : "the science and art oi 
applied prophylactic and therapeutic sanitation, which enables 
the physician to direct, advise, prescribe or apply food, water, 
roots, herbs, light, heat, exercises active and passive, manipula- 
tion, adjusting tissue, vital organs and anatomical structure by 
manual, mechanical or electrical instruments or appliances: or 
other natural agency, to assist nature restore a psychological 
and physiological interfunction for the purpose of maintaining' 
a normal state of health in mind and body." The hill went on I" 
state that the foregoing definition was copyrighted in 1919 
the purpose of protecting a separate and coordinate principle ol 
healing. 

Drl-cless TnERAi'y — N. stvrm, Healing Akt.s. — B ills pro- 
posing to enact separate practice acts for drugless therapists. 
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drugless practitioners and practitioners of the natural healing 
arts and to create independent examining and licensing boards 
were killed in Illinois, Indiana and Pennsylvania 5^® 
respectively. 

Physiotherapy. — Unsuccessful attempts were made in three 
states to enact a separate physiotherapy practice act and to 
create an independent board of e.xarainers to examine and license 
persons desiring to practice physiotherapy. Somewhat similar 
was the proposal killed in Florida to enact a massage prac- 
tice act and to establish an independent board of examiners to 
examine and license persons desiring to practice massage, which 
the bill stated was to be permitted to employ, among other 
agencies, phytotherapy, dietetics, psychotherapy, suggestother- 
apy, hydrotherapy, zone therapy, biochemistry, external applica- 
tions, electrotherapy, mechanotherapy, mechanical and electrical 
appliances, hygiene, first aid, sanitation, heliotherapy, spinal 
manipulation and manual bodily manipulation. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in New York®®^ to sup- 
plement the medical practice act by enacting a series of provi- 
sions with respect to the practice of physiotlierapy and to 
provide a means whereby persons may be licensed to practice 
physiotherapy. 
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ANNUAL CONGRESS ON INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH 

Second /tnnuol Meeting, held in CIncago, Jan, IS and 16, 1946 

Dr. Stanley J. Seecer, Milwaukee, in the Chair 
January 15— Morning 

Report of the Council on Industrial Health 

Dr. Stanley J. Seeger, Milwaukee: The first Congress on 
Industrial Health, held last year, revealed the complex nature 
of some of the problems in tliis field, as well as the vast extent 
of the field itself. The fact which emerged was one which had 
previously impressed industrial health workers, namely that 
conditions of work and their effect on health in relation to every- 
kind of human activity would eventually come into the ambit of 
medical study and research. At a congress such as this, it is 
essential to limit our considerations to basic questions which 
arc adaptable to specific application and to authentic reviews 
having a wide interest to tlic medical profession. The rapid 
advance of science has outstripped in many- instances the 
advances of social and professional organization which would 
make possible the utilization of our knowledge. Controlled 
experiment is difficult to apply in industry because investigation 
involves tlie collection of numerous data on variables which arc 
of value only when collected on a large scale and properly 
coordinated. 

The desirability of a coordination of effort must be apparent 
even on casual study. While the wider scope of this work may- 
be beyond the realm of medicine and lead into the field of the 
.social sciences, the essential medical cliaracter of all industrial 
health problems and the necessity of medical guidance in their 
solution should be a focal point in our deliberations. It is 
tieccssary that we view in this light the impact of interests 
whose approach to these problems is from fields other than 
medicine. 

Industrial health is part of the so-called human factor in 
which so much mtere.st has been displayed in the past thirlv 
years, j^yiy rciorms in this field were made on a purely 
humanitarian basis and not on the basis that industrial output 
would mcrc-Yc, and health and happiness also. The attitude of 
industry and industnal technics have changed. There have 
ic\c njx^ j)]c up proce55, the frrou th of repetitious 

work at the e.xpense of heavier work, social changes, altered 


Psychologists. — ^Bills were killed in Illinois®®: and 
Kansas®®® to enact w-hat in effect were separate psychology- 
practice acts and to create boards of e.xaminers for psychol- 
ogists. The bills proposed to prohibit any person from practicing 
as a consulting psychologist without a certificate of registration 
or a license from the examining board. Apparently no doctor 
of medicine would have been entitled to receive such a license 
unless he possessed the degree of doctor of philosophy- and 
psychology or the degree of doctor of science and psychology- 
or the degree of doctor of education or doctor of philosophy 
and education. 

Miscellaneous. — A series of New- York bills, all of which 
were killed,®®* proposed to prohibit the practice of roent- 
genology- or radiology except by licensed phy'sicians, osteopaths, 
dentists or chiropodists, subject, how-ever, to the conditions and 
limitations of their respective licenses, 

A bill w-as also killed in New York®®® which proposed to 
authorize the board of supervisors in any county to regulate 
the installation and operation of any machinery, equipment or 
apparatus to be used for the examination or demonstration of 
any person or thing by means of fluoroscopic exhibition or 
shadow imagery registered with photographic materials and the 
use of roentgen rays, continned) 

352. 111. S. 467. 

353. Kan. H. 448. 

354. N. Y. S. 1892, S. 969, A. 1064. 

355. N. Y'. S. 1893. 


NOTES 


conditions of work and different types of workers. To date 
the medical and liealth functions of the United States have 
been divided among a multiplicity of departments, bureaus and 
federal agencies. Since 1875 the American Medical Association 
has urged the establishment of a single agency in the federal 
government under wliich all such functions could be corre- 
lated. Such a department would be an effective means of 
coordinating efforts to improve the hcaltli of tbc industrial 
worker. 

The Council on Industrial Health has been assigticd the 
task of developing an effective program to improve standards 
of industrial and compensation practice. It has expressed the 
belief that an important factor in llie successful accomplishment 
of such a program is the development of cooperating agencies 
ill the constituent associations and extension therefrom into the 
county medical societies. During the past year, committees on 
industrial health have been organized in most state associa- 
tions and in several county- societies. It is hoped through these 
agencies to acquaint the Council on Industrial Health witli 
developments in the state and county- associations with particular 
reference to problems of industrial health, and conversely to 
convey to the committees information about activities ami 
policies of the Council, A means is thus provided also for the 
interchange of experiences between state committees. Through 
the agency of these committees, groups interested in industrial 
health may make a definite impact on the educational programs 
of their local associations. The excellent program which has 
been arranged under the auspices of the Oiicago Medical 
Society- is a splendid e.xamplc of the type of educational effort 
which may be stimulated. Such committees should also define 
the problems which ser\-e to obstruct the utilization of me-Jical 
knowledge in the care of the industrial worker. These com- 
mittees may- well concern themselves with the application of 
the general principles governing the relationships Iielwccn full- 
time industrial physicians and the genera! practitioner. 

Vocational Rehabilitation in Relation to Medical 
Practice and Workmen’s Compensation 
Procedure 

Mr, Tfjsrv C. Foster, Washington, U. C, : Wicaiional 
rehabilitation means the rendering of a pliysirally disabled 
person fit to cng.-igc in employment and his placement in 
employment. It iMd its origin in the rcnliz.-ilfon on the part of 
workmen's compensation officials in several of tbc sLaPs th.at 
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the payment, to a worker disabled in industry, of compensation 
for his injury did not solve the problem of getting him back 
into employment and self support following recovery. By 
1918 a number of the states had established vocational rehabilita- 
tion .divisions as an arm of their workmen’s compensation 
agencies, the purpose being to retain and thus return to employ- 
ment in new jobs those who through industrial accidents had 
been deprived of their former jobs. 

In 1920 the Congress established a national program to be 
carried on through the cooperation of the states. This national 
program is now functioning in forty-seven states, the District 
of Columbia and the territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Each of these cooperating states and territories maintains a 
staff of from one to thirtj’ rehabilitation workers whose job it 
is to find and return disabled persons to employment. 

The service operates in about this fashion: When the name 
of the disabled person is reported or he himself applies to the 
state rehabilitation service, a case worker is assigned to assist 
him in working out his problem. The first step taken by the 
case worker is to secure a rather complete body of information 
concerning the disabled person and his situation as to (1) his 
physical condition, (2) his mentality and educational status, 
(3) his personality— i. e., his ability to get along with others, 
willingness to work, reliability, and so on, (4) his vocational 
experience and aptitudes and (S) his life situation— i. e., his 
family responsibilities, resources and the like, ^^'hen this 
information has been collected it is analyzed and a rehabilita- 
tion diagnosis is arrived at, an employment objective is selected, 
and the ways and means of preparing him for and getting the 
disabled person into the employment selected are worked out 
with him. 

In preparing him for employment, one or more of several 
services are provided for him, such as physical restoration, an 
artificial appliance and a special course of vocational training 
or, in some instances, finding a suitable job may be all that is 
necessary. But, whatever the services needed, I would empha- 
size that we stand by him until he is vocationally ‘‘well” again 
or demonstrates that he cannot be made vocationally ‘‘well.” 
Naturally we get hold of many cases, just as do you, that 
cannot be rehabilitated even after our best efforts have been 
expended and, as do you, we make mistakes. Sometimes you 
get hold of some of our mistakes, sometimes we get hold of 
yours, and both of us get Jiold of the mistakes made by the 
workmen's compensation commissions. 

It is my earnest hope that we can work out a plan by which 
vocational rehabilitation and workmen's compensation officials 
and the medical profession can work more closely together in 
dealing with disabled persons who stand in need of our respec- 
tive seiwices. Our common job in dealing with persons dis- 
abled in industry is to restore such persons to emploj-ability and 
employment. Under this concept it is the job of the medical 
profession (1) to restore these persons to their maximum 
physical efficiency, (2) to aid in maintaining' their morale by 
advising them to apply for vocational rehabilitation if they are 
found to be vocationally handicapped (such advice should be 
given early in their treatment rather than at the end of it) 
and (3) to advise with the rehabilitation service and with the 
compensation officials on the medical aspects of restoring them 


to employment. 

In dealing with certain types of disability, such as tubercu- 
losis vision, hearing, and cardiac disabilities, the vocational 
rehabilitation official relies almost entirely on the counsel and 
advice of the physician in determining the practicability of 
undertaking the rehabilitation of such cases and in determining 
the plan by which the indiwdual is to be retained and placed. 
Likewise workmen’s compensation officials must depend largely 
on medical adWee in the e\-aluation of the disability and hence 
the amount of compensation to be paid. I should like to assign 
to the medical profession a fourth job in dealing with the dis- 
abled; that of completing the job of estab ishmg Aalid and 
reliable criteria for the evaluation ot physical disability. .Not 
only do rehabilitation and compensation offinals need such 

critena. the courts. need it. - ^ 

T-nfortunatelv the job of the Workmens Compensation Com- 
mitir in deiliU with persons disabled in industo' - t.^ 
offen conceived to be only that of establishing the degree o 
disability and of paying out tlie benefits m accordance t.ith 


the evaluation. Under the concept which I have stated, their 
job goes somewhat beyond the simple task of paying out 
benefits: 1. To see that the disabled person who needs it is 
given the opportunity of vocational rehabilitation. 2. Within 
the limits of their discretion, to see that the money paid to 
the disabled person shall be used as far as practicable in restor- 
ing him vocationally and hence to economic self support. In 
far too many instances, lump sum settlements and commutations 
are made without any apparent attempt to see that the money 
paid out will result in his economic reestablishment. 3. To 
seek, through amendment of those acts needing it, to remove the 
injustice caused by the so-called second injury clauses. The 
effect of these clauses in all but a small number of workmen’s 
compensation acts is practically to make it impossible for a 
disabled person to secure employment in industry. 

The job of the vocational rehabilitation service under onr 
conception of joint responsibility for restoring the disabled to 
vocational competency is outlined as follows: 1. To organize 
and maintain working relations with them in such way that in 
every case the combined counsel of the doctor, and the com- 
pensation and rehabilitation officials will be brought to bear on 
the problem of reestablishing the disabled person vocationally, 
from diagnosis to rehabilitation. 2. To plan and carry out the 
rehabilitation of the individual on the basis of this combined 
counsel and understanding rather than on the basis of his own 
judgment independently arrived at, as is now the case in far 
too many instances. I have observed over this country thou- 
sands of instances in which rehabilitation workers have under- 
taken the rehabilitation of disabled persons without any attempt 
to secure medical advice or to utilize the assistance of the 
workmen’s compensation office. Such practice in most instances 
is inexcusable and frequently results in the futile expenditure 
of money. 3. To operate the rehabilitation services in sueh a 
way that a fair proportion of the number of disabled persons 
served will be selected from those disabled in industry. The 
vocational rehabilitation act as originally conceived was intended 
to cover only those persons disabled in industry. As pirsscd, 
however, it includes persons disabled from any cause. Unfor- 
tunately, in a large number of states, persons disabled in industry 
are not receiving the consideration contemplated by the sponsors 
of the legislation. It is high time for industrial surgeons and 
workmen’s compensation officials in such instances to insist that 
the industrially disabled shall receive an equitable share of 
service. If our three groups can be brought together and given 
a common basis of understanding of what we are trying sepa- 
rately to do for the disabled, we should be in better position to 
coordinate our efforts and thus make fewer mistakes with those 
cases in which we arc all concerned. 

To effect this closer working together of the medical profes- 
sion, workmen’s compensation and rehabilitation officials would 
require joint action by the national organizations of the three 
groups. This action would probably take the form of the 
appointment of a representative from each of the three grouiis. 
The committee of three thus constituted would draw up a state- 
ment of the objectives and a proposed procedure. At the next 
meeting of cadi of the organizations the plan could be presented. 

If approved, the committee would be instructed to proceed to 
carry the plan into effect. The final form of action would 
probably be the publication of a joint brochure setting forth 
what the three groups stand for separately and jointly with 
regard to standards, procedures and practices in dealing witli 
the disabled. If we believe that the three groups should work 
more closely together, let’s sai' so and tell the members of our . 
respective groups why and how it can be done. I should like 
for you to give consideration to my proposal. If you feel inclined 
to agree with me and wish to do something alxiut it I would 
welcome the appointment of one of your mcmix-rs or officials t” 
confer with representatives of rehabilitation and workmen’.'' 
compensation. 

oiscvssios 

Dr. H. H. Kesslur. Newark, N. J. : The notion was long 
ago discarded that because a man is suffering from .some specific 
physical defect he is ncces.-arily disabled vfxralionally. The 
important thing is to minimize that defect by appropriate treat- 
ment. In that respect comi>ens3tion laws arc deuctivc. in that 
the allowances for medical -ervire^ arc freqti'ruly limind so 
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that ample and adequate treatment is not permissible. In that 
respect, compensation laws should be adjusted to provide unlim- 
ited services, so that the ultimate rehabilitation of the individual 
is assured. So physical restoration is the fundamental purpose 
of this whole rehabilitation procedure. 

I am soro' that ilr. Foster didn't describe the machinery of 
tlie relationship between the federal government organization 
and the various state agencies. The federal government assists 
these agencies by providing funds. Each state appropriates a 
certain amount of money, which is matched by the federal 
government, and the combined moneys are e.\-pended for this 
total program. There are few states, however, that practice a 
physical restoration program. New Jersey, fortunately, adopted 
this procedure from its very beginning and has continued to 
operate on the philosophy that the first and vital step is physical 
restoration, and to that end it has created and developed and 
operated five rehabilitation clinics. Tliese clinics are associated 
and operated conjointly with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, so that when individuals are e.\-amined for their com- 
pensation claims they are automatically referred to the rehabili- 
tation clinic by the state physician who makes the compensation 
e.xamination. In that way a close cooperation is set up imme- 
diately. The individual is referred to the director of the rehabili- 
tation clinic, who makes an appraisal and also decision with 
respect to the necessity for further treatment, so that the 
individual gets the benefits of having the ma.ximum amount of 
physical restoration achieved before any vocational training is 
instituted, and we find that from 75 to 80 per cent of the indi- 
viduals who carry through that program require no vocational 
training. It is a very c.xpensive and unique procedure to take 
an individual who is over 40 years of age and attempt to train 
him in a new occupation and change his habits. We have to be 
very careful in evaluating the mental and physical qualifications 
of these individuals. The federal government, in defining too 
rigidly the scope of procedure, also limits the possibilities of 
rehabilitation in the various state agencies. They could be very 
much more liberal in providing funds for the physical restoration 
or at least in matching funds that were provided by the state. 

Dk. a. S. Levex, Chicago: If all the agencies— the medical 
profession, the rehabilitation agencies, the compensation agencies 
— were united in doing all they possibly could do to rehabilitate 
a worker who is permanently disabled, there are still two factors 
that are a hindrance to this field, namely industry itself and 
insurance companies. We must educate industry and we must 
educate insurance companies to this major problem. Industry 
has not as yet recognized the obligation to the injured work- 
man, and the workmen's compensation laws of the various states 
arc still faulty. If we can combine with the agencies, as 
Mr. Foster brought out, those two who arc mainly concerned 
from the monetary point of view, then we, as physicians, can 
go on record to help this cause along. 


Dr. Earl D. McBride, Oklahoma City: I think that Mr. 
Foster has hit a keynote. I would suggest, in order to carry 
it out efficiently, that the vocational and rehabilitation depart- 
ment in each state have authority to pass on the permanent 
disability cases in respect to vocation before the settlement is 
actually made. On account of the system we have, the present 
commissions arc so bu.sy taking care of the cases that come up 
for adjustment and award that the vocational part is often for- 


gotten. Men may be paid oft in lump sums and, as he has sup 
gested, squander their money. The employer, represented i 
court oftentimes by the attorney of the insurance company, ha 
his own interests to look after. The claimant, perhaps, i 
anxious to have the award made for his own benefit and think 
little of the future. If there were established in the vocation: 
and rch.abilitation department a medical authority who woul 
impartially pass on the prospects of this man who is pcrmancntl 
dis.ab1ed with regard to his future rehabilitation and cmplor-mcn 
and this word could be passed to the bureau or to the commi> 
Sion of the industrhl bwird. then it seems we would get somj 
where with respect to the principles Mr. Foster has brought ou 
-Mr. Terkv C. Foster. Washington. D. C.: Dr. McBride ha 
hit nh.m 1 think is the keynote in the whole thing, the bringin 
oi the doctor into the cwiluation of the whole program in whic 
tlie indiMdual is involved. I might say that we arc only waitin 
or the metiical profession to complete its job of setting v 


criteria for the functional evaluation of the disabled person after 
maximum correction has been made. I have already worked out 
with members of the medical profession a scries of forms on 
which the doctor is to record his obserrations in tlie c.xamination 
of disabled persons. As soon as the criteria for the evaluation 
of disability are completed, I think it won’t be difficult to bring 
the two together, so that the doctor will have greater influence 
in the final disposition of the cases we serve. 

A New Frontier in Medicine 

Dr. Lvdia G. Gibersox, New York: Psychiatry, which once 
was merely custodial in its function, has passed through a diffi- 
cult therapeutic stage and has reached the full stature of preven- 
tive medical technic ready for mass application. W'hcn the 
United States entered the World War, there was brought about 
the first application of mass psychiatry in world history. For 
the first time the scientific e-xplorer could see the inception, the 
progress and the closing phases of a mental ailment, and for the 
first time he had the authority and the numerical scope with 
which to control his data and reach reasonably accurate con- 
clusions. The moron and bis incidence became nationally known, 
“Shell shock” and “rehabilitation” became understandable words 
in the vocabulary of every intelligent .American. Many of the 
tabus surrounding the mentally unfit were shattered and, as a 
by-product of a social upheaval, psychiatry became therapeutic 
and not merely custodial. 

In the postwar period, psychiatry became, by a scries of 
literao' accidents, a most unfortunately popular subject. Under 
tlie popular acceptance of Freud, Adler and Jung, mental ills 
became matters of common conversation. Psychiatry, in this 
middle period, came closer to being scuttled by popular enthusi- 
asm than it ever had been in the earlier period by lack of oppor- 
tunity to experiment. This earlier journalistic phase soon 
settled to the seriously restricted area of liic psychiatrist’s office. 
As early as 1916, psychiatrists became aware of the tremendous 
possibilities inlicrcnt in the masses of industrial workers. There 
was a field in which the conclusions one reached might be put 
to work to prevent sickness. 

In 1917 and 1918 the late Dr. Elmer E. Southard interested 
the Engineering Foundation in the possibilities of a psychiatric 
approach to industrial personnel problems. In a survey in 1920 
lie found that 62 per cent of more than 4,000 cases observed 
reached the discharge status through traits of social incompetence 
rather than occupational incompetence. In 1922 the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company started a full psychiatric service for 
their employees, a service which contimics to the present day. 
Later, in 1924, Macy’s Department Store in New York, employ- 
ing about 9,000 persons, began a psychiatric investigation which 
today serves as a research department. 

The next major impetus came from industrial personnel groups 
in 1932 when thej' began to apply psychologic concepts to their 
perennial problems of labor turnover and labor placement. 
Safely workers and other industrial control groups have altered 
their procedures to allow for psychiatric technics. The progress 
from 1934 to 1940 has been a slow one of group education. Thus 
psychiatry has moved slowly away from the fashionable patient 
who alone could afford a two year treatment for real or fancied 
mental ailments. Slowly the mists created by novelty and jargon 
have lifted. The medical facts have emerged. Psychiatry can 
now open its new development in a great industrial laboratory 
where, by honestly sympathetic application of its principles, 
mental sickness may be not merely detected but prevented. 

Workers are torn by two, often opposed, social systems; in 
his home and in his church he is a part of the century old com- 
pulsions which demand a unity of attitude if he is to attain 
happiness ; in his factory he is in another world curiously inade- 
quate and incomplete. Monotony produces the accident-prone 
and the maladjusted worker. Mental factors account for some 
85 to 90 per cent of industrial accidents. Personnel workers 
have been investigating with the aid of psychiatrists the 
emotional causes of absenteeism and of friction among their 
employees. Industrial relations experts h.rs'C lieen concerning 
themselves with the psychologs- of conflia in their attempts to 
get at the sources of trouble lieforc it mushrooms into ugly 
proportions. Social workers have found th.n many of tlii- com- 
plaints they hear arc ba'csl on emotional rather th.-in plnsira! 
environments. 
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DISCVSSIOS 

Dfi. Clarekce D. Selbv, Detroit: Despite the fact that the 
industrial surgeon of thirty years ago has evolved info other 
specialties, such as industrial medicine, industrial hygiene and 
now preventive medicine, there is need for further evolution. 
The industrial physician today must become to some degree a 
psychologist, and you can readily understand why. Industrial 
physicians speak rather glibl}' of safe placement of employees 
or suitable placement in occupation and make a rather complete 
physical e-xamination, but we do not examine the man himself. 
May we consider for the moment man as an automatic machine? 
But we, by the same token, completely ignore the mind of the 
man who is back of that machine. I recognize that the industrial 
physician has no responsibility toward the disordered mind unless 
that disorder results from occupation. The treatment of cases 
of that nature are the right and purpose and the obligation of 
the general practitioner. The physician in industry has no 
intention or right of depriving him of that privilege. Neverthe- 
less there is a constant stream of employees flowing tlirough the 
medical service, usually equivalent to the number of employees 
on the payroll each month, who have stories to tell to the physi- 
cian. They may be expressions of a purely normal individual, 
or expressions of a disordered mind. So far as the physician in 
industry is concerned, it seems to me they are largely expres- 
sions of worry, and Dr. Giberson has brought that out in her 
paper. The men out in the plant just naturally gravitate into 
the medical office for the purpose of telling something which 
has no relationship to employment and is of a purely personal 
nature, but they must tell somebody and they look on the doctor 
as the one to whom they can tell that. If the medical profession 
can utilize that tendency of the worker to relieve these sources 
of worry by psychologic methods, if you please, the industrial 
physician will be in a vastly superior position with respect to his 
ability to serve the emplo 3 'ee group. That might be classified 
as counsel or service. I am completely at a loss to know just 
how to evaluate these worries that come across the desk to me. 
I should like to have the psychologist put down a series of rules 
that would tell me how to proceed, something practical that will 
permit us to render tlie service that we wish to render but do 
not know how to do. There is another phase to psjxhology in 
industry' that is very important but at the moment I believe 
beyond our ability even to comprehend, and that is what might 
be called man evaluation at the time of employment. We are 
able to examine the workman physically but we haven’t the 
slightest conception of what we should do to find out what type 
of work the individuals are mental!)' fitted for. There are many 
c.xamplcs. How the doctor can codify those and classify them, 
put them into categories so he can specify on the report which 
he sends to the employment department that this man is or is 
not mentally suited to this job is what we need of the psychi- 
atrist. 


Dr. L." D. Bristol, New York: I should like to emphasize 
one phase of this subject in developing the discussion of Dr. 
Giberson’s paper, and that is not only our responsibility as indus- 
trial physicians u ith reference to these problems as they pertain 
to the employer but our responsibility in educating management 
itself to the place of mental hygiene and the use of at least 
part time psychiatrists in the industrial health program. The 
average representative of management thinks in terms of cus- 
todial care and actual cases of mental disease, and that the 
psychiatrist is only interested in that aspect of the problem. He 
has shied awav somewhat, as the c.xccutivc, from this whole 
subject of mental health and the services of tfie psychiatrist. We 
must emphasize to management how the physician spcciaUzmg 
in tin's field can be of assistance to him. I had the privilege of 
attending the Personnel Section of the -American Management 
Association. What were they talking about.' They were dis- 
aissing Wliat is the employee thinking .about.' '=■ / 

worrving about? Wbat can wc do to help him be satisfied with 
bis iob= Wc. as industrial physicians should bring to the atten- 
tion of ‘the personnel director the fact that bad employee rela- 
tions arc ven- largclv a matter of bad mental hygiene and that 
nerhans if h? will aC-ail himself of the services of not only h„ 
own' phvsician in his organization but ^ssibly the part time 
°m-icL'ot a psvehiatrist he can do much to prevent these con- 
dit?ons he is talking so seriously about in his personnel meetings. 


Ds. Lvma G. Giberson, New York: Dr. Selby has probably 
given you a much better psychiatric approach than any psychi- 
atrist could, because he has been, for many years, practicing 
what 1 am trying to preach. I should like to tell Dr. Bristol, 
in all fairness to iitdustry, that I believe management itself is 
headed for the doctors. Since 1938 I have had iiersonally twenty 
inquiries from management groups to one from a medical group. 
I should like to mention the American Management Association. 
I think it was in 1926 that I was the guest speaker at the Ameri- 
can Management luncheon, and for that one luncheon the per- 
sonnel management group chose the subject of psychiatry. In 
Chicago on November 30 the Industrial Relations Association 
also had this subject featured. So I believe it is up to us as 
doctors to go out and do something about this. In closing, I 
would like to emphasize that before you can bo a good ps)clii- 
atrist you must first be a good doctor. 

Adequate Nutrition for the Industrial Worker 

Lela E. Booher, Ph.D., Washington, D. C.: This paper 
was published in full in The Journal, February 17, page SJS. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr, Morris Fisiibein, Chicago: I have been asked to discuss 
this paper probably because I am Chairman of the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Association. The Council on 
Foods has been greatly concerned about practically every aspect 
of the subject as Dr, Booher presented it to you, I have recently 
reviewed a book published by the Department of Agriculture 
called “Food and Life.” I suppose in that book we have more 
information about food and its distribution and tlie needs of 
humanity in the United States tlian is probably available any- 
where else. The main problem, as I see it, in applying this 
material to the worker in industry is that workers in the United 
States are scattered througli forty-eight different states ami 
innumerable cities and villages and under all sorts of social am! 
economic conditions. They are not easy to educate in tlie matter 
of food and not easy to educate witli scientific material given 
away by the government and by educators. At the same time, 
commercial agencies of one type or another are endeavoring to 
educate tiicni at considerable expense and have much more 
influence and much more experience in education than the scien- 
tists have generally. The material you hear over the radio as 
to what yon can buy for a certain amount of money and what 
you ought to eat is what really educates the children of the 
United States and the workers regarding diet. In analyzing the 
statistics regarding the extra feedings of the worker in industry, 

I have always been concerned with the fact that the worker in 
industry lias as many different considerations distiirhiiig him 
as the person who is buying food for the home. Sometimes we 
forget that fifteen minute rest periods at two liour intervals will 
also enable him to turn out more work and probably better 
work than an e.xtra glass of milk every two hours. Sometimes 
we forget that, if you give him a little more light to work with, 
and better light, he will suddenly start turning out more work. 
Sometimes changing the ventilation, the chair on wliich he sits, 
and all sorts of changes affect every one of these expcrimcnis. 

I suppose it IS up to the industrial physician to work out a suit- 
able program for testing the relationship of diet to the worker s 
output and to his general health. A single important obsenatioii 
of the type of that having to do with sodium chloride intake for 
the worker under conditions of e.xcessive iicat is north .iny 
amount of effort that the industrial physician or any one else 
may care to put on an e.xpcriinciit of that sort. Dr. Booher has 
given a fine statement of standards and of the present status of 
knowledge on the relationship of nutrition to industry. It inigbt 
be well if the Council on Industrial Health could take up the 
question of how to get management and the workers themsclvc-i 
to pa)' more attention to the knowledge wc now have. It is 
primarily an economic problem for workers in the low iiitome 
levels. For workers in the higher income levels it is a problem 
of education. .American workers spend for tbcniselves and their 
families about 30 per cent of their income on food. l\‘iih 30 per 
cent of their income they ougiil to lie able to get a fairly good 
standard of nutrition. Tlic tramk-ilioii of '.Uiat ivc know, for 
the worker, into a language he can uii'lcrsl.nid is also exceed- 
ingly important. All togctb.er, wc have a great prob/e,,, 
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to control advertising of food products, which the Council on 
Foods is endeavoring to do and, second, to get knowledge over 
to the worker in a language he can understand. 

Dr. L. D. Bristol, New York: I should like to indicate 
something with reference to the practical applicaU'on of a nutri- 
tion program in industry. First of all, it should be the function 
of the industrial physician to keep these facts of malnutrition 
and adequate nutrition in mind in dealing with the individual 
employees. Some companies see fit to go into the question of 
c.xtra feedings. Other companies have preferred to emphasize 
the educational aspects of this whole problem. During the last 
ten years, as a follow-up to our regular health course, for women 
particularly, we have been carrying on a so-called nutrition 
course under the guidance of a trained nutritionist. We have 
already had something like 10,000 women employees who have 
been graduated from a ten lesson nutrition course, a purely 
voluntary course given on the employees' own time, with trained 
instructors and the necessary te.stbooks. While as yet we 
haven’t been able to measure results from the standpoint of 
efficiency or decreased amount of sickness or improved positive 
health, we have definitely been able to measure the improvement 
in the choice and selection on the part of employees when it 
comes to their food, particularly in our cafeteria. In all of our 
companies, all of our offices have a lunchroom or cafeteria, and 
it is possible for us to judge the demand on the part of employees 
for certain articles of food. Previous to this health course we 
know that, particularly during rest periods, the employee would 
go to a counter and get some chocolate candy and a soft drink. 
We have been able to determine that as a result of this nutrition 
course for employees a great increase has taken place in the 
demand for milk and green, leafy vegetables. That is one way 
of measuring nutrition education. Tlie very fact that they are 
selecting a better type of food is a positive way of getting at 
this subject. I am not so much in favor of management trying 
to add e.vtra feedings. I think that, if anything, we should 
educate the employees to do this thing from their own stand- 
point and sec that they get three better meals a day. We found 
that among our employees breakfast is nothing but a sip and 
run meal, if you will, a hurried cup of coffee grabbed on the 
way to the office. We know that lundi is frequently nothing 
but a very poor sandwich and a cup of tea. So much of our 
educational work for employees involves three satisfactory meals 
a day, with the hope that the employee will take these things 
to heart and that, in the long run, it must improve his health. 

Dr. Lni.A E. Booiriiii, Y’^ashington, D. C. ; Something Dr. 
Fi.shbcin mentioned makes me a little worried about those tables 
I gave you. I hope you are going to keep those in your office 
and use them as your source of knowledge, to communicate and 
translate to the worker. It makes a chill run down my spine 
when I think it might be handed to industrial workers who 
would be contused about it all. Certainly, teaspoons and bottles 
of things are what the average per.son thinks about when he 
thinks of quantities. We answer about fifty letters on foods 
and nutrition a day, and the questions arc amazing. They want 
the government to cure every disease they can possibly think of. 
Diets for different diseases arc thrown in at us, until we have 
worked out a form letter in which we just change the name of 
the disease they have asked about and refer them to their physi- 
cian. It isn't possible to give help cii mnssc. That individual 
problem is there in nutrition, as it still is in medicine. 

J ANV.SKY 15— AfTEKNOON 

Di!. Warri N E. Drarcr, Washington. D. C. in the Chair 
SYPHILIS IN INDUSTRY 

Syphilis in Industry, with Special Reference to Its 
Incidence and Relation to Trauma 

Drs. Earl D O.srokke. Hcrrcrt L. TRAF..s-KLr. and Frank 
.\. Dolce, buffalo: The importance of svphilis in indusirv 
IV as recognized long before there was any thought of the presen't 
c.mnpaign apaimt sypluh.s. Studies on isolated industries, such 
a- Stokes .-md Brchmcr'.s on railroad workers in 1920, had 
nwaVenExi ihc rc.ilijntion m ihc minds of executives of some 
cv'n'or.ations to the responsibilities of management in the control 
o! svTlnhs. It was only natural, therefore, that in the public 
lK.i1ih camp.UCT against s.vphilis, licgun in 1935. organized 
mduMry sliouUi present a fertile field for an intclHgeiit attack. 


Stokes, Beerman and Ingraham have recently summarized the 
various studies on the incidence of sj-pliilis in industry from 
1920 to date. When the campaign against syphilis was instituted 
in Buffalo, in August 1935, it was apparent that in any approach 
to the problem of syphilis in industry in a large industrial city, 
a determination of tiie incidence of the disease in industry gener- 
ally was absolutely essential. With this in mind, the director 
of syphilis control of Buffalo began a survey of all blood sero- 
logic tests performed in the laboratory of the department of 
health of Buffalo from the industrial concerns throughout the 
cit}-. 

During the first two and one half years of the survey, Jan. 1, 
1935, to July 1, 1937, males in general industry showed 6.7 per 
cent positive tests and females 5.9 per cent, or a combined 
percentage of 6.6. During this same period there were 6.1 per 
cent positive tests in food handlers and 4.6 per cent positive 
tests among patients seen by private pliysicians. During the last 
six months of 1937 and the entire year of 1938, 2,500 additional 
routine serologic tests were performed on the bloods of industrial 
employees. Probably as a result of the intensive campaign 
against syphilis, the percentage of positive tests dropped to an 
even 5. If from these figures the tests performed on Negroes 
are subtracted, the final result is approximately 5 per cent posi- 
tiv'e during the initial period of 1935 and 1936 and tlic first half 
of 1937, and 4 per cent during the second period. In 1938 the 
number of early or new cases of syphilis in the entire city 
dropped to approximately one third the number reported in 1935. 

An industry that employs a large percentage of individuals 
in the age group from 18 to 30 may expect a relatively higli 
incidence of early syphilis. An organization that employs a 
large percentage of individuals in the age group from 30 to 40 
may e.xpcct relatively few cases of early syphilis and a high 
preponderance of latent sypliilis and early cardiovascular and 
neurosyphilis. An industry with many employees of long dura- 
tion in the age group over 40 may e.xpcct a high incidence of 
late cardiovascular and neurosypliilis. It is important for indus- 
trial physicians to know and appreciate which type of laic 
syphilis may be e.xpcctcd to affect operating efficiency and to 
present the greatest hazard from the standpoint of injury to tlic 
employee and the public. 

With these points in mind, it was advantageous to survey a 
large group of industrial workers e.xaniincd at the Edward J. 
Meyer Memorial Hospital. Four thousand and six individuals 
were examined. As the patients of this hospital arc mostly 
unemployed or in the lowest income group, it was desirable to 
survey a similar group of industrial workers seen in private 
practice who also had syphilis and had received a thorough 
physical and serologic study. Of 399 workers in the "heavy” 
industries, with syphilis, icss than 7 per cent presented early 
syphilis. Among the workers in the “light" industry group, 
the percentage of early syphilis was 23.8. The discrepancy 
emphasizes the necessity for periodic examinations and serologic 
tests on the workers in tlie so-called light industries. In the 
heavy industry group 18.5 per cent sliowed evidences of neuro- 
syphilis and 29.9 per cent of the workers in the light industry 
group were found to have neurosypliilis. Clerks, skilled 
workers and railroad employees with asymptomatic and late 
neurosypliilis can account for a large amount of lowered operat- 
ing efficiency, direct monetary- losses and accidents involving the 
public, the fellow workers and themselves. In the heavy 
industry group 13.5 per cent showed evidences of cardiovasciikir 
■ syphilis, whereas in the light industry group, in which physical 
stress is reduced to a miniiTimn, only 5 per cent showed evi- 
dences of cardiovascular syphilis. Oiir observations on patients 
developing aiicnrysms and aortic regurgitation as a result of 
trauma or severe exertion while employed in heavy industries 
indicate that each case costs the industry some five to ten 
thousand dollars. The detection of syphilis in hcavv industries, 
where it is largely neglected, is therefore of definite praclir.al 
economic value to the industry itself as well as to the employee. 
In the combined group.s of the food handlers, sevenly-stwcii 
had syphilis and thirteen had manifestations of early or infec- 
tious syphilis. If it is desirable to detect early im'cclioiis cases 
among food handlers more than it is among other groups. :in<! 
wc doubt that it is, a routine rerologic test, performed every 
three to si.x months, cannot be c.vpccted to pick iq) more tli-aii 
25 to 50 per cent of the im'cctiotis c-ises duriii:; the firit week 
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of their existence. If compulsorj' serologic tests are per- 
formed on food handlers with the idea of protecting the public 
from infection, we believe that the entire plan is wasted effort. 
We have never seen a case of sj-philis transmitted by food 
handlers or, for that matter, bj' clerks or barbers meeting the 
public, through intermediate contact with plates, glasses, cups, 
vegetables or fruits. The greatest danger from these individuals 
is the transference of the disease to other emploj’ees and to 
patrons of the establishment through the usual method of sexual 
intercourse. It would be more to the public’s benefit to have 
laws requiring the compulsory physical and serologic exam- 
ination of employees of all public transportation companies. 

We have reviewed our cases of syphilis complicating trauma. 
These cases are listed under the following diagnoses: (1) sur- 
gical incision in preexisting periosteal gumma; (2) nodulo- 
nlcerative tertiary syphilis occurring at site of recent injury; 
(3) fracture at site of preexisting osseous gummas; (4) 
periosteal gumma following a blow on the tibia ; (5) osseous 
gummas of the skull following a blow on the top of the head 
from a timber; (6) interstitial keratitis following an injury to 
the cornea from a foreign body in congenital syphilis; (7) inter- 
stitial keratitis after a burn of the cornea from hot solder in 
acquired syphilis ; (8) dementia paralytica following a severe 
head injury; (9) dementia paralytica following prolonged surgi- 
cal anesthesia; (10) dementia paralytica following high tempera- 
ture from streptococcic infection; (11) aortic aneurysm following 
heavy physical exertion. 

In analyzing these cases, the following conclusions were 
apparent. 1. The average cost of each case to the industry was 
exceedingly high. 2. The proper syphilis program in each 
industry involved would have prevented syphilis from being 
a factor in any case. 3. No cases of syphilis complicating 
trauma have been seen by us in plants having an adequate 
syphilis program. 

We submit the following suggestions regarding a syphilis 
program in industry : 

1. Establish routine preemployment physical and serologic 
examinations and periodic reexaminations of all employees. 
This should include executives, clerks and skilled workers as 
well as the purely physical workers. 

2. Sponsor refresher or postgraduate courses in syphilology 
for members of the medical staff and make adequate consulta- 
tion and supervisory services available. 

3. Become acquainted with the following scientific facts: 
(a) the danger of transmitting syphilis in industry from direct 
or indirect contact (tools, drinking cups, door knobs, toilet seats) 
is absolutelj' minimal and the factor of least importance in the 
control of syphilis in industry, (b) The positive serologic test 
is no criterion of infectiousness and should be interpreted only 
by a physician on the basis of a complete physical e.xaminafion 
and determination of tj-pe or kind of syphilis present, (c) The 


positive serologic test or its degree of positiveness is no mea- 
surement of the stage or seriousness of the disease or effective- 
ness of treatment, (d) The negative serologic test without 
physical examination is open to the same criticism as is the 
IxDsitive test. The highly infectious primary lesion is not accom- 
panied by a positive blood test during the first four to ten days 
of its e.xistence and an appreciable percentage of individuals 
(5 to 10. depending on the laboratory technic) with late 
svphilis have negative blood tests. This fact together with the 
necessity for discovering newlj- acquired infections among old 
employees is the reason for periodic reexaminations. 

4. Based on a knowledge of the foregoing facts, an enlight- 


ened policy toward prospective and old employees should 
include: (a) Rejection only of those syphilitic employees who 
show evidences of damaging late syphilis or early infectious 
syphilis. (b) Insistence on complete physical examination, 
including spinal fluid e.xamination for all employees found to 
have s\-philis (r) Insistence on adequate modern treatment 
nith supervision by a sj-philologist if indicated in special cases. 
C//) Transfer of employees with cardiovascular and ncuro- 
svphilis to positions entailing no hazards for themselves, them 
co^^vorkers or the public, (c) Dismissal only of those syphibtic 
emplovees who refuse to cooperate. There is nothing more 
unjust than the blind dismissal of an employee because of a 
positive Wassermann reaction. With cooperation proper 
treatment, the industry wfll gain a loyal employee and take on 
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no increased hazard. (/) IMaiutenance of strict confidentinl 
relationship between employee and company physician, (g) 
Cooperation with local health authorities in reporting ami 
tracing the shifting or migrating worker with syphilis. 

For industrial physicians and surgeons: 

1. Become conversant with published data regarding the direct 
and indirect cost of syphilis to industry in general and your 
own plant in particular. Use this knowledge in “selling” your 
company executives on a proper modern syphilis program. 

2. Improve your own knowledge about syphilis with post- 
graduate courses and secure adequate expert advice and 
guidance from a qualified syphilologist. 

3. Cooperate with the local public health authorities in 
tracing “contacts” and itinerant workers with syphilis, and also 
in the elimination of houses of prostitution from the neighbor- 
hood of the plant. 

4. Keep a complete record of the physical examination ami 
treatment of every syphilitic employee. Check his ■ treatment 
with the recognized published systems of treatment indicated in 
his case (early, latent, liver, cardiovascular, skin, bone, special 
sense organ and neurosyphilis). Insist on consultation with 
specialist where indicated so as to check up on the adequacy 
of treatment. 

5. Don’t be satisfied with a diagnosis of syphilis. Insist on 
knowing the kind or type of syphilis and the degree of damage, 
if possible, in the principal organs involved. 

6. Remember that late cardiovascular syphilis is from two to 
three times as common in workers doing heavy physical labor 
as in those performing jobs requiring little or no physical strain. 
Remember also that neurosyphilis is almost twice as common 
in executives, clerks and skilled workers as in “heavy” laborers. 

7. Remember that all persons with syphilis, unless it is contra- 
indicated by old age or general debility, should have a spinal 
fluid e.xamination. -Approximately 35 per cent of the workers 
with "latent” syphilis will be found to have a positive spinal 
fluid. 

8. Remember that persons with cardiovascular and neuro- 
syphilis require specialized treatment from the beginning. 


Syphilis Case Finding in Industry 
Dr. Albert E. Russell, Chicago: This article will be pub- 
lished in full in The Journal. 

Integrating Syphilis Control Between the Industrial 
and the Private Practitioner 
Dr. Harold A. Vonachex, Peoria, 111. : With the accep- 
tance of a syphilis control program by industrial organizations, 
the medical divisions assume responsibilities which require 
conscientious administration of a verj’ definite routine. Ibc 
various plans of syphilis control programs differ little in me 
main, with slight variant in detail. The most perplc.xing 
problem seems to be the method of approach to the fanul> 
phy'sician. The relationship between the family physician an 
the industrial physician must be based on honesty of purpo'c 
always in the light of past experiences. The industrial physi- 
cian needs the aid of the family physician in his care of coni- 
pensalion cases, while the family physician requires the go'R 
will of the industries medical division in the reference of non- 
occupational cases. The family physician must be convince 
that never will the medical division of industo’ render treatment 
in cases of syphilis. W'hcn a worker is informed of hu> 
syphilitic condition, he is in need of a friend to give him advice 
and guidance. If the procedure is attempted by the private 
physician alone, the employee is likely to think that, because the 
treatment is long and e.xpensive, he is being overtreated. 
plant phj-sician can and docs advise the employee that the teva*' 
raent of syphilis requires time and money and that the famn) 
physician must follow the long continuous course of treatment. 

In our present plan of syphilis control, the individual, follow- 
ing an interview with the personnel and employment depart- 
ments, goes to the medical department for physical examination- 
If the Kahn test is found positive, the employee is given -a 
personal interview with either the medical director or the phaft 
physician and is informed that the blood lest reveals evidence 
of syphilis and that he must present himself to his family 
pliysidan for a check of his Kahn lest. The employee is given 
ten davs to return and, if the results of the bloorl tcst labni by 
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the family physician fail to agree with the primary test, a 
specimen is sent to a third and a fourth laboratory. If the blood 
tests check, the employee is told that the information is abso- 
lutely confidential between himself, the industrial physician and 
the family physician and that absolutely no information has 
been given to the employment or personnel departments. This 
is essential, as on it depends the success or failure of the plan. 

The employee is then told that he must present himself to his 
family physician for treatment and that he will be given employ- 
ment as long as he continues to cooperate. Each month there- 
after the employee must present to the medical division a slip 
signed by the family physician that treatment has been received. 
A careful check and file is kept so that automatically the 
medical division knows each person that is expected on the 
given date to present his slip. If reports from the family 
practitioner are favorable, the employee continues employment. 
If not, he is called to the medical division to ascertain the 
reasons for his neglect and further advice is given and warning 
as to the necessity of treatment. Continuous neglect calls for 
dismissal of the employee. 

After seventy weeks the family physician is consulted as to 
the amount of treatment received by the patient. If it is con- 
sidered adequate he is requested to return every six months 
for reexamination. 

The operation of this plan depends on the type of syphilis that 
presents itself in the individual. Employees in the primary or 
secondary stages, of course, are rejected, and also those who 
have definite evidence of neurosyphilis. There can be no 
objection to this plan by the family physician, as the cases are 
referred directly to him for treatment and the only requisite 
is cooperation in maintaining the treatment for the proper period 
of time, and he receives only those who are capable of paying, 
as the others are referred to the state clinics, who are asked to 
follow the same procedure. 

I believe that the industrial practitioner might and should 
inform the employee of the need of protection and investigation 
of his family, but certainly the duty of reporting to the state, 
and the family diagnosis, belong strictly to the family physician. 

In my opinion there should be greater unity in fees and a 
budgeting of the individual’s earnings to cover adequately the 
payments of his treatment. The fact that an individual is given 
employment with the understanding that treatment is necessary 
should guarantee the treating physician his fees. The details 
of a syphilis control program are unimportant if it provides 
adequate treatment and allows the employee to continue his 
God-given right to earn a living for himself and his dependents. 


Syphilis and Employment 

Dr. Harvey Bartle, Philadelphia : Our sympathy is aroused 
for afflicted persons and it becomes the primary motivating 
factor in rendering all possible assistance to restore health to 
these unfortunates. The humane reaction is the dominant factor 
in the restoration of optimism, health and happiness to these 
persons. In major industries there is a familial relationship 
between employer and employee ; consequently industry becomes 
morally obligated if not otherwise to the workers. It is not 
simply a moral right to relegate to the state as a charge or 
bcneficiarj- known infected persons. There are other avenues 
open for successful rehabilitation, preferably accomplished 
through the maintenance of earning power. To do otherwise 
would in many instances produce a disgruntled citizen. 

Social and economic factors of employment lead to the 
impression that industry has an obligation to society in not 
refusing employment to any one without good and sufficient 
reasons, thus creating unwarrantedly a group of unemployed 
and unemployable persons. The present dav emphasis on social 
seairity in its blanket approach surely will not condone the 
exclusion of any group indiscriminately when there is a way 
and with a minimum of industrial 
nsk if properly supenfsed. This responsibility is difficult to 
evaluate in the case of the syphilitic because of the varying 
physical and mental impediment.!. Every trained artisan is a 
capital nnestment and any personal handicap is disturbing for 
many reasons. 


*0 B>vc to industrial manag 
Rlxm, the adn.sabihty of arbitrarily refusing cmplovment 
knomi syphilitic applicants? The well informed physid 


industry' can allay' any perturbation about the transmissibility of 
the disease in the industrial environment. He cannot be quite 
so reassuring about the purely economic considerations which 
have to do with slowing up production, absenteeism, proneness 
to accident, and neurologic and mental changes with their 
consequences. Industry has little evidence on which to base a 
policy of discrimination against applicants who dre known to 
have sy'philis or the dismissal from service of persons who 
acquire syphilis after employment. Do not misunderstand this 
pronouncement. There must be some protection to the employer 
as well as to the employee. The modifying factor is the status 
of the disease. 

Syphilis of the central nervous system is a real industrial 
medical problem. Persons in this category who sustain slight 
trauma may have more serious aspects of the disease pre- 
cipitated. From the neurologic angle are frequently seen 
tremors, changes in sensation, disturbance of locomotion and 
incoordination, which are obviously handicaps of varying degree. 
If persons with these manifestations are retained in the service, 
special placement and superv'ision are certainly needed to protect 
the individual and as a general safety measure. Pathologic 
structural changes in heart and blood vessels are susceptible of 
various interpretation. They are admittedly fraught with 
potential danger from the standpoint of sudden incapacity. The 
manifestations of the disease are the criteria on which the 
disposition of the afflicted persons on an employment status must 
be predicated. 

What then is the advisable thing to do from a medical point 
of view? The following postulates may appropriately express 
the present generally accepted opinioqs operative as a guide 
in personnel planning by industry; 

1. A person having had an initial lesion or congenital syphilis, 
with or without a iiositive blood Wassermann reaction, may be 
accepted as a new employee. 

2. A person with an open lesion should not be accepted. 

3. A person with a positive blood Wassermann reaction and 
not under proper, safe and adequate treatment should not be 
accepted unless it has been definitely established that the 
individual is Wassermann fast. 

4. Those having pathologic changes of the heart and vascular 
system of a precarious nature should not be accepted or per- 
mitted to work, even if the person should be under medical 
supen'ision. 

5. Persons with advanced pathologic changes in the bony 
structures arc a menace in any work and should be guardedly 
employed. 

6. Those having pathologic changes in the brain and spinal 
cord should not be accepted and those in active service should 
be relegated to placements of safety with periodic e.vaminations. 

DISCUSSION ON SVPIIIUS IN INDUSTRY 

Dr. Huntington Williams, Baltimore; There will be 
little disagreement with Dr. Osborne and liis co-workers on 
the matter of the lack of necessity for syphilis tests for milk 
and food liandlers and other special groups. It is often the 
duty of the medical director in industry to try to persuade the 
head of the industry that that is so. *Drs. Osborne, Tracnklc 
and Dokc hit a keynote in the emphasis we must all put on 
the fem'fic cost of syphilis in and out of industry. The geo- 
graphic location in the country has a big effect on the amount 
of syphilis present in the community. Dr. Russell gave us 
some statistics, lifagnificent work has been done in Scandi- 
navia, but I am a little leery of statistics. Sir Arthur New- 
some told us that when dealing with statistics you should treat 
them like sausages ; who made them, out of what they were 
made, and for what purposes they were made. When 1 pre- 
pared the first paper I ever gave on a health topic I went lo 
the director of statistics in the state health department in 
Albany and asked him tor some figures on tulierculosis. He 
said “Doctor, what side of the argument arc you on? If you 
are against it, I will take it out of this pigeonhole, hut if you 
arc for it I will take it out of this pigeonhole." Dr. Von.ncheii 
and I agree that syphilis records ought lo I>c coiifidciitbl. 
What is confidential? It is confidential IkIwccii three or four 
people. Why not add a fifth? I would, as a lic.'ihh officer, 
disagree with him when he says that the industrial director 
should not report to the health deiKirlment. In most sLates 
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that would be illegal. I agree with practically everything 
Dr. Bartle said. Dr. Osborne and his co-authors apparently 
wrote their paper in part around the same editorial by Moore, 
which is the basis of the plan which we have put to work on 
syphilis control in Baltimore. I am sure that Dr. Vonachen 
visualized both the industrial and the private practitioner as 
part of a larger medical team which includes every physician 
within a community under a civic and perhaps even a health 
department banner; a team whose goal is the control of syphilis 
through a more effective and community-wide application of 
diagnosis,- therapeutics and epidemiology. I believe that case 
finding in syphilis requires a different technic from that used 
for most other communicable diseases, and particularly tuber- 
culosis. The epidemiologist in syphilis must work hand in 
hand with carefully trained social workers in the clinics, and 
many industrial and family physicians must broaden their vision 
of community responsibility if syphilis is going to be fought 
down. Reliable figures on the prevalence of syphilis are diffi- 
cult to get. Month after month statistics pile up in health 
departments on reported cases of syphilis, but many of the 
reports represent old cases that may have been reported at 
some other time, under some other name or in some other 
health jurisdiction. There are many duplicates in the reports 
that go to make 760 times as much syphilis in America as in 
Sweden. A plan which, during the past three years, has been 
developed in our city for syphilis control in industry was 
described in the July 1938 issue of Baltimore Health Naas. 
It is based primarily on a very striking editorial in the May 
1937 issue of the American Journal of Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
and Venereal Diseases and simultaneously in the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology. The plan emphasizes the 
truth that the public often seems loath to accept the fact that 
syphilis spreads relatively rarely e-xcept by the sexual route. 
It also stresses the fact that a positive blood test does not 
always mean communicable syphilis. The heart of the Balti- 
more Plan is a written agreement entered into voluntarily by 
the medical director representing any industrial organization 


of the medical profession may also disrupt a smooth working 
syphilis control program and the equanimity of the occasional 
medical director in industry. I have a few copies of the written 
outline of the plan available for you, if you should like to take 
them with you. 

Dk. Christopher Legco, Crockett, Calif.: I speak as a 
plant physician with regard to adequate propaganda, which 
adequate propaganda means not too much and not too little. 
Where a program is in force, where the syphilitic are all 
known and are handled personally, I feel that the less propa- 
ganda, the fewer posters, the less that is brought in, the better. 
If in a situation such as the fourth speaker describes where 
Wassermann tests are not routine, I think propaganda might 
be in order to encourage people to come for investigation. 
Syphilis can be cured. Syphilophobia can’t be cured, and those 
people suffer more and are more inadequate than the actually 
diseased persons. The propaganda, if it is directed by a con- 
servative plant physician in whom the person has confidence 
and is put out by him personally, will attract the attention of 
the introspective introvert, but the extrovert whom you want 
to change throws it away and pays no attention. 

Dr. Beverly L. Vosburch, Schenectady, N. Y. : In 1932 
we started a program of routine Wassermann tests and found 
at that time about 4.4 per cent incidence. That incidence has 
gradually decreased until in 1939 it was 1.8 per cent. We pay 
the local laboratory §1,000 a year for doing our Wassermann 
tests. We have to convince the management occasionally that 
that §1,000 is a worthwhile investment. We find not infre- 
quently that patients who have repeated positive Wassermann 
reactions have no knowledge of syphilis whatever. They 
haven’t the slightest idea how they contracted it. It is hard 
to convince those people that the presence of repeated positive 
Wassermann reactions is adequate excuse for two years of 
uninterrupted treatment. The cost of treatment for the patient 
in our community is about §5 per treatment a week. Over a 
period of two years that means roughly §500, which is quite 
an item to a man who makes perhaps §20 to §25 a week. 


in which application is made for the health department labora- 
tory blood testing of employees and which provides for the 
reporting and follow-up of positive cases but which includes the 
very special stipulation that “No discrimination is to be prac- 
ticed on employees or prospective employees because they show 
evidence of venereal disease on laboratory tests but are other- 
wise physically fit for the employment which they have or 
seek.” That is the kernel of the whole plan. It is taken 
right out of Dr. Moore’s editorial. From February 1938 to 
date, eight industrial organizations in Baltimore emplojdng, 
roughly, 8,490 workers, through their medical directors, have 
entered into what I consider may prove to be a most satis- 
factory community approach to the control of syphilis in indus- 
try. In Baltimore we use the serodiagnostic test. We have 
thrown the word “Wassermann” overboard because we don’t 
use the test any more. If we can get tlie public to throw the 
term “Wassermann” overboard I think we would be better off, 
because usually they misspell it anyway. The Baltimore City 
Health Department has cooperated with various industrial 
organizations in our city along educational lines by providing 
moving pictures, speakers, exhibits and press and radio material 
on syphilis control in industrj-. Our particular plan may offer 
a reasonable and carefully guarded approach to the big prob- 
lem ahead. It may need modification in some community other 
than ours. We have found ourselves blocked in a large inter- 
city industry because the city health department in their home 
office city makes a practice of taking the blood samples of 
the industrial emplovees without cost to the industo*. 3Ve 
can’t afford to do that. The home office of this industry 
issued orders that their medical director in Baltimore might 
not cooperate with our plan, which requires the industrial 
physician to take his own blood specimens and submit them to 
OTC health department laboratory. We shall find an answer 
o^thaT OccLionaliy we find that large interim industm 
units are hard to budge when, on the ad wee 
directors, thev positively insist on a policy of_ dischargi _g 
employees in certain categories merely on the basis of a posi- 
tive blood test when the employee is known to be 0 *^-= 
physically fit for his job. Careless or unthinking members 


Some of those people migrate to clinics where they have a pay 
scale commensurate with their incomes. There are many people 
in industry who say they do not have a family physician.^ Tliey 
don’t want to go to clinics, and it is a bit difficult to pick out 
a physician for treatment. It took us a long time to formulate 
a policy in respect to syphilis. At first, in 1932, practically 
all of the people we were examining or reexamining were old 
timers. We had no difficulty in placing them at work. Even 
the neurosyphilitic and those affected with cardiovascular 
lesions were usually safely placed. When it comes to the 
present time, many of the people ive find with syphilis are 
new employees who have no service. When it comes to tne 
policy in regard to new employees, it is a little different. 

Mr. Verne A. Zimmer, Washington, D. C. : I do not repre- 
sent labor but in my official capacity I have talked to man) 
labor leaders about this program. I find them sympathetic with 
this movement to check syphilis but distinctly unsympathetic 
toward the idea of picking the industrial worker, out of all the 
groups, as the guinea pig. In a conversation one of the labor 
leaders of fairly broad national reputation in Washington sai 
“Labor would feel better about this move to examine for 
syphilis all workers in industry if some other groups woul 
step forward first as an example. Why pick on the worker 
more than the medical profession ? Why pick on the worker 
more than the chamber of commerce? Why not pick out I e 
church congregations? They are accessible as group- 
Labor doesn’t believe you can put up a program in induilO 
for preemployment physical examinations for syphilis that doesn^ 
involve general conditions as well. In the main, labor docso 
like the preemployment physical examinations, because it has 
had bad experience with it. I was interested to hear Dr. Russel 
mention that point. He said that unfortunately there arc 
employers who immediately discharge or who refuse to hire IW 
man with a plus W'asscrmann reaction. I liavc been intcrcstcQ 
in one item this afternoon, and that is the debunking of the idea 
that these spirochetes are hopping around and you can get them 
anywhere, even in the dining room. Labor will be pleased to 
know that, while it is theoretically possible, it doesn’t really 
happen. Labor would have been interested to hear these com- 
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ments on cost today. There are several million workers in the 
United States not averaging 51,000 a year. How is one of 
these going to take even 5100 and divert it from his family for 
treatment for himself? If you are going to emphasize this 
program with respect to the lower wage groups, there must be 
more monetary aid from the national, state or local governments. 

I am secretary of the International Association of Accident 
Boards and Commissions. In the years in which I was engaged 
in the actual administration of workmen's compensation, this 
subject was an old one. I have listened to one speaker after 
another this afternoon point out that in this program the 
employers can save lots of money, heavy losses, by watching for 
syphilis and perhaps eliminating the syphilitic. I probably have 
seen many reports on injured workers. In the aggregate I have 
seen quite a large number of cases in which underlying syphilis 
contributed tremendously to the cost, hut out of an average of 
100,000 cases a year in my jurisdiction a very small percentage 
of the total were in any way influenced by' the sy'philitic con- 
dition. It should be remembered that, under the principles of 
workmen’s compensation, no employer, unless he is self insured, 
bears directly the cost of one injury. It is spread over industry 
in general. He pays in proportion to the experience in his 
particular group. That is the proper principle. Otherwise there 
would be even more restrictive physical examinations than exist 
today. 

Dr. a. S. Levek, Chicago: The reason I pop up at these 
meetings is that I feel the rank and file doctor ought to get 
up and say something. To leave everything to the authors of 
papers is all right — we can read it in our journals; but I think 
if popular discussion arises on the floor, then we really get an 
e.xprcssion of opinion. I should like to suggest that more get 
up to speak if time permits. Every author has told us definitely 
the etiology, the symptomatology and the treatment for syphilis, 
both in industry and out of industry. Yet with all this informa- 
tion there are still the problems of syphilis. The reason is that 
the real etiologic factor, which was pointed out by the last dis- 
cusser, is the socio-economic factor. We talk about that point 
but we ought to reemphasize it time and time again. In the 
problems of social diseases, tuberculosis and syphilis, when our 
society learns to cure our social and our economic ills wc shall 
cure syphilis and tuberculosis. 

Dr. Norbert Enzer, Milwaukee : In 1927 a routine Wasser- 
mann test was instituted for all patients admitted to our hos- 
pital and later this was amplified by other serologic tests on 
sy’philis. I am unalterably opposed to dependence on clinical 
methods for the diagnosis of sy'philis. What docs the detection 
of syphilis mean to the individual? First, it must mean that 
the attending physician is provoked into a type of e.xamination 
of that individual which he does not, under any other ordinarj' 
circumstances, employ. I would not e.xpcct that in any routine 
prccmployment or periodic physical examination the early signs 
of neurosyphilis would be detected unless that physician has 
been stimulated by the knowledge of positive serologic observa- 
tions. One thing labor and the public should recognize is that, 
in the last analysis, this program for the prevention and cure 
of public health syphilis is for the benefit of the sj-philitic. 
Whether or not there is any justification for not employing a 
5}-phiIitic person will depend, I think, on the knowledge and 
the application of that knowledge by conscientious physicians 
and not on any other reasons. I think an important point for 
physicians in the handling of sj-philis is thorough understanding 
of the mechanism by which syphilis impairs and interferes with 
healing, such as in fractures, wounds and so on. 1 don’t believe 
there is any proof that S)-philitic involvement locally, at the 
site of the injury, is of major importance; rather, wc'arc deal- 
ing with an indiridual who has a constitutional defect, generally 
deep seated in his nenous system and sometimes in his vascular 
s.ystcl'n. 


Dk. S. S. Kctv, Picayune, Jfiss.: I have waited for sow 
one to say something about s>-phi!is in the South. I come fro: 
.a small town, with small industries, but where syphilis h: 
liecomc a major problem, because of the lack of treatment ar 
toause ot hack of education of the people. In the communii 
from nlnch I come the industrial physician is the familv phvs 
Clan. He works closely with the board of health; he also imi 
le sj'philis clinic. So there is no such thing as a patient m 


being able to get treatment, if he will have it. The thing that 
has been left out of the Southern policy is forcing tr^tment. 
We offer treatment for 10 cents a week. We get patients to 
come for ten or twenty weeks and then they stop. We go 
out to see them ourselves and they say they have had enougli. 
It is only recently that I have been able to get employers to 
listen to forced treatment, and they have consented to discuss 
that with me on ray return from this congress. But the indus- 
trial worker can get treatment at a price comparable to his 
level of earning, whether it is in the North of in the South. 
But we must not talk only of industrial workers. There is his 
family. As a family physician I say TOij' stress the industrial 
worker when he has a wife and children? I went to the homes 
of women who were pregnant — this was before the government 
gave us our medicine — and offered to give them treatment for 
25 cents, if they would just come and take the treatment. Wc 
got, on the average, one out of eveo' ten cases. So the problem 
does not present itself of forcing treatment on the industrial 
worker but on an industrial worker’s family. 

Dr. Eare D. Osborne, Buffalo: I rise to take exception 
strenuously to one or two remarks Mr. Zimmer made. I was 
stimulated by some of the things he said, and I am quite in 
agreement with some of them; in fact, with most of them. The 
benefit of a syphilis program to the employee was stressed 
repeatedly in the paper of myself and my co-workers, and in 
the other papers also. He is the man that is being benefited. 
Also the employer is being benefited, as is the public. It was 
with some reluctance that a plant owner, who employs some 
1,200 workers, most of them in the age group from 20 to 35, 
put in a syphilis program. We found fifty-seven workers in 
his plant with syphilis, which was a percentage of a, little less 
than 5. Those patients were carefully e.xamincd. And yet tliat 
isn’t to the benefit of the employees! Whom is it benefiting? 
What would have happened to those individuals if their syphilis 
hadn’t been found? Wouldn’t the employees have gone on and 
developed late cardiovascular aneurysms and died a cardio- 
vascular death? Many of them would have developed dementia 
paralytica and insanity. To whose benefit was it, but to theirs, 
to have a syphilis program? As to the cost, I am absolutely 
convinced that no one with syphilis need go without adequate 
treatment, and I don’t believe 90 per cent of the individuals who 
come back and say they can’t get treatment because they can’t 
afford it. I know from personal experience that adequately 
trained individuals are willing to treat a patient for syphilis 
under one facility or anotiier, whetlicr in private practice, a 
semiprivatc clinic or a free clinic, for whatever the patient can 
afford. I know it is generally the rule today, even among the 
most highly skilled syphilologists, that they will treat an indi- 
vidual with syphilis down to 53 or even 52 a week, provided 
he takes strenuous treatment and keeps at it. 

Dr. Albert E. Russell, Chicago: I tried to stress in my 
paper the importance of routine blood testing. One of tbc big 
hospitals in this country reports that over 60 per cent of the 
patients who come there who have cardiovascular syphilis abso- 
lutely had no knowledge that they ever had syphilis. For that 
reason, and for many others, I believe that routine blood testing 
is important, no matter how good a diagnostician one might be. 
I should like to add a word about the cooperation I have had 
from labor groups. It is my particular duty and assignment to 
promote sj-philis programs in industry, Wc sell the idea. Wc 
usuailj' don’t liavc to sell the plant phs'sician, but wc help him 
to sell the management in many places. Then wc take the work 
into consideration. By approaching the heads of the unions or 
the leaders of their groups, we explain to them wliat it is about. 
Wc have had a most interesting and most happy result. In 
some instances the union has insisted that the maii.igcmciit assure 
them they will carry out the program as recommended by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, and in so doing 
we have had nothing but amicable relations. In one of our 
programs the plant physician and even the personnel man said 
to us that they felt it brought the employer and the tniploycc 
closer together, because the physician carried out his (irograra 
in confidence between him and the worker. The ni.an.igem'-nt 
didn’t know which were the positive cases. Wc have iircjiartd 
articles for lal»r magazines, trade journals and plant p-apers 
and, even though wc have started programs in jilams vinre 
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there has been recent labor trouble, this syphilis program seems 
to be one that is going along nicely for the employee and the 
employer. We have not singled out the industrial worker alone 
to promote this syphilis program. Of the blood tests taken in 
Chicago last year, I believe 66,000 of them were listed as indus- 
trial workers. The industrial program is only a small part of 
the big syphilis program. 

Db. Harold A. Vonachen, Peoria, 111. : I, like Dr. Osborne, 
was going to say nothing until Mr. Zimmer took the platform. 
The only difference between Dr. Osborne and myself is that he 
agrees with most of the things and I disagree with most of the 
things. What does industry gain by a syphilis program in com- 
parison to what the human being gains? We have got to come 
in this country to the point at which we get away from class 
distinction both by the labor department and by everybody else 
connected with the government. I am speaking now as a private 
individual. If Mr. Zimmer would know his statistics, he would 
find that George Washington University, in his own city of 
Washington, D. C., took blood tests of its students long before 
there was any industrial program in the United States. He 
would find, by reading the women’s journals, that many 
women’s clubs had blood tests. Association of commerce mem- 
bers have their blood tested by their family physicians. I feel 
it is a grave injustice to industry for Mr. Zimmer to make the 
remarks he has made this afternoon. 

Dr. Hartcy Bartle, Philadelphia : I am a little favorable 
to Mr. Zimmer’s remarks. I think I have got in contact with 
labor pretty well in the last thirty-four years. I think the reac- 
tion expressed today should have some consideration. However, 
I should like to call attention to another group who have 
Wassermann reactions. They are the prospective bridegrooms. 
I am heartily in favor of routine Wassermann tests for every 
individual in the United States, irrespective of class. We shall 
get somewhere then. I don’t know that we have a right to demand 
routine Wassermann tests among laborers any more than we 
have a right to demand an x-ray examination of the vertebral 
column or of the chest. We have just as many involvements in 
industry from those sources. The rehabilitation surgeon, of 
course, wouldn’t want routine roentgenograms of the vertebral 
column taken because that would rob him of a lucrative practice. 
But there is an involving issue and, after all, there is a common 
sense approach to it. (to be continued) 


ABSTRACT OF MINUTES OF MEETINGS 
OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
A two day session of the Board of Trustees was held at the 
headquarters of the Association on Thursday and Friday, Feb- 
ruary 15 and 16, preceded by a day and evening session of the 
Executive Committee on February 14, at which the business 
of the Association received careful consideration. Space per- 
mits only a brief abstract of these deliberations. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments were made to editorial boards 
of special journals and to councils and committees (unless 
Otherwise stated the appointee succeeds himself) : 

Archives of Surgery, Dr. Evarts A. Graham. Archives of 
Ophthalmology, Dr. Francis Heed Adler. American Journal 
of Diseases of Children, Dr. A. Graeme Mitchell; Dr. Francis 
Scott Smyth, San Francisco, to succeed Dr. John C. Gittings, 
resigned. Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Dr. Stanley 
Cobb. Archives of Otolaryngology, Dr. John F. Barnhill. 
Archives of Pathology, Drs. S. B. Wolbach and Oscar T. 
Schultz; Dr. George H. Whipple, Rochester, N. Y., to succeed 
Dr Alfred Stengel, deceased. Archives of Dermatology and 
Syphilology Dr. Fred D. Weidman. Arehives of Internal 
Medicine, Dr. John H. JIusser. Cou.ncil on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, Drs. Morris Fishbein, Perrin H. Lon^ G. W. 
McCov and E. M. Nelson. Council on Physic.^ 

Drs Frank R. Ober and Frank D. Dickson; Dr. Eben J. 
SrevMihs-aukee, to succeed Dr. Howard T. I^rsner. 
Coviciv ON Foods, Drs. Morris Fishbein and In-me McQuar- 
rie. Committee on Scientific Rese.sp.ch, Dr. Martin H. 


/our. a. Jf. A. 
March 9, 1940 

Fischer, Dr. E. Goodpasture, Nashville, Tenn., to succeed 
Dr. C. C. Bass, resigned. Committee for the Protection 
OF Medical Research, Dr. William J. Kerr and Rev. A. M. 
Schwitalla. 


representative on asierican documentation institute 
Dr. Ludvig Hektoen was reappointed as representative of 
the American Medical Association on the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO MEETING OF CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Delegates were selected to represent the American Medical 
Association at the meeting of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion, to be held in Toronto June 17 to 21. 


COUNCIL ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 

The terms of service of members of the Council on Indus- 
trial Health, suggested by the Council itself, received the 
approval of the board. 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN HEALTH RESORTS 

The Board authorized that arrangements be made to pro- 
ceed with the work of the Committee on American Health 
Resorts. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations were made for the conduct of the work of 
the various councils, bureaus and committees, as well as for 
scientific and therapeutic research. 


REQUESTS FOR CUMULATED INDEXES OF SPECIAL JOURNALS 
The Board decided not to authorize the publication at this 
time of cumulated indexes of any of the Association’s special 
journals, since the response to notices published in four of 
those periodicals was too small to justify the undertaking. 


TRANSFER OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FROM UNITED STATES 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following preambles and resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil on Industrial Health were approved by the Board: 

Whereas, It has been brought to the attention of the Council on 
Industrial Healtli that certain proposed legislation contcniplatcs the 
placing of responsibility for the development of industrial hygiene in an 
agency of the federal government other than that of the United States 
Public Health Service; and 

Whereas, This Council believes that the interests of workers in 
industry will be best served by continuing this activity under the sponsor- 
ship of an agency which because of basic training in the broad aspcc s o 
industrial health assures attention to the varied interests invoJvcrf; t ere- 
fore be it . 

Resolved, That the Council on Industrial Health bring to the attention 
of the Board of Trustees matters regarding industrial hygiene in • 
porated in Senate bills 1620 and 2256, and that it is the sense o 
Council that: 

1, The interests of the industrial worker will Lest be served > con 

tinued concentration of industrial hygiene in the federal and state 
departments, and that these bills as they affect industrial hygiene oc 
opposed; but that . . , 

2. Due recognition be given to the desirability for cooperation ♦ 
well as assistance from, other established agencies interested in 
having facilities for regulation and enforcement. 


EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK SESSION 
Arrangements were approved for the preparation of exhibits 
of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, CouncU 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry, Council on Physical Therapy an 
Council on Industrial Health and of the special journals a 
the New York session of the Association. 


A. M. A. DAY AT NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 

Arrangements for A. At. A. Day at the New York Worl s 
Fair during the New York session received the approval o 
the Board. 


SPECIAL ISSUE OF ARCHIVES OP OPHTHALMOLOGY L'>' 
HONOR OF DR. F. II. VERIIOEFF 
The Board approved the publication of a special issue of th; 
Archwes of Ophthalmology in honor of Dr. F. H. Vcrhocu, 
Boston, who for a number of years was professor of ophthal- 
mic research at Harvard Afcdical School, and who rcccr.tly 
retired. 

I.Nl'EST.’.IE.VTS 

Considerable time was devoted by both the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Board of Trustees to the nuittcr of investing 
the funds of the Association. 
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(PliySICIAKS WILL COXFEK A FAVOR BV 5EKDING FOR 
THIS DEFARTMEXT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS 
OENEEAL interest: SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETY ACTIV- 
HIES, NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH.) 


ARIZONA 

Tuberculosis Institute.— An Indian Service Tuberculosis 
Institute was held at the Navajo Medical Center, Fort Defi- 
ance, February 12-14, attended by 121 federal, state and county 
health organization employees. Those conducting the program 
included Dr. Esmond R. Long and Miss Margaret Smith, of 
the Heno' Phipps Institute of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia ; Miss Rosalie Peterson, R.N., of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.; Drs. Ralph B. Snavely, 
San Francisco; Estella Ford Warner, Albuquerque, N. AL, and 
William W. Peter, Window Rock. Physicians and nurses from 
eleven Indian agencies in the Southwest also participated in 
the program. There are three tuberculosis sanatoriums with 
a bed capacity of 200 for a population of 50,000 Indians on the 
Navajo reservation of 25,000 square miles; there are also nine 
general hospitals occasionally admitting tuberculosis patients. 
Supplementing the work of these twelve institutions, field work, 
primarily to discover early cases of tuberculosis, is conducted 
by Dr. Horace P. Mahan, Winslow; Miss Esther Sandstrom, 
R.N., and Miss Violet Sobers, R.N. 

ARKANSAS 

Postgraduate Course. — ^The eighth two day course of post- 
graduate instruction, sponsored by the state medical society 
and the University of Arkansas School of Medicine, Little 
Rock, was held at the medical school, January 24-25. The 
guest speakers included; Drs. Henry H. Turner, Oklahoma 
City, on “Hypothyroidism”; Ferdinand C. Helwig, Kansas 
City, Mo,, “Relationship of Trauma to Tumors,” and Charles 
F. Geschickter, Baltimore, “Tumors of Bones.” Other speak- 
ers, all of Little Rock, were; 

Dr. Harvey Shipp, Operative Treatment in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Dr. Hoyt R. Allen, Diagnosis and Treatment of Common Ailments of 
the Kectum and Anal Canal. 

Dr. Merlin J. Kilbuo*> Interpretations of Laboratory Findings. 

Dr^ Raymond^ L.^Gregory, Frequent Jlistakes in the Diagnosis of 

Di a of the Stomach; Its Incidence in 

Di *' and Findings in the X-Ray Exam* 

ination of the Lower Part of the Back. 

Dr. Joseph Franklin Shufficid, Low Back Pain from the Standpoint of 
the Orthopedic Surgeon. 

Dr. Herbert Fay H. Jones, Low Back Pain from tbe Standpoint of the 
Urologist. 

Dr. Joseph H, Sandcrlin, Low Back Pain from the Standpoint of the 
Gynecologist, 

Dr. Helwig addressed the dinner meeting on “Jledicolcgal 
Aspects of Alcoholic Into.xication." 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Postgraduate Course in Ophthalmology. — The fourth 
annua! postgraduate course in ' .je Wash- 
ington University School of “ ■ will be 

held kfarch 25-30. A practical course limited to twenty-five 
participants in surgery, pathologj- and orthoptics will be held 
March 19-23. Additional information may be obtained from 
the school, 1335 H Street Northwest, Washington. 

Health Instruction for Employees. — The District Works 
Projects Administration opened a six weeks’ health institute 
January 15, to provide instruction in the essential facts ol 
eveiyday health problems for 3,700 employees of its profes- 
sional and service divisions, according to Medical Amah. 
Cooperating with the WPA arc the district health department, 
the speakers' bureau of the Medical Society of the District oi 
Columbia and the Medico-Qiirurgical Society. 

Postgraduate Courses. — The committee on postgraduate 
education of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia 
IS coiiducling a smes of postgraduate courses. The first group 
of lectures constituted a course on si-philolow with the fol- 
lowmg speakers; Dr John A. Kolmer, Philadelphia. Januao' 
15, on 1 rinciplcs m Diagnosis and Treatment of Svphilis” and 

Su V - January- 22, -Tnter- 

^ Syphilis.” Other subjects to 

riot • “U'-scs. provided tlic interest is suffi- 

Psychoncuroscs in general practice, office surgical 
Glaucous diseases in general practice, obscure 
ic\crs and preventive pediatrics. 


Society News. — Dr. Raymond L. Pfeiffer, New "Vork, dis- 
cussed “Lesions of Chiasm” before the Washington Ophthal- 

mological Society, Februao' 12. At a meeting of the George 

Washington University iledical Society, January 20, Dr. Wil- 
liam Wayne Babcock, Philadelphia, discussed abdominal sur- 
gery. Lyman J. Briggs, Ph.D., director of the bureau of 

standards, discussed “Developments in Modern Physics and 
Their Relation to Medicine” before the Academy of Medicine 
of Washington, February 29. Dr. Hugo Roesler, Philadel- 

phia, will discuss “Roentgenological Aspects of Cardiorascular 
Disease” before the Washington Heart Association, April 10. 

^At a meeting of the Washington Society of Pathologists, 

January 6, the speakers included Drs. Harold E. Ragle on 
“Tumor of the Sacrococcygeal Region” and Janvier W. Lind- 
say, “Carcinoma of the Esophagus; Early Carcinoma of the 
Larynx.” 

ILLINOIS 

Personal. — Dr. Edward F. Dombrowski, managing officer 
of the Chicago State Hospital, was recently made president of 
the Conference of Managing Officers of the state department 

of public welfare. Dr. Eugene J. Chesrow, Chicago, has 

been appointed superintendent of the Oak Forest Infirmary, 

newspapers reported. The McDonough County Medical 

Society recently presented to Dr. Elizabeth R. Miner, Macomb, 
a clieck as a token of its appreciation of her work as secretary 
of the society for the last fifteen years. Dr. Jfincr was elected 
for life to this office but has resigned. She and her husband 
will spend their winters in Florida. She has been delegate to 
the state medical society for twenty years and has held every 
office in the county society as well as the office of second vice 
president of the state society. 

Chicago 

Midwinter Clinical Meeting. — The South Side Medical 
Assembly, the annual midwinter clinical meeting of the Calu- 
met, South Chicago, South Side, Southern Cook County and 
Stock Yards branches of the Chicago Medical Society, was 
held, February 14. Sessions were devoted to discussions of 
pneumonia, modern treatment of urologic diseases, sulfanilamide 
and its compounds, obstetrics, cancer, hormones, fractures and 
cardiac diseases. 

Dr. Bacon Honored. — A testimonial dinner was held in 
honor of Dr. Charles Sumner Bacon, February 6, in recogni- 
tion of his si.xteen years’ service as cliief of staff at the Booth 
Memorial Hospital, which is under the auspices of the Salva- 
tion Army. He is 83 years of age. The hospital cares for 
unwed mothers and their babies. Services of the staff arc 
volunteered. Dr. Bacon, who graduated at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School in 1884, served as professor and head 
of the department of gj-nccology and obstetrics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine for many years and has 
been emeritus professor since 1926. He was president of the 
Illinois State Medical Society, 1905-1906, and of the Chicago 
G>-ncco!ogical Society, 1902-1903 and 1923-1924. The Bacon 
lectures at the University of Illinois are named in his honor. 

Society News. — The Chicago Society of Internal Medicine 
was addressed, January 22, by Drs. Robert G. Blocli and Abra- 
tam J, Kauvar on “Schaumann’s Disease (Boeck’s Sarcoid)”; 
Henrj- T. Ricketts, "The Constancy of Action of Protamine 
Zme Insulin,” and James G. Carr, Alc.xander Saunders and 
Gilbert H. ifarquardt, “Studies of Angina Pectoris.”- — A 
symposium on syphilis constituted the program of tlic Chicago 
Larj-ngological and Otological Society, Februan- 5; the speak- 
ws were Drs. Lawrence J. Lawson, Evanston ; 'John F. Dclpli, 
Francis E. Senear, James H. Mitchell, Samuel J. Pcarlman 

and Joseph Wclfcld. Among others. Drs. Roland S. Cron, 

Harold W._ Shutter and Albert H. Lahmann, Milwaukee, dis- 
cussed “Epidemic Infectious Diarrhea of the Newborn” before 

the Chicago G)-nccological Society, Februarj- 16. Among 

others. Dr. Mffilter P. Blount, Milwaukee, addressed the Chi- 
cago Orthopaedic Sodety, Februarj- 9, on “Osteotomy of the 
Humerus in the Treatment of Obstetrical Shoulder Lesions.” 

KANSAS 

New Director of Tuberculosis Control. — Dr. Floyd C. 
Bcclman, Wichita, for three yc.irs health officer of Sedgwick 
Countj-, has accepted the position of director of the division of 
tuberculosis control of the Kansas State Board of Health. 
Dr. Henrj- H. Asher has succeeded Dr. Bcclman in Sedgwick 
County. 

University News. — Dr. John F. Fulton. New Haven, Conn,, 
lectured at the Museum of Mctlical History, Univcr.sity of 
Kansas Hospitals, Kansas City. February 5, on “The HiMory 
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of Physiology, Dr. Franklin G. Fbaugh, -Denver, delivered 
the Wilham W. Root Lecture, February 9, on "The Psycho- 
neuroses in the General Practice of Medicine.” 

Annual Postgraduate Clinics.— The University of Kansas 
Sclicx)! of Medicine will hold its annual postgraduate clinics 
March 18-21. Presentation of clinical cases with emphasis on 
therapy will be a feature of the courses. An effort will be 
made to demonstrate therapeutic procedures that the general 
practitioner can apply to his office practice. Additional infor- 
mation may be obtained from Dr. Hugh L. Dwyer, chairman, 
committee on postgraduate clinics. University of Kansas School 
of Medicine, Kansas City. 

MARYLAND 

Dr. Lomas Resigns from University Hospital. — Dr. 
Arthur J. Lomas has resigned as head of the University Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, after holding the position for sixteen years, 
according to Modern Hospital. He plans to serve as admin- 
istrative consultant to five Catholic hospitals in Maryland : 
Mercy, St. Joseph’s, Bon Secours and St. Agnes hospitals, 
all of Baltimore, and the Allegany Hospital, Cumberland. 
Dr. John E. Savage is acting medical superintendent of the 
University Hospital. 

Society News. — A joint meeting of the Baltimore City 
Medical Society and its radiologic section was addressed, 
March 1, by Dr. William P. Healy, New York, on "Radiation 
and Surgery in the Treatment of Carcinoma of the Uterine 
Cervix and of the Corpus.” The society will be addressed, 
March IS, by Drs. Tibor de Cholnoky, New York, on “Reha- 
bilitation in Advanced Cancer,” and Alston E. Morrison, “Diag- 
nosis of Nonopaque Foreign Bodies in the Lower Respiratory 
Tract.” ^The Osier Historical Club was addressed in Balti- 

more, March 12, by Dr. Frederik B. Bang, Baltimore, on 
“Influence of Bacteriologic Discoveries on the Epidemiologic 
Theories of the Nineteenth Century,” and Dr. John McW. 

McDonald, “Life and Works of Ramazzini.” Dr. Arthur 

M. Shipley discussed "Treatment of Gunshot and Stab Wounds 
of Chest and Abdomen” in a clinic before the Howard County 
Medical Society in Baltimore, January 23. 

MINNESOTA 

Personal. — Dr. Harold S. Diehl, dean of medical sciences, 
University of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, has been 
appointed a member of the National Advisory Health Council 
of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Society News . — A symposium on painful conditions about 
the head and face was presented before the Ramsey County 
Medical Society, February 26, in St, Paul, by Drs. Gordon R. 
Kamman, Gordon E. Strate and Wallace P. Ritchie, St. Paul. 
The Minnesota Pathological Society was addressed in Min- 
neapolis, February 20, by Drs. James S. McCartney on “Dis- 
secting Aneurysm of the Aorta” and Lawrence Berman, “Can- 
cer as a Cause of Death in Minnesota.” 


MISSOURI 


Society News. — Dr. Allen O. Whipple, New York, will 
discuss application of chemistry to the preoperative and post- 
operative care of surgical patients before the Kansas City 

Academy of Medicine, Alarch IS. Dr. Invin I. Rosenthal, 

St. Joseph, addressed the Buchanan Countj' Medical Society 
in St. Joseph, February 7, on “Recent Advances in Anes- 
tiiesia.” ^The Kansas City Society of Ophthalmology, Otol- 


ogy, Rhinology and Laiyngology was addressed, January 18, 
by Drs. Harry S. Gradle, Chicago; Norton Canfield, New 
Haven, Conn., Andrew A. Eggston, N'ew York, and Walter 
Hughson, Abington, Pa. Drs. Gradle and Eggston addressed 
the dinner meeting on “Glaucoma Capsulare” and “Pathology 

of Mastoiditis, Petrositis and Meningitis” respectively. ^At a 

meeting of the Kansas City Obstetrical and Gjaiecological 
Society Januaiy 11, the speakers were Drs. Richard G. Hel- 
man on "The Undilated Cervix” ; Herbert F. Vanorden, "Term 
Delivery in a Patient with Deformed Pelvis Caused by Mul- 
tiple Fractures,” and Joseph G. Webster, “Case of Toxemia 
of Pregnanej-.” 

Pneuznonis Control Program- — ^The state department of 
health recently has begun a program to control pneumonia. At 
present the program will be limited to the eight countiK main- 
taining full time public health units but will be extended into 
other parts of the state as soon as faci hues permit In Jan- 
uan- the department furnished the local units with matcnals 
for'ti-ping and sulfapyridine and antipnenmococac serums for 
treatment. Physicians may receive the drugs for use in indi- 


gent cases. This year Missouri received government funds for 
pneumonia control work. Regional conferences of public bealth 
personnel were held in December to explain the new program 
with Dr. Henry A. Holle, regional consultant in pneumonia, 
U. S. Public Health Service, showing films on diagnosis and 
therapy. 

Medicomilitary Symposium.— The annual spring medico- 
military symposium will be in the Jackson County Medical 
Society’s Auditorium in the klunicipal General Hospital, Kansas 
City, March 14-15. The program lists the following guest 
speakers : 

Dr. Ralph A. Kinsclla, St. Louis, Physical Diagnosis in Acute Dis- 
eases of the Chest. 

Dr. Hiram Winnett Orr, Lincoln, Neb., Relationship of Wound 
Treatment to the Care of Compound Fractures. 

Dn Alfred I. Folsom, Dallas, Texas, Some Overlooked Facts in the 
Treatment of Chronic Gonorrhea. 

Dr. Arthur A. Zierold, Minneapolis, Head Injuries. 

Dr. Walter A. Carlson, Randolph Field, Texas, Aviation and Its 
Medical Problems. 

Dr. Frederick _A. Jories, St. Louis, Consen-ative Treatment of Low- 
Back Disability. 

A joint meeting with the Jackson and Wyandotte county 
medical societies will be held March 14. 

MONTANA 

Tularemia Infection in Streams. — The staff of the Rocky 
Mountain Laboratory of the U. S. Public Health Service 
recently reported that three Montana streams have been found 
to be contaminated with Bacterium tularense. The discovery 
was made in the course of studies of epizootic tularemia in 
beaver. Two of the streams are flowing creeks and the other 
at certain times of the year consists of a succession of pools. 
Three samples taken over a period of twenty-eight days showed 
contamination and guinea-pigs that received the water became 
infected. 

NEW JERSEY 

Society News. — Dr. Arthur M. Fishberg, New York, 
addressed the Hudson County Medical Society, Jersey City, 
February 6, on “Recent Advances in Cardiovascular-Renal 

Diseases.” Dr. Edward W. Sprague, Newark, was elected 

president of the Society of Surgeons of New jersey at the 
annual meeting in Camden, January 31. — =-Dr. Priscilla White, 
Boston, addressed the Atlantic County Medical Society, Atlantic 

City, February 9, on recent advances in diabetes. Dr. E. 

Arthur Whitney, Elwyn, Pa., addressed the Cumberland County 
Medical Society, Vineland, February 13, on "Afedical Aspects 

of the Care of the Feebleminded.” ^Dr. Paul Geary, Plain- 

field, addressed the Morris County Medical Society, Morris 
Plains, February IS, on “Nontuberculous Pulmonary Abscess. 

NEW YORK 

Personal. — Dr. Harvey S. Kinne, Alban}', recently an assis- 
tant district health officer on the staff of the state liealln 
department, has been appointed health commissioner of Cort- 
land County. 

Society News. — Dr. Burrill B. Crohn, New York, addressM 
the Medical Society of the County of Albany in Albany, I'co- 

ruary 28, on peptic ulcer. Dr. Lewis M. Hurxthal, Boston, 

addressed the Dutchess County Medical Society, Poughkeepsie, 

February 14, on endocrinology. Dr. Edward G. 

Jersey City, N. J., addressed the Onondaga County Medical 
Society, Syracuse, March 5, on “Injuries to the Birth Cana 
During Parturition.” 

New York City 

Dr. Barringer Honored Dr, Emily Dunning Barringer 

was honored with a dinner, March 2, by the staff of the King- 
ston Avenue Hospital on the occasion of her retirement as dircc" 
tor of gynecology after twenty-one years of service. Speakers 
were to include: Drs. Terry M. Townsend, president of In 
Medical Society of the State of New York; Nathan B. 

Etten, President-Elect of the American ^Icdical Associahopt 
Sigismund S. Goldwater, commissioner of hospitals j -tiife 
D. S. L’Esperance, of the New York Infirmary for Monie 
and Children; Thurman B. Givan, visiting physician, an 
Hyman Strauss, visiting gynecologist, Kingston Avenue HW' 
pital; Anna W. Williams, former assistant director of labora- 
tories, New York City Health Department; Robert M. Lw':’ 
associate clinical professor of obstetrics and g}-necoIo?H', jalc 
University Sdiool of Medicine, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Julia 
K. Jaffrav, secretary of the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor; Hon. Anna M. Krosc, city magistrate, and 
Dr. Barringer. 
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Personal. — Dr. and Mrs. Robert W. Noble, Temple, recently 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary. Dr. Noble was 
formerly a member of the state board of health and has been 
health officer of Temple for many years, according to the Texas 

State Journal of Medicine. Dr. Green L. Davidson, Whar- 

ton, was recently elected president for life of the Wharton- 
Jackson Counties Aledical Society. 

Special Society Meeting.— Dr. James W. Ward, Green- 
ville, was elected president of the Texas Ophthalmological and 
Otolaryngological Society at its annual meeting in Houston 
recently. The guest speakers were Drs. Dean M. Lierle, Iowa 
City, who discussed “Surgical Sinusitis” and “Vertigo,” and 
Daniel B. Kirby, New York, “Difficulties During Cataract 
Extractions” and “Difficulties After Cataract Extractions.” 


UTAH 

A Case of Plague. — The U. S. Public Health Service was 
informed, Februai^ 6, of a case of bubonic plague in Utah. 
The disease was in a man aged 29 who was thought to have 
been infected when skinning a coyote. 


GENERAL 


New Officers of National Health Council.— Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York, has been elected president of the 
National Health Council, it was announced, February 21. 
Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, executive secretary of the American 
Public Health Association, is the new vice president and Miss 
Dorothy Deming, general director of the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, secretary. 

Film on Hearing Aids. — "Life Begins Again” is the title 
of a motion picture prepared by the Western Electric Com- 
pany to demonstrate the possibilities of aid to persons with 
hearing defects. The picture dwells particularly on problems 
in school children and shows the correct procedure for dis- 
covering deficiencies in hearing by means of the audiometer. 
Included in the film is an animated sequence which demon- 
strates how the human auditory system works. Theaters may 
obtain the film without charge. 

General Pershing Receives Snow Medal. — Genera! John 
J. Pershing was awarded the William Freeman Snow Medal 
for distinguished service to mankind at the annual meeting of 
the American Social Hygiene Association in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 1. Major Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, former surgeon 
general, U. S. Army, made the presentation and General 
Pershing accepted by telephone from Tucson, Ariz. General 
Pershing was the first chairman and one of the founders of 
the national antisyphilis committee sponsored by the social 
hygiene association in 1937. This is the third presentation of 
the medal, which honors Dr. Snow for his long service as 
general director of the association. 

Pacific Coast Surgical Meeting. — The annual meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Surgical Association will be held in Port- 
land, Ore., April 3-6, under the presidency of Dr. Richard B. 
Dillehunt, Portland. The guest speakers will be : 


Dr. Andrew A. JIatthews, Spokane, Wash., Cancer of the Breast. 

Dr. Albert J. Scholl, Los Angeles, Ureteral Stones, A Nonsurgical 
Jlethod of Treatment. 

Dr. Herbert S. Chapman, Stockton, Calif., Unusual Tumors of the 
Endocrine System. 

Dr. Robertson Ward, San Francisco, Appendicitis with Complications; 
Reduction of Jfortality by Continuous Gastric Lavage. 

Dr. Charles T. Sturgeon, Los Angeles, Pulsion Diverticula of the 
Hypopharynx. 

Courses Sponsored by College of Physicians. — The 
.'\merican College of Physicians announces its third annual 
series of courses for its fellows and associates, arranged through 
the cooperation of the directors and the institutions at which 
the courses are given. The courses are as follows: 


General medicine, Unir-ersity of Michigan Mcdic.al School and Hospital, 
Ann Arbor, Dr. Cyrus C. Sturgis, director. Jfarch 18-30. 

yfedicine in industry, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Dr. Frank J. 
Sladen, director, March 25-30. 

Allergy. Roosevelt Hospital, New York, Dr. Robert A. Cooke, director, 

Th^e'^bfood *'and the blood cell forming organs in disease, Ohio State 
University College of Medicine, Columbus, Dr, Charles A. Doan, 

Cardim^r^ilfdUrase.^'state University of Iowa College of Jfedicine, 
Iowa Citv, Dr. Fred JL Smith, director, March 2s-30. 

League Against Rheumatism Not Dissolved.--Although 
the bureau of the Liguc Internationale centre le rhuraattsme 
in Amsterdam has been closed, as previously announc^ in 
Tol-rk.\l (Nov. 11, 1939, page 1821), it is announced by 
the president, Dr. Ralph Pemberton, Philadelphia, that the 
iMgu^e is not dissolved and that the present^ structure P"' 
somel of the league should be maintained tor the duration f 


the war, ready to resume activities as soon as circumstances 
permit. Formal dissolution of such a body as the league must 
depend on formal action by its constituent members or a body 
acting for them, and this step has not been taken. 

Societies for Experimental Biology.— Tlie Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biologj' will hold its 
annual meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, March 
13-16. The federation is composed of the American Physio- 
logical Society, the American Society of Biological Chemists, 
Inc., the American Society for Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, Inc., and the American Society for 
Experimental Pathology. The scientific session will open with 
a joint meeting. Symposiums held in the various sections will 
include the following^ subjects : blood coagulation, muscle, bio- 
chemistry of the lipids; hormones; tissue respiration; stable 
and radioactive isotopes as tracers in biologic research; recent 
advances in therapeutics. The annual dinner will be Friday 
evening and business meetings of all societies will be held 
Thursday and Friday. 


Government Services 


General Marietta Appointed Assistant 
Surgeon General 

Brig. Gen. Shelley U. Marietta, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, 
has been appointed assistant to the Surgeon General of the 
Army. General Marietta was graduated from the University 
of Illinois School of Medicine, Chicago, in 1909 and from the 
Army Medical School in 1912. He has served at various sta- 
tions in the United States, in the Philippine Islands, in France 
and in Hawaii. 

New Members of Veterans’ Medical Council 
At a recent conference of the Medical Council, Veterans’ 
Administration, the following were elected new members: 
Drs. Alfred W. Adson, Rochester, Minn.; John Ale.xander, 
Ann Arbor, Mich,; John S. Coulter, Chicago; Kendall Emer- 
son and Frederick W. Parsons, New York; Elliott P. Joslin 
and Harry C. Solomon, Boston; David R. Lyman, New Haven, 
Conn.; James A. Lyon, Edwin A. Merritt and Yfinfrcd Over- 
holser, Washington, D. C., and Lowell J. Reed, Ph.D., Balti- 
more. A new group, counselors emeritus, was 
composed of Drs. Edward R. Baldwin, Saranac Lake, 
Sigismund S. Goldwater, New York; Allen K. Krause, Dean 
Lewis and Winford H. Smith, Baltimore; Joseph W. Schcre- 
schewsky, Atlanta, Ga., and Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

Medical Division Established in Federal Trade 
Commission 

Announcement was made, February 8, of the estaWishmeiit 
of a medical advisory' division in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Washington to have the same status as other divisions. 
The director of the new unit will be Dr. Kno.x E. Jlmcr, 
senior surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service, who has been 
on duty with the commission since 1938 as technical consultant 
to advise on medical and other claims made in advertising ot 
foods, drugs and cosmetics. The medical advisory division will 
take the place of the medical advisory section and the lollou- 
ing personnel in the advisory section has been transferred to 
the division ; Drs. ^filler, Charles F. Church and FrMcnck 
C. Warnshuis, Miss Beatrice Ruffin and Mrs. Frances Tatum. 
The change was effective immediately. 

Military Medicodental Training Course 
The third annual military medicodental training^ course j'l 
Chicago for medical department reserve officers will be held 
by the sixth corps area Alarch 31-April 13, The course will 
be conducted under the direction of the corps area surgeon. 
Col. Paul W. Gibson, with the cooperation of the medical and 
dental schools of Illinois, Chicago, Loyola and Northwestern 
universities. It is designed to increase the military and pro- 
fessional proficiency of reserve officers of the medical, dental, 
veterinary and medical administrative corps. The morning 
hours will be devoted to professional work in the schools, hos- 
pitals and clinics connected with the participating universities. 
The afternoon and special evening sessions will lie devoted to 
problems connected ivith the operation and functioning of the 
medical service in war. The military courses for the current 
year will be especially concerned with problems of mobiliza- 
tion as they affect the medical department of the army. 
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LONDON 

(From Our Regular Correspondeni) 

Feb. 3, 1940. 

A Medical Library for the Army in France 
The blood transfusion service and surgical research service 
of the army were initiated by the Roj'al Coflege of Surgeons 
through the conservator, Col. John Beattie, and are under his 
direction. There is a unit in France with its research labora- 
tory, which is under the control of the pathologic curator of 
the college, and twelve of the college staff work in the labora- 
tory. Colonel Beattie has reported that the unit in France is 
handicapped by lack of current medical and scientific periodi- 
cals. In view of the relations of the college to the army blood 
transfusion service it has been suggested that the council might 
establish a library of current periodicals for the use of the unit 
in France. The British Medical Journal has gone further and 
pointed out that the suggestion of a library for research work- 
ers leads directly to the wider possibility — a. reference library, 
which should be available to all officers of the medical service 
in France. 

Tuberculous Patients in Wartime 
A previous letter noted the trouble which has arisen from 
the discharge of tuberculous patients from sanatoriums to make 
room for the large number of casualties expected from air 
raids. Mr. Walter Elliot, minister of health, has received a 
deputation on the subject from the Socialist Medical Associa- 
tion. Referring to the complaint that on the outbreak of war 
patients had been sent home from sanatoriums when not in a 
fit state for discharge, he said that this could have arisen only 
from a misunderstanding of the instructions issued by the min- 
istty. The desire was that every tuberculous patient in need 
of inpatient treatment should receive it, and instructions had 
been given to that effect. Since November 1, 12S tuberculous 
institutions had been released from their obligations to the 
Emergency Medical Service so that they might devote all their 
accommodation to their normal functions. More than two 
thirds of the 28,000 beds provided for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis in England and Wales were still available for that 
purpose. Since about 3,000 were vacant, the admission of new 
cases should not present any difficulty. 

American Offers of Help for the Wounded 
Since the outbreak of war the British medical authorities have 
received generous offers of help from the United States. Some 
came from official organizations like the American Red Cross, 
others from groups of sympathizers with the allied rause and 
others from individuals. They included offers to establish hos- 
pitals in France or England and to provide surgical teams or 
ambulances and medical equipment. The medical service of the 
British army has had constantly in mind the e.xpcriencc of the 
last war and has made plans to deal with the ma.ximum number 
of casualties calculated by the general staff on the basis of the 
extent and nature of the military operations to be undertaken, 
with an ample margin of reserve. Accordingly, every contingent 
of troops leasing our shores is accompanied by its allotted quota 
of military hospitals, on the scale laid down, while medical 
reserves of ever}- description are held in both France and 
England to meet eventualities. 

For the present, therefore, the proffered American help would 
he most useful not in the form of organized hospitals or of per- 
sonnel but in the provision of extra medical equipment and 
stores, including motor ambulance transport, or of funds for 
the purciiasc of such supplies and materials. There is an ample 
supply of British physicians and surgeons of the highest attain- 
ments in ever}' specialized bratich; indeed, only a proportion of 


those who have offered their services could be accepted. Later 
in the war, when the reserves of hospital accommodation and 
of medical personnel may be fully drawn on, reinforcements 
from America would be gratefully received, without overlapping 
of effort. 

The Radiation Treatment of Metastases 
At the Section of Radiology of the Royal Society of iledi- 
cine. Dr. F. M. Allchin opened a discussion on the treatment 
of metastases. He said that the attack on them was tlie crucial 
point in the treatment of cancer. It was generally acknowl- 
edged that in its early stages cancer was a localized disease 
and could be combated by accepted methods, among which 
radiotherapy was of increasing importance. To obtain the best 
results in the treatment of metastases, all forms of treatment 
should be considered and sometimes two or three forms of 
radium treatment should be combined. Investigation of the 
state of the blood before treatment was begun and at regular 
intervals was important. Sterilization of women under the 
age of the menopause w'as of the utmost importance in cases 
of cancer of the breast. Metastases from breast cancer were 
ahvays sensitive to radiation, while those from the prostate or 
the kidney varied in their response. In breast deposits a satis- 
factory' result could often be obtained from small doses, and 
in his experience large doses were not called for. The scanty 
literature on the subject suggested that metastases were less 
responsive to full radiation doses than the primary growth. 
The response depended, among other factors, on the histologic 
structure, but in many cases no prediction as to response could 
be made. Treatment should aim at full doses consistent with 
the general condition of the patient. 

Dr. M. C. Tod said that the methods which might be con- 
sidered curative were regional therapy for tumors of high sen- 
sitivity and localized therapy for those of limited sensitivity. 
Tumors of high sensitivity were those of embryonal origin, 
such as seminoma; primitive tumors of unknown origin, such 
as Wilm’s tumor of the kidney; some tumors of the thyroid, 
salivary glands and nasal accessory sinuses, and tumors of 
rcticulo-endothelial origin, such as lymphosarcoma, thymoma, 
Ewing’s tumor and vascular endothelioma. For highly sensi- 
tive tumors, x-ray radiation was always the method of choice. 
There were four methods of palliation: (1) localized therapy 
for single sensitive deposits when more foci were present; (2) 
a growth-restraint technic for resistant tumors ; (3) a "chasing 
technic’’ (individual treatment of a series of secondaries as 
they appeared) for secondaries following radical operation for 
cancer of the breast; (4) symptomatic palliative therapy. 

Dr. N. S. Finzi said that in the technic now being followed 
by Dr. M’. M. Levin at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital the whole 
of the trunk was irradiated for some very sensitive deposits, 
and some striking results were occasionally secured. A num- 
ber of the patients had now lived five years after treatment of 
generalized deposits of s'arious radiosensitive tumors. It must 
not be supposed that there was any high proportion of cures 
in metastatic cases, but cures did occur. 

Electrically Induced Convulsions 

Electrically induced coiiMilsions were discussed at the Sec- 
tion of Psychiatry of the Royal Society of Medicine. Dr. Grey 
Waller read a paper by himself, F. L. Golln and G. Fleming, 
from the Burden Neurological Institute. He said that during 
operations in which the brain was c.\-poscd a current of from 
5 to 30 milliamperes evoked a response but that a hundred 
times that strength would have to be applied through the 5cal;i. 
The ordinary SO cycle alternating current from the mains pro- 
vided an adequate stimulus that seemed to do no damage. If 
the first shock failed to produce a major seizure a second 
might succeed. The electromyographic record was much the 
same as the records obtained in spontaneous and mctrarol 
convulsions. 
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Dr. Fleming added some details from the clinical side. At 
first sight electrically induced convulsions appeared to resemble 
epilepsy, but there was one important difference: the shock 
was followed by an immediate start or convulsive movement in 
all four extremities and then the tonic followed by the clonic 
phases of the epileptic convulsions occurred. The great objec- 
tion to metrazol therapy was the latent period before the evo- 
cation of the fit, during which the patient was in a condition of 
intense terror. In the electrically induced seizure there was 
complete amnesia from the moment of the shock to the end of 
the convulsions. Again, the intense clonus of the metrazol fit 
was never observ'ed. Of curative effects he preferred to say 
nothing at present. But just as with metrazol, some mar- 
velous recoveries had been observed, although the time had not 
arrived for any assessment of value. 

Dr. W. H. Sheply gave his experience in fifty cases treated. 
The conditions included schizophrenia, agitated melancholia, 
recurrent mania and hysteria. Some of the patients who had 
remained well on a maintenance dose (fortnightly) of metrazol 
showed the same response to electrical therapy. Advantages 
were removal of anticipatory fear and absence of after-symptoms 
such as vomiting, confusion and excitement. 

Dr. C. R. Birnie took a skeptical view. He objected to the 
use of the term “therapy” for what was only an interesting 
piece of research. When metrazol therapy was brought for- 
ward at the same section he was one of the few who sounded 
a note of warning, which had been justified by the recent 
careful work done in America. An expert committee con- 
sidered a large number of cases from the point of view of 
recovery and found that the results were no better than the 
normal remission rate. This was what psychiatrists might 
expect. The psychoses which they tried to treat were com- 
plicated by the reaction of the personality to the environment. 
They probably represented the attempt of a failing organism 
to make an adaptation which must be imperfect. The inhibi- 
tions, stupor and depression in many types of schizophrenia 
were attempts by nature to repress certain unconscious urges 
with which consciousness was unable to deal. The convulsive 
treatment released these urges, with which consciousness was 
no better aTjle to deal than before the treatment. 

PARIS 


Levaditi isolated twelve stocks of streptococci in tlie pure state. 
They were all facultative anaerobes and generally of feeble viru- 
lence. Strong doses of p-aminophenylsulfamides applied in situ, 
in powder form or in glycerin, have had a remarkable prophy- 
lactic effect, confirmed by Perrin Long, of Johns Hopkins 
University. This drug constitutes both a local remedy and a 
general chemotherapy. It has no direct effect on the germ 
itself. The results obtained depend on individual resistance. 

• Knee Sprains 

Leriche, speaking before the Academy of Surgeons, stated 
that knee sprains besides constituting “mechanisms, lesions or 
clinical aspects” were also often nervous phenomena, an accu- 
mulation of TOSomotor reactions offering a characteristic clinical 
picture, without rupture of the ligaments or bone wrenches. 
Mondor also sought to define knee sprains. Are they simply 
torsions of the sensitive ends of the ligaments, developing the 
clinical appearance of edema, inflammation, hydrarthrosis, pain 
and functional inability or are they anatomic lesions of the 
ligaments? One does not always find, he said, in the course 
of primary interventions in knee sprains the classic lacerations 
of the ligaments. On the other hand, in twenty-eight cases 
he had observed seven wrenchings away of the spine of the 
tibia. In a woman aged 32, who had suffered a lesion through 
the torsion of the coxofemoral joints and who presented the 
clinical picture of a knee sprain, namely inward swelling, 
ecchymosis, local inflammation and after that lateral move- 
ments, a careful examination of the lesions disclosed a lacera- 
tion of the patellar extremity and accompanying lesions; in 
short, a wide transverse injury of from 6 to 7 cm. Tlicsc 
lesions were repaired by means of sutures and a reconstitution 
of the levels, and the limb was placed in a cast. Three years 
has elapsed, and recovery remains perfect with no functional 
disorders or joint looseness or osteomas. 

This case did not exclude the possibility of concomitant 
nervous lesions, as Mauclaire pointed out. The good results 
obtained from cocainizations of knee sprains support Lenchc's 
emphasis on the part nervous lesions play in the entirety of 
symptoms provoked by the knee sprain. Schwartz thought that 
hemarthrosis which succeeds traumas immediately and the 
ecchymosis which accompanies them demonstrate tissue lesion 
and cannot be solely attributed to ganglionic fluxions. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Jan. 28, 1940. 

War Wounds and Micro-Organisms 
Levaditi and his collaborators, relying on observations during 
the war of 1914-1918, emphasize the frequency of war wound 
infections by anaerobic germs. He compares the results 
obtained twenty-five years ago with those of wounds in the 
present war. In an investigation of all species of micro- 
organisms found in wounds made by him in the army zone 
and in the hospitals evacuated for war purposes, 317 samples 
were taken. The results of this study were presented to the 
medical academy. Present observations, he said, do not differ 
much from those taken twenty-five years ago. Thirty-two per 
cent of the wounds harbored three kinds of micro-organisms, 
nineteen a single species, nineteen others four species, and 
tiventy-three two, five or six species. Seven were sterile. The 
species most generally observed were staphylococci (85 per 
cent), Friedlander’s bacillus, Clostridium welchii, streptococci, 
the c'oli group, the enterococcus and Badllus p.vocj-aneus. The 
streptococci showed an increase from 19 per cent in 1917 to 
58 per cent in the present count. 

The treatment of these infections was improved by the dis- 
covery of the azo derivatives, administered orally and in the 
dressings or bv the two methods combined. The intravenous 
injection of 0.15 Gm. every other day of neoarsphenamme had 
induced, he said, a more active process of cicatrization. How- 
ever, it had no noteworthy effect on the microbial curves. 


Surgery of the Sympathetic Nerve 
In the meeting of the Academic de chirurgie, January 3, the 
discussion centered round the innervation of the sympathetic 
nerve. Luzuy reported two almost identical cases of a scion 
wound in the forearm made by a bullet in which neither the 
bones nor the large nerve trunks were injured but which caused 
a complete insensibility of the arm with contraction of the 
hand and fist that resisted restoration. He diagnosed the con- 
dition as one of vasomotor disturbances and derided to operate 
on the stellate ganglion. A single penetration of the needle 
brought on Homer’s syndrome, justifying the conclusion that 
a lesion of the sympathetic nervous system was involved. The 
infiltration of the ganglion promptly restored the contraction 
and the ischemic disturbances. Ameline thought that perhaps 
only a traumatic disturbance of the muscular tonus was imph* 
cated, the result of hypertonia, in which the “communicatmz 
branches” had been paralyzed and that it itself was under ih^ 
influence of the stellate infiltration. 

Welti and Wentz observed Raynaud’s syndrome in a woman 
or, as they designated it, “circulatory disturbances of an 
mic tj-pe with digital eschars recalling Raynaud's disease. 
The left leg was amputated. When ulcerations developed 
the stump, three cocainizations of the lumbar plexus were tried, 
without success. Finally the thigh had to be removed. An 
eschar formed on the left hand. The ablation of the left 
stellate ganglion normalized conditions at this point. When 
ischemia and trophic disorders appeared in the right hand. 
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steliectomy was performed on this side with an ample peri- 
humeral sympathicectomy. On the day of the operation all 
ischemic symptoms disappeared. Welti and Wentz conclude 
that stellectomy and the enervation of the sympathetic nerve 
give good results, provided the operation is done on an ample 
scale. In one of Ameline's cases enen-ation was insufficient 
to maintain improvement for more than six months, probably 
because the enervation had not been sufficiently e.\-tensive. 

Pierre Dival reported a case in which resection of the sym- 
pathetic nerve of the inferior mesenteric and hypogastric plexus 
was performed on a boy aged 9 presenting a true giant colon. 
The megacolon healed but left lesions on the wall of the colon. 
An intestinal occlusion supervened and an artificial anus had to 
be made on the right colon and afterward a hemicolectomy in 
the left side. Dival reported the boy in good health but with 
two colonic fistulas remaining to heal. According to Thierry 
de Martel, the role of the sympathetic nerve in organic dis- 
orders is to alter functional activity. Secondary lesions that 
result can be corrected, but the improvement may only too 
often be temporary. 

BERLIN 

(From Our Fcguhr Correspondcsit) 

Jan. 20, 1940. 

Dietary Kitchens in Berlin 
The first so-called ambulatory dietary kitchen has been insti- 
tuted in Berlin ; that is, a station where those in need of special 
diets can secure noonday and evening meals on medical certi- 
fication. These kitchens are directed by a governmentally 
recognized dietetic assistant and supervised medically by the 
Organization for the Nutrition of the Sick. Patients entitled 
to this service are cither employed or for other reasons are not 
in the position to make their necessary dietary arrangements. 
All kinds of diet can be prepared. The noonday meal costs 
0.7 mark (28 cents) the evening meal 0.6 mark (24 cents). 
For more expensive diets an additional charge of 0.25 mark 
(10 cents) may be made. These dietary kitchens, of which two 
more arc in preparation, are organized by an association of 
German women in conjunction with the public welfare division 
of the national socialist party. 

Curbing Accidents Due to Drunkenness 
Himmler, chief of German police and head of the SS (schutz- 
stafleln) under naziism, recently promulgated the following 
order: Because of the large number of traffic accidents due 
to drunkenness, intoxicated persons endangering traffic arc to 
be arrested and kept in custody for as many as twenty-four 
hours. Automobile drivers are to be deprived of driving 
licenses for a certain length of time. Drivers of other vehicles 
Slid bicycle riders can be deprived of their vehicles for two 
weeks. If such persons have caused an accident and conducted 
themselves unworthily or if they arc habitual drinkers they 
may be kept for four weeks under police control. The same 
pcmalty applies to tavernkeepers if they serve alcoholic bever- 
ages to persons already intoxicated. Habitual drinkers whose 
vice affects the welfare of their dependents must regularly 
remit to them a part of their income. A vigorous attitude 
should be assumed in determining what constitutes alcoholic 
C.XCCSS in individual cases. 

The police department in Jfemel has ordered that all per- 
sons given to immoderate drinking be held in custody until 
the beginning of the next workday. Before being released, 
they arc to be photographed. Their photographs together with 
their names are to be publicly displayed for a week. Taverns 
selling alcohol to drunken persons may be dosed by the police. 

Vaccines Against Dysentery 
True bacillaiy dysentery (Shiga-Kruse) is rare in central 
Europe, In 1958 it was imported by migrating workers into 
Mecklenburg, in northern Germany, and liad a 12 per cent 


mortality rate. Preventive measures against bacillary dysenteiy 
have been inadequate. Recently Prof. R. Otto, director of 
the Institute for Experimental Therapy at Frankfort on the 
ifain (founded by Ehrlich and then directed by Kolle), reported 
on the use of his vaccine in Fle.xner’s dysenteiy. He was able 
to curb an epidemic affecting 3,500 men at a militarj' training 
post. Civilians living in the vicinity who were not vaccinated 
caught the disease and some died of it. Results like these 
have not been secured in the Shiga-Kruse dysenterj'. For this 
reason the statements of Prof. R. Prigge, a member of the 
same institute, before the Senckenbergische Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft, are of great interest. Prigge is known especially 
for his studies of diphtheria vaccines. In 1937 he announced 
his dysentery vaccine, which consists of a mi-xture of bacterial 
e.xotoxin with greater neural effects and endotoxin with special 
action on the intestine. The preparation is now in process 
of manufacture and is to be ready in the spring. In animal 
experimentation, excellent results were attained. The first 
clinical obsen-ations also are favorable but require e.xtcnsivc 
confirmation. 

Effects of Seasons and Weather on Influenza 
According to Prof. J. Watjen, of the University of Halle, 
who investigated the effects of seasons and weather on influ- 
enza, there were found at necropsy during the months of Fcb- 
ruary', March and April, after the severe influenza epidemic of 
the winter of 1936-1937, influenza bacilli in the bronchioles of 
about 33 per cent of the cases. These investigations were 
continued for another year until April 1938. Of the 1,370 
sections 615, or 45 per cent, were e.xamined bacteriologically. 
In 181, or 20.4 per cent, bacteria were discovered and in 434, 
or 70.6 per cent, none. The positive bacteriologic reactions 
fluctuated markedly in the individual months. A sort of spring 
peak was recorded from April to June 1937 and a winter peak 
during December 1937 and January 1938. Only during these 
two peak periods were also cases of localized pneumonia 
observed that resembled influenzal pneumonia. The spring 
peak of 1937 could be connected with the preceding winter 
epidemic; the increase of positive cases within the winter peak 
might have been due to the environmental factors. The official 
mctcorologic indications were entered daily and monthly on 
the records, together with the positive and negative bacillary 
observations. In consequence, accumulations of positive obser- 
vations were noted whenever the temperature fell to arctic 
frigidity. The mere invasion, however, of cold and warm air 
waves clearly was not sufficient to induce a regular occurrence 
of positive bacilli. Humidity, wind direction, sunshine and 
cloudiness exercised no effect. The winter peak of cases is 
regarded as an accumulation of influcn7.a bacilli incidcnt.il to 
the season. This may be due to the tendency to catch cold 
when the weather is cold and wet. In spite of an increase of 
influenza bacilli in the bronchioles, contrary to expectations, 
no serious epidemic of influenza occurred in the winter of 1937- 
1938. This proves, according to Watjen, that the presence of 
influenza bacilli alone is insufficient, even after penetration, to 
cause an influenza infection; other factors need to be present 
to produce influenza. 

Personal 

Prof Max Borst, professor of pathologic anatomy in Munich, 
celebrated his seventieth birthday Nov. 19, 1939. He was 
bom in Wurzburg and as a pupil of the pathologist Edu-ird von 
Rindflcisch laid the foundation of his career there. His excel- 
lent contributions, especially in the fields of inflammatory 
diseases and malignant tumors, soon paved the way for a dis- 
tinguished academic career, which no doubt was aided by a 
natural eloquence and the ability of vivid presentation. He 
was called to Cologne in 1905, to Gottingen in the same year 
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and to Wurzburg in 1906. In 1910 he succeeded von Bollinger 
in Munich. The new institute promised him at the time was 
not constructed until much later but is now one of the finest 
in the world. Borst is the author of a number of books. In 
1902 he published the “Atlas of Malignant Tumors” in two 
volumes, “General Pathology of Malignant Tumors” in 1924 
and the chapters on “Pathologic Growth” and “True Tumors” 
in Aschoff’s textbook, which were constantly revised to keep 
abreast of research. Borst has been president of the state 
scientific commission for cancer control in Germany. He is 
not likely to resign during the progress of the war. 

Deaths 

Prof. Erhard Riecke, formerly professor of dermatologj' in 
Gottingen, died in Leipzig at the age of 71 (The Journal 
Oct. 14, 1939, p. 1502). 

AUSTRALIA 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Jan. 16, 1940. 

The Law Against Abortion 

Following the unexplained disappearance of several women 
during the last two years, the Queensland government con- 
tinues to tighten the law relating to abortion. The new medical 
act, gazetted last month, compels practitioners to report imme- 
diately both to the police and to the director general of health 
any case of attempted criminal abortion or any suggestive cir- 
cumstances. Members of the profession have criticized the act 
contending that, as it has not attacked the root of the problem, 
it cannot reduce the primary evil and that, by encouraging a 
serious breach of confidence between patient and physician, it 
will serve only to force the existing evil further into obscurity 
and unskilled hands. Now in an amendment to the health act 
further wide powers have been given to the police to search 
for missing women and those suspected of obtaining miscar- 
riage. With or without a warrant from a justice of the peace, 
police may enter and search any suspected place without even 
so much as stating the grounds for “reasonable suspicion” and 
seize as evidence any object that might be used for procuring 
miscarriage. 

Education in Mothercraft 

The Mothercraft Association of Queensland in conjunction 
with the Queensland Nutrition Council has developed an organi- 
zation whereby a series of lectures and demonstrations in all 
the wider aspects of mothercraft and homecraft are given 
annually not only to expectant mothers and young married 
women but also to girls intending to make homecraft their 
career. The course is organized in five sections : mothercraft, 
home nutrition, housecraft, child management and home first 
aid and home nursing. Each section comprises ten lectures 
and ten practical demonstrations. The lectures are given by 
leading medical men and others e.xpert in their particular 
sphere. The course is e.xcellent and popular. It shows a wel- 
come advance on the teaching of mothercraft as it figures in 
the syllabus of some secondary schools and evening colleges, 
merged with many other domestic subjects of doubtful popu- 
larity. The Mothercraft Association encourages young girls to 
take the course, with a view to becoming trained workers in 
this field, and so able to take over the management of any 
home at a moment’s notice in the event of a mother suddenly 
being taken ill or wishing to have a holiday away from her 
family This idea is being readily accepted in Queensland. 
Since" the outbreak of war, the association has arranged a 
further series of lectures dealing with a number of subjects 
related to emergency conditions, including mass feeding, rare 
of large numbers of chddren in reception areas and substitu- 
tion food \-alues. 


Medical Saga of the Air 

For a brief period last week a new headline vied with the 
war news for the front page of Australian newspapers. A 
“flying doctor” and his pilot were reported missing somewhere 
in central Australia. Three days after they had. set out from 
Cloncurry the plane was located, and the doctor and his pilot 
have now been rescued by a land party. That a flying doctor’s 
plane has been forced down somewhere in uninhabited country- 
side is nothing new to these men, whose “practices” are lonely 
spinifex desert and rocky ranges. In eleven years of service, 
Australia has come to take the saga of the flying doctors some- 
what for granted. Today more than 1,000,000 square miles 
and more than 3,000 people are served by the six medical men 
whose wings carry them on a 400 mile radius from Port Hcd- 
land, Cloncurry, Broken Hill, Kalgoorlie, Wyndham and Alice 
Springs. Last year, and the Alice Springs station was then 
barely established, the flying doctors flew nearly 100,000 miles. 
From the 600 pedal wireless stations scattered through lonely 
Australian outposts, and the receiving sets at the bases, came 
37,554 calls for help for medical advice. Dr. Alberry, flying 
doctor of the Cloncurry base, who was reported missing last 
week, has himself circled the earth six times in mileage on 
his flights to aid outback people. 

RISK LIVES FOR PATIENTS 

To land where there is no landing ground; to risk his life 
to reach a patient; to go where no white man has gone before, 
is nothing new to the doctors of the flying medical service. 
That is the flying doctor’s job. So are all the other hazards 
that come their way. There have been times when the wing 
of a plane has formed the roof of their surgery; when, forced 
down in unknown territory, one or other had had to use all 
his skill to save his own life and the life of his pilot until 
help came. It has taken eleven years to complete the structure 
that an Australian inland mission padre dreamt of in Clon- 
curry in 1928, and "Flynn of the Island,” now moderator gen- 
eral of the Presbyterian church in Australia, has lived to see 
his dream come true. The cost of maintenance of the six bases 
alone is more than £25,000 a year. Of this the commonwealth 
and state governments contribute £9,000. The rest comes from 
trusts and private donations. Last year the flying doctor ser- 
vice became the Australian Aerial Medical Service. Thanks 
to the flying doctor and his plane, much of the loneliness, 
much of the terror has gone from Australia’s outback todaj. 
They are covering the open spaces of our land with a mantle 
of medical safety. 


Marriages 


John Edward Hopkins, Stoney Creek, Ont., Canada, to Mi’S 
Celia Teresa Faulhaber, of Clinton, Mich., in February. 

Robley Curtis Allison, Petersburg, Va., to kliss Grace 
Elizabeth Johnson, of Lenoir, N. C., January 20. 

WiLLiAJi Meier Moody, Cincinnati, to kliss Patty Alfred, o 
Covington, Ky., in Le.xington, Ky., January 20. 

Richard Raymond Slucher, Buechel, Ky., to Jfiss 
Emma Hood, of Louisville, in February. 

WiLLiA.M Dotson Wells, Paris, Ky., to Miss Susan Ellm 
Alusgrave, of Louisville, January 27. 

Walter E. Daniel, Charlotte, N. C, to Miss Ada PerO 
Gibson, of Leesburg, Dec. 30, 1939. 

Harold Gart.ner, Valhalla, N. Y., to Miss Dorothy Matbnn. 
of New York, January 7. 

Henry Lee, Roanoke, Va., to Dr. Elizabeth L. SauNDERs, 
of Radford, Dec. 26, 1939. 

John R. Hill to Miss Anna Gertrude Griffin, Ijoth of Knox- 
ville, Tcnn., February 9. 

Ray Bickerman, Peoria, III., to Miss Kathryn Louise Eckert 
in Chicago, February 3. 
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Deaths 


Martin L, Stevens ® Asheville, N. C. ; Baltimore Medical 
College, 1891 ; member of the House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 1907, from 1923 to 1936 and in 
1938-1939 : past president of the Medical Society of the State of 
North Carolina and the North Carolina Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation j member of the American Clinical and Climatological 
Association ; fellou' of the American College of Physicians , 
member of the state board of medical examiners from 1914 to 
1920; during the World War served as chief of the local medical 
advisory board ; member of the board of directors of the North 
Carolina Sanatorium and the Western North Carolina Sana- 
torium; on the staffs of the Ambler Heights Sanatorium, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital and Sunset Heights, Asheville, and Biltmore 
Hospital and Hillcroft Sanatorium, Biltmore; aged 75; died, 
January 20, of coronary occlusion. 

Raynham Townshend, New Haven, Conn.; Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1905; 
member of the Connecticut State Medical Society; fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons ; at one time assistant in the 
anatomic laboratory and clinical assistant in surgery, Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; served during the World War; 
attending surgeon to the Hospital of St. Raphael; assistant 
attending surgeon to the New Haven Hospital; consulting sur- 
geon to the Grace Hospital and New Haven Orphan Asylum; 
aged 61 ; died, January 31, of coronary artery disease. 

Harry Adolph Davidson ® Louisville, Ky. ; Hospital Col- 
lege of Medicine, Louisville, 1899; member of the House of 
Delegates of the American itedical Association in 1923 and 
1926-1927; since 1923 trustee and later secretary of the board of 
trustees and formerly professor of gynecolo^ and physiology at 
the University of Louisville School of Medicine; served during 
the World War; on the staffs of the City Hospital and the 
Norton Memorial Infirmary; aged 64; died, January 20. 

Charles Andrew Ray, Charleston, W. Va. ; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1887; member and past 
president of the West Virginia State Medical Association and 
the Kanawha liledical Society; fellow of the American College 
of Physicians; president of the court of Kanawha County; 
formerly editor and on the editorial staff of the U^csl Virginia 
Medical Journal; aged 75; medical director of the Kanawha 
Valley Hospital; died, January 21. 

John Henry Bennett ® York, Pa.; University of Maryland 
School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1892; Jefferson Jfcdical College 
of Philadelphia, 1893; member of tlic Radiological Society of 
North America; at one time city health officer and registrar 
of vital statistics; formerly member of the board of directors 
in the city school district ; served during the World War ; aged 
67 ; on the staff of the West Side Sanitarium, where he died, 
January 4. 

David Walker Basham ® Wichita, Kan.; Kansas City 
Medical College, 1884; University of the City of New York 
Medical Department, 1892; member of the Western Surgical 
Association; fellow of the American College of Surgeons; past 
president of the Sedgwick County Medical Society ; on the staffs 
of the Wesley Hospital, Sedgwick County Hosphal and the St. 
Francis Hospital; aged 85; died, January 17, of coronary 
occlusion. 


Daniel George Monaghan ® Denver; Denver and Gross 
College of Medicine, 1903 ; member of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolarjmgologj- ; served during the 
World War; aged 65; consultant on the staff of the National 
Jewish Hospital ; past president of the staff and later served on 
the advisory board of St. Joseph’s Hospital, where he died, 
Jamiaiy’ 17, of atrophic cirrhosis of the liver and arterio- 
sclerosis. 


Sambola Jones Couvillon, Moreauvillc, La.; Tulane Uni 
versity of Louisiana School of ifedicinc. New Orleans 1904 
member of the Louisiana Stale Medical Society ; parish coroner 
for many years member of the parish school board ■ member c 
the .slate becird of health; formerly mavor of Moreauvillc ; pa" 
prc-s^ident .and secretary of the Avoyelles Parish Medical Society 
aged 60; died, January 21, in the Touro Infirmaiy, New Orlcant 
John Joseph Cloonan, Stamford, Conn.; College c 
rhysici.ins and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1897; member of th 
-Medical Society; fellow of the America 
College of Surgeons: surgeon to Stamford Hospital; consultar 
if i' Hospital, Bndgeport ; for many years membe 

t -c board of education; at one time bank president : aced 69 
tiinJ. January 2S, ot cardio\*asaiIar renal disease. 


Amos Solon Wheelock ® (^odrich, Mich.; University of 
Michigan Department of Medicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, 
1888; past president of the Genesee County iledical Society; 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons ; for many years 
member of the school board ; surgeon to the Goodrich General 
Hospital; aged 78; died, January 22, when the automobile in 
which he was driving was struck by a train. 

Manuel Diaz-Garcia ® San Juan, P. K. ; Temple University 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1916; fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons; medical director of the Clinica Diaz 
Garcia; consulting surgeon to the Hospital Mimiya, Santurcc, 
Capital City Hospitals, San Juan, and the Municipal Hospital, 
Rio Piedras ; aged 45 ; died, January 26. 

Lorenzo Linn Zimmer, Detroit; Detroit College of Medi- 
cine, 1903; member of the Michigan State Medical Societj-; 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons ; consulting gynecol- 
ogist to the Receiving Hospital and St. Marj-’s Hospital ; aged 
60; died, January 22, in the Providence Hospital of appendicitis. 

Clyde Allen Lown, Grand Ledge, Mich.; University of 
Michigan Homeopathic Medical School, Ann Arbor, 1904; 
member of the Michigan State Medical Society; aged 69; died, 
January 20, in the Edward W. Sparrow Hospital, Lansing, of 
intestinal obstruction, hypertension and arteriosclerosis. 

L. Leopold Moser, Jamaica, N. Y, ; Friedrich- Wilhelms- 
Universitat Lfediiinische Fakultiit, Berlin, Prussia, 1919; mem- 
ber of the Medical Society of the State of New York; on the 
staff of the Jamaica Hospital; aged 47; died, Dec. 20, 1939, in 
the Jamaica Hospital of coronary thrombosis. 

Charles Clifton Buchanan, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Tulane 
Universitj- of Louisiana School of Jledicinc, New Orleans, 1909; 
member of the Mississippi State Medical Association; served 
during the World War; aged S2; died, January 22, in the 
Methodist Hospital of bronchopneumonia. 

Edward A. Mattoon, Sapulpa, Okla.; Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1875 ; at one time superintendent of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Hospital, Salida, 

■ Colo., and the Okmulgee (Okla.) City Hospital ; aged 91 ; died, 
Dec. 24, 1939, of a fracture of the hip. 

Charles Nash Dawson, Black Earth, Wis. ; Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis, 1925; member of the 
State Medical Society of Wisconsin; served during the World 
War; aged 41 ; died, Dec. 26, 1939, in Beloit of intestinal 
hemorrhage and cirrhosis of the liver. 

_ Walter Clark Montgomery, New York; Columbia Univer- 
sity College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1900 ; 
formerly assistant professor of clinical surgery, Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College; served during the World War; aged 
61; died, January IS, of heart disease. 

William Shelby Sanders, Troy, Ala.; Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine, Nashville, Tenn., 1892; member of the 
Medical Association of the State of Alabama ; formerly 
physician to the Troy State Teachers College; aged 71; died, 
January 13, of coronaty thrombosis. 

Frederick Cook, Seattle; Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago, 1903; member of the Washington State Medi- 
cal Association ; aged 61 ; died, January 2, in the Western State 
Hospital, Fort Steilacoom, Wash., of bilateral bronchopneu- 
monia and diabetes mcllitus. 

Thomas O. Kirkpatrick, Lowndesvillc, S. C. ; Tennessee 
Medical College, Knoxville, 1899; member of the South Caro- 
lina Medical Association ; past president of the Abbeville County 
Medical Society; aged 71 ; died, January 19, of multiple sclerosis 
and bronchopneumonia. 

General Sherman Wilson, Fortuna, Mo.; Barnes Medical 
College, St. Louis, 1899 and 1901 ; member of tlic Missouri State 
Medical Association; past president and secretary of the Moni- 
teau County Medical Society; aged 64; died, January 7, of 
coronary thrombosis. 

James Clarence Sartor, Rayville, La.; University of Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Medical Department, 1909; member of the Louisiana 
State Medical Society; member of the state board of hcaltli; 
sen-ed during the World War; aged 57; died, January 4, of 
coronary occlusion. 

Ernest H. Bohland ® St. Paul : Medical Department of 
Hamlinc University, Minneapolis, 1903; on the sl-affs of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Charles T. Miller Hos- 
pital and Children’s Hospital; aged 65; died, January 10, of 
acute endocarditis. 

Roy Calvin Kitchcll ® Sullivan, Mo.; Chicago Medical 
School. 1922; served during the World War; aged 48; dic<l, 
Januaiy 4. in the Wterans .Ndminislration Facility, Jefferjnn 
Barracks, of peritonitis following an o;>crali()n for aigiendieili*. 
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Horace Plummer Wilson ® Whittier, Calif. ; Northwestern 
University Medical School, Chicago, 1896; fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons ; served during the World War ; 
aged 68 ; died in December 1939 of coronary heart disease. 

Henry J. Off, Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania 
Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1896; since 1939 emeritus 
professor of otology at the Temple University School of 
Medicine; aged 65; died, January 28, of coronary infarct. 

William Brewer ® Woodbury, N. J. ; Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1896; past president of the Gloucester 
County Medical Society ; owner of a hospital bearing his name ; 
aged 74; died, January 28, of carcinoma of the liver. 

Cary Stewart Wilson, Soso, Miss.; Memphis (Tenn.) 
Hospital Medical College, 1909; member of the Mississippi 
State Medical Association; aged 54; died, January 3, in a 
hospital at Laurel of hemorrhage due to gastric ulcer. 

Oluf F. Carlson, Fort Worth, Texas; Fort Worth School 
of Medicine, Medical Department of Texas Christian University, 
1897; aged 74; died, January 23, in the Cook Memorial Hos- 
pital of cerebral thrombosis and lobar pneumonia. 

Samuel Richard Volpe, New York; Cornell University 
Medical College, New York, 1936; resident physician to the 
Bellevue Hospital ; aged 28; was found dead, January 23, of 
hanging and self-incised wounds of the wrists. 

C. V. Arthur Weichelt, Barrington, 111.; Jenner Medical 
College, Chicago, 1900; served during the World War; aged 
70; died, January 4, in the Veterans Administration Facility, 
North Chicago, of cerebral arteriosclerosis. 

Philip Doddridge Lipscomb ® Richmond, Va. ; University 
of Virginia Department of Medicine, Charlottesville, 1900; aged 
69; died, January 4, of injuries received when he was struck by 
an automobile while crossing the street 

'James Oscar Wickerham, Rockford, Ohio; Starling Medi- 
cal College, Columbus, 1897 ; served during the World War ; 
aged 75; died, January 14, in a hospital at Van Wert of a 
fracture of the hip received in a fall. 

James G. MacGregor, Boyne City, Mich.; Queen’s Uni- 
versity Faculty of Medicine, Kingston, Ont., Canada, 1895; 
member of the Michigan State Medical Society; aged 77; died, 
January 16, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Frederick Henry Brown @ Billings, Mo. ; Barnes Medical 
College, St. Louis, 1899; served during the World _War; aged 
63 ; died, January 4, in the Springfield (Mo.) Baptist Hospital 
of carcinoma of the stomach. 


Henry Clermont Miller, Bradenton, Fla.; Hahnemann 
Medical College and Hospital, Chicago, 1898 ; served during the 
World War; aged 69; died, January 9, of arteriosclerosis and 
hypertrophy of the prostate. 

Albert William Nelson @ Battle Creek, Mich.; American 
Medical Missionary College, Chicago, 1903; fellow of the 
American College of Physicians; aged 61; died, January 5, of 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

Thomas C. W. Ellis, Amite, La., Tulane University of 
Louisiana School of Medicine, New Orleans, 1891 ; at one time 
health officer of Tangipahoa Parish; aged 71; died, January 20, 
of angina pectoris. 

Chester James Teass ® San Luis Obispo, Calif.; Cooper 
Medical College, San Francisco, 1897; fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons ; aged 65 ; died, Dec. 23, 1939, of carcinoma 
of the esophagus. 


James Erwan Hardaway, Lynn, Ark. (licensed in Arkansas 
in 1903) ; member of the Arkansas Medical Society ; aged 67 ; 
died, January 4, in a hospital at Batesville- of myocarditis and 
clironic nephritis. 

Lawrence Anthony Zinsmeister, Sproul, Pa.; Western 
Pennsylvania Medical College, Pittsburgh, 1903; aged 60; died, 
January 12, in the Memorial Hospital, Cumberland, Md., of 
heart disease. 

James Harrison Rachels, Danville, 111.; Mehariy Medical 
College, Nashville, Tenn., 1908; aged 60; died, Januapr 16, in 
St Elizabeth Hospital of a ruptured esophagus resulting- from 


ccoughs. 

Peter Arthur Schulberg, Durand, Wis.; University, of 
linois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1914 ; aged 49 ; died 
ICC. 29, 1939, in Butte, Mont., of chronic nephritis and cerebral 

OTOrrhage. , r j- i 

Charles Brentano Wagner, Chicago ; Chicago Meffical Col- 
ge ISSS; on the staff of the Ei-angeliral 

fed 74; died, January IS, in the Illinois Masonic Hospital of 
leumonia. 


Judge B. Pittman, Crenshaw, Miss.; Louisville (Ky.) 
Medical College, 1889; aged 72; died, January 21, in the 
Methodist Hospital, Memphis, Tenn., of coronary sclerosis and 
hemiplegia. 

Augustus S. Warner ® Chicago; Northwestern University 
Medical School, Chicago, 1895; aged 71; died, January 18, in 
the West Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, 111., of coronary 
thrombosis. 

J. Lyman Hutchinson, Tacoma, Wash. ; University of Buf- 
falo School of Medicine, 1901 ; member of the Washington State 
Medical Association; aged 62; died, January 6, of coronary 
occlusion. 

Theodore W. Singer, Louisville, Ky. ; Cleveland Medical 
College, 1853 ; veteran of the Civil and Spanish-Ameriean wars ; 
at one time deputy coroner; aged 104; died, January 3, of pneu- 
monia. 

John Milton Ryall Jr., Braddock, Pa.; Temple University 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1937 ; aged 30 ; resident 
physician to the Braddock General Hospital ; died, Dec. 14, 1939. 

Isaac Lee Dowdey, Boaz, Ala.; Chattanooga Medical Col- 
lege, 1903; served during the World War; aged 66; died, 
January 24, in a hospital at Gadsden of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Thomas R. Loer, Seattle; College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Keokuk, Iowa, 1896; member of the Washington State 
Medical Association ; aged 70 ; died, January 4, of pneumonia. 

Charles Augustus Dodson, Little Rock, Ark.; University 
of Arkansas School of Medicine, Little Rock, 1911; aged 65; 
died, January 8, of cerebral hemorrhage and hypertension. 

Nathaniel L. Drunert, Truxton; Mo.; St. Louis College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1889; aged 77; was found dead, 
January 1, of diabetes mellitus and coronary artery disease. 

Stonewall W. JTohnson, Sullivan, 111. ; Homeopathic Medical 
College of Missouri, St. Louis, 1887 ; formerly mayor and health 
officer; aged 76; died, January 19, of chronic nephritis. 

Frank Cook, Springfield Lake, Ohio ; Ohio State University 
College of Medicine, Columbus, 1931 ; aged 32 ; died, January 22, 
in the Edwin Shaw Sanatorium, Akron, of tuberculosis. 

George Smith Williams, Syracuse, N. Y. ; University of 
the City of New York Medical Department, 1890; aged 82; died, 
Dec. 5, 1939, of cerebral hemorrhage and arteriosclerosis. 

Edward Kilbourne Roberts, Los Angeles ; Yale University 
School of Medidne, New Haven, Conn., 1880; aged 82; died, 
January 15, in Simsbury, Conn., of chronic myocarditis. 

Joseph Vincent Burns, Coaldale, Pa.; Jefferson Medical . 
College of Philadelphia, 1915; served during the World War; 
aged 51; died, Dec. 31, 1939, of coronary thrombosis. 

James W. De Jarnatt, Quitman, Ark.; University of 
Arkansas School of Medicine, Little Rock, Ark., 1905 ; aged 68 , 
died, January 23, at Conway of cerebral hemorrhage. 

George Francis Van Pelt ® Gordon, Ohio; Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, Cincinnati, 1898; aged 70; died, January 24, in 
the Good Samaritan Hospital, Dayton, of pneumonia. 

Grant Meyer, Marion, Kan.; Central Medicaj College o 
St. Joseph, Mo., 1896; member of the Kansas Medical Society, 
aged 71 ; died, Dec. 22, 1939, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

William Hammond Ashby, Lewisport, Ky.; Hospital Col- 
lege of Medicine, Louisville, 1904; aged 62; was found dea , 
January 24, of a self-inflicted bullet wound. 

Richard Douglas Keller, Greeneville, Tenn.; Universitj 
of Tennessee Medical Department, Nashville, 1894; aged /t, 
died, January 3, of cerebrM hemorrhage. 

"William Utteridge Cole, Columbus, Ohio; Starling Medica 
College, Columbus, 1890 ; aged 78 ; died, January 18, in the Oran 
Hospital of cardiorenal vascular disease. 

Edwin Jacob Knerr, Wyoming, R. I.; Starling Mcdta 
College, Columbus, 1895; formerly senator; aged 69; die . 
January 15, of cardnoma of the rectum. 

Claudius A. Gavin, New Port Richey, Fla. ; Georgia 
of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, Atlanta, 1911; aged So; diedi 
January 6, of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

William Andrew Gowing, Toledo, Ohio; Toledo Mcdi*^ 
College, 1898; served during the World War; aged 63; dica, 
January l7, of coronary thrombosis. 

Clarence N. Ferguson, Chapel Hill, Tenn. ; University of 
Tennessee Medical Department, Nashville, 1891; aged 71; died, 
January 13, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

William Bowers Watts, Atlanta, Ga.; University of 
Georgia Medical Department, Augusta, 1889; aged 74; died, 
January 20, of cerebral hemorrhage. 
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POST OFFICE BANS A “PILE CURE” 


“Pilocura,” Alleged Brazilian Discovery, 
Is Declared a Fraud 


A nostrum business operating from Washington, D. C, under 
the trade style “Pilocura Company, Inc.,” has been declared 
fraudulent by the Post Office Department and debarred from the 
mails. Its principal promoters were a Paul W. DeLoe and his 
wife, Jane B. DeLoe. 

These persons appeared at a hearing of the case which con- 
sumed an entire day. At the conclusion the DeLoes’ counsel 
obtained permission to submit a brief, to which Hon. Vincent 
M. Miles, Solicitor for the Post Office Department, gave due 
consideration before recommending to the United States Post- 
master that a fraud order be issued against the concern. Some 
of the information brought out by Judge Miles in his memoran- 
dum follows : 

The business was started in 1912 bj' Mrs. DeLoe and incor- 
porated in Delaware in 1932. At the time of the Post Office 
investigation Paul DeLoe was president and his wife Jane was 
secretary and treasurer. From 1932 on no newspaper advertis- 
ing had been done, but since March 1938 circulars had been 
mailed to about 2,S00 persons, whose names were purchased 
from a Chicago letter broker and a concern called M. Royds 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that in October 1938 the M. Royds Company and 
its alias, Hugo Remedy Companj', were debarred from the mails 
for conducting a fraudulent "pile cure” scheme and a “kidney 
and bladder cure." It is easy to believe that their “sucker lists” 
would be useful to the Pilocura concern. 

The memorandum further brought out that not only were the 
DcL'ocs without medical training but also that no physicians, 
chemists or pharmacists were connected with the business. The 
treatment originally was sold over drug store counters as a 
liquid under the names “Safe Vegetable Compound” or “SVC.” 
Jane DeLoe was said to have claimed that the product had 
come to her attention in 1902 or 1903 when she was visiting 
in Norfolk, Va. There, she said, her colored maid took some- 
thing that a friend recommended for “piles” and in three days 
they were gone. So impressed was Mrs. DeLoe, she said, that 
she made another trip to Norfolk, where she learned that the 
preparation was sold by "a little German doctor" who told her 
he had bought it twenty-five years previously on a trip to Brazil. 
He claimed, she said, that its efficacy depended on a certain 
herb unknown in this country. Mrs. DeLoe related that she 
prevailed on him to sell her the formula for ?250 on the promise 
that she would not make it public during his lifetime. 

Mrs. DeLoe described the "cure” as originally obtained by 
her maid as a bad-tasting, evil-smelling, sticky brown liquid, 
composed of seven ingredients and 25 per cent of alcohol. The 
mixture was known as “South American Herb Remedy.” Mrs. 
DeLoe testified that after selling it in this form for a time 
through drug stores she had it analyzed by a “Dr. Kalusowski” 
(no such name appears in the American Medical Directory) and 
asked him to revise the formula so as to make it “really cfiFcc- 
tive." On his advice she eliminated the alcohol and three of 
the ingredients, whose names she had forgotten, reduced the 
remaining constituents to tablet form and changed the name to 
"Pilocura.” She added that she had not intended this title to 
mean “pile nirc" but merely that it "struck her as a nice little 
name.” 

Advertising circulars introduced at the hearing contained not 
only the company’s claims but a number of testimonials, to most 
of which only initials were signed. One inquirer received from 
the company a t}-pcwrittcn letter reading in part: 


Diirine Ibc r)'t several ye.vrs we have ceme vp against a 
of desperate cases of piles, as the enclosed eireular 
js.ll indicate. If yon n-il! give PILOCURA a fair trial «x 
Ulicie jou mil be satisfied that an operation will be tinneccssarv. 
W e are enclosing a letter which mas- also be of interest to yon/’ 


The Solicitors memorandum reported that e-xamination of the 
I ilocura tablets, prepared by Burroughs Bros. Mfg. Co., Balti- 
mojx, showed that each consisted essentially of large amounts 
of Iiconcc and rhubarb, as well as some verba santa and buck- 


thorn (frangula). It ivas surmised that the yerba santa repre- 
sented the "little known” Brazilian herb whicli the promoters 
of Pilocura played up as one of the ingredients. The DeLoes’ 
only medical witness, named as a Dr. Howard Hume, testified 
that the yerba santa “is supposed to be an alterative and build 
up the general health” and “seems to be the most important 
thing” in the preparation. However, his testimony as to its 
effect on the human system placed it in the same class with 
the three other ingredients as a “mild laxative” and he was 
unable to explain how it allegedly affected the general health. 
The government’s two medical experts testified that yerba santa 
was used principally as a flavoring ingredient in certain prepara- 
tions and, except for such slight la.xative effect as it might 
produce in connection with the other ingredients, it was thera- 
peutically worthless as used in Pilocura. 

The government's medical evidence showed further that the 
basic causes of hemorrhoids are many and varied and that fre- 
quently the conditions and their accompanying pains disappear 
without resort to medication. Also this evidence brought out 
that the only treatment tliat will replace or restore to normal 
the tissues in the rectal v’eins that have been damaged by chronic, 
recurrent hemorrhoidal attacks is either surgery or injection of 
sclerosing materials in and about the walls of the veins. Further 
expert testimony was presented to show that sucli treatments 
as Pilocura may irritate and aggrai-ate the hemorrlioidal tissue 
instead of healing it. 

In October 1938 it was reported tliat a “Dr. Jane B. Coates” 
was connected with the Pilocura Company in Washington. No 
record of her could be found in the American Afedical Associa- 
tion’s files, but in the Washington telephone book (“Summer- 
Fall 1937”) there was listed a “Rev.” Jane B. Coates. In the 
current issue of that directory ("Summer-Fall .1939") “Rev.” 
Jane B. Coates is shown at “1810 Ont. PI. N.W.,” which is the 
same address (and has the same telephone number) as is given 
for “Rev.” Paul W. DeLoe, one of the Pilocura promoters. The 
Pilocura Company is not listed. One cannot help wondering 
whether "Dr.” or “Rev,” Jane B. Coates and Iilrs. Jane B. 
DeLoe are not one and the same person. 

All in all, the Solicitor found from the evidence presented 
that the Pilocura business was "a scheme for obtaining money 
througli the mails by means of false and fraudulent pretenses, 
representations and promises” and on his recommendation a 
fraud order debarring it from the mails was issued on March 
24, 1939, against the concern under its several “Pilocura" desig- 
nations and against the officers and agents as such. 


MISBRANDED “PATENT MEDICINES” 

Abstracts of Notices of Judgment Issued by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 

[Editorial Note. — The abstracts that follow arc given in 
the briefest possible form: (1) the name of the product; (2) 
the name of the manufacturer, shipper or consigner; (3) the 
composition; (4) the tjTic of nostrum; (5) the reason for 
the charge of misbranding, and (6) the date of issuance of tlic 
Notice of Judgment — which is considerably later tlian the date 
of the seizure of the product and somewhat later tlian llic con- 
clusion of tlic case by the Food and Drug Administration.] 

Eleo Cold Treatment. — Erie Laboratories, Clcvcl.rnd. Comnosilion: 
Approximately ^.8 grams of phenaectin and 0.7 grain of acetaniJid per 
cap^c, ^iisbranded because these drugs were declared in false amounts 
on b<rttic label and not declared at all on the carton as to presence and 
quantity.— .[A\ /. S0229: June 1939.2 

Fufmas.— -Erie Laboratories, ^ Cleveland. Composition : Essentially a 
mixture of magnesium hydroxide and carlionate, sodium .and potassium 
carbonates and/or bicarl>on.ntes, a water-soluble red substance, peppermint 
od and water. For acidosis, djspepsia, functional stomach disorders, 
headaches, sleeplessness, nervousness, dirtiness, etc. Fraudulent them* 
peulic claims.— [.V. /. 30229; June 1939.2 

Mri. Be® Health Anodyne Capsules.— Erie Laboratories and ^fr5, Bee 
Health Laboratories, Oe^Tl3nf3. Composition; E^scnlialJy phen.icetin, 
aspirin and caffeine. For painful menstruation. I'raudulent thtraj»tutic 
claims.— [.V. /. 50229; June 1939.} 

Mrs. Bee Hypo-Tonic Plils . — Eric r.aloratorics and Mr*. Bee I-alAor.-}. 
lories, Oevriand, Compo»iticm; Chiefly plant material, coated with sugar 
and iron oxide. Fraudulently repre<enied as a •ystem tcmic and ner’ie 
sedative for rundown, irritable women. — f.V. /. 30229; June 1939.} 

Prescription 333. — Eric I.4it>Draiorie«, Oerebind, Comj>o-ition; 
tially aspirin and torJiu-m yalicjlate, Fraiidulmtly represented at a prempt 
relief of pain caused by lumbaro, neuralgia, gcut, artbrjtit, reiatica, 
neuritis and swollen joint#. — f.V. J. 3C229; June 1939.} 
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Jour. A. JI. A. 
March 9, 1940 


Correspondence 

TREATMENT OF BITES OF 
RABID ANIMALS 

To the Editor : — Permit me to refer again to the question of 
treatment of bites by rabid animals, which was covered under 
Queries and Minor Notes on page 1434 of The Journal, Oct. 7, 
1939. 

Since the Pasteur treatment is not 100 per cent effective, by 
reason of its inability to protect against more than one to three 
minimal infective doses or to develop the requisite degree of 
immunity in cases in which the incubation period is short, any 
other form of treatment which holds out any hope at all of 
exerting a preventive influence must be applied. The only 
other treatment at present available is the cautery, either actual, 
as in the days of Pasteur, or by nitric acid, as at present. The 
rationality of this procedure can be readily appreciated by a 
consideration of certain facts concerning virus invasions, par- 
ticularly the invasion of rabies. Any one who has ever tried 
to stop a smallpox vaccination take by scrubbing with soap 
and water or even iodine will appreciate the need of a destruc- 
tive agent — destructive alike to the tissues and to the still super- 
ficial virus. That the virus of rabies remains for a reasonable 
time in the wound and is not carried away rapidly by the 
lymphatics is an indisputable fact. The observations of 
McMaster and Hudack, referred to in the editor’s answer to 
the correspondence and which reveal the speed with which 
particulate matter is carried away by the lymphatics, are not 
applicable to rabies. Any rabies virus which may be taken up 
by the lymphatics is for that very reason rendered hors dc 
combat, since the evidence is that rabies virus so introduced is 
not effective. Rabies cannot be produced experimentally by 
introducing large quantities into milk, fed to susceptible animals. 
The disease is never produced by consuming the milk of rabid 
animals, although the virus, it is said, has been demonstrated 
in milk. I have inoculated a thousand minimal infective doses 
of fixed virus subcutaneously in rabbits without producing 
infection. 

The port of entry of the rabies virus in nature is not the 
lymphatics or the blood stream but the nerves. It is by way 
of the nerve trunk that the virus travels from the smaller 
branches in the superficial tissues to the cord and brain. The 
rate of travel is slow, which accounts for the long incubation 
period of the disease. The reason for shorter incubation periods 
when the inoculation is near the brain is thus made clear. 
While it is true that experimental infection can be produced 
by intravenous inoculation, the doses are enormous relative to 
the natural method by an animal’s bite, and the results of such 
inoculations are uncertain and irregular. There is no evidence 
that natural infection ever occurs by way of the blood stream. 
Animals survive experimental nerve inoculations when the nerve 
trunk central to the site of an inoculation is resected, while the 
resected neiwes themselves are infective. It has also been shown 
that the portion of the spinal cord in connection with an infected 
nerve becomes infective before the rest of the central nervous 
system (Marie et ah, 1927). Even the infectious quality of 
skiva is not due to any involvement of the salir-ary gland tissue 
but to the presence of neurons, which may occur as single cells 
or as ganglionic aggregations and which are seated just under 
the epithelium, the virus being set free from the neurons_ by 
abrasion of the epithelium (Topley and Wilson). The viriu 
may spread centrifugally from the brain and be found m such 
nerr-es as the bradiial and the sciatic (Nicolau and Galloway. 
1928). 


Not only does fuming nitric acid destroy both tissues and 
virus on the surface with which it comes in contact but the 
effect penetrates for a limited but appreciable depth. The con- 
tention that one cannot reach absolutely all corners which 
harbor virus and that for this reason cauterization is useless is 
without merit. The importance of dosage in relation to the 
chance of successful infection in all diseases is well known. 
The principle is of manifold importance in rabies, in which the 
vaccination treatment is capable of generating a resistance 
against only a limited amount of virus. It is therefore most 
essential that the specific treatment be aided by a reduction of 
the force it has to combat, and this aid is effectively given by 
thorough cauterization of the wound. Cauterized wounds heal 
readily, and considerations of scarring have no weight what- 
ever. Indeed, a bite on the face, in which case cauterization 
is most likely to be withheld because of the fear of scarring, is 
precisely the one, above all others, which requires thorough 
treatment, for reasons previously referred to. 

As between prompt and thorough cauterization and tlie 
Pasteur treatment, there is a question as to which used alone 
would be the more effective. In my opinion, if all the facts 
were known it would be found that cauterization is the’' more 
valuable. The various estimates of the percentage of successes 
of the vaccine treatment are subject to considerable modifica- 
tion, because of the many unknown factors which tend to swell 
the number of cases that should not be included in the series. 
These include such things as the amount of virus introduced 
(only one out of si-x persons develops rabies without treatment), 
injury of nerves, bites through clothing and the question of 
rabies in the dog. Everything considered, the omission of 
cauterization by a physician who knows these facts is a dubious 
performance. Kellogg, M.D., Berkeley, Calif. 

Chief, Division of Laboratories, State of Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Health. 

TOXIC HEPATITIS AFTER CINCHOPHEN 

To the Editor : — In the article “Toxic Hepatitis and Acute 
Yellow Atrophy Following Medication with a Cinchophen- 
Containing ‘Cold Cure’ ’’ by Cyril M. MacBryde, which 
appeared in The Journal on January 27, the author states in 
his summary (p. 318) that he “was unable to find any previous 
reports of ulcers caused by cinchophen in the human being, 
although peptic ulcers have been so produced in experimental 
animals.” Evidently our papers (Gastric Ulcers Associated 
with Cinchophen Poisoning: Report of an Instance with Con- 
sideration of the Possible Etiologic Relationship, Am. I. Digest. 
Dis. & Nutrition 1:29 [March] 1934; Cinchophen Poisoning: 

A Report of Seven Cases with Special Reference to a Rare 
Instance Complicated by Multiple Gastric Ulcers, ibid. 1:43 
[Sept.] 1934) escaped the author’s attention. Based on the orig- 
inal experimental work of Van Wagoner and Churchill (Pros. 
Soc. Ext-cr. Biol. & Med. 28:581 [Iilarch] 1931; Arch. Path- 
14:860 [Dec.] 1932), we suggested and discussed the probable 
relationship between cinchophen poisoning and the finding ei 
gastric ulcers in a patient who had been under our observa 
tion. A careful search of the literature at that time revealed 
one other similar case reported by Reah (Cinchophen Poison- 
ing, Lancet 2:504 [Sept. 3] 1932), but the possible relation- 
ship of peptic ulcers to cinchophen intoxication had received 
no consideration. Hence an abstract of Rcah's case was 
included in our paper. In our summary we "suggested that 
a careful anamnesis in all peptic ulcer patients from the stand- 
point of cinchophen therapy might yield interesting data,” 

Leon Bloch, M.D. 

David H. Rosenkerg, M.D. 
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QUERIES AND MINOR NOTES 


Queries and Minor Notes 


The answers here pubushep have been prepared by competent 

AUTHORITIES. ThEY DO NOT, HOWEVER, REPRESENT THE OPINIONS OF 
ANY OPflCIAL BODIES UNLESS SPECIFICALLY' STATED IN THE REPLY. 

Anonymous communications and queries on postal cards will not 

BE NOTICED. EVERY LETTER MUST CONTAIN THE WRITER’S NAME AND 
ADDRESS, BUT THESE WILL BE OMITTED ON REQUEST. 


DERMATITIS FROM SALT WATER BATHING 

To the Sdttor: — In c camp sUualed on the Florida Keys I have observed 
Shol, ofter a group of men hove been here for from four to eight weeks, 
SO per cent develop o populopusfulor dermofifis, which is locoliied moinl, 
in the axilla, usually bilaterally and concomitant. There ore no other 
signs or symptoms nor devotion of temperoture. In this region it is 
commonly known os "solt wafer itch" ond believed to be the result of 
conslontly bothing with salt water ond being exposed to the salt vapor 
lodcn oir. Therapeutic ottempfs with colomine lotion, solicylic alcohol, 
ommonioted mercury ond the like hove been moderately successfol in 
drying up the lesions. There hove been hut few coses of secondory 
infection. The problem is more one of prevention than of treotment, 
for in o comp of this kind a sifuofion of this nature is defrimcnfol to 
the morale of the men. Could you odvisc or refer me to the proper 
prevention of this dermatitis other thon attempting to go over to fresh 
woter bothing, which is unfortunately on unprocticol solution in this 
locality? Henry B. Dubins, M.D., Romrod Key, Flo. 

Answer. — Salt water alone does not commonly produce any 
irritation or infection. It is possible that some tropical plant or 
minute animal may cause such a dermatitis, with a low grade 
secondary infection. The best answer, of course, would he fresh 
water and soap, but it is realized that this is not practical on a 
Florida key. The use of a 75 per cent alcohol in saturated boric 
acid solution is suggested for routine use after bathing. It is 
possible that Burow’s solution (aluminum acetate) in a dilution 
of 1 : 20 or 1 ; 10 might also prove of help. Whether the protec- 
tion obtained by having each individual go over his body with 
an oily solution, cither olive oil, coconut oil or petrolatum, would 
be of benefit is a question. Perhaps the addition of boric acid 
to the protective solution or the use of boric ointment, applied 
previous to bathing, might also be helpful. Of course this is 
messy and may not appeal to the individuals concerned. 


HERPES ZOSTER OF TRIGEMINAL NERVE 

To the Idilor; — About four ycors ogo o patient, now 30 years of age, 
compfoined of pain in the right suproworbital division of the fifth nerve 
which become incrcosingly severe, with a duil constont burning, vorying 
only In intensity. The pain was present In the right frontol area of the 
scoip, with one orco on the right parietotemporal region of the scalp, 
ot which point there was a cutoncous lesion, diognosed by a competent 
dermatologist as herpes. This lesion was excised, and the pothologic 
report indicated a chronic inflammotory process. There ore herpcHform 
lesions on the right frontol ored of the scalp olso, which hove oppeored 
from time to time since the onset of pain. No scdotivcj give relief, not 
even morphine sulfate 1 groin (0.06 Gm.) when the pain is severe. 
Trichloroethylene and chloryicne do not help. Roentgenograms hove 
been toVen of the teeth, revealing no impoctcd molors and cleor sinuses. 
Stcrcorocntgcnograms of the skull ore normol, some calcificotion oppeoring 
in the right choroid plexus only. The encephalogram end results of 
spinol fluid examination. Including reactions to the Wossermonn ond 
the pressure test, were normol. No drugs or combination of drugs com- 
pletely remove the poin, which ot present is more bcorobic than for- 
merly. 1 hove discussed this cose with o neurosurgeon, who soys that 
ovulsiorr of the right supro-orbitol nerve will completely rid the potient 
of this poin. How serious is orulsicn of the supro<orbitoI nerve? Tire 
potient was told that it could be done with local oncsthesia, yet he 
was odvised to enter the hospitol the night before the operation. This 
frightened him greotly, cs it indicotes c serious opcrction — to his mind. 
He was under the Impression that he could wolk in the some morning, go 
to the operating room, undergo the necessary surgical procedure end 
be at home in t>*o or three doys. Kindly advise me whether in yqur 
opinion avulsion of the supro-orbifol nerve will rid the potient of his 
pain. How serious is this procedure? Is there ony other treotment that 
con be odvised in this cose? The pain completely incopocitofes the 
patient. What ore the oftcr^ffccts of evulsion of the supra-orbitol 
nerve? ^ 

M.D., New York. 

.Answer.— The condition described is doubtless herpes zo<tcr 
of the tnKcmm.al nerve, manifest peripherally in the area' of 
supply of the ophlliaimic division of that nerve. The cause of 
Mich licrpcs ts prolwhly the same as that of herpes zoster in 

(luIruLtiic innamm.it!on on an unknown basis. Hisfologicallv 
he c!i3ngc.s m the gasserian ganglion have been shown to be 
tiie .s.tmc as those in the dorsal spinal ganglions, to which the 
ga-'cnaii gang ion is anatomically analogous. A causative virus 
IRIS iwn po.Mulated but never isolated. Such an afilirtton must 


always be carefully differentiated from major trigeminal neu- 
ralgia, and when the herpes is in the ophthalmic division, as 
here, there is always the danger of vesicle formation with resul- 
tant scars in the cornea. 

Avulsion of the supra-orbital nerve is a minor operation and 
may be accomplished easily under simple procaine hydrochloride 
anesthesia with a minimum of preoperative and postoperative 
hospitalization. A small incision through the eyebrow is the 
site of choice for the operation. 

In this case a3'u!sion of the supra-orbital nerve would probably 
give relief if the pain and herpes are entirely within the area 
of supply of that nerve. Such an operation is worth trying. 
But it must be remembered that the pain of herpes trigcminalis 
may be centered in the pons, so that even section of the posterior 
root will give no relief. 

High voltage roentgen treatment of the gasserian ganglion has 
been suggested but is not noteworthy for its results, and avulsion 
of the nen-e is the usual procedure. ' 

After asmlsion of the nerve, the area of supply will be anes- 
thetic to light pain, light touch, heat and cold stimuli. After 
a few months, when the nerve has again grown out, sensation 
will he reestablished and the pain may or may not recur. 


PAPAVERINE IN ASTHMA, ANGINA AND COLDS 

To the tdilor: — I should like to know whether papaverine is ot any special 
value or of greeter voluc thon the usual drugs used in bronchtol csthmo, 
ongina pectoris ond hcod colds (in combinotion with codeine as, for 
instance, copavin-Lilly). Con popaverine be procured in one-half grain 
foblet form? M.D., lowo. 

Answer. — Papaverine e-xerts a peripheral depressant action 
on the contractions and tonus of all kinds of smooth muscle. Its 
peripheral effect includes lowering of intestinal tonus, lowering 
of high blood pressure by vasodilatation and increase in coro- 
nary circulation. Primarily because of its effectiveness in spastic 
conditions of the gastrointestinal tract and otiicr hypertonic con- 
ditions (biliary colic, broncliia! spasm and in the diagnosis of 
pylorospasm), papaverine is included in New and Nonoffidal 
Remedies. With less reason it lias been tried in hypertension, 
angina pectoris, vomiting, gastric crises, asthma and whooping 
cough. Jlost autliorities do not include papaverine as a remedy 
for the latter. 

The successful use of the opiates in tiic treatntent of common 
colds has been reported by H. S. Diehl (Medicinal Treatment 
of the Common Cold, The Journal, Dec. 23, 1933, p. 2042). 
Copavin is the proprietary name under whicli Eli Lilly & Co. 
markets under license of the University of Jlimiesota a mi.x'ture 
of codeine sulfate and papaverine hydrochloride one-fourth grain 
(0.016 Gm.) each. Since both of these ingredients arc official 
in the U. S. Pliarmacopeia XI and National Formulary VI, the 
Council on Pliarmacy and Chemistry has failed to sec tiie justi- 
fication for a proprietary name or patent to control their com- 
bination, as tlie use of opium (Dover's powder) in the treatment 
of colds is not new. 

Papaverine hj-drochloridc alone can be procured in tablets of 
any dosage when prescribed by a physician possessing a narcotic 
license. The average dose is stated as 1 grain (N. F. VI). 
Papaverine or codeine alone is relatively nonto.xic in tlierapcutic 
doses, but together the presence of tlic former may potentiate 
the action of codeine (Possible Symptoms from Copavin, Queries 
and Minor Notes, The Jour.vai., April 16, 1938, p. 1304). 


EOSINOPHILIA AND SULFAPYRIDINE 

To the [ditor:~Two patients (fcolcd with suHopyridinc experienced an 
coiiBophiTia of from 8 to 10 per cent shortly afterword. They did rot 
have this cosinophilia before suifapyridinc was storied. Can the use 
cl sutlopyrldine explain the eosinophilic? Doses were obout 100 groins 
(6.5 Gm.) a day. Roymond H, Goodolc, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 


Answer. — There are no controlled published observations 
indicating that suifapyridinc may cause an cosinophilia in liuman 
beings. P. O. Hagcman (Proe. Soc. Jlx/’cy, Iftal. & Med. 
37:119 [Oct.] 1937) has noted tliat in mice which received 
azosulfamide (ncoprontosil) over a period of two weck.s, large 
numbers of eosinophil leukocytes were found in the hone marrow 
at nccrops 5 ’. Kreutzmann and Carr (ibid. 38:19 [Feh.] 1938) 
noted that moderate doses of azosulfamide given to rabbits for 
a period of three weeVis produce an incrc.asc in the stipple cells 
and eosinophil leukocytes in these e.’cpcrimcnlal animal?. lienee 
it is possible in the two cases in which an cosinophilia was noted 
in the course of the use of sulf.aps-ridinc that this change in the 
Icukocj'tes was due to the administraiion of the drug. 
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QUERIES AND MINOR NOTES 


JOHR. A. Jt. A. 
March 9. ■19-10 


ALLERGY TO VEGETABLE OILS 

To ihe Editor: — One of my patients has proved hypersensitive to sesame 
oil, peanut oil, olive oil ond most of the vegetable oils. Will you kindly 
odvise what vehicle could be used to dilute the sesame oil, for Instance, 
in order to desensitize this patient against it? q Texas 

Answer. — The query is rather indefinite, as it does not state 
how the oils were administered. These oils are, of course, used 
both by mouth or as a vehicle for administering medication 
intramuscularly. It is difficult to desensitize against an oil, 
although some work along this line has been done with the oil 
fraction of poison ivy, ragweed and burweed marsh elder. 

In these cases dilute injections have been given with increas- 
ing doses for the purpose of raising the resistance of the patient. 
The results of such treatment are in dispute, with both favorable 
and unfavorable reports in the literature. 

A more logical method would be to substitute some other 
edible oil for the one to which the patient is sensitive. In a 
paper entitled "Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils," U. S. 
Dept, of Commerce Bureau of the Census, 1937, the following 
edible oils are listed, any one of which can be taken as a sub- 
stitute for the one the patient cannot tolerate; 


Cottonseed oil 
Corn oil 
Palm-kernel oil 
Sesame oil 
Oleo oil 


Peanut oil 
Soybean oil 
Rapeseed oil 
Sunflower oil 
Pish oils 


Coconut oil 
Olive, edible 
Palm oil 
Babassu oil 
Tallow, edible 


There is also some question as to whether any one is really 
sensitive to any pure oil which is free from protein. Patients 
who are sensitive to materials which contain both an oil and a 
protein are sensitive to the protein fraction and not to the oily 
part; therefore if the oil is entirely free from protein it should 
give no symptoms whatever. In support of this is the paper 
read by Harry S. Bernton, M.D., Joseph R. Spies, Ph.D., and 
Henry Stevens, Ph.D., on the “Significance of Cottonseed Sensi- 
tiveness” before the American Association for the Study of 
Allergy in June 1939. They have definitely shown that patients 
are sensitive to cottonseed protein and not at all to cottonseed 
oil U. S. P. Contact dermatitis, however, may be due to the oily 
fraction of plants and other substances. The protein fractions 
may be responsible for bronchial asthma, allergic rhinitis, atopic 
dermatitis, migraine and other typical allergic conditions. 


TRAUMA AND RETRODISPLACEMENT OF UTERUS 

To the Bditor: — A woman aged 25 was riding an duly 31, 1938, in the 
rear seat of an automobile which wos struck by another car from the 
rear. On the following day she complained of some heodochc, stiffness of 
her neck, and backache. There were also various minor bruises about 
both knees. Examination at that time showed some typicol sprains of 
the muscles of the neck and of the trunk. The uterus, however, was 
displaced posteriorly but seemed to be normal in size, shape and con- 
sistency. The other adnexa appeared to be normal. There were bruises 
over both knees. The patient continued to complain of bockache and in 
August 1939 the vaginal examination was approximately the same, that 
is a third degree retroversion which could not be corrected by poiiiafive 
means. Could the accident have caused this retroversion? There is also 
a question as to whether or not a patient with a retroversion con become 
pregnant and if there is any scientific basis for a suggestion that spon- 
taneous miscarriage would toke place if she did become pregnant. It 
has been my experience that external trauma such as she sustained has 
no bearing whatever on the position of the female generative organs. 
Any informotion which you con give me with regard to this type of cose 
will be oppreciafed. M.D., Illinois. 


Answer. — ^The question of retrodisplacement of the uterus 
following trauma is complicated and controversial. Spicer states 
that “traumatic displacements (of the uterus) may result from 
a fall, sudden jarring of the body, such as landing on the feet 
or buttocks, lifting heavy bodies, and blows over the lower 
abdomen.” Adair says “It is also possible for a blow upon the 
back, or a fall upon the buttocks, to cause an acute retrodis- 
place’ment of a nonpregnant uterus, or of a pregnant uterus early 
in gestation. . . . It is also possible that a pree.visting dis- 
placement mav be aggravated by traumatic causes. . . ." 
Kessler states that there are two schools of thought concerning 
the relation between injury and uterine displacement. One 
flatlv denies tlie relation and the other favors traumatic etiology 
in selected ca 'cs. Manv authorities have apparently seen enough 
instances of rctrodispla'cement of the uterus following a severe 
fall to lead to the conclusion that forceful impact, such as falling 
on the back, may produce a bad retrodisplacement. For every 
such instance, however, there are many in which the patient 
a fetoo- of falling and has a retrodisplacement which k 
not ascribable to the injury. In almost all instances the e-xact 
relation seems difficult to pro\c. 


Failure to conceive is rarely due to retroversion of the uterus 
alone. Authorities are not wholly in accord concerning the 
tendencies to spontaneous miscarriage in patients with retrodis- 
placement, but the consensus is that retrodisplacement of the 
uterus is a factor of some importance in the etiology of spon- 
taneous abortion. The following references should be consulted: 

Spicer, F. W.: Trauma and Internal Disease, Philadelphia, T B, 
Lippmcott Company, 1939, chapter 17, p. 426. 

Adair, F. L.: Trauma and Disease, edited by Leopold Brahdy and 
Samuel Kahn, Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1937. chapter VII. 
pp. 224-225. 

Fraser, A. J.: Trauma, Disease, Compensation: A Handbook of Their 
Afedico-Legal Relations, Philadelphia, F. A. Davis Company, 1930, 

^chapter IV, pp. 20/ -208. 

Kessler, H. H.: Accidental Injuries: The Medico-Legal Aspects of 
Workmen s Compensation and Public Liability, Philadelphia, Lea & 
Fcbiger, 1931, chapter XIV, pp. 429-431. 

Ropp, J. M. : Traumatic Displacements of the Uterus, Pirpifiia 3/. 
Month. 51:101 (May) 1924. 


(MMUMITV WITH TETANUS TOXOID 

To the Editor: — There hos been discussion from time to time here os to the 
odvisobility of using tetanus toxoid rather thon tetanus antitoxin in 
industrial injury cases. It would be of enormous benefit to use the 
toxoid ond immunize many of the waterfront employees, since mony cases 
necessitating divided doses of the antitoxin due to sensitivity arc seen. 
Would the protection agoinst tetanus of persons immunized with toxoid 
and given another dose of the toxoid at the time of injury be os great 
as is offorded at the present time by the use of the tetanus antitoxin 
prophylactically? M.D., Californio. 

_ Answer. — In horses, tetanus toxoid produces a stable, effec- 
tive and lasting immunity against tetanus. Two injections of 
10_ cc. each have been given at an interval of one month and a 
third injection of the same amount a year later. Resulting 
immunity has been found to last at least eight years. References 
are given by Gold, Harry : Active Immunization Against Teta- 
nus, Ann. hit. Med. 13:768 (Nov.) 1939. The Paris correspon- 
dent of The Journal, Feb. 3, 1940, p. 424, refers to the work- 
on horses by Ramon and Lemetayer. 

Recent experiments by Gold again show that in human beings 
tetanus toxoid induces an active immune response, with the 
appearance of tetanus antitoxin in the blood. Gold injected 1 cc. 
of toxoid two or three times at intervals of one month. Another 
injection a year or so later raised the antitoxin content in the 
blood in four or six days to a protective level of 0.1 unit or 
more per cubic centimeter of serum. “One week after the 
‘repeat’ dose, the antitoxin titer of an immunized subject is from 
two to fifty times greater than the titer produced by the injec- 
tion of 1,500 units of tetanus antitoxin.” It consequently appears 
to be established that in persons previously immunized with 
tetanus toxoid a new injection of toxoid will give better pro- 
tection than the usual prophylactic injection of 1,500 antitoxin 
units. In occupations especially . liable to_ traumatic tetanus, 
active immunization with toxoid for preventive purposes snould 
receive serious consideration. 


HEPARIN AND THROMBOSIS 
To ffi« editor:— Hare you any information as to the rind 

heparin ndmlnistratian in the different types of thrombosis, o 0 
heparin preparations can you recommend? 




Answer. — ^This question cannot be answered adequately i 
brief form. No physician should use heparin clinically unui ' 
is familiar with the literature on the subject. The highly P . 

fied material may be given by continuous _ intravenous mtusio 

for days at a time. It decreases coagulation of the oloou an 
docs not do harm, apparently. To keep the clotting time ol 
blood at three times its normal value, Best and his co-worK ^ 
employ a saline solution containing 1,000 units (10 mg-/ 
heparin in each hundred cubic centimeters of solution, 
allowed to run into the vein at the rate of about twcniy- 
drops a minute. Single intravenous injections arc effective 
ten minutes and decreased coagulation of the blood persists 
one to three hours, depending on the amount injected. A 
review article is Jfason, if. F. : Heparin : A Review of Its Mi ' 
tory. Chemistry, Physiology and Clinical Applications, SurgfO 
S:4SI (^^arch), 018 (April) 1939. Other valuable articles are; 
Murray, G. D. W., and Best, C, H. : The Use of Heparm tn 
Thrombosis, Am. Snrg. 108:163 (Aug.) 1938. .^^tirmy, 
D. IV'. G., and Best, C. H. .- Heparin and Thrombosis: The 
Present Situation, The JourNai., Jan. 8, 1938, page 118, Round 
Table Discussion: Clinical Problems of Thrombosis, .Minnesota 
Med. 23:1 (Jan., supp.) 19-50. 
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EXAMINATION AND LICENSURE 


Jour. A. M. A. 
March 9, 1940 


Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITALS APPROVED 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association has given its approval to the 
following hospitals since the publication of the last previous list 
in The Journal. January 6: 

Approved for Intern Training 

Lewis'Gale Hospital, Roanoke, Va. 

Residencies and Fellowships 

Anesthesiology 

University Hospitals, Iowa City. 

Communicable Diseases . 

Philadelphia Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Philadelphia. 
Malignant Diseases 

New England Deaconess Hospital (Palmer Memorial Unit), Boston. 
M xxed 

La Fayette Home Hospital, La Fayette, Ind. 

St. Elizabeth Hospital, La Fayette, Ind. 

Lutheran Deaconess Home and 'Hospital, Minneapolis. 

Grace Hospital, Richmond, Va. 

Mcurohgy 

Welfare Hospital for Chronic Diseases, New York City. 
Ophthalmology 

Welfare Hospital for Chronic Diseases, New York City. 

Prdiotric.r 

Lincoln Hospital, New York City. 

Bradford Memorial Hospital for Babies, Dallas, Texas. 

Surgery 

Lenox Hill Hospital, New York City, 

Thoracic Surgery 

University of Oregon Medical School Hospitals and Clinics, Portland. 
Tuberculosis 

Los Angeles Sanatorium, Duarte, Calif. 

Bret Harte Sanatorium, Murphys, Calif. 

San Diego County (general Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 

Sunnyside Sanatorium, Indianapolis. 

Norfolk County Hospital, South Braintree, Mass. 

Ingham Sanatorium, Lansing, Mich. 


Medical Examinations and Licensure 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

STATE AND TERRITORIAL BOARDS 
Examinations of state and territorial boards were published in The 
Journal, March 2, page 823. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
National Board of Medical Examiners: Part II, May 1-2; Part 
III> June or July, to he given in medical centers having five or more 
candidates desiring to take the examination. Exec. Sec., ^Ir. Everett S, 
Elwood, 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

SPECfAL BOARDS 

American Board of Anesthesiology: An Affiliate of the American 
Board of Surgery. Oral. Part II. New York, June 10-11. Applications 
must be received 60 days prior to examination. Sec., Dr. Paul M. Wood, 
745 Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Board of Dermatology and Syphilologv: November 
1940. If^ a sufficient number of applications zverc received before March 1 
an examination zcill be held at Neiv Vork, dune 10-14. See., Dr. C. Guy 
Lane, 416 Marlboro St., Boston. 

American Board of Internal Medicine: Oral. Following the 
meeting of the American College of PJjysicians and in advance of the 
meeting of the American Medical Association. Applications must be on 
file six weeks in advance, irrittcn. October 21. Applications must be 
on file by September 1. Sec., Dr. William S. Middleton, 1301 University 
Ave., Madison. Wis. » j 

American Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology: Ocncrai oral and 
pathologic examinations (Part I!) for all candidates (Croups^ A and B) 
will be conducted in Atlantic City, N. J.. June 7-10. Applications for 
admission to Group A» Part II, examinations must be on file not later 
than March 15. Sec., Dr. Paul Titus, 1015 Highland Bldg., PiUs- 

^^AMERfcAN Board of OriiTiiALMOLOCY; Oral. A'ew York, June fi-Ip; 
Cleveland Oct. 5. Sec., Dr. John Green, 6830 Waterman Ave., St. Louis. . 

American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery; Chicago, June 15-16. 
\pplications mu^t be on file on or before April 15. See., Dr. Fremont A. 
Chandler, 6 North MichiRsn Ave., ChienBO. - v c 

■\MEKictN noAKD OT Otolauvnoolocy; Aew iork, June 3-5. tjcc.. 
Dr \V. P. \Vhcrr.v, 1500 Medical Arts Bids-. Omaha. 

^Americ.\x Board of Patholooy; New Vork, June 10-11. Sec., Dr. 
F. W. Hartman. Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. 

AsiiRicA.v Board of Pedi.strics: Memphis Tran., Aov. 1/. pre- 
eedi^: "he annual meeting of the Atncncin Academy of Pediatrics. 

rjr C A Aldrich T^3 tlm St., innctka. 111. ^ 

^AufRi'cAN Board or Tsycuiatsiy and Necrology: Cincinnati, 
Mav 17-lS. Sec., Dr. Walter Freeman, 103S Connecticut Ave. N.W., 

''Av»?i?N B0.«n OF Rad.orocv: Xew York. June 7-10. See. Dr. 
Bvrl L Kirklin, 107-110 Second Ave.. Rochester, Minn. 

'■VUERicAY Board of Sorcery: Various centers. .IpriJ 1. See., Dr. 

J. sTcwart Rodman, 275 South Fifteenth Si.. Philadelphia. 


Wyoming October Examination 
Dr. M. C. Keith, secretary, Wyoming State Board of Medical 
Examiners, reports the written e-xamination held at Clicyenne, 
Oct. 2, 1939. The e-xamination covered thirteen subjects and 
included seventy-eight questions. An average of 75 per cent was 
required to pass. Two candidates were e.xamincd, both of whom 
passed. Six physicians were licensed by endorsement. Tlie 
following schools were represented : 

Sfl-ool ^“1. c»'t 

Creighton University School of Medicine (1938) 85 

University of Wisconsin Medical School (1938) 83.2 

School licensed by endorsement Grad ^'"*°”o r'"* 

College of Medical Evangelists (1938)N. B. M. Ex. 

University of Colorado School of Medicine (1937) Colorado 

University of Kansas School of Medicine (1937) Kansas 

Tuiane University of Louisiana School of Medicine. . (1938) Louisiana 

University of Nebraska College of Medicine (1934) Nebraska 

Jefferson Medical College (1924) Utah 

Osteopath * Nebraska 

- Licensed to practice osteopathy and surgery. 


Per 

Cent 

75 

75 

79.9 


Connecticut November Examinations 
Dr. T. P. Murdock, secretary, Connecticut Medical Examin- 
ing Board, reports the written examination held at Hartford, 
Nov. 14-15, 1939. The examination covered nine subjects and 
included seventy questions. An average of 75 per cent was 
required to pass. Forty-six candidates were examined, seven- 
teen of whom passed and twenty-nine failed. The following 
schools were represented: 

Year 

School PASSED Grad. 

Georgetown University School of Medicine. (1937) 77.6, t (1938) 

Loyola University School of Medicine. (1939) 

Harvard Medical School (JP38) 

Tufts College Medical School (1938) 75, f 77.9, 81 

New York University College of Medicine .(1937) 79.4, t 84. 7t 

University of Rochester School of Medicine .,(1936) 77.5, 

(1937) 78.4.t 0939) 79.6 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, (1939) 

McGill University. FacuU>; of Medicine (1939) 

Fricdrich-Wilhelms-Universitat Mcdizinische Fakultat, 

BerHn ......(1920) 

Schlesische-Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat Medizinischc 

Fakultat, Breslau (1921) 

Universite de Geneve Faculte de Medecine ..(1938) 

Year 

School failed Grad. 

University of Illinois College of Medicine 

Temple University School of Medicine (1931) 

University of Vermont Colle " 

Medizinischc Fakultat dcr (1923) 

(1927) 71.7, 71.9, (1934) 

Deutsche Universitat Medizinischc Fakultat, Frag. . • • v('93o) 
Albert-Ludwigs-Univcrsitiit Medizinischc Fakultat, Frei- 
burg (1927) 

Albertus'Universitat Medizinischc Fakultat, Konigsberg (1924) 
Friedrich-Alcxanders-Universitat Medizinischc Fakultat, 

Erlangen 

Georg August-Universitat Mcdizinische Fakultat, ppb 

tingen .f (1927). 65.2, (1937) 

Johann Wolfgang Goethc-Universitat Mcdizinische 

( 1938 ; 

■■ Mcdizinische 

Schlcsische-Fricdrrch-VVilhcIms-Universitat Mcdizinische 
Fakultat, Breslau 

Universitat " 

Vercinigten " 

Halle-Wittcnhcrg • (1930) 

Magyar Kiralyi Erzscbet Tudomanyegyetem Orvostudo- 

manyi, Pecs (1937) 

Magyar Kiralyi Pazm.Tny Petrus Tudomanyegyetem 

OrvosI Fakultasa, Budapest 

Regia Universita degli Studi di Bologna. F.Tculta di 

Medicina e (Thirurgia (1937) 7L6, (1938) 

Regia Universita di Napoli Facolta di Medicina e Chir- 

urgia (1936) 66.2, ( 937 

Universite de Geneve Faculte de Medecine 

Osteopath - 

Twenty-seven physicians were successful in the oral 
tion held for endorsement applicants at Hartford, November - 


76.9 

7St 

75 

75 

75f 

Per 

Cent 

66.6 

64.9 

71.4 
60.5, 

72.1 

73.7 

68.3 

60.6 

67.7 
70 

62.9 

69.5 

67.8 

67.5 

65.4 
65.7 

63.5 

65.5 

0 

(S.S 


The following schools were represented: 


LtCE.VSED nV ENDORSEilENr 


Year Endcir*™«t 


Grad. 


of 


School 

Yale University School of Medicine (1931) ‘ 

(1935). (1936), (1937).t (1937). (1938. 2) B. M. Ex. v,a,-Vcik 

George Washington University School of Medicine (I927)t v< 

Georgetown University School of Medicine U936)^». B- * ‘ 

Indiana University School of ^fedicinc ..092^<)t ... 

Tulanc Univerr^*-' ^ c.wi .f M.A.rfne. . . (1916) 

Johns Hopkins frJhH 

llarvard Metlic ' ^x., U936)t 

Tufts College ■ . .-..( 193 S)t.N.B.M.Kx- 

— - .(1934)^(1936) Nrw York 
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Cornell University Medical College.. (1936).t 

yordhara University School of Medicine ...{191S)t , 

Stw York University College of Medicine... (1932) Acw\ork 

University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine (1936) Michigan 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine (1936) Tennessee 

University of Texas School of Medicine (1927)t 

University College of Medicine, Richmond (1911) i s irgtma 

McGill University Faculty of Medicine (1935) ACwYork 


* Examined in medicine, 
t License has not been issued. 


Bool; Notices 


Epldemiolosy In Country Practice. By William Norman Pickles, M.D.. 
Medical Officer ot Health, Aysgarth Rural District, Yorkshire, With 
preface by Major Greenwood, F.R.S., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., Professor of 
Epidemiology and Vital Statistics In the University of London. Cloth. 
Price, 52.50. Pp. 110, with Illustrations. Baltimore: William Wood & 
Company, 1939. 

This well written book should be read by the practicing 
physician residing in rural or urban areas. The obvious desire 
to find the clinical and epidemiologic answer to the illnesses 
coming under the scrutiny of the careful and thoughtful physi- 
cian should prove an inspiration to the reader. This striking 
paragraph of the introduction deserves full quotation: 

The general practitioner is in the forefront of the battle and his «pe- 
rience must necessarily be personal and vital. No consulting physician 
can ever have the opportunity to follow the whole course of such a 
disease as epidemic myalgia in the same way as the general practitioner, 
because of the latter's more intimate association with his patients. 

Modern public procedure certainly endorse these sentiments. 

The second quotation, taken from page S, middle paragraph, 
is all inclusive and e,vceedingly valuable advice: 

The object of this book is primarily an attempt to stimulate other 
country doctors to keep records of epidemic disease and to put before them 
the unique advantages that their position gives them, to impress on those 
interested in epidemiology the value of the natural history method of 
investigation of these diseases, and to awaken some interest in the lay- 
man, whose help in these matters cannot be overestimated. 

Of particular interest to health officers are the author’s 
observations on the school teacher as an epidemiologist (p. 6), 
the reference to tlie school epidemic investigation of tlie Medi- 
cal Research Council (p. 8), tite sound advice to the young 
physician entering country practice to regard as a liobby if 
not otherwise tite natural history of epidemic diseases (p. 9) 
and the comments of the often ve.ved question of school closure 
(p. 22). The chapter on epidemic catarrhal jaundice is alone 
worth tite price of the book. Altogether this book is a wel- 
come addition to the volumes in the field of medicine and 
public liealtli, and it offers an e.xample to the practicing physi- 
cian in the manner cases of communicable diseases should be 
studied for informative data and reported to liealtli depart- 
ments for adoption of accepted or known methods of control. 

The Electrocardiogram and X-Ray ConflBuratlon of the Heart By 
Arthur M. Jfastcr, B.S.. 5f.D., P.A.C.P., Associate In Medicine and 
Chief, Cardlograplilc Laboratory, The Slount Sinai Hospital, New York. 
Cloth. Price, fC.50. Pp. 222, srltli 100 Illustrations. Plilladelphla : 
Lea & FeWger, 1030. 

Tills monograpli sets out to demonstrate that tlie ciectro- 
cardiograpliic appearance is determined to a large extent by tlic 
contour, size and position of the lieart in the chest. Tlie author 
clearly demonstrates tliat considerable variations in tlie electro- 
cardiogram can be caused in tlicsc ways and that tlie effect of 
tliese other factors must be c.xcludcd before the interpretation is 
made that an underlying myocardia! disease exists. The mono- 
grapli will be illuminating to liiose few cardiologists who tend 
to read into the electrocardiogram evidences of myocardial dis- 
ease wlicn tliey arc not present. Tlie .subject matter lias recently 
received new impetus and is becoming more and more widely 
recognized and, as tlie aullior states, the type of bodv structure, 
the position of tiic patient and tlic location of tiic lieart in the 
chest must all he considered in arriving at an interpretation of 
a partictilar record. The development of each topic is begun 
with a h.stor.c.al survey and is followed by case presentations, 
each null illustrations of the electrocardiograms and tclcoroent- 
genograms; the reproduction of these is excellent and the details 
01 the x-ray plates arc clearly discernible. The presentation, 
loucvcr, !s disconnected; the facts arc not sufficiently sum- 
•'HZ , as could Jiavc been done by expanding the text and 


adding short summaries to each section. The descriptions of 
the electrocardiograms are not consistent, and a number of 
obvious errors are apparent. For example, in figure 25 the 
author speaks of a large Q wave in lead 3, which is not apparent 
in the record. Similar errors in the text give tlie impression 
of superficiality on the part of tite author which is regrettable. 
The subject matter includes a consideration of the effects on 
the electrocardiogram of age, of change in body position, of 
respiration, of body habitus, of hypertension, of valvular dis- 
ease, of congenital heart disease, of pulmonary disease, of chest 
deformities, of pericarditis and of hypertliyroidism. This mono- 
graph is not suitable for the beginner in electrocardiography 
and is obvious to one of large experience. It is useful for the 
electrocardiographer of experience who has developed tiie habit 
of reading into the record more abnormalities than actually exist 
in the electrocardiogram. 

In memorla del Prof. Pablo RIvalta: La "reazlone dl Rivalta," scrlttl 
mcdlcl in suo onore. Soeleti-medlco cWrurelcn dl Romagna. Paper. 
Price, 50 lire. Pp. SOS, with Illustrations. Faenza; Fratelll Legn. 1939, 

The memorial volume published by the iledico-Chirurgical 
Society of Romagna in honor of Prof. Fabio Rivalta contains 
some excellent monographs by leading physicians and surgeons 
of Romagna and other parts of Italy who have cither been 
associated with Rivalta personally or who are now at the head 
of medical clinics in hospitals where Rivalta served as physician- 
in-chief. The subjects range from lipoid nephrosis to undiilant 
fever and to monograplis on the last disease and death of the 
composer Bellini. There is also an e.xcellent monograpli on the 
use of insulin, modified by bicarbonate treatment. 

The first reaction, introduced nearly forty-three years ago, 
affords a simple and reliable method of differentiating between 
transudates and exudates. This reaction is well known and 
described in almost all the te.xtbooks on clinical and labora- 
tory' methods. Wells’s “Cliemica! Patliology” and Kolmer's 
“Approved Laboratory Technique” give detailed description of 
the method. The second reaction, which Rivalta announced in 
the PoUclinko in 2910, is almost unknown to the Englislt speak- 
ing world. The first reaction can be easily performed by any 
laboratory technician. About 200 cc. of distUlcd water is placed 
in a conical beaker, and three drops of glacial acetic acid are 
added. After tiiorough mixing one or two drops of the fluid 
under examination arc placed in fliis weak acid solution. A 
distinct cloud will be observed in the fluid if the material is an 
e-xudate, whereas the reaction will be negative if the fluid is 
a transudate. Professor Rivalta proved that this phenomenon 
is due to the presence in an exudate of large amounts of globulin, 
which is absent in transudates. 

The second reaction has been introduced to give physicians a 
simple method of determining in serum and blood an index of 
antibody production, in both acute and chronic infectious proc- 
esses. It is performed by placing in a conical beaker 2(W cc. 
of distilled water and placing therein three drops of glacial acetic 
acid. In other containers the technician makes serial dilutions 
of blood serum and of whole blood from 1:200 to 1:2,000 in 
a weak alkaline solution of distilled water (distilled water 
100 cc., sodium carbonate saturated solution one drop). By 
performing liie reaction with varying dilutions of the [lalient’s 
scrum ranging from 1 : 200 to 1 : 2,000 one can get an approxi- 
mate quantitative idea of the antibody production taking place. 

The hcmoreaction and the scrorcaction of Rivalta seem to 
have been studied on a large number of patients in many chronic 
and acute infectious processes. From the monographs contained 
in this volume by Chiadini it seems that these reactions arc 
growing in popularity. Both reactions are simple and any 
laboratory technician can perform tlie test in a few minutes. 
It is noteworthy that a close parallcli.sm has been found lictwccn 
the quantitative reactions and the leukocytosis. Gironi presents 
also an important monograph showing th.it tlic reaction aiipears 
to be indicative of the amounts of antilo.xin present in the scrum. 
He lias immunized animals willi rscin and found th.it with the 
production of antiricin the reaction becomes iiositivc in higher 
and higher dilutions as the titer of antiricin increases. As the 
antibody titer begins to go down the reaction also coiilimies 
positive only in the lower sliluiions. It is to lie hojicd th.it 
clinical pathologists and biochemists will lie attracted to these 
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simple methods of obtaining a glimpse of the immunity reac- 
tion going on in the animal and in the patient. This method may 
supply to the clinician a prognostic sign of the highest value 
snd from .the monographs reviewed it appears that many great 
clinicians in Italy have actually found the seroreaction of unques- 
tionable merit in prognosis. 

To the chemist and biochemist, working in laboratories, 
devoted to the production of antitoxins and antiserums, this 
reaction supplies a reliable and inexpensive method of determin- 
ing the potency and also knowing when the animal under 
immunization has reached the highest level of antibody produc- 
tion and then proceed from this point to subject the serum to 
the quantitative methods of potency assay expressed in units 
per cubic centimeter. This would eliminate the necessity of 
costly and time consuming assays during the process of immuni- 
zation and would afford a simple inexpensive means of knowing, 
at intervals, in the process of immunization, how well the anti- 
toxin production was going on in the animal. 


Blood Grouos and Blood Transfusion. By Alexander S. tVlener, A.B., 
JI.D., Serologlst and Bacteriologist In the Office of the Chief Medical 
Examiner of New York City. Second edition. Cloth. Prlee, $5. Pfl. 
306, with 52 lllustraltons, Springfield, Bllnols, & Baltimore; Charles C. 
Thomas, 1939. 

This edition has been revised to include the advances in the 
knowledge and practice of blood grouping since the issue of the 
book in 1935. Transfusion and the medicolegal uses of blood 
group tests have received special consideration. The main topics 
of the contents are the four blood groups and their use in the 
selection of donors in transfusion, in anthropologic studies, in 
cases of disputed parentage and in the identification of stains. 
There are chapters also on the heredity and constitutional nature 
of blood groups ; on agglutinogens M and N, their heredity ; on 
subgroups A and AB ; on individual differences in animal blood, 
and on blood groups in relation to disease. Blood transfusion 
is discussed with respect to history, selection of donors, technic, 
indications and results. The book is a standard work in its 
field, which it covers competently and comprehensively. It will 
be of interest and value not only to those concerned with blood 
transfusion and with problems of parentage and identification but 
also to the immunologist, the geneticist and the anthropologist. 


Die Gonorrh8e der Frau: Eln Leilladen tDr die Praxis. Von Dr. 
KarlUeina Sommer, Marlnestatjsarzt z. Zt. Korom. an die UnlreraUats- 
Frauenklinlk Leipzig. Paper. Price. 8.50 marks. Pp. 185, with 47 
Illustrations. Leipzig: Georg Thleme, 1939, 

This monograph is well done and is nicely illustrated with 
both gross and microscopic plates. The subject is approached 
with an underlying study of the anatomy and physiology of the 
female generative tract. The subject of gonorrhea is taken up 
from the bacteriologic point of view before the discussion of 
the effects of the disease on the female. The disease in women 
is studied from the result on the lower and then on the upper 
tracts. Treatment is adequately covered, with mention being 
given to all used forms of treatment. Gonorrhea in pregnancy 
and the remote complications of the disease are also covered. 
For one who is especially interested in the subject this little 
book should be of great value. 


etudes neuroloolques. Huitleme s6rle. Par Georges Gulllaln, profes- 
scur dc Clinique des maladies du systeme nerveu.x J la Faculty de mfde- 
clne de Paris. Table g5n5rale des manures des "Etudes neurologluues" 
(series I i Till). Paper. Price, 90 francs. Pp. 419, with 72 Illustra- 
tions. Paris : Masson & Cle, 1939. 


Guillain, the author of the present collection of reprints, is a 
successor of Charcot, Dejerine and Jfarie as professor of neu- 
rologj- in the Faculty of jMedidne in the University of Paris 
and neurologic director of the Salpetriere. The present volume 
is the eighth of a series, all planned on the same principle, eacli 
containing a collection of reprints by Guillain which have been 
published elsewhere with a few exceptions. This book concludes 
with an index to all the eight volumes which have appeared 
The present volume is made in five parts. The first part wn- 
tains five articles dealing with the pathology of the brain The 
second part contains five articles on the peduncles.^ mouth and 
cerebellum. The third part contains only three articles on the 
spinal cord. The fourth deals with pathologi' ot the cr^ial and 
Spinal neiwes. and in it five subjects are discussed. The last 
=^ion U the largest, haring ten vaned reprints dealing with 
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such subjects as the clinical and biologic study of the care of 
acromegaly, a discussion of a case of milkman’s syndrome and 
a study of the labyrinth in Paget’s disease. All these papers 
are excellent and represent the best of French neurology. They 
are composed either of one thorough case history with the patho- 
logic changes observed or they present topics which arc illus- 
trated by a number of case histories. One of the papers is in 
^glish and carries with it a French translation. This paper 
is on radiculoneuritis with acellular hyperalbuminosis of the 
cerebrospinal fluid, which appeared in the Archives of Neurology 
and Psychiatry in November 1936. For those physicians who 
read French and who wish to be acquainted with a good sample 
of French neurology, this collection of reprints would be of 
great value. In fact, one can urge on the neurologist a thorough 
acquaintance with all the eight volumes of reprints in this series 
by Guillain. 

Lehrbuch der altgemelfien Pathologie und der pathofogtschen Anafomle, 
Ton H. KIbberl. Bearbeltet von Professor Dr. H. Haraperl, Prosektor 
am Palhologlschen Instltut der Dnlversltat Berlin (Cliariti-Kranken- 
haus). Twelfth edition. Paper. Price, 27 marks. Pp, 034, with 700 
IHusfratlons. Berlin; F. C. W. Togel, 1939. 

For this hurried and harried generation of medical students 
the name of Ribbert can have little significance; indeed, a pos- 
sible suggestion of antiquity implied in a twelfth edition would 
presumably deter rather than recommend perusal. But survival 
does at times indicate usefulness, and this new Ribbert, revised 
by Hamper!, is definitely a useful book. One might designate 
it a streamlined edition, if such a descriptive term is permissible 
in connection with so orthodox and orderly a subject as general 
pathology has become in the decades that have followed the 
exciting era of Virchow. The editions of Ribbert which were 
edited by Monckeberg and later by Sternberg more than main- 
tained the earlier traditions. The present text, while adhering 
to the original, has greatly amplified and broadened the point 
of view, so that it is quite abreast of modern trends and much 
has been added in illustrative material, which is in the main 
excellent in character and selection. Hamperl is primarily 
the morbid anatomist trained in the Viennese school; it is 
natural that it is form, rather than form plus function, that 
colors the book, but it would probably be asking too much in 
a textbook of pathology to reflect changes in clinical thought 
that are far in advance of the postmortem room and the histo- 
pathologic laboratory. Virchow himself was primarily the 
physiologist who taught pathologic anatomy, but with the course 
of time and the crystallization of departmental teaching the 
morbid anatomist can hardly be expected to teach pathology and 
to write textbooks that would treat of function rather than 
form. Of all modern textbooks one finds a consistent effort to 
do just that only in Tendeloo, and this book has never been 
popular in either continental or American schools. All of wnic i 
by no means detracts from the recognition of the c-xccllcn 
quality of the new edition, which presents general as well as 
special pathology in a well illustrated, well balanced and order y 
fashion. Attributes such as these have made the Ribbert an 
exemplary student textbook for several generations. _ But t tis, 
as a natural corollary, must exclude features which might ma c 
the book more useful for the clinician and the investigator. n 
interesting innovation is found in footnotes that give both Grcc ■ 
and Latin derivation of descriptive terms — in itself an intcrcs 
ing sidelight into the modern German educational system, a 
Ribbert's day a thorough grounding in the classics was s i 
obligatory. 

Gynecology: Medical and Surgical. By F. Brooke Bland. 1*^' 
F.A.C.S., Consulting Obstotricisn to the Jefferson Medical Collie ,, fries 
tal, Philadelphia. Assisted by Arthur First, M.D., Associate In onw 
the Jefferson ^tedlcal ColIe;je Hospital, Philadelphia. Third 
Cloth. Price, $8. Pp.- 843, with 445 Illustrations, PhlladelpUU: *• 

DaTls Company, 1939. 

According to the preface, the author has practiced gyoKolotO 
for more than thirty-five years. His book describes dtc 
principles and conservative methods resulting from tb'5 " 
experience. It is a good textbook, well proportioned, iuH 
accurate, but it has two obvious weaknesses. The first is Pro- 
lixity. At present a crisp factual style is preferred; the third 
edition has been rewritten but it is filled with the slow phraseol- 
ogy of the first (1924). The second weakness is the paucity of 
fact. Advantage has not been taken of the abundant litcrainre 
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of gj’necologic statistics. For example, gj'necologists agree that 
approximately 25 per cent of patients with carcinoma of the 
cervix in a well treated series will survive five years or more 
after treatment. On this subject the author says “The duration 
of life ... is longer in body than in cervical carcinoma." 
Nowadays such vagueness is unsatisfying. Facts are available; 
let us have them! The reader will find the literature nicely 
tabulated in a separate chapter of twenty-seven pages on referred 
reading. Illustrations are good and the color plates of normal 
and pathologic organs are superb. This volume will he more 
useful to undergraduates than to practitioners. 

Psycho-Dynamics of Chewing. By H, I/. Hollineworlh. Archives of 
Psychology, Ko. 239. Paper. Prtcc, $1.50. Pp. 90. Kew Tork: 
Columbia llDlversHy, 1939. 

By what appear to be adequate experiments on twenty 
human subjects, the author endeavors to explain the role of 
sustained mastication in the psychophysical economy of human 
activity. This mastication is not that of chewing a meal but 
chewing on gum or on indifferent substances when at rest or 
when busy with other mental or physical work. The several 
lines of experiments indicate clearly that such chewing results 
in a decrease of neuromuscular tension and most of the sub- 
jects reported that they actually felt more relaxed as a result 
of the chewing. The slight physical cost of the chewing 
process itself may thus result in economy by muscular relaxa- 
tion in the rest of the body. The author suggests that this 
relation between sustained chewing and relaxation is a carry 
over from the fact that, in civilized man at least, the mastica- 
tion in connection with eating is usually accompanied by 
sitting down and otherwise relaxing. This is an interesting 
and possibly significant study. One stenographer showed 
increased speed in typing while chewing. Another showed 
increased speed but decreased accuracy. In the main this 
work indicates that there may be more physiologic significance 
to the gum chewing habit of Americans than would appear 
on the surface. 


A Survey »t Hospital Services ami Fltvantes In the Philadelphia Area 
Dosed on Data Collected from 67 Philadelphia Hospitals for the Year 
(937. Sponsored by the Hospital Council of rhllodclplilo. Paper. Price, 
$1. Pp. 59. Plilladclphla, 1939. 

This report on the survey of hospital services and finances 
in the Philadelphia area is best summed up in its own state- 
ment of conclusions and recommendations, in which it is stated 
that the purpose is to describe the amounts and types of ser- 
vices rendered and that it was not intended to establish 
categorical conclusions or to set up a qualitative scale for 
measuring hospital service. It is stated, nevertheless, that the 
task of gathering the data would hardly be justified without 
some suggestions, and with tliis in mind the author makes 
fifteen suggestions looking toward the improvement of hospital 
service in the Philadelphia area. These conclusions and 
recommendations might apply to other areas as well. In fact, 
tlic whole report furnishes profitable reading for those inter- 
ested in hospital service for any given community. 


Obslotvltia Jiovmal. Peto Ptofcssoc Rout Briquet. Icntc calcCtiUco 
etc Cllnlca obsUtrlca c pucrlcuUura nco-nalal da Unlvcrsld.tde dc S. 
Paulo. Clotli. Pp. 53S, with 427 lllustrallono. Itlo dc Janeiro: Llvrarla 
Edllora Prcllas Bastos. 1939. 


This volume on normal obstetrics represents an outline o 
present day obstetric thought and teaching. Its content h 
limited to the problems of normal midwifery, so that thi: 
book should meet a real need in South American countries 
for which it was probably written. The general practitionci 
will find a wholesome presentation. The book opens with r 
cliaptcr on tire medical historical background of pregnanej- anc 
labor and ends with a chapter dealing with the newborn. Th' 
pliysiolocy and conduct of pregnancy and labor are describee 
and profusely illustr.atcd. There is a long chapter on multiple 
births and the problems which tliese entail. The book coulc 
be improved by a more detailed description of some of the 
major complications of pregnancy, sudt as intoion, lo.xcmii 
and hcmorrlugc. for these cannot be divorced from norma 
obstetrics. Many illustrations have been taken from Bumra’i 
textbook and Dc Lees Principles and Practice of Obstetrics 
llie qu.-i!ity of the illuslrations. the paper and the bindinf 
could lie greatly improved on. 


Physiology In Health and Disease. By Carl 3. Wiggers, JI.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology In the School of Stediclne of Western Reserve Unl- 
vetsUy. Cleveland, Ohio. Third edition. Cloth. Price, $9.50. Pp. 1,144, 
with 21S lUustrallons. Phllacielphia : Lea & Pcblger, 1939. 

The present edition is a great improvement over the first. A 
number of new illustrations have been added. The entire section 
on muscle has been rewritten and rearranged, as has also the 
second section on neurophysiolog)', so that both read much more 
smoothly. Despite the inclusion of new material, the total 
number of pages is slightly less than in the first edition but 
considerably greater than in the second edition. Despite the 
general improvement in composition, the subject matter appears 
to be still rather unbalanced. The number of pages in the sec- 
tion on neurophysiology has been increased, but in most of the 
other sections except the one on circulation the number has 
been reduced. This may perhaps be justifiable in most instances 
but certainly gastrointestinal physiology and metabolism deserve 
more balanced treatment in comparison to circulation. The 
illustrations are excellent. The author has maintained the policy 
of putting references in footnotes on the pages where used. This 
facilitates to some c.xtcnt the checking of references by readers. 
Instances of unusual and even incorrect word usage are rather 
more frequent than one expects in a scientific work of this 
caliber, e. g. “exorbitant” for “e.xccssivc” (p. 980). However, 
the subject matter is sound. 

Th» British Encyclopoedio of Medical Practico Including Medicine, 
Surgery, Obstetrics, Gynaecology and Other Special Suhlects. Under 
the General Editorship of Sir Humphry Rolleston, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
M.D. Volume XU: Tetanus to Yeilow Fever. Cloth. Price. $12, Up. 
672, with 48 Illustrations. Toronto & London: Buttcrivorth & Co„ Ltd.. 
1939. 

The latest volume of this notable series carries all of the 
conditions from “tetanus” through “yellow fever." This means, 
of course, such important subjects as the thymus, tonsils, toxi- 
cology, trachoma, tuberculosis, tumors, urine, uterus, vertigo, 
vitamins and whooping cough. Such distinguished names as 
those of Kenneth Walker, Manson Bahr, McCallan and Sir 
Leonard Rogers are an indication of the liigli quality of mate-- 
rial that this volume provides. It is quite up to the previous 
volumes in this excellent scries. 

Therapeullscbcs Taseheabuch der wichligsicn Krankhellen der warmei) 
LSnder: Eln kurier Ratgeber. Von Trot. Dr. V. MOhlens. DIvcMot dca 
Inslltuta fflr SchllTa- und TropcnkranklicKcn, Hamburg. l)oar(l.v. Price, 
2 marks. Pp. 73, wllh 1C Illustrations. Leipzig: Georg Thieme, 1939. 

This pocket handbook discusses the main clinical features, 
prevention and treatment of the principal tropical diseases. 
Discussions are so brief and sketcliy that one can scarcely 
credit its intended use for the medical profession. It is an 
example of oversimplification. 

Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Melhods: A Working Manual of 
Clinical Pathology. By James Campbell Todd, Pli.B., M.D.. ami Arthur 
Hawley Sanford. A.M., M.D., Professor of Clinical Pnlhology, Unlverslly 
of Jllnnesota (Tile Jtayo Foundation), Rochester. Xlntli edition. Cloth. 
Price, $6. Pp. S41. with 308 Illustrations. Philadelphia A London: W. H. 
Saunders Company, 1939. 

The revision of this book brings it abreast of the time, as 
far as this can be done with a standard textbook. Most 
notable additions are the new section on hematopoiesis and 
the methods for the Bodansky determination of phosphate and 
phosphatase, the Power and Wakefield sulfate nietliodi the 
hippuric acid test and scrum lipase, ascorbic acid, and sulHnil- 
amidc determinations. As it has always been, this book is a 
fine te.xfbook for laboratory technicians and should lie included 
in every laboratory no matter how small that laboratory 
may be. 

Ole GsnorrhSe In der Atlpeinelnpraxli. Von Profe-sor Dr. Paul 
Mulrer. lllrektor der Unlvcrall5ls-KI!nlk fOr Haul- und Gcsehlrelita- 
krankbclten In Hamburg. Paper. Price. S.tO marks. Pp. 123, ullli 10 
IRustratlono. Leipzig: Johann Ambroslu.s Barth. 1939, 

This small volume covers gonorrhea in Ixith the male and the 
female. Tlic subject is taken up from the Imcleriologic and 
clinical points of view and is well handled. Although meager 
in illustrations, the text is fairly complete. Particularly inter- 
esting is the section on treatment, in which hc.at and specific 
chemotherapy with sulfanilamide arc discu.ssed. In the section 
on infantile %-ulvovaginitis, mention is not made of estrogenic 
therapy. 
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Accident Insurance: Death Following Administration 
of Neoarsphenamine. — The defendant insurance company 
promised to pay to the beneficiary certain benefits if the death 
of the insured resulted from bodily injury effected solely through 
external, violent and accidental cause and not from physical or 
mental infirmity or illness or disease of any kind. The insured 
had syphilis and was receiving medical treatment consisting of 
alternate hypodermic injections of bismuth and neoarsphenamine. 
Following the fifth administration of the arsenical, administered 
about a month after the first, the insured suffered a violent 
reaction and died. The insurer refused to pay the beneficiary, 
^e beneficiary sued, the trial court directed a verdict for the 
insurer and the beneficiary appealed to the supreme court of 
New York, appellate division, first department. 

The quantity of neoarsphenamine injected had commenced 
with 0.3 Gm. and was gradually increased to 0.6 Gm. and had 
been administered in the customary manner and without 
untoward incident. The physicians called as witnesses for the 
beneficiary testified that unfavorable reactions to injections of 
neoarsphenamine occur very rarely, that the average risk of 
death is about one in 7,000 to 11,000 instances but that an 
unfavorable reaction to the drug is always a possibility. They 
stated that medical science has no way of anticipating which 
patient will be hypersensitive to the drug. These witnesses 
testified, too, that the existence of a syphilitic condition in the 
insured in no way contributed to his death, although it was 
because of the presence of that disease that the drug was admin- 
istered. In their opinion the death resulted directly and solely 
because of the treatment being received by the insured. 

To the court, it was clear that the death resulted from an 
accident within the meaning of the insurance policy. It has 
been held, the court pointed out, that if a fatal infection results 
from the use of a hypodermic needle the case is one of acci- 
dental death within the meaning of a similar insurance policy. 
The fact that the insured intentionally incurred the administra- 
tion of the drug did not preclude a finding that death occurred 
through accidental means. In the present case, the hypodermic 
needle did not introduce a germ or other foreign substance 
which caused infection; it merely introduced the drug sought 
to be injected. Death, however, occurred from the extremely 
rare circumstance that the insured had some physical peculiarity 
that made him hypersensitive to the neoarsphenamine. The 
predisposition to unfavorable results from neoarsphenamine did 
not constitute an infirmity or disease within the meaning of the 
policy. 

The judgment of the trial court was reversed and a new trial 
ordered. — Bcrkoii'its v. New York Life Ins. Co, (N. Y.), 10 
N. r. 5. (2d) 106. 


Optometery: Obtaining Money Under False Pretenses. 
— For a period of four years the accused drove a car for an 
optometrist and acted as a “flunky” for him, carrying his instru- 
ment case and generally helping him in his work. During these 
years the optometrist traveled extensively through southern 
Missouri. After the traveling optometrist quit that territory, 
the accused formed an association with one King, and the two 
went about examining eyes and prescribing glasses. During the 
course of their "practice” they examined the eyes of the Cooper 
family, consisting of the husband, the wife and a child. This 
family’ was induced to buy three pairs of spectacles for which 
the husband gave to the accused checks in the amount of §59.94. 
The spectacles were to be delivered within a few days but were 
in fact never delivered. The checks were cashed by the accused 
and thereafter he was convicted on a charge of obtaining moncy 
under false pretenses and appealed to the Supreme Court of 

^^Nehlier King nor the accused had licenses to practice medi- 
cine or optometm-. The state- introduced substantial evidence 
tending to prove that the accused stated to a number ot persons 
that he was a physician and had been practicing medicine m 


Springfield; that “Dr. King” had treated eyes and fitted glasses 
for many of his, the accused’s patients, and had always given 
satisfaction ; that he, the accused, and King had rented rooms 
at West Plains and were going to locate there and that if the 
glasses they sold were not satisfactory they would make adjust- 
ments. One witness and his wife testifying for the state said 
that they had bought spectacles from the accused and Iving and 
had paid them. The receipt given for this payment was signed 
by the accused as "Dr. B. H. Craft, 456 Market Street, Spring- 
field, Missouri.” Mrs. Cooper testified that when King was 
"pretentiously” examining her eyes he looked up at the accused 
and said “Doctor, haven’t I treated lots of your patients and 
always given satisfaction in fitting glasses?” and that the 
accused replied “You sure have.” The accused contended that 
he acted merely as a “flunky” for King, as he had done for the 
optometrist, and that King pretended to be an eye specialist but 
that he later found that “the highest ranking King ever obtained 
was that of a prizefighter.” The court, however, was apparently 
not impressed with the contentions of the accused and after 
examining the entire record found it free from error. The 
judgment of conviction was therefore affirmed. — S/a/e v. Craft 
(Mo.), 126 S. W. (2d) 177. 


Society Proceedings 


COmHGf MEET/NGS 

Academy of Physical Medicine, Richmond. Va., Apr. 24*26. Dr. Herman 
A. Osgood, 144 Commonwea/th Ave., Boston, Secretary. 

Alabama, Medical Association of the State of, Birmingham, Apr. 16*18. 

Dr. D. L. Cannon, 519 Dexter Ave., Montgomery, Secretary. , 
American Association for the Study of Goiter, Rochester, Minn., Apr. 

lS-17. Dr. W. Blair Mosser, 133 Biddle St., Kane, Pa., Secretary. 
American Association for the Study of Neoplastic Diseases, Louisville, 
Ky., Apr. 11*13. Dr. Eugene R. Whitmore, 2139 Wyoming Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D. C., Secretary. ^ 

American Association of Anatomists, Louisville, Ky., Mar. 20*22, Dr. 
E. R. Clark, Dept, of Anatomy, Univ. of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Secretary, 

American Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists, Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 21*22. Dr. Howard T. Karsner, 2085 Adelbcrt Rd., Cleveland, 
Secretary, . 

American Association of the History of Medicine, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 4*5. Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, 1900 East Monument St., Baltimore, 
Secretary. ^ ^ ^ t t t 

American College of Physicians, Cleveland, Apr. 1*5. Mr. E. K. Lo'^’^ianci, 
4200 pine St., Philadelphia, Executive Secretary. _ 

American Orthopedic Association, Kansas City, Mo., May 4-10. tin 
Ralph K. Ghormley, 110 Second Ave. S.W., Rochester, Mmii. 

American Pediatric Society, Skj'top, Pa., May 2*4. Dr. Hugh McCulloch, 
325 North Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Secretary. . r» TMi’n 

American Physiological Society, New Orleans, March i3*id. ur. ininp 
Bard, Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, S^rctary. 

American Society for Experimental Pathology, New Orleans, Marcn 

Dn Paul R. Cannon, Dept, of Pathology, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Secretary. , . ^ 

American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, a 
O rleans, March 13*16. Dr. G. Philip Grabfield, 319 Longivood A\c., 
Boston, Secretary. . <117 rir 

American Society of Biological Chemists, New Orleans, Apr. .* 

C. G. King, Dept, of Chemistry, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

American Surgical Association, St. Louts, May 1*3. Dr. Charles C. 

Mixter, 319 Longwood Ave., Boston, Secretary. v 

Arizona State Medical Association, Tucson, Apr. 18*20. Dr. J-csnc n* 
Kober, IS East Monroe St., Phoenix, Secretary. 

Arkansas Medical Society, Fort Smith, Apr. 15*17. Dr. W. R. Broo ♦ 
602 Garrison Ave., Fort Smith, Secretary*. nrl.-irn 

Federation of American Societies for Experimental 

Mar. 13-16. Dr. D. R. Hooker, 19 West Chase St.. Baltimore, 

Florida Medical Association, Tampa, Apr. 29-May 1. Dr. Shalcr Kicharii 
son. Ill West Adams St., Jacksonville, Secretary. n 

Georgia,* Medical Association of. Savannah, Apr. 23*26. Dr. hdgar 
Shanl^, 478 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Secretary. 

Zowa State Jfedical Society, Dcs itfoines, May 1*3. Dr. R. L. * 

3510 Sixth Ave., Des ^loines, Secretaiy. _ p T. 

Louisiana State Medical Society, New Orleans, Apr. 22*24. Dr. r* 
Talbot, 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans, Secretary. 

Maryland, jledical and Chirurgical Faculty of, BaUimore, App ^ 

Dr. Richard T. Shackelford, .1211 Cathedral St.. Baltimore, 

Minnesota State Medical Association, Rochester, Apr. 22*24. Dr. *• 


Souster, 493 LoiA'p' Jfedical Arts Building, St. Paul, Secretary. 
issouri State ^fedical Association. Joplin, Apr. 30-May 1. 
Bartelsmeyer, 634 North Grand iJlva.. St. Louis, Executive « 

* * laha, Apr. 22-25. Dr. K* ^* 


Nebraska State Medical Ass^iation, Omaha, Apr. . 

Adams, 416 Federal Securities Building, Lincoln, SecrrtapG n 

Northern Tri-State Medical Association, B.attlc Creek, Mich-. •''L", ‘ 
Dr. E. Benjamin Gillette, 320 ^Iichig3n St., Toledo, Ohio, “tj’ 
*acific Coast Surgical AfSociatim, ^Portlaml. Ore,, Apr. 3-6* Dr. * 



Southeastern Surgical Congre's. Birmingham, Ala.. M-ir. 11*13. Dr. 

Benjamin T. Bea«lej-. 701 Hart liuUding, Atlanta, Ga.. Secretary. 
Trtircssec State Mcflical Association. Chattanor<*a, Apr. 9-11. Dr. H. D* 
*^touIdcrs, 7C6 Church Sl. .VaihriBe. Secretary. 
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AMERICAN 

The Association library lends periodicals to members of the Association 
and to individual subscribers in continental United States and Canada 
for a period of three days. Three journals may be borrowed at a tim<u 
Periodicals are available from 1930 to date. Requests for issuM of 
earlier date cannot be filled. Requests should be accompanied by 
stamps to cover postage (6 cents if one and 18 cents if three periodicals 
are requested). Periodicals published by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation are not available for lending but can be supplied on purchase 
order. Reprints as a rule are the property of authors and can be 
obtained for permanent possession only from them. 

Titles marked with an asterisk (•) are abstracted below. 

American Journal of Psychiatry, New York 

96:S17-770 (Nov.) 1939. Partial Index 
Significance of Special Mental Tests for Diagnosis and Prognosis in 
Schizophrenia. K. Goldstein, New York. — p, 575. 

•Use of Metrazol in Treatment of Acute Alcoholism. L. L. Orenstcin, 
K. M. Bowman, Julia R. Kagan and W. Goldfarb, New York. — p. 589. 
•Psychoses Associated with Epilepsy. R, A. Clark and J. M. Lesko, 
Boston. — p. 595. 

Sensitivity. E. Kahn and Helen G. Richter, New Haven, Conn. — p. 609. 
Attitude of Neurologists, Psychiatrists and Psychologists Toward Psycho- 
analysis. A. Myerson, Boston. — p. 623. 

Nitrogen Inhalation Therapy for Schizophrenia: PTcltminar>* Report on 
Technic. F. A. D. Alexander and H. E. Himwich, Albany, N. Y. — 
p. 643. 

Physiologic Studies of Experimental Insulin and Metrazol Shock; 11. 
Vascular and Respiratory Responses During Metrazol Convulsions. 
D. W. Lougheed and G. E. Hall, Toronto.— p. 657. 

Results of Shock Therapy in Treatment of Affective Disorders. D. C. 
Wilson, University, Va. — p. 673. 

Comparative Study of Hypoglycemic Shock Treatment and Control Obser- 
vation in Schizophrenia. J. Nothin, C. E. Niles, F. J. DeNatale and 
G. Wittman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. — p. 681. 

Glucose and Insulin Tolerance: Relation to Insulin Shock Treatment. 

M. Kaplan and A. A. Low, Chicago.—p. 689. 
iMetrazol Reaction in Patients with Arterial Hypotension. Alexandra 
Adler, Boston, and Hosca W, McAdoo. Arlington, Mass. — p. 699. 
Suhclinical Pellagra-Psychotic Type— Treated Successfully with Cora- 
minc (Nicotinic Acid); Case. M. H. Weinberg, Pittsburgh.—p. 701. 
Psychiatric Aspects of Porencephaly. E. L. Bernstein, Arlington 
ilcights, Mass. — p. 723. 

Metrazol for Acute Alcoholism.— Orenstcin and his col- 
laborators treated two types of acute alcoholism with metrazol. 
One type consisted of a group of thirty-four patients who had 
a history and evidence of recent alcoholism and a clinical picture 
of acute disturbance, resistance and violence; the other group 
of si.’cteen patients had the same history as the first and deep 
coma or coma complicated by respiratory failure. Immediately 
after admission such patients were taken to the emergency room 
and were given intravenously 5 cc. of a 10 per cent solution 
of metrazol, the rate of injection being about thirty seconds for 
the 5 cc. This speed of injection failed to induce a general 
convulsion in the patients narcotized witli alcoliol. In some 
individuals, twitching of the face appeared. The authors refer 
to tills dose and time factor as a "subconvulsivc dose, ’’'that is 
the dose is large enough to stimulate the central nervous system 
notably but does not lead to a generalized seizure. Sedation and 
other treatment were ordered as indicated. A large number of 
the excited patients would quiet down in from two to ten minutes 
after the injection and no further special treatment would be 
necessary. Comatose patients frequently regained consciousness 
in from five to thirty minutes and were able to give an ade- 
quate admission history. Twenty-five of the thirty-four axeited 
patients improved within twenty minutes after the injection of 
metrazol, that is the acute sjTnptoms of excitement disappeared. 
Ten of the sixteen comatose patients improved within thirty 
minutes, that is they awakened within this time or there was a 
change in their respiratory function with a clearing of the 
cyanosis or other alarming signs. 

Psychoses Associated with Epilepsy Clark and Lesko 

st.itc that in one year twenty-two patients were admitted to the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital because of psvclioscs associated 
wall epileptic seizures not complicated by svp'liilis, brain tumor 
recent head injure- or other causes of c.xtcnsivc damage to the 
central nervous system. Fourteen of the patients had clouded 
states, three chronic psychoses, one deterioration with psvclioscs 
-T.!. if'"' disorder, and three could not be 

ctasMiirt. fhcir ages, on first becoming mentally ill, ranged 
Irom 1- to -<9 years. In all a considerable interval (from two 
to tone -li\ c years, average about fifteen years) elapsed between 
tlic onset of their seizures and their first attack of mental 


illness. Their family histories with one exception (a family 
historj' of epilepsy) were not remark-able. ()nly four other 
patients were known to have a parent with signs of nervous 
abnormality: two alcoholic, one depressed and one migrainous. 
Eleven patients had early cerebral damage although there were 
no residual neurologic signs. All patients had typical grand 
mal attacks without localizing features ; five also had petit mal 
attacks. The frequency of seizures \-aried greatly, one patient 
having only nine observed seizures in the previous si.x years, 
another having grand mal attacks up to seven times daily. The 
average was about once a month. Patients with clouded states 
had the condition from about half a day to thirty-five days, 
with an average of four and a half days for twenty -one episodes. 
Usually these states were preceded by one or more grand mal 
seizures. All the patients with clouded states were overactive 
at some time (from mere restlessness to extreme corabativencss 
and assaultiveness). Only two were stuporous for short periods. 
Speech and mood were variable. Delusions were manifested by 
twelve patients. Twelve had hallucinations, eleven of whom 
had delusions as well. Six had visions, including dead people, 
snakes, pigs, bugs, pigmy- men and various living people. Seven 
had auditory hallucinations, including voices, music and the 
sound of airplanes. There were no olfactory, tactile or gusta- 
tory- hallucinations. Of those who responded to questions, only 
two had unimpaired memories. The memories of others were 
better preserved for remote than for recent events. When 
orientation could be determined, it was poor in all but one case. 
Insight during attacks was absent in those with great over- 
activity- and disturbed moods, while in calmer patients insight 
was partially present. The degree of amnesia for the attack 
after recovco' was greatest when the most excitement prevailed 
during the psychosis and was least in the more elaborate, dream- 
like states. The clouded states were comparable to alcoholic 
intoxication. The neuropathologic processes underlying these 
conditions arc unk-nown. There is great need of research in 
this field. 

American Journal of Public Health, New York 

30: MIS (Jan.) 19.10 

The National Health Program: Present Status. A, Wolnian, Il.alllmorc 

— p. 1. 

The Physician s Part in Organireil Medical Care. H. Emerson, New 
York. — p. 9. 

Industrial Hygiene for the Smaller Plant. G. S, Everts, Philadelphia. 
— p. 17. 

•Study of Deaths from Farm Accidents in Alabama. J. N. 3).aker, Mont- 
gomery, Ala, — p. 22. 

School Health Education. W. H. Brown, Palo Alto. Calif.— p. 3S. 

Diilcrcntiation and Identification of Bacillary Incitants of Dysentery 
M. B. Coleman, Albany, N. Y. — p. 39. 

An Outbreak of Shiga Dysentery in Michigan, 1938. N. Bemcta Block 
and W. Ferguson, Lansing, yfich. — p. 43. 

Studies of Acule Diarrheal Diseases: HI. Infections Due to the "New- 
c-astle Dysentery Bacillus." A. V. Hardy, New York; j. Watt 
Albany. Ga.; M. H. Kolodny, New York, and Thelma DeCapito’, 
Albany, Ca. — p. S3. 

Studies of Toxicity of Basic Fuehsin for Certain Bacteria. Cassandra 
Ritter, Lawrence, Kan. — p. 59. 

The National Plumbing Laboratory. F. M. Dawson and A. A. Kalinske 
Iowa City. — p. 66. 

Comparative Efficiency of Endo, Lithium Cliloridc Endo, Desoxycbnlale 
Citrate and Bismuth Sulfite Mediums for Isolation of Ebcrlbclla 

Typhosa. Catherine R. Mayfield and Maud Gober, Jackson. Miss 

p. 69. 

Studies on Typhus Vaccine Prepared from Agar-Tissue Culture. S If 
Zia, K. H. Pang and P. Y. Liu, Peking. China.— p. 77. 

Deaths from Farm Accidents in Alabama.— Baker pre- 
sents data secured through accident questionnaires collected over 
seven years (1932-1938) by the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 
Every certificate of death filed in the Bureau of Vital Stalistic-s 
of the Alabama State Board of Health on which the medical 
certification gave an accidental cause of death was queried. Of 
309 deaths from farm industrial accidents recorded 180 deaths 
xvcrc of white persons and 123 of Negroes. Only eighteen ivcre 
women. Of the deaths -56 per cent occurred during the four 
summer months. About one third of the dc.itlis occurred 
instantly: one half within twenty-four hours and 78 [icr cent 
within one week. The iiilervai iKtwccn the time of the accident 
and death ranged from instant death to a maximum of 932 d.ayj. 
Of all known farming .activities, cutting and .lawing lumlicr was 
recorded once for every five farm industri.al de.iliis. In three 
out of four de.aths from thi.s activity a falling i.bjcct was the 
destroying agent; 79 per cent of these objects were /.ailing tree'. 
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Caring for animals was the cause of thirty-seven deaths. Four- 
teen of these deaths involved mules and in ten instances the 
animal kicked its victim to death. Plowing was the third activity 
in importance, resulting in thirty-one deaths, ten of which were 
from being struck by lightning. Eight were attributed to sun- 
stroke. Driving vehicles caused the death of twenty-two persons, 
three fourths of whom fell — fourteen from wagons and two from 
trucks. Clearing of land was the fifth activity of importance, 
resulting in seventeen deaths, more than three fourths of which 
were caused by burns. Of equal importance to the activity of 
clearing land was that of riding animals, which also resulted in 
seventeen deaths. Eleven of the deaths were caused by the rider 
becoming entangled in the harness and being dragged by mules. 
About one half of the deaths from riding animals were of young 
people (10 to 14 years of age). Almost all of the decedents in 
this category were less than 25 years of age. From 1933 to 
1938 inclusive there were 1,594 lives sacrificed by accidents in 
farm homes (deaths of persons residing on farms but not gain- 
fully employed at the time). Of these 960 were white persons 
and 634 were Negroes; 512 and 325 respectively were women. 
Only one fourth of the fatal home accidents occurred during the 
four summer months; 40 per cent of the home accidents occurred 
during four winter months (October-January), Just as in the 
case of farm industrial accidents, a large number of the decedents 
die shortly after the accident occurs. Playing comprised one 
out of five of all activities ending in death, and burns constituted 
the destructive agency in more than half of the deaths (115) 
which occurred while playing. Almost all of the victims were 
less than 5 years of age. Falls were the second most important 
agency of injury in the playing group. Of twenty-one gunshot 
deaths, fifteen were the result of some one playing other than 
the decedent. There were 185 deaths from accidents which 
occurred while walking. Falls accounted for 51.1 per cent of 
these deaths. Sleeping, the third most important (13.5 per cent) 
activity, was associated with 159 accidental deaths, 56 per cent 
of which were from suffocation. The agency of injury second 
in importance in this group was burns (burning buildings). 
Standing was associated with the death of 134 individuals. 
Standing before an open fire was the origin of fifty-nine of these 
deaths. Falls, the second agency of injury in importance, 
accounted for twenty-six deaths. Eating and drinking, the 
activity fifth in importance, terminated fatally for 120 persons, 
of which number ninety-five were attributed to poisoning. Food 
poisonings totaled forty-five. Of the fifty remaining deaths, 
twenty-three were from lye poisoning. Rat poison was charged 
with four deaths, kerosene with three. Twenty-four of the eat- 
ing deaths were from suffocation, fourteen of which were caused 
by foreign bodies. Falls from the sitting position caused nine- 
teen deaths. The taking of medicine resulted in twelve deaths. 
A "patent medicine" for the treatment of worms caused one 
death. In two instances oil of chenopodium was concerned. 
Forty-four fatalities were in homes in which tlie decedent lived 
alone or was alone at the time of the accident; sixteen were 
infants of 1 year or less; five infants crawled into open fires. 
Information on the prevention of farm accidents should be made 
available to all schools and to the farm group. 


Am. J. Syphilis, Gonorrhea and Ven. Dis., St. Louis 

84: 1-132 (J.in.) 1940 

Early Osteomyelitis: Report of Two Cases. U. J. Wile and 

D* G. Wclton, Ann Arbor, Mich. — p. 1. 

Lobelia as Sure Cure for Venereal Disease. Esther Louise Larsen, 
Washington, D. C. — p. 13. 

•Menstrua! Cycle and Blood Serologic Test for Syphilis. N. R. Ingraham 
Jr. and Verna R. Mayer, Philadelphi.i. — p. 23. 

Wasserroann Test: XVII. Effect of Antisyphilitic Drugs on Wasscr- 
mann Reaction. D. L. Belding, Boston.— p. 29. 

Gummatous Mastitis. A. L, Braunstcin and R. D. Woolsey, Baltimore. 
— -p. 43. 

Use of Prontylin in Scroresistant Syphilis. H. Pariser, Philadelphia. — 


P 4S 

ErniwUi Cutis -Xtedicamentosa; R^ort of Case Caused by Other pan 
AntisjThilitio Drug (Quicumphol). M. B. Suirberger and R. L. Baer, 
New York.- — p. 50. 


Menstrual Cycle and Serologic Test for Syphilis.— The 
occasional clinical observation that an apparently false posit.p 
blood serologic test for sj-philis can be obtained at about the 
time of menstruation has led Ingraham and Mayer to periorm 
292 separate tests on si.xty-six specimens of blood obtained from 
seventeen healthy young women. The blood samples svere 
studied on rarious days of the menstrual cycle. The results 


were uniformly negative throughout. The conclusion is tliat 
false positive serologic tests occurring during tlie menstrual 
cycle must result from a peculiarity of the individual or of the 
test and do not arise from any uniform blood changes occurring 
in all women. The incidence of occasional exceptional cases 
can be deduced only by studies of large groups of women. 

Annals of Surgery, Philadelphia 

111:1-160 (J.iu.) 1940 

•Vilamin C Studies on Surgic.al Patients. M. K. Bartlett, C. JI. Jones 
and Anna E. Ryan, Boston. — p. 1. 

Motor Functions of Stomach After Resection. S. F. Vitkin, Sverdlovsk, 
Soviet Union.- — p. 27. 

Subparietal Rupture of Intestine Due to Muscular Effort: Report of 
Two Cases. S. F. MacMillan, Schenectady, N. V. — p. 49. 

*Use of Sulfanilamide in Treatment of Peritonitis Associated with 
Appendicitis. I. S. Ravdiii, J, E. Rhoads and J. S. Lockwood, Phila- 
delphia. — p. S3. 

Mikulicz Procedure, with Special Reference to Late Results in Manage- 
ment of Carcinoma of Colon. H. Patterson and A. Wchh 7f., New 
York. — p. 64. 

Adaptation of Mikulicz Operation for Right Colon and Rectosigmoid. 

R. F. Carter, L. R. Slattery and R. C. Hahn, New York. — p. 80. 
Diagnostic Paracentesis in Suspected Intra-Abdominal Hemorrhage. 

C. C. Johnston, Lexington, Ky. — p. 93. 

Rectal Malformation: Case Report. G. W. Ault, Washington, D. C. 
— p. 96. 

Chronic Hypertension Produced by Carotid Sinus and Aortic-Dcpres’ior 
Nerve Section. S. J. G. Nowak, Boston. — p. 102. 

Pheochromocytoma: Case Report. E. C. Baumgarten and M. 0. Cantor, 
Detroit. — p. 132. 

Modified Form of Lumbar Sympathectomy for Denervating Blood Vessels 
of Leg and Foot: Anatomic Considerations: Preliminary Report. 
L. N. Atlas, Cleveland. — ^p. 117, 

•New Incision for Closed Space Infection (Felon) Involving Dishal 
Phalanx of Finger. J, J, Weiner, New York. — p. 126. 

Luxation of Extensor Tendons in Hand. F. H. Straus, Chicago. — p. 135. 
Method for Continuous Spinal Anesthesia: Preliminary Report. W. T. 
Lemmon, Philadelphia.— p. 141. 

Vitamin C and Surgery. — Bartlett and bis associates deter- 
mined the vitamin C content of the blood plasma of thirteen 
normal subjects and of 188 patients to be operated on. Tlic 
thirteen control subjects showed a blood plasma content vap’- 
iiig from 0.77 to 1.62 mg. per Iiundred cubic centimeters, with 
an average of 1.24 mg. Of the 188 patients on whom fasting 
determinations were made the average blood plasma level was 
0.43 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters, with a variation from 
zero to 1.89 mg. As a concentration below 0.5 mg. per hundred 
cubic centimeters was obtained in 126 of the patients, this may 
be considered definitely abnormal with respect to their vitamin C 
metabolism. To determine whether the type ol disease has a 
bearing on the degree of depletion the patients were divided into 
several groups, and also the vitamin C content, with its possible 
effect on the healing process, was determined postopcraliycl^ 
The authors feel that the consistent fall in the plasma vitamin C 
observed after operation cannot be accounted for entirely on the 
basis 'of decrease in vitamin C intake. Most of the patients 
studied were allowed fluids by mouth, including fresh fruit juice, 
immediately after operation, so that an adequate supply of vita- 
min C was available throughout the postoperative interval. The 
drop in the plasma vitamin C in several instances was far too 
abrupt to be accounted for on the basis of stan-ation alone, 
even if the diet after operation contained no vitamin C. The 
changes in contour observed in the clearance curves after opcr.v 
tion do not seem to be dependent on a decrease in vitamin C 
intake, the amount of parenteral fluid administered or the t)pe 
of anesthesia. There is some evidence which suggests that t ic 
magnitude of the surgical procedure is related to the extent an 
duration of the postoperative alteration in the curves. The 
genera! preoperative nutritional state and especially the degree 
of vitamin C depiction seems to be another important factor. 

If the preoperative nutrition is good and the vitamin C is no 
depleted the more c-xtensive surgical procedures cause a RSS 
marked change in the postoperative vitamin C clearance curves. 

A fall in the fasting plasma level of ascorbic acid occurs imme- 
diately after operation with a gradual return to the prcoperati'C 
level, and when an intravenous dose of 1,000 mg. of ascorbic 
acid is given it is removed from the blood stream more rapimj 
than before operation, possibly because of an increased need for 
this substance during the process of tissue repair and wound 
healing. Depiction of vitamin C is found in patients with a 
\-ariety of pathologic conditions. 

Sulfanilamide for Appendical Peritonitis. — In 1936 
Ravdin and his colleagues began to use sulfanilamide in spread- 
ing peritonitis associated with anitc appendical infections and 
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also when it was feared that a spreading infection might develop. 
A compilation of the mortality figures in 809 consecutive cases 
of acute appendicitis shows that the mortality has been reduced 
from 1.5 per cent of the 552 patients operated on presious to 
the use of sulfanilamide to 0.4 per cent of the following 257. 
The improvement, they believe, can be attributed only to the 
employment of sulfanilamide, as no other known factor was 
changed, A number of patients with extensive peritoneal infec- 
tion secondary to appendicitis recovered with much less reaction 
than would have been predicted on the basis of experience with 
the first 552 cases. All the available evidence indicates that 
the peritoneum is a favorable site for the action of sulfanilamide. 
It appears that the character of the lesion is more important 
than the specificity of the organism in determinit^ the effective- 
ness of the drug. No instance of intestinal obstruction due to 
adhesions has been encountered since suction drainage of the 
stomach has been employed. 

New Incision for Infections Involving Fingertips. — 
Weiner describes a new incision for closed space infections 
which appears to eliminate the objectionable features of other 
incisions. Under gas-oxygen anesthesia the nail is detached 
from the skin, nail bed and matrix. An inverted U shaped 
incision is made close to the tuft of the bone and part of the 
shaft of the distal phalanx. The perpendicular fibers are cut 
close to the bone. The pulp is retracted and the closed space 
is entered. The abscess (felon) is found lying just anterior 
to the distal phalanx. The mushroom portion of bone is care- 
fully examined for evidences of osteomyelitis and if signs of 
softening are present the. tuft is removed. The abscess cavity 
is emptied and the necrotic tissue in the anterior space, if 
present, is cut away and iodoform gauze is packed into the 
cavity. Wet dressings of boric acid are applied. The patient 
is instructed to soak the finger in hot boric acid solution every 
two hours for twenty minutes. The pacldng is removed in 
forty-eight hours. The author states that the advantages of 
the incision are that the bone is brought closer to the surface 
and less soft tissue has to be cut through, early osteomyelitis 
can be detected long before a roentgenogram reveals such 
destruction, adequate drainage is obtained, the wound heals in a 
shorter time, if a sequestrum forms it can be easily e.\truded, 
scarring is absent as the nail regenerates and covers the scar, 
and sensation is unimpaired. 


Archives of Internal Medicine, Chicago 

65! 3-220 (Jan.) 19-)0 

•Treatment of Jfnitiple Sclerosis with Nicotinic Acid and Vitamin Bi: 

Preliminary Report. >3. T. Moore. Philadelphia. — p. 1. 

Eifcct of Rcticulocytogcnic Principle in Urine in Treatment of Per- 
nicious Anemia. G. E. tVakerlin, Chicago, — p. 21. 

Disseminated Eupus Erythematosus: Cutaneous Manifestation of Sys- 
temic Disease (Libman-Sacks) : Report of Case. A. M. Ginrlcr and 
T. T. Fox, Kew York.— p, 2G, 

Prim.ary Sarcoma of Pericardium: Report of Case. R. L, Parker, A. H. 

Baggenstoss and T. J. Dry, Rochester, Minn. — p, 51. 

Evaluation of Therapy in Myasthenia Gravis. N. S. Schieiinger, Phila* 
dclphia. — p. 60. 

•Atrophic Gastritis: Ga.stroscopic Studies on Effects of Liver and Iron 
Therapy: Preliminary Report. R. Schindler, J. B. Kirsner and IV. I*. 
^_P.almcr, Chicago.— p. 78. 

•Vitamin A Deficiency in Diabetes MeUitus. J. G. Braicr and A. C. 
Curtis. Ann Arbor. Micb. — p. 90. 

Syndrome of Pseudobulbar Palsy: Anatomic and Physiologic Analysis, 
O. R. Langworthy and F. IL Ilesser, Baltimore. — p, 106. 

Pi - ■ " ' ' ” ' 'ngestion of Sedormid (Allylisopropyl- 

Observ-ations and Report of Case. 
■ _ lacher, San Francisco. — p. 122. 

•Epidemic Disease of Respiratory Tract, H. A, Reimann and W, P. 
Havens, Philadelphia. — p. 138. 

Effect of Renal Retention of Vitamin C on Saturation Tests: Formula 
for Compensation of This Factor of Error. J. B. Ludden and 1. 
Wright, New York. — p. 151. 

Fever in Congestive Heart Failure. Dera Kinsey and P. D. White, 
Boston. — p. 163. 

Bas.al Secretion of Digestive Enzymes in Old Age. J. Meyer, E. Spier 
and F. Ncuwclt, Chicago, — p, I7I. ' 

Oinic.nl Studies in Circulatory Adjuslmenls: VL Phvsiologic Relation 
Between Posture and Cardiac Output. A. A. Goldbloom, M. L. 
Kramer and A- Licbcrson, with technical assistance of P, K, Roht 
Nfiv J ofk.— -p. 2/5. * 

Allero-: Review of Literature of 1939. F. .M. Rackemann, Boston.— 


Nicotinic Acid and Vitamin B, for Multiple Sclerosis. 
Mwrc reports five cases of advanced multiple sclerosis in 
Tc AcrapJ- was used, in the first rase on Feb. 

Is, IPoS, and hss been used almost continuously, with a few 
interruptions, until the time of writing. Until June 1938 the 


nicotinic acid was given intramuscularly (from 60 to 120 mg. in 
10 cc. of sterile physiologic solution of sodium cWoride) on 
alternate week days. After June 4, 1938, the drug was ^ven 
intramuscularly exclusively, in doses varying from 80 to 140 mg., 
two or three times a week, depending on tlie patient's reaction. 
At this time the use of vitamin Bi (thiamin chloride) was begun 
and 3.32 mg. (1,000 international units) was administered intra- 
venously at the height of the cutaneous iD-peremia. After July 
18, 10 cc. of nicotinic acid and thiamin chloride combined in 
solution with sterile distilled water was injected intramuscularly 
into the buttocks, each cubic centimeter containing 12 mg. of 
nicotinic acid and 3.32 mg. of thiamin cliloride. The solution 
was heated to about 110 F. and drawn into a warm syringe 
barrel immediately before injection ; otherwise the characteristic 
flushing of the skin and body warmth did not occur. Prior to 
the use of nicotinic acid and vitamin Bi the five patients received 
various treatments. Only hyperpyrexia appeared to produce a 
temporary improvement in most instances, except in case 5, in 
which the condition was made worse. The beneficial effects of 
vasodilatation and increased blood flow achieved by fever therapy 
and sympathectomy could be obtained with nicotinic acid with- 
out the dangers incident to these methods. Improvement fol- 
lowed the parenteral use of nicotinic acid and vitamin Bi in tlie 
five rases of multiple sclerosis. Nicotinic acid produces vaso- 
dilatation and increased blood flow in the brain and spinal cord. 
The rise of cerebrospinal fluid pressure, as observed in cases 1 
and 4, following the injection of nicotinic acid and, coming on 
coincidentally with the subjective feeling of warmth and the 
objective appearance of flushing of the skin, was presumptive 
evidence of vasodilatation within the brain. The e.xposcd brain 
and cervicothoracic portion of the cord of the cat showed vaso- 
dilatation both visually and photographically after the intramus- 
cular injection of nicotinic acid; this was most evident at the 
height of “pinking” of the cat’s tongue and dental mucous mem- 
brane. When nicotinic acid-vitamin Bi therapy was discontinued 
for any length of time, incapacitating spasticity and incoordina- 
tion returned in every case. These symptoms were ameliorated 
within several days, or at most a fortnight, on restitution of 
treatment. To date untoward effects of prolonged treatment 
with nicotinic acid and vitamin Bi liave not been encountered, 
and laboratory and electrocardiographic studies have not shown 
evidence of harmful effects. Complete remissions have not been 
achieved. On the other hand, these cases were instances of 
advanced multiple sclerosis in which many forms of therapy 
had been used without appreciably arresting flic progress of the 
disease. After treatment with nicotinic acid and thiamin chloride 
every patient noticed improvement in bodily movements and in 
walking; Patient 2 has been restored to her aptitude at the 
piano and has lost the annoying paresthesias. Patient 4 is now 
able to stand and has overcome much of his extreme spasticity. 
Patient 5 is no longer bedridden; he can move his Icg.s and 
stand while assisted and use his arms, which were previously 
powerless, for purposes of dressing and eating. What effect 
nicotinic acid-vitamin Bi therapy may have in cases of early 
multiple sclerosis is still to be determined. 

Effect of Liver and Iron Therapy on Atrophic Gas- 
tritis.-— Schindler and his associates employed substitution tlicr- 
apy (liver and iron) in eight cases of atrophic gastritis not 
associated with pernicious anemia, combined cord degeneration, 
sprue or pellagra. Only cases were chosen in which the gastro- 
scopic appearance was marked and in which repeated gastro- 
scopic examinations were possible. The developments in case 1, 
a case of untreated atrophic gastritis, arc reported as control 
observations. Cases 2, 3 and 4 are instances of severe atrophic 
gastritis in which substitution therapy was unsuccessful. In 
cases 5, 6, 7 and 8 liver tlicrapy led to the apparent regeneration 
of the gastric mucosa. In case 9 liver therapy was unsuccessful, 
while treatment with iron was followed by mucosa! regeneration. 
In rase 1, not treated by substitution therapy, gastroscopic check 
eight months after the initial gastroscopic c.vamination showed 
no essential change in the mucosa, although clinical improvement 
occurred with a bland diet and sedatives. In rase 5 spect.aailar 
improvement of extensive atrophic gastritis followed the first 
course of liver therapy, although slight areas of atrophy Mill 
were visible, Tlic original picture reappeared after liver therapy 
was discontinued. There svas no improvemen! aficr a focond 
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course of therapy. Further study is required to evaluate its 
effectiveness. The case is of interest because free hydrochloric 
acid appeared after liver therapy, perhaps suggesting a true 
regeneration of functionally active glandular structures in the 
stomach, even though the improvement was temporary. Case 6 
is the first instance of marked atrophic gastritis in which an 
apparent improvement was observed following liver therapy. 
The significance of the therapeutic result was further emphasized 
by the reappearance of the typical gastroscopic signs of atrophic 
gastritis after the patient discontinued treatment. Spontaneous 
improvement of severe atrophic gastritis was observed in case 7. 
Three gastroscopic e.xaminations before the institution of liver 
therapy showed no improvement in this case and serve as control 
observations. The sudden disappearance of the atrophy follow- 
ing a brief period of liver therapy suggests a specific therapeutic 
result. A definite improvement of the atrophic gastritis in case 8 
followed liver therapy. The case demonstrates that free hydro- 
chloric acid may be present despite extensive atrophy of the 
gastric mucosa. In case 9 apparent healing of the atrophic gas- 
tritis associated with hypochromic anemia followed iron therapy. 
Apparent healing of atrophic gastritis following iron therapy 
has been described by Chevallier and Moutier and by Schiff 
and Goodman. This is the first case in which the authors have 
made the same observation. It is impossible at present to say 
whether or not the apparent regeneration of the gastric mucosa 
is genuine, i. e. due to the formation of new glands. Microscopic 
studies are necessary to solve this question. Substitution ther- 
apy, such as the administration of liver, iron or vitamins, is 
justified in the treatment of atrophic gastritis as an approach 
to clarifying the nature and pathogenesis of this condition. 
However, control studies, prolonged observation and competent 
interpretation of the changes are necessary before evaluation of 
such therapy is possible. 

Vitamin A Deficiency in Diabetes Mellitus.— Brazer and 
Curtis observed twenty patients with juvenile diabetes mellitus 
and found that all of them had poor light adaptation by the 
Frober-Faybor biophotometer. Three of the group were sub- 
jectively aware of night blindness and nine showed cutaneous 
changes compatible with vitamin A deficiency. The daily admin- 
istration of 60,000 U. S. P. units of vitamin A, in the form of 
crystalline carotene dissolved in vegetable oil, for as long as 
fourteen days did not affect the light adaptation of the patients. 
The daily administration of 60,000 U. S. P. units of vitamin A, 
in the form of concentrated fish liver oils, caused the patients’ 
light adaptation to return to normal or nearly normal in from 
three to twenty-one days. The cause of poor light adaptation 
in patients with juvenile diabetes mellitus appears to be an 
inability to convert carotene to vitamin A. 

Epidemic Disease of Respiratory Tract. — Reimann and 
Havens state that in the spring of 1938 eight cases of a severe 
form of atypical pneumonia were studied at the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College Hospital; further cases occurred among the hospital 
personnel in August, November and December. Epidemics of 
similar disease were observed in Ohio, Delaware, Oregon, New 


York, Minnesota, Missouri and elsewhere. In January 1939 an 
epidemic of a mild disease of the respiratory tract began in 
Philadelphia, which reached widespread proportions in February. 
Similar outbreaks, with a high morbidity rate, were reported 
from New York, Minnesota, Illinois, England, France and 
elsewhere at about the same time. The authors limited their 
observations chiefly to the interns, nurses and medical students 


comprising a group of 813 persons, of whom d07 were ill pre- 
sumably of the same disease. The authors believe that the 
incubation period is perhaps one or two days, but others have 
suggested that it is two weeks. The disease was primarily an 
inflammation of the mucous membranes of the respiratory tract, 
usually of the nose, pharj-nx and larymx, occasionally including 
the trachea and bronchi, and in a few cases the bronchioles and 
lungs. Constitutional symptoms were usually in proportion to 
the extent and intensity of the mucosal inflammation. The 
clinical course was rcmark-ably uniform in most rases, differing 
chieflv in degree of severity. Nasopharj-ngolaryngUis was present 
in SS’per cent of the cases, tracheobronchitis m 6 per cent and 
trachcobronchopneumonia in addition in 6 per cent. In most o 
the cases of severe illness the lungs were prcsumabl> 
bv the infectious agent suspected, without the agency of the 
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usual varieties of bacteria. There were no serious complications, 
and all the patients recovered. The disease resembles epidemic 
influenza in many respects but is caused by a different agent. 
The disease should perhaps be given a temporary general name 
such as grip (as dissociated from true influenza) until the etio- 
logic agent is discovered. Many features of the disease, such as 
its epidemiology, the close resemblance to other diseases known 
to be caused by filtrable viruses, the normal leukocyte count 
and the absence of evident causative bacteria, suggest to the 
authors that a filtrable virus is the cause. 

California and Western Medicine, San Francisco 

63:1-50 (Jan.) 1940 

N.ational Department of Health Proposed in 1871 by Thomas M. Logan, 
M.D., of California. W. M. Dickie, San Francisco. — p. 6. 

•Alcohol Tolerance: Its Importance in Relation to Chemic.al Tests for 
Drunkenness. H. \V. Newman, San Francisco.— -p, 9. 

Alcoholism: Its Psychiatric Treatment. J. L. Henderson, Compton.— 

p. 11. 

Malignant Melanoma: Statistical and Pathologic Review of Thirty- 
Five Cases, L. R. Taussig and Frances A. Torrey, San Francisco. — 
p. 15. 

Endometrium in Menstrual Disturbances of Climacteric. Gertrude Flint 
Jones, San Francisco. — p. 18. 

Spinal Anesthesia. L. L. Stanley, San Quentin. — p. 20. 

Refrigerated Cartilage Isografts: . Their Source, Storage and Use. 

G. B. O’Connor, San Francisco. — p. 21. 

Quantitative Methods in Diagnosis of Brain Tumors. W. T. Grant, 
Los Angeles. — p. 23. 

Venereal Lymphogranuloma: Public Health Aspects. J. C. Geiger and 
C. Mathewson Jr., San Francisco. — p. 25. 

Benjamin Franklin Keene. G. P. Jones, San Francisco. — p. 27. 

Alcohol Tolerance. — Newman has endeavored to determine 
whether there is enough individual tolerance to alcohol to affect 
the validity of blood-alcohol concentration tests. Accepting as 
a hypothesis that acquired tolerance did occur, the mechanism 
which might bring it about was determined. A series of dogs 
was given a test dose of alcohol — first gastrically and after an 
interval of a few days intravenously. A period of thirteen 
months was then allowed to elapse, during which time the 
animals had as their only supply of fluid a 10 per cent solution 
of alcohol. They drank daily on an average about 7 cc. of 
alcohol per kilogram of body weight; the equivalent for a man 
of average weight would be about a quart of whisky daily. At 
the end of this time the test dose of alcohol was repeated and 
the curves of blood-alcohol concentration were found to coincide 
with those obtained before habituation. It is concluded that any 
tolerance developed by the dogs was not due to either decreased 
absorption or increased rate of metabolism of alcohol. To deter- 
mine if tolerance actually did develop with habituation a fresh 
group of animals was subjected to the test dose of alcohol and 
not only the blood-alcohol concentration but also the neuro- 
muscular behavior was observed during the period of intoxica- 
tion. This was judged in nine purely arbitrary degrees. There 
was a certain divergence in the behavior of the individual dogs 
at the same blood-alcohol levels, indicating some degree of dif- 
ference in inherent tolerance to alcohol. The period of habitua- 
tion was then begun. It had previously been observed that the 
animals, when given free access to the alcohol solution during 
the twenty-four hours of the day, soon learned to drink only a 
little at a time and so never became very drunk. This was 
remedied by placing the alcohol solution in the cages for only a 
short period twice a day, with the result that the dogs became 
very drunk twice a day, while imbibing almost the same daily 
dose as the previous group. At the end of ninety-seven days 
they were subjected to the same procedure after the test dose 
as before. The rate of alcohol metabolism did not show a sig- 
nificant variation from that shown before habituation, but 1'"^ 
degree of drunkenness at a given biood-alcoho! level showed a 
consistent and marked decrease after habituation. The results 
between the abstinent and habituated animals indicate a clearcu 
acquired tolerance of all animals. That this tolerance is not 
permanent was demonstrated by its loss after seven months o 
abstinence. Thus, it is demonstrated that not only do dogs show 
an individual variation in tolerance to alcohol but the tolerance 
can be increased by habituation and again decreased after 
abstinence. If these results with dogs could lie applied to the 
same problem in man, it is apparent that the same blood-alcohol 
concentration need not indicate the same degree of intoxication 
in one indiridual as in another, or even in the same individual 
should he change his drinking habits. 
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Endocrittology, Los Angeles 

26:1-188 (Jan.) 1940. Partial Index 
•Acromegaly and Diabetes MelUtus. C. Coggcshall and H. F* Root, 
Boston. — p. 1. 

•Comparative Study of Metabolic Effects of Testosterone Propionate in 
Normal Men and Women and in Eunuchoidism. A. T. Kenyon, 
Kathrj'n Knowlton, Irene Sandiford, F. C. Koch and Gertrude Lotwtn, 
Chicago. — ^p. 26. 

•Observations on Continued Use of Male Sex Hormone Over Long Periods 
of Time. J. Eidelsberg and E. A. Omstein, New York. — p. 46. 
•Mechanism of Estrin Therapy in Relief of Dysmenorrhea. S. H. Sturgis 
and F. Albright, Boston. — p. 68. 

Relation of Hyperemia to Action of Estrin. O. Hechter, M. Lev and 
S. Soskin, Chicago. — p. 73. 

Potency of Certain Commercial Hormone Preparations: Second Study. 
F. E. D* Amour, Denver. — ^p. 88. 

Biologic Potency of International Standard Chorionic Gonadotropin. 

F. E. D’Araour and Marie C. D'Araour, Denver. — p, 93. 

Relationship Between Thymus and Sexual Organs, H. Chiodi, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. — p. 107. 

Output of Protein Metabolism Hormone of Pituitary Anterior Lobe. 
K. E. Paschkis, Philadelphia, and Annie Schwoner, Vienna, Germany, 
—p. 117. 

Autonomic Control of Thyroid Secretion. H. B. Fnedgood and W. B. 
Cannon, Boston. — p. 142. 

Acromegaly and Diabetes Mellitus.—Coggeshall and Root 
discuss the occurrence of twenty-six cases of diabetes among 153 
acromegalic patients, evidences of hyperpituitarism with exces- 
sive height in three patients among diabetic patients, three frank 
cases of acromegaly and three of gigantism. The average inter- 
val between the onset of acromegaly in the twenty-six diabetic 
and the three patients with hyperthyroidism and that of diabetes 
was 9.2 years. A constitutional or hereditary predisposition to 
diabetes encountered in acromegaly is suggested by the existence 
of hereditary or familial diabetes in six of the twenty-nine cases, 
or 21 per cent, whereas among the relatives of the 127 cases of 
acromegaly without known diabetes only 2 per cent had diabetes. 
The obesity of 113 patients with acromegaly resembled that of 
diabetic patients in that 73 per cent of the acromegalic patients 
had been from 10 to 70 per cent above standard weight. Absence 
of the specific dynamic action of protein was observed in one 
case of acute hyperpituitarism at the beginning of a period of 
diabetic treatment; a subsequent test after treatment showed a 
normal specific dynamic action. During this period the basal 
metabolism fell from -f 34 to -f- 1 per cent. Comparison was 
made of the weights of organs at necropsy between groups of 
patients with acromegaly, diabetes, combined acromegaly and 
diabetes and Simmonds’ disease. Splancbnomegaly occurred 
only in the presence of acromegaly. Its absence in cases of 
ordinary diabetes argues against tlie possibility that persistent 
hyperpituitarism caused the diabetes. The possibility that a 
brief period of acute liyperpituitarism could produce permanent 
damage to the islands of Langerhans without splancbnomegaly 
remains. However, diabetes did not develop in four cases of 
fugitive acromegaly due to mixed tumors of the pituitary. At 
necropsy of fifty diabetic patients variations in the size of the 
pancreas were not associated with variations in the weight of 
other internal organs, such as was shown at necropsies of 
patients witli acromegaly and Simmonds' disease. The clinical 
character of the diabetes associated witli acromegaly docs not 
show any greater variation in severity, resistance to insulin and 
duration of life than is seen in a large group of diabetic patients 
without acromegaly. An inconsistency between a blood sugar 
curve indicating insulin insensitivity and the fact that the patient 
had repeated insulin reactions was observed. The usual com- 
plications of diabetes including pyogenic infections, arteriosclero- 
sis with gangrene and coronary atherosclerosis occurred. Coma 
may develop in cases of acromegaly with diabetes and therefore 
the same careful adjustment of diet and insulin is required as 
in cases of diabetes of similar severity without acromegaly. In 
ccrtaiit mild cases of acromegaly and diabetes excessive" poly- 
phagia without loss of weight or development of acidosis resem- 
bled the diabetes produced by Young by the injection of anterior 
pituitary extract. His dcmon.stration that degeneration of the 
islands of Langerhans and chronic diabetes can be produced in 
the dog by injection of large amounts of crude anterior pituitary 
extract of the cow provides a new method of studying the pos- 
sible production of such changes in the human being with dia- 
betes by such a diabetogenic substance. 

Metabolic Effects of Testosterone Propionate.— Kenvon 
and Ins co-workers report furtiicr studies on the metabiilic 
cticcts 01 testo.steronc propionate on cunuehoidi.sm and compare 
t icsc cliccts with those obtained in two norma! men and two 


normal women. The effect of testosterone by inunction on a 
eunuchoid was also studied. The results confirm their previous 
observations : that intramuscular injection, once or twice a day, 
of 25 mg. of testosterone propionate to a eunuchoid reduced the 
urinary excretion of nitrogen, sodium, potassium and chloride. 
A gain in weight was observed, due largely to water held in 
association with the salts and protein retained. A reduction in 
the urinary excretion of inorganic pliosphorus accompanied that 
of the other constituents. During recovery sodium, chloride and 
w-ater were rapidly lost from the bods’, inorganic phosphorus 
and potassium less rapidly and less completely, while stored 
m'trogen was retained in great part for weeks. The two normal 
young men responded like the eunuchoids, except that the 
0.03 Gm. of nitrogen retained daily per kilogram of weight, 
during the period of maximal effect, was half that of the 
eunuchoids. One normal young woman responded essentially as 
the eunuchoids and the normal men. The other woman showed 
a definite reduction in the urinary excretion of inorganic phos- 
phorus but otherwise distinctly less evidence of a testosterone 
propionate effect. The reasons for the differences between the 
women are not clear. The concentrations of urea and non- 
protein nitrogen of the blood were definitely reduced by such 
treatment, while those of hemoglobin, plasma proteins and scrum 
sodium, potassium and chloride were unaffected. The reduc- 
tions in urinary electrolyte excretion in the eunuchoid were 
unaccompanied by changes in urinary ammonia, hydrogen ion 
concentration, bicarbonate or concentration of titratable acid. 
Creatine excretion in the eunuchoid, intensified by ingestion of 
creatine, was substantially reduced by the androgen and increased 
during recovery. The daily percutaneous administration of 25 
and 50 mg. of testosterone ointment to a eunuchoid produced 
diminution in the urinary excretion of nitrogen. The basal 
metabolic rate, fasting respiratory quotient, pulse rate and blood 
pressure of the normal subjects were not conspicuously affected 
by testosterone propionate. The basal metabolic rate of the 
eunuchoid was probably slightly increased; the pulse rate am! 
blood pressure were unaffected. The 102,7 to 252.2 Gm. of 
protein estimated as retained by these subjects is not accounted 
for by increases in the bulk of genital tissues and represents 
deposit of new material elsewhere in the body. This together 
with the reduction in the urinary c.vcrction "of inorganic phos- 
phorus, potassium and creatine points to a somatotropic influence 
of androgens and provides a clue to the explanation of unusual 
body growth accompanying precocious puberty. 

Continued Use of Testosterone Propionate.— Eidelsberg 
and Ornstcin cite the effects of the continued administration of 
testosterone propionate to four hypogonad males. On several 
occasions the erections have been too numerous and libido too 
pronounced. However, decreasing the dose or frequency of 
injection soon overcame this. Symptoms and signs of mascu- 
linity have been proportionately improved. Improvement in 
general well being and strength was most marked. The mental 
response and improvement in outlook were excellent. It is the 
authors' impression after using about 20,000 mg, of the prepara- 
tion for the four subjects that as yet no real dangers have made 
their appearance. Several patients have been administering the 
material to themselves for about one year. It appears that the 
average weekly maintenance dose may be between 50 and 75 mg., 
sometimes more or less. The required dose apparently will vary 
from one patient to another. It seems that the response of the 
patients with simpler involvement, such as castrates or cumiclis, 
who were more or less normal originally, may be better than 
that of other patients, especially if treatment is not delayed too 
long after the pathologic condition appears. Patients with 
pituitary disorder (hypopituitarism, infantilism, Lorain-Lcvi 
syndrome, Frohlich’s syndrome) will respond better than the 
older patients from 20 to 30 or more years of age. Occasionally 
treatment may lx: discontinued without regression, hut usually 
it must be continued, just as with other endocrine replacement 
therapy. The potential dangers of unrestricted sale and con- 
sequent indiscriminate use become apparent to all in!crc.s(c<l in 
the problem. Three of the four patients have since Ikcii s\ih- 
jeeted to sulxrulancous implantation of pure testosterone t.ahlets. 
In each instance the full and dramatic effects of the lestosier<ine 
propionate, as evidenced by the previous injcctionc, v.crc m.iiri- 
tained. 
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Estrogen and Dysmenorrhea.— Sturgis and Albright used 
estradiol benzoate (progynon B), 1 cc. of which contained 
1.7 mg. (10,000 rat units) of the substance, in the treatment of 
twenty-five cases of severe dysmenorrhea. The dose was injected 
intramuscularly every third day. A course of treatment con- 
sisted of from three to fourteen injections. The immediate 
result of a series of such injections depended entirely on how 
soon in the menstrual cycle the injections were started. If the 
first of a series of from six to ten or twelve injections was 
given within the first week after the onset of the menses, the 
next period was invariably free from uterine cramps. If the 
series was not started until two weeks after the onset of 
the previous flow, there was no change in the pains during the 
subsequent menstruation. Although a completely cramp-free 
period followed a course of treatment if started early enough 
in the cycle, the next menses, when no estrogen had been given, 
was as painful as ever. Endometrial biopsies have furnished 
evidence that the immediate relief from estrogen treatment 
depends on the suppression of ovulation. Every biopsy of mate- 
rial taken before a painful period showed evidence of ovulation, 
whereas every biopsy obtained after treatment and before a 
period free from cramps showed no evidence of ovulation. When 
it was possible to take biopsies for three consecutive months it 
was shown that estrogen treatment for one month did not inhibit 
or repress ovulation during the next month. Over a period of 
from six to eighteen months eighty- two courses of injections 
have been given. In sixty-three of the periods directly follow- 
ing such treatment the patients were free from cramps. An 
analysis of the nineteen failures shows that in seventeen the 
injections were not properly timed for the individual case, the 
number of injections was insufficient or that treatment was given 
for two consecutive months. A few of the patients studied who 
have received estrogen on alternate months for at least a year 
have appeared to show a gradual improvement in the severity of 
the cramps in the months when no injections were given. It 
is too early to come to conclusions concerning the permanent 
value of this therapy. It seems probable that in some of these 
cases sufficient uterine growth can be produced to result in 
permanent mitigation of the pain. 


Journal of Clinical Investigation, New York 

19 ! 1-266 (Jan.) 1940. Partial Index 
Serum Phosphatase in Lymphomatoid Diseases. H. Q. Woodard and 
L. F. Graver, New York. — p. 1 . 

Precipitin Studies in Nephrosis and Nephritis. E. Goettsch and J. D. 
Lyttle, New York. — p. 9. 

Nature of Peripheral Resistance in Arterial Hypertension, E. A. Stead 
Jr. and P. Kunkel, Boston. — p. 25. 

•Circulation in Athletes. H. J. Stewart and R. F. Watson, New York. 
— p. 35. 

Serum Lipoids and Proteins in Hyperthyroidism. E. B. ^lan, E. F. 
Gildea and J. P. Peters, New Haven, Conn. — p. 43. 

•Decrease of Gastric Secretion with Advancing Years: Further Observa- 
tions. A. L. Bloomfield, San Francisco. — p. 61. 

Antistreptolysin Titer in Rheumatic Fever, Arthritis and Other Diseases. 

J. J. Bunim and C. McEwen, New York. — p. 75. 

Control of Dosage of Antiserum in Treatment of Pneumococcic Pneu- 
monia: I. Study of Mechanism of Skin Reaction to Type Specific 
Polysaccharide. W. B. Wood Jr., Baltimore. — p. 95. 

•Id.: Clinical Application of the Francis Skin Test. W. B. Wood Jr., 
Baltimore. — p. 105. 

Effect of Disease of Liver and Biliarj’ Tract on Phosphatase Activity of 
Serum. A. B. Gutman, K. B. Olson, Ethel Benedict Gutman and 
C. A. Flood, New York. — p. 129. 

Metabolic Disturbances in Experimental Human Vitamin B Deficiencj-. 

K. O. Elsom, F. D. W. Lukens, Esther H. Montgomeo' and L. Jonas, 

Philadelphia.— p. 153. ^ _ • nr e • t 

Studies on Action of Sulfapyndine on Pneumococa. W. C. Spring Jr., 
F C. Lowell and M. Finland, Boston. — p. 163. 

Immunologic Studies on Patients with Pneumococcic PneumOTia Treated 
with Sulfapyridine. M. Finland, W. C. Spring Jr. and F. C. Lowell, 

Ua«°cririS'’AcVion of Sodium Sulfapyridine and of Glucosc-Sulfapyridinc 
Solution in Human Blood. F. C. Lowell, U. C. Spring Jr. and 31. 

rS' F uncrion°an7 Afotrmia Follotring Homatemrsi, R. J- S'ovcns. 

L. Schiff. Anna Lublin and Ellen S. Garbor. Cincinnati.— p. 233. 

L. ^‘^Hlictcs- III. Relation of Tissue Glycogen and Blood 

p. 239. 

Circulation in Athletes.-Stcwart and Watson studied the 
circulation of college athletes between 19 and 23 years of age 
and compared them with those of eleven normal mdmdtials 
from 19 to 29 rears of age engaged in ordinarj- sedentary occu- 
patSns. ^reas■uremcnts were made of the artenovenous oxygen 


differences, oxygen consumption, minute volume output of the 
heart, vital capacity, cardiac size, circulation time, venous pres- 
sure, arterial pressure and heart rate. The results of the study 
show that, with one exception, there was no significant difference 
between the measurements of college athletes and those derived 
from the control group. The stroke volume of the athletes was 
slightly larger. This difference appears to be related to body 
size, since the stroke volume per kilogram of body weight and 
the cardiac index for the two groups are approximately the 
same. 

Decrease of Gastric Secretion with Advancing Years. 
— ^To determine whether a gradual decline of secretion takes 
place in every one or whether some people undergo an abrupt 
defection while others preserve their gastric juice unchanged 
into old age, Bloomfield reexamined five normal persons whose 
gastric secretions were determined more than ten years before. 
At the reexamination three of the five subjects showed prac- 
tically identical gastric secretion, one showed slight decline of 
acidity but not of volume of secretion and one showed a definite 
decline both of volume and of acid. Why some normal people 
preserve their gastric secretion unaltered over many years while 
others show a rapid decline is obscure. 

Value of Francis Skin Test in Pneumonia. — Wood 
treated fifty-one patients with lobar pneumonia caused by type 
I, II, III, IV, V, VII and VIII pneumococci with antipneumo- 
coccus serum and he controlled the dosage of the antibody 
administered by frequent skin tests with the homologous pneu- 
mococcus polysaccharide (Francis skin test). Five patients 
reacted to the polysaccharide before antiserum had been given. 
In none of these cases could the Francis skin test be used as a 
guide to serum therapy. The amount of antibody required to 
control the pneumonia in the cases studied varied from 11,000 to 
1,983,000 units. The author asserts that the use of the test 
made it possible to treat each patient intensively without wast- 
ing antiserum. In every case in which a crisis occurred the 
Francis skin reaction became positive several hours before or 
during the fall in temperature. The skin test served as a valu- 
able aid in the early diagnosis of the complications of pneumonia. 
In every case in which fever persisted in the presence of a posi- 
tive skin reaction pleurisy with effusion, empyema, meningitis 
or endocarditis was demonstrated subsequently. No patient 
survived the pneumonia if a positive reaction failed to develop. 
Three patients who died reacted positively shortly before death ; 
two died of pneumococcic complications and the third died of 
uremia, no evidence of active pneumonia being found at necropsy. 
The Francis skin test was found of value also in determining 
the optimal dosage of antibody in the treatment of patients who 
had previously received sulfapyridine. 


Journal Industrial Hygiene & Toxicology, Baltimore 

83: 1-52 (Jan.) 1940 

•Prevention of Silicosis: Experimental Investigations on Action of Ccr 
fain Nonsiliceous Dusts and Silica in Origin and Development 
Silicosis. C. Naeslund, Stockholm, Sweden. — p. 1. * r -.I-n 

Percentage of Particles of Different Sizes Removed from Dust-L. 

Air by Breathing. A. 31. van Wijk and H. S. Patterson, Jon.m 
burg. South Africa. — p. 31. , . , r. 

Studics on Detoxication Mechanism: I. Ability of Apple or U* ^ \i-n- 
uents to Counteract Toxic Effects of Lead and Arsenic. I. A. * 
villc, F. J. Reithel, P. Jf. Yamada, T. W. Spencer and J. R- Rmn-sni 
son, Portland, Ore. — p. 36. 


Prevention of Silicosis. — From his experimental studies as 
to the prevention of silicosis, Naeslund concludes that: (Jiicnu- 
cally indifferent dusts such as coal (and even glass) did no 
bring about any obvious effect on the development of silieo ic 
processes either inhibitive or in any promotive respect (tlirouK 
the enhancement of lymph stasis and the increase of ceil aggre- 
gations in the silicotic areas). Silicosis and anthracosis appear 
to develop in the lungs (and lymph glands) quite independent!) 
and with no sign of any significant mutual collaboration bcti'ccn 
the reaction produced by silica and coal (anthracosilieosri/- 
Inhaling alkaline dusts whose main effect presumably consists 
in a capacity to increase the solubility of silica in the lung* 
(soda and calcium hydroxide) without silica often caused irri- 
tations in the lungs and necrosis with inconsiderable fibrotic 
response. Similar changes took place after inhalation of these 
dusts together with silica but there were no direct signs of 
enhanced toxicity of the silicon in the Jungs because these alka- 
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line dusts were present. These animals manifested great sus- 
ceptibility to pulmonary infections which, in early stages, led 
to death in the silicotic animals. This obsen-ation can possibly 
partly e.xplain certain cases of death from “acute silicosis” 
among human beings who have inhaled quartz along with alka- 
line dusts. There was no support to the theory of increased 
solubility and enhanced toxicity of quartz by the simultaneous 
inhalation of alkaline dusts. Among dusts which may diminish 
the to.xicity of silica are the positively charged metallic dusts. 
Of particular interest in this connection is metallic aluminum, 
which was shown to inhibit the effect of quartz dust. In con- 
trast to the investigations of Robson, Invin and Denny, com- 
plete protection against proliferative fibrosis due to silica was 
not obtained through the inhalation of metallic aluminum dust. 
However, it is yet too early to judge whether e.xperiraental 
results will hold good for human beings. Iron and magnesium 
dust also proved to possess a certain, if slight, inhibitory effect 
on silica. This effect is not without practical significance, espe- 
cially in mining where mixed dusts are encountered. Greater 
attention should be given to the composition of inhaled dusts 
and to the combined effect of the separate products, as siliceous 
industrial dust is often mixed. Especially is this advisable when 
silicosis manifests divergence from what might be reasonably 
e.xpected. 

Laryngoscope, St. Louis 

49:1151-1236 (Dec.) 1939 

Abstracts from Literature Relating to Conditions in Trachea and Bronchi. 

C. J. Imperatori, New York. — p. IISI. 

Peroral Endoscopy: Inception and Development of Peroral Endoscopy. 

M. C. llyerson, New York.— p. 1160. 

Id.: Anesthesia. R. L, Moorhead, Brookl}^. — p. 1162. 

Id.: Management of Bronchoscopic Clinic. D. H. Jones, New York. — 
P. 1165. 

Id.: Indications for Direct Larj'ngoscopy and Bronchoscopy. R. 

Kramer, New York. — p. 1168. 

Id.: Indications for Esophagoscopy, Gastroscopy and Duodenoscopy, 
C. J. Imperatori, New York.— p. 1178* 

Id.: Contraindications to Endoscopy and Accidents. J. D. Keman, 
New York. — p. 1184. 

Id.: Single and Biplane Fluoroscopy, F, Law, New York. — p. 1189. 
Id.: Pneumonography: Technic and Interpretation. G, R. Brighton, 
New York.— p. 1192. 

Pathogenesis of Otosclerosis. \V. Sparer, New York. — p. 1199. 
Post*Tonsillitic Deep Ccrv»c,tl Abscess and Internal Jugular Vein 
Thrombophlebitis: Report of Six Cases. P, Lcibowitz and S. Wein* 
stein, Brooklyn.— p. 1205, 

Psychogenic Impediments of the Voice. E. Eroeschels, St. Louis.— 
p. 1225. 

jWebraska State Medical Journal, Lincoln 

35: 1-40 (Jan.) 1940 

•Advances in Treatment of Demcnti.n Paralytica by Combined Artificial 
Fever and Chemotherapy: Compar.itivc Rc.sults in Early and Advanced 
Stages, Including ^lalarial Failures; Preliminary Report of Seventy 
Cases. A. E. Bennett, Omaha; J, C. Nielsen, Hastings, and A. H. 
Fechner, Lincoln. — p. 1, 

Present Day Treatment of Pneumonia. E. 3^1. Walsh, Omaha. — p. 6. 
Sulfanilamide and Allied Azo Dyes in Treatment of Pneumonia. L. T, 
Hall, Omaha. — p. 12. 

Why "Mary’s Never Been the Same Since Johnnie Was Bom,*’ E. C. 
Sage, Omaha. — p. 15. 

Genito-Urinar>* Diseases in General Practice. J. D. Bradley, Pender. — 
p. 17. 

Artificial Fever and Chemotherapy for Dementia Para- 
lytica. — In comparing the clinical remission rate of dementia 
paralytica following the various tj^pcs of treatment, Bennett and 
his colleagues find that 12 per cent of patients obtained clinical 
remissions after chemotherapy (triTiarsamidc) alone, 42 per 
cent from malarial fever followed by chemotherapy and 53 per 
cent from combined artificial fever and chcmotlicrapy. Of 
twenty patients with early dementia paralj-tica, a full remission 
was obtained in 65 per cent with partial improvement in 30 per 
cent. Complete serologic reversal of the spinal fluid was 
obtained in -10 per cent, with partial reversal in 30 per cent after 
combined artificial fever and chcmotlicrapv. Of ten patients 
with dementia paralytica with tabes a full remission was obtained 
in SO per cent and a p.irtial one in 30 per cent. The spinal fluid 
was reversed completely in 40 per cent and partiallv reversed 
m 10 per cent. Oi twenty-eight patients with advanced dementia 
paralvt.ca committed to a state Iiospital. 54 per cent obtained 
a lull clinical remission and 28 per cent a partbl remission. A 
complete serologic rc\-crsal of the spinal fluid occurred in 28 per 
TCiit and a partial rcver.sal in 50 per cent. Of twelve patients 
ming to obtain a full remission from malarial inoculation, 
0-1,3 per cent obtained a full remission and an additional 25 per 


cent were improved following fever and chemotlierapj’. The 
spinal fluid was reversed to negative in 33 per cent and improved 
in 41 per cent The results from artificial fever, fifty hours 
above 105 F., combined with mapharsen in the entire group of 
seventy cases of all stages of dementia paralytica, were full 
remissions of 53 per cent with an additional 28 per cent 
improved. A complete serologic reversal of the spinal fluid 
occurred in 34 per cent, with partial reversal in an additional 
37 per cent. 

New England Journal of Medicine, Boston 

331: 1003-1044 (Dec. 28) 1939 

Empyema in Children. T. H. Lanman and H. L. Heyl, Boston.— 
p. 1003. 

Rouleau Formation in Fresh, Unmodified Blood as Diagnostic Test for 
Hemolytio Anemia. W. Dameshek, Boston. — p. 1009. 

Syndrome of Diabetes Mcllitus, Hypertension and Nephrosis: Clinical 
and Pathologic Study of Case. H. A. Derow, M. D. Altschule and 
]\L J. Schlesinger, Boston. — p. 1012. 

•Effect of Amphetamine (Benzedrine) Sulfate and Paredrine Hydro- 
bromide on Sodium Amytal Narcosis. A. Myerson, J. Loman, M. 
Rinkcl and M. F. Losses, Boston. — p. 1015. 

Chemical and Clinical Diagnosis of Acute Alcoholism. W. W. Jettcr, 
Taunton, Mass. — p. 1019. 

Current Epidemiologic Aspects of Scarlet Fever. J. E, Gordon, Boston. 
— p. 1024. 

Effect of Amphetamine Sulfate on Sodium Amytal 
Narcosis. — Afyerson and his associates say that in a previous 
study on the physiologic effects of amphetamine (benzedrine) 
sulfate they noted that the duration of the narcosis produced 
by the intravenous administration of sodium amytal was short- 
ened if_a subcutaneous injection of amphetamine was given 
either before or after the sodium amytal. Since then tlicy have 
studied the effect of the drug given by the intravenous route, 
thinking that it would be even more effective in counteracting 
the narcotic effects of sodium amytal. This paper records the 
quantitative effects of amphetamine sulfate as well as of pare- 
drine hydrobromidc, another sympathcticomimetic amine, on the 
narcosis produced by sodium amytal. They find that amphet- 
amine sulfate is effective in preventing or counteracting the nar- 
cosis produced by the intravenous administration of sodium 
amytal. This action and the fact that amphetamine causes a 
rapid and prolonged rise in blood pressure may be found useful 
in certain cases in wliich it seems desirable to overcome severe 
side reactions of the narcosis produced by the barbiturates, par- 
ticularly respiratory embarrassment and pronounced decrease 
in blood pressure. Paredrine hydrobromidc, although closely 
related to amphetamine, appears to have no effect on the narcosis 
produced by sodium amytal. 

332: 1-40 (J.in. 4) 1940 

The Tum of the Century — anil After. D. Chccvcr, Boston. — p. 1. 
Intra-Abdominal Torsion of Appendices Epiploicae. R. E. Mnbrcy 
Boston.— p, 12. 

•Lung Abscess. D. D. Matson, Boston. — p. 15. 

The Leukemias. H, Jackson Jr., Boston. — p. 22. 

Lung Abscess. — Matson concludes that the majority of non- 
tubcrculous pulmonaiy abscesses follow procedures of tlic upiicr 
respiratory tract or develop subsequent to unresolved pneumonia 
or other severe infections of the upper respiratory tract. A 
primary pulmonary lesion is apparently present before secondary 
infection with mouth organisms takes place; this may be 
infarction as a result of embolism or atelectasis as a result of 
bronchostenosis or broncliiolar obstruction. There is no single 
bactcriologic ctiologj'. The flora of tlic full-blown abscess is 
usually complc-x, and the quantitative importance and possible 
sjTiergism of the various organisms arc not understood. Oral 
infection is disproportionately common among adult patients 
witli lung abscess of unknown etiologj-. This type of abscess is 
rare in infants and children. The diagnosis of lung abscc.ss 
usually is readily made from the history and general clinical 
picture, aided by roentgenography and bronchoscopy. The 
results of physical c.xamination of the chest may he variable and 
inconclusive. Accurate locilization is the most important pre- 
requisite to both medical and surgical treatment. From 20 to 
30 per cent of the casc-s heal with only .supjiorlive Ireatnicnl. 
and all cases should receive an adequate trial of medical therapy, 
of which the most important feature is supervised i>oslural 
drainage. Collapse therapy, cither by pneumothorax or by more 
c.xtcnsivc operative procedures, should never tx: .attempted unless 
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the abscess cavity has been adequately drained. In peripheral 
abscess with reaction of the overlying pleura, early external 
drainage seems to be indicated. In abscesses which fail to 
respond to medical therapy in two or three months, especially 
in children whose general condition is good, such radical surgery 
as lobectomy deserves early consideration in order to avoid 
progression to chronic pulmonary suppuration and gangrene. 
The prophylaxis of lung abscess includes careful operative tech- 
nic, caution in operating on patients with any predisposition to 
atelectasis, close observance of lung ventilation during and after 
operation, and conservative surgery on the upper respiratory 
tract with the use, if possible, of local anesthesia, improved oral 
hygiene and adequate therapy of respiratory infection in the 
early stages. 

Ohio State Medical Journal, Columbus 

36:1-120 (Jan.) 1940 


Histaminase for Allergic Manifestations. — Forman 
reports his results with the use of histaminase in the treatment 
of various allergic manifestations. Enteric coated capsules of 
histaminase each containing five units of the neutralizing sub- 
stance were given orally. He finds that histaminase offers a 
helpful approach to the treatment of urticaria, angioneurotic 
edema, atopic dermatitis and acute allergic coryza. His results 
in asthma, contact dermatitis and other allergic conditions were 
much less satisfactory. It is quite possible that this is a matter 
of dosage. ^ There were no side effects. Histamine injections 
and histaminase by mouth are interchangeable in the treatment 
of allergic manifestations in the skin. In most instances the 
capsules (one tablet two or three times a day until symptoms 
disappear) will be more convenient. This preliminary study will 
have to be extended before conclusions can be reached but the 
outlook seems most hopeful. 


Medical Complications of Pregnancy. W. W. Herrick, New York. — p. 17. 

Treatment of Gonorrheal Arthritis. R. M. Stecher and W. M. Solomon, 
Cleveland. — p. 24. 

Hyperinsulinism Due to Adenoma of Pancreas: Fatal Outcome Due to 
Myocardial Failure; Autopsy Report. L. G. Heyn and L. Sommer, 
Cincinnati. — p, 27. 

Combined Spinal Inhalation Anesthesia. B. B. Sankey and J. K. Potter, 
East Cleveland. — p. 29. 

Some Physiologic Considerations of Heart Failure. R, C. Kirk, 
Columbus. — p. 31. 

Early Forms of Neurosyphilis, J. L. Fctterman, Cleveland. — p. 35. 

Artificial Fever Treatment in Infants and Children: Methods, Indica* 
tions and Results. W. Heymann, Cleveland, and Lena S. Enright, 
Findlay. — p. 40. 

Relation of Thyroid Gland to the Total Man. D. ^1. Palmer, Columbus. 
— p. 44. 

*Acne Vulgaris; Therapeutic Survey. I. L, Schonberg, Cleveland. — 
p. 50. 

Trichinosis: Incidence in Dayton, Ohio, M. Costing, Galveston, Texas. 
— p. 53. 

*Use of Histaminase in Treatment of Various Allergic Manifestations. 
J. Forman, Columbus, — p. 56. 

Present Status of Tetanus Toxoid and Its Use in^ Immunizing Serum 
Sensitive Individuals, G, E. Rockwell, Cincinnati, — p. 59. 


Acne Vulgaris. — Schonberg tabulated the results obtained in 
216 cases of acne vulgaris by various methods of treatment. 
The ages of the patients varied between 12 and 35 years. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to many of the patients, and others were 
seen at the office at intervals of six months after cessation of 
active treatment. As most recurrences took place from six to 
twelve months following treatment, a period of fifteen months 
W'as the accepted interval to determine the outcome of each 
case. All patients were treated by indicated local applications 
before other therapeutic methods were instituted. If no improve- 
ment occurred after from four to twelve w'eeks of local therapy, 
other methods were employed. Local applications, vaccines and 
ultraviolet radiation were used for patients less than 16 years 
of age. Patients selected for roentgen therapy were those with 
the pustular, large papular and indurated types of acne which 
had persisted over a long period without improvement under 
the usual methods of treatment. It was necessary to employ 


roentgen tlierapy for 122 patients. The remaining ninety-four 
Avere given local therapy and indicated types of internal therapy. 
These included juvenile acne, seborrheic acne and mild papular 
acne. Of these, SO per cent obtained satisfactory results after 
from one to twelve months of treatment ; there were 27 per cent 
of recurrences from six to twelve months after treatment and 
these have recently been given roentgen therapy. Seborrheic 
acne was recalcitrant to roentgen therap)'. Patients from 12 
to 14 years of age with juvenile acne were resistant to all tj-pes 
of therapy, and methods were used to control rather than to 
cure the condition. Endocrine preparations were used for twelve 


patients, and four obtained satisfactoo' results. In these cases 
there was evidence of endocrine dysfunction. Of the 122 patients 
given roentgen therapy eighty-five obtained satisfactory results, 
thirty-two were improved, five e.xperienced no benefit and fifteen 
had recurrences. Recurrences following roentgen therapy were 
due to dietarv indiscretions, pregnancy, gastrointestinal distur- 
bances foci of infection, failure to use astringent preparations 
for the prescribed periods and sunburn. Roentgen therapy 
should be preceded by a preparatory course of local therapy for 
six weeks and if no noticeable improvement occurs roentgen 
therapv should be instituted. This does not include individuals 
less than 16 years of age. Temponzing with local measures in 


recaldtrant cases increases scarring. 


Philippine Islands Med. Association Journal, Manila 

19: 653-726 (Nov.) 1939 

Twenty Thousand Cases of Appendicitis. J. J. Estrada and S. C. Menei, 
^lanila. — p. 653. 

Comparative Analysis of Different Brands of Imported Canned Jlilk. 

P. I. de Jesus and R. Lira, Manila. — p. 667. 

Influence of Altitude and External Temperature on Blood Pressure. 

F. T.' Roque, Baguio. — p. 677. 

Autohemotherapy in Glaucoma. V. Delfin, Manila. — p. 683. 


Public Health Reports, Washington, D, C. 

54: 2239-2268 (Dec. 22) 1939 

Relation Between Trypanocidal and Spirocheticidal Activities of Nco- 
arsphenamine: V. Spirocheticidal Activity of Several American 

Brands of Neoarsphenamine. T. F. Probe}'. — p. 2242. 

Hemorrhagic Adrenal Necrosis in Rats on Deficient Diets. F. S. Daft 
and W. H. Sebrell. — p. 2247. 

Hemorrhagic Cortical Necrosis of Adrenals in Rats on Deficient Diets. 
A. A. Nelson. — p. 2250. 


54 J 2269*2334 (Dec. 29) 1939 

•Trends, Geographic and Racial Distribution of Mortality from Heart Dis- 
ease Among Persons 5 to 24 Years of Age in the United States During 
Recent Years (1922*1936): Preliminary Report. 0, F, Hedley.— 


p. 2271. 

Chloropicrin as Prewarning Gas in Ship Fumigation. 


G. C. Sherrard. 


— P- 2297. • - . . , 

Successful Transfer of Lansing Strain of Poliomyelitis ^ /rus from 
Cotton Rat to White Mouse. C. Armstrong. — p. 2302. 


Geographic and Racial Mortality from Heart Disease. 
— Hedley bases his report on information abstracted from the 
official mortality statistics issued annually by the United States 
Bureau of the. Census. A downward trend in heart disease mor- 
tality among young persons has been noted by several writers. 
This is corroborated by the author, as he found that death ratp 
from heart disease among persons from S to 24 years of age in 
every section of the country and in every state of the Union 
in which statistics were obtained showed a decline in the 
annual death rate in 1930-1936 as compared witii 19 — -19- 
The highest mean annual death rates from heart disease among 
persons from 5 to 24 years of age during 1922-1936 were encoun 
tered in the Middle Atlantic states, where the rates were ing icr 
tlian in New England, long supposed to have the highest mci 
dence of rheumatic heart disease. The lllountain and the MS 
North Central states too have a higher reported mortality uom 
heart disease during the age period under study than r«e\\ 
England. The Pacific Coast, South Atlantic, West Aortii 
Central, East South Central and West South Central sta ^ 
follow New England in the order mentioned. Utah, New i or ", 
New Jersey, Colorado, the District of Columbia, Pennsylran'^. 
Illinois and Massachusetts had the highest rates, in the ororr 
listed. All tlicse states Iiad death rates from Iicart disease e 
more than 20 per hundred thousand of population among 
of the ages under consideration during the fifteen year pen 
studied, ilortality from heart disease has continued to dccli . 
during the recent economic depression. The death rates irof^ 
heart disease are higher among Negroes from 5 to 24 years o 
age in everj- state and nearly cverj- city in which taliuktiO" 
according to race is made. This applies to the cities ol the 
North as well as to the cities and states of the South. It indi- 
cates a higher mortality rate from rheumatic heart disease 
among j'oung Negroes. Death rates from heart disease were 
appreciably lower among white persons of this age group in the 
■deep South than for both races in the Xfiddic Atlantic and New 
England regions (mostly white) and among the v.liitc popula- 
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tions of most Southern as compared with Northern cities. Rates 
in cities with more than. 100,000 population tended to be signifi- 
cantly higher than in the states and geographic sections in which 
they are located. This was especially ewdent in cities of more 
than 500,000 population.,' The need for school surveys of heart 
disease, especially in the South, is emphasized. Studies should 
be conducted to determine the reason for this apparent decrease 
in mortalitj- from rheumatic heart disease among young persons, 
with the view to accelerating further the decline. 

Rhode Island Medical Journal, Providence 

S3:Mfi (Jan.) 1940 

Anesthesia for the Benefit of the Patient: I, Prcmcdication. A. H. 
Miller, Providence. — p. 1. 

Id.: II. Anesthetic Agents. M. Saklad, Providence. — p. 3. 

Id.: HI. Methods of Administration. J. A. Hayward, Providence. — 

p. 6. 

Southern Medical Journal, Birmingham, Ala. 

33SM22 (Jan.) 1940. Partial Index 
Medicine as a Profession: Some Outstanding Obligations. W. E. Vest, 
Huntington, \V. Va. — p. 1. 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Heart Wounds: Suramarj* of Twenty-Fixt 
Cases. I. A. Bigger, Richmond, Va, — p, 6. 

Clinical Management of Ureteral Stones. W, M. Coppridge, Durham, 
N. C.—p. 18. 

Episcleritis and Interstitial Keratitis from Hypothyroidism. J. B. 
Stanford, ilemphis, Tenn. — p. 27. 

Roentgen Therapy to Pituitary Gland in Functional Disturbances of and 
Associated with Menstruation. J. C. King, Memphis, Tenn. — ^p. 28. 
•Remote Effects of Toxemia of Pregnancy. M. S. Lewis, Nashville, Tenn. 
— p. 36. 

Use of Cyclopropane in Wisconsin General Hospital During the Past 
Year. H. R. Hathaway, Madison, Wis. — p. 45. 

Pneumonia in Infants and Children. C. M. Pounders and F, M. King, 
Oklahoma Citj'. — p. 58. 

Present Status of Endocrine Diseases of Childhood. F. B. Talbot, 
Boston. — p. 63. 

Present Status of the Tuberculosis Situation in the Southern States. 

P. H. Ringer, Asheville, N. C. — p. 68. 

Mortality in Psychotic Illness: Statistical Study of the Georgia Slate 
Hospital Since the Beginning of the Pellagra Research Program of the 
United States Public- Health Ser\’ice in 1914. H. D. Allen Jr., 
Milledgeville, Ga.— p. 73. 

Program • for Control of Syphilis. G. F. McGinnes and H. Packer, 
Memphis, Tenn.— p. 78. 

Sulfaniethylthiazol: Report of Its Clinical Use in Staphylococcic Septic 
. cemla with Apparent Success: Report of Animal Experiments. G. 
Carroll,' L. Kappel, L. Jones, F. W. Gallagher and F. W. DiRocco, 
St. Louis'.— p. 83. 

Remote Effects of Toxemia of Pregnancy. — Lewis 
followed for from one to twelve years seventy cases of non- 
convulsivc and thirty-seven cases of convulsive toxemia in sub- 
sequent gestations. Of the seventy cases in the nonconvulsive 
series recurrent toxemia developed in forty-three, eighteen 
showed no ill effects following the toxemia and permanent vas- 
cular renal disease developed in nine. Of the tliirtj--seven cases 
in the convulsive series recurrent toxemia developed in eighteen, 
fifteen sliowed no ill effects following the toxemia and permanent 
vascular renal disease developed in four. TIic duration and 
severity of the toxemia before the birth of tlie child seems to 
be an important factor in the development of permanent vas- 
cular renal disease. The age, parity and the degree of h)-per- 
tension may be of equal importance. However, these factors 
play a minor part in the convulsive group. Recurrent toxemia 
may appear in the absence of any detectable sign of renal impair- 
ment. The prognosis seems to be more favorable in the con- 
i-ulsive group if the patient sun-ives the initial toxemia. If all 
patients who have had late toxemia of pregnancy would report 
for antepartum care as soon as pregnancy is suspected, the 
iucidciice of eclampsia would be greatly reduced and the mild 
forms of toxcmi.a would he discovered and dealt with earlier. 
.•\ precise knowledge of the time and mode of onset of a toxemia 
would he helpful in evaluating the danger of continuing the 
pregnancy. In this way cardiovascular renal disease would 
not develop in many women at an early age and it would prob- 
ably he postponed for many years. Antepartum care is impera- 
tive a the major risks .arc to be avoided, cspcciallv as the rapid 
recover)- which usually follows one attack gives the patient a 
false sense ot security. The author believes that no woman 
should he exposed to further risk if she has had two or more 
toxic pregnancies. Contraceptive ad\ace should be given, as 
the risks of future recurrence increases with encli succeeding 
rrcgnancy. 


South'western Medicine, El Paso, Texas 

23:391-424 (Dec.) 1939 

Lengthening of Life. H. Randolph, Phoenix, An*. — p. 391. 

Management of Anemias. P. Corr, Riverside, Calif,— p. 394. 

Physiologic Biliary Flush in Management of Biliary Tract Disease. 

R, R. Best,. Omaha. — p. 396. 

Multiple Sclerosis. L^ R. Kober, Phoenix, Arir.— p. 399. 

Anesthetic Procedures for Upper Abdominal Surgery. C. F. McCuskey 
and L. D. Lee, Glendale, ^lif- — p. 401. 

Unusual Vertebral Anomaly. H. E. Hipps, Marlin, Texas. — p. 404. 
Severe Fractures of Shaft of Tibia (Description of Method of Reduc* 
titm). M. G. Rosenbaum, Albuquerque, N. M. — p. 405. 

Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, Chicago 

.70:1-128 (Jan.) 1940 

•'Treatment of Staphylococcic Septicemia with Bacteriophage. A. B. 
• Longacre, Helen Za>’tzeff-jern and F. L. Meleney, New York. — p, 1. 
Surgical and Anatomic Aspects of Case of Double LoNver Lip. hi. L. 

Mason, B. J. Anson and L. E. Be.aton, Chicago. — p. 12. 

Experimental Study of Pain in Human Biliary Tract Induced by Spasm 
of Sphincter of Oddi. J, A. Layne and G. S. Bergh, Minneapolis. — 

p. 18. 

Secretory Depressant in Achlorhydric Gastric Juice of Patients with 
Carcinoma of Stomach. A. Brunscluvig, T. H. Clarke, J. van 
Prohaska and R. L. Schmitx, Chicago. — p. 25. 

Digital Plethysmograph as Measure of Peripheral Circulation, C. A. 
Johnson, Chicago. — p. 31. 

•Severer Forms of Acute Appendicitis, with Special Reference to Treat* 
ment of Appendical Abscess. E. E, Anihcim and H. Neuhof, New 
York. — p. 42. 

Studies in Blood Presers'ation: Serum Potassium of Cadaver Blood. 

J. Scudder, Dorothy R. Corcoran and C. R. Drew, New York. — p, 48. 
Hematomas of Umbilical Cord. A. L. Dippcl, Baltimore. — p. 51. 
Aseptic Gastric Resection: I. hfelhod of Aseptic Anastomosis Adaptable 
to Any Segment of Alimentary Canal (Esophagus, Stomach, Small or 
Large Intestine): II. Including Preliminary Description of Subtotal 
Excision of Acid Secreting Area for Ulcer. O. II. Wangensteen, 
Minneapolis. — p. 59. 

Method of Valvular Cholecystgastrostomy. R. Zollinger, Boston. — p. 71. 
Enterogenous Cysts. C. F. Sawyer, Chicago. — p. 78. 

(dancer of Breast. I. R. Trimble, Baltimore. — p. 82. 

Traunm to Kidney. J. H. Harrison, Boston.— p. 93. 

Gas in Bowels: Observ'ations and Experiments in M.^n. A. Oppen* 
heimer, Beirut, Lebanon, Syria. — p, 105. 

Management of Diverticulum of Bladder: Nincty*Six Patients Treated 
by Transurethral Prostatic Resection. C. J. Thompson, L. H. Kcrmolt 
and H, Cabot, Rochester, Minn. — p. 115, 

Results of Amnesia and Analgesia in 175 Consecutive Cases of Labor, 
A. T. Lundgren and W. A. Boicc, Chic.igo. — p. 120. 

Bacteriophage for Staphylococcic Septicemia.-— Long- 
acre and his associates compare tiic results obtained with bac- 
teriophage in the treatment of thirty-six consecutive cases of 
Staphylococcus aureus septicemia with those obtained in fifty- 
four not treated with bacteriophage. In tlicir early experiences 
with bacteriopliage tlie autliors used relatively small doses and 
were not as certain of its potency as they have been more 
recently. Tlicy have therefore divided the cases treated witli 
bacteriopliage into two groups: tliosc (fifteen) treated before 
October 1930 and those (twenty-one) treated for the two years 
after tliat date. At tin’s time they not only increased the amounts 
given but they put tlicir criterion for the potency of the bac- 
teriophage on a much sounder basis. Tlie method for determin- 
ing the potcnc)- of bacteriopliage is outlined. The hactcriopliagcs 
used during the last two years were able not only to dear the 
culture of the organism in liquid medium but to prevent sub- 
sequent growtl) on a blood agar plate. To this bacteriopliage 
the authors have given the name "double potency phage.” The 
mortality in the early group was 73.3 per cent, in a later group 
of twenty-one cases it was 28.5 per cent and in the entire 
group of thirty-six cases it was 47.2 per cent. In the control 
group of fifty-four cases the mortality was 81.4 per cent. The 
authors’ review of the literature shows the mortality rate of 
patients witli this disease not receiving bacteriopliage to he about 
80 per cent. The results obtained in this series of case.', c.spc- 
cially those in llic last two years, make them fed certain that 
bacteriophage offers a favorable prognosis to patients ill with 
this disease, if the bacteriophage is of a high potency and if it 
is given in large doses sufficiently early in the course of the 
disease. 

Acute Appendicitis and Appendical Abscess. — Arnhclm 
and Neuhof arc convinced that death should rarely follow oiiera- 
tions for acute phlegmonous or gangrenous appendicitis, appen- 
dicitis with local peritonitis or appendieitis with abscess. This 
view is based on 212 surgical cases in ward service and in 
pris'atc practice from 1931 to 1939. There were four fatal cases, 
a mortality of 1.8 per cent. Three of the deaths were in cases 
in which diffuse peritonitis existed at tlie time of oiicratioii. The 
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fourth death was that of a 73 year old man who had an appen- 
dectomy with drainage for acute gangrenous appendicitis. He 
died on the seventh postoperative day of pneumonia. A post- 
mortem examination was not performed. The mortality was 
0.7 per cent (one death) in 142 cases of acute phlegmonous or 
gangrenous appendicitis and 23 per cent in the thirteen cases of 
acute appendicitis with diffuse peritonitis. There were no deaths 
in forty cases of acute appendicitis with abscess or in seventeen 
cases of acute appendicitis with local peritonitis. The low mor- 
tality (with the exception of that of diffuse peritonitis) is 
attributed essentially to certain principles in operative technic 
and in general management before and after operation. Some 
aspects of diagnosis are stressed, with special reference to 
abdominal puncture. The choice of time for operation in acutely 
ill, dehydrated adults is discussed, with emphasis on deferred 
operation in the presence of proved diffuse peritonitis (proved 
by abdominal puncture). Avertin with amylene hydrate with 
the addition of inhalation anesthesia was employed in most cases. 
Incisions were placed over the known or assumed site of the 
lesion and were large enough for its complete exposure. Full 
visualization and isolation of the lesion is a basic feature of the 
operative technic. In the postoperative management, complicat- 
ing intra-abdominal suppurative foci are searched for and ade- 
quate drainage is provided. Therefore daily (or more frequent) 
examinations should be made of regions in which complicating 
abscesses are apt to develop (subphrenic, pelvic, left abdominal). 
Even when an obvious distant lesion, such as a pneumonitis, may 
seem to explain the postoperative complication, examination of 
the abdomen remains an essential step. Reference is made to 
a study which has shown that suppuration is the most common 
cause of death after laparotomy for any infective intraperitoneal 
lesion. Some of the features of the management of appendical 
abscess which are discussed and on which the results are thought 
to be based are (1) deferred operation in the early stages of 
appendical abscess and operation when the acute manifestations 
have subsided, (2) complete e.xposure and walling off of tbe 
abscess by packs, (3) entry of the abscess through a plane of 
cleavage, (4) complete evacuation of all recesses of the abscess 
or abscesses, (5) meticulous technic, (6) removal of the appen- 
dix in most instances and (7) drainage of all recesses of the 
abscessed cavity or cavities by gauze packs and not by tube or 
rubber dam drains. There were few postoperative complications 
in the forty cases. A transient fistula to the open stump of the 
appendix was present in one case. Postoperative incisional 
hernia did not occur in any of the thirty-one cases followed 
from one to eight years after operation. 


Wisconsin Medical Journal, Madison 

39:1-76 (Jan.) 1940 

Sulfanilamide, Ncoprontosil and Sulfapyridine: Their Clinical Applica- 
tion. A. E. Bro\vn, Rochester, ^linn. — p. 13. 

Injuries of Urinary Tract. C. R. Marquardt and H. E. Cook, Mil- 
waukee. — ^p. IS. 

Some Types of Acute Cervical Cellulitis. S. J. Pcarlman, Chicago. — 
p. 25. 

Fibrosarcoma of Optic Nerve: Report of Case. J. W. Tanner and A. J. 
Hertzog, Eau Claire. — p. 29. 

Bleeding Due to Capillary Defect. F. W. Madison and T. L. Squicr, 
Milwaukee. — p. 31. 


Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine, New Haven 


12: 243-334 (Tan.) 1940 



p. 251. 

Chemical Studies on Nature of Susceptibility to Spontaneous Carcinoma 
of Mammary Gland in Mice. L. C. Strong, New Haven, Conn. — 

CcBufa/ Reaction to Intrapcritoncally Injected Blood. E. E. Sarasoii, 

New York. — p- 269. ^ ^ ^ xr c t> 

Biologic Organization ^and the Omcer Problem. H. S. Burr, New 

rJhoVr^RM^rons^to Fractions of Tubercle Bacillus: Phthiocerol, 

M AlrehTCivcd from Humon aod Bovine Tubercle Bacilli. K. M. 

StSierOT^(>nc«"s"ic^ATo and ^Related Compounds. R. Kinosita, 

c °“'?:™ffiI^nrFcatmcs of Cancer Incidence in Japan. JI. XaRayo. 

p. 309. 


FOREIGN 

An asterisk (*) before a title indicates that the article is abstracted 
below. Single case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted. 

Brain, London 

02: 341-448 (Dec.) 1939 

Congenital Myotonia in the Goat. G. L, Brown and A. M, Harvey.*- 
p. 341. 

Observations on Effects of Trigeminal Denervation. G. F. Rowbotham. 
— p. 364. 

Congenital Facial Diplegia Syndrome: Clinical Features, Pathology and 
Etiology: Review of Sixty-One Cases. J. L. Henderson. — p. 381. 
Dynamics of Homonymous Hemlanopias and Preservation of Central 
Vision. M. B. Bender and ^I. G. Kanzer. — p. 404. 

Blood Changes in Dystrophia Myotonica. N. Cumings and 0. Maas. 
~p. 422. 

Biochemical Study of Cerebral Tissue and of Changes in Cerebral Edema. 
A. M. Stewart-Wallace. — p. 426. 

British Joumal'of Radiology, London 

12: 649-696 (Dec.) 1939 

•Delineation of Articular Cartilage by X-Rays Without Aid of Contrast 
Mediums. E. L. Rubin. — p. 649. 

Further Experiments with X-Ray Tubes for High Voltages Up to One 
Million Volts. A. Bouwers and J. H. van der Tuuk. — p. 658. 
Lymphosarcoma. F. Roberts. — p. 667. 

Fellowship. R. E. Roberts — p. 674. 

Visualization of Nonmetallic Foreign Bodies. R. I. Roberts. — p. 680. 
Gamma Ray Measurement of Radon. T. H. Oddie. — p. 686. 

Radium Beam Therapy Unit at the Western Infirmary, Glasgow. A. A. 
Charteris and J. Thomson. — p. 692. 

X-Ray Delineation of Articular Cartilage. — A method 
for the x-ray delineation of articular cartilage without the aid 
of contrast mediums is described by Rubin. The patient sits 
or lies on the x-ray table with the outer side of the thigh in 
contact with a rigid and immobile support placed a few inches 
above the knee. The knee should be fully extended, the x-ray 
tube centered above it and a film placed beneath it. The leg 
is grasped just above the ankle and outward pressure is c.xcrtcd 
so as to produce abduction at the knee joint. The pressure 
should be exerted gradually but firmly, and quite a marked 
degree of lateral angulation of the knee joint can be produced 
without the patient experiencing pain. The patient is asked 
to indicate the point at which the degree of abduction cannot 
be exceeded without causing him pain. Abduction is not 
increased after this point has been reached, but the degree ot 
abduction already established is maintained while an antero- 
posterior roentgenogram of the knee joint is taken. The 
resulting roentgenogram shows a slight increase in the joint 
space on the inner side of the knee. But, in addition, the 
inner part of the true joint space is delineated and appears 
as a black band of absolute translucency between the articular 
cartilage of the lower end of the femur and of the upper end 
of the tibia. It appears white, of course, in the positive print. 
The articular cartilage of the shoulder and metacarpophalan- 
geal joints are also demonstrable by this method. If there is 
an effusion in the joint, the outline of the cartilage cannot be 
visualized. If failure to delineate the cartilage is encounterc 
in a joint in which there is no effusion clinically, it probabij 
indicates that an e-xcess of fluid is nevertheless present in the 
joint, provided the articular cartilage is successfully delineate 
in the contralateral joint. Successful delineation of the artic- 
ular cartilage excludes even a small effusion in the joint. 

Indian Medical Gazette, Calcutta 

74: 513-590 (Sept.) 1939 , _ 

Tuberculosis of Tropical Countries (Primitive Tuberculosis and 
tially Modified Disease). S. L. Cummings. — p. 513. . • \r C. 

Tuberculosis Suni’cy in a South Indian Toanti. P. V. Benjamin, ^ • 
Verghese, K. T. Jesudian and C. E, Varkkey. — p. 516. ^ 

Obsci^'aticns on Some Epidemiologic Factors of Tulierculosis m -j “ j. 
India (as Studied from Cases at the Government Tul>erculo<«J ** 
tal, Madras). K. S. Sanjivi. — p. 527. , i Treat* 

Bronchiectasis: Its Etiology, PathoIog>', Diagnosis, Prognosis and i 
ment. A. C. Ukil and K. N. Dc. — p. 529. . q ^,>1 

Collapse Therapy of Pulmonary Tuberculosis: Report on 
of 205 Thoracoplasty Operations on Ninety-Four Patients 
Wanless Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Wanlesswadi, District v- 
W. M. G. Jone«!.--p. 537. ^ 

Complications During Artificial Pneumothorax Therapy. R. ^ 

•““P. 543. ^ - Pul- 

Consparativc Value of Different Cold Prcp.-irations in Treatment ct * 
monary' Tuberculosis, Y. G. Shrikbande. — p. 545. . i 

Pneumoconi(j^is, with Special Reference to Silicosis, Anthracosis 
Tuberculosis. P. K. Sen.— p. 547. 

Tuberculc-'is of Lymphatic Glands in Neck. if. ^f. CruickfhanV.-" 

Planning of Tuberculosis Institutions in India. C. Frimc*lt*M6tIee*"^ 
p. 559. 
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Medical Journal of Australia, Sydney 

3 : 953-984 (Dec. 30) 3939 

Role of Surgerj' in Treatment of Peptic Ulcer. H. C. Darling. — p. 953. 
Mental Conditions Associated with Cardiovascular and Renal Disease. 
J. McGeorge. — p. 959. 

South African Medical Journal, Cape Town 

13:73S-/54 (Nov. 11) 1939 
Peculiar Form of Renal Tuberculosis. L. Ei3Ut.*|— p. 737. 

Tuberculosis Problem in the Union of South Africa. P. Allan- — p. 740. 


13: 755*774 (Nov. 25) 1939 

The Health of the Sledical Worker. D. P, Marais. — p. 757. 

Case of Tuberculosis Caused by Bacillus of Bovine Type in the Union 
of South Africa. C. Harington and N. Emraerson. — p. 760. 
Brucellosis. E. J. Pullinger. — p. 762. 

Progress in Diagnosis and Control of Rabies. A. D. Thomas. — p. 763. 
High Blood Pressure (Hyperpiesia). J. F. Haegert.-^-p. 766. 


Chinese Medical Journal, Peiping 

56 : 303-402 (Oct.) 1939 

•Lipoid Granulomatosis of Bones Without Symptoms of Schuller* 
Christian's Disease. I. Snapper.'—p. 303. 

Controlled Spinal Anesthesia with Pcrcaine. J. Gray and E. L. Lee. — 
p. 317, 

•Blood Vitamin C Content of Chinese in Peiping During the inter of 
1938 to 1939. T. F. Vu.— p. 334. 

Ophthalmodynamometric Findings in the Chinese. T. H. Luo and H, L. 
Ch’en.-— p. 345- 

Report cm Examination of 587 Normal Dogs in Peiping for Leishmania 
Infection: Obsen.*ations on E-xperimental Production of C^utaneous 
Lesions on Normal Dog Inoculated with Canine Strain of Leishtnania. 
H. L. Chung, C. \V, Wang, C. U. Lee and W. T. Liu.— p. 354. 
Establishment of Vagus Postpituitarj’ Reflex; Review. H, C. Chang, 
p. 360, 


Lipoid Granulomatosis Without Schuller-Christian 
Disease.— To demonstrate the existence of lipoid granuloma- 
tosis without the Schuller-Christian syndrome, Snapper reports 
three cases. The syndrome of Schuller-Christian is only one 
special — craniohypophysial — localization of the lipoid granuloma 
of the bones. The cases of lipoid granuloma of the bone with- 
out craniohj-pophysial symptoms are probably more frequent 
than the well hnown cases of Schuller-Christian disease. The 
characteristics of lipoid granulomatosis arc as follows ; 1. Mul- 
tiple pseudocystic lesions simulate the lesions of von Reckling- 
hausen’s disease, sometimes even giving the picture of giant cell 
tumor or leading to spoittaneous fractures. 2. The lesions of 
the skeleton are localized only in the pseudocystic and decal- 
cified areas, the corte.x is normal elsewhere and the generalized 
fibrous degeneration of the bone as seen in von Recklinghausen’s 
disease is not present. 3, Tenderness of diseased bones is usually 
absent. 4. The biochemical changes characteristic of von Reck- 
linghausen’s disease are absent. S. A slight bypcrcholeslcrcmia 
is usually present. 6. Areas of tjTjical xanthoma cells (foam 
cells) with double rcfractilc cholesterol esters are found in biopsy 
specimens. The biopsy necessary for the diagnosis should be 
performed on relatively fresh lesions and not in the most exten- 
sive areas which have given rise to the most serious symptoms 
and signs, particularly fractures. These lesions arc usually old 
and the lipoid granuloma has been replaced by fibrous tissue 
so that only the terminal stage of the lipoid granuloma simulat- 
ing fibrous osteitis can be found. It seems possible that the 
disease as described by Albright and his co-workers may also 
be lipoid granulomatosis of the bones. 

Blood Vitamin C Content of Chinese. — ^Tlie winter vita- 
min C content of the blood of five group.* of Chinese was deter- 
mined by Yu. The first group consisted of cighty-two members 
of the house stafi of the hospital and medical students. All of 
these were supposed to be on a well balanced diet. A small 
quantity oi fruit was sened only in the morning. Oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit and other fruits rich in vitamin C were 
scrvcrl infrequently. On the whole, the vitamin C level of this 
group was very low, the average being 0.40 mg. per hundred 
cubic centimeters of blood. There were only four persons whose 
plasiiw vitaiiiin C content c-xcccdcd 1 mg., all of whom toofc 
scvcral oranges or raw turnips every day throughout the winter. 
It these four individuals were considered scparatclv. the plasma 

oorn'tc^ between 0.96 

a.^d O.U mg. with an average of 0.41 mg. All these house 
o.iiccrs and medical students have fairly healthy gums in spite 


of the low plasma ritamin C, The second group consisted of 
fortj’-four inmates of tlie municipal poorhouse. Their average 
plasma vitamin C level was 02 mg., with a range between 0.12 
and 0.38 mg. per cent. The e.xcessively high food prices pre- 
vented the inmates from receiving any fresh vegetables during 
the winter. At the time when the plasma ritatnin C was deter- 
mined, they had been eating green vegetables for one month. 
The quantity of vegetables given was, however, relatively small. 
Although their plasma vitamin C content was extremely low, 
all the inmates considered themselves healthy and were able to 
carry on their manual work. On the other hand, practically 
all of them showed hiTiertrophied and bleeding gums as seen 
in scuiwy patients. They had, however, no spontaneous bleed- 
ing elsewhere. The third group consisted of thirty-si.x hospital 
patients suffering from s-arious diseases other than scurvy. The 
regular hospital diet did not influence the vitamin C content 
of the blood of these patients. Their plasma vitamin C content 
remained invariably low throughout. The average was 0.28 mg, 
per hundred cubic centimeters, varying between 0.11 and 0.42 mg. 
No manifest scurvy was present in any of the group. A fourth 
group was formed bj’ seven hospital patients, who in addition 
to the ordinary hospital diet received extra vitamin C for several 
weeks. Their average plasma vitamin C content was 1.2 mg. 
per hundred cubic centimeters, the values ranging between 0.58 
and 2.13 mg. The fifth group consisted of ten hospital patients 
with clinical signs of scurvy. The plasma vitamin C values of 
this group before treatment was instituted ranged from 0.1 to 
0.23 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters, the average being 
0.16 mg. That the low vitamin C content of the blood in the 
Chinese is really due to a lack of vitamin C supply and not to 
racial differences receives confirmation from the fact that the 
vitamin C level of the blood of Chinese goes up immediately if 
its supply' is increased. 

Tohoku Jouinal of Experimental Medicine, Sendai 

an 1-18S (Nov.) 1939. Partiiil Imlcit 
Studies on Changes in Intermediary Carbohydrate Metabolism and fit 
Blood Protein During Respiration in Increased Atmospheric Pressure, 
T. Ishikawa. — p. L 

Arakawa’s Reaction and Vitamin C Content of Human Milk. S. Isono. 
— p. 33. 

Influence of Sodium Bicarbonate on Oxygen Consumption o{ Retina oC 
Rabbits in Vitro. N. Oyama. — p. 78. 

Biologic Influence of Surgical Treatment on Exophth.ilmic Goiter ami 
Thyrotoxicosis. K. Maruta. — p. 88. 

Comparative Studies on Cerebral Action Current of Some Mammals, 
G. Ito and K. Kitamura. — p, 106. 

Modifleation of Glomerular Filtration and of Tubular Rctrorcsorption by 
Infusion of Acacia Solution and Blood Transfusion in Normal and 
Canth-aridin R.nbblls. M. Koiwa. — p. 139. 

*.Modific.itioo of Glomerular Filtration and Tubular Rctrorcsorption by 
Injection of Hypnotics and Some Substances of Central Action 
(Napluhylaminc, Picrotoxin). M. Koiwa. — p. 163. 

Behavior of Blood Platelets in Some Surgical Disorders, with Special 
Consideration of Renal Tuberculosis. Y. Yabe. — p. 379, 

Modification of Renal Function by Hypnotics. — Koiwa 
points out that there is still disagreement about tltc action of 
liypnotics on tlic diuresis and describes his own animal experi- 
ments with several hypnotics. He found tliat if chloral hydrate 
is given in small doses it promotes the diuresis, for it slightly 
increases the glomerular filtration and the tubular rctroresorp- 
tion. However, large doses of chloral hydrate as well as of 
barbital and phcnobarbital produce a noticeable inhibition in 
the diuresis by reducing the glomerular filtration. This inhib- 
iting action is most noticeable in the case of phcnobarbital. 
Stimulation of the brain stem by picrotoxin and by naphthyl- 
amine results in a reduction of the glomerular filtration ; 
moreover, by increasing the percentage of rctrorcsorption in 
relation to the glomerular filtration tlic quantity of urine is 
decreased. The author thinks that the reduction of the glo- 
merular filtration by picrotoxin is due to the central .stimula- 
tion of tlic sympathetic and to constriction of the rcii.al vessels. 
The fact that the percentage of rctrorcsorption iticrc.iscs in 
relation to glomerular filtration is another factor in the 
decreased diuresis. Regarding the action of naphthylaminc. 
the author says tliat the decrease in the glomcrul.ar filtr.alioii 
and inhibition in the diuresis which follow the injection of 
this substance arc due primarily to the constriction of the rcn.i! 
vessels. 
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Encephale, Paris 

1:225-274 (May) :939 

•Metrazol Therapy in Nonschizophrenic Psychoses. P. Pelmas-Marsalct, 
M. Bergouignan and J. Lafon. — p. 225. 

Presenile Dementia: Case. H. Claude and J. Cuel. — p. 243. 

Familial Hypertrophic Neuritis with Pain as Principal Symptom: Case. 
S. Dav'idenkof. — p. 263. 

Insulin Therapy, Without and With Metrazol Therapy. Leulier, 
Leclercq, Casalis and Cappeile. — p. 268. 

Metrazol Therapy in Nonschizophrenic Psychoses. — 
Delmas-Marsalet and his collaborators report on the use of 
metrazol in twenty-one cases of nonschizophrenic psychoses. 
Therapeutic response ranged from failure and improvement to 
cure. Best results were achieved in the ten cases classified under 
the head of mental confusion, with seven cures and three 
improvements. In five cases, represented by the manic-depres- 
sive type of mental disease, failures predominated over improve- 
ments and no cure was effected. In three of these five cases 
with backgrounds of melancholia and hypochondriac depression 
the potency of metrazol was so intense as to induce maniacal 
excitation (in one case by a single dose) and necessitate isola- 
tion. In the remaining six cases, representing different forms 
of delirium, one cure and one improvement are recorded. 
According to the authors, therapeutic modifications were com- 
plicated by the presence of previous mental conditions, such as 
paranoia. The one cure in this group concerned a woman 
aged 31, a highly nervous and anxious type, whose delirious 
onset occurred after normal childbirth. Her condition assumed 
the form of various accusations of infidelity against her husband 
and of fears of a poison plot against the life of her child and 
increased to the point of violent manifestations of anger danger- 
ous to others. After two years she was hospitalized. Altogether 
three injections of metrazol were given. After the second injec- 
tion she felt well. A normal condition was reported ten months 
later. The amount and frequency of dosage and the specific 
manner of administration in the management of these cases are 
not indicated. On the other hand, therapeutic effects were 
observed as early as the first injection in a number of cases. 
Total doses indicated range from two to twenty injections. At 
the basis of their procedure lies the theory that certain neuro- 
logic and mental disorders spring less from cerebral deficiency 
than from an altered functional condition that can be modified. 


Journal de Chirurgie, Paris 

54:595-751 (Dec.) 1959 

*Sprain and Luxation of Knee: Definition and Therapy on Basis of 
Thirty-Nine Cases. R. Leriche. — p. 595. 

Some Sureical Aspects of Kussmaul-Maier Disease (Periarteritis 
Nodosa). H. Mondor, R. Ducroquet and C. Olivier, — p. 604. 
Treatment of Fractures of Tarsal Scaphoid. P. Lance. — -p. 625. 
^Complete Circular Fracture of Cranium Without Functional Disturbances 
or Cerebromeningeal Lesions. F. Duval and F. Lazard. — p, 645. 


Sprain and Luxation of Knee. — Leriche says that the char- 
acteristic clinical picture of sprain (edema, local heat, pain and 
functional incapacity) indicates only functional circulatory phe- 
nomena. In observations on thirty-six cases of sprains of the 
knee and three cases of lu.xations he emphasizes that there is 
an essential difference between these lesions. Sprain of the 
knee is essentially a vasomotor disturbance due to a ligamentous 
traumatism by forced rotation of the leg against the thigh, most 
often inside. In its usual type, sprain is without ligamentous 
laceration and without osseous avulsion. It is cured within a 
few days by means of anesthetic infiltration of the ligament at 
the injured and painful points. It is useless to immobilize the 
member, to make compressive bandages or to massage the part. 
In some cases the sprain is complicated by ligamentous lesions 
which involve particularly the cruciate ligaments. They may 
extend so as to constitute a rupture or an avulsion of the tibial 
insertion, but an avulsion of a small portion, rarely extensive 
in volume. The author also has seen chipping of the patellar 
edge. He never saw, in his thirty-nine interventions, the lesions 
described as classic oh the basis of experimentation on the 
cadaver, the lesion of Segond and Gangolphe. Regarding the 
complicated sprains he says that early operation is advantageous 
in these cases. Luxations of the knee are produced by an 
cntirelv different mechanism than are sprains (the body is pro- 
iceted forward while the foot and leg are fixed) ; they represent 
luxations of the femur through the tibial collateral ligament. 
These grave traumatisms produce a veritable dislocation of the 
knee, which has notliing in common with sprain. It is necessary 


to cease confusing the two mechanisms and lesions. They 
should be strictly differentiated. The luxations of the femur, 
which are readily reduced because of the enormous ligamentous 
gap, justify an early operation for repair of the ligamentous 
damage. 

Circular Fracture of Cranium Without Functional Dis- 
turbances.— Duval and Lazard report the history of a man, 
aged 42, thrown from a horse so that the back of his head struck 
the pavement. He did not lose consciousness and when he 
arrived at the hospital only a small cutaneous wound was 
detected in the occipital region. Later he had a mild epistaxis. 
There were no functional disturbances and the reflexes were 
normal. After several days the condition of the patient seemed 
absolutely normal. However, roentgenoscopy of the cranium 
disclosed a circular fracture, which began in the occipital region 
at the point of the trauma. It then passed in the lateral and 
forward directions, traversing the two temporal fossae; its trace 
was lost in the facial massive ; but it seemed to reach the median 
portion of the orbital fossae and traversed the most anterior 
portion of the base of the brain, probably at the level of the 
ethmoid. The discovery of this extraordinary fracture led to 
a spinal puncture, but the cerebrospinal fluid was found to be 
entirely normal. The case is notevvorthy because the circular 
cranial fracture caused neither a break in the dura mater nor 
encephalic changes, which was proved by the absence of clinical 
disturbances and by the normal condition of the cerebrospinal 
fluid. 

Presse Medicale, Paris 

47: 1585-1608 (Dec. 6-9) 1959 

Technic of Peritoneal Drainage in Abdominal Wounds Caused by War 
ProjectUes. J.-L. Faure. — p. 1585. 

Tuberculosis and Ascitic Cirrhosis. J. Monges and R. Poinso. — p.^ 1S86. 
•Treatment of Painful Amputated Stumps with Synthetic Vitamin Bi. 

A, Sliosberg. — p. 1589. 

Treatment of Painful Amputated Stumps with Vita- 
min Bi. — Sliosberg reports the results of treatment of painful 
amputated stumps with synthetic vitamin Bi. Treatment con- 
sisted of daily subcutaneous injections of vitamin Bi, mostly 
0.01 Gm. Of seventy-four patients eleven were completely 
relieved, thirty-nine showed considerable improvement, ten mod- 
erate and seven slight improvement; treatment failed in seven 
instances. Results included decreasing intensity and frequency 
of continued and paroxysmal pain and of cutaneous and reflex 
phenomena. Examination of the stump revealed decreased 
cyanosis, equalization of cutaneous heat of the opposite sides 
and in many cases increase of the circumference of the stump 
from one half to one inch and decrease of arterial hypertension. 
Study of the rapidity of action of synthetic vitamin B> revealed 
that completely relieved patients reacted mostly after the first 
and second injection and that the earlier was the response the 
better were the final results. 

Cardiologia, Basel 

3:365-424 (Dec.) 1939 

Nonperiodic Variations in the PR Interval in Jiao. F. JI* Grocdcl an 

B. Kisch, — p. 365. - . 

Relations of Cardiac Action Phases to Frequency of Caruiac 

A. Huttmann and A. Eiser. — p. 371. ^ i 

Significance of Venous Pressure Registered with CltniWl - 1 
Relations Between Arterial and Venous Pressures in Norniai 
tions of Circulation. V. Scaffidi Jr. — p. 382. — 

•Mechanism of Acute Cardiac Pulmonary Edema. S. Uasserma 
p. 402. 

Mechanism of Acute Cardiac Pulmonary Edema--— 
Wassermann reports a case of acute cardiac pulmonary 
in which electrocardiographic records were taken durwP 
attack and during pressure on tlic carotid sinus, winch . 
to be therapeutically successful. The electrocardiograp < 
records taken during the attack and during pressure on '• 
carotid sinus do not greatly differ from those made during 
infem-al as regards the rhythm, the beat rate and the conduction , 
however, the attack electrocardiogram showed a diminution cn 
R. and Rj (perhaps an indication of hypotonia of the cardiac 
muscle or of insufficiency). This decrease in size in the R ware 
disappeared when pressure was exerted on the carotid $mus. 
The success of the pressure on the carotid sinus suggests that 
the attacks arc caused by an insuffidency of the pressoreceptor 
mechanism. The described case and several similar ones art 
noteworthy, because the pressure on the carotid sinus produced 
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only a negligible diminution o{ the frequency of the pulse (about 
ten beats a minute) ; this seems to suggest that pressure on the 
cardiac sinus during attacks of cardiac pulmonary' edema exerts 
its effects by the rascular reflex rather than by the cardiac 
reflex. The dyspnea during the attack of pulmonao’ edema 
likewise is not regarded as a result of pulmonary' stasis but is 
attributed to pressoreceptor insufficiency. Similarly, the develop- 
ment of alveolar edema is e.xplained not as a sign of mechanical 
congestion but rather as a sequel of vasopulmonary reflex 
phenomena, such as vasospasm or vasoparalysis, perhaps 
increased by capillary permeability. This explains the prompt 
reversibility of the attacks (spontaneous improvement or by 
morphine or pressure on the carotid sinus). The pressoreceptor 
insufficiency may result from (1) anatomic changes in the aorto- 
carotid region due to sclerosis, syphilis and so on, (2) insuf- 
ficiency of the left side and the resulting decrease in arterial 
pressure or (3) a combination of these two factors. The signifi- 
cance of the insufficiency of the greater circulation from the 
point of view of the pressoreceptor apparatus is discussed. 

Schweizerische medizinische Wochenschrift, Basel 

69:1261-1296 (Dec. 16) 1939. Partial Index 
•Iodine in Treatment of Hyperplasia of Thymus. E. Glanzmann. — p. 1261. 
Eclatjons of Liver to Hydrogen Metabolism. H. von Hoesslin. — p. 1265. 
Further Clinical Experiences with Sulfapyridine, W. Loffler and 
C. Maier. — p. 1268. 

Turpentine Enema. E. Ruppanner. — p. 1275. 

Mandelic Acid as Urinary Disinfectant. T. Gordonoff. — p. 1279. 
Remarks on Treatment of Pyodermia. \V. Lut 2 . — p. 3281. 

Treatment of Acne Rosacea. E. Ramel. — p. 1283. 

Meulengracht's Treatment of Bleeding Gastric Ulcer. A. Adler. — p. 1286. 
Modification of Cholesterol Metabolism by Active Principle of Artichoke 
(Cynara Scolj'mus) and Use of This Principle (Chophytol) in Therapy 
of Arteriosclerosis, G. Schonholzcr.— -p. 1288. 

Iodine in Hyperplasia of Thymus.-— In this report Gtanz- 
mann is interested especially in the occurrence of hyperplasia 
of the thymus in the newborn with struma. The struma of the 
newborn may disappear soon after birth, but frequently it recurs 
in the course of the first year of life. This type of struma is 
also frequently accompanied by hyperplasia of the thymus, which, 
however, does not necessarily produce clinical symptoms. The 
author reviews the history of a nursling aged 11 months who 
had a large struma and hyperplasia of the thymus. Iodine treat- 
ment counteracted the hyperplasia of the thymus. The author 
treated a number of cases of mild hyperplasia of the thymus 
by means of iodine and obtained favorable results. It is possible 
that the iodine acts by way of the tliyroid. This and the dose 
functional relations between thyroid and thymus induced him to 
use iodine in cases of hjperplasia of the thymus, whether goiter 
was present or not. He reviews the histories of three nurslings 
aged 6, 8 and 4J4 months in whom hypertrophy of the thjunus 
responded to treatment with iodine. Ointment of potassium 
iodide (10 per cent) was rubbed daily into the region of the 
manubrium sterni, but the potassium iodide may be given also 
in the form of a solution. During the iodine therapy the weight 
should be controlled and, if there is a loss, the iodine treatment 
should be stopped. 

Giornale di Clinica Medica, Parma 

SO: IGSl-1736 (Dec. 30) 1939. Partial Index 
•New Method for Rapid DiaRnosis of Diphtheria. G. Ajmetti. — p. J6S3. 

RchberR’s Test for Functions of Kidnev, C. Seghini and F. Bazzi 

p. 1"07. 

Rapid Test for Diagnosis of Diphtheria.— Manzullo's 
sodium tellurite test for rapid diagnosis of diphtheria was 
described in Tnr. Jourx.sl, Scpl. 3, 1938, p. 954, and in various 
.\rgctitinc and French medical journals. Agnetfi used the test 
in forty cases in the hospital for infectious diseases at Parma 
City, obtaining tj-pical positive results in thirty-three cases of 
diphtheria, atypical positive results in one case of diphtheria 
typical negative results in five cases of follicular tonsillitis or 
Plnut-ymccnl's angina and atjpical negative results in a case 
of follicular tonsillitis. Typical positive (or negative) results 
of the test arc dear. .-Vtj-plcal po.sitive results arc characterized 
by the nppwranrc of the black or blackish gray color of the 
exudates with diffusion of the reaction on the entire pseudo- 
membrane. .Atipical negative results arc characterized by the 
appearance of a pale gray color of the tonsillar follicles. In 
most of the cases observed by the author the results of the test 


agreed with those of the classic laborator)’ tests. The author 
concludes that the test is specific for diphtheria and that positive 
results show the advisability of prompt establishment of serum 
treatment without waiting for the results of the laboratory tests. 

Policlinico, Rome 

47:42-80 (Jan. IS) 1940. Practical Section. Partial Index 
•Parathyroidectomy in Scleroderma. G. Liurro. — p. 41. 

Subacute Clircumscribed Cortical Osteitis. C. B. Piana. — p. SO. 

Parathyroidectomy in Progressive Scleroderma. — 
Liuzzo resorted to parathyroidectomy in the treatment of pro- 
gressive scleroderma in two cases in adults. The disease dated 
back eighteen and three years respectively. The patients suffered 
from cold hands and cyanotic fingers before the cutaneous lesions 
developed. Later they suffered from recurrent formation of 
abscesses at the distal phalanges, with mutilation of the pha- 
langes in the case of longer duration in which the disease was 
associated with typical Raynaud’s disease. Scleroderma of the 
face and neck developed in both cases secondarily to the cuta- 
neous lesions on the hands. There were moderate hypercalcemia 
and sympathetic disturbances in both cases. Bilateral para- 
thyroidectomy was performed in the case of longer duration. In 
the other case the operation was unilateral. The parathyroids 
were normal on microscopic examination in both cases. The 
operation was followed by subjective amelioration. The patients 
reported a feeling of better elasticity of the skin at the involved 
regions and of improvement of the local circulation. Calccmia 
did not change in the case of longer duration and slightly dimin- 
ished in the other one. The satisfactory results were transient. 
They lasted for about three months. The author concludes that 
a dysfunction of the parathyroids may be a factor in the patho- 
genesis of scleroderma but is neither the main nor the only 
pathogenic factor, and that parathyroidectomy is not justified 
in the treatment of the disease. 

Riforma Medica, Naples 

55: 1611-1632 (Nov. 11) 1939 

•Variations of NitroRcn in Blood After Cerebral and Meninge.il Hemor- 
rhage. F. Raggi. — p. 1611. 

Appendectomy with Small Hicision: Technic. G. Icsu. — p. 1619. 

Nitrogen in Blood in Cerebral and Meningeal Hemor- 
rhages.— Raggi followed the bcliavior of azotemia in thirty- 
eight cases of cerebral or else meningeal hcmorrliage in persons 
who had normal kidneys and no history of renal disease in the 
past. The determinations of nitrogen in the blood were made 
on the day the stroke occurred or two or three days after and 
then at intervals of three days for three weeks and of one week 
for one month. The author found that in all cases of cerebral 
and meningeal hemorrhage the amount of nitrogen in the blood 
increases within the first few days after the stroke occurs. 
Azotemia docs not exceed figures of 1 mg. of nitrogen for each 
thousand cubic centimeters of blood and lasts no longer than a 
week or twelve days in cases of moderate cerebral lesion from 
hemorrhage. Hyperazotemia varies within 1.2 and 1.6 mg. of 
nitrogen for each thousand cubic centimeters of blood and lasts 
for two or three weeks in grave cases which follow an evolu- 
tion to recovery and within 2 and 3 mg. in acute cases in which 
there is grave coma, with death three or four days after the 
stroke. If death occurs within one or two days after the stroke, 
hypcrazolcmia docs not appear. The author concludes that the 
variations of azotemia in cerebral and meningeal hemorrhages 
arc of a prognostic value. With the e.xccplion of the cases 
which follow a rapidly fatal evolution, the more acute the cere- 
bral lesion from the hemorrhage the more grave the evolution 
of the condition and the higher the figures of hyperazotemia. 

Revisfa Espan. de Med. y Cir, de Guerra, Valladolid 

0:231-312 (Ort.) 1939. Parti.n! Index 
Route of Approach to Intraperitoncal Wounilt DurinR War. F. Cuadrajo. 

— p. 267. 

•Sulfanilamide in Treatment of Smallpox. S. Pierna. — p. 279. 

Sulfanilamide in Smallpox. — Pierna cmjiloycd sulfanil- 
amide in cases of smallpo-x in two different epidemics .after the 
war in Spain. The infection was sub.icutc, .acute anti confluent 
in the majority of cases and Iienign in rare cases. Seven cases 
arc reported. In the majority, treatment licg.an in the vcsiculo- 
pustular stattc. He found that early in the treatment the gcner.al 
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condition of the patients improves. During the first forty-eight 
liours the fever disappears, the inflammation subsides and the 
halo of the vesicles becomes pale and then disappears. Coin- 
cidentally the vesicle stops growing, turns gray, shows umbilica- 
tion and becomes an attenuated pustule which dries up in four 
or five days. The character, form, aspect and fetor of the crusts 
and their attachment to the skin depend on the acuteness and 
extension of the disease. In all cases, however, the crusts drop 
off in from four to six days. In subacute and acute cases, 
dropping off of the crusts leaves more or less pigmented spots 
which disappear late after convalescence but never scars. In 
cases of confluent variola, superficial scars remain. In some 
cases of acute, subacute or confluent evolution a furfuraceous 
peeling takes place after detachment of the crusts, which can be 
controlled by application of sterile ointments on the skin. No 
complications were observed in the cases in which sulfanilamide 
was used. The author compared the evolution of the disease 
with that of a group of cases of benign smallpox in which sulf- 
anilamide was not administered. He found that the vesiculo- 
pustular evolution, desiccation and peeling off was accomplished 
in less than half the time in the sulfanilamide group in com- 
parison to the control group. The scars were deeper and larger 
in cases in the latter group. The author believes that sulfanil- 
amide attenuates the smallpox virus and that the drug is specific 
for the treatment of smallpox. 


Chirurg, Berlin 

11: 737-768 (Nov. I) 1939. Partial Index 

Treatment of Recent Wounds in War and in Peace. E, von Redwitz. — 

p. 737, 

Questions Relating to Amputations. M. zur Verth.— p. 743. 

•Multiple Primary Malignant Neoplasms. E. Konig. — p. 747. 

Unusual Fatigue Fractures. H. Mussgnug and N. Jannopoulos. — p. 7S3. 

Multiple Primary Malignant Neoplasms. — ^According to 
Konig, Billroth insisted on the following criteria for the estab- 
lishment of multiple primary malignant conditions : The tumors 
must vary microscopically as well as in their origin and each, 
in the end, must give rise to its own metastascs. Konig con- 
siders these criteria too strict and is inclined to accept Sicbke’s 
view that the necessary conditions arc fulfilled if, on a careful 
study, it has been shown that the tumors in question were not 
related to one another. The fact that the number of micro- 
scopic varieties of carcinoma is rather small does not exclude 
the possibility of two independent tumors resembling each other 
microscopically. The metastases do not always follow the 
structural pattern of the original neoplasm. Important as the 
microscopic differentiation is for the decision, one cannot rely 
entirely on it but must take into consideration the anatomic 
and clinical characteristics of the tumors as well as their response 
to the treatment. The localization of the tumors is of the 
greatest importance. The time elapsing between the appearance 
of two tumors is of limited value. The localization of the second 
tumor is an important factor in deciding whether it is a metas- 
tasis of the first tumor or an independent growth. The age of 
the patient does not appear to play any part. The incidence of 
multiple malignant tumors as given in the various statistics 
vacillates between 1 and 2 per cent of all malignant conditions. 
The author had ten among a total of 720 malignant conditions 
(1.4 per cent). The combination of carcinoma and sarcoma is 
rare. Jolkwer had collected fifty cases up to 1929, to which 
the author adds one of his own and one of Kreibig’s. More 
than two dissimilar primary tumors constitute a rare occurrence. 
The most frequent combination is that of a skin carcinoma with 
a carcinoma of some other part. The author had four such 
cases. The question of primary bilateral carcinoma of the breast 
has been much debated. The incidence was given as high as 
5.29 per cent (Gjankowic). The criteria here must be even more 
strict because of the lymph channels running between the two 
breasts Konig points out the difficulty of regarding the tumor 
appearing in the opposite breast as a single metastasis because 
the breast is only e.xceptional!y the scat of metastases. He 
believes therefore that in the presence of bilateral mammary 
neoplasms developing at different periods, and in the absence of 
axillary involvement or any other evidence of metastases the 
patient remaining well for years after operative removal of the 
two one is justified in considering the second tumor as an 
independent neoplasm rather than a metastasis of the first. 


Medizinische Welt, Berlin 

13: 1547-1568 (Dec. 9) 1939. Partial Index 

Weil’s Disease. H. Rugc. — p. 1547. 

Meningeal Course of Weil’s Disease. A. Dohmen. — p. 1551. 

Autoheniotherapy with Irradiation. E. Selirt. — p. 1554. 

•Thallium, the New Homicide and Suicide Poison. II. Steidlc. — p. 1557. 

Thallium Poisoning.- — Steidle says that a review of cases 
in which thallium was used with criminal intent indicates that 
to some extent thallium seems to have assumed the toxicologic 
role of arsenic. After one or two days there usually develops 
a polyneuritis with severe muscular and articular pains, which 
are localized chiefly in the soles of the feet, the calves of the 
legs and the knee joints. The patient complains of a furry 
feeling, formication and hypersensitivity to touch. During the 
third or fourth week loss of hair sets in, which may lead to 
complete baldness. Loss of hair in connection with the pains 
in the legs may be regarded as the characteristic sign of thal- 
lium poisoning. General weakness and loss of weight are 
frequent. The onset of thallium poisoning is sometimes accom- 
panied by vomiting, diarrhea and intestinal colics, which arc 
later followed by constipation. Tachycardia is frequent. The 
blood picture usually presents an increase in eosinophils, particu- 
larly lymphocytes. The urine may contain protein, granulated 
casts and erythrocytes. The finger nails may show transverse 
streaks similar to those occurring in arsenic poisoning. Impair- 
ment of vision and even complete blindness has been known to 
occur. Excitation and prolonged insomnia are also frequent. 
He reviews two cases. In obscure forensic cases it should be 
a rule to search not only for arsenic but also for the thallium. 
Thallium can be found in the urine for weeks or months. In 
the body it is found not only in the blood but especially in the 
liver, the kidneys and the skeletal musculature. In cadavers it 
can be detected after years. Among the methods of demonstra- 
tion, the author regards the spectroscopic one as of greatest 
importance. It permits the detection of thallium salts if they 
amount to only 1 part in 100,000. If one drop of such a solution, 
which contains from 0.02 to 0.03 microgram of thallium, is 
evaporated in a platinum loop and is then brought into the non- 
luminant flame, the characteristic light green line can be seen 
at 5,350.48. The author recommends the spectral analytic 
method of Bohnenkamp and van Calker for quantitative deter- 
minations in forensic cases. 


Mtinchener medizinisclie Wochenschrift, Munich 


86: 1659-1686 (Nov. 24) 1939. Partial Index 
Differential Diagnosis of Acute Inflammations of Uterine Tubes and 
of Vermiform Appendix. W. Geisthovel.— -P- 
•Pathogenesis of Cushing’s Syndrome. J. irrif* 

Significance of Diagnosis in Psychotherapy. W. , rnrt.nrvUe 

Experiences with Dolantin h^^IpiPendme-d-Carliox^ 

Acid-Ethylester), a Spasmolytic with Myotropie and Neurotrop.c 
Action. E. F. Klein. — p. 1674. 


Pathogenesis of Cushing’s Syndrome.— Jacobi and Tigges 
say that Cushing designated the syndrome named “pituitary 
basophilism” because in eleven of fourteen cases he observed a 
basophilic adenoma of the anterior pituitary which he regar e 
as the cause of the disease. This opinion has been challenge , 
but before they explain their own stand on this problem t icy 
report two cases of Cushing’s syndrome. The first case uas 
characterized by an increase in the corticotropic hormone, ) 
hypertrichosis and by hyperphosphatemia from organic p los 
phorus. In the second case the corticotropic hormone was 
likewise increased but there was no hypertrichosis and the hl'pcf 
phosphatemia was due to an increase in lipoid phosphorus- 
is noteworthy that in the first case the necropsy failed to f , 
an adenoma of the hypophj'sis but did reveal a hypcrtropli) 
the adrenals with circumscribed adenomas in the cortex. 
authors review the leading opinions regarding the 
of Cushing’s syndrome and show that these raise the 
questions : Arc Cushing’s syndrome and intcrrcnalisffl idcntica . 
Is the basophilism primary or secondary? Is the li>T«rplasia J 
the adrenal cortex primary or is it the result of an increase in 
the intcrrcnotropic (corticotropic hormone of hypophysis) hor- 
mone? Cam Cushing’s syndrome develop without increase in 
the interrenotropic hormone? The authors assume that the 
majoritv of cases of Cushing’s syndrome arc caused by a func- 
tional disturbance in the anterior pituitao' with an increase m 
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the interrenotropic hormone This excess in interrenotropic hor- 
mone leads to an increase in the hormone of the adrenal cortex 
usually with simultaneous hiTjerpIasia of the cortex and thus 
to Cushing’s syndrome. Less often, when there is no increase 
in the interrenotropic hormone, the development of Cushing’s 
syndrome is presumably the result of a primary hyperfunction 
of the adrenal cortex (tumors of the adrenal cortex). The 
significance of basophilism is still obscure because it has been 
absent in cases of Cushing’s syndrome in which there existed 
an increase in the corticotropic hormone. Only a careful search 
for the corticotropic hormone and a comparison with histologic 
changes will further promote the clarification of the patho- 
genesis of Cushing’s syndrome. Clinical methods will reveal 
the hormone, not, however, the anatomic changes in the pituitary 
or the adrenals. The aforementioned e.xplanation of the patho- 
genesis has therapeutic significance. In a number of cases of 
Cushing's syndrome, roentgen irradiation of the pituitary has 
produced good results. The authors believe that the success or 
failure of this therapy is chiefly dependent on whether or not 
the rays are applied to the organ in which the primary process 
c.\ists ; that is, if the primary disorder is in the adrenals, irradia- 
tion of the pituitary will give no prospect of cure, though irradia- 
tion or surgical treatment of the adrenals would do so. 

SG: 1715-1742 {Dec. 8) 1939. Partial Inde.’c 
Organization and Transport in Sanitary Service During Aerial Warfare. 

W. Anschutz. — p. 3715. 

Bronchial Asthma and Allcrg)’. H. Kammercr. — p. 1720. 
Psychotherapeutic Treatment of Bronchial Asthma. I. H. Schultz. — 

p. 1723. 

•Question of Familial Predisposition for Coniplic.ntions of Otitis Media in 

Scarlet Fever. A. Gleissner, — p. 1725. 

Question of Genesis of Block Formation of Vertebral Column. F. Retf. 

— P* 1729. 

Dry Blood Test for Syphilis: Simplification. E. Zimmermann. — p. 1732. 

Familial Predisposition for Otitis Media in Scarlet 
Fever. — Previous investigations on the possibility of familial 
predisposition for sequels of scarlet fever having produced con- 
tradictory results, Gleissner reports studies of 356 cases of 
scarlet fever at the city hospital in Gorlitz from April 1937 to 
April 1939. These 356 cases amounted to more than SO per cent 
of the cases occurring in the entire district, the total number on 
record for the period being 672. Of the 356 cases of scarlet 
fever observed at the hospital, otitis media developed in nineteen 
(5.3 per cent). Eleven of these nineteen belonged to the group 
of sixty-one cases of scarlet fever from families in which more 
than one case of scarlet fever occurred, the eleven cases belong- 
ing to seven families. Of the remaining 295 cases of scarlet 
fever observed at the author’s hospital, otitis media developed 
in only eight, or 2.7 per cent. Inquiries disclosed that of the 
296 cases of scarlet fever occurring in the same district but not 
seen at the author’s hospital, otitis media developed in eight. 
The author deduces from these figures that certain families have 
a predisposition for otitis media as a sequel of scarlet fever. 


Wiener Archiv fiir innere Medizin, Vienna 

33: I45-2I2 (Xov. 20) 1939 

•Fever Therapy fn Chronic EnlcrocoHlis, E. Lauda and G, Stritzko. — 
p. 145. 

ClinSc.Tl Diagno*;is of “Intermediary Liver Engorgement.'* H. Kahler. 
— p. 167. 

Accompanying Signs of Chronic Gastro-Entcritis. F. Bodart and R. 
Klima. — p. 17S. 

Thyroid Gbnd Studies in Switzerland: Contribution to Endcmiology of 
Goiter. W. Risch. — p. 197. 


Fever Therapy in Chronic Enterocolitis. — Lauda ai 
Stritzho report seven cases of chronic enterocolitis in whii 
good results were obtained by means of pyretotberapv. T1 
age of the patients was between 30 and S3. The "discas 
presented r,angcd from grave enteritis to ulcerous prbetosi 
moiditis. In individual cases chronic illness had lasted f 
iron! ten to twelve years. Fever therapy consisted of injc 
tions of milk, tj-phus and autogenous \-accincs and of bio 
transfusions. The therapeutic objective of producing hii 
fcbnlity governed^ the changes from milk to ts-pbus vaccine 
from blood transiusion to milk, then to blood transfusion, 
from autogenous to typhus s-accinc, then to milk and again 
>raus raranc and so on. .Mmost immediate results coe 
Lk oasersed. The seven cases arc a part of fifty cases 


chronic enterocolitis pyretotherapeutically' managed with good 
results in half of them. The authors regard fever therapy as 
contraindicated in septic cases, cachexia and defective circula- 
tion. Cases of colitis they found respond better to the treat- 
ment than enteritis. Ulcerous colitis, as well as simple enteritis, 
was benefited. 

Zeitschrift fiir Immunitatsforschung, Jena 

97:1-108 (Nov. 17) 1939 

Complement Content of Human Serum. E. Schuchardt. — p. 1. 

Aspects of Antigenic Relations of Shiga Dysentery Bacillus^ and of Blood 
Group Substance Zero in Human Subjects. Inge Schmidt'Schlcichcr. 
— p. 14. 

Significance of Factors M and N for Forsenic Medicine with Especial 
Consideration of Procedures Used for Determination of Nz. 
H. Langcnberg. — p. 48. 

Diagnosis of Brucellosis by' Means of Marginal Values of Agglutination 
Reaction (in Man and Animals). E. Vcllisto. — p. 68. 

•Vanadium in Treatment of Protozoal Diseases in Human Subjects, 
J. Pereira, — p. 77. 

Influence of Iron, Manganese and Copper on Course of Poisoning with 
Diphtheria Toxin. H. O. HcttcUc. — p. 81. 

Histamine and Burns. T. Wensc. — p. 100. 

Vanadium in Treatment of Protozoal Diseases. — Pereira 
first describes his experiences with sranadium sodium tartrate in 
syphilis. The salt, in the form of an aqueous solution (O.IS Gm, 
in 2 cc.), is injected intramuscularly twice weekly. The spiro- 
chetes, which could always be demonstrated in the exudate of 
the primarj' lesion, disappeared within twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours and cicatrization was completed in from three to si.x days. 
The secondary lesions of skin and raucous membranes likewise 
disappeared rapidly. Even gummas that had been refractory 
to bismuth compounds, arsenic and several series of arsphen- 
amine were rapidly cured. The toxicity of vanadium tartrate 
is low, being tolerated even by children of less than a year. 
Stomatitis, erythema and liepatic disorders have been observed 
in rare instances. Because frambesia resembles sj-phills, it was 
decided to try vanadium therapy also in frambesia. Tlic results 
were favorable. 

Zeitschrift fiir klinische Medizin, Berlin 

130:713-819 (Nov. 4) 1939. P.irtial Indec 
Value of Calcium and Vitamin C in Nutrition. G. I.cmmcl. — p. 715. 
Frequency and Types of Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers. \V. Madclimg. 
— p. 727. 

Essential Xantliomatosis. H.-G. SchmidL — p. 738. 

Rheumatic Myocarditis with Speci.al Regard to Electrocardiogram Obser- 
vations. J. Wolf and D. J. Athanasiou. — p. 753, 

Alisarin Reaction as Me.ans of Diagnosing Functional Disturbances of 
Kidneys. R. Tcufl, — p. 775. 

•Effect on Circulation of Hypoglycemic Shock Treatment in Seliiiophrcnia. 
C. Ernst.— p. 797. 

Hypoglycemic Shock Treatment in Schizophrenia. — 
Ernst examined the cfTcct of hypoglycemic shock on the cir- 
culation of twentj'-four schizophrenic patients between the age 
of 18 and 42. The examinations were carried out with the 
question in mind whetlicr shock treatment can cause serious 
circulatory changes endangering life eventually. Readings of 
the electrocardiogram, frequency of the pulse, blood pressure, 
product of amplitude and frequency, circulating blood and plasma 
quantity were examined before administration of insulin and in 
deep shock. The changes observed were such as one may sec 
in physical labor. The author found no proof of a lasting injury 
to the heart muscle. 


Zeitschrift f. menschliche Vererbungslehre, Berlin 

23 : 661.788 (Oct. 26) 1939. P.irtml Index 

Dementia ^ Paralytica and Senile Dementia: Hereditary, Clinical and 
Anatomic Considerations. B. P.Ttzig. — p. 661. 

Hereditary Transmission of Congenital Cardiac Anom.Tlic<. G. 
von Knorre. — p. 695, 

Facial Changes in Developmental Disturbances and Diseases of Hypo- 
physiodicncephalic System. K. Kloppner. — p. 721. 

Congenial Amputations. R. Gunther. — p. 736. 

Hereditary Transmission of Congenital Cardiac Anom- 
alies. — ^\''on Knorre began his studies on the beredit-ary tr.qns- 
mtssion of congenital cardiac defects with fourteen tm'elecicd 
severe cases. .As far as possible, studies were made on llie 
siblings, children, parents, uncles, aunts, cousins and grand- 
parents of these patients. In .all, 150 pcr.sons were examined 
not only with clinical methods but also with x-rays and, in 
many instances, electrocardiographic tracings. Case records 
and postmortem reports were invcstigatcfl The author rcicirts 
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fourteen cases in which, among other defects, pulmonary 
stenosis, defects in the auricular and ventricular septums, open 
ductus botalli, congenital tricuspid insufSciency and stenosis 
of the aortic isthmus were present. He says that, among the 
persons closely related by blood to patients with severe con- 
genital cardiac defects, mild forms of the same defect were 
detected repeatedly. These could be explained only in con- 
nection with the severe defect of the original patient. Exami- 
nation w'ith clinical methods disclosed little, but x-ray exami- 
nation and electrocardiographic studies did reveal defects. The 
author concludes that extensive familial examinations are 
advisable in cases of obscure pathologic conditions of the heart. 

Zeitschrift ftir Tuberkulose, Leipzig 

84:1-120 (Dec.) 1939 

*Cure of Cavities by Suction Drainage According to Monaldi. H. Grass. 

— P. 1. 

Suction Drainage for Cure of Tuberculous Cavities in Lungs. H. Weber. 
— p. 19. 

Temporary Shadows in Lungs. G. Martens. — p. 26. 

Behavior of Homolateral Pulmonary Lobe After Upper Partial Plastic 
Operation. A. Emmler. — p. 40. 

To What Extent Do Roentgenologically Demonstrable Calcified Foci 
Occur in Pulmonary Tuberculosis of Adults? H. Malmros and R. 
Ardell. — p. 46. 

Blood Albumin Colloid Curves in Pulmonary Diseases. B. Dubocxfcy. 
— p. SO. 

Monaldi’s Suction Drainage of Cavities. — Grass directs 
attention to Monaldi’s method of suction drainage in the treat- 
ment of tuberculous cavities. In this method the cavities are 
punctured through the thoracic wall and a thin rubber catheter 
is introduced through which air and the other contents of the 
cavity are constantly suctioned off. Monaldi having employed 
this method with good results in more than 100 cases. Grass 
decided to try this procedure on his own patients, the more so 
since it does not greatly tax the reserve powers of the patient 
and thus can be employed in weak and in old persons. The 
method is essentially the application of Biihlau’s empyema drain- 
age to the tuberculous cavity of the lung, but it is more difficult 
in some respects. One of the greatest difficulties is the exact 
localization of the cavity. The position and size of the cavity 
must be known in order to determine the site, direction and 
depth of the introduction of the trocar. The author gives a 
detailed description of the technic. He thinks that the suction 
drainage is indicated especially for the treatment of cavities for 
which other procedures are either too dangerous or not suitable. 
He reports and discusses the six cases in which he employed 
the method with good success. He stresses the favorable effects 
on the general condition and says that his results were essentially 
like those obtained by Monaldi. In a considerable number of 
Monaldi’s cases the treatment has been completed and in none 
of them did a fistula remain. In at least half of them a com- 
plete success was obtained. 


Geneeskundig Tijdschr. v. Nederl.-Indie, Batavia 

79: 3081-3224 (Dec. 5) 1939. Partial Index 
Epithelial Swellings of Limbus Comeae in Natives of Netherland East 
Indies. H. Muller. — p. 3082. 

LjTnphangioma Cysticum of Spleen. W. J. v'an Rarashorst. — p. 309J. 
•Tumors of Thymus. Kouwenaar. — p. 3103. 

Complete Transverse Lesion of Spinal Cord by Metastases of Carcinoma. 
W. Osterreicher. — p. 3113. 

Clinical Aspects of Renal Tumors. L. W. van Ouwerkerk. — p. 3120. 
Disorders of Spinal Cord as Result of Tumors and Other Processes in 
Vertebral Canal. P. M. van Wulfften Palthe. — p. 3162. 

Present Status of Therapy of Carcinoma of Cendx Uteri and Results 
in Batavia During Years 1931 to 1934. R. Reramelts.— p. 3174, 
•Myxomas. R. E. J. ten Seldam. — p. 3191. 


Tumors of Thymus. — Kouwenaar calls attention to the dif- 
ferent hypotheses about the origin of some elements of the 
thymus, especially the so-called thymus cells. He cites the 
theories of substitution and transformation. He thinks that this 
difference of opinion may perhaps explain also why statistics 
differ so much as to the frequency of thymic neoplasms. He 
presents a critical analysis of a number of cases that he observed 
and classifies them as sarcoma, adenoma, _ carcinoma and thy- 
moma. His report indicates that because ot the grrat differences 
in structure the classification is difficult but also that true 
carcinomas of the thymus are raretics. 

Myxomas and Malignancy. — Ten Seldam reviews the 
literature on mvomas and then reviews the m.vxoma material of 
the cancer institute of the Xetherland East Indies. The latter 


comprises forty-two cases, namely fourteen fibromyxomas, twelve 
pure myxomas, two lipomyxomas, ten myxosarcomas, one lipo- 
my.xosarcoma and three chondromyxomas. The study of these 
cases and of the literature convinced the author that all myxomas 
are to be regarded as potentially malignant.- Since irradiation 
gives little promise of success, the author thinks that every 
myxorna, including the recurrences, should be treated surgically 
and as radically as possible. 


Acta Medica Scandinavica, Stockholm 

102:449-661 (Dec. 19) 1939. Partial Inde.x 

Hematologic Changes, Especially Megalocytic Anemia, in Regional Ileitis. 
P. Plum and E. Warburg. — p. 449.' 

Experimental Studies on Wenkebach Periods, Block, Prolongation of 
Auriculoventricular Conduction and Continuous Arrhythmias; Electro- 
cardiography After Administration of Physostigmine, Propetone, 
Morphine-Scopolamine and Nicotine. E. de Somer. — p. 476. 

Determination of Venous Pressure: New Apparatus. W, J. Kolff. — 
p. 524. 

•Pernicious Anemia and Gastric Carcinoma. A. W. F. Jenner. — p. 529. 

Significance of Circulation in Pathogenesis of Extrarenal Azotemias. 
P. Gomori, L. Podhradszky and J. Kring. — p. 591. 

Hemopoiesis and Endogenous Uric Acid. R. Opsahl. — p. 631. 

•New Investigations on Elimination of Poliomyelitis Virus in Feces. 
C. Kling, G. OHn, J. H. Magnusson and S. Card. — p. 629. 

Hereditary Hemorrhagic Diathesis. E. Bruun. — p. 639. 

Auto-Inhibition in Wassermann Reaction, B. Olbagen. — p. 654, 

Pernicious Anemia and Gastric Carcinoma. — A review 
of the literature regarding the connection between pernicious 
anemia and gastric carcinoma revealed to Jenner that the 
opinions of investigators are divided. He studied the fate of 
181 patients with pernicious anemia and found gastric carcinoma 
in eight; but only seven of these can be considered in connection 
with the subsequent statistical studies. To affirm the relation- 
ship between pernicious anemia and gastric carcinoma, it must 
be demonstrated that the incidence of gastric carcinoma is 
greater among patients with pernicious anemia than among per- 
sons without this disease who belong to the same age groups 
as do the patients with pernicious anemia. The author made 
statistical studies, which revealed that the expectancy of gastric 
cancer among 181 patients would have been less than 0.3. It 
is important also to determine whether the incidence of pstric 
carcinoma among the patients with pernicious anemia is still 
within the limits of accidental occurrence. Accepted tables for 
statisticians and biometricians indicate that the occurrence of 
three or more cases of gastric cancer would noticeably exceed 
the limits of accident. The seven cases thus cannot be ascribed 
to accident, but a factor must be involved which is responsible 
for this high incidence. The author reaches the conclusion that 
the frequent occurrence of gastric cancer in cases of pernicious 
anemia is due to chronic gastritis, a condition nearly alwajs 
present in cases of pernicious anemia. Chronic gastritis is f ie 
connecting link between the two processes. The author cone u cs 
that patients with pernicious anemia should be kept under o scr 
vation for the possible development of gastric cancer. ar 
cinomas other than gastric ones do not have a higher inci ence 


in anemic patients. 

New Determination of Poliomyelitis Virus in Feces. 
Kling and his associates point out that, whereas until rcccn y 
it was necessary to resort to filtration through candles (Cham cr 
land, Berkefeld and others) to demonstrate the virus of po lo 
myelitis in fecal matter, Trask, Vignec and Paul seem to u'O 
made an advance by substituting for filtration purification J 
means of volatile antiseptics such as ether or acetone, 
authors describe their experiences with this method. In a so 
ject presenting atypical symptoms of poliomyelitis (norm ^ 
reflexes and absence of paralysis and of disturbances in 
tivity) the new method revealed poliomyelitis virus sufncicn > 
virulent to provoke in monkeys typical experimental polioffljr 
litis. However, the method has been used in, only a sm 
material. It is impossible to give a definite evaluation as y • 
The author tested specimens of the same feces after dincrcn 
intervals of storage. A table indicating the results oi lour 
different tests reveals that only the portion conserved for twd'O 


hours produced a positive result, whereas the specimens con- 
served for fifty-three, 152 and 190 hours gave negative results. 
The autliors are unable to say wlietlicr the virulence of Ij’' 
poliomyelitis virus is destroyed by the contact with the volatile 
antiseptic (ether) or by substances in the feces. 
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STUDIES ON THE MECHANISM OF THE 
ACTION OF SULFANILAMIDE 

IV. THE INFLUENCE OF PROTEOLYTIC PRODUCTS ON 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SULFANILAMIDE 


JOHN S. LOCKWOOD, M.D. 

AND 

HELEN M. LYNCH, M.A. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Progress in the synthesis of effective chemothera- 
peutic agents must await a more thorough understand- 
ing of the essential mechanism b}' which sulfanilamide 
and related compounds produce their effects on bacteria 
and the lesions associated with infection. 


It was because of this that we began three years ago 
to study certain of the fundamental factors governing 
the mode of action of sulfanilamide. The data have 
been obtained from clinical and experimental inves- 
tigations, since we believe that the problem can be 
satisfactorily approached only by a concerted and coor- 
dinated study carried on by the same group. 

An important conclusion reached during a study of 
250 cases of human hemolytic streptococcus infections ^ 
was the fact that sulfanilamide produced its most impor- 
tant effects on diffuse lesions characterized by maximal 
tissue invasion, and minimal tissue destruction. Subse- 
quent investigations have impressed on us the impor- 
tance of proteoljTfc products as a rich source of the 
substances whidi bacteria may readily utilize in main- 
taining their biologic activity. These products of protein 
hydrolysis have been shown by Bradley" to consist of 
proteoses, peptones, polypeptides and amino acids. 

Experiments concerned with the effect of sulf- 
anilamide on experimental hemolj’tic streptococcus 
meningitis in the albino rat^ confirmed the clinical 
observations we had previously made that, the drug 
attacked primarily the invasive component of the infec- 
tion; in other words, the drug destroyed the bacteria 
which were multiplying in tissues which were relatively 
unaltered. 

\Yc later reported experiments* in which we were 
able to confirm the observations of Colebrook and other 
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1 IakV«oo<1, J. S.; Cohlim, a F and Stohinyer. H. E.;. Studies on 
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workers ° on the ability of sulfanilamide in whole 
human blood to destroy limited numbers of liemoh-tic 
streptococci. We obsen'ed, however, that pbagocj’tosis 
was secondary to the humoral effects of the drug. The 
evidence for this observation, which was not in agree- 
ment with that reported by other investigators, strongly 
indicated that cell-free serum containing sulfanilamide 
was as bacteriostatic for hemolytic streptococci as whole 
blood from the same donor. In the course of these 
studies we recognized the profound importance for 
bacterial growth in serum of minute amounts of 
peptone which had been carried over with the bacterial 
inoculum. 

I The observations that amounts of peptone as small 
as 0.01 mg. per cubic centimeter of culture medium 
had a definite effect on the population curve, with or 
without sulfanilamide, emphasized the practical inac- 
curac}' of most of tlie experimental work on the bac- 
tericidal action of blood and serum. It was apparent 
that normal human serum', even without sulfanilamide, 
was not a favorable culture medium for the multiplica- 
tion of even markedly invasive strains of hemolytic 
streptococci. On the other hand, the addition of peptone 
rendered the serum favorable for the propagation of 
even relatively noninvasive strains of tliis organism. 
The effect of sulfanilamide in vitro was only niaximal 
when even small traces of peptone were excluded from 
the serum. It seemed highly likely that under these 
circumstances tlie serum medium was • deficient in 
the readily assimilable nitrogen necessary for biologic 
activity. . ” / ' ' 

Our data led us .to propose as a tentative hypothesis 
that sulfanilamide interfered witli the ability of hemo- 
lytic streptococci to utilize protein-split products in 
serum and that the presence of peptone provided assim- 
ilable nitrogen in such e.xcess that sulfanilamide could 
no longer act witii optimal effectiveness. The precise 
mechanism by which peptone interferes with the action 
of sulfanilamide is, we believe, necessary for any funda- 
mental understanding of the action of sulfanilamide in 
vivo. 

It must be shown that tin’s same phenomenon 
accounts for the action of sulfanilamide in other medi- 
ums and on other types of bacteria. Moreover, such 
an explanation, if valid, should apply equally to tlic 
action of sultapyridinc. In the present paper we jircsent 
further data on thctyole of peptone in influencing llic 
action of sulfanilamide on hemolytic streptococci in 

5, Colebrook, Leonard: Buttle, C. A. 1I-. and O'Mrara, U. A. Q.i 
The Mode of Action of T»'ATninol>mrene5ulfon.'im5de and I’rrntoiil /-rj 
llemolytic Streptococcal Infection*. Lancet 2:15.23 (Dec 5) 1956. Caj-, 
F, P., and Oark, Ada R.; On the Mo'le of Action of 5ulf.inil3fr.ide in 
Experimental Streptococcus Emp 3 eTn.i. J. Exi-er. Med. flO:5J5 (X<n'.3 
1937, Lcnr, I*. H., and Bli**. Eleanor A.: I'afa-Arntno JJrnrr-rr-Fulf. 
onamide and Its Drriratives; Expertfr.mt.'il and Clir.ic.-I OV»-rv.' ti*-'.* cn 
Their C'c in the Treslmeni cf Jlrta-Ifemcljlic Stffxtry'Hreus Jnfrcti'n, 
J. A. M, A, 10S:52 (Jan. 2) 1957. l!!t'«. Elran'r. A., and lyrr. 

J*. If.: 0!»serv3tif/r.s rn the r{ Action ff Sulfandan.-d'’, 'd 

100:1524 (.Vt-e. 6) 1957. 
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human serum and show that the same generaJ principles 
apply in the action of sulfanilamide on Bacillus coli in 
urine (therapy accounting for Mellon’s ® phenomenon 
of “potentiation”) and in the action of sulfanilamide on 
pneumococci and staphylococci in human serum. Fur- 
thermore, evidence will be presented to show that pep- 
tone has a definite inhibiting effect on the action of 
sulfapyridine on hemolytic streptococci and, to a much 
smaller extent, on pneumococci. 

TECHNIC 

Full technical details have been previously published.^ 
Briefly, the technic employed in all these experiments 
was as follows ; Fresh serum was obtained from freshly 



drawn human blood defibrinated with glass beads. One 
cc. of serum was placed in each of the required number 
of small test tubes. We obtained organisms by inocu- 
lating 5 per cent horse serum-neopeptone water from 
stock, incubating it overnight and transferring 0.1 cc. 
to 4 cc. of 20 per cent horse serum-neopeptone water 
for a final two hours of incubation. This provided us 
with an inoculum of young, encapsulated organisms in 
a logarithmic phase of multiplication This inoculuni 
was ob tained by centrifuging the two hour culture and 

6. Mellon, R. R,: f 


resuspending the bacterial sediment in serum. Tiie 
desired dilutions of culture were then made in serum. 
This procedure resulted in the exclusion of essentially 
all the horse serum and peptone from the original 
medium. 

Solutions of sulfanilamide and sulfapyridine were 
freshly prepared for each experiment by adding the 
required amount to physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride and bringing it to a boil. The routine peptone 
solution was made from neopeptone (Difeo) but in 
some control experiments the solutions were made with 
other types of peptone. The results were essentially the 
same. The reagents were added to the tubes of serum 
with a calibrated micropipet, and in all cases the total 
quantities of water and sodium chloride were accurately 
controlled. 

As a rule the ratio of added reagents to serum was 
of the order of 1 to 10 by volume. The tubes were 
sealed with wood corks dipped in paraffin and mounted 
on a slowly rotating drum in the incubator. At the 
desired intervals the tubes were removed and opened 
and 0.1 cc. was explanted to 1 cc. of neopeptone water 
in a Petri dish. Ten cc. of horse blood or horse serum 
agar was added and mixing was obtained in the usual 
manner. Plates were read after forty-eight hours, the 
low power objective of the microscope being used when- 
ever necessary. The figure obtained for an average of 
a number of fields was multiplied by 3,000 in order to 
achieve the final estimate of population. In all the 
figures here presented tlie determinations are based on 
the logarithm of the population of the 0.1 cc. explant 
and do not represent any absolute values for bacterial 
population. It is obvious that any technic of this sort 
involves fairly wide variations from experimental error. 
But in view of the fact that the curves are reduced to 
gross logarithmic representation tlie experimental error 
is insignificant. 


INHIBITING EFFECTS OF VARYING AMOUNTS OF 
PEPTONE ON THE ACTION OF VARYING 
CONCENTRATIONS OF SULFANILAMIDE 

Chart 1 shows the population curves obtained 
with different concentrations of sulfanilamide balanced 
against different concentrations of peptone. In the 
upper group peptone and sulfanilamide were added 
to the test serum immediately after being mi.xed. In 
the lower group the sulfanilamide and peptone were 
incubated together for twenty'-four hours before t c 
organisms were added and incubation was started.^ t 
was hoped thus to disclose any possible role that ^ 
be played by the time factor required for a possible 
linkage or chemical union between sulfanilamide anc 
peptone. 

Tlie folloiving points deserve especial mention : 

1. The population cun'e is raised by decreasing 
the concentration of sulfanilamide and lowered i) 
decreasing the concentration of peptone. The popula 
tion curves tend in general to arrange tlicmseh'cs m 
logical sequence. However, some variations arc presen , 
the most conspicuous being the positions of the cuncs 
resulting from the addition of 0.1 mg. of peptone pci 
cubic centimeter. The occasional variation from tnc 
expected sequence is not unusual in experiments of tins 
type. They are the result of the inherent error of the 
method. 

2. The addition of peptone to sulfanilamide-free con- 
trol scrums produces a marked increase in tlie rapidity 
of outgrowth. 
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3. It is possible through the use of a hundred times 
as much sulfanilamide as peptone to produce bacteri- 
ostasis of an order similar to that obtained in peptone- 
free serum containing sulfanilamide, even though this 
small quantit}' of peptone has a markedly stimulating 
action on the growth of streptococci in sulfanilamide- 
free serum (chart I, upper left corner). 

4. There are no significant differences between the 
groups in which peptone and sulfanilamide were fresh!)' 
mixed and those in which these substances were incu- 
bated for twenty-four hours. 

EFFECT OF SULFANIEAMIDE ON BACILLUS 
COLI IN UEINE 

Mellon and his associates “ have reported data from 
experiments on the action of sulfanilamide on Bacillus 
coli in urine. They observed that colon bacilli grown 
in urine and added, after dilution in urine, to urine 
containing sulfanilamide were markedly restricted in 
their growth. If, however, they were diluted in broth 

The Effect of Sutfanitamidc on Bacillus Coli in Urine 
(Experiment 112; Mellon's Phenomena of "Poten- 
tiation” Explained by Peptone Content) 
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before being added to the sulfanilamide test urine the 
inhibition of growth did not take place. In order to 
account for these variations, Mellon advanced the 
theory of “potentiation.” 

According to this concept the organisms were acted 
on during their phase of growth in urine in such a way 
as to be rendered susceptible to the action of sulfanil- 
amide in the test urine and in such a way that the 
“potentiation” of two effects was necessary in order 
to achieve bactcriostasis of colon bacilli in vitro with 
sulfanilamide. 

The data of Mellon and his associates constitute, 
we believe, an important confinnation of the theory of 
protein-split products as inhibitors of the action of 
sulfanilamide. \Vc have repeated Mellon’s C-xperiments, 
using his own technic. The results arc shown in the 
accompanying table. In the first pair the organisms 
were grown in urine, diluted in urine and tested in 
urine with and without sulfanilamide. Of course, no 
added peptone was present. Under these conditions 
active growth api>earcd in the control and marked 
inlnbition, just short of sterilization, took place with 
sulfanilamide in a concentration of 10 mg. per hundred 
cubic centimeters. 

In the scrond pair the organisms were prepared in 
identical fashion except for the addition of a quantitv 
of pcptmie. so that the final concentration was approxf- 
inntcly -0 mg. per cubic centimeter. With the addition 
ot peptone constmiting the only difference, no inhilntion 
by sulfanilnmidc occurred. 


In the third pair the organisms were grown in broth, 
were diluted in urine so as to exclude all except possible 
traces of adsorbed peptone and were then added to urine 
with and without sulfanilamide. Under these condi- 
tions a definite bactcriostasis took place during the first 
twenty-four hours, indicating conditions closely resem- 
bling those in the first pair ; final outgrowth in forty- 
eight hours did, however, take place. 

In the fourth pair the organisms were groivn in 
broth, diluted in broth and added to urine with and 
without sulfanilamide, after preliminary centrifugation 
of the broth suspension of diluted bacteria and resus- 
pension of the bacteria in urine. This excluded all the 
culture medium except for one drop left at the bottom 
of the centrifuge tube with the bacterial residue. With 
this preparation there was carried over about 0.1 mg. 
of peptone per cubic centimeter. Some bacteriostasis 
resulted. 

In. the last pair the centrifugation and resuspension 
were omitted and the result was complete elimination 
of any inhibition of the bacteriostatic action of sulfanil- 
amide, offering a striking contrast to the preceding 
experiments. 

We believe that Mellon is correct in pointing out that 
normal urine is not a highly favorable culture medium 
for Bacillus coli. However, it becomes a highly favor- 
able medium if small amounts of peptone or of products 
of tissue breakdown are present, either in the test tube 
or in the body. Ballenger and his associates’ have 
recently confirmed the observation that conditions in 
the urinary tract which might lead to an increased pro- 
duction of products of tissue breakdown may account 
for failures of sulfanilamide therapy. 

In view of the increasing attention which is being 
paid to the possible action of sulfanilamide as an anti- 
catalase, it is of interest to call attention to the fact tliat 
Bacillus coli is generally considered to be highly resis- 
tant to the lethal effects of iiydrogen peroxide. Wc 
merely wish to raise the question whether the latter 
theory of sulfanilamide action is adequate to explain 
the action of sulfanilamide on Bacillus coli in urine. 

EFFECT OF SULFANILAMIDE ON STAPIIVLOCOCCUS 

aureus; inhibiting action of peptone 

It has been generally agreed that sulfanilamide pos- 
sesses little effectiveness in vitro against staphylococci. 
It is important to point out, however, that the failure 
to recognize such an effect in in vitro experiments has 
been due largely to the neglect of the importance of the 
traces of peptone which would ordinarily be present 
in mediums in the c.xperiments that have been made. 
Chart 2 shows the population cun-cs resulting from 
the inoculation of small numbers of staphylococci into 
human serum containing varying amounts of sulfanil- 
amide and peptone. The cuiwe to the left indicates 
that complete inhibition of growth may occur during 
the first twent}'-four hours of incubation if peptone is 
entirely e.xcluded from the mediums. The presence of 
as little as from 0.01 to 0.1 mg. of peptone to a large 
extent overcomes the bacteriostatic effect of even 1 mg. 
per cubic centimeter (1 ; 1,000) of .sulfanilamide. The 
middle cun-e shows that sulfanilamide in concentrations 
of O.I mg. per cubic centimeter (1 ; 10,000) is almost 
completely ineffective in restraining the outgrowth of 
the same inoculum of stapbykwocci. The curves at the 

r. Bitlcrrrr. F_ G.; O. F.; McD-.^.iU. 11. P.. *->! Co'er-..:,.. 

K, C*: Failur<-5 in tht TmKmcv.t <f Vrir.zrr Tr:tft In/rrfr-ut wjfij 
SttlfanilatKidr, J. A. 5?. A. 112135^9 (Aj-rtl 22) 
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right in chart 2 compare the efficacy of sulfapyridine 
and sulfanilamide in concentrations of 0.1 mg. per cubic 
centimeter (1:10,000). 

• In these data sulfapyridine is definitely more effec- 
tive than sulfanilamide in limiting the outgrowth of 
staphylococci after the first three hours and is slightly 
more effective in overcoming the growth stimulating 
effects of peptone. It is our opinion that the failure 



of sulfanilamide to influence the course of ordinary 
staphylococcic infections is the result of the massive 
tissue injury usually associated with this type of infec- 
tion. Producing as it often does a local abscess, there 
is initiated a profound increase in protein catabolism 
as demonstrated by Daft, Robscheit-Robbins and 
Whipple.® Large amounts of protein-split products 
such as are present in protein intoxication may, we 
believe, simulate our experiments in which large 
amounts of peptone were added. Furthermore, staphy- 
lococci grown in serum tend to be resistant to adequate 
concentrations of sulfanilamide after the action of 
staphylococcus enzymes has so altered the medium as 
to render it favorable for staphylococcus growth. 


COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF PEPTONE ON 
THE ACTIONS OF SULFANILAMIDE AND 
SULFAPYRIDINE ON STREPTOCOCCI 

In chart 3 is presented the comparison of the actions 
of sulfanilamide and sulfapyridine on the population 
cur\^es of hemolytic streptococci in human serum with 
and without peptone. When peptone was excluded, the 
drugs induced similar curves. Both compounds pro- 
duced sterilization at twenty-four hours, and the curves 
can almost be superimposed. This is in agreement with 
data obtained in numerous other experiments, namely 
that sulfapyridine in vitro is as effective against the 
hemolytic streptococcus as sulfanilamide itself but in 
general no more effective. It can be seen from the 
population curves resulting from the addition of vary- 
in<i concentrations of peptone that the effect of protein- 
sptit products is essentially the same for both driigs 
and that, as far as the streptococcus is concerned, sulfa- 
pvridine is no more able to overcome the inhibiting 
action of pe ptone than is sulfanilamide. 

o F S* Rob«cbeit-Robbins. Frieda S., and M ^ IL: 

P!a^^ma°Pro..rii ciW? by Vein and Its inflnence npan Body- iUtaboUsr,. 
J. Biol. Chem. 123:87 (March) 193S. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF SULFANILAMIDE AND 
SULFAPYRIDINE ON PNEUMOCOCCUS TYPE 
III WITH AND WITHOUT PEPTONE 

Chart 4 shows the population curves of pneumococcus 
type III obtained by the addition of small amounts 
of sulfanilamide and sulfapyridine to small inoculums of 
the organisms in human serum. In the one group of 
experiments peptone was not present in the mediums 
and in the other 1 mg. of peptone per cubic centimeter 
was added. The growth in the peptone-free group was 
not strikingly active during the first five hours, but 
finally the unfavorable conditions for groivth ivere 
overcome and rapid multiplication took place. The addi- 
tion of sulfanilamide so that the concentration became 
1 : 40,000 produced a relatively high degree of bacteri- 
ostasis, and at twenty-four hours the population was 
about 30,000. With the same concentration of sulfa- 
P3widine only very few colonies appeared on the plate, 
and when the twenty-four hour serum medium was 
transferred to broth no growth occurred, indicating 
that sterilization had at this time become complete. A 
similar difference was noted with concentrations of 
1 : 10,000 of the two drugs. Chemotherapeutic activities 
in vitro were consistent with the differences which are 
known to exist in the ability of these two drugs to 
attack the pneumococcus both experimentally and clin- 
ically in vivo. 

The curves on the right, showing experiments in 
which 1 mg. of peptone per cubic centimeter was adcled, 
show that the higher concentration of sulfapyridine, 
namely 1 : 10,000, is to some extent able to overcome 
the growth stimulating effect of the peptone and to 



peptone (experiment 104). 

restrict the outgrowth of the pneumococci. 
similar concentration of sulfanilamide very ° 

growth of the pneumococcus took place. This on 
ence between the two drugs in overcoming the gto" ' 
stimulating properties of peptone may account for tlic 
superiority of sulfapyridine in treating pneumococcic 
infections. It must remain, however, for further study 
to determine whether or not this is an important factor 
in explaining the difference in the effectiveness of the 
two drugs. 
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THE KOLE OF PEPTONE IN CONDITIONING THE 
ACTION OF SULFAPYRIDINE ON PNEUMO- 
COCCUS TYPE III IN SERUM 

In chart 5 data are given which lurther anai3"ze the 
inhibiting eifects of peptone on the action of sulfa- 
pyridine on type III pneumococci. In the experiment 
shown in chart 4 the use of sulfapyridine 0.1 mg. per 
cubic centimeter made it possible to overcome com- 
pletely the growth stimulating effect of 0.01 mg. per 


Wiihcui Tcpione Wrffe Ptpier.t 



cubic centimeter of peptone. That this concentration 
of peptone was stimulating in its effect on the pneumo- 
coccus is shown in the studies made in the control 
group, in which the rise in population with 0.01 mg. 
of peptone per cubic centimeter was far more rapid tlian 
was true in the peptone-free mediums. Furthermore, 
in this group the population curves tended to rise 
proportionately as tlie concentration of peptone was 
increased. 

It is interesting to note the progressive trend of the 
curves to move upward, shifting from left to right on 

these charts, owing to the pro • 

centrations of sulfapyridine. 1 ■ '■ ■ . 

tration of 0.01 mg. per cubic centimeter had but little 
effect on limiting growth even in the absence of pep- 
tone. It seems possible to conclude from these experi- 
ments that the growth stimulating effect of peptone 
may be overcome by the presence of a hundred times 
as much sulfapyridine. This concentration of sulfa- 
pyridine is, of course, quite unpractical in view of the 
low solubility of the drug, unless one is to use the 
more soluble sodium salt. 

COMMENT 

In a previous publication * reference was made to the 
work of Bainbridge, who in 1911 showed that certain 
bacteria were unable to utilize the comple.x proteins of 
egg albumin and blood serum as a source of nitrogen 
and that when inoculums of the organisms were added 
to mediums containing these proteins alone the organ- 
isms died out. However, when peptones were available 
in these same mediums bacterial growth was rapidly 
initiated and. once initiated, continued normally accord- 
ing to a characteristic growth curve. It appeared, there- 
fore. that the bacterium gradually acquired the capacity 
finally to utilize the more complex protein substrate. 

Xonnal human serum does contain minute quantities 
ot tree ammo acids and other derivatives of protein 
catabolism. Since the Otyanisms that are knomi to Iw 
susceptible to sulfanilamide are not in general actively 
proteolytic, it is reasonable to suppose that when they 


are inoculated into blood serum they depend at least in 
part on obtaining assimilable nitrogen for protein metab- 
olism from previously Itydrolyzed protein. Since the 
concentration of such free amino nitrogen is rarely high 
it is obvious that the addition of ver}' small traces of 
peptone may markedl}' alter the amount of assimilable 
nitrogen and thus significantly improve the status of 
the serum as a culture medium for nonproteolytic 
organisms, such as the hemoljdic streptococcus. The 
fact that effective sulfanilamide action depends on the 
exclusion of added peptone suggests immediately that 
the drug must act in some w'ay through interference 
with the ability of the bacteria to utilize the traces of 
assimilable nitrogen in whole blood, serum, urine or 
other body fluids. 

It is possible that sulfanilamide combines in some 
way with the free amino nitrogen of protein degradation 
products and renders them unsuitable for bacterial 
utilization. This particular point is still under inves- 
tigation, but other possible explanations of the precise 
mechanism involved are also being studied. Such a 
concept would appear to explain why the sulfanilamide 
compounds are active only against certain organisms 
and in certain specialized mediums. 

Furthermore, it would explain the failure of sulfanil- 
amide to destro}' hemolytic streptococci in localized 
areas of tissue proteolysis, such as abscesses or heavily 
traumatized wounds. It would account for the failure 
of these drugs to act on the localized suppurative lesions 
of staphylococcic origin and the successful results which 
have at times attended its use in diffuse stapiiylococcic 
cellulitis and bacteremia. Tin’s hypothesis is consistent 
with the spectacular effects of sulfapyridine in pneumo- 
coccic infections, because of the minimal tissue injury 
in the lung in pneumococcic pneumonia. 



1. Sulfanilamide has a bacteriostatic and limited 
bactericidal action in vitro on hemolytic streptococci, 
staphylococci, pneumococci and colon bacilli. Tlie mag- 
nitude of this effect is dependent principally on (o) the 
concentration of the drug and (b) the concentration of 
“peptone” in the culture mediums. 

2. “Peptone." .as used in this paper, connotes .any 
product of protein digc.stion whether prepared arti- 
fichalty in vitro or througli the operation of natural 
enzymatic procc-.c.^cs in vivo. 
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3. It is our belief that sulfanilamide acts bj' inter- 
fering with the nutritional requirements of susceptible 
bacteria and that the bacteria can die out in a phagocyte- 
free environment through starvation and autolysis. 

4. The addition of peptone to mediums such as 
serum, which are deficient in nitrogen easily assimilable 
by bacteria, supplies such an excess of nitrogenous 
material that the bacteriostatic action of sulfanilamide 
is to a large degree inhibited. 


INTRAVENOUS AND RECTAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SULFAPYRIDINE 

IN PNEUMOCOCCIC PNEUMONIA 


W. L. ^^rHITTEMORE, M.D. 
C. L. ROYSTER. M.D. 

AND 

PAUL A. RIEDEL, Ph.D. 

NEW YORK 


In the past five months an attempt was made to 
observe and evaluate any advantages in a series of 
cases of pneumonia that might result from adminis- 
tering sodium sulfapyridine intravenously and sulfa- 
pyridine intrarectally. 

In each case the diagnosis was confirmed by x-ray 
evidence. Preliminary blood culture and typing and 
culture of sputum were performed in all cases. The 
blood levels were determined for all patients save 
those of the oral group admitted later. These are 
being mentioned without consideration of blood levels. 

Eighteen patients were first treated intravenously 
with sodium sulfapyridine. Of these sixteen were 
treated entirely by the intravenous route. 

Thirteen patients were given sulfapyridine by the 
rectal method alone and one by the oral and rectal 
methods combined. 

The investigation of the intravenous and rectal routes 
ivas decided on in an effort to improve on the results 
of oral treatment noted in sixty cases, thirty of which 
have been previously reported. Our hope ryas to elimi- 
nate or decrease nausea and vomiting, a secondary 
rise in temperature and spread of the disease, occa- 
sionally seen after the initial response (whether large 
or small doses were used), and to hasten recovery. 

In our composite temperature chart the intravenous 
curve is continued only for eighteen hours, primarily' 
showing the rapidity of drop compared with the 
response to rectal administration. 


INTRAVENOUS SODIUM SULFAPYRIDINE THERAPY 

In the first two cases, sodium sulfapyridine was given 
in 1 Gm. doses prepared by dissolving the drug in 
1,000 cc. of saline solution. There was a temporary 
hut immediate response, consisting of a drop in temper- 
ature of 2 or 3 degrees after one to three hours. Tlic 
two patients were then placed on oral sulfapyridine 
therapy and a typical response followed. Although 
we have given as niuch as 4 Gm. in 20 cc. of saline 
solution, making a 20 per cent solution, with no bad 
reaction, we adopted 2 Gm. of sodium sulfapyridine 
in 20 cc. of physiologic solution of sodium chloride 
as the standard initial dose. ^Ve found that in sijrteen 
cases this gave an average blood level of 3./ mg. within 
S-e to si.xty minutes. In fifteen cases of tins group 
this dose was repeated m four to six 
resulted an average blood level of 6.3 mg. .Atte 

New York Cit.v Hofr'its'. Welfare IfUnd. 


this second dose fourteen of the patients experienced 
a drop to normal temperature and an accompanying 
decrease of toxicity, pulse rate and other symptoms. 
This response occurred within six to twelve hours 
after the first dose. A fairly consistent response to 
treatment was obtained up to this point. 

Of the fourteen patients who had received two 
injections of 2 Gm. each six had no subsequent rise in 
temperature and had uneventful recoveries. The 
remainder, on the other hand, experienced recru- 
descences of their fever from twelve to fifteen hours 
after their second injection, occasionally to a point as 
high as when treatment was begun, but without as 
much toxicity. At the time of this reactivation in eight, 
blood levels in all fourteen cases were found to average 
2.2 mg., which indicated a rapid drop. 

Further medication produced an elevation in blood 
level and a favorable lasting response and recovery in 
five of the fourteen cases. In nine cases when tlie drug 
was stopped third and subsequent temperature rises 
occurred, and again a low level of 1.4 mg. was noted 
from eight to twelve hours after the last injection, but 
reintroduction of treatment always terminated the rises. 
In the cases with this response a widely variable and 
uneven temperature curve resulted, as was the case with 
the blood level values. The fact that many patients were 
found to maintain an adequate blood level for much 



longer than the twelve hour period described has so ar 
made any set routine impossible beyond the first two 
doses. In all but six cases we found that the drug 
concentration was diminished below an effective Icve 
at the end of an eight to twelve liour period. I 'C 
average total dose in this intravenous group was 8 Om., 
the smallest 2 Gm. and the largest 20 Gm. No nausea 
or vomiting occurred except that one patient expcncncec 
nausea after each injection. , 

Of the four patients who did not respotu 
immediately to intravenous therapy, 

1. C. C. had type XIX bacteremia and empyema ar.d 
responded favorably after surgical drainage. 

2. C. P., with type I bacteremia and an apparcnlb' 
whelming infection, had a blood level of only 32 mg- ’a 

of having received 18 Gm. of sodium sulfapyridine in tbirty-S’ 
hours. He was given 200,000 units of type I scrum on accoun 
of his low blood level and persistently positive blood culture, 
had interlobar empyema after leaving the hospital and was 
treated by repeated aspiration. 

3. From T. J., aged 49, thought to have streptococcic pneu- 
monia because of the sputum culture and the clinical coiir.se, 
type I pneumococcus was recovered hy terminal lung puncture. 
His de.ath will be discussed later. 
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4. F. D., with type VII pneumonia, whose temperature 
remained elevated for thirtj- hours, received 10 Gm. intra- 
venously in 2 Gm. doses every six hours during the period. 
When the blood level reached 4 mg. a favorable response 
occurred and recovery was uneventful, including the subsidence 
of jaundice, which was present on admission. The icteric inde.v 
decreased from 12 to 6 at the same time. A similar reduction 
of the icteric index was observed in five other patients, none 
of whom had clinical jaundice. 

RECTAL SULF.-tPrKIDINE THERAPV 

Fourteen patients who did not appear too ill on 
admission had rectal treatment alone, and all recovered. 
Sulfapyridine was initially administered in 6 Gm. doses 
suspended in 3 ounces of water with from 0.66 to 1 Gm. 
of sodium bicarbonate. This formed an effective non- 
irritating suspension of the drug. After a cleansing 
enema this suspension was introduced as a retention 
enema. At four hour intervals 2 Gm. doses and later 
3 Gm. doses were employed. Blood levels were lower 
than those obtained by the oral and intravenous methods 
and averaged for the group 3.0 mg., though patient F. C. 
reached a concentration of 5.4 mg. It was found that 
three times the usual oral dose was required to produce 
adequate blood levels. The clinical response was slower 
than with the oral route but was uniformly satisfactory. 
The average time required for the temperature to reach 
normal was forty-eight hours, as compared with tliirty- 
six hours in those treated orally and twelve hours in 
those treated intravenously. The same decrease in 
toxicity was also noted. Only one patient, F. C., 
exhibited nausea and vomiting. No evidence of rectal 
irritability was noted. Therefore we believed that the 
rectal route, with the dosage as outlined, is a satisfactory 
and less disturbing method for patients showing gastric 
irritability and not too seriously ill. 

THE SEVEN FATAL CASES IN THE SERIES OF NINETV- 
TWO CASES WITH ORAL, INTR.WENOUS AND 
RECTAL TREATMENT 

1. J. G., aged 53, had type III pneumonia. Blood culture 
yielded negative results. Oral treatment was begun thirty-six 
hours after onset and death occurred on the fiftli day. On the 
fourth day the blood level was 14.0 mg. total, 13.3 mg. free; 
on the fifth day, 14.S mg. total, 9.0 free. The white cell count 
was 27,000 with 68 per cent polymorphonuclcars and 30 per cent 
band forms. This patient was admitted in poor condition and 
showed no favorable response. 

2. T. J., an alcoholic man aged 49, mentioned previously, 
was admitted on the fifth day of illness with a pulse rate of 
136 and respiratory rate of 36, in a markedly toxic and delirious 
Slate. He received 8 Gm. intravenously in twenty-four hours, 
which produced a blood level of only 2.4 mg., but the temper- 
ature was norm.il forty-eight hours after the initial dose. The 
pulse remained rapid, and the patient continued to be toxic. 
Witii another abrupt rise in temperature intravenous adminis- 
tration of 2 Gm. was followed by normal temperature persisting 
throughout his last forty-eight liours. His sputum cultures 
were reported to cont.ain chain cocci, but a terminal lung punc- 
ture showed type I pneumonia. Though this patient died afebrile 
and in v.asomotor collapse with a rapid running pulse, wc feel 
that he should have had the benefit of heavier dosage. 

3. A. O., a desperately ill alcoholic man aged 60, was admitted 
on the fiftli day of illness. There were t^iie II organisms in 
the sputum, and the blood culture was positive. The puFc rate 
was 160 and tlie liver enbarged. He died twenty-four hours 
later. He received - Gm. intravenously cverv two hours for 
five doses without response. The blood level was 6.1 mg. total 
and 0 mg. free. 

4. K. S„ .a man aged 74, was delirious and comatose on 

j^“''4icc and a temperature of 
I r. He was given suliapyridinc orally, and the temperature. 


pulse and respiration were normal for three days. Then the 
temperature fell to between 95 and 96 F. Clinically he was 
much improved. He died suddenly with normal temperature six- 
days after admission. .Autopsy showed resolving pneumonia 
and toxic hepatitis, the cause of which was not definitely deter- 
mined. He had had 34 Gm. of the drug in all. 

5. McG., a man aged 36, had type II organisms in the sputum 
and a positive blood culture. He was admitted on the seventh 
day and died five days later. He had 23 mg. of sulfapyridine 
in all. He became progressively more toxic. On the twelfth 
day he had 200,000 units of type 11 scrum. The white cell count 
was 17,000 with 83 per cent polymorphonuclcars and 10 per cent 
band forms. Death occurred in vasomotor collapse. 

6. C. D.. a man aged 40, was admitted on the seventh day of 
illness with type I organisms in the sputum, a positive blood 
culture and empyema, which was evacuated on the eighteenth 
day. Death occurred on the fifty-first day. Autop.sy showed 
acute vegetative endocarditis, pncumococcic meningitis and 
chronic empyema. Tlie total dose (oral) was 44 Gm. in fifty- 
one days, but of this 30 Gm. was given in the first week. Five 
blood levels varied between 2.6 and 7.2 mg. (total). A violent 
allergic reaction occurred after 30,000 units of serum was gii’cn, 
though conjunctival and cutaneous tests had been negative. 

7. K., a woman aged 76 witli type XII pneumonia, was 
admitted in coma. She had an initial favorable response for 
three days but died on the sixth d.iy. She had sustained a head 
injury ten days before admission, wliich may very well have 
been the primary factor in her death. 

SUMMARY 

Ninety-two patients were treated with sulfapyridine 
and its sodium salt, wdth a mortality of 7.6 per cent. 
Of this number fourteen were treated intrarcctally and 
eighteen with sodium sulfapyridine intravenously. 
Although this is too small a number to he of value 
statistically, certain facts are apparent and inferences 
may be made concerning the value of these forms of 
treatment. Rectal administration almost eliminates 
nausea. Blood levels tend to be lower, and response 
to therapy is slower. 

The intravenous use of sodium sulfapyridine in the 
manner described caused no local or systemic reaction. 
Nausea occurred after injections in only one case. The 
therapeutic effect was rapid save in the four cases 
considered in detail. There was difficulty in main- 
taining constant blood levels, and a consequent erratic 
course of recovery was found to be the chief difficulty 
ill this form of treatment. Seven deaths occurred in 
ninety-two cases and were analyzed. Wc arc of the 
opinion that, when there is no initially favorable 
reaction to sulfapyridine, scrum should be used in 
full doses. 

From a study of response and blood level, wc arc 
of the opinion that a desirable method of administering 
these drugs to seriously ill patients is to give sodium 
sulfapyridine intravenously at first and follow it imme- 
diatel\- with sulfapyridine administered orally. 

66 East Sixty- Sixth Street. 


The Keynote to Sir William Osier’s Character. — It has 
been said that he would have achieved greatness in any career, 
but it is certain that in no other iralk o! li/e would he h.ive 
found so much exercise for his many gifts or fulfilled himself 
and been so happy as in the practice of medicine. His intense 
sympathy, bis genius for friendship with young and old, his 
capacity for teaching and organiration — for all these medicine 
gave ample scope. The keynote to his character was struck in 
a remark he made to his slmlcius : "There are people in life 
and there arc many of them sshoni you will have to help .as long 
as they fisc. They will never Ik able to stand alone." — iMf.'hin- 
Brown, Sir Walter: Thus W'c .Arc Men, New York. I.c;iymaii', 
Green & Co.. 1939. 
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SULFANILAMIDE IN TREATMENT OF 
SORE THROAT DUE TO HEMO- 
LYTIC STREPTOCOCCI 

WITH CONTROLS 
PAUL S. RHOADS, M.D. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 

■ AND 

M. L. AFREMOW, M.D. 

CHICAGO 

In a previous study ^ it was found that approximately 
one fourth of the illness among the nurses under our 
care was due to tonsillitis and pharyngitis. Two thirds 
of these cases were caused by hemolytic streptococci. 
AVhile this incidence of sore throat may be slightly 
higher than that in a similar age group of the general 
population, it is probably lower than the incidence 
among children. Because of the great frequency of this 
condition it is likely that as much sulfanilamide is 
administered for sore throats proved or presumed to 
be due to hemolytic streptococci as for any of the great 
variety of infections for which it seems to be useful. 
Tlie medical literature abounds with reports on the use 
of this drug for hemolytic streptococcus pharyngitis and 
tonsillitis. Many workers report almost uniformly 
favorable results.” Others, while impressed with results 
of the use of sulfanilamide in other streptococcic infec- 
tions, have noted little favorable effect in ordinary 
hemolytic streptococcus tonsillitis and pharyngitis.® 
Coburn and Moore ■* found that sulfanilamide admin- 
istered to rheumatic subjects after the onset of strepto- 
coccic throat infections did not prevent recrudescences. 
However, in a series of eighty rheumatic children 
who were given the drug prophylactically seventy-nine 
escaped hemolytic streptococcus infection and signs of 
activity of rheumatic infection. Schenck,® in a review 
of the use of the drug in otolaryngology, points out 
that most observers report favorable clinical responses 
to the drug but that the carrier state was usually not 
much affected. In our search of the literature we were 
unable to find a single study in which there were 
adequate controls. 

Our own series is not large but may be of some 


passages and sinuses — five among the sulfanilamide 
treated group, six among the control group. Only 
patients with severely inflamed throats, proved to 
harbor beta hemolytic streptococci and with fever, were 
selected for the study ; alternate patients were treated 
with the drug. Of the thirty-one sulfanilamide treated 
patients only three had a temperature below 100 F. 
and all but five had exudate on the mucous membranes 
of^ the pharynx or tonsils. In the control series of 
thirty-six cases five had a temperature below 100 F. 
and all but four had exudates. Many patients originally 
in the treated series were excluded from tlie study 
because treatment was begun after the fifth day of 
illness or because the drug had to be stopped because 
of reactions ’ before a therapeutic effect could be 
expected. Aside from the use of sulfanilamide the 
patients of the two groups were treated in exactly 
the same way, i. e. with rest in bed until the temper- 
ature had been normal at least three days, hot alkaline 
gargles and either codeine or acetylsalicylic acid for 
aching in the body. The patients were not given 
sulfanilamide until their cultures had been reported 
positive for hemolytic streptococci, so that on the 
average treatment was begun 2.8 days after onset. The 
average duration of sulfanilamide treatment was 5.6 
days. The dosage varied slightly according to the 


Table 1. — Comparison of ihc Clinical Course of the 
Siilfanilamidc Treated Group with the Croup 


Receiving No Sulfanilamide 


Average days 111 betore hospitalization 

Average days ol hospitalization per case 

Average days olT duty per case 

Average days carrying hemolytic streptoeoccl per 

case 

Average leukocyte count 

Average duration ol lever (days) 

Average highest fever,' 

Average duration of exudate on throat 

Average duration of subjective, complaint of sore 

throat 

Average duration of cervical adenopathy 

Percentage of complicated cases 


Sullanllamldc Control 
Treated Group Group 
(31 Oases) (30 Onscsl 

1.4 3.1> 

11.0 M 

18,B IW 

19.0 10.1 

34,130 10,030 

0.34 

102.2 tOlM 

5.4 0,1 

0,1 8.0 

11.0 00 

42% 31% 


value because the sulfanilamide treated patients were 
compared in as many respects as lent themselves to 
statistical analysis with a group being treated under 
identical conditions but without this drug. 

The present study was begun two years ago. The 
subjects were all nurses of Cook County Hospital and 
Evanston Hospital who contracted hemolytic strepto- 
coccus pharyngitis or tonsillitis while on duty. There 
were occasional accompanying infections of the nasal 

From the Departments of Medicine of Northwestern University Medical 
School and the University of Illinois ^Icdic3l , School. . . . ^ , 

1. Rhoads, P. S., and Afremow, M. L.: Clinical and Statistical Study 
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tolerance of the patients for the drug, but the avcragi) 
daily dose was 3.6 Gm. (54 grains). On the first a) 
from 5 to 6 Gm. (75 to 90 grains) was 
usually into four doses. After that from 0.6 to hU ' • 
(10 to 15 grains) was given at four hour lotcna 
through the day until the drug was discontinued. ic 
average blood level attained was 6.38 mg. per hundrci 
cubic centimeters. Apparently our method ■'Pprox^ 
mated tliat used by Long and Bliss in a series of for) 
six cases.® In their series, on the average trcatrneii 
was begun 2.3 days after onset and the average 
of treatment was five days. These workers '.i 

“a blood concentration of 4 to 6 mg. per cent of sulfi''''’ 
amide is generally all that is needed, and J’l 
instances the infection may be controlled with ''’V 
levels of the drug.” TJiey consider the proper ‘lose ^ 
adults to be 1 Gm. (15 grains) every four hours 
and night at the start. After one day of normal temper- 
ature they cut this dose in iiaff, then rapidly decreasi: 
as convalescence is established. Long states that none 
of his treated patients had complications. 

6, Lon?, ILUL, .Tn,J Illbi, Elinor A.: Th- Clinic..! an.! 

Csg cf Sulfanilamt'Ie, SulfapyrifJinc arir! Ojm;>our.'5'i, New iof*. 

Macmillan Company, 1939, p. iLO. 
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RESULTS 

Table 1 shows that in our study the clinical course of 
the sulfanilamide treated series was practically identical 
with that of the untreated controls. The complications 
of the sore throats in the two groups were also almost 
the same. A striking feature of pharyngitis and tonsil- 
litis due to hemohtic streptococci is the profound 


Table 2. — Comparison o/ Complications in the Sulfanilamide 
Treated Group and the Control Group 


SuUflnnamide Control 
Txcntofl Group Group 
(31 Cases) (3G Cases) 

Total nun)ber of complicated cases (exclusive 

oi toxic reactions to tbe drug) IS U 

Paranasal sinusitis a G 

Chronic carriers (beyond 14 days) 11 11 

Otitis media ~ 1 

Mastoiditis 

(nonsuppurative) 

Severe asthenia incapacitating the patients 
more than one week after fever had sub- 
sided C 1 

Acute peritonsillitis 1 2 

(no abscess) (iibsces«) 

l.nte recurrence of fever 2 

Rheumatoid arthritis - 2 

Persistent phaTyngitis over a long period .. 2 

Erythema inultiformo .. ‘ 1 


asthenia which so often incapacitates the victims for 
many days after the fever, cervical adenitis and other 
objective signs of active disease have subsided. This 
complication was much more frequent in our sulfanil- 
amide treated group, possibly as the result of treatment. 
Those patients found to have positive cultures for 
hemolytic streptococci two weeks or more after the 
initial infection are listed in the series as “carriers.” 
It will be seen that sulfanilamide did not influence the 
carrier state, there being eleven carriers in each group. 

Cervical adenopathy occurs to some degree in nearly 
every case of streptococcic pharyngitis and tonsillitis. 
It is not considered a complication by us unless the 
adenopathy is thought to prolong the disability an 
unusually long time or unless suppuration occurs. 
Hence cervical adenitis does not appear as a complica- 
tion in the tabulation of either series. 


T.\m.e 3 . — Toxic Reactions to Sulfanilamide in 
Tbirty-Onc Cases 


Sausoa flud vomit/np 

Bizzinof? nnd bendnebe 

Ra.cJi 

Lrukopenin 

St’vvre n«tbpnin (In nb.'oniv of otb<T complication*) 

Procortlinl pain and bradycardia 

»brJ)A n’action 

Tinnitus 

Hailucination* 

Severe mental «iepn'«'=lon 

Total pumU'r cxliiMtlng toxic sleu« (cyano«5« uol included) 


6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

I 

1 

1 

3 

3 

IG 


REACTIONS TO SCU'ANlLAMiOE 
Some degree of cyanosis w.ts observed in practicalh- 
every case in which full doses of sulfanil.amidc were 
a<huinisterccl and w.is not listed as a toxic reaction in 
the tabulations. Table 3 shows that .si.vteen of the 
ihirty-oiie sulfanilamide tre.Ttcd patients had one or 
more of the usual reactions to tins drug. Nausea and 
vomiting were the most frequent reactions; leukopenia, 
prccordi."!! jiain and hallucinations were the most alarm- 
ing. I hese reactions subsided after withdrawal of the 
drug. Several other cases are not inclndccl in this series 


because severe toxic manifestations led to discontinu- 
ance of the drug before an adequate amount could be 
given. 

SUMMARY AND COXCLUSIOXS 

In our series of thirty-one sulfanilamide treated 
patients and thirty-six controls treated under similar 
conditions but without sulfanilamide, this drug was not 
found to reduce the severity of the symptoms, shorten 
the period of incapacity, reduce the incidence of com- 
plications or reduce the duration of the carrier state. 
Toxic manifestations of the drug other than the usual 
cj'anosis occurred in one half of the cases in which 
sulfanilamide was administered. In a few instances 
these reactions were serious enough to cause genuine 
concern. 

It is not wise to make sweeping generalizations on the 
basis of one series of controlled cases. Sulfanilamide 
is a drug of proved value in severe infections of deep 
structures due to the hemolytic streptococcus. How- 
ever, in the average uncomplicated case of tonsillitis 
or phar3-ngitis due to hemolytic streptococci the advisa- 
bility of its routine use is questionable. Certainly no 
physician should be censured for withholding the drug 
in these conditions unless complications such as severe 
cervical adenitis, paranasal sinusitis, otitis media, mas- 
toiditis or meningitis supervene. 

636 Church Street, Evanston, 111. — 32 West Randolph Street. 
Chicago. 

THE PRODUCTION OF SULFAPYRIDINE 
RENAL CALCULI IN MAN 

FOLLOWING ADMINISTRATION OF SULFAPYKIDINF, 
NORMAN PLUM.MER, M.D. 

AND 

FREDERICK McLELLAN, M.D. 

NEW YORK 

The great interest in the tlicra]icutic use of sulf- 
apyridinc has brought forward a multitude of reports 
showing its efficacy in acute infections. These articles 
have been closely followed by observations on the toxic 
manifestations of tlie drug ; apart from gastrointestinal 
disturbances and a tendency for iiloocl destruction, 
emphasis must be placed on tiic effect on tlie kidneys. 

In view of the fact that most of tlic absorbed drug 
is excreted by the kidneys, cither in the pure or in the 
conjugated form, it is conceivable that, if precipitating 
factors arc introduced, serious traumatic or mechanical 
effects might !)c produced. Tliat crystals of sulfapyri- 
dinc arc precipitated in the kidney Uiiniles and pelves 
in certain .species of mammals has been sliown bv many 
observers. 

Antopol and Robinson ’ were the first investigator.s 
to report the appearance of uroliths in monkey.s, rats 
and ralihits following the oral administration of large 
amounts of sulfajiyridine. These investigators also 
described changes in the kidnej's and ureters secondary 
to the deposition of sulfajiyridinc crystals and .stone.s. 
fn the milder cases they found a simide calculous 
ureteritis and pyelitis causing hcm.Tturi.T. hut in the 
more severe cases marked pyelonephritis iiroducing 
definite nitrogen retention in the blood. The suU- 
apyridine stones were discovered to lie nonojjaque to 
x-rays, awl of particular significance was their oh^erva- 

Krcm tltc New^Yo'k .troi *hf Urj artrir* •> i.i aT'! 

Uw*!!*.??. O-rrtR l'r8\rr'tiy O HfiT- 

I, \Viilu-t, .'jr;-! H.’ -J ! 

AfJfT t>ral A‘J'r’'-s»tr-;uro »f n * I'ln-!*-'' 
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tioii that the concretions when not excessive were later 
reclissolved or washed out. Gross, Cooper and Lewis = 
anal3'zed the urinaiy stones occurring in rats after 
sulfapyridine administration and found that they were 
composed of 6.4 per cent free sulfap}'ridine and 64.1 
per cent acetylsulfapyridine. Toomey,^' in a communica- 



Fig. 1 (cjis'C 2). — Excretory pyclograin taken fifteen minutes after the 
d>e nas injected. A calculus, iionopaquc to x*ray.s, is in the pelvi.s of 
the left ki(lnc>‘. Also there is evidence of hydronephrosis and delayed 
excretion. This study was made three days after sulfapyridine therapy 
had been instituted and twenty-four hours after the sudden appearance of 
hematuria and of pain in the left flank. Only 11 (7m. of (he drug had 
been taken when this reaction occurred. 


tion to The Jouknal, described confirmatory experi- 
ments and suggested the dangers of sulfapj'ridinc 
urolithiasis in the human being. 

Hematuria in the human being following sulfapyridine 
therapy has been reported by a number of investigators.' 
The occurrence, in addition to hematuria, of renal colic 
and nitrogen retention in human cases was described 
first by Southworth and Cooke '■ and more recentlj' by 
Tsao, McCracken. Chen, Kuo and Dale." The patients 
described by the latter investigators were children, one 
of whom died of uremia developing after sulfapj'ridinc 
therapj-. 

In a recent report we ' described the renal complica- 
tions occurring in 323 cases treated with sulfapyridine. 
In this series there were three cases of nitrogen reten- 
tion, four cases of hematuria without proved stones and 
two cases of hematuria in which there was sulfapyridine 
calculous formation, in one proved at autopsy and in 


r.rnic Paul* Coouer. F. B.. anti Eewis, .Marion: Urinary Concre- 
tion"^' Caused by Sulfapjridinc. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & .Med. -40:448 

(MarcM^1^939- ^ Urinary Concretion'i and Sulfapyridine. J. A. M. A. 

IIS: 230 <Jid> Advanct-x in the Treatment of Pneumonia. 

f - and'loAvoli. J s’ Thc;^K£s«lts.of S..lf»r>;ndin. Therapy in «0 

112:I.‘!2n (May 6) r-hen Ji- Kuo. P. T.. and Dale. 

C. iL^^KMaf Comptotion in’ Sulfapyridin'^' rherapy. J.A.Sr.A. 11=: 

'''7. PlXurr?! .Nor?^au. JuIM in .k 

Treatment of Pneumonia. J.A.M.A. (. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
March 16, 1910 

the otlier by pyelographic study in whicli crystals and 
concretions of sulfapj'ridinc were found also in the 
urinary bladder. A brief description of these cases 
alreadj' has been reported, but because of the interest 
in this material we are making a more detailed presen- 
tation. 

REPORT OF CASES 

Case 1. — History. — R. L., a married woman aged 40, was 
admitted to the IMedical Pavilion of the New York Hospital 
Dec. 27, 193S, with weakness, fatigability, afternoon fever, loss 
of weight and anorexia of three months’ duration. 

At the age of 3 years the patient had inflammatory rlteii- 
matism involving the knees, ankles and wrists. Cardiac mur- 
murs were detected after this illness, and from tliat time 
physical activities were always restricted. At the age of 8 
there was a recurrence of inflammatory rheumatism. 

L.xaiiiinatioii . — The temperature was 38.2 C. (100.8 F.), pulse 
rate 94, respiratory rate 18, and blood pressure lOS systolic, 
60 diastolic. The patient was poorly nourished. The middle 
finger of the right hand in the region of the middle plialan.v: 
was swollen hut not discolored or tender. No other joint.' 
were involved. The patient was in no particular discomfort 
and was not dyspneic or orthopneic. The heart was slightly 
enlarged. A short systolic thrill was felt at the apex. A 
soft, rough systolic murmur was heard best at the ape.v, and 
a crescendo presystolic murmur was heard, loudest in the 
mitral area.- The liver and spleen were easily palpable but 
were not tender. 

Urinalysis showed a specific gravity of 1.008 and no albumin 
or sugar. Microscopic study showed no red blood cells or 
casts but a few white blood cells. The hemoglobin content of 
the blood was 80 per cent, red cell count 4,000,000 and white 
cell Count 7,500. Serologic tests were negative. Blood culture 
yielded a nonhemolytic alpha prime streptococcus. 

Course ill the HosfUai. — On the basis of the physical features 
and the positive blood culture, the diagnosis of subacute bac- 



Fie. 2 (w-ic 2). — PycloErnni ni.nde fifteen minute, after ot 

injected. showinR a normal left kidney. The calculus ami cvirtr“ 
hydronejjhrosjs no longer aj>j>car. Tin's xfudy u*as made tnflv'C nay 
the attack of hematuria and colic. 

ferial endocarditis was made. The patient was given sn'b 
anilamide 1.2 Gm. si.x tinie.s daily until a total of S52 Gni. 
had been given. This drug was discontinued and snifapyridme 
was administered in doses of 1 Gni. six times daily, and nntil 
shortly before death 533 Gm. had Itcen received. The sulf- 
anilamide had had no clinical effect on the patient, but wilb 
the sulfapyridine the temperature svas reduced, and in spite 
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o{ some nausea the patient was mucli more comfortable. The 
Mood cultures at several e.xaminations were sterile and at all 
times showed a colony count lower than on admission. The 
blood hemoglobin level was slightly reduced, but at no time did 
it go below 70 per cent. The urine showed a few white blood 
cells and eight days before death showed a large number of 



Fig. 3 (case 2). — Pyclograni made sevetUyMtJtJC d.nys after the reacHon, 
again showing a normal left kidney. 


red blood cells but no gross blood. The blood sulfapyridinc 
varied from 4 mg. to 9 mg. per liundred cubic centimeters. On 
the one hundred and si.vtccnth hospital day the patient suddenly 
had convulsive seizures and lapsed into a stupor. Later there 
developed a stiff neck and a positive Babinski sign on the 
right side, and lumbar puncture revealed an increased pressure 
and gros.sly bloody spinal fluid. The course was rapidly down- 
hill, and the patient died on the one hundred and scvcniecnth 
hospital day. 

Postmoricm E.raiiiiiialioii .' — In the pelvis of the right kidney 
there were found numerous petcchiae and in one cali.': a colorless 
stone with a rough surface, measuring 0.5 cm, across. .Around 
this stone were two very small soft sandy crysfallinc masses. 
The urinary bladder contained no stones or concretions. When 
crushed on a slide and c.vamined microscopically, the stone 
was seen to be made up of coarse rough wedge-shaped striated 
colorless crystals of which the base and one side were straight, 
while the third side was ragged. The point was usually sharp. 
-A qualitative test for sulfapyridinc was positive. .A quantita- 
tive lest showed the stone to he comixrscd of about 97 per 
cent sulfapyridinc. Tlic difficulty of .solubility was such that 
all acclylalcd sulfapyridinc was transformed into the free form 
in accomplisbing solution, so that the proportion that was 
originally free was not determined. 


C.ssn 2.—Hislory.—K. K., a man aged 4d. Greek, was 
admitted to the medical pavilion .April 28, 1939, with pain on 
respiration in the right lower part of the chest and cough 
with pink sputum. The symptoms had hceu present for eighteen 
hours aud a chill occurred sliortly before admission. The past 
history was irrclc\-am. 


B.rorama/im;.— The temperature was 40.2 C. (104 4 V) puhe 
r.uc 120, respiratory rate ,V. ami h!cxs<i pressure 140 svstoli’c, 
(C. dtastoUc. The ivuiein was hushed and slightly dyspueic. 


^ T) rx.” 

?. T!t'c \vcrc rrsslr 


TT.it'c l,y Dr. Fisnh. 

v.r.^tT iU'caun tf Dr. G. 




Physical signs, confirmed by x-ray study, revealed pneumonia 
of the right lower lobe. The remainder of the physical exami- 
nation was noncontributory. 

Urinalysis showed a specific gravity of 1.020. acid />», no 
sugar or albumin and no cells on microscopic c.xamination. 
The red blood cell count was 4,500,000 with the hemoglobin 
content 98 per cent; the white ceil count was 12,600. The 
sputum yielded pneumococcus type III. The blood culture was 
negative. The \\'’assermann reaction was 4 pins. 

Course in HosNlai , — The patient was given the u.snal sup- 
iwrtive measures for pneumonia, and sulfapyridinc was admin- 
istered orally 2 Gm. as an initial dose and 1 Gin. every tour 
hours There was rapid improvement in tlic chest condition. 
Forty-ciglit hours after admission the patient complained of 
severe pain in the left flank and passed bloody urine. He 
received 11 Gm. of sulfapyridinc prior to tin's attack, and the 
drug was promptly discontinued. Tlie blood sulfapyridinc deter- 
mination was too low to read. .An excretory pyelogram on 
May 1 (fig. 1) showed delayed function in the left kidney 
with hydronephrosis and a negative shadow in the renal pelvis. 
A plain roentgenogram of the abdomen did not show any 
evidence of opaque calculus. Owing to tlie persi.stciit pain, cys- 
toscopy and retrograde pjciography were done May o. Cys- 
toscopy revealed the trigon covered with whitish masses of 
tiny cry.stals, and a clot protruding from the left ureteral 
orifice was also studded with crystals, 'I'hcsc cryslals were 
washed out for examination and a catheter was easily passed 
25 cm, to the left renal pelvis. The urine specimen from 
each kidney contained iio crystals. The fmictioii of the left 
kidney was markedly reduced in ure,a and pheuolsulfoiiphthalcin 
output as compared with that of the right kidney. The pyclo- 
grani again revealed the negative shadow in the left renal 
l>elvis. There was a definite diminution in urinary output for 
four d.ny.s. The renal pain on the left persisted for eight days; 



crystals were not found in the urine after the sixth day. hut 
hematuria persisted until the eighth d,ay. An excretory pielo- 
grain May 12 (fig. 2), fourteen days after the inuia! attark, 
revealed a noniial left kidney witliout a filling tlciert. Rrsnlis 
of tiriimlysis were nomir.1. The lung by this ij.-iic n.-jv clear, 
•and the p,aticm had been afebrile for five d.ai^. He ua- fol- 
lowed at weekly intervals and renmined a-yniiiiornatic. ,An 
c.\crctory [>yrlogr.ini July 15 tfie .ti. tv.o month* .after th.e 
3tt.ack. again .-ho«(d a le rm.d bit t.idney. 
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SULFANILAMIDE—SCHWARTZ AND FREEMAN 


JOUK. A. M. A. 
JiAEcn 16. 1910 


Laboratory Report on Crystals Found in the Bladder .^ — 
Examination of the crystals revealed small irregular friable 
white masses. Microscopically these were made up of rather 
easily broken up bundles of long pointed wedge-shaped, some- 
times notched, colorless crystals. On treatment with acid and 
azotization they gave a typical reaction for sulfapyridine. Mor- 
phologically these crj'stals resembled the crystals from a kidney 
(case 1) which were identified as sulfapj'ridine (fig. 4). 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Two patients had renal calculi after sulfapyridine 
treatment, proved at postmortem examination and by 
pyelography, respectively. Both patients had hematuria 
and one also had renal colic. One had had only 1 1 Gm. 
of the drug and the other 555 Gm. 

2. P)-elograms in one of the cases showed calculi, 
nonopaque to x-rays. The serial study indicates that 
later the calculi dissolved or were washed out and the 
kidney function returned to normal. 

.3. The features of these two cases, together with the 
experimental studies reported by other investigators, 
indicate that hematuria and other urinar}^ symptoms 
occurring after sulfapyridine administration are caused 
by the deposition of sulfapyridine crystals and con- 
cretions in the kidneys and ureters. 

4. Frequent examinations of the urine, particularly 
for red blood cells, should be made during sulfapyridine 
therap}’. The drug should be withheld or given very 
cautiously if hematuria occurs or if the patient is known 
to have a diminished kidney function. 

140 East Fifty-Fourth Street. 


SULFANILAMIDE IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF CHANCROID 

W. F. SCHWARTZ, M.D. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

AND 

HAL E. FREEMAN, M.D. 

CLEVELAND 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF CASES 

No patients were included if the diagnosis was purely 
clinical. 

All patients with buboes and with positive Frei 
and chancroidal intracutaneous tests were eliminated 
unless there was a history and/or a scar of a previous 
bubo to account for the positive Frei test, and also 
unless a tissue smear was positive for Bacillus liac- 
mophilus of Ducrey. 

Also eliminated from the reported series were all 
cases of chancroid complicated by early' infectious 
sy'philis. This was done because even though dark field 
examination was negative the possibility still remained 
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that part of the lesion could be an unrecognized chancre 
which might heal rapidly as a result of specific anti- 
sy'philitic therapy and thus invalidate the reported 
results. 

In order to compare our results with those of previ- 
ous authors, our cases are divided into those with and 
those without buboes. The latter group has been fur- 
ther divided into cases with lesions on the glans penis 
and those with lesions on other dermal structures. 
This division was made because lesions on the glans 
heal much more slowly than thos? in other locations. 
Whether or not the buboes were ruptured made con- 
siderable difference in the time required for healing in 
the control group, so cases with bubo in the treatec 
series were again classified as those with ruptured anc 
those w'ith unruptured buboes. 


Since sulfanilamide was first found to be of value in 
hemolytic streptococcic infections, the question of ascer- 
taining its action in infections caused by' the hemophilic 
streptobacillus of Ducrey' suggested itself. 

Previous to the present writing, reports on this sub- 
ject. all of which have been encouraging, have come 
from three Britisli clinics ’ and from one American 
group.- Since we have available a large hospitalized 
venereal service, it is felt that our e.xperiences are 
worthy of record. 

Sulfanilamide has been used in the treatment of 
chancroid at the Cleveland City Hospital since July 
1937. This report covers a series of thirty'-seven cases, 
which were very carefully selected and were considered 
suitable for this study. For comparison there is also 
presented, as a control group, a series of sixty similar 
cases, most of which were seen before July 1937, and 
which were treated by other methods. 


tr. nemrtment of Dcrmatolosy and SstE'IoIo?}- of the Cleveland 
Clte Ho^riial seAdc" of Drs. 11. N, Colo and J. R. Driver, and Western 
Univcrr^if'" School of r^Iedicinc. . _ / • * 

I Ha.n<cbel! H M.: Sulfanilamide in Treatment of Cb.-incrcd 

r;^^1nS=l"atS™of ^c/a-nc-eoik-X;; Vori: S.a.c J. Med. 
C9:3C4 (Feb. IS) IS.'S. 


DOSAGE 

Various daily' doses were used and evaluated. Tlic 
average for the total group was 46 grains (3^ Gm.) 
day’. The total dose varied between 280 and 950 
(18 and 62 Gm.) and averaged 642 grains (42 Gm.) 
per patient. After the initial dose of from 3 to 4 Gm. 
the maintenance dose M'as determined by' the 
response and of course by' the weight and age ol ic 
patient. Toxic symptoms such as dermatitis, 
and cyanosis were carefully watched for, and total 
counts and blood sulfanilamide determinations 
frequently' done (at least twice a week) in . 

guide the maintenance dosage. It became apparent 1 1.^ 
a high maintenance dosage is of the utmost impoi't^")-^' 
The least desirable combination is a low initial anj ^ 
low maintenance dose. The next least desirable is ‘ 
high initial and a low maintenance dose. The lo" )"' ‘ 
and high maintenance combination is more de-Sim > ■ 
while the high initial and high maintenance conifinn ^ 
tion is the most desirable if proper precautions. k' 
blood study and alkalization, are taken to avoid toxic 
reactions. . , . 

The results observed, according to the previousj) 
mentioned various types of lesions, are incorporated n’ 
the chart and are self explanatory. The graph indicalc- 
days required for healing in each in.stance and does not 
represent the total period of lio.spitalization. 
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It is noteworthy that the duration of the disease 
before admission to the hospital varied between two 
and 365 days and averaged for the control group thirty- 
five days and for the treated group thirt 3 --two da 3 ’S. 

The diagnostic period varied between one and twent 3 ’- 
seven da 3 's and averaged two days for the control group 
and slightly more than five days for the group treated 
with sulfanilamide. This longer diagnostic period for 
the latter group indicates that more careful study was 
made of them in order to be sure they were proper 
cases for evaluation of the action of the drug. In order 
to observe the results further, the treated patients were 
hospitalized for an average of more than six days after 
complete healing had occurred and they were dismissed 
for further observation as outpatients. 


RESULTS 

The results observed in this hospital compare favor- 
ably with those reported elsewhere as “dramatic” or 
“all healed within two weeks.” Including all the various 
t 3 -pes of lesions, the average period of time required for 
healing in the control group was slightly more than 
thirt 3 ’-two days. For the sulfanilamide treated group, 
this time varied from seven to twent 3 '-three days and 
averaged 15.7 days, in comparison. 

Chancroidal ulcers situated elsewhere than on the 
glans penis respond best to treatment. 

Chancroidal bubo, unruptured, is next most respon- 
sive. 

There is little difference in the response to sulfanil- 
amide of chancroidal bubo, ruptured, and of ulceration 
of the glans penis, but the latter lesion is slightly less 
responsive. 

‘ CONCLUSIONS 


Sulfanilamide has well known toxic possibilities and 
therefore should not be used in a routine manner for 
chancroid without careful control. This drug is efficient, 
even in resistant cases, and if carefully controlled can 
be used with gratifying results. 

261 East Bellevue Drive— Cleveland City Hospital. 


THE USE OF VITAMIN B, FOR THE 
RELIEF OF PAIN IN VARI- 
COSE ULCERS 

ALTON OCHSNER, N.D. 

AND 

MARVIN C. SMITH, M.D. 

NEW ORLEANS 


W hereas varicose ulcers of the lower extremity are 
Usually accompanied by itching, burning and aching,’ 
relatively infretiucntly is the pain severe. Occasionally, 
liowever, patients with varicose ulcer.s are seen who 
complain bitterly of pain which is little affected by the 
usually successful therapeutic methods. Because we 
have secured such splendid residts in these cases by 
the administration of vitamin B,, this presentation is 
made. 


b"nr some lime, in the Department of Surgery at 
Hmehinson Memorial Clinic of Tulane University, all 
patients with clinic.al .and subclinic.al .avitaminosis.' per- 
-istent neuritis and painful chronic lesions have been 
given vit.amin B, (thi.amin. Betaxin). Ii was strikiii" 
that patiejits with ]iaiiiful varicose ulcers were relieved 
shortly after the institutioii of the vit.amiii E, therapy. 


V'n-T5 iVic 
irrv-j rf I.ri 

I. 0.*h^rfl 
p J. Mri 


^sreer;-. Sri-oo! cf .Vtriicinc. Tulwc Uni- 
■••-I'T.V";-’ Chrcnic Lri Ulcer.. Tcna. 


Krieg = had previously ( 1938) reported results 
obtained with the use of thiamin. Of the thirt 3 ’-five 
patients with varicose ulcers treated with thiamin alone, 
all but five experienced relief of pain. Four of the 
five had severe venous stasis and induration of the veins 
and surrounding areas. Pain, stiffness, heaviness and 
pressure usually were relieved from four to eight days 
after the institution of the treatment. Wffien treatment 
was discontinued, the symptoms returned but in milder 
form. Krieg observed that in twenty-one cases there 
was a definite decrease in the size of the varicosities in 
that the veins, even the large ones, became smaller and 
that this decrease was visible as well as measurable. 
Merdinger = also observed the beneficial effects of 
thiamin in relieving the S3Tnptoms of varicose ulcers 
but stated that the relief was of only short duration and 
did not occur in every case. He believed that better 
results were obtained when the vitamin was adminis- 
tered intravenously. Krieg ^ in reply to Merdinger’s 
report stated that according to his experience small 
oral doses were effective in relieving symptoms and. in 
fact, this method of administration was so satisfactory 
that the use of intravenous injections had been aban- 
doned. 

Of ten patients with painful varicose ulcers admitted 
to the Hutchinson Memorial Clinic and treated with 
vitamin B„ all but one were definitely relieved and 
eight had complete subsidence of their symptoms. The 
length of time before the onset of relief varied from 
three to eleven days, with an average of five days. In 
two cases the S3’mptoms completely subsided in four 
days. In the other six cases, disappearance of the symp- 
toms was more gradual but progressive. In five of the 
ten cases there was, in addition to the relief of S 3 'mp- 
tonis, definite improvement in the healing of the ulcer, 
although there had been more or less resistance to 
therapy prior to the vitamin administration. In two 
cases the discontinuance of the vitamin resulted in the 
recurrence of the pain but in a milder form. It was 
promptly relieved when tlie vitamin was again admin- 
istered. One jiatient who had used sedatives for four 
years because of pain associated with her varicose ulcer 
has been completely relieved since the institution of the 
vitamin therapy, the one patient who had no symp- 
tomatic response had a large indurated and infected 
ulcer of four years' duration. 

All the patients were women varying in age from 27 
to 75 years. There was no correlation between the age 
of the patients and the onset of relief. 

Patients were instructed as to diets relatively high 
in vitamin B, content, but as there were no means of 
checking these diets accurately the adequate intake of 
vitamin Bi was assured Iw the administration of thiamin 
tablets in doses above the daily minimum requirement 
of oOO international units, or 1 mg,'’ It is known that 
vitamin B, is stored in the bod 3 ’ in small amounts, but 
until clinical tests arc jierfccled by which the amounts 
stored can be determined quanlitativclv the adequate 
dose necessary for these patients can 'be determined 
only by the trial and error method. Rather early in our 
investigation it became evident that large doses of the 
vitamin B, were necessary to jtroduce the de.sirefi 


2. Krjf?, K.: Die tic’s KTampfzitlcrlritlrn'^ flmch 

Hi, Munchen. mr<l. \Vclm*^chr. 85:9 (Jan. 7) 19.**’^. 

3. Mcrclincer, Olto; Dir Ilcrjftnu»tun:: dtjfcJ 

Vitamin Dt, Munchm. mnl. Wchn'cltr. 85:5(9 (AjTtl J5> 

tnent t»n Knt-j:.* 

A. Kricc. K.: Rrjosn'lcr tA Mcnlirre-r,* Mur r-r*? \VtJv*rL* 

S5:5f,9 (Apnl 15) 

5- O.wrdi. (*. H. -■ llur’an ♦« (ur JJ. f A *■! A 

1U:I0''9 (Srit. !Oj V*?' 
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March 16, 1910 


results. At the present time investigations are being 
made concerning the relative values of oral and intra- 
venous administration. 

Krieg used daily intramuscular injections of from 
5 to 10 mg. of thiamin until improvement was noted, 
then gave 1 mg. three times a day by mouth for a week, 
followed b}' a week’s administration of 1 mg. twice 
daily, and then a week's administration of 1 mg. once 
daily. 

It has been suggested by Goodhart and Jolliffe “ that 
the best results in tbe treatment of alcoholic neuritis 
were obtained by the use of large daily doses (as much 
as 50 mg. per day) rather than continued small doses. 
Weiss ‘ has shown that when no clinical improvement 
resulted from the use of small doses of vitamin B, in 
the treatment of alcoholic neuritis the use of larger doses 
brought about definite clinical results. These experi- 
ences, as well as our own, suggest that large doses of 
vitamin Bj are necessary in order to relieve pain both 
in alcoholic neuritis and in varicose ulcer. At the 
present time we believe that at least 5 mg. (1,500 units) 
three times a day should be given patients with painful 


Summary of Cases of Varicose Ulcers Treated with Thiamin 


Case* 

Age 

Duration 
ol Ulcer 

Symntoins 

Mff. of 
Thiamin 
per Day 

Onset of 
Relief 

1 

75 

2 weeks 

Burning pain 

a 

5 days 

2t 

37 

S months 

Itching, heaviness 

3 

11 days 

:!t 

-19 

10 months 

Pain 

15 

3 days 

4 

27 

2 years 

Cramping pain 

15 

4 days 

5 

41 

3 months 

.Severe burning 

3 

jdays 

G 

C5 

1 month 
recurrent 

24 years 

Itching, heaviness 

GO 

Some in 

4 days 

7 

4G 

2 years 
recurrent 

4 years 

Pain 

3 

None 

8 

G1 

2 years 

Pain 

15 

7 da.vs 

9 

37 

2 years 

Burning pain 

15 

3 days 

10 

31 

2 months 

Severe pain 


C days 


* All patients were women. 

t Medication was discontinued temporarily with return of the orijrlnnl 
symptoms in a milder form. Symptoms ceased when medication was 
resumed. 


varicose ulcers, and if the symptoms do not subside 
within three to four days the dose should be doubled. 

There is no contraindication to tlie giving of large 
doses over prolonged periods. Experiments on animals 
have shown that enormous doses can be administered 
with no ill effects. However, lethal doses have been 
obtained in experiments on animals. 

The explanation for the relief of pain associated with 
varicose ulcers when large amounts of vitamin B, are 
administered is not simple. Because of the inability to 
detennine quantitatively the amount of vitamin B in 
the blood, one is unable to demonstrate a vitamin B 
deficiency. Because of prompt relief of pain following 
the vitamin administration, it is possible, however, that 
these patients did have a vitamin B, deficiency and that 
the relief was occasioned by correction of the deficiency. 
The vitamin deficiency may be due to inadequate supply, 
inadequate absorption or inadequate utilization of the 
vitamin in the diet. On the other hand, if the supply 
is normally adequate, the deficiency may be due to fac- 
tors which require an abnormal amount to supplj tlje 
bodv’s needs. ■ — 


0 Goodhart. R. S., and JollifTc. Xonnan: 
of Ahtamin B. 

M. A. (Fell, a) IWS- 

cited !•>' Co'vjriH. 


Observations of the Efiecls 
of Alcohol Addicts, J. A. 


RECOVERY IN AMYOTROPHIC LATERAL 
SCLEROSIS 

treated with tocopherols (vitamin e) ; 
PRELIMINARY REPORT 


I. S. WECHSLER, M.D. 

NEW YORK 


Amyotrophic lateral sclerosis is a chronic disease 
involving essentially the old and new motor sj'stenis. 
namely the anterior horn cells and the pyramidal tracts. 
The disease, which affects older adults and persons past 
middle age, is regarded as a degenerative one of 
unknown etiologjL It is relentlessly progressive. It 
generalljf begins in tbe upper extremities with loss of 
power, atrophies and fibrillations, and when it ascends, 
as it generally does, to the medulla it terminates fatally. 
The duration is from one to two years, longer if tlie 
disease begins in the lower extremities. As far as is 
known tliere are no remissions, there is no treatinenl 
and there is no cure. The neurologic characteristic of 
the disease is a combination of paralysis and atrophy 
with increased deep reflexes. In every other disease in 
which the anterior horn cells are affected, the deep 
reflexes are invariably lost in the affected limb. In 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, because the pyramidal 
tracts are also involved, the reverse is true. Because 
of its insidious nature, the patient at first pays no 
attention to the disorder or is treated for a long time 
before it is recogni^.ecl. Tliis is the reason why the 
neurologist rarely sees early cases. When they conic 
to him they are usually fairly well advanced. This is 
of great importance. 

The following two cases are reported because they 
arc the first instances within my personal knowledge 
• in which amy'otrophic lateral sclerosis has yielded to 
treatment.' The results of treatment have been so 
spectacular thus far that I am constrained to make this 
preliminary report. Experimental work on animals has 
shown that once the anterior horn cells are destroyeu ^ 
because of vitamin privation they cannot be repaired, 
and the degeneration is progressive. If, however, the 
condition is recognized early and treated promptly tliere 
is the possibility not only of arresting the process hu 
of reversing it. This points to the need of tre.iting 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis in its early stages bctorc 
irreversible damage is done. _ , 

The treatment of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis ''d ' 
vitamin E, more particularly the alpha-tocopherol tac- 
tor, was undertaken with the following consideratioii.s 
in mind: It has been known for a long time ■ 
privation of vitamin E will cause atrophies and para } 
ses in young rats. The paralyses were observed in 
the course of experiments on sterility, klore rcceii > 
(1935) Ringsted “• reported on paresis in old 
fering from chronic avitaminosis. A year later 
Lipshutz ■' described degeneration of the nervous -v, 
teni as the result of privation of vitamin E. InJ_^ 


From the Xeurolosical Service of the Mount Sinai ^ joi" 

Read at a staff conference of the Jlount Sinai 

1. Since this work \sas done there has appeared an artIcJc 
Ricknell entitled Vitamin E in the Treatment of MuscuiM" /{•' 

and Xervous Diseases (Lancet 1: 10-13 fjan. 6] 1940) in / /far*' 
is reported in two cases of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, one o‘ 
duration. Essentially the article deals with the <Iystrophic<, atB- 
15 made of talies. iV' 

2. Evans, IX. M.. and Durr, G. O.: Dcvclojtmcnt of X’aral.'j*'* * *i>: 

Suckling Young of Mothers Deprived of \*itamin E, J. JJioI. Cnenb * 
273-297 (Jan.) 1928. • 

3. Ringsted, Axel: A Preliminary Note on .\pi»/^trancc of 

Adult ^ts SiifTering from Chronic Avitaminosis E. IJiochcm- ]• * 

78S-795 (March) 1935. , , - ..-rf d'- 

J r inshutr D : Les voies atteintes cher Ie» r.'it" manq’- ■* '■ 

vUaAm: E. Rnr. rrurtl. r.r.:22l-2n fid..) 19J6. 
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Burr, Brown and Moseley ° further reported on paral}- 
ses in old rats on a diet deficient in vitamin E. In 
1938 Einarson and Ringsted ' published their npno- 
graph on the effects of chronic vitamin E deficiency 
on the nervous system and on the skeletal musculature 
in old rats. They showed that the posterior columns 
and pyramidal tracts as well as the anterior horn cells 
and possibly those of the intermediolateral gray were 
affected in vitamin E privation. They raised several 
interesting practical and theoretical questions, among 
them tlie fact that the pyramidal tract in the rat is 
situated in the dorsal and not the lateral column of 
the spinal cord. What is pertinent to our discussion 
is that they demonstrated degeneration of the pyramidal 
tract and anterior horn cells and spoke of the analogy 
to amyotrophic lateral sclerosis in man. 

IVlule it was known that vitamin E privation can 
cause paralyses of muscles, it was not known what the 
antisterility factor has to do with it. Einarson and 
Ringsted raised the question whether there was not 
also another factor, the privation of which caused 
degeneration within the nervous system. Thanks to 
the work of Evans and his collaborators," it has become 
known more recently that whole wheat germ oil con- 
tains alpha and beta tocopherols and that the alpha 
probably has to do with the muscular atroply. It 
was at this point that I began treatment of amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis with a synthetic preparation containing 
alpha-tocopherol. 

REPORT OF CASES 


Cask 1. — A. L., a man aged 52, an insurance agent, com- 
plained of loss of power in the left hand and tiredness of the 
legs. He was i)crfectly well up to the present illness, although 
he stated that he had had an occasional tingling feeling in 
the left forefinger and aches in the left scapular region for 
years. In July 1939 he began to have weakness of the left 
hand, the loss of power gradually becoming so marked that 
he practically lost the use of the hand. About a week or so 
before coming to the office, on -Oct. 18, 1939, his legs began 
10 tire. There were no other complaints ; no fever, no visual 
disturbances, no gastrointestinal symptoms, no urinary distur- 
bances. no loss of libido, no history of trauma, no major or 
even minor illnesses. 

Neurologic examination was entirely negative e.xccpt for 
the following; The biceps, triceps and wrist jerk.s were much 
more active on the left than on the right, the left knee jerk 
was greater than the right and the left abdominals were 
weaker than those on the right, but the ankle jerks were equal 
and there were no pathologic refle.xes. The left plantar reflex 
was not |)rescnt. There was marked weakness of the fingcr.s 
of the left hand, partial left wrist drop, and weakness of the 
muscles of the forearm and shoulder girdle. There was marked 
atrophy of the small muscles of the hand, the inlcrossci and 
the thenar and hyp<tthcnar eminences. The paresis was flaccid. 

few fibrillations tverc seen occasionally in the left arm and 
shoulder muscles. There were no sensory disturbances. The 
cerebral nerves were entirely normal. There was asymmetry 
of the facies with slight lagging of the left corner of the 
mouth, actually of no significance as the patient had it all 
his life. 

The patient had been receiving vitamin B therapy with no 
ctTcct, He was admitted to the Mount Sinai Hospital, where 
alt the neurologic observations were confirmed. The serologic 
reactions were negative. The sptn.al fluid was norm.al and 
there was no block. The blood was normal. X-ra\- c.\-ami- 
nation of the skull, chest and cervical spine showed no patho- 
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logic condition. The electrical reactions, despite the marked 
atrophies, were not conclusive. A short time before coming 
to the hospital the patient was given whole wheat germ oil. 
As soon as studies' were completed he was given two tablets 
of ephynal, 3 mg. each, three times a day. Improvement began 
almost immediately. After a few weeks the patient regained 
sufficient power to button his coat, make his tie and tise his 
hand in eating. The wrist drop began to clear up. Once 
he ran out of the medication and did not take the tablets for 
three days. Weakness began to return, but immediate recovery 
set in once more on resumption of treatment. Four weeks later 
I purposely stopped the administration of the tablets for five 
days and again the weakness returned, only to disappear as 
soon as the tablets were readministered. At present he has good 
power in his hand, and the interosseous spaces and the thenar 
and hj-pothenar eminences are beginning to fill out. 

Case 2. — C. B., a woman aged 36, a bonsewife, was admitted 
to the hospital in August 1939 with the complaint of weakness 
in both arms and legs of one year’s duration. At first there 
was difficulty in walking; soon the hands and arms became 
so weak that she could not feed herself; much later dryness 
of the throat and difficulty in swallowing set in. Tlicre were 
no visual disturbances, no impairment of urinary function and 
no other complaints. For years the patient had eaten few 
green vegetables. 

The positive neurologic observations were fibrillations in 
the muscles of the extremities, trunk and tongue, and marked 
atrophy and loss of power in the muscles of the hands, feet, 
and tongue and some of the arm.s and legs, AH the deep 
reflexes were hyperactive and there was bilateral clonus. The 
spinal fluid, including dynamics, was normal, and so were the 
blood chemistry and the serologic reactions. X-ray examination 
of the spine was negative. Tlicrc was no donht of the diagnosis 
of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 

The patient was given vitamin B and a diet fairly rich in 
all vitamins. Within one month she appeared to feel sub- 
jectively better and the fibrillations seemed less. In October 
she was given the tocopherol acetate, tiirce tablets of 3 mg. 
each in addition to the vitamin B. The difficulty in swallowing 
gradually subsided by the time of her discharge in November. 
When seen one month and two months later, the atrophy and 
fibrillations of the tongue had disappeared .and her general 
strciigtli increased to the extent that from being confined to 
bed she could walk with assistance ; indeed she returned to tlie 
follow-up clinic of the hospital. 

COMMENT 

Although only two cases ate cited, the prompt 
response to vitamin E, namely the synthetic tocopherols, 
seems to me to be of imusual significance. It is of great 
importance that full recovery occurred in an early case 
and that the atropli}’ of the tongue, which tvas the 
yoiingest symptom in the older case, yielded soonest. 
Trial in three other cases in which the condition is very 
far advanced ha\c thus far yielded no residts; in a 
fourth there seems to be some recovery of muscle ]>owcr. 
This is in accord with what has been observed in exper- 
imental aiiimals. Of even greater significance is the 
fact obsen-ed on two occasions, when the administration 
of the tocopherols was stopped, that the weakness 
returned, and, when treatment was resumed, recovery 
promptly resulted. This is almost a crucial physiologic 
and clinical experiment indicating that the recovery was 
the direct result of the treatment. 

There are a few theoretical questions worth consider- 
ing, One is the fact that aside from the pyramid.il 
tract and anterior horn degeneration there is also 
involvement of the posterior .sensory columns in the 
experimental animals of Einar.son and Ringsled. I’os- 
terior column degeneration dnc.s not as a nilc occur in 
amyotrophic Lateral sclerosis, but it .so hapjKUis that 1 “ 
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reported ' cases in which there was posterior column 
involvenient. Another point is that the pyramidal tract 
in rats is not quite comparable to the pyramidal tracts 
in man. It would therefore be necessar}^ to tr}' vita- 
min E privation in higher animals, particularly tire 
macacus. Experiments are being undertaken with mon- 
keys deprived of vitamin E, and treatment with wheat 
germ oil and synthetic tocopherols will be instituted. 

There seems to be good evidence of the relation of 
vitamin E privation to the dystrophies. The muscle 
degeneration in dystrophy differs from the atrophy 
which is secondary to loss of anterior liorn cells. It 
is possible, in view of the disappearance of cells from 
the intermediolateral horns of the cord, that the trophic 
sympathetic nerves may have something to do with the 
dystrophies. In any case treatment of the dystrophies 
with vitamin E is definitel}’’ indicated in the hope of 
curing early cases and arresting old ones. 

Although the relapse in case 1 after withdrawing 
the synthetic vitamin E and the prompt recovery after 
readministering it is almost absolute proof of the efficacy 
of the treatment, more cases will have to be treated 
before final answer can be given. The treatment is 
now being carried out on a large series and further 
reports will be made. It is of interest, first, that ordi- 
nary good diet may be deficient in vitamin E, that some 
persons for various reasons do not partake of those 
articles of diet which are rich in vitamin E, and that 
some individuals have gastrointestinal distui’bances 
before the advent of the disease. This points to the 
probability of malabsorption despite adequate vitamin E 
in the diet. Indeed one patient gave a history of 
abdominal distress and restricted diet for a year pre- 
ceding the onset, of the illness. This parallels more or 
less the condition in vitamin B privation, which results 
in neuropathies. It will therefore be necessarj' to 
obtain good dietary histories in every case, particularly 
as to likes and dislikes of foods. This too is being 
carried out in' the new cases under observation. 

In view of the fact that there is or seems to be poor 
absorption from the gastrointestinal tract in cases of 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis and that one cannot in 
any event gage the amount that is absorbed, the 
need of administering vitamin E parenterall}' becomes 
extremely important. One can now inject the tocopherol 
in oil intramuscularly, and in the new group of cases 
injections will be given in addition to feeding of 
synthetic vitamin E and whole wheat germ oil. Com- 
parative results will be reported as soon as the}' are 
available. 

CONCLUSION 

I would not be understood to sa}' that the absence 
of vitamin E alone is the cause of amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis. There is a theoretical possibilit}' that it is, 
but we have as yet no proof. It is quite possible that 
other unknown factors pla}' additional etiologic roles. 
All one can say is that in one case of am 3 'otrophic lateral 
sclerosis complete recovery was brought about by the 
administration of tocopherols, and in another there was 
marked improvement. I should add that although the 
patients were also given vitamin B they did not show 
recovcrv and that odier patients to whom shotgun pre- 
scriptions of the A. B. C and D vitamins were admin- 
istered did not respond. Experimental animals treated 
with the vitamin B alone also failed to respond. But 
there is '^ome reason to believe tiiat (lie added adniin- 
istration of vitamin B may aid the vitamin E in 
treatment. 

70 East Eighty-Third Street. 


THE HOUSSAY PHENOMENON IN MAN 

REPORT OF A CASE OF DIABETES 2UELLITUS, 
INFARCT OF THE ANTERIOR LOBE OF 
THE PITUITARY BODY AND TER- 
MINAL HYPOGLYCEMIA 

J. H. KOTTE, IiI.D. 

AND 

A. R. VONDERAHE, M.D. 

CINCINNATI 

The regulation of carbohydrate metabolism by cer- 
tain endocrine glands, notably the pancreas and the 
hypophysis, has been known for some time, but the 
complex interrelationship between them is as yet imper- 
fectly understood. The antagonism between the pan- 
creas and the h 3 'pophysis is perhaps the best appreciated 
phase of this activity; however, certain other endocrine 
glands, notablj' the thyroid and the adrenal glands, also 
have a regulatory effect on carbolwdrate inetabolisin. 
The internal secretion of the pancreas is known to be 
antidiabetic and to aid in some manner the utilization 
of dextrose by the tissues; the anterior lobe of the 
hypophysis, however, possesses a diabetogenic or gluco- 
neogenic principle. It was Houssay's ^ publications on 
the close relationship between the pancreas and the 
hypophysis that served to stimulate the accumulation 
of a great mass of experimental data, most of which 
supports his work. 

The Houssay phenomenon refers to (1) the hyper- 
sensitivity of hypophysectomized animals to insulin 
and (2) the virtual disappearance after hj'pophysectoiuy 
of the diabetes induced by depancreatization. Animals 
with both pancreas and hypoply'sis removed are found 
to live longer than ordinary depancreatized animals, 
apparently because of the relativel}' normal level of 
dextrose in the blood, complete absence of ketosis, more 
normal respiratory quotients and reduction of excessive 
consumption of nitrogen stores. - 

Hypoglycemic episodes occur often in diabetic bypo- 
physectomized animals, especially during fasting, aiK 
such animals may die in an attack of hypoglycemic 
crisis. If sugar is given, recovery is usually spectacular 
but the hypoglycemic crisis recurs unless feeding is 
maintained. Hypoglycemia in these animals can he 
prevented if injections of anterior pituitary extracts 
are given. Hypoglycemic crises may occur as wel m 
nondiabetic hypophysectomized animals, but onl}' " 'C'l 
they' are kept in a fasting state. Well fed nondiaoe ic 
hypophysectomized animals, on the other hand, 
have normal blood sugar levels and carliohydr.i 
reserves. 

From these facts it is obvious that the pitiiitari 
a regulatory' effect on the blood sugar and is concern^ 
with its maintenance during fasting. At present, t" 
theories are advanced to explain this action: (H. * 
anterior lobe regulates the available dextrose by stmui^ 
lating its formation from endogenous protein and pO' 
sibh' from fat, and (2) the anterior lobe reguiajc^ 
carbohydrate o.xidation by some stimulating-inhibituib' 
effect. ^ 

From the Univerritj- of Cinclnn-rti CoIIcrre of Medicine and U'- d'-'' 
cinnati General llcrspital. ^ ^ 
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In considering the material just presented it should 
be mentioned that more recently Long and Lukens “ 
have produced effects ver}' similar to those obtained by 
h 3 'pophysectomy by complete remo%'al of the adrenal 
glands in diabetic animals. They consider that hypo- 
physectomy alleviates diabetes by provoking adrenal 
hypofunction. 

While these effects have often been described in a 
variety of experimental animals, the}' have rarely been 
observed in man. Decreased tolerance for sugar has 
been noted in Cushing’s syndrome and in acromegaly 
associated with hyperplasias of the pituitary body. On 
the other hand, increased tolerance to dextrose is seen 
in the destructive or atrophic lesions of the pituitary 
body, classified clinically as Simmonds’ disease.'* Here 
the destruction of glandular tissue causes an apparent 
diminution in the diabetogenic hormone due to what 
Simmonds considered embolic occlusion of the end 
arteries of the anterior lobe or to what others have 
shown to be thrombosis, tuberculosis, metastatic cancer, 
gumma or abscess. If the destruction occurs suddenly 
and massively, death may occur before the typical 
symptoms of Simmonds’ disease can occur. Such 
patients have low blood sugar levels, similar to the low 
blood sugar level in the hypoglycemic crisis of an 
experimental animal, and exhibit a general slowing of 
most physiologic activities. Many case reports, sub- 
stantiated by postmortem observations, can be found in 
the literature, some presenting a picture of acute necro- 
sis of the gland similar to that reported here. These 
are summarized in reports by Calder® and by Silver.® 
Reports of cases in man duplicating Houssay’s phe- 
nomenon are definitely rare. Lyall and Innes ’ in 1935 
reported a case of severe diabetes mellittis which was 
ameliorated by a lesion of the pituitary body and which 
finally became sensitive to insulin but showed no spon- 
taneous hypoglycemia. Some authors ® have attempted 
roentgen therapy to the hypophysis in diabetes mellitus. 
Chabanier and his associates ” reported a case of severe 
diabetes in which they did an ablation of the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary body in an effort to effect a cure. 
Prior to operation the blood sugar averaged 400 mg. 
per hundred cubic centimeters and the patient took 
from ISO to 170 units of insulin a day with a carbo- 
hydrate intake of only 80 Gm. a day. After removal 
of the pituitary body the blood sugar ranged between 
75 and 220 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters and the 
diabetes generally improved. However, the patient’s 
quiescent pulmonary tuberculosis became reactivated, 
after which the dextrose tolerance again decreased and 
death occurred five months' after the operation. 

The following case illustrates some of the phenomena 
described in experimental animals and may be regarded 
as an c.xample in the clinic of the “Houssay animal”: 
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REPORT OF CASE 

History.— A white man aged 40, unmarried, was admitted 
to the Cincinnati General Hospital at 6 p. m. Oct. 10, I93S, in 
a semistuporous condition. The historj' was difficult to obtain 
but was supplemented by information from his relatives. 

The patient was reticent and unsociable. He lived alone and 
had few friends and intimates. When in Ireland, five years 
before admission to the hospital, a diagnosis of diabetes fiiiellitus 
was made. He followed no rigid, planned diet thereafter but 
eliminated certain foods on a qualitative and quantitative basis. 
He was known to test his urine regularly and took insulin 
more as the need arose than on a definite schedule. 

About two months before admission he complained of loss 
of weight and of weakness, and a short time later of pain in 
the left side of the chest accompanied by a chronic cough witli 
expectoration, night sweats and easy fatigability. He refused to 
stop work despite increase in severity of his symptoms. 

Two weeks prior to admission he noted a generalized head- 
ache, which after a week became so severe that he was taken 
to his uncle’s home. During the two days spent there be was 
e.\-cessively weak and lethargic and coughed frequently; swell- 
ing of the ankles was noted. However, at the end of this time 
he insisted on walking about three miles back to his room aud 
returned to work. Three days before admission he was forced 
again to go to his uncle’s home, where he remained in bed coii- 



Fig. I. — In this sagittal section tlirougli the pituitary hotly, eJ rriircscnts 
approximately normal glandular tissue and S represents an infarct of the 
anterior lobe with extensive .areas of necrosis. Hematoxylin-cosin stain. 
Reduced from a pholomicrogr.aph with a magnification of IS diameters. 

stantly. At this time he tested his urine and it was noted that 
the blue solution changed to a yellowish color. E.vtrcmc weak- 
ness, sweating and restlessness were outstanding symptoms. His 
appetite was only fair, and he ate only a few eggs, bread and 
lamp chops during the three days preceding admission ; during 
this time, however, it is definitely known that he took no insulin. 
Dr. J. P. Bcnckc saw him on the day before admission ant! 
found that his urine contained an excessive amount of sugar. 
On the morning of the day of admission he appeared much 
worse than on the preceding day. There were pallor, sweating, 
urinary incontinence and such excessive weakness that he could 
not talk above a whisper. Because of bis precarious condition 
he was referred to the Cincinnati Genera! Hospital. 

Physicial Exaiitwalion . — The patient was emaciated. He was 
semistuporous, perspired freely and lay quietly in bed without 
much complaint. The temperature was 102.8 F., pulse rale 98, 
respiratory' rate 25 and blood pressure 108 systolic, SO diastolic. 
Over the legs there were a few reddish macular areas of 
irregular outline about 1 cm. in diameter, not fading on pres- 
sure. The pupils were equal and reacted to light. Ot>htha!mo- 
scopic examination revealed no abnormalities. 

The trachea was in the midlinc. The thorax wa.s of the long, 
thin type, with moderate pigeon hreasi deformity of the upfier 
part of the slcmiim. Respirations were feeble, shallow .and 
equaL Resonance w.ns impaired over Ixillt ape.vcs, nilb diiltiess 
in the left intcrscapuiar area. Many rhf/nebi were heard hilalcr- 
ally. Tlicrc were constant fine rales over the up:>er h.fr: of the 
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left lung posteriorly and also over the base of the right lung. 
The breath sounds were somewhat increased over the entire 
left side of the chest. The heart was not enlarged. Its rhythm 
was regular and there were no murmurs. All pulses were 
equal but of poor volume. Tiie abdomen was level with the 
chest, was la.\-, and moved freely with respirations. No masses 
or tenderness was found. The liver, spleen and kidneys were 
not palpable. The rectal examination disclosed a normal con- 



Fig. 2. — In this higher megnihcation A represents the margin of the 
infarct and B the necrotic portion of the infarct. Heinatoxylin-eosin stain. 
Keduced from a photomicrograph ivith a magnification of 100 diameters. 


dition. A small amount of edema of the ankles could be demon- 
strated. There was no cyanosis of the extremities or clubbing 
of the fingers. The neurologic examination showed normal 
status as far as the patient's cooperation permitted testing. 

Laboratory Data . — Examination of the blood revealed the fol- 
lowing values; hemoglobin 11.3 Gm., red cell count 3,330,000, 
white cell count 8,800 with 84 per cent neutrophils, 1 per cent 
eosinophils, 1 per cent basophils and 14 per cent lymphocytes. 
The platelets were normal in amount. A specimen of urine 
obtained by catheterization presented a specific gravity of 1.018 
and contained no albumin, sugar, acetone or abnormal micro- 
scopic elements. The stool was normal. The sputum was 
purulent and contained moderate numbers of tubercle bacilli. 
The Kahn reaction in the blood was negative. Tests of blood 
sugar and carbon dioxide combining power were made on 
admission but not reported as emergency procedures because 
of a normal picture on urinalysis. A spinal tap showed normal 
pressure and normal cytologic and serologic features. The 
cerebrospinal fluid protein was 12 mg. and the chlorides 636 
mg. per hundred cubic centimeters. 


Course. — The patient remained in a semistuporous state dur- 
ing his eighteen hours in the ward. The temperature rose to 
104 F., the pulse rate fell sharply to 75 and later to 60 and 
the respiratoo’ rate remained between 20 and 30. Terminally, 
cyanosis of the c.xtrcmities became apparent, and death took 
place without any other appreciable change. 

Reports on the blood chemistrv- were returned a few hours 
after death. The blood sugar level was 31 mg. per hundred 
cubic centimeters on admission and the carbon dioxide com- 
bining power 58 volumes per cent. The urea nitrogen was 19 
mg per hundred cubic centimeters. Twelve hours later the 
blood sugar was less than 20 mg., a figure too low to be accu- 
rately read by Folin’s method. The spinal fluid sugar similarly 
was less than 20 mg. 

The patient was thought to have far advanced pulmonarj- 
tuberculosis. tuberculous pneumonia and hypogbcemia of unde- 
termined origin. 

Postmortem Obscr-eations.— An autopsy was performed b> 
Dr Sabrf Tashiro eight hours after death. The body was wdl 
developed and poorly nourished. There was clear -traw- 


colored fluid in the right and left thoracic cavities. There were 
numerous nodular areas presenting caseation and cavitation 
throughout both lower lobes and the left upper lobe of the 
lungs. E.xamination of the gastrointestinal tract revealed acute 
ileitis with focal fibrino-purulent peritonitis. On microscopic 
examination the lungs presented a picture of miliary tuber- 
culosis. There was also microscopic evidence of toxic myo- 
cardosis and chronic passive congestion of the liver. On 
microscopic examination of tissue from the kidneys, in addi- 
tion to toxic nephrosis, vacuolation of the cells of the loops 
of Henle was noted, a change encountered in cases of diabetes 
mellitus. Gross and microscopic e.xamination of the pancreas 
and both adrenal glands (fig. 3) revealed no abnormalities. 
The pituitary gland presented no gross abnormalities. On 
microscopic examination of the pituitary gland there was noted 
an area of partially disintegrated, very pale staining cells 
implicating the entire anterior lobe except for a few normal 
glandular cells along some portions of the periphery (figs. 1 
and 2). In the border of the ischemic area the capillaries were 
filled with blood and there was some extravasation of blood. 
In scattered areas throughout the ischemic area, nuclear frag- 
ments were found. The pars intermedia and pars nervosa were 
not affected, although the blood vessels in these portions of the 
gland revealed a moderate degree of congestion. A diagnosis 
of massive infarction with necrosis of glandular tissue of the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary gland was made. 

Gross examination of the brain after fixation in solution 
of formaldehyde revealed cerebral congestion and moderate 
cerebral edema. Microscopic e.xaminations of serial sections 
through the dienccphalon revealed an excessive amount of glial 
proliferation throughout the hypothalamus but especially intense 
in the paraventricular nucleus and nucleus supra-opticus. Both 
of these nuclei presented very advanced retrograde changes iu 
the neuron cell bodies with frequent evidence of shadow cells 
and cell death. There was intense vascular congestion through- 
out the anterior hypothalamus with some areas of extravasated 
blood in the subependymal area in the region of the hypothalamic 
sulcus. There was a pronounced subependymal gliosis. 

COMMENT 

This diabetic patient was, in effect hypopliyscc- 
tomized and he died in acute hypoglycemia. Lacking 
otiier objective knowledge, we have the following evi- 
dence that he was diabetic: (1) A diagnosis of diabetes 



from a photomicrograph with a magnification of IQO diametef^- 


mellitus was made in an Irish hospital and was 
lowed by regular urinalysis for sugar, (2) marked 
glycosuria was noted by his physician as late as tlnrtj- 
two liours before admi.ssion, (3) used and unused insu- 
lin and syringes were found among his belongings after 
death, and (4) glycogenic degeneration of the loops of 
Henle was found on microscopic examination of ti.ssuc 
from the kidneys. 
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The necrotic process involving the anterior lobe of 
the pituitar}' gland has been demonstrated. The patho- 
logic picture suggests a verj'- recent occurrence because 
of a lack of organization and because of the ver}' slight 
amount of cellular reaction. The cause of the infarction 
remains a matter of speculation. The history indicates 
that a necessary factor for hypoglycemia, namel}' fast- 
ing, was present. The poor intake of food preceding 
death, plus the added burden of infection, probablj' 
lowered the glycogen stores to a pronounced degree. 
At the time of death the patient’s blood probably con- 
tained no sugar, since levels around 20 mg. per hundred 
cubic centimeters are thought to be due to other reduc- 
ing substances in the cells, especially gluthathione. It 
is interesting to note that the patient showed no con- 
vulsive phenomena associated with the extreme hypo- 
gh'cemia. 

SUMMARY 

A patient with diabetes mellitus of five 3-ears’ duration 
had severe terminal h3'pogl3’cemia. Autopsy revealed 
an infarct of the pituitary body with destruction of the 
anterior lobe. The case was complicated by acute ileitis, 
localized purulent peritonitis and pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. The evidence presented appears to justif3' the 
conclusion that the case represents one of the few 
recorded e.xamples of the Houssay phenomenon in man. 


Clinicul Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 


THE NATURE OF THE RENAL LESION WITH 
SULFAPYRIDINE THERAPY 

Walter A, Strvker, Chicago 

Although the gross presence of urinary calculi as a conse- 
quence of sulfapyridine therapy has been reported both c.vpcri- 
inentally and clinically,^ no calculi have been seen in microscopic 
preparations. The most constant finding in the microscopic 
examination of the kidneys in the reported postmortem c.xami- 
nations has been marked dilatation of both convoluted and 
collecting tubules and of the glomerular spaces. The cause 
and nature of these lesions have not been demonstrated, how- 
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ever. The calculi and the associated disturbances in renal 
function constitute the most disturbing complication of the use 
of sulfapyridine and, as stressed bj- Bensley,= measures designed 
to prevent sucli a complication cannot be adequately determined 
until more is known of its cause. In the case reported here 
calculi, present grossly, were likewise demonstrable in the 
histologic preparations of the kidnej-s, and the etiology of the 
described cortical lesions could be determined. 

REPORT OF CASE 

A child aged 5 months was admitted to the Illinois Central 
Hospital, in the service of Dr. Everett Laurj-, Oct. 19, 1939, 
with symptoms of meningitis. Spinal fluid on c.xamination 
revealed pneumococcus type VIII, and on the day after admis- 
sion sulfapyridine therapy was initiated in addition to the use 
of polyvalent antiserum. The first three days 52^5 grains (3.4 
Gm.) of the drug was given. During the four weeks the child 
was in the hospital a total of 44.2 Gm. of sulfapyridine was 
administered. Ten days after the initial dose gross hematuria 
appeared and was constantly present thereafter. Sulfanilamide 



was given for two days witli a total dosage of 28 grains (1.8 
Gm.). On November 11, examination revealed 8.7 mg. of 
sulfapyridine per hundred cubic centimeters of blood. Urine 
studies were not made during the last few days of life because 
of the dilficulty in getting sufficient urine for analysis. Tlic 
patient died on November 10. 

At autopsy the diagnosis of persisting pneumococcic menin- 
gitis confirmed. The kidneys were greatly enlarged, weigh- 
ing 85 Gm. each, as compared with a normal average weight 
of 25 Gm. for the age of the patient. The cut edges bulged 
markedly. In the caliccs and pelves of both kidneys there u-as 
a small amount of yellow-white gravel ; from the jiclvis of the 
right kidney four calculi mc.asuring up to 1.5 imn. in di.iinctcr 
were isolated. Neither the pelvis nor the ureter was dilatcil. 
In both ureters and in the urin.iry bladder there was gravel 
similar to that in the kidneys: this uas most prominent at the 
entrance of the ureters into the bladticr. Tlie mucosa of the 
urinarj- tract appe-ared normal. 


2. Rrr.-trr. }■- II.: Tl:^ Toxic EiTrr: cf Sal(sral = e:,.V 
Cotngounrlx, Cara'I. M. A. J. 42:21 (Jan.) 19 < 0 , 
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RENAL LESION—STRYKER 


Sections of the kidne 3 's were prepared by a “rapid” celloidin 
technic as well as by the usual slower celloidin method. The 
sections prepared by the former method showed numerous 
basophilic crystals and other structures in the tubules of the 
kidney, as described later. In most of the sections prepared 
by the usual celloidin method, however, no such material was 
visible, and the appearance was essentially that described in 
previous reports. The chief difference in the two methods was 
in the length of time the tissue was in contact with water or 
dilute solutions, either in the washing of the tissues or in the 
concentrations of the stains. In an attempt to determine whether 
the loss of the material in sections might be due to its solution 
by water, sections' of a portion of tissue which exhibited numer- 
ous calculi by the rapid relatively anhydrous technic, when 
examined after contact with water for twenty-four hours, 
showed. a marked quantitative reduction in the amount of the 
precipitated material in the tubules. In view of these results 
it appears possible that earlier failure to demonstrate calculi 
might have been due to the use of technics which dissolved 
the material. Experimental work to determine the relation of 
the calculi to the solvent is in progress. 

In all the sections there was a marked dilatation of both 
convoluted and collecting tubules in the cortex, with only occa- 
sional dilatation of the tubules in the pyramids. There was also 
dilatation of Bowman’s spaces, with compression of glomerular 
tufts. These dilatations indicated that the collecting tubules 
were obstructed. The dilated tubules contained large amounts 
of basophilic and eosinophilic material present in the form of 
single or aggregated spherules. The amount of distention of the 
tubules, as well as the method of preparation of the sections, 
did not permit accurate identification of each tubule, but the 
material appeared to be present in both the convoluted and the 
collecting types. In the medullary rays many of the loops of 
Henle and the smaller collecting tubules were completely 



-pi- o —Section of pj-ramid of kidney, with plugging of loops of Henle 
and smdl collecting tubules by basophilic material. Slightly reduced from 
a photomicrograph with a magnification of 430 diameters. 


nlugged by the foreign material. This material, both here and 
n the cortex, was of varj-ing structure. There were many sharp 
edged basophilic crystals, amorphous basophilic debns and 
numerous discoid bodies composed of homogeneous material 
chieflv eosinophilic but occasionally appeanng to be a mi.xture 
of eosinophilic and basophilic matter. In the "-ashed sections the 
location of these discoid structures was indicated by eosinophilic 
todies of similar form having the appearance of skeletons of 


fonn. A. JI. A. 
ilAsca 16, 1910 

the homogeneous masses from which some of the material had 
been dissolved. These were presumably the protein stroma of 
the minute globules. In sections prepared from a large block 
by the usual technic the kidney pelvis contained basophilic 
masses with rarefied centers. The walls of these masses were 
bordered by radiating basophilic needles. 

Chemical analyses of the concretions in other cases have 
revealed that they consist chiefly of acetylsulfapyridine and free 
sulfapyridine. Marshall ^ has e.xplained the formation of the 



Fig. 3. — Section of calix of the kidney, with basophilic mass. The 
center is rarefied; the walls are formed by radiating basophilic needles. 
From a section prepared by the usual technic. Reduced from a photo- 
micrograph with a magnification of 360 diameters. 


crystals as a probable precipitation in the tubules of the kidney 
as the urine becomes more concentrated. This theory would 
seem to be supported by the observations made in this case. The 
material is apparently precipitated in the proximal portions of 
the tubules, collects in the loops of Henle and the smaller col- 
lecting tubules and causes plugging of these excretory ducl^ 
The result of this is the marked dilatation of the tubules and 
glomerular spaces previously described in other reports.^ This 
appearance is in contrast to the more common formation of 
calculi at the tips of collecting tubules, which causes marked 
dilatation of the tubules in the medulla and less distention of 
the cortical elements. It has been suggested ^ that the extent 
of serious or permanent interference with renal function woul 
depend on the fact that the precipitation of the acfeylsulfa- 
pyridine was so extensive as to produce blockage of the tubules. 
Such a process has been demonstrated here and, although com- 
plete blood chemistry studies were not made in this case, mar 'C 
retention of nitrogen has been shown to occur in other cases 
presenting hematuria and the formation of urinary crysta s 
after treatment with sulfapyridine. Attempts to prevent 1 ns 
complication apparently must be based on practices designe 
prevent the precipitation of the crystals. Two precautions a\c 
been used. The solubility of acetj'lsulfapj'ridine is reporte 
. be less in acid than in alkaline mediums,i> gnd hence alkabza lO 
of the urine, chiefly by the use of sodium bicarbonate, has cc 
used. The efficacy of this technic is still being determined. 
of large amounts of fluids to prevent concentration of the unn^ 
has apparently been successful in several cases, and , 

some indication that such a procedure may wash out male 
previously- present. In view of the site of the renal cran?^> 
as demonstrated in this case, such a practice would seem to 
advisable. 


SU.MJfARY 

Precipitation of acetylsulfapyridine in the kidney The 
at autopsy of a patient after treatment with sulfapyri'f't't^" * 
marked dilatation of cortical tubules and glomerular spaces 
characteristic of kidneys in cases of sulfapyridine toxicity Ecem> 
to depend on intratubular precipitation of the drug or its com- 
pounds. There is a possible explanation for the previous dim- 
culty in demonstrating the material in histologic sections. 

3. Marshatl. E. K., Jr., cited by IMce, It. L.; CimUl, H. S.. sp't 
Tlnrnctt G W.I Treatment of I’neumococeic JIcningitls with holla- 
A. -M. A. 113! I6N (Oct. 231 1939. 
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AURICULAR FIBRILLATION OBSERVED FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

Louis Fauceres Bishop, M.D., aed Louis Fauceres 
Bishop Jr., M.D., New York 

Our primary reason for reporting this case is to illustrate 
what can occasionally be accomplished in auricular fibrillation. 

REPORT OF CASE 

History . — A woman aged 55 came to our office on Dec. 17, 
1914, complaining chiefly of palpitation and dyspnea on exertion. 
Her past and family histories were not significant. 

At the time of this examination her pulse rate was noted 
to be 130; the blood pressure was 130 systolic, 105 diastolic. 
A polygram done at this time indicated that the patient had 
auricular fibrillation. The auricular fibrillation was studied 
between the years 1914 and 1939, covering a period of twenty- 
five }'ears. She was observed at fairly regular intervals. 

The auricular fibrillation was first treated in 1914 with an 
infusion of digitalis. Later in 1916 she began to take doses of 
powdered leaves varying between 2 and 3 grains (0.13 to 0.2 
Gm.) daily and continued it for the remainder of her life, 
which was for twenty-three years. An estimate of the amount 
of digitalis consumed between 1914 and 1939 would be 3l4 
pounds.^ 

During observation, 1914-1923 inclusive, her activities were 
normal. Her blood pressure was ISO systolic, 90 diastolic. 
The ventricular rate was appro.ximately 90. Her digitalis 



Fie. 1. — One of forty-three polygrams taken with the Mackenzie poly- 
graph showing absence of the A wave in the jugular pulse and the irregu- 
lar radial pulse (done in I9H). 


dosage was PA grains (0.1 Gm,) a day, e.\cept for one brief 
period when she omitted it, when it was necessary for a short 
time to increase it to 3 grains. 

The only signs and symptoms noted were slight swelling 
of the ankles and numbness of the right arm. 


salyrgan was given for the most part intramuscularly and the 
mercupurin intravenously. Mercurial diuretics were adminis- 
tered a total number of forty-six times in doses of from 1 
to 3 cc. 

Abdominal ascites became a great problem toward the end 
of her life, and in addition to mercurial diuretics it was neces- 
sary to do six abdominal paracenteses. 

The woman's death occurred rather suddenly in September, 
four days after her last paracentesis and her last mercupurin 
injection. She had a chill and elevation of temperature and 
went rapidly into coma, dying within approximately twelve 
hours. 



Fiff* $• — Tracing done April 19, 1933. 


Pathologic E.raiiiiiiotioii . — .Anatomic Diagnosis: 1. Heart, 
(a) Chronic rheumatic heart disease with mitral stenosis. Cal- 
cification of left auricle wall, (li) Concentric atherosclerosis of 
left coronary artery with stenosis, (c) Left and right ventricle, 
myocardial hypertrophy, (rf) Myocardial dilatation, chiefly right 
auricle. 

2. Liver. Fine diffuse cirrhosis. 

3. Spleen. Chronic passive congestion. 

4. Aorta. Thrombo-ulcerative atherosclerosis, descending 
portion. 

5. General. Pulmonary edema and atelectasis. Hydrothorax 
and ascites, edema. 

Cause of death. Myocardial insufficiency. Etiology: mitral 
stenosis, left coronarj- artery stenosis, and hypertrophy and 
dilatation of myocardium. 

SU.MMARV 


In 1931 mild congestive failure was noted as evidenced by 1. In watching a case of this type over a period of twenty-five 
moist rales at the left base, which improved when her digitalis years one is impressed with the fact that the prognosis lies 

to pine extent in the cooperation of tlic 
individual with the disease. 

2. In observing an example of mitral 
stenosis such as this one, certain conclu- 
sions become evident. Although (here is 
no definite evidence of when the mitral 
lesion developed first, it can be inferred 
that there was no progressive lesion. The 
mitral stenosis offered little embarrass- 
ment to the heart, and this woman reached 
c.xtrcme old age without heart failure. In 
addition to the mitral lesion, it was noted 
post mortem that there was evidence of 
coronary artery disease as well. 

3. The mercurial diuretics which she 



dosage was increased. Again in 1932 moist rales were noted 
at both bases, as well as a slightly tender liver. Digitalis 
dosage was now 2 grains a day. Her blood pressure had risen 
to ISO systolic and SO diastolic. During February and March 
1934 marked congestive failure gradually developed, and in 
March 1934 dehydration therapy was begun, which was con- 
tinued up to the time of her death in September 1939. 

In addition to the continuous use of digitalis, ammonium 
chloride was employed. Over this period she received several 
types of mercurial diuretics, including the salyrgan types; the 

Rc.-iJ I'clorc the Eav.crn Mctiical Sociclv of the Citv of New York. 
Nov. .to. 19.t?. 

1. There are 5,7(0 grain* lo a Tmv poand. 


received for the last five tears were 
undoubtedly an important factor in prolonging her life at the 
end. -Although the case itself is a fine c.vample of the prolonga- 
tion of life by the continuous use of small doses of digitalis, 
the mercurial diuretics certainly take precedence over digil.alis 
in congestive failure when edema is a prominent feature. In 
spite of the use of mercurial.s over this period there were no 
changes noted in the kidnet s which could lie attributed to mer- 
cury. 

The results with few c.vception.s were remarkable, since the 
patient always lost from 8 to 10 pounds {3,<> to 4.5 Kg.) of edema 
follossing every injection. 

121 East Fixticth Street. 
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ADDICTION TO AJIPHETAMINE SULFATE 


Sidney Friedeneerg, M.D., Camden, N. J. 


While the more spectacular effects of the new drug amphet- 
amine sulfate (benzedrine sulfate) have been given prominence 
by recent reports, from my own observation its most popular 
use, that in the treatment of obesity, has been attended by 
a paucity of reports and with an evident disregard for the 
habit-forming qualities of amphetamine^ 

Lesses and Myerson,- postulating an altered appetite regu- 
lation in many of the obese, were able to place their patients, 
by the psychically stimulating and appetite-reducing effects of 
amphetamine, on a low caloric diet, to which they adhered. 
Amphetamine has been used successfully by Rosenberg ® to 
decrease the appetites of a large series of obese patients in 
conjunction with a low caloric diet. Christian * condemns its 
use in the treatment of obesity. 

My purpose in this report is to warn against the possibility 
of addiction by the continued use of this new stimulating drug 
in the routine treatment of obesity. 


REPORT OF CASE 

A woman aged 30 was 5 feet 1 inch (155 cm.) in height 
and weighed 190 pounds (86 Kg.) in March 1939. She e.vpressed 
a desire to lose some of her “all too investing” flesh. Previous 
to 1931 her weight had been 135 pounds (61 Kg.) ; following 
a hysterectomy and a bilateral oophorectomy in that year her 
weight rose to 190 pounds, remaining there with a few sporadic 
intermissions, during which she had taken thyroid substance 
as high as 5 grains (0.3 Gm.) daily with immediate loss of 
weight, subsequent toxic effects and a relapse. She had occa- 
sional menopausal symptoms. Examination revealed a moist 
skin and proptotic eyeballs — later found to be a hereditary 
characteristic — which had no difficulty in converging. There 
was no lid lag and the forehead wrinkled easily. A coarse 
finger tremor was present. The pulse on many occasions 
was 92. The temperature was always within the normal range. 
The blood pressure was 120 systolic, 86 diastolic. The thyroid 
gland was not palpable. The basal metabolic rate was — II. 
There were no other significant manifestations. The fasting 
blood sugar was 98 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters. The 
Wassermann reaction of the blood was negative. Urinalysis 
and a complete blood count were within normal limits. 

During the course of several weeks on a low caloric diet 
she lost no weight. In May 1939 she was given 5 mg. (one- 
twelfth grain) of amphetamine sulfate morning and afternoon 
with the same diet. During the next few months her weight 
slowly decreased, the amphetamine being increased gradually 
to 10 mg. (one-sixth grain) twice a day. The blood pressure 
remained stationary. 

In October 1939 it was decided to decrease the dosage of 
amphetamine to S mg. twice a day with the object of eventually 
stopping the drug altogether. After a week on this dosage 
she complained that she felt worn out and depressed — a new 
complaint for her. The next week she was placed on a 
placebo and returned in seven daj-s urgently demanding that 
she be placed on a higher dosage. She now feels that she 
cannot do without her pills and cannot carry on her arduous 
occupation (beautician) without the stimulus that the amphet- 
amine supplies. Since she is the family bread winner, the 
problem is not a minor one. 


COMMENT 


The continued use of amphetamine may result in addiction. 
Possible deleterious results from long continued use have not 
yet been investigated fully. 

2990 -Mabama Road, Fairview ^’■illage. 


1. Report of the Council on Phurmuc}- and Chemistrj- J. A. 31. A. 

and Alycrson, Abraham: Human Autonomic Ptarma- 
colo^-- XVi Benzedrine Sulfate as an zVid in the Treatment of Obesity, 
Nei-?EneIar.d J. Mod. 218: 119 Gm. 20) 1938. 

M RSenlAti. Philip: aintel of Benaednn. Sulfate (Amphet- 

in O^iiv, M. \\orIcl 5 * : 636 (Oct.; jyjy. - j- • 

4 Christie il. A., in Osier’s Principles and Practice oi Medione. 
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Special Articles 


THE PHARMACOPEIA AND THE 
PHYSICIAN 

PEDIATRIC EMERGENCIES 

JOSEPH BRENNEM ANN, M.D. 

CHICAGO 

This is one of the second series of articles written by eminent 
authorities for the purpose of extending information concerning 
the official medicines. The twenty-four articles in this scries 
have been planned and developed through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Pharmacopcial Committee of Revision and The Journal 
OF THE American Medical Association.— Ed. 

Pediatric emergencies find themselves in strange 
company in a series of papers devoted to “e.xtending 
infonnation to physicians on the use of official medi- 
cines,” since relatively few of them require medicinal 
treatment. When the}' do, however, the indications are 
nearly always simple, single and mandatory, and the 
results are favorable. Only such emergencies tvill be 
discussed as occur, alone or predominantly, in childhood 
or that differ significantly from those of later life. 

newborn period 

■ The newborn infant presents emergencies that are 
unique. Asphyxia of any degree calls for respiratory 
stimulation. In the mildest cases flicking cold water or 
ether on the chest is often all that is necessary. In all 
the more serious cases the methods of choice, and the 
most effective, are the use of carbon dioxide inhalation 
and the Drinker respirator. Yandell Henderson ^ gives 
the following directions ; “The carbon dioxide required 
for the initial resuscitation should be of whatever 
strength is needed to induce respiration, but after 
respiration is started 7 per cent or even 5 per cent is 
generally sufficient. ... In premature or otherwise 
weak babies . . . the inhalation of 5 or 6 per cent 
carbon dioxide should be repeated several times during 
the first few days.” If these resources are not avail- 
able some gentle form of artificial respiration must be 
employed. 

Intracranial hemorrhage due to injury at birth, even 
if it is of clinical significance, offers serious difficulties 
both as to diagnosis and as to its relationship to 
asphyxia in a given case. If there has been a dimcult 
and prolonged or a precipitous labor, if the anterior 
fontanel is tense and full, if there are convulsive .sei- 
zures, especially if unilateral together with coma, one 
may assume that this is due to a hemorrhage. If ^uen 
conditions are not present it is commonly impossible a 
this time to differentiate a birth injury from a dcvclo; - 
mental anomaly of the brain. Lumbar puncture pro i 
ably does no good and from the very nature ot tu 
procedure may do harm by increasing intracranial pt^^' 
sure at the time and so inducing more bleeding, ff 
fontanel is very tense and coma persists, the intravenous 
injection of from 20 to 50 cc. of 20 per cent de.xtrosc 
may be of 3’alue. Since rest, as nearly absolute as pos- 
sible, with the use of sedatives if necessary, is the one 
imperative indication, it is obvious that no di.sturbing 
procedure should be employed unless it is clearl y indi- 

1. Herderfon. Vandcll: Respiratory Stimulants and Their 
J. a! M. a. lOSt'i/l-t/S (Feb. 6) 1937. 
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cated. Gavage is necessary’ after a time if food is not 
taken naturally. 

Hemorrhagic disease of the newborn is one of the 
dramatic emergencies of this period. About the third 
day of life the baby begins to bleed from multiple 
sources — mouth, nose, bowels, vagina, subcutaneous 
tissues, body cavities, internal organs and even into the 
brain. Bleeding from the bowel and a slight oozing 
from the vagina, when this occurs alone, has a different 
cause and is of little significance. Injection of 20 cc. 
of human blood, usually from the father, 10 cc. in each 
buttock followed on the next day by an equal or greater 
amount of blood serum if the bleeding has not been 
arrested, has reduced a former mortality' of nearly 100 
per cent to one that approaches zero. The disease is 
apparently' on the wane and may' have something to do 
with the mother’s diet. 

Tetany, or hypocalcemia, of the newborn has attracted 
increasing attention in recent years. The sy'inptoms are 
much like those of tetany of a later period, with con- 
vulsions as the outstanding and most alarming sy'mp- 
tom. Chvostek’s sign is usually positive but often occurs 
in the normal newborn infant. The blood calcium is far 
below the normal 9 to 10 mg. per hundred cubic centi- 
meters of blood. If there is no other obvious cause for 
the convulsions, treatment should be begun at once 
without waiting for a calcium determination. In milder 
cases calcium chloride or calcium gluconate may be 
given by mouth. In more serious cases 10 cc. of a 10 
per cent solution of calcium gluconate should be given 
intravenously or intramuscularly. To this tnay be added 
20 units of solution of parathyroid subcutaneously. 
Calcium chloride by mouth may be continued for a time, 
if necessary, until a sufficient amount of calcium has 
been obtained from milk in the infant’s food. 

Congenital atresia of the esophagus is not an 
extremely rare condition. In nearly all reported cases 
the upper dilated portion of the esophagus ends blindly 
at about the bifurcation of the trachea, and the lower 
attentuated portiorr passes directly from the stomach 
into the trachea at or near the bifurcation or into a 
bronchus. The stomach is usually distended, the lower 
part of the abdomen retracted. Saliva runs from the 
dependent corner of the mouth and after taking more 
than two swallows of water the infant chokes, water 
gushes from his mouth and nose, he becomes profoundly' 
cyanotic and death seems imminent. The diagnosis may 
be confirmed by x-ray examination after a small amount 
of barium sulfate is given by mouth or by finding that 
a catheter passed into the esophagus ends at about 
12 cm. from the alveolar border of the mouth. Gas- 
trostomy, with and without preliminary tying off of the 
gastric end of the esophagus, and jejunostomy have 
been tried. No child has ever lived, and with the con- 
sent of the parents one is justified in letting the child 
die witl’.out treatment. Death follows around the end 
of the first week of life from bronchopneumonia and 
starvation. 

GASTROIXTESTIXAL TRACT 

Apj)cndidtis presents a true emergency in the first 
day or two or even three. If uncomplicated, the fever 
is usually low, the pain not intense, the white blood 
count moderately high, and vomiting nearly always 
occurs early. Point tcndenicss, more marked and more 
significant than unelicited pain, occurring most often at 
or 1)elow McBuniey's point but also anvwherc from the 
flank to the i^lvis and, rarely, even to the left of the 
left rectus muscle, is the single most important sign in 


the early stages. In this early period there is usually a 
voluntary' protective contraction of the muscles; invol- 
untary' boardlike rigidity indicates peritoneal involve- 
ment. Operation is usually clearly indicated in the first 
two or even three days and at any' time if there^ is 
spreading peritonitis. If the patient is seen on the third 
or fourth day' and there is an evident tendency for the 
inflammatory' process to become walled off. it is safer 
to await the disappearance of the mass and to operate 
a montli or two later. In an instance of acute so-called 
primary' peritonitis, nonappendical in origin and due to 
a pneumococcus or a streptococcus, it is usually better 
not to operate until localization has taken place. Sulf- 
anilamide or sulfapyridine is indicated depending on 
whether the cause is a hemolytic streptococcus or a 
pneumococcus. 

Acute intestinal obstructions are relatively frequent 
in cliildhood. In the newborn there may' be congenital 
absence or narrowing of a portion of the intestine, more 
often in the distal ileum, leading to great distress, dis- 
tention of the abdomen, uncontrollable biliary vomiting 
and absence of meconium and feces. Surgery is indi- 
cated but offers little as a rule. The commonest ty'pe 
of intestinal obstruction is intussusception, usually at 
the ileocecal junction and predominantly in the first 
year of life. The onset is uniquely sudden, so that the 
exact hour of its occurrence is nearly always stated. 
The child begins abruptly to scream with intense, inter- 
mittent, colicky pain, soon followed by vomiting and a 
varying degree of shock. After a time the pain becomes 
less severe ; he no longer screams or even cries, but with 
each return of the pain he winces or sigiis, draws up his 
legs or turns over in bed. He no longer smiles, and 
there is a distant, abstracted, serious, resigned, appre- 
hensive e.xpression that may be misleading but is actu- 
ally of diagnostic value. Cardinal signs in addition to 
those mentioned are a slightly tender, sausage-shaped 
mass, usually in the transverse or descending colon, 
occasionally in the rectum or even appearing externally, 
and blood in the stools, though not always in the first 
one. .^fter this there may be some feces, but there is 
characteristically an intimate mixture of blood and mucus 
— rarely only thick, white, glairy mucus. Tlie blood is 
never copious and never clots, unless there is also a 
bleeding Jlcckcl’s diverticulum (to be discussed later). 
Of practically pathognomonic significance is a silent 
spurt of a small amount of a turbid currant jelly-like 
mixture of blood and mucus which follows the retreat- 
ing finger after a digital e.xamination. An early intus- 
susception may occasionally be reduced by injecting air 
or barium sulfate and making gentle pressure under 
the fiuoroscopc. Valuable time, however, should not be 
lost before resorting to surgery, as the condition is a 
real emergency. Similar obstructions with like indica- 
tions for treatment occur with volvulus, bands, post- 
operative adhesions and Meckel’s diverticulum. There 
is usually no definite mass, and there is no blood in the 
stools; however, both these conditions may occur if 
Meckel's diverticulum is the starting point of an inlus-. 
susception, 

A hernia, commonly inguinal, may become incarcer- 
ated or strangulated. An incarcerated hernia can often 
be reduced in infants and young children by .sus])ending 
the body by the feet so that the hips are elevated .some 
distance above the bed. If reduction doe.s not take place 
after a rca.sonablc time, o[>eration is indicated. Strangu- 
lated hernia usually present.s more .'criou', .'-yinptonis 
and more .urgent indications for ireainicnt. There is 
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persistent vomiting, pain, tenderness and often shock. 
Reduction is no longer possible without operation. 

Hemorrhage from the bowels is always an arresting 
symptom and a potential emergency condition. While 
slight hemorrhages, commonly of obvious causation, 
occur with papilloma, foreign body, dysentery, intus- 
susception, scurvy, Henoch’s purpura and blood dys- 
crasias, and larger ones with gastric or duodenal ulcers 
characterized by tarry stools, a copious bright red 
hemorrhage should always lead one to suspect a bleed- 
ing Meckel’s diverticulum. The diagnosis is almost 
certain if the blood clots and is at times bright red and 
at others darker in color. The bleeding is due to ulcer- 
ation of so-called misplaced gastric mucosa in the wall 
of the diverticulum. Rarely, but ominously, the extent 
of the hemorrhage may not be obvious if only part of 
the blood is passed. Sudden pallor and marked evi- 
dence of secondary anemia should lead to investigation. 
The hemorrhage commonly ceases spontaneously, but 
if it persists it is fairly free, and if the diagnosis seems 
justified the diverticulum should be removed. Perfora- 
tion of the ulcer, with or without hemorrhage and 
simulating appendicitis, may occur and even more 
clearly calls for surgical intervention. Recent observa- 
tions have shown that a like clinical picture can be pro- 
duced by papillomas in the colon (demonstrable by 
x-ray examination). 

Foreign bodies in the pharynx may present alarming 
symptoms, and removal may require skilled assistance. 
The usual attempt to remove the body with the finger 
should be avoided except in extreme emergency. If 
lodged in the esophagus, usually in the upper part, the 
symptoms may be restricted to discomfort and difficulty 
in swallowing. Early removal is imperative for fear of 
rupture into the mediastinum and the pleural cavity, 
which carries a very high mortality. As a rule, a 
foreign body that has passed into the stomach will 
escape through the pylorus and cause no harm in the 
intestinal tract. Long or peculiarly shaped bodies such 
as a hairpin or a “bobby pin” may not be able to pass 
tlie windings of the duodenum and should be removed 
from the stomach by an endoscopist, if available ; if not, 
by a surgeon. The x-ray examination is of great value 
throughout if the foreign body is radiopaque. 


RESPIRATORY TRACT 

Foreign bodies in the respiratory tract are a common 
cause of emergency in childhood. In the larynx they 
may lead to alarming obstruction to breathing. There 
is usually an inspiratory stridor, hoarseness and a 
croupy cough that may simulate membranous croup. 
A pedunculated papilloma of the larynx caught between 
the vocal cords, may produce the same symptoms. There 
is, however, usually a history of preceding stridor and 
hoarseness of long standing. In the trachea, if the 
foreign body is large enough, both main bronchi may 
be obstructed, resulting in death. If there is only partial 
obstruction of the trachea or of one main bronchus, 

■ there will be an expirator}- wheeze that may easily be 
mistaken for asthma. If the partial obstruction of the 
bronchus is of the right degree there will be, in addi- 
tion to the wheeze, an obstructive emphysema on the 
affected side with possibly eventual respiratory silence 
and both exaggerated breathing on and displacement 
of the heart to the opposite side. If the bronchial 
obstruction is complete, the characteristic signs on the 
affected side are dulness. absence of breath sounds or 
bronchial breathing and bronchophony. With exag- 


gerated breathing on the opposite and displacement of 
the heart toward the affected side. A roentgenogram 
is obviously of great confirmatory help in diagnosis 
whether the body is radiopaque or not. Bronchoscopic 
removal of the foreign body is indicated at the earliest 
possible time ; imperatively so if it is of vegetable origin, 
because of the well known serious irritation produced 
by such substances. Three things may well be stressed : 
the suspiciousness of a wheeze, the fact that a large 
percentage of foreign bodies are peanuts, and tlie fact 
that, while a foreign body in the respiratory tract is 
always ushered in by sudden choking, commonly with 
cyanosis and coughing, the latter is no longer present 
if the body becomes fixed. 

Empyema is a condition calling for immediate action 
only when there is profound impairment of vital 
capacity and great displacement of the heart and large 
vessels. Repeated aspiration or closed drainage with 
gradual removal of pus is then indicated. A tension 
pneumothorax, nearly always a pyopneumothorax fol- 
lowing rupture of an empyema into a bronchus, with 
a valvelike mechanism permitting freer entrance than 
exit of air, commonly presents an urgent condition. 
There is a tympanitic percussion note, sometimes hard 
to elicit, shifting dulness and absence of breath sounds 
on the affected side together with exaggerated breath 
sounds on and displacement of the heart toward the 
opposite side. A succussion sound, if present, is 
pathognomonic. Aspiration is futile. Drainage is indi- 
cated usually by the closed gradual method, though 
replacing tension by a simple pneumothorax^ through 
open operation would seem a safe procedure if the air 
is not allowed to escape too freely for a time. 

The croup family, all characterizecl by laryngeal 
obstruction, requires careful differentiation, since some 
of the members are urgently alarming and otliers only 
apparently so. Excluding those caused by congenita 
anomalies, foreign bodies and papillomas, they are all 
due to inflammation and in varying degree to spasm 
of the larynx. Spasmodic croup usually is easily recog- 
nized, especially if there have been previous 
and if there is a familial tendency. A young cliiltl 
beyond the period of infancy who has seemed ne 
during the daytime, or has at most a slight respiratory 
infection, after going to bed at night quite sude en ) 
wakes up with a croupy, barky, brassy, sepulchral coug 1 
that is soon followed by loud stridulous breathing, pto 
found respiratory obstruction and great 
The condition seems truly alarming to the uninitia 
but is usually quite readily relieved in a warm 
by inhalation of steam from a croup kettle or som 
similar device. The ancient remedy of a teaspoo 
of syrup of ipecac is effective but messy and 
There may be another attack the following night, 
usually there is not. ^ 1^^ 

Catarrhal lar^mgitis is a simple inflammation ° 
larynx as part of an infection of the respiratory ‘ 
and is characterized by hoarseness, croupy 
cough, inspiratory stridor and fever. Spasm is al)=en 
or minimal. The onset is not explosively sudden no 
restricted as to time, and the symptoms persist for from 
several to many days without interruption. The con- 
dition is rarcl3' serious and can be ameliorated by having 
the child kept in a warm room more or less saturated 
with moisture from a croup kettle or a pan of boiling 
water. It must be differentiated from membranous 
croup or laryngeal diphtheria, often not an easy matter 
at the onset. 
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Membranous croup is usually' less febrile and more 
insidious in onset but more constantly and definitely 
progressive. The cough is usually more brassy and 
tight and the stridor more sharp than in simple 
laryngitis. As the disease progresses there is. pro- 
found dyspnea, a loud rasping stridor, retraction of 
the suprasternal notch and the lower end of the sternum, 
deep cyanosis and great restlessness. The initial hoarse- 
ness descends to a whisper and finally to a complete 
loss of voice such as rarely occurs witn a simple catar- 
rhal laryngitis. As the end approaches, the cyanosis 
gives way to an ashen gray color and the child ceases 
to struggle. If there is a membrane in the throat or 
competent laryngeal observation is available, the diag- 
nosis can usually be made early. A culture of material 
taken from the larynx may reveal the true nature of 
the disease but is not dependable, and the result should 
never be awaited before treatment is begun in a sug- 
gestive case. From 20,000 to 40,000 units of antitoxin 
should be given at once and the result from the culture 
used as a guide to further treatment. . If the dyspnea 
becomes alarming, as shown by great restlessness, 
increasing cyanosis and retraction, treatment by suc- 
tion, intubation or tracheotomy is urgently indicated. 
Environmental factors will necessarily determine the 
method of choice in a given case. 

Laryngotracheitis, if it can be distinguished except 
fay the course from the more serious condition about 
to be discussed, usually can be relieved by palliative 
measures. True laryngotracheobronchitis, involving the 
bronchi as well as tlie trachea and larynx, is as serious 
as membranous croup, if not more so, since there is no 
specific antitoxin and the course is more prolonged, 
complicated and exhausting. There is sometimes supra- 
glottic and always laryngeal and subglottic obstructive 
edema, together with a characteristic involvement of the 
trachea and bronchi, that leads to the formation of thick, 
tenacious, gummy, ropy secretions that block the air 
passages. There are thus in a high degree essentially the 
symptoms and signs of other forms of croup plus those 
already described as occurring with foreign bodies in the 
larynx, trachea and bronchi, together with obstructive 
subglottic and more rarely supraglottic edema. The indi- 
cations for treatment are to keep the airways dear. In 
milder cases bronchoscopic suction and intubation may 
be successful under favorable conditions. In severer 
cases presenting marked supraglottic and subglottic 
edema and bronchial obstruction, tracheotomy is imper- 
ative. It alone relieves obstructive supraglottic edema 
and permits as nothing else does the safe removal of the 
offending secretions by suction with a catheter or by 
bronchoscopic aspiration. Retention in a warm room 
saturated with moisture, not too hot, expert nursing 
and bronchoscopic and medical teamwork are essential 
to success in meeting the ominous obstructive condi- 
tions that often appear with startling suddenness. 

GEXITO-VRIXARY TRACT 

Uremia or cerebral edema occurring with nephritis, 
as manifested by headache, dizziness, somnolence, 
hypertension and eventually coma and convulsions, calls 
for prompt relief by intravenous injection of 25 per 
cent dextrose, 0.5 per cent magnesium sulfate or intra- 
muscular injection of from 2 to 4 cc. of 50 per cent 
magnesium sulfate at four hour intervals until the blood 
pressure rcache.s a safe level. .-V single, harmless but 
marked urinary retention of unknown etiology occa- 
sionally occurs in childhood. Extreme retention may 


occur as a result of painful urination due to ulceration 
of the meatus from the “ammoniacal diaper,” Imme- 
diate relief follows a drop of 5 per cent cocaine h 3 'dro- 
chloride solution on the ulcer. Repetition is avoided 
by wet boric acid dressings, or the application of petro- 
latum and attention to the ammoniacal diaper. The 
latter is carried out by thoroughly washing, rinsing and 
boiling all diapers and soaking and drying those which 
are to be used at night in a saturated solution of boric 
acid. 

Torsion of the testicle, or rather of the cord, is a 
rare but serious condition. There is sudden, exquisite 
pain and swelling of the testicle, nausea and vomiting, 
and often shock. Necrotic gangrene quickly supervenes 
with relief of subjective symptoms. Immediate opera- 
tion must be performed if the testicle is to be saved. 
Campbell - states that removal of the testicle is indicated 
in 90 per cent of the cases. Spontaneous or tlierapeutic 
untwisting of the cord may take place rarely, but even 
then atrophy is likely to result. 

Rupture of a kidney due to a blow or a crushing 
injury, leading to hematuria and local pain, tenderness 
and possibly swelling, is nearly always best treated 
expectantl}'. 

CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTE^f 

A convulsion in an infant or a young child occurring 
at the beginning of a febrile disease or, more rarely, 
even later in the course of the disease, if the temperature 
rises rapidly from a low to an adequately high ix)int, 
has usually the same significance as a chill in an adult 
and is of relatively little greater importance. It com- 
monly ends spontaneously. If it docs not, and especially 
if there is hyperpyrexia, a tepid, cool or even cold pack 
is indicated until the fever is reduced to a safe point. 
Only one thickness or at most two thicknesses of sheet 
should be used, so that the cooling effect of evaporation 
may also be called into play. The same procedure 
will prevent an impending conrmlsion. Two grains 
(0.13 Gm.) of acetylsalicylic acid for each year of age, 
best given in orange or some other heavy syrup, may 
have the same effect. The use of the conventional hot 
bath has probably survived only because the convulsion 
ends in spite of the treatment. If the convulsion still 
persists it must be controlled even if anesthesia by 
means of chloroform or avertin with amylenc hydrate 
is necessarv’. Convulsions occurring periodically during 
later infancy may be due to tetany and require anti- 
rachitic treatinent. Occurring jreriodically at a later 
period without fever usually means idiopathic cpilepsj', 
although organic disease of the brain must be excluded. 

Concussion of the brain, with or without loss of con- 
sciousness, is charactcristicall}- accompanied by pallor, 
somnolence and nausea or vomiting. Since organic 
injury such as hemorrhage has probably taken jfface, 
rest is imperative. This is especially indicated if there 
is a skull fracture, as shown in the roentgenogram, by 
bleeding from the nose, mouth, cars or into the post- 
orbital space, or by leakage of spinal fluid. Coma and 
convulsions or localized twifehings, probably due to 
hemorrhage, arc not infrequent. The present tendency 
is to avoid spinal puncture for either diagnostic or 
therapeutic puqxjses. Rest in bed with re.straints for 
the younger child and elevation of the head of the I>cd 
should be enforced for a perio<l of .several week.s. 'fiie 
temperature, pul.se, re.spiration and blood prc.sstire 

2. M. T. The Sjttrrri. in 
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should be carefully watched for a time. If coma and 
h 3 'pertension persist, the treatment described for cere- 
bral edema, or even surgical intervention, may be indi- 
cated, the latter especially if there are focal signs. 
Surgery is usually restricted to cases in which there 
is obvious or well founded suspicion of a depressed 
fracture. X-ray examination may show a depression 
restricted to the inner plate of the skull. 

METABOLIC DISTURBANCES 

Acidosis occurs as a symptom of many conditions, 
notably in diabetic coma and in alimentar}’^ or intestinal 
intoxications in infancy following great loss of body 
fluids and overdosage with salicylates or acetylsalicylic 
acid. The one dependable clinical symptom is hyperpnea 
or deep breathing, which may early be of normal rate 
but in more advanced conditions is deep, rapid and 
pauseless. The urine shows the presence of acetone 
and diacetic acid, and in diabetic coma there is gl 3 'co- 
suria and hyperglycemia. Treatment is urgent. In all 
cases replacement of body fluids is indicated. In non- 
diabetic acidosis this should be done by intravenous 
injection of dextrose and physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride, or preferably lactate Ringer’s solution. In 
diabetic coma the intravenous administration of Ringer’s 
or lactate Ringer’s solution and the intramuscular injec- 
tion of insulin are urgently indicated. The volume of 
fluid should be from 20 to 30 cc. per kilogram of body 
weight and should not be injected faster than 5 cc. a 
minute. The insulin requirement during acidosis is not 
less than 1.5 units per kilogram of body weight plus 
1 unit for each gram of sugar administered, usually 
dextrose in 5 per cent solution. 

Increasing interest has recently been directed to 
hypoglycemia. The hypoglycemia of hyperinsulinism 
is a familiar example. It may, however, occur with 
startling 'suddenness and seriousness in other conditions, 
such as prolonged starvation, inadequate intake of car- 
boh 3 'drate, liver damage and under still other conditions 
the nature of ivhich requires further observation for 
clarification. The symptoms vary from irritabilit 3 ’-, las- 
situde and somnolence to convulsions and coma. The 
treatment consists in the prompt administration of 
orange juice or sugar to restore the blood sugar con- 
centration to normal. If oral administration is impos- 
sible or ineffectual, or if the condition is alarming, from 
10 to 25 per cent dextrose solution should be given 
intravenous^'. The patient is commonl 3 ' restored to 
normal while the injection is being given. 

Allerg 3 ' is widespread, and in the markedl 3 ’’ hyper- 
sensitive individual the injection of a foreign protein 
such as horse serum ma 3 ' lead to anaph 3 dactic shock 
and death. Before antitoxin is given the test for sen- 
sitivity of the skin should be performed. If positive, 
the procedure of desensitization should precede the 
administration of the full dose of serum and the latter 
should contain an adequate amount of epinephrine. A 
hypodermic loaded with this drug should be a part of 
the equipment whenever serum is given. 

In acute poisoning the stomach should be washed out 
thoroughlv unless the agent is an escharotic. If the 
latter is an acid, an alkaline solution should be given ; 
if an alkali, an acid solution, such as diluted vinegar, 
is given. Information as to antidotes and specific 
methods of treatment of all other fonns of poisoning 
should be constantly and immediately accessible to even' 
ph 3 'sician. 

707 Fullerton .Avenue. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY, 1938 
EDWIN F. DAILY, M.D. 

Director, Division of Maternal and Child Health 
U. S. Children's Bureau 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The lowest maternal mortalit 3 ' rate ever recorded in 
the United States, 43.5 per 10,000 live births, has been 
reported by the United States Bureau of the Census 
for the year 1938. For the first time on record less 
than 10,000 (9,953) deaths were assigned to puerperal 
causes. The number of live births registered in 1938 
was 2,286,962, a birth rate of 17.6 per thousand of 
population. This was a slight increase over 1937. 

The maternal death rate for all causes decreased 11 
per cent during the year 1938 (from 49 per 10,000 in 
1937 to 43.5 per 10,000 in 1938). The combined rate 
for abortion and ectopic pregnancy decreased 16 per 
cent ; the rate for puerperal sepsis, including phlegmasia 

Maternal Deaths in 1938 


Number Per Cent 

Total deaths assigned to puerperal causes (Interna- 


tional list numbers 140 150) 9,953 100 

Abortion and ectopic gestation 2,253 23 

140 — Abortion with septic conditions.... 1,3M 

141 — Abortion without mention of septic 

condition (to Include hemorrhage) 430 

142~Ectopic gestation 437 

Puerperal hemorrhage and other accidents of 
childbirth 2,658 27 

144- -Puerp€ral hemorrhage 3,320 

149— Other accidents of childbirth 1,338 

Puerperal septicemia and puerperal phlegmasia 

alba dolens, and so on 2,393 24 

145— Puerperal septicemia (not specified 

as due to abortion) 1,874 

145 — Puerperal phlegmasia alba dolens, 

embolus, sudden death (not speci- 
fied as septic) 624 

Toxemias of pregnancy 2,521 25 

146— Puerperal albuminuria and eelamp* 

sia 2,023 

147— Other toxemias of pregnancy 498 

Other accidents of pregnancy, other and unspeci- 
fied conditions 123 l 

143— Other accidents of pregnancy (not 

to include hemorrhage) 104 

150— Other and unspecified conditions of 

the puerperal state 19 


alba dolens, and so on, decreased 12 per cent; the rate 
for all toxemias decreased 11 per cent, and the combined 
rate for puerperal hemorrhage and other accidents oi 
childbirth decreased 7 per cent. , 

The accompanying table shows the number o 
maternal deaths in 1938 from several main groups o 
causes and the percentage of deaths in each of these 

groups. . lOiS 

Deaths from abortion and ectopic gestation m izj 
have been grouped together because they rej^esen 
largely deaths occurring early in pregnancy. 
from accidents of pregnancy have been combined v' 
those caused by puerperal hemorrhage because they are 
largely due to hemorrhage and shock associated 
delivery. Deaths from phlegmasia alba dolens an 
other causes in this group are combined with those 
caused by puerperal septicemia because thej' arc uic 
result of infection. All toxemias are grouped together 
because it is impossible to separate satisfactorily each 
type of toxemia on the basis of information on deatli 
certificates. These are largely deaths from eclampsia, 
preeclampsia and nephritic to.xcmia (not including 
chronic nephritis, which is considered nonpucrperal). 
Deaths from accidents of pregnancy include deaths of 
undelivered women. These have Iiecn combined with 
the small number of deaths unclassified as to cause. 
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Approximately one fourth of the maternal deaths 
resulted from abortion or ectopic gestation, while three 
fourths are concerned with complications of late preg- 
nancy, delivery or the puerperium. 

From 1930 through 1934 the maternal mortality rate 
decreased only 12 per cent. From 1934 througli 1938 
the maternal mortality rate has decreased 25 per cent. 

The decline of 14 per cent in 1937 as compared with 
1936 and 11 per cent in 1938 as compared with 1937 
represents a decrease of 23 per cent of the maternal 
mortality rate in the United States in the two year 
period 1937 through 1938. There would have been 
5,370 more maternal deaths in 1938 if the maternal 
mortality rate of 1930 had applied in 1938. 

The application of the best existing knowledge of 
maternal care to an increasing number of women is 
being rewarded by an extremely significant decrease in 
the number of maternal deatlis. But further decrease 
is possible. To bring it about will require continued 
effort especiall)' in those areas and among the special 
groups of the population where the rates are still far 
too high. 


Council on Physical Therapy 


The Couhxil os Piivsical Therapy has autuorizeo pubucatios 
OF THE FOLLOWI.VO EEPOET. HOWARD A. CARTER. Secretary. 


LA FRANCE INHALATOR ACCEPTABLE 
Manufacturer : The Amcrican-La France-Foamite Corporation, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

The La France Inhalator is a portable apparatus designed for 
the administration of a mixture of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
in cases of aspliyxia. Standard equipment includes a carrying 
case with two 16 cubic foot cylinders connected through valves 
to a rubberized cloth reservoir, which is in turn connected by 
rubber hose to two face masks and head harnesses. The inhala- 
tor may also be obtained with only a single cylinder, with which 
an outboard connection for use with 50 and 200 cubic foot 
cylinders is furnished. Accessories clipped in the case include 
tongue forceps, an oral screw, and two wrenches for making the 
necessary connections. Optional accessories include extra face 
pieces in different sizes, various sized cylinders filled with 
o.xygcn and carbon dioxide for outboard connection, and a case 
for carrying two spare 16 cubic foot cylinders. All the cylinders 
contain 7 per cent carbon dioxide. The weight is 56J4 pounds 
and overall dimensions arc 6'A by ISA by 27 inches. 

When in operation the gas flows from a cylinder through a 
valve to the manifold, where a pressure gage indicates in atmos- 
pheres the pressure in the cylinder. The gas then passes to the 
reducing valve, where a considerable reduction of pressure 
occurs, and on to the volume control valve. This flow control 
valve is attached to a radial dial graduated in liters of flow 
per minute. On the side of the flow control valve is a safely 
valve which provides escape of gas if for any cause the reducing 
valve should fail. From the control valve the gas passes to the 
breathing bag, where it expands to approximately atmospheric 
pressure and passes through a hose and face piece as required 
by the patient. 

The cylinders arc filled to a pressure of 145 atmospheres, or 
2,175 pounds per square inch. One cylinder is to be used until 
empty, when a switch can be made to another one without dis- 
continuing resuscitation. This is made possible by the function- 
ing of the high pressure manifold provided with two valves. 
When the inhalator is to be used for only one patient, the second 
supply hose can be disengaged. The breathing of the patient 
can be obsetwed by observing the c.\-pansion and contraction of 
the Kag. 

The face piece consists of three main parts : the face piece 
proper of cellulose acetate, an air-inflated rubber cushion, and 
the \-aIvc mechanism. The valve mechanism consists of three 
\,alvcs: one which opens on inh-alation of the p.atient to admit 


gas from the supply* hose and closes on exhalation, a second 
which opens on exhalation and permits escape of the air to the 
outside, and a third which acts as a safety r*alvc and allows 
air from the outside to be drawn into the face piece in case 
additional volume is needed beyond that supplied by the inhalator. 

The inhalator was submitted to a qualified specialist for inves- 
tigation. As a result of the Council investigation it was con- 
cluded that the device described as the La France Inhalator 
appears to be a well designed and constructed piece of equipment. 

The Council voted to accept the La France Inhalator for 
inclusion on the Council's list of accepted devices. 


Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 

The following additional articles have been accebted as con* 

FORMING TO THE RULES OF THE COUNCIL ON PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY 

OF THE American Medical Association for admission to New and 
Nonofficial Remedies. A copy of the rules on which the Council 
EASES ITS action WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Paul Nicholas Leech, Secretary. 


MERCURIC SALICYLATE (See New and Nonofficial 
Remedies, 1939, p. 319). 

Ampoules Mercuric Salicylate 0.06S Gm. (I graiu), 1 cc.: Encli 
cubic centimeter contains mercuric salicylate 0.065 Gm. (1 grain) and 
quinine and urea hydrochloride 0.02 Gm. {Yi grain) suspended in a sweet 
almond oil and lanum base. 

Prepared by the Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. No U. S. patent 
or trademark. 

MERCURIC SUCCINIMIDE (Sec New and Nonofficial 
Remedies, 1939, p. 320). 

Amponies Mercury Succinimide 0.02 Gm. (A pram}. I cc.: Each 
cubic centimeter contains mercuric succinimide 0.02 Gm. (ii grain) and 
chlorobutanol not more than 0.008 Gm. dissolved in distilled water. 

Prepared by the Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. Xo U. S. patent 
or trademark. 

POLLEN EXTRACTS-BARRY.— Liquids obtained by 
extracting the dried pollen of various species of plants. 

Actions and Uses . — Sec general article, Allergenic Protein 
Preparations, New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1939, page 27. 

Dosage . — See general article. Allergenic Protein Preparations, 
New* and Nonofficial Remedies, 1939, page 27. 

The following pollen extracts-Barry arc marketed in pack- 
ages of three vials, one containing 3 cc. of a solution having a 
potency of 100 pollen units per cubic centimeter, one contain- 
ing 3 cc. of a solution liaving a potency of 1,000 pollen units 
per cubic centimeter, and one coittaining 5 cc. of a solution 
liaving a potency of 10,000 pollen units per cubic centimeter. 

Prepared by the It-arry Allergy Imboralory, Inc.. Dciroil, Mich. Xo 
U. S. pntent or tradcm.Trk. 

Grass Mixture (Spriug), (June Grass, Timothy, Red Top. Suret 
J'ernaJ Grass aud Orchard Grass pollen extracts, ii". cQual proportions) ; 
Rap-:vecd (Large and Small Ragxvced pollen extracts, I’u equal pro- 
portions). 

Pollen cxtracls-Parry are prepared by grinding the flricd pollen in 
a ball mill with .a liquid containing 25 per cent gljcerin, 0.275 per 
cent sodium chloride, 0.074 per cent sofllum phosphate, 0.0285 per cent 
potassium dihjdrogcn phosphate and 0.4 per cent of crcsol. The origin- 
ally- prepared solution presents a 3 per cent extract {30.000 pollen 
units per cubic centimeter), which is subsequcnllv diluted lo the 
desired concentration. The extract is suhiccted to Ilcrkefeld rdtra- 
tipn and is tc.sted for sterility l>eforc dilution, after dilution and 
after filling, as rcqutrcil by the National Institute of Health. The 
finished liquid contains 8 per cent of gbcerin and 0.4 i>cr cent of crc'ol. 
The pollen unit corresponds to O.OOl mg. of dried pollen. 

THEOBROMINE SODIUM ACETATE (Sec New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, 1939, p. 522). 

Theobromine and Sodium Acetate-Mallinckrodt.— A 
brand of theobromine ..odium acclatc-N. N. R. 

Manufaclurctl by Mallinckrodt Chemic.Tl Work*. 5t. Louis, No V. S. 
patent or lradrm.Trk. 

PENTOBARBITAL-SODIUM (See New atul XonofTiclal 
Remedies, 3939, p. 321). 

Pcntobarbital-Sodium-Ganc.— A liram! ai pcntolmrbital- 
«odium-X. X. K. 

M.nnufacturrd l-y Ganr's Chcir.ieal Work*. Inc., New York. 

SULKANILAMIDE-LILLY (See Xcw and Xonufficial 
Remedies, 1939. p. A-Zs). 

T3ic follouin;: do*,'5rc forms Imvc Ijecn accepted: 

VtsUules Svifcri'arr.tJr-l.tl'.-t, 2 frcs*-/. 

VbhtsIfS SiUicrAeti'Je l.iN}. < grcirt. 
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THE PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

The American Medical Association advocates: 

1. The establishment of an agency of the federal government 
under which shall be coordinated and administered all medical and 
health functions of the federal government exclusive of those of the 
Army and Navy. 

2. The allotment of such funds as the Congress may make avail- 
able to any state in actual need, for the prevention of disease, the 
promotion of health and the care of the sick on proof of such need. 

3. The principle that the cere of the public health and the pro- 
vision of medical service to the sick is primarily a local responsibility. 

4. The development of a mechanism for meeting the needs of 
expansion I of preventive medical services with local determination of 
needs and local control of administration. 

5. The extension of medical core for the indigent and the medi- 
cally indigent with local determination of needs and local control of 
administration. 

6. In the extension of medical services to all the people, the 
utmost utilization of qualified medical and hospital facilities already 
established. 

7. The continued development of the private practice of medi- 
cine, subject to such changes as may be necessary to maintain the 
quality of medical services and to increase their availability. 

8. Expansion of public health and medical services consistent with 
the American system of democracy. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS DECISION 
Elsewhere in this issue appears a complete statement 
of the decision of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia in the case of the govern- 
ment versus the American Medical Association and 
various other organizations and persons. This state- 
ment summarizes the indictment and analyzes the case 
as being concerned with three main problems. These 
raise essentialljr the question as to whether or not 
there was a combination or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade as that term is used in the Sherman Act and 
whether or not the indictment was defective in form. 
There is a considerable discussion of the significance 
of the phrase “restraint of trade” and various previous 
legal decisions on the subject are cited, leading the court 
to the ultimate conclusion that the effect has been to 
enlarge the common acceptation of the word “trade” 
to cover all occupations in which men are engaged for 
a livelihood. 

Although the court recognized the great public value 
of the work of organizations in raising standards of 


conduct and skill, it was also of the opinion that medical 
societies may not legally effectuate restraints as far 
reaching as those which are charged. The court pointed 
out, of course, that the charge may be wholly unwar- 
ranted and the facts, when they are disclosed on the 
trial, may show an entirely different state of affairs. 
For the purpose of the decision in the present case, 
however, the court felt that it must consider the charge 
as though its verity were established, and if that point 
of view is taken the court felt that the offense is within 
the condemnation of the statute. The court then went 
into the question of corporations practicing medicine 
and said that, where a corporation operates a clinic, 
employs physicians and surgeons to treat patients and 
itself receives the fee, the corporation is unlawfully 
engaged in the practice of medicine. However, the 
court was of the opinion that, assuming the allegations 
of the indictment to be true. Group Health Association, 
Inc., was something different and, therefore, left open 
until the trial of the case the question whether or not 
Group Health Association, Inc., was illegally practicing 
medicine. Finally, the court took up the charges that 
were made as to the insufficiency of the indictment and 
reversed the opinion of the lower court on that point. 

The repercussions from this decision by the Court of 
Appeals are already considerable-;' many of the opinions 
expressed indicate that this action is far from ending 
the consideration of this important subject. It becomes 
apparent at once that every labor as well as every 
other professional organization in the United States is 
intimately concerned with this decision. The Washing- 
ton Post points out that it is well to remember that this 
opinion is not final, that the Supreme Court has not 
yet spoken and that, even should the Supreme Court 
sustain the Court of Appeals rather than Judge Proctor, 


it would still remain to be seen whether the person 
charged in the indictment can be convicted under the 
indictment. 

Between the time when the questions relating to t ic 
Group Health Association, Inc., were first raised an ^ 
the time of this decision by the Court of Appeals, man) 
changes have taken place in the structure of American 
medicine. The question of distribution of risk by t le 
insurance method in meeting the costs of medical sen ice 
and the relationship of organized medicine to that ques 
tion can certainly not now be raised, since some fourteen 
state medical organizations and innumerable sm- 
medical units in medical organization are tbeni 
engaged in such plans. The Group Health Associat'oj'' 
Inc., seems to be functioning, at least to its own sabs 
faction, in the District of Columbia, and the ^Icdlca 
Society of the District of Columbia itself has a plan 
medical service which is also in the status of an operat- 


ing experiment. 

The decision as to whether or not medicine is a pro- 
fession or a trade is exceedingly important not only as 
relates to this case but also in relationship to many 
another piece of legislation of utmost concern to every 
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scientific, professional, educational and similar organ- 
ization in the United States. There are numerous prob- 
lems associated with the laws regulating taxes, social 
security, licensure and innumerable other rights and 
privileges involved in medical practice which depend 
greatly on the distinction between the practice of a pro- 
fession and a trade or other occupation. 

Thus the decisions made by the courts in relationship 
to the questions that have been raised are basic and far 
reaching in their ultimate effect on every organized 
professional body in this country. The principle at 
issue involves the right of any professional group to 
regulate its own conduct and even to determine its own 
membership. As even the Court of Appeals recognized, 
the existence of such organized bodies has served vastly 
for the benefit of the people, achieving objectives in 
raising the standards of education and of service far 
beyond those which might have been achieved by any 
other sort of effort, including no doubt even efforts 
that might be made by various legally constituted or 
governmental agencies. 

Perhaps the thought is in itself a reflection on our 
present system of social organization, but it is inter- 
esting to realize that the determination of the issue on 
which the Court of Appeals has just made a pronounce- 
ment and on which the Supreme Court has yet to rule 
is of little or of no importance as relates to the provi- 
sion of medical service at low cost for large numbers of 
people. It may be of vast significance, however, in 
serving to bring about revolution in the existing social 
organization through the breaking down of established 
bodies. Such a revolution Mr. Thurman Arnold seems 
to desire if one interprets correctly his book “The 
Folklore of Capitalism.” The issue involved is thus 
fundamentally whether or not our democracy as now 
existing is capable of meeting the needs of civilized 
man or whether some completely new social scheme is 
going to be necessary to satisfy those officials of govern- 
ment who have taken on themselves the task of creating 
a new order. 

UNITED STATES INFANT AND MATERNAL 
MORTALITY RATES 

Maternal mortality rates of the United States have 
been reported and discussed for several 3 'ears appar- 
ently to conjure conclusions designed to throw discredit 
on the medical profession. The publicity' of the Inter- 
departmental Committee repeatedly charged that there 
had been no significant decline in the rate of maternal 
mortality “in the registration area” of the United States 
during the last twenty years. Credence was given to 
this statement by the fact that the “registration area” 
was constantly changing as new states, usually with 
higher mortality rates, were admitted to the area. Since 
1931 only two new states (South Dakota in 1931 and 
Texas in 1932) have been added to the birth registra- 
tion area. Only in more recent years have any statistics 
been aruilable for a uniform registration area. In 1931 
the death rate for puerperal causes in the registration 


area was 6.6 per thousand live births; in 1938 it was 
4.4.’^ This is a decline of a little over 30 per cent in 
eight years. 

Again and again the propagandists alleged that the 
United States was lagging behind most of the other 
modern nations in its maternal mortality rate. This 
conclusion was reached by comparing natioi 5 s, some of 
which were not larger than some counties in the United 
States and with an exclusively white population less 
thair that of some American cities, with the entire 
continental United States with its wide diversity of popu- 
lation, including 10 per cent of Negroes with a pecu- 
liarly high maternal mortality' rate. Vital statisticians 
have frequently pointed out that the only fair com- 
parisons of mortality' statistics would be between indi- 
vidual states and European nations. The latest reports 
available from most European nations are for 1937.- 
In that year the maternal death rates for the countries 
from which invidious comparisons have previously been 
made were Australia 4.6, Canada 4.8, Chile 9.9, Ger- 
many 4.7, New Zealand 3.6, the Netherlands 2.5, 
Sweden 3.2. In that year the United States registra- 
tion area had a maternal mortality' rate of 4.9. Much 
more significant is the fact that in twenty-eight states 
of the United States the maternal death rate in 1938 
was below 4.0. In the following states the maternal 
death rate was below 3.0: Connecticut 2.6, Minnesota 
2.8, North Dakota 2.4, Rhode Island 2.8, Wisconsin 2.9. 

Infant mortality, generally considered the most sensi- 
tive inde.x of health conditions, shows even more sig- 
nificant declines. Tin's rate is the number of deaths 
under 1 year in each thousand live births. In 1938 
the infant death rate in Great Britain was 53 per thou- 
sand live births. In the United States it was 50.5 in 
1938, and 48.2 was the provisional rate in 1939. The 
rate for the white race in the United States for 1939 
was 47. In some of the more comparable larger 
nations the infant death rale in 1937, the latest year 
for which the Annual Epidemiological Report of the 
League of Nations gives figures, was as follows ; Canada 
76, Germany 64, England and Wales 58, the Nether- 
lands 38, Sweden 46. The infant death rates for seven 
states of the Union in 1938 with the provisional rates 
for 1939 were as follows : ’ 


State 

Connecticut 

1938 

1939 

Indiana 

40 S 



38 8 






.to ^ 


South Dakota 

Washington 

43.8 

37.6 

38.1 


The infant mortality rate for Chicago in 193S was 
33.9 and in 1939 it was 31.3. For New York City it 
was 38.3 in 1938 and 37.1 in 1939. 

As far as any information now available reveals, 
these infant death rates arc the lowc,<;l for any com- 

1. Mortality !sy Statr^ ant! Viu! Stati^'.iff 

—Special Report', Drj'artmenl of Cctnmercr, Rurcju cf the Ontu^ Ut 
Ilf (Feb. 10) 1940. 

2. ARna.Tl Epi«*eniicVif*5cal Rrr-cTt fer the Vrar 19)7, 19)9, 

pp. (■J-79. 

2. Mcr.tMy Vital Statiitjc' — Arr.ua! Summary fer 19)9. 

X>fj«artrJert of Cernnrrce. Ilurrau <f thr 2; * (J'fh 7) 19<’’ 
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parable population in the world. In the two European 
nations with the lowest death rates, the Netherlands 
has only a system of cash benefits in its system of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance and Sweden has only a 
voluntary system of sickness insurance. 


RESPIRATORY ALLERGY IN CHILDREN 
AND TONSILLECTOMY 


The simulation of diseases by pseudosyndromes may 
confuse the clinical picture, mislead diagnosis and con- 
tribute to therapeutic error. Frequent colds, sinusitis, 
bronchitis and recurrent pneumonias in children are 
generally considered infectious and related to reservoirs 
of infection in the tonsils. Consequently tonsillectomy 
is often prescribed. According to Public Health Reports 
1,235,000 tonsillectomies are performed each year in 
the United States. Hansel and Chang ^ now point out 
that signs and symptoms of respiratory abnormality in 
the upper tract may frequently he due to an allergic 
factor simulating the infectious etiology discoverable in 
the majority of such cases. Hence the proper diagnosis 
of respiratory diseases centers for them in careful clin- 
ical and laboratory examinations that are based on the 
threefold possibility of an allergic agent, an infective 
agent and an allergic phase obscured by acute or 
chronic infections. Ultimate diagnostic determination is 
achieved by a differential test. 

In an examination of 200 unselected children between 
the ages of 3 and 16, of whom 104 were boys and ninety- 
six girls, observed at the clinic of the Washington 
University School of Medicine in St. Louis in July, 
August and September 1938, the authors discovered 
twenty-six cases of nasal allergy, equivalent to 13 per 
cent of the whole group. In only half of the twenty- 
six were local nasal symptoms typical. A positive fam- 
il}' history of allergy was noted in eleven (42 per cent). 
Onl}'^ fourteen (54 per cent) showed typical pallor or 
edema of the nasal mucosa. Seventeen of the twenty- 
six had had an acute infectious disease (such as measles, 
scarlet fever or pertussis). Six of the twenty-six had 
hay fever when examined. Final diagnosis was based 
on the demonstration of eosinopliils in the nasal secre- 
tions. The authors believe that, in the absence of hay 
fever and asthma, nasal allergy and allergic bronchitis 
frequently elude diagnosis and that tonsillectomy is often 
recommended because allergic symptoms are mistaken 
for those of an infectious origin. 

Hansel and Chang estimate that about 160,000 aller- 
gic patients (13 per cent of the annual total of more 
than a million and a quarter of tonsillectomized per- 
sons) are unnecessarily subjected to tonsillectomy every 
vear. They note sequels of tonsillectomies performed 
on allergic children, such as excessive regrowth of 
h-mphoid tissue in the tonsillar fossae and aggravation 
of allergic svmptoms. Children with nasal allerg}’, aller- 
gic involvement of the sinuses, allergic bronchitis and 


1. Hansel. French K., and Chans. C. S. 
Tonsillectom}- in Children, Arch. Otolarj-ns- 


Relation of Allergy and 
;l:43 (Jan.) 1940. 


allergic pneumonia are not favorably influenced by 
tonsillectomy. They caution against the removal of ton- 
sils and adenoids in allergic children during hay fever 
and against recourse to tonsillectomy with the idea of 
alleviating allergic symptoms. Indications for tonsil- 
lectomy in children with nasal allergy should be the 
same as those in children without nasal allergy. 


Current Comment 


FIRST DAY SALE OF THE CRAWFORD 
LONG MEMORIAL STAMP 

A new postage stamp commemorating Dr. Crawford 
W. Long as the discoverer of ether anesthesia will be 
issued by the Post Office Department, April 8. The 
first day sale of the two-cent stamp will be held at 
Jefferson, Ga., where ether was first used as an anes- 
thetic for a surgical operation, March 30, 1842. This 
operation was for the removal of a tumor from the neck 
of James M. Venable. Four witnesses were present, 
one of whom was Dr. Edward S. Rawls. Dr. Long 
discussed the possibilities of ether as an anesthetic with 
his fellow physicians. The Universities of Georgia and 
Pennsylvania, where Dr. Long studied, have provided 
memorials, and monuments have been erected in his 
native Danielsville and at Jefferson, Ga. A hospital in 
Atlanta has been named in honor of Dr. Long, and on 
March 30, 1926, his likeness in marble was unveiled 
in Statuary Hall in the Capitol Building in Washington. 
Members of the profession can arrange for first day 
cancellation of the special stamp on official covers 
arranged by citizens of Jefferson by writing to Mrs. 
H. I. Mobley, cachet chairman, Jefferson, Ga. 


SURGEON GENERAL’S LIBRARY 
Constantly in abeyance for almost a decade has been 
the proposal to erect a new building for the Army 
Medical Library and Museum in Washington, D. C. 
Now the path has been cleared, a site has been found 
near the Library of Congress, and all that is necessary 
is the final appropriation. The collection of medical 
works in the Army Medical Library is one of the finest 
in the world ; indeed, it is thought by many to deserve 
the absolute superlative. Yet it is housed today in an 
ancient structure, a veritable fire trap, in which an acci- 
dent of some type might bring about a catastrophic 
destruction of material which could never be replaced. 
Certainly if ever a need existed for expenditure o 
money for some real purpose, it exists in relatioii ^ 
the necessity for building a new home for this invaluau e 
scientific medical collection. Recently the Librarian o 
Congress, Archibald MacLeish, was asked his opinion 
of the Army Medical Library. His reply was “The 
Surgeon General’s Librarj’ is one of the greatest special 
collections of books ever put together, if not indeed 
the greatest, and its present lack of housing holds tragic 
possibilities for American learning and for the good 
repute of American learning.” In the very near future 
Congressional hearings will be held on this project. 
Even’ physician may well afford to lend his voice to 
the appeal for immediate action. 
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COURT OF APPEALS UPHOLDS A. M. A. INDICTMENT 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS 

FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
No. 7488 

United States of America, appellants, 

V. 

American Medical Association, a Corporation, 

The Medical Society of the District of 

Columbia, a Corporation, Harris County 
Medical Society, an Association, 

ET AL., appellees 

Appeal from the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia 

(Argued Januarj^ 12, 1940 Decided March 4, 1940) 

Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, and 
John Henry Lewin, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General, both of Washington, D. C., for appellants. 

JVilliain E. Leahy, Seth W. Richardson, John E. 
Laskey, Charles S. Baker, all of Washington, D. C., and 
Edward M. Burke, of Chicago, Illinois, for appellees. 

Before Groner, C. J., and Miller and Vinson, JJ. 

GRONER, C. J. : This appeal is taken from a judg- 
ment of the United States District Court sustaining a 
demurrer to an indictment for conspiracy in restraint 
of trade in the District of Columbia, in violation of 
Sec. 3 of the Sherman Anti-trust Act."^ 

The main purpose of the conspiracy as shown in the 
indictment was to impair or destroy the business and 
activities of Group Health Association, Inc., which had 
been organized in 1937 as a nonprofit cooperative asso- 
ciation for the provision of medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion to its members and their dependents. The 
indictment is very long but, summarized, charges as 
follows : 

Group Health is an association of employees of certain 
e.xecutive departments of the Government emplo 3 'ed in 
the District of Columbia, SO per cent earning annual 
incomes not over S2,000. The association provides 
medical care and hospitalization to its members and 
their dependents on a risk sharing prepayment basis. 
Its funds are collected monthly in the form of dues. 
Medical care is provided by its medical staff, consisting 
of salaried physicians under the sole direction of a 
medical director. It provides a modem clinic and 
defrai’s, within certain limits, the e.xpcnscs of hospitali- 
zation of its members and their dependents. The per- 
sonal relationship ordinarily existing between doctor 
.-uid patient exists between Group Health doctors and 
Group Health patients. 

Defendant American . Medical Association is a cor- 
poration. with a membership of 110.000 out of the total 
of 145.000 physicians in the United States. It is the 
onl\‘ important national society representative of the 
medical profession in the country. It maintains a 


“Bureau of IMedical Economics,” which has taken a 
leading part in carrying out the Association’s policy of 
discouraging and suppressing group medical practice on 
a risk sharing prepayment basis. 

Defendant The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia is a constituent societj' of American. Defen- 
dant Harris Count)’' ^ledical Society is a component 
society of American. Members of constituent and com- 
ponent societies are ipso jacto members of American. 
Washington Academy of Surgery is an unincorporated 
association with its office in tlie District of Columbia. 
Of the individual defendants, five were officers of 
American, and the others members of District Society, 
most of the latter being officers or else members of the 
executive and hospital committees of the Society or 
members of the regular staffs of Washington City hos- 
pitals. American Association and District Society 
possess power to e.xclude a doctor, disapproved by them, 
from attending and treating his patients in the Wash- 
ington hospitals, which include all the hospitals in the 
District of Columbia in which private patients may be 
treated by doctors. By enforcing their rules of ethics 
and expelling members, they may deprive them of the 
essential privilege of consultation with other members. 
By granting or refusing approval of hospitals, they can 
control the ability of hospitals to obtain interns, and by 
threatening hospitals with the exercise of this power 
they may control the members of medical staffs in each. 
To carry out these powers, on November 3, 1937, Dis- 
trict Society adopted the following resolution : 

WnERHAS, Tlic Mcdic.il Society of the District of Colimibia 
has an apparent means of hinderinR tlie successful operation of 
Group Health Association, Inc., if it can prevent patients of 
physicians in its employ being received in the local private 
hospitals; and 

Where.ss, The Medical Society of the District of Columbia 
has no direct control over the policies of such hospitals as 
determined by their lay boards of directors, c.xcept through 
its control of its own members serving on their medic.nl staffs; 
and 

Whereas, Conflicts between the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and an)’ local hospit.nls arising from an 
attempt to enforce the provisions of chapter IX, article IV, 
section 5, of its constitution should be assiduously avoided, if 
possible, because of the unfavorable publicity that would accrue 
to its own members ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Hospital Committee be, and is hereby, 
directed to give careful study and consideration to all phases 
of this subject and report back to the Society, at the earliest 
practicable date; its recommendations as to the best way of 
bringing this question to the attention of the medical boards 
and boards of directors of the various local hospitals in such 
a manner as to insure the maximum amount of practical accf)m- 
plishmcnt with the minimum amount of friction and conflict. 

Subsequently, the conspir.acy w.as fliscu.ssed .at meet- 
ings held by members .and committees of District 
Society, with the purpo.se of “hindering’’ Group Hc.altb 
from proniring and retaining on its medical .si.aff qii.ali- 


1. :6 Star, rc?, ts u. s. c. 1 . 
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fied doctors by threatening with disciplinary action any 
members of District Society who should either join 
Group Health’s staff or consult with physicians on its 
staff, and with the purpose of hindering and obstructing 
members of Group Health from obtaining access to hos- 
pital facilities and obstructing the doctors on its staff 
from treating and operating on patients in Washington 
hospitals, and for the purpose of inducing Washington 
hospitals to boycott Group Health and its doctors. A 
“white list” of approved organizations, groups and indi- 
viduals was circulated, with the name of Group Health 
omitted — all for the purpose of threatening with dis- 
ciplinary action any member of the District Society who 
worked for Group Health or consulted with any doctor 
on its staff and any hospital which admitted any Group 
Health doctor to its courtesy staff — the general purpose 
of the conspiracy being to restrain doctors in the District 
of Columbia in the pursuit of their calling and to restrain 
the hospitals in the operation of their business and to 
destroy Group Health in the performance of its func- 
tions. Disciplinary action was taken against two 
District Society members on Group Health’s staff. One 
was induced to resign from the staff, the other was 
expelled from the society. Harris County Society 
opened disciplinary action against one of" its members 
on the staff. District .Society, opened disciplinary action 
against a specialist who consulted with a Group Health 
doctor. Demand was made oh the hospitals that they 
receive only members of the Arherican Medical Asso- 
ciation on their staffs. On recommendation of Wash- 
ington Academy of Surgery, a surgeon was excluded 
from hospital staffs principally because he was work- 
ing for Group Health. . By threatening to deprive 
another doctor of courtesy staff privileges, defendants 
induced a Group Health doctor to resign his position. 

The conspiracy is. charged to have had as its back- 
ground the long continued policy of opposition on the 
part of American Medical Association to risk sharing 
plans for medical service, growing out of the fear of its 
members of business competition from doctors con- 
nected with such organizations. Elach defendant is 
charged to have knowingly participated in the formation 
and furtherance of the plan pursuant to the common 
purpose. 

The several defendants demurred on a number of 
grounds, attaching not only the substance but the form 
of the indictment. 

The District Court sustained the demurrer (1) 
because the practice of medicine is not a trade within 
the meaning of sec. 3 of the Sherman Act; (2) because 
the indictment is vague and uncertain and fails to 
charge clearly commission of any crime. 

The United States has appealed under the provisions 
of the Act of March 3, 1901, ch. 854, 31 Stat. 1225, 
1341, D. C. Code 1929, tit. 6, sec. 355. 

The case divides itself into three main problems: 

1. Does the indictment charge a combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of “trade” as that term is used in 
sec. 3 of the Sherman Act? 

2. If it does, is the restraint charged an unreasonable 
one which would be illegal under the act? 

3. Is the indictment defective in form? 

Sec. 3 of the statute reads as follows : 

Ever>' contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracj', in restraint of trade or commerce in . , . t e 


District of Columbia ... is hereby declared illegal. Every 
person who shall make any such contract or engage in any 
such combination or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
not e.xceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in the 
discretion of the court. 

The trial court was of opinion that the practice of 
medicine and the business of Group Health and the 
hospitals do not constitute “trade” within the intent of 
the statute. The question is new, at least to the extent 
that there is no case in which, in the circumstances 
existing here, it has been decided, but a careful con- 
sideration of tbe language of tbe act, its legislative back- 
ground and the various statements of the Supreme Court 
■ concerning the source from which the congressional pur- 
pose may be gathered, leads us to conclude the trial 
court was in error. 

The phrase “restraint of trade” had its genesis in the 
common law, and its legal import and significance is 
declared again and again in the decisions of English 
courts, both before and after the date of our indepen- 
dence, as well as in American decisions in many of the 
states. The Supreme Court has said that Congress 
passed the Sherman Act with this common law back- 
ground in mind. And so in the Standard Oil case," 
Chief Justice White traces its use to the common law. 
Thus, at the top of page 51, he says': 

It is certain that those terms, at least in their rudimentary 
meaning, took their origin in the common law and were also 
familiar in the law of this country prior to and at the time of 
the adoption of the act in question. . . 

And again: 

It is certain that at a very remote period the words “contract 
in restraint of trade” in England came to refer to some voluntary 
restraint put by contract by an individual on his right to carry 
on his trade or calling. Originally all such contracts were con- 
sidered to be illegal, because it was deemed they were injurious 
to the public as well as to the individuals who made them. 

And still again (p. 59) : 

Let us consider the language of the first and second sections 
guided by the principle that where words are employed in a 
statute which had at the time a well known meaning at common 
law or in the law of this country they are presumed to have 
been used in that sense unless the context compels to t e 
contrary. 


In view of the common law and the law in this country as to 
restraint of trade, which we have reviewed, and the illummat 
ing effect which that history must have under the rule to «luc 
we have referred, we think it results ; 

(a) That the context manifests that the statute was 
the light of the existing practical conception of the law 
restraint of trade, because it groups as within that class, n 
only contracts which were in restraint of trade in the subjective 
sense, but all contracts or acts which theoretically were attemp 
to monopolize, yet which in practice had come to be considerc 
as in restraint of trade in a broad sense. 

Similar statements are to be found in United Slates 
V. American Tobacco Co., 221 U. S. 106, 179; Nash v. 
United States, 229 U. S. 373, 377 ; Eastern 
Retail Lumber Dealers Ass’n v. United Stales, 234 
U S 600, 610; United States v. Addyston Pipe & 
Steel' Co., 85 Fed. 271, 278-9, afif'd 175 U. S. 211; 

2. 2’t tr. s. I, 50-60. 
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llnilcd States Tel. Co. v. Central Union Tel. Co., 202 
Fed. 66, 70. There are like statements in the debates 
in Congress. 21 Con. Rec. 3146, 3148, 3152, And 
see Judge Taft’s opinion in the Addyston Pipe Co. case, 
where he said : 

It is certain that, if the contract of association wliich bound 
the defendants was void and unenforceable at the common law 
because in restraint of trade, it is within the inhibition of the 
statute. . . . 

In Leonard v. Abner-Drury Brexving Co., 25 App. 
D. C. 161, 174, we said as much with respect to sec. 3 
of the act. It must, therefore, be considered that the 
scope of “restraint of trade” in sec. 3 is to be measured 
by its use at common law. 

The common law rule was applied principally to con- 
tracts whereby a man promised not to engage in his occu- 
pation, including the practice of medicine, and in many 
English cases such a restraint on the practice of medi- 
cine was described as a contract in “restraint of trade.” 
Defendants contend, however, that whatever the English 
usage, the word “trade” had in this country a definite 
and well understood meaning, and as used in the Sher- 
man Act was confined to transportation and the buying, 
selling, or exchanging of commodities and in any case 
was not intended to apply to any emplojmient or busi- 
ness carried on by the “learned professions.” The 
deteraiination of this aspect of our problem lies in the 
answer to this proposition. 

In Atlantic Cleaners & Dyers v. United Stales, 286 
U. S. 427, it was held the words “trade” and “com- 
merce” had a broader meaning in sec. 3 of the act than 
in sec. 1 and that, under the paramount power of Con- 
gress to legislate for the District of Columbia, the use 
of the words in that section should be held to embrace 
the e.xercise of that paramount power to its fullest 
extent. — 

\Vc arc, therefore, free to interpret § 3 dissociated from § 1 
as tliough it were a separate and independent act and, thus 
viewed, there is no rule of statutorj- construction whicli prevents 
our'giving to the word “trade” its full meaning, or the more 
c.vtcndcd of two meanings, whichever will best manifest the 
legislative purpose. 

435.) 

Cleaners and dyers in the District had formed a com- 
bination to keep up prices, and the United States 
brought suit to enjoin the agreement and reestablish 
competition. The defendants insisted their arrange- 
ment was not a violation of sec. 3 because they were 
not engaged in trade, relying on National League Clubs 
v. Federal Baseball Clubs, SO App. D. C. 165, 16S, hold- 
ing that “trade" connotes the transfer of something, 
“whether it be persons, commodities, or intelligence 
from one place or person to another.” The opinion 
ignored the citation, doubtless because the baseball case 
was brought under section 1 — the interstate commerce 
section of the act — and Justice Siilherland, who wrote 
the opinion, rejected this restricted definition as applied 
to sec. 3. In support of a definition to include the 
cleaning business, he quoted from Justice Store’s 
opinioji in The Nymph. 18 Fed. Cas. 506. No. 10,.3^; 

. . . the word “trade" is often and, indeed, generally used 
in a hro.ader sen.w. ns equivalent to occupation, employment, 
or hu'incss. whether manual or mercantile. W’liercvcr any 
cccuivation. employment, or business is carried on for the 
purp<i<c of profit, or gain, or a livelihood, r.o! in the li!’fral arts 
!'»■ m the /ro/cjrii nij. it is constantly called a trade. 


The learned trial judge felt that the italicized words 
should be regarded as an authoritative statement of the 
Supreme Court that the professions were not trades 
and therefore not within the intent of the act. But 
we think this by no means follows. The court had 
before it only the problem whether “trade” was broad 
enough to include the cleaning and dyeing of clothes, 
and held it was. To reinforce its reasoning, the court 
quoted language which happened to exclude the Icanicd 
professions, but this limitation was not responsive to 
the question at hand and was purely casual, and in the 
circumstances ought not, we think, to be regarded as a 
proper guide in deciding the important question in this 
case. 

The same might be said of Fed. Trade Com. v. 
Raladani Co., 283 U. S. 643, where Justice Sutherland 
said that physicians followed a profession and not a 
trade. He rvas dealing with a case of interstate com- 
merce and simply pointed out the obvious fact tiiat 
doctors were not in the patent medicine trade, and could 
not be in competition with vendors of medicine within 
the sense of the Trade Commission Act. There, he was 
using the word “trade’’ in its narrowest sense, a restric- 
tion which, as we have seen, he later rejected in regard 
to sec. 3 of the Sherman Act. 

The common law cases which shed light on the ques- 
tion are all of a type. A physician, a surgeon, or a 
dentist has an established practice in a community. He 
takes on an assistant, or a partner, or else sells his iwac- 
tice to another of his own profession. In the first two 
cases he wants to protect his own i)racticc, and in the 
third case the buyer wants ]>rotcction from subsequent 
competition by the seller. Consequently, the assistant, 
or partner, or seller, as the case may be, promises for 
a consideration not to practice within the community or 
within a designated distance. This promise is a volun- 
tary restraint on the pursuit of a man’s calling, and in 
the circumstances, the public policy described l)y Chief 
Justice W’hite in the Standard Oil case becomes involved. 
The restraint will l)c upheld only if it (1) is partial; 
(2) is made for an adequate consideration; and (3) is 
reasonable as a protection of the good will of another’s 
professional ])ractice. llolbrool: v. IVatcrs, 9 How, 
Prac. (N. Y.) 335. 

In England such a contract was constantly referred 
to as involving tlic doctrine of “restraint of trade.” See 
Daz'is v. /Mason, 5 T. R. 1 IS, 101 Eng. Rej). 69 ; Ilay- 
xeard v. Young, 2 Chitty 407; Atkyns v. Kinnier. A 
Ex. 776, 154_Eng. Rep. 1429; Gravely v. Barnard, 
L. R. 18 Eq. 518. In all of the above tlie lawyers who 
raised the point and the judges who i)assed on it 
referred to the public policy as the doctrine of restraint 
of trade, contracts in restraint of trade, or in partial 
restraint of trade. In Horner v. Graves, 7 Bing. 735, 
131 Eng. Rep. 284, defcndaiu had promised not to 
practice within 100 miles of York. The opinion of 
Tindall, C. J.. recognizes the occupation of surgeon- 
dentist as a profession, but in considering the validity 
of the contract he uses the words ‘‘profe.s^ion," "bu-i- 
ncss” and “trade’’ interchangeably. 

American cases decided liefore passage of the Sher- 
man Act recognize and follow the reasoning of tbe^e 
English cases. Sec Cook v. Johnson. 47 Conn. 175, 
whicli involved a dentist’s cotitract. ’J'here the court 
said that it lielongefl to the class of contracts in re-traint 
of trade, 4 o the .same effect, see Haldrmiin v. .Simon- 
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ion, 55 Iowa 144, 7 N. W. 439; Gilman v. Dwight, 13 
Gray (Mass.) 356, 359. In the case last named the 
court said : 


There is nothing in the nature of the business or profession 
to which the contract relates, which takes it out of the ordinary 
rules applicable to contracts in partial restraint of trade. The 
cases are numerous in the books, in which similar contracts 
entered into by attorneys, solicitors, apothecaries, dentists and 
surgeons have been upheld and enforced. 

See also Dwight v. Hamilton, 113 Mass. 175, and 
Mandeville v. Harmon, 42 N. J. Eq. 185, 7 Atl. 37. 
More modern cases are Webster v. Williams, 62 Ark. 
101, 34 S. W. 537 ; Rakestrazu v. Lanier, 104 Ga. 188, 
30 S. E. 735 ; Gordon v. Mansfield, 84 Mo. App. 367 ; 
State V. Calhoun (Mo. App.), 231 S. W. 647; Green- 
field V. Getman, 140 N. Y. 168, 35 N. E. 435; Hulen 
V. Earel, 13 Okla. 246, 73 Pac. 927; Turner v. Abbott, 
116 Tenn. 718, 94 S. W. 64; Randolph v. Graham 
(Texas Civ. App.) 254 S. W. 402; Erikson v. Hazviey, 
56 App. D. C. 268, 12 F. 2d 491 ; and in Styles v. 
Lyon, 87 Conn. 23, 86 Atl. 564, the court said ; 

The defendant insists there is a distinction between a business 
and a profession; that, while the period of restriction as to a 
business may be unlimited, the rule should not apply to a pro- 
fession, since it is a purely personal relation whose benefits 
cease upon death or the cessation from practice. We do not 
think the distinction tenable. A profession partakes on its finan- 
cial side of a commercial business and its good will is often 
a valuable asset. 


The indubitable effect of all these cases, English and 
American is to enlarge the common acceptation of the 
word “trade” when embraced in the phrase “restraint 
of trade” to cover all occupations in which men are 
engaged for a livelihood. We think it makes no differ- 
ence that, after the practice of medicine had been recog- 
nized as embraced in the doctrine of “restraint of trade,” 
Davis V. Mason, supra, a number of judges preferred 
to speak in broader terms of “public policy” and the 
like, without using the word “trade.” The foundation 
of the rule in restraint of trade cases is the rule of 
public polic}', and always was from Mitchel v. Reynolds, 
[1711] 1 P. Wins. 181, 24 Eng. Rep. 347, on down, 
without distinction based on type of occupation involved. 

Perhaps the most illuminating of the English cases is 
Pratt V. British Medical Association, [1919] 1 K. B. 
244. The case was a tort action to recover damages 
for molesting plaintiff doctors in the pursuit of their 
calling. The facts there and here are strikinglj' similar. 
The plaintiffs had joined the staff of an organization 
known as Coventry Provident Dispensary, which had 
fallen under the ban of the medical society because the 
members of the latter were opposed to what was called 
contract practice. The doctors who joined the staff 
of the organization were expelled from the societ}’ for 
violation of its rules of ethics and other members of the 
society were forbidden to consult with them on pain 
of expulsion. A “black list” was published in the 
British Medical lournal, and the court found that the 


3 .MfCnrrv v. Gibson. lOS Ain 451. 18 So. 
e/o. 4? Ccl-o. ASS 103 Pnc. |S0^ v Ul. jn. 

M'd. M.nn. 

'’96 199 X. W* 10; v. .Wranj, 

114 Xcb. 496, ' Prac (X. Y-)^ 335: Foster v. IVhite, 

127; Holbrooh v. H aters^ 9 Ho • • 70/, Thrrlkcld v Stevord, 24 

Medsen V. Johnson, 164 \\i'. 612, 160 X. ^\ • IO 83 . 


effect was to ' boycott the plaintiffs in their practice, 
greatly to their injury, and likewise that the purpose 
of the boycott was to increase the area of practice and 
the financial returns of the members of the society. On 
this subject the court said (p. 272) : 

If the Coventry Dispensary had been destroyed as a lay organ- 
ization, then the local doctors could obviously have taken such 
steps as would have increased their area of private practice, 
and their emoluments would have gained a corresponding e.xpan- 
sion. This was the fundamental obfect of the defendants. .The 
nonparticipation in such aim by the plaintiffs was the head 
and front of their offending. 


And considering the validity of the action of the 
defendants and their right by means of their own rules 
or canons to impose a restraint on nonconforming pliy- 
sicians, the court said (p. 274) : 


The public interests must be regarded conjointly with the 
interests of individuals when restraint of trade is in question. 
Recent illustrative decisions will be found in Neville v. Doiitiiiioii 
of Canada Ncivs Co. (2) and Honvood v. Millar’s Timber and 
Trading Co. (3) The doctrine of “restraint of trade” has been 
applied in many directions. The restraint may exist in a con- 
tract between two parties, or in rules purporting to bind many 
individuals. See, for e.xample, Hilton v. Eckcrslcy (4) ; Hornby 
v. Close (5) ; Old v. Robson (6) ; and Cullen v. Ehidn. (7) 
Many decisions were considered in the well known case of 
Russell V. Ainalgamaled Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
(8) On considering the rules in question I have arrived at the 
conclusion that they are in restraint of trade, and arc void on 
the ground of public policy. They gravely, and in my view 
unnecessarily, interfere with the freedom of medical men in the 
pursuit of their calling, and they are, I think, injurious to the 
interests of the community at large. It may well be that 
the opinion I have just expressed will, if upheld, destroy the 
cogency of the defendants’ scheme of boycott ; but it leaves them 
with the safe and more kindly weapons of legitimate persuasion 
and reasoned argument.'' 


The critical comm,enl.s contained in IV arc and Dc 
Freville, Ltd. v. Motor Trade Association, [1921] 3 K- 
B. 40, do not overrule or disapprove the basic doctrine 
of the Pratt case, and are directed solely at some of its 
language on matters not pertinent here. 

We think enough has been said to demonstrate that 
the common law governing restraints of trade has not 
been confined, as defendants insist, to the field of com- 
mercial activity ordinarily defined as “trade, hu 
embraces as well the field of the medical profes.sion. 
And since, as we think, we are required by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court to look to the common law as t le 
chart by which to determine the class and scope o 
offenses denounced in sec. 3, it follows that we inns 
hold that a restraint imposed on the lawful practice o 
medicine and — a fortiori — on the operation of Iiospna s 
and of a lawful organization for the financing of met ' ■ 
services to its members, is just as much i" resira 
of trade as if it were directed against any other 
tioii or cmploj'ineiit or business. And, of course, l 
fact that defendants are physicians and medical orfiau^ 
izations is of no significance, for sec. 3 prohibits nn> 
person” from imposing the proscribed restraints, kcin- 
gress did not provide that one class, an\' more tlian 
another, might impose restraints or that one class, any 
more than another, miglit be subjected to restraint. 

This brings us, then, to consider whether tlie indict- 
ment shows unreasonable restraints. 

A Fr.f.tncle citation*! in the Hriti*Ii rcT>ort ns follow*: (2) fI9l5J j 
TC 1! S=6 (3) I19irj I K. I!. 305. (4) 61855) 6, K. A II. 47. Is> 

n«6/-) f R 3 O «• 153- (C> fIS90) 62 T. 282. (7) (IMI) b'' 

Vr. &To. (8) U9I21 A. C. 421. 
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The charge, stated in condensed form, is that the 
medical societies combined and conspired to prevent 
the successful operation of Group Health's plan, and 
the steps by which this was to be effectuated were as 
follows: (1) to impose restraints on physicians affil- 
iated with Group Health by threat of expulsion or 
actual expulsion from the societies ; (2) to deny them 
the essential professional contacts with other physicians ; 
and (3) to use the coercive power of the societies to 
deprive them of hospital facilities for their patients. 
Sufficient facts are stated to demonstrate that, 
unchecked, this exertion of power will necessarily 
accomplish the abandonment of the cooperative plan 
of medical service, as well as destroy the livelihood of 
dissident doctors, because the general restraint thus 
applied would make impossible the continued operation 
of the one or the successful practice of medicine by 
the others. 

Defendants say that what they are charged with doing 
amounts to no more than the regulation of membership 
in the society and the selection of the persons with 
whom they wish to associate; that under their rules 
disobedient members may lawfully be disciplined and 
that disciplination does not amount to unreasonable 
restraint. This may very well be true, and in consider- 
ing the contention we are not unmindful of the impor- 
ance of rules of conduct in medical practice, rules which 
can best be made by the profession itself. We recognize, 
in common with an almost universal public opinion, 
that in the last half century, through tliis means, the 
quack and the charlatan have been largely deprived of 
the opportunity of preying on the unfortunate and the 
credulous. We also recognize that in personal conduct 
and in professional skill the rules and canons, so estab- 
lished, have aided in raising the standards of medical 
practice to the advantage of the whole country. We 
are mindful of a generally known fact that under these 
rules and standards there has developed an csprif de 
corps largely as a result of which the members of the 
profession contribute a considerable portion of their 
time to the relief of the unfortunate and the destitute. 
All of which may well be acknowledged to their credit. 
Notwithstanding these important considerations, it can- 
not be admitted that the medical profession may through 
its great medical societies, either by rule or disciplinary 
proceedings, legally effectuate restraints as far reaching 
as those now charged. “.An act harmless when done ity 
one may become a public wrong when done by many 
acting in concert, for it then takes on the form of a 
conspiracy, and may be prohibited or punished, if the 
result be hurtful to the public or to the individual” 
against whom it is directed. Eastern Stales Retail 
Lumber Dealers Ass'ii v. United States, 234 U. S. at 
p. 614. If there is any justification for the restraint, 
so as to make it reasonable as a regulation of profes- 
sional practice, it must be shown in evidence as a 
defense, since it docs not appear in the indictment. 

Restraints prohibited by sec. 3 of the Sherman .Act 
are those which unduly hinder a person from employing 
his talents, industry, or capital in any lawful undertak- 
ing and thus keep, the public from receiving goods and 
services as freely as it would without sucii restraints. 
Enough has been said to show that the restraint here 
charged would restrict the common liberty of Group 
Health, the doctors, and the hospitals from engaging 
in the pursuit of their re.^pectivc functions. If on the 
tri.il the charge of confederation to this end is sustained, 
defendants' method of reaching their objective may Ik* 
thereby defeated, but if the objective is wise — as th.ey 


insist — they still have left, as was said by the English 
judge in the Pratt case, the safer and more kindly 
weapons of legitimate persuasion and reasoned argu- 
ment. In the proper use of these, much, as we think, 
may be accomplished to avoid the growing movement 
toward professional regimentation. Or. this oppor- 
titnity* neglected, members of the medical associations 
in the District of Columbia perhaps may find in sec. 3, 
as we construe it, their only protection in the right to 
practice on a fee for serv'ice basis. 

In the light of what has been said, we consider the 
numerous cases involving the reasonable operations of 
trade associations and trade unions as inapplicable. 
Organizations and rules which have as their purpose 
the improvement of conditions in anj* particular trade 
or occupation, and the regulation of relations between 
traders, are. as we have just pointed out, beneficial 
rather than detrimental to the public interest.- But when 
these same organizations go so far as to impose 
unreasonable restraints on the operations in their field, 
they become subject to the prohibition of the Sherman 
Act. Sugar Institute v. United States, 297 U. S. 533. 
597-600. 

Appellees rely on the following state court decisions : 
Harris v. Thomas (Texas Civ. App.), 217 S. W. 106S; 
Porter v. King Countv Medical Society, 186 Wash. 410, 
58 Pac. 2d 367; Iriein v. Lorio, 169 La. 1090, 126 
So. 669; IVcyrcns v. Seotts Bluff County Medical 
Society, 133 Nebr. 814, 277 N. W. 3/S; Strauss v. Marl- 
boro County Hospital, 185 S. C. 425, 194 S. E. 65; 
Ncioton v. Board of Commissioners, 86 Colo. 446, 282 
Pac. 1068; McDonald v. Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, 120 Mass. 432; Branagan v. Buckman, 67 Misc. 
242, 122 N, Y. Supp. 610; and Olander v. Johnson, 
258 111. App. 89. They insist these cases sustain the 
view that disciplinary action taken against one of their 
number by an association of physicians pursuant to its 
canons of ethics is permissible and does not violate the 
common rights either of the individual or of the public. 
We have examined these cases and are of opinion that, 
with the exception of the Porter and IFcyrcns cases, 
none is apposite. Those two cases do tend to sustain 
the actions of medical societies in their atlem])t to 
control the scale of medical fees, but in so far as they 
hold such action to be lawful and deny any right to 
the injured individual to obtain redress, we cannot 
accept them as binding or even persuasive authority in 
the decision of what is or is not lawful under the 
Sherman Act. The doctrine of restraint of trade was 
not involved in either case. In the IFeyrens case, an 
expelled physician asked a court to order his reinstate- 
ment in his medical society, before he had c.xbausted 
his remedies within the organization. In the Porter 
case, a layman lost his job because defendants had 
induced his employers to close their business. The 
lawfulness of the inducements was considered solely in 
the light of what a society might do with respect U> 
its membership and selfish motives were deemed imma- 
terial. In our view, the Shennan .Act must be applied 
with respect to public interests, and this raises broader 
issues than these two cases contain. 

.At the risk of tedious repetition, we re[)eai that tiie 
charge made here, and for tlie jnirfioses of the deinnrn r 
admitted, is that the societies sought to restrain an asMi. 
ciation of persons of modest means from rcceivittg 
medical services at lower cost and to coerce doctors and 
hospit.als to this end. The charge m.ay Ik- v.-liollv unwar- 
ranted .and the facts, when tht-y are disclosed oti tlie 
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tnal, may show an entirely different state of affairs, but 
for present purposes u'e must take the charge as though 
its verity were established ; and in that light, it seems 
to us clear that the offense is within the condemnation 
of the statute. It certainly cannot be doubted that 
Congress intended to exert its full power, in the public 
interest, to set free from unreasonable obstruction the 
exercise of those rights and privileges which are a part 
of our constitutional inheritance, and these include 
immunit}' from compulsory work at the will of another, 
the right to choose an occupation, the right to engage 
in any lawful calling for which one has the requisite 
capacity, skill, material, or capital, and thereafter the 
free enjoyment of the fruits of one’s labors. Congress 
undoubted!)' legislated on the common law principle that 
every person has individually, and that the public has 
collectively, a right to require the course of all legitimate 
occupations in the District of Columbia to be free from 
unreasonable obstructions ; and likewise in recognition 
of the fact that all trades, businesses and professions, 
which prevent idleness and exercise jnen in labor and 
employment for the benefit of themselves and their 
families and for the increase of their substance, are 
desirable in the public good and any undue restraint 
upon them is wrong and is immediate and unreasonable 
and, therefore, within the purview of the Sherman Act. 
For illustrations of this principle, see Loezvc v. Lazvlor, 
208 U. S. 274; Eastern States Lumber Dealers Assn. v. 
United States, 234 U. S. 600; Lazvlor v. Loezve, 235 
U. S'. 522 ; Duple.v Printing Co. v. Decring, 254 U. S. 
443; Bedford Cut Stone Company v. Stone Cutters 
Association, 274 U. S. 37; Montague v. Lozvry, 193 
U.- S’ -38; United States v. Brims, 272 U. S. 549. 

In the- Eastern States case, an association of retail 
lumber dealers, in a desire to protect their local retail 
trade against competition bj' wholesalers selling to con- 
sumers within local territory, agreed to report anj' infor- 
mation received by an)' one of them showing such sales 
by any wholesaler. This information when obtained 
was sent to the secretary of the association and if, upon 
investigation by a board, it was found to be true, the 
name of the wholesaler was placed on a list distributed 
among all the members. The purpose was to induce all 
retailers who received the list to withhold patronage 
from the offender. The Supreme Court held that the 
circulation of the list was in unreasonable restraint of 
commerce, since it influenced retailers with no personal 
grievance to cease trading with the offender. 


. . . the trade of the wholesaler with strangers was directly 
affected, not because of any supposed wrong which he had done 
to them, biit because of the grievance of a member of one of the 
associations, who had reported a wrong to himself, which griev- 
ance when brought to the attention of others it was hoped would 
deter them from dealing with the offending party. 


This practice, the court said, brought the act within 
the prohibited class of undue and unreasonable 
restraints. If what was proved there was unreasonable, 
what is charged here is so in a larger degree, since^ the 
effect in the present case on the activity to be restrained 
is more serious as well as more far reaching. 

Defendants contend as a subsidiar)- argument that 
witliout regard to whether the restraint would or would 
not be an illegal act ordinarily, it is not so m the P'^esent 
instance for the reason that Group HealUi as a cor- 
poration is itself illegally pract.cmg ■’ledicme The 
United States District Court decided to the contran 


some time ago, in a suit for declaratory judgment.-' 
There was no appeal, and the question, so far as we 
are concerned, may be said to be open. On this 
demurrer it is unnecessary, and indeed undesirable, that 
we should pass on it except to decide whether, as 
described in the indictment. Group Health is necessarily 
violating the law. 

The practice of medicine in the District of Columbia 
is subject to licensing and regulation and, we think, may 
not lawfully be subjected “to commercialization or 
exploitation.” As was well said in People v. United 
Medical Service, 362 III. 442, 200 N. E. 163, the prac- 
tice of medicine requires something more than the 
financial ability to hire competent persons to do the 
actual work. And so it has been held under varying 
conditions, speaking generally, that where a corporation 
operates a clinic or hospital, employs licensed physi- 
cians and surgeons to treat patients, and itself receives 
the fee, the corporation is unlawfully engaged in the 
practice of medicine. This is true because it has been 
universally held that a corporation as such lacks the 
qualifications necessary for a license, and without a 
license, its activities become illegal.” It has also been 
said that the relationship of doctor and patient, well 
recognized in the law, would be destroyed by such an 
arrangement. On the other hand, some courts hai'e 
drawn a distinction between practicing medicine and 
merely furnishing medical services." 

But in all the cases u’e have e.\'amined in which the 
practice has been condemned, the profit object of the 
offending corporation has been shown to be its main 
purpose, and in no case were the circumstance pre- 
cisely like those described in the indictment, i. e., a 
nonprofit organization, conducted so that the proper 
doctor and patient relationship is preserved; pro- 
spective patients organized only for the purpose of 
providing a clinic and paying doctors and hospital 
sen'ice out of members' , dues ; a plan designed not to 
interfere with the doctor’s loyalty to his patient so as 
to commercialize medicine in a way contrary to the be.st ■ 
interests of patient or practice, or to subject the physi- 
cian to the corporation’s control and make his practice 
a corporate act. As thus described, it is no more than 
a group of persons, under corporate organization, con- 
tributing stated sums of money monthly for the paynien^ 
of prospective medical services to the extent they may 
be required. In these respects, it differs from t ic 
medicine-practicing corporations which in many ol w 
states have been held to be illegal. Without more, there- 


5. Crouf* Health Assn., Jnc. v. Moor, 24 F. Supp- 445. 

6. Cases holding that a corporation wa^t practicing 10 

dentistry, or surgery illegally are; McMurdo v. ,f.. fjoeffor): 

N. E. 2d 139 (employer was vendor of eye glasses presenwd W 
Pacific Insnraucc Co. y. CaTpenter, 10 Cal. App. 2d 592, 

(employer was in the insurance business, making money Sj 949 

profits); State v. Boston Sysfc/n Dentists, (2nd.) 19 

(employer was a corporation authorized to engage in 
and the salaried dentists were its servants for hire); 

State Board, IIS Kan. 450, 223 P. 308 (employer incorporate^ 
purpose of maintaining dental quarters, furnishing serr'icc** or 
and selling dental equipment); State v. Bailey Dental Co., 

234 X. \V. 2C0 (corporation maintaining dental ofiices); V \\ 

Ledennan v. Jl’ardcn of City Prison, ICft A/>p. Div, 240, 

Supp. 977 (drug store employed physician to gite free medial 
to its customers); People v. Painless Parler Dentist, B5 Colo. V,. 
Fac 928 (corporation furnishing dental ser\-ices through its empJoK^ » 
its profit); People v. United Medical Service. 302 111. 442, 2')') 
(corrtoration furnishing medical .service on a flat fee to customer* ‘ 
own profit). See also Hannon w Sicficl-Cooper Co.. J67 'V* V‘ 

60 X. E. 59’J " Cooperative Lou- Co.. 198 X. V. 479, 92 .N. I- 

ct„*e riectrO'.Mcd{cal Institute v. State, 74 Xebr. 40. 103 X. 
10r7: Xomr V. rWnrr. 74 Xc!,r 33. lOJ .X. W. U>79: S<,,,rr v. Ur.-: 
128 Mo. App. 149. 106 S. - -1. 
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fore, than now appears, we are unable to say that Group 
Health is illegally practicing medicine. 

We come finally to the question whether the indict- 
ment is sufficient in form. The learned trial judge was 
of opinion it was not. He thought the indictment 
afflicted with vague and uncertain statements and lack- 
ing in material facts. On the argument in this court, 
appellees’ contentions may be summarized as follows; 
that the indictment is generally indefinite, full of con- 
clusions and opinions, and does not set out the offense 
with particularity ; the allegations as to the background 
of the conspiracy and the power of the medical organi- 
zations are irrelevant; the character of Group Health 
and the business of the Washington hospitals are not 
properly shown; there is a variance between the risk 
sharing plans described in the background of the con- 
spiracy and the description of the activities of Group 
Health; the averments as to the principles of medical 
ethics and the operation of the societies are insufficiently 
stated ; there are no facts stated as to restraints on hos- 
pitals ; the averment as to dates is insufficient ; and there 
is no charge against the individual defendants. 

We shall consider briefly these points. 

It has been stated time and again as a fundamental 
rule that in an indictment all the essexttial elements of 
the offense must be averred with sufficient clearness and 
particularity to enable the accused to understand the 
nature of the charge against him and enable him intelli- 
gently to prepare to meet it, and to plead the result, 
whether conviction or acquittal, as his protection against 
another prosecution for the same offense. But the 
degree of particularity requisite to accomplish the.se 
purposes is all that is required. As we said in Beard v. 
Uitifcd Stoics, 65 App. D. C. 231, 234, 82 F. 2d 
837,840: 

R. S. Sec. 102S ® was enacted for the purpose of preventing 
miscarriage of justice througli the application of technical rules 
in relation to matters of form in indictments, and it is now uni- 
versally held that the sufficiency of a criminal pleading is to be 
determined by practical, rather than technical, considerations. 
Or, as the Supreme Court said, the rigor of the old common-law 
rules has yielded in modern practice to the general principle that 
formal defects not prejudicial will be disregarded. Haqncr v, 
Uiiilcd Slates, 285 U. S. 427. 52 S. Ct. 417, 70 L. Ed. SOI. 

In Nash v. United Stales, 229 U. S. 373, 378, it was 
held that no overt acts need be charged in an indictment 
under the Sherman Act, and the cases under the act 
show that the indictments usually set out the organiza- 
tion of defendants, the extent of their control over the 
trade, their relations with each other, and the means 
whereby they conspired to perpetrate tbe restraint.'’ 
The indictment at hand contains these averments. It 
charges that all the defendants have engaged in a com- 
bination and conspiracy in restrain of trade. It sets 
out the place of the conspiracy and the plans of the 
conspirators and the means taken to make them effec- 
tive. The restraint was to be imposed on Group Health, 
on physicians, and on Washington hospitals, and it is 

.>!. JS r. S. C. A. 556. 

9. Cg X. V. I*ettrn, 220 U, S.J5, 536-9; C. S. v. Per. iS' zirrtir JRy. 
& Xcv. Co, 22S V. S. 8r. JiS-94: Kraurr v. U. S., ’37 F«t!. f: I/, 5. 
V. Kintclrn, 233 FcU. 793; U. S, v. Departure C<7., 204 Fed. 
107, 109-110; V. S. V. VeUerssn, 201 Fed. b9r, 699-701, rev’d on other 
Kround-t hnt afi’d to fir*t count of indirtment, 222 Fed. $99, cert. den. 
235; V. S. 635; Stern v. U. 5.. 192 Fed, 1. 6-7; U. 5. v, Smf:, US 
Fe^l. 92; V. S. v. Setet Stercs, 156 Fed. 592, rev*d on other 

rmv.ndv fntt tlT'd as to indjctnrr.l, 229 X.’. ?. 373; C\ S. v. Mac.-frdrrux 
149 Kn!. 523, 525-9; tVifcd Sferrs v. .VefiVnc’ .VdlecNr & 
Sfee! Crsfu-r t. F- 2*1 40, 41; 3 Zo’int*' Fed. Cnn. VrfK «\ 54. 


specifically stated that the conspiracy was to prevent 
doctors of Group Health from treating and operating 
on patients in the hospitals within the District of 
Columbia. The preamble to the resolution adopted by 
District Society, to which we have already referred, 
declares the society’s apparent power of hindering 
Group Health if it can prevent patients of physicians 
in the employ of Group Health being received in the hos- 
pitals, and the indictment charges the subsequent circu- 
lation among tbe hospitals of the white list as the means 
to this end. This is a sufficient charge of a con- 
spiracy to restrain the business of Group Health, the 
doctors, and the hospitals. 

The “background” of the conspiracy as described in 
the indictment cannot, under any circumstances we can 
think of, be considered as prejudicial, and its relevancy, 
we think, is established by the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in Chicago Board of Trade v. United States, 
246 U. S. at p. 23S. 

Allegations as to the power of the medical organiza- 
tions are not irrelevant. They give to the conspiracy 
a significance in regard to restraining the practice of 
medicine, which it might not otherwise have, and arc 
similar to allegations, in other indictments, of the con- 
trol over a large amount of a particular trade. 

The point that Group Health is not sufficiently 
described is answered in the paragraph of the indict- 
ment which sets out its incorporation, its purpose, 
its character, its activities, and its relationship to its 
members. 

The alleged variance between the risk sharing platis 
described in the “background,” which it is charged the 
•American Medical Association habitually opposed, and 
tlie plan of Group Health, seems to us immaterial. The 
obvious purpose of the indictment is to charge that all 
risk sharing plans have been opposed and that the pres- 
ent restraint is merely another attack. 

We think it was unnecessary to set out anymore 
detailed facts as to the contents of the Principles of 
Medical Ethics and the o])crations of committees and 
.society meetings. Cf. Mercer v. U. S., 61 F. 2d 97, 
9S-9. It is enough to charge the conspiracy and tire 
means used to effect the unlawful restraints. Overt acts 
arc unnecessary. iVos/i v. U. S., supra. 

There is a sufficient allegation of dates. The indict- 
ment, it is true, states the beginning of the conspiracy 
shortly prior to the incorporation of Group Health, hut 
it also shows that it continued to the date of the presen- 
tation of the indictment. That is enough. 

The final point is that there is no definite charge 
against the individual defendants. The indictment in 
the opening paragraph names the associations and per- 
sons made defendants. The individuals arc stated as 
the persons “who will be referred to hereinafter as 
'individual defendants',” and they arc thereafter 
described in tiic succeeding pnragra|)hs as members 
or officers in the societies and nremhers in or officer-, 
of the hospitals or members on the staffs of the ho-- 
pitals; and it is clear that their activities in the con- 
spiracy arc charged as done in their .several st.nted 
capacities. .All arc charged with panicij)ation in the 
fonnation and furtherance of the conspiracy. 

In view of the foregoing, we have no doubt th,tt, 
reading the indictment as a wliolc, it states a ca'-e under 
sec. 3 of the Shcniiaii .Act. 

Rnersed and Rnnnnded. 
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V. RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF PRAC- 
TITIONERS 


A. Rights and Privileges 

Insuring Payment of Medical Bills. — Liens for Physi- 
cians. — Proposals failed of enactment in five states to grant 
to physicians treating persons injured through the negligence of 
others liens on all rights of action, claims, judgments, com- 
promises or settlements accrujng to the injured persons by 
reason of their injuries. Two bills were rejected in New 
Jersey to amend the law granting such a lien to a licensed 
physician. A bill which, if enacted, would have had the effect 
of giving an attending physician a broad lien on all the prop- 
erty, both real and personal, of the person or persons employing 
him was rejected in South Dakota.®”® 


Priority of Physicians’ Claims Against Assets of Insolvent 
Decedent. — A bill died in Delaware which proposed that in 
the distribution of the assets of an insolvent decedent funeral 
expenses and reasonable bills for medicine and medical atten- 
dance during the last sickness and for nursing should be paid 
before any other claims against the estate. 

Motor Vehicle Accident Compensation. — Bills failed of enact- 
ment in New York and North Carolina which, in effect, 
proposed to require motor vehicle owners in apph-ing for an 
automobile license either to furnish a bond or an insurance 
policy or to pay a sum in addition to the registration fee 
required bv law for the purpose of establishing a fund with 
which to pay the hospitalization and medical e.xpenses of persons 
injured in motor vehicle accidents. 


336. Del. S. 253; ™ 

ien is given to hospitals onlj), A. 1. A. as/, t. 


lien .. „ 

S. C. s. 325. 

337. N. J. S. 209. S. 210. 
33S. S. D. S. 23. 

339. Del. S. 223. 

360. N. Y. A. I2S0. 

361. N. C. S. If 5. 


Equal Rights for Practitioners of All Kinds.— 
to Practice in Hospitals. — Bills were killed in eight states ■ 
to require all governmental hospitals and hospitals supported 
in whole or in part by public funds or exempt from taxafiou 
to permit all practitioners of the healing art to practice witiuu 
their confines. Three of these bills proposed also to impose 
this requirement on all hospitals whether or not they reccne 
any public moneys or were exempt from taxation. An Arizona 
bill a®* which would have required governmental hospitals o 
permit osteopaths to practice therein on the same 
under the same conditions as doctors of medicine was o • 
The Washington senate also rejected a similar proposal ' 
make it unlawful for any hospital organized as a chanta 
institution to refuse to any licensed physician and surgeon a 
use of facilities therein or the right to attend patients thercii . 
for the direct or indirect reason that a particular 
and surgeon contracts to give medical service in considera w 
of payment of periodical premiums or dues or because oi a^^ 
phjsician’s membership or nonmembership in any socict3 
other lawful organization. , 

An unsuccessful Maine bill a®" proposed that all 
hospitals or hospitals receiving public funds must permit o' 
paths licensed to practice obstetrics and surgery to prat: 
therein and must furnish laboratory service to outpatieo s 
such practitioners. Another Ifaine bill was also ^ 
which proposed that such hospitals must furnish 'poora 
services to such practitioners. A defeated Wisconsin on 
proposed that no hospital supported in whole or in I^rt )> 
public funds or exempt from taxation should discrimina c 
against any physician whose license to practice had been revoke! 
and subsequently restored. 

362. Ark. S. 293: C.llif. A. 2809; Conn. 11. 1025: Jlicli. S. 

Minn. II. 1484: N. Y. A. 1137: N. D. If. 170: Okl.n. II. 103. 

363. Calif. A. 2Sn9; .’Minn. II. 1484; OWa. JI. 103. 

364. Arir. H. 115. 

365. Wash. S. 159. 

366. Me. H. 1706. 

367. Me. H. 2238. 

368. Wis. .i\- 543. 
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Right to Treat Workmca’s Coinficiisation Cases . — Proposals 
failed in California, Oregon, Washington and Wis- 
consin which, if enacted, would have permitted an injured 
workman to have his industrial injury treated by any person 
licensed to practice any of the healing arts at the expense of 
the state or at the expense of the employer, according to the 
particular compensation law. An Arizona bill,®"^ which was 
killed, proposed in effect to confer on osteopaths the right to 
treat compensation cases. Proposals to confer similar rights on 
chiropractors were killed in Minnesota ='■* and Wisconsin.^-^ 

Right to Treat Reliej Cases or to Participate in 
Public Health Programs. — Laws were enacted in South 
Dakota and Tennessee whicli provide, in effect, 
that in expending public funds for medical care no 
distinction is to be drawn between the legally author- 
ized branches of healing. The South Dakota law 
specifically gives each relief client the right to select a 
practitioner of his own choice, regardless of school of 
practice. However, the South Dakota law does provide 
that it is not to affect the state board of health in the 
administration of the program relating to services for 
crippled children. 

Bills were killed in Missouri,^'* New York=‘^ and North 
Dakota which proposed, in effect, that in the providing of 
medical assistance to indigent persons equal rights and privileges 
had to be given to licensed practitioners of every school of medi- 
cine or healing recognized by the laws of the state. Somewhat 
similar bills were killed in Arizona,^®^ Massachusetts,^®- Mis- 
souri,®®® Oklahoma ®®* and Rhode Island ®®® which provided 
that in public health work and in the distributing of medical 
care to the indigent all doctors of medicine and osteopaths must 
be accorded equal rights and privileges. A bill was killed in 
Arkansas®®® which proposed that whenever any public funds 
were to be used to pay any part of the medical or hospital 
fees of any person emploj'ed on any project under the super- 
vision and control of the state or federal government, all licensed 
physicians and surgeons in the state and all regularly operated 
hospitals had to be given an equal right to attend and/or hos- 
pitalize such persons. 

Venereal Prophylactics. — A law was enacted in 
Washington®®' ■■ '. otJjer distribu- 
tion, except by , , and by licentiates 

of the state board of pharmacy, of any device, medical 
preparation or compound which is or may he used, 
designed, intended, or which has or may have special 
utility, for the prevention and/or treatment of venereal 
diseases. 

Similar bills were killed in four other statc.s.®'® 

Privileged Communicatio.vs. — The New IMcxico 
privileged communication law tvas so amended this 
year ®'’'’ as to provide that a licensed physician or nurse 
cannot he examined without the consent of the patient 
as to any communication made by the patient with 
reference to any real or supposed venereal or loathsome 
disease or any knowledge concerning such disease. The 
new law further provides that no physician or nurse 

.If.9. Cnlif. ’irr. 

.170. Ore. S. .111. 

.trt. Wa^h. S. s.t. 

.t7Z. Wi«. A. 55. S. 1S5. 

,17.1. Anz. II. 11.5. 

.174. Minn. 11, 2.14. 

.175. Wiv. A. 411. 

.170, .S. D.. 19.19. c, inn. 

.^77. Tcnn.. I'ljbhc Aci<i. 1939. c. J03. 

378. Mo. S. 342. 

379. N. V. A. 2107. 

380. N. D. H. 113. 

381. Ans. H. 115. 

382. H. 1277, 

3x83. Met. H. 152. S. 348. 

3.‘!4. Okh. S. 2.8.'. 

385. R. I. H. 554, 

380. Afk, S. 3(.7. 

3x87, \V.n«h., 1939, c. 192. 

.38.'^. Anr. H. 14,8; Mmn. S. 1262; N’ev. A. 29: R. I. H 9]3. 

.'89. N. M., J939, c. 235 


employed by a workmen's compensation claimani- can 
be required to divulge any information obtained wliile 
treating the claimant except where the treatment is at 
the expense of the employer. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made in three states ®®® to pro- 
vide that in any civil or criminal cause a licensed physician 
should not be allowed or compelled to disclose, except with 
the patient’s consent, any information acquired in attending a 
patient which was necessary to enable the physician to prescribe 
or act for the patient. A similar bill was introduced in Ala- 
bama®®® and may be acted on when tiie legislature convenes 
again in June 1940. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made in Ohio and Utah to 
amend the laws ®®® prohibiting a piiysician from testifying con- 
cerning a communication made to him by his patient in tliat 
relation except by the express consent of the patient. 

Expert Witnesses. — Bills were killed in five states ®®® pro- 
posing that whenever in any civil or criminal proceeding issues 
arise on which the court deems expert evidence desirable, it 
may appoint one or more experts, not exceeding tlircc on any 
issue, to testify at the trial, and tlie fact tliat sucli experts liavc 
been appointed by tiie court was to liavc been made known to 
the jury.®®® Tiie Pennsylvania House rejected a proposal ®®® 
that a written report or a finding of facts prepared by an 
expert not a party to a cause nor an employee of a party nor 
financially interested in tiie result of tlic controversy, containing 
the conclusions resulting wliolly or partly from written informa- 
tion by the cooperation of several persons acting for a common 
purpose, sliould, as far as tlic same niiglit be relevant, lie 
admissible wlicn testified to by tiic person or one of tlic persons 
making sucli report or finding witliont calling as witnesses the 
persons furnishing the information and witliout producing the 
books or other writings on wliicli tlic report or finding was 
based, if in the opinion of the court no substaitti.ll injustice 
would liavc been done to tiie opposing party. 

Limitation on IiIai.practice .Action.s. — A new 
Missouri law provides that a licensed physician or 
the owner or operator of any private sanatoriiini or 
hospital shall not he liable in damages for tlic restraint 
of any insane person or persons of feeble or disordered 
mind by reason of iiaving in good faith furnished care, 
treatment or attention to such jicrsons. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in Indiana ®®' to provide 
tb.it .ill actions against pliys!ci.ins, dentists, Iio.spit.ils or s.iiia- 
toriums for malpractice, error, mislal;e or failure to cure sliould 
be commenced williin two years after tiie cause of action accrues 
and tliat a cause of action would lie deemed to luive .iccrucd on 
tlic date of tlic act or neglect complained of. Two iiills failed 
of enactment in Arkansas®®’ wliicli proposed to require mal- 
practice actions to be instituted within three years after tiie 
accrual of tiie cause of action. A cause of action, liowcicr, was 
not to lie deemed to liavc accrued until tlic date it is discovered 
by lltc patient. 

Right to Co.iirou.vn a.vd Di.spc.v.sn PKCScRiiTin.v.s.— A liill 
died in Florida®®® proposing to autliorizc every licensed piiysi- 
cian to compound and fill prescriptions written by him in Jiis 
practice from a drugstore or apothcc.iry owned .ind o[K.'r.ite(i 
by him. 

Right to Extract Teeth.— A new .Ark.itisas 
kiw amends the dent.il practice act .so as to [irovirlc 

.590. nu. .R. ISI; III. 11. 506; W. Va. H, 156 , 

.191- .M.I. S. 124. 

:-92. Olno U. 204, U. 401; S. 24. 

595. Atl.. S. 194; 111. S 197. 11 49S; M.t., 11 H-V. pz. II. .u.7 
W.xxli. S. 77 

394. A^! 1'>5U, loU, 

itjcntic-il «i!h thf ijnifnm fxi'rrt ^rr*fir:'/n) ar; pff;i rrif !.y tf,#* 
Confcrcrcr on Vnjfo'n St-ifr », 

395. Va. H. 36®. 

59fi Mn.. 1939. c. . 27. n.tfrrl i'-- f ?f. 2'< 

397. Ind. H. 41P. 

393. Ark. 5 2'4. H. 434 
3<>9 Ha. H 2-4 

403 Arl . Aa». 1939. Art. l.M 
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that nothing therein “shall prohibit or prevent any 
licensed physician from extracting teeth in an emer- 
gency when he shall deem it advisable and when a 
licensed dentist is not reasonably available.” 

Exemption’ from Occupational Tax. — A bill was killed in 
Arkansas proposing to exempt from the payment of any 
privilege or occupational tax levied by any city or town which 
does not maintain a free medical clinic any physician whose 
services are largely given to the care of the indigent sick. 

Right of Alleged Insane Person to ExAxriNATioN by 
Phvsici.an of Own Choice. — An unsuccessful attempt was 
made in Massachusetts i”- to provide that when a person under 
complaint or indictment for crime is committed to a hospital 
for the insane, the defendant shall have the right to be examined 
as to his mental condition by two physicians selected by him 
and that all reasonable expenses incurred by such examination 
should be paid as in the case of other court expenses. 


B. Duties and Liabilities 

Occupational Taxes. — The Revenue Act of 1939 
of North Carolina imposes an annual tax of $25 
on practicing phj^sicians, osteopaths, chiropractors, 
chiropodists, dentists, optometrists, opticians and any 
other person practicing “any professional art of healing 
for a fee or reward.” 


.^n unsuccessful attempt was made in Massachusetts'*'’* to 
impose an annual occupational ta.x of $S on all persons prac- 
ticing any profession. A bill was killed in Washington *'*5 to 
impose an additional annual license fee of SS on physicians, §3 
on drugless healers and §3 on midwives. The legislature of 
Florida killed a bill *'‘° to amend the law imposing an annual 
state license tax on practitioners of any profession so as to 
peripit counties and incorporated cities and towns each to levy' 
an additional license tax of SO per cent of the state license tax. 

Gross Income or Receipt Tax. — Unsuccessful attempts were 
made in five states *®' to levy a tax of varying percentages on 
the gross income of physicians, dentists and other licensed prac- 
titioners of the healing art. 


Reports of Wounds, Diseases and Defects. — A 
new Alabama law *'’® requires a physician diagnosing 
or treating a case of syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid, 
venereal lymphogranuloma or granuloma venereum to 
report the facts immediately to the county health officer. 

A similar bill failed in New Jersey.*'’’’ 


A new Massachusetts law requires a physician in 
attendance at the birth of a child born with visible 
congenital deformities or birth injuries to report ivithin 
thirty days after birth to the state department of public 
health and the city or town clerk of the place where 
the birth occurred. 

A new Maryland law *** requires a phj’sician, phar- 
macist, dentist, hospital or nurse treating any person 
in Itfontgomer}- Countj’ for an injury which was caused 
by or shows evidence of having been caused by an 
automobile accident or by a lethal weapon to report 
the facts as soon as practicable to the county police. 

A new New York law requires a phj’sician treat- 
ing a patient with cancer or other malignant^ tumor to 
report the facts to the appropriate health officer. 


401. Arfc. S. 2«. , ^ , 

402. Mass. ir. 1543. retiraftej as 

403. N. C. PuMic Law.s. ]959. c. 

404. Mass. H. 1432. 

405. Wash. H. 387. 

406. Fla. H. 197. 

407. Conn. S. 399; Ind. H. 3-,; 


H. 2153. 

158. 

Kan. n. 375; M.a". H. 1220; 


II. 388. 

408. Ala., Laws. 

409. X. J. S. 171 

410. Mass.. Laws 

411. M<L. Laws, 

412. Ijns. N. V. 


1939, Cos-. No. 229. 

1939, c. 326. 

1939, c. 703. 

. 1939, c. 892, 


N. D. 


A Montana law **® requires physicians- treating a 
person suffering from a disease contracted from employ- 
ment to report the facts to the state board of health. 
Another Montana law *’* requires physicians and hos- 
pitals on the request of the Division of Industrial 
Hj-giene to report details concerning instances of occu- 
pational diseases treated. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in Indiana *’3 to require 
every physician within twenty-four hours after first learning of 
the existence of an occupational disease to report the facts to the 
state board of health. 

Proposals were rejected in Pemisj-lvania to require pliysicians 
to report stated defects or diseases to the appropriate health 
authorities. One bill **“ proposed to require such a report with 
respect to a patient in whom is found sex abnormality, sex 
perversion or se.x criminal tendencies. Another bill -n* proposed 
to require a phj-sician to report to designated health authorities 
the name of any patient suffering from or affected with any 
disease which is communicable, infectious or contagious. Bills 
were killed in Pennsj-lvania *’® and Texas n” to require every 
physician to notify in writing the appropriate local health officer 
of every case of any form of tuberculosis which comes under 
his professional observation. 


Instilling Prophylaxis into Infants’ Eyes.-’- 
A new South Carolina law requires every physician, 
midwife, nurse or other person attending the delivery 
at birth of a child to instill, or have instilled, into the 
eyes of the baby within one hour after birth a 1 per 
cent solution of silver nitrate, or some equally effective 
prophylactic approved by the state department of public 
health, for the prevention of blindness from ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

Similar bills iverc considered and killed in California*-' anil 
Florida, *'42 the Florida bill being vetoed by the governor. 

Designation of School of Practice. — A new 
^V'est Virginia law makes it unlawful for any .person 
to use the prefix “Doctor” or “Dr.” in connection with 
his name in any letter, business card, advertisanent, 
sign or public display of any nature without affixing 
thereto suitable words or letters designating the degree 
which he holds.*"" 

.-V somew hat similar bill *2* was killed in New ifexico. 

The Oregon law requiring a person using the title 
"Doctor” in connection with the practice of the healmg 
art to add after his name a designation of his school o 
practice was so amended this year*"" as to require a 
person using the expression “clinic, institute, specialis 
or any other assumed or artificial name or title ’ m 
nection with the practice of the healing art to add a c^ 
any such assumed or artificial name a designation o^ 
his school of practice. No person may use any 
nation or artificial or assumed name e.xcept a pev*'’ 
licensed to practice in Oregon. 

Serologic Tests of Pregnaxt Women.— detailed 
discussion of the legislation considered this year 
require physicians attending pregnant ivoniwiJ^^^N— 


413. Mont., I-aw?, 1939. c. 332. 

414. Mont., Laws, 1939, c. 12T. 

4J5. Ind. Jf. 114- 

436, Pa, S. 503. 

417. Pa- H. 361. 

418. Pa. H. 431. 

419. Tex. H. 246. 

■420. S. C„ 1939, Cov. -Va 236. 

421. CaUf. A. 2TC4, 

422. Ha. S, 263. , . . ^ 

\V. Va., I-Ttvs. 1939. c, ♦ Law itliout ApprtA'al, March 
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samples of their blood and to make or cause to be 
jTiade serologic tests for syphilis will be found on 
page 878. 

Prohibition of Operation to Impede in Identification. — 
Bills were considered and killed in New York*-® to prohibit 
the performance of an operation, the purpose or effect of which 
is to change or alter the skin or tissues of the fingers or thumbs 
so as to alter such person’s finger patterns or fingerprints, and 
to prohibit also the performing of any operation of plastic 
surgerj- on a known criminal, the purpose or effect of which 
is to alter his personal appearance and make identification and 
apprehension difficult. These bills also proposed to require a 
physician to report immediately to appropriate police officials 
all requests for operations which seem to come within the 
provisions of the bill. 

Limitation on Right to Dispense. — A bill failed of enact- 
ment in Wisconsin proposing so to amend the pharmacy 
practice act as to provide that its provisions should not interfere 
with the dispensing of drugs by physicians in an emergency, 
provided only such drugs shall be kept in stock by a physician 
as are necessary for emergency use. 

Annual Renewal or Licenses. — A proposal to require all 
persons licensed to practice medicine, osteopathy or chiropractic 
to renew their licenses annually with their respective boards of 
examiners and to condition renewal on the presentation of 
evidence that the applicant in the preceding year had attended 
recognized classes or clinics for the purpose of pursuing post- 
graduate study of subject or subjects pertinent to his system 
of healing for not less than ten class hours of fifty minutes 
each during the year was rejected in Michigan.*^® 

Limitation on Fee Charged. — A bill was killed in Okla- 
homa*®® to prohibit a licensed practitioner of the healing art, 
in making professional calls away from his office, to charge or 
collect more than his regular fee for each call plus fifty cents 
per mile for each mile actually and necessarily traveled in 
going from his office to the place where he attended the patient. 

Blood Tests on Physicians. — An unsuccessful attempt was 
made in Indiana *®® to require every physician, dentist and 
nurse, at least once c-very two years, to cause to be submitted 
to an approved laboratory for a standard serologic test for 
syphilis a sample of his or her blood. If such test showed that 
the practitioner was infected with syphilis the license of that 
practitioner was automatically to be suspended and remain 
suspended so long as the disease was in a communicable stage. 

Written Diagnosis to Be Given Patient Prior to Oder- 
ATION. — Bills were rejected in two states *®‘ which proposed 
to require a physician cither before performing an operation or 
after removing an organ or limb to deliver a written explana- 
tion as to tile nature of the operation performed or to be per- 
formed and the reason that such an oiicration was necessary. 
One of these bills *®® proposed to require the physician to 
deliver one copy of the diagnosis referred to to the patient and 
one copy to the state hoard of health, which was to presene it 
as a iiennanent public record. One of the hills *®® proposed, in 
addition, to require a hospital wherein a limb or organ of a 
l>aticnt had been removed to preserve the limb or organ until 
such time, not exceeding six weeks after the operation, as it 
should he made known to the hospital whether or not the patient 
wished to view the limb or organ. 

Secret Remedies to Be Reitaled to State Board of 
He.sltii. — .\ hill was withdraw! by its sponsor in Arkansas *®* 
which proposcei to require any hospital, physician or person 
tngaged in any of the healing arts who claims to possc.ss a 
secret remedy which will relieve human sulTering to deliver 
such secret to the state board of health for the benefit of the 
I'coplc of the stale. 

N. Y. .\. IJI-.S. S. I.’OI. 

\vi-. .\. ;i9. 

.Mich. H. 559. 

•>’9. OU.1. H. .154. 

4.!n. Imi. 11. 494, 

4JI. Mass. H. rtr, II, rr-7; y m. «, 1 S.\ 

4.1.’. N. M. S. isx 

4,'.!. M.1SS. H. 757. 

4.>4..\,V. S-4'’I 


VI. LEGISLATION RELATING TO ALLIED 
PROFESSIONS AND SUNDRY 
VOCATIONS 

Dentistry. — Laws amending or supplementing 
existing dental practice acts tvere adopted in Arizona,^®'' 
Arkansas,^®® California,^®' Delaware.^*® Illinois,’'®'' 
Kansas,*^® Maine, Maryland,^*® Michigan,^'® New 
Hampshire,^** New Jersey,^*® New Mexico,'*^® Ore- 
gon,^*" Rhode Island and Wisconsin.'"® The new 
-Arizona, Michigan and Rhode Island latvs among other 
things, impose certain proliibitions against adTCrtising 
on the part of licentiates. Generally, the laws follow 
the language used in an amendment to the Oregon 
dental practice act adopted in 1933, which the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held valid in Scinicr v, 
Oregon Slate Board of Dental Examiners, 55 S. Ct. 
570. The provisions in question either authorize the 
revocation of a license or impose a penalty on a licentiate 
guilty of “advertising professional superiority or the 
performance of professional services in a superior 
manner; advertising prices for professional service; 
advertising by means of large display, glaring light 
signs, or containing as a part thereof the representation 
of a tooth, teeth, bridgework or any parts of tlie human 
head ; employing or making use of advertising solicitors 
or free publicity agent; or advertising any free dental 
work or free examination; or advertising to guarantee 
any dental services, or to perform any dental ojicration 
painlessl}'.” 

Tlie new Michigan law is of particular intcrc.st in 
that it also forbids a dentist from announcing or hdkL 
ing himself out to the public as limiting his practice to, 
or as being especially qualified in, or as giving special 
attention to, any branch of dentistry, without first hav- 
ing obtained a license therefor from the board of dental 
examiners. Before an applicant can obtain such a license 
he must prove to the board that he has had a minimum 
of one year of postgraduate work in any one of the 
several recognized branches of dentistry in an ajijirovcd 
college or university and has complied with any addi- 
tional requirements that the board might imiiosc. The 
license that the board issues in such cases authorizes 
the dentist to hold himself out or to announce to the 
public tliat he is especially qualified to, or limits hi.s 
practice to, or gives especial attention to sncli recog- 
nized branch of the dental profession as the license 
states. 

The new Maryland law makes it a misdemeanor for 
any person, corjioration, partncrshi]i or dental lahora- 
tor}' 10 solicit or advertise by mail, card, ncw.sp.npcr, 
pamphlet, radio or otherwise, to the general public to 
construct, produce or repair prosthetic dentures, bridges, 
plates, appliances or other appliances to he used or 
worn as substitutes for natural teeth. 

Legislation .specifically prohibiting nnlicen.sed indi- 
viduals from managing, operating, owning or conduct- 

4J5. Ati?., 19.'9. c. f-*. 

4.n,. Ark., Ad*. 19.^9. An Nn. 15n. 

437- Caltf., I-.TWV. 1939. c. 494, c. Ai.fi, c. 554. 

ASF. {M,, 1539, c. — , apMWMl May J, irirf-’nrr*! H J!5 

439. lU,. Uh., 1939. r. 7iS. v- 

440. Kan.. 1939. c. . ArnJ 3. ^ 

441. Me.. PuMic 1939. c 5^. 

442. Md.. 1939. c 4^5. 

443. Mich.. Ad‘, 19.i9, An No, 122. 

444. N. H. 19.19. c. siTrLvH March <'f.! r« 

II 33. 

445 N. J.. I.snw 19.39. r. Jf.f. 

44t. N. M , 19.39, c. 201. 
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ing a place where dental operations are performed was 
enacted in Illinois and Wisconsin.'*®^ 

A new Wyoming law requires one member of 
the state board of health to be a licensed dentist. 


nessee and Vermont.'*'’® Of particular interest is a 
provision in the new Illinois law which requires appli- 
cants for certificates as registered nurses to be citizens 
of the United States. 


Unsuccessful attempts were made in eleven states to amend 
existing dental practice acts.^'’^ 

A bill, which died in Illinois, proposed a procedure whereby 
a person might obtain a license to engage in dental laboratory 
services and to prohibit unlicensed persons from engaging in 
such services. The bill proposed, however, that its provisions 
should not apply to licensed dentists and to persons who render 
dental laboratory services exclusively for not more than one 
dentist. A far reaching proposal was killed in California 
which proposed to create the dental corporation of California, 
to consist of all licensed dentists and licensed dental hygienists 
in the state and to be governed by a state dental board, whose 
members were to be selected by members of the corporation. 
Members of the existing board of state dental examiners were 
to be the first state dental board, but as their terms expired 
they were to be replaced by persons selected by the corporation. 
This state dental board was to exercise all the rights and 
assume all the duties now exercised by the board of dental 
examiners. 


Nursing. — New nursing practice acts were adopted 
in California, Connecticut and Missouri.^®® The 
new California law defines the practice of nursing 
as “the performing of professional services requiring 
technical skill and specific knowledge based on the 
principles of scientific medicine, such as are acquired 
by means of a prescribed course in an accredited school 
of nursing . . . and practiced in conjunction with 
curative or preventive medicine as prescribed by a 
licensed physician and the application of such nursing 
procedures as involve understanding cause and effect 
in order to safeguard life and health of a patient and 
others.” The law then prohibits a person from prac- 
ticing nursing as just defined unless licensed by the 
board of nurse examiners. The new Connecticut law 
contains somewhat similar provisions. It defines the 
practice of nursing as “(a) The performing, for com- 
pensation and under the direction of a licensed physi- 
cian, of any professional service requiring special 
education, knowledge and skill in nursing care of those 
mentally or physically ill and in the prevention of 
illness; or (b) the performing, for compensation and 
under the direction of a licensed physician, of any of 
the simpler procedures required in nursing care of the 
sick, not involving the specialized education, knowledge 
and skill specified in subsection (a).” The law then 
prohibits any person from practicing nursing as just 
defined unless registered or certified in accordance with 
the terms of the act. 

Existing nursing practice acts were amended in 
Alabama,*““ Illinois,'*'’* Maine,^'”’ Michigan,*®” New 
Hampshire,'*®* North Dakota.*®” Oklahoma,*®® Ten- 


450. 111.. Laws, 1939, p. 714. 

451. Wis., Laws. 1939, c. 210. 

•452. \Vvo., Laws, 1939, c, 3. 
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H 139S'. S. 1008; Wash. II. 529, S. 264; Wis. A. 366. 

454. 111. S. 337. 

455. Calif. S. 990. 

456. Calif., L.aw5, 1939, c. 651, c. SO/. 

45s’. M^? Law". , approved June S, introduced as S. 248. 

459 Calif., Laws. 1939, c. 807. 

460'. Ala.. Laws, 1939, Gov. No. 4S6, 487. 

f6kMk.PuMic'”a!;sf-19'l9.-c. 87. 

46^ NL‘^IL,^^ws!^lk39'”.‘ approved /\pril 5, introduced as 

4^' 0icla!i’ Laws’, c. , approved Feb. 24. introduced as 

11. 226. 


Unsuccessful attempts were made in eleven states to amend 
existing nursing practice acts.*®® 

Medical Technicians. — Unsuccessful attempts were made 
in Florida**® to enact a so-called medical technicians practice 
act and to create a board of examiners to examine and. license 
persons to practice as medical technicians. The bills proposed 
to define “a medical technician” as a “person who is engaged in 
the practice of standardized or experimental technical proce- 
dures, the results of which are interpreted by the phj-sician in 
the diagnosis of disease.” The bills proposed that the provisions 
of the act should not apply to an office assistant or nurse who, 
in addition to his or her routine duties, performed such labora- 
tory procedures as ordinary blood counts, urinalyses and basal 
metabolic tests whose results are used only by the emplo3-cr- 
physician in his private practice of medicine and who assumes 
responsibility for the work so performed. 


Pharmacy. — A new pharmacy practice act was 
enacted this year in New York.*** Existing pharmacy 
practice acts were amended or supplemented by laws 
enacted in nineteen other states.**” The new laws as 
a rule are not of sufficient interest to warrant a detailed 
discussion here. Among other things, one of the new 
Maine laws **“ makes it unlawful for any person to 
distribute at retail any veronal or barbital or any other 
salts, derivatives or compounds of barbituric acid, or any 
registered, trade-marked or copyrighted preparation 
registered in the United States Patent Office containing 
the above substances, except on the ivritten order or pre- 
scription of a licensed physician, dentist or I'eterinarian. 
The prior law permitted such drugs to be distributed 
at retail if dispensed by a pharmacist. The prior laws 
did not limit the distribution of any registered, trade- 
marked or copyrighted preparation registered in the 
United States Patent Office containing the drugs 
referred to unless it contained more than 40 grains 
(2.6 Gm.) to the avoirdupois fluid ounce (30 cc.). 
The new Massachusetts law '*** vests in the board of 
registration in pharmacy discretionary power in grant- 
ing permits to stores to transact a retail drug business. 
Under the prior law the board had no discretion in 
the matter and ivas forced to grant a permit witli 
respect to an application made in a proper manner. 
The new Montana law **“ authorizes the state board 
of pharmacy to license stores other than pharmaaes 
wherein may be sold ordinary household or medicinal 
drugs prepared in sealed packages or bottled by manu- 
facturers. The new Washington law **® requires ever) 
proprietor or manager of a pharmacy or drug store to 
keep in his place of business a suitable book or file o 
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the original of every prescription compounded or dis- 
pensed therein, numbering, dating and filing them in 
the order in which they were compounded or dispensed, 
and preserving them for not less than five years. The 
new law also requires that on the container of a pre- 
scription there shall be fixed a label bearing the name 
and address of the pharmacy wherein compounded, 
the corresponding serial number of the prescription, the 
name of the prescriber, his directions, the name of the 
patient and the date and initials of the registered phar- 
macist who compounded the prescription. 

Various bills proposing to amend existing pharmacy practice 
acts were killed in twenty-three states.^"' 

Chiropody. — Bills to enact separate chiropod}’ or 
podiatry practice acts and to provide for the examining 
and licensing of such practitioners by an independent 
board of examiners were considered in three states.'*'® 
Only one state, New Mexico, enacted such a law.'*'® 
The definition of chiropody in the New Mexico law 
seems extremely broad. Chiropodj' is defined as "The 
diagnosis and the medical, surgical, mechanical, manipu- 
lative and electrical treatment of ailments of the human 
foot excepting amputation of the foot or toes or the 
administration of an anesthetic other than local.” 

Tlie Alabama medical practice act was so amended 
this year as to authorize the state board of medical 
e.xaminers to license persons to practice chiropod)-. 
Such practitioners, however, are authorized to diagnose 
only local ailments of the human foot and to treat such 
ailments only locally, extending treatment no deeper 
than the true skin and using only local anesthetics in 
connection with such treatment. Applicants for such a 
license must possess such qualifications and submit to 
such examinations as in the judgment of the board of 
medical examiners are necessary for the protection of 
the public health. Such examinations must embrace the 
anatomy and physiology of the foot ; the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases and ailments of the foot, asepsis, 
antisepsis, therapeutics and clinical chiropody. 

Amendments to existing chiropody practice acts were 
adopted in Connecticut,'*®* Delaware,**® Florida,'**’ 
Illinois,'*** Michigan,**’ Minnesota,’*® -Montana *** and 
Texas.*** One of the new Illinois laws **® requires all 
applicants for such licenses to be citizens of the United 
States. The laws adopted in Michigan, Montana and 
Texas, among other things, seem to extend tlie scope 
of a license to practice chiropody. The new ilichigan 
law seems to permit such practitioners to treat ail- 
ments of the human foot by phj-siotherapy. The new 
Montana law states that chiropody Is “the diagnosis, 
medical, surgical, mechanical, manipulative and elec- 
trical treatment of ailments of the human foot" but 
prohibits chiropodists from amputating the human foot 
or toes or from administering any anesthetic other than 
local. The new Texas law permits such licentiates to 
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treat ailments of the human foot by any system or 
method, either medical, surgical, mechanical, manipula- 
tive or massage, physiotherapy, mechanotherapy, elec- 
trical appliance or other system or method but prohibits 
a chiropodist from amputating the human foot or toe or 
from administering an)' anesthetic other than local. The 
new Delaware law **“ purports to raise the educational 
qualifications of chiropody applicants by requiring them 
to present proof that they have obtained a doctor’s 
degree in chiropod)’ after graduating from an accredited 
college or university, which requires as a prerequisite 
to graduation a four year course of instruction in 
chiropody, consisting of at least eight months of 
instruction a year and a total of at least 3,980 hours 
of instruction for the four year course. 

A new California law*®* requires chiropody appli- 
cants to have completed a one year resident course of 
work of college grade in a school approved by the board 
of medical examiners before commencing the resident 
course of study in chiropody. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to repeal the chiropody 
practice act of Tennessee.*®® 

Unsuccessful attempts were made in seven states to amend 
e.xisting laws regulating the practice of chiropody.*®® 

Optometry. — New optometry practice acts were 
enacted this year in Florida *®* and Wyoming.*®’ The 
new Florida law defines optometery as “the diagnosis 
of the human eye and its apiicndages, and the cnqiloy- 
ment of any objective or subjective means or methods 
for the purpose of determining the refractive powers 
of the human eyes, or an)' visual, muscular, neurological 
or anatomic anomalies of the Iiuman eyes and their 
appendages, and the prescribing and employment of 
lenses, prisms, frames, mountings, orthoptic exercises, 
light frequencies and any other means or methods for 
the correction, remedy, or relief of any insuniciciicies 
or abnormal conditions of tlie liuman eyes and their 
appendages.” The law also requires courts and govern- 
mental agencies to accept the testimony and services of 
optometrists on the same basis, and on a jiarit)' “with 
any other person or persons autliorized by law to render 
similar professional service.” The new \Vyoming law 
defines optometry as “the employment of any means 
other than the use of drugs for the mcasnrcmeiit of 
the powers or range of Innnan vision or the detcrniiiia- 
tion of the accommodative and refractive status of tlie 
human eye or the scope of its functions in general or 
the adaptation of lenses or frames for the aid tlicrcof.” 
The new law specifically prohiliits an optometrist from 
using the title “oculist” or “opbtlialmologist” or anv 
other word or abbreviation indicating tliat he is engaged 
in the treatment of diseases of or injuries to the liumaii 
eye, or possesses the right to use drugs or medicine in 
any form for the treatment or examination of the 
human eye. 

Amendments to existing opiometrv practice acts 
were adopted in Arkan.s.is.*®''' California,*-'* Connecti- 
cut,*”* Delaware,*”® lilinois,-'-®" Kansas.®®' .Maine,®'” 


It. '.1.1. 

, T«'Tui 


^2?- ■ Ma.' 1. inut»!urr.| a, n. l;; 

*♦91. Onljf., I.aw'. 1939, c lOJJ 
<92. Tcnn. II, 183. 

493. Calif. S. 10'-:4, A. 5.D. A 5.'3; Fla. H. 39-?. U. Mn 

H. 534. H. 535, II. 577, H. 578. H. 5^0; Nc>. A. Gi 

H, 184; W. Va. H. 1P3; WSo H. 135. 

494. Ha.. Ur *. 1939. c. 19131. 

495. Wjo., 1939. c. ^5. 

<96. Ari... Act<, 2^:9. Art. Nc. 109. 

497, Calif.. 1939. c. 

49,1?. CfTT.n.. 1939, c. 114. c 

<99. Drl., 1939, c. . At nJ IJ, 

in., i9.t';. j> 71^ 

Daw*. 1959. c - — , >l5»c’i 7 *, i' 1 i, 

5^5" Mr, jV’.’tf 195'-. c 
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Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire,®"® New- 
Mexico,®"® New York,®"' Tennessee ®"® and Texas.®"" 
As a general rule, the amendments are not of sufficient 
interest to warrant discussion here. However, the new 
Illinois law®®" and one of the laws adopted in New 
Hampshire ®®® require applicants for licenses to be 
citizens of the United States. The new laws adopted 
in Montana and Tennessee, among other things, pro- 
hibit optometrists from advertising the prices for which 
they will render services or supply materials. The 
new New Mexico law broadens the prior definition of 
optometry by defining it as “the employment of an [sic] 
subjective or objective means or methods, other than 
the use of drugs or surger}', for the purpose of deter- 
mining the refractive condition of the human eye or any 
muscular or visual anomalies thereof; or the emplo}'- 
ment, adapting or prescribing of lenses, prisms, or other 
optical appliances, or other means, modalities or 
methods, not including drugs, medicines or surgery for 
the correction or relief of disturbances in and anomalies 
of the human visual system and its supportive func- 
tions.” 

The new Arkansas law declares the practice of 
optometry to be a learned profession [sic] and states 
that the same rights and powers attach thereto as to 
the other learned professions. The law defines optom- 
etry as “the employment of any method or means other 
than the use of drugs, medicine or surgery, for the 
analysis of any optical defect, deficiency, or deformity, 
visual or muscular anomaly of the visual functions, or 
the use of scientific instruments to train the visual 
system.” 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to amend tlie optometry 
practice act in twenty-three states.^i- 

Opticians — Ophthalmic Dispensing. — A new 
California law ®®" provides a practice act for dispensing 
opticians. The law requires registration with the board 
of medical examiners of individuals and firms filling 
prescriptions of ph 3 fsicians and surgeons licensed by 
the board of medical examiners for ophthalmic lenses 
and kindred products, and, as incidental to the filling 
of such prescriptions, taking facial measurements and 
fitting and adjusting lenses or frames. The law is not 
to affect any licensed optometrist or ph 3 ^sician and sur- 
geon but the exemption is not to apply to any optom- 
etrist or ph 3 'sician exclusively engaged in the business 
of filling prescriptions for ph 3 'sicians and surgeons. 

Bills were killed in California, proposing a practice act 
for persons engaged in optical dispensing and limiting optical 
dispensing to persons licensed to do so by the board of opto- 
metrical examiners. 

Optician practice acts were considered and killed in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and New York which proposed 
to establish independent boards of optician e.xaminers. 


503. Mont,, Lows, 1959, c. 130. 

504. Nev., Laws, 1939, c. 79. ■ j j 

505. X. H., Laws, 1939, c. , approved June 16. introduced as 

jf ^37 c ^ approved June 17, introduced as H. 59. 

506. N. M., Laws, 1959, c. 166. 

507. X. Y.. Laws, 1939, c. 916. 

I09! xlva^, ^ai«, '*1939,^^0.^’ approved June 30. introduced as 

In'. X.'’Hf.''Lawsf 1939' ^c.' , approved June. 16, introduced as 

H. 437. 


H. 966; R. I. H. S03: Te.'tas S. cS; Wash- H. 4.-. 

513. Calif., Laws. 1939, c. 9a3. 

514. Calif. S. 1226, A. 1666. 

515. Mass. H. 66S. 

516. Pa. H. 410. H. 973. 

517. X. Y. S. 5S9. 


VII. BILLS AFFECTING HOSPITALS 
A. Hospitals Generally 

Contracts for Hospitalization ; Hospitalization 
Insurance. — Legislation to authorize the formation of 
corporations to provide on a “nonprofit basis,” “hos- 
pital care” to their members and subscribers have been 
discussed in this survey on page 876. 

Liens for Hospitals. — Laws were enacted in 
Illinois,®®" Kansas ®®" and Rhode Island ®"" granting 
liens to all hospitals treating persons injured through 
the negligence of others on all claims, rights of action, 
settlements, judgments or compromises accruing to the 
injured persons because of their injuries. 

Similar bills were killed in six other states.®"® 

The New York law granting hospital liens of this 
type was amended this year ®"" so as to provide that the 
fee for filing a claim of lien in the counties comprising 
the city of New York shall be 50 cents and that the 
fee for filing a discharge of lien in those counties shall 
be $1. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to amend the New York 
hospital lien act in other particulars.®"® Attempts likewise 
failed in three other states to amend existing hospital lien 
acts. 

Pay.ment by State for Hospital Care.— Unsuccessful 
attempts were made in four states ®"® to provide a procedure 
whereby hospitals might be reimbursed by the state for care 
and treatment rendered indigents injured in motor vehicle 
accidents. 

Proposals were killed in New York ®"° and North Caro- 
lina to require applicants for automobile licenses to pay 
stated additional fees to establish a fund which was to pay the 
hospitalization expenses of persons injured in motor vehicle 
accidents. 


Facilities Available to Cultists. — Proposals to 
require all private hospitals, or certain t 3 'pes of privtite 
hospitals, to permit any licensed practitioner of the 
healing art to treat patients within their confines has 
been discussed in this survey on page 972. 

Licensing of All Private Hospitals.— Bills to require the 
annual licensing of all private hospitals by specified state 
agencies were killed in five states.®"® 

Hospital Employees. — Bills to limit the hours of cniplo)- 
ment in hospitals of nurses to not more than eight hours a 
day were killed in three states.®"® 


Reporting of Wounds, Injuries and Defects. 
Legislation proposing to require hospitals to report tne 
status of wounds, injuries and defects, has been con- 
sidered in this survej’^ on page 974. 

PAYitENT OF Salaries to Interns. — An unsuccessful attcm^ 
was made in Pennsylvania ®®° to require all hospitals 
appropriations from the commonwealth to pay each intern 
annual salarj' of not less than $1,000. . 


51S. III., Laws, 1939, p. 700 (similar bills were S. 371 
which failed of enactment). , , * 

519. Kan., Laws, 1939, c. , appro\*cd March 30, 

IT. 509. 

520. R. I., Laws, 1939, c. 709. n c 95' 

521. Ga. H. 526; Me. H. 1416: Mo. S. 22; S. C. S. 325: S. D. S. 


Term. H. 758. 

522. X. Y., Laws. 1939. c. 290. 

523. X. Y. A. 755. A. 1400, S. 1349. A. 2028. 


524. Del. S. 253: Ind. II. 224; Ore. S. 353. 

525. Xlinn. S. 1289 and II. 1454; .Xeb. Bill 470; 
Pa. H. 1409. 

526. X. Y. A. 1280. 


Ore. II. 4M-. 


52S! Ark?’rL lOL H. 335. II. 366; III. II. 110; .Via... H. 852; Vi- 
29 ot%?o^c'l}. 321; -V. Y. A. I58S (ibis bill applied to 

airhcspital employees). 

530. Pa. II. <^'8. 
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Hospital Records. — A bill was killed in New York®®' to 
make hospital records or copies thereof, when certified by an 
officer in charge of the hospital, admissible as evidence in courts 
of record, provided only that any declarations or statements 
contained in said record made by an injured party of a non- 
medical nature or which are explanatorj' or descriptive of the 
occurrence, happening or accident in question, were not to be 
admissible. A California bill, which was killed,®^^ proposed to 
require hospitals to keep records on file for at least three years 
after the patient had been discharged and to permit the patient 
or his representative to inspect the records and make copies 
thereof. 

Miscellaneous. — A new South Carolina law 
provides a penalty for any person who operates a radio 
or other musical instrument in such a manner that it 
disturbs any patient confined to a hospital or sanatorium. 
A law enacted in Massachusetts prohibits employees 
and persons connected with hospitals from furnishing 
information about personal injurj' cases to attorneys 
or their representatives. 

Liability of Charitable Hospitals for Negligence of 
Employees. — The Illinois senate rejected a proposal that 
corporations not for pecuniary profit shall be liable for the 
negligence of their officers, agents and servants in the course 
of their authorized duties and employment. 

The Practice of Medicine by Hospitals. — An unsuccessful 
Missouri bill proposed, in effect, to permit hospitals to prac- 
tice medicine through the agency of physicians, osteopaths and 
dentists in their employ. 

Supplying of O.nygen Tents by State. — Two bills were 
killed in Massachusetts proposing to require the state to 
furnish o.vygen tents to stated types of hospitals. 

Liability for Injuries or Diseases of Employees.— A n 
unsuccessful attempt was made to amend the Pennsylvania 
workmen’s compensation act so as to make compensable as 
an occupational disease a contagious disease of anj- kind con- 
tracted by a person employed in or about any hospital where 
persons having contagious diseases are admitted for treatment. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made in New York to include 
within the workmen’s compensation act employment in hos- 
pitals. 

B. Particular Types of Private Hospitals 

Maternity Hospitals. — A new law was adopted 
in Oregon prohiliiting the operation of a maternity 
hospital or other place for the reception, care and treat- 
ment of women during pregnancy or within ten days 
after delivery unless licensed by the state hoard of 
health. 

Similar bills were killed in North Dakota and L'fali.’''- 
The Illinois law regulating the operation of maternity 
hospitals was amended tin's year '■*" in several particu- 
lars. Most important is a requirement that such a 
hospital to he licensed or to retain licensure must 
possess equipment necessary for its purpose and must 
be safe and sanitary. No such hospital is permitted to 
place a child for adoption or care unless it is licensed 
as a child welfare agency. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made so to amend the Colorado 
law relating to the supervision and licensing of child welfare 
aecncic'. boarding homes and matcniity hospitals. 

5.U. N. Y. .V 2i.9 
5.1’. C-Uif. i,-;;, 

55.1. S. C.. ts.w, tUa. No. 54.’ 

5,M. c 197. 

535. 111. S. 352. 

536. Mo. S. 

557. Mn-v, H. 2206. H. 12(.5 
55S. H. 44i\ 

559. Y. A. 325.^ S. 914. 

540. Ore., 1959. c. 4Q4. 

541. X. l>. H. 154. 

542. Vtah S. S5. 

54.5. 1!!., IQ.to, jv. 

544. Co*o- S. 525. 


C. Governmental Hospitals 

Facilities Available to Cultists. — Legislative 
proposals to require governmental hospitals to permit 
any licensed practitioner of the healing art to treat 
patients within their confines have been discussed in 
this survey on page 972. 

State Hospitals for the Tre.atment of Tuber- 
culosis. — A new North Carolina law'*“ authorizes 
the establishment in eastern North Carolina of a 
sanatorium for the treatment of persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis. 

Bills to authorize either the establishment of a state hospital 
for the treatment of tuberculosis or addition.il hospitals for 
such purposes were killed in four states.'’^*' 

State Hospitals for the Insane. — Unsuccessful attempts 
were made in two states to authorize the establishment and 
operation of additional state hospitals for the care, treatment 
and maintenance of insane persons. An unsncccssful attempt 
was made in Wisconsin to require the establishment of a 
chiropractic ward in a stated state hospital for the insane. 

State Psychiatric or Psychopathic Hospitals 
OR Clinics. — Laws were enacted in Califoniia,'^*” 
Delaware and Vermont authorizing the establish- 
ment and operation of state ps_vcliiatric or psycliopathic 
hospitals or clinics. The new California law provides 
for the operation in c-xisting state institutions of units 
for the custodial care and treatment of defective or psy- 
chopathic delinquents of both sexes. The new Dela- 
ware law directs the board' of trustees of the Delaware 
State Hospital at Farnhiirst to establish a jisychiatric 
observation clinic for the observation, study, psychiatric 
diagnosis and treatment of pensons snlYering from men- 
tal and nervous diseases. The new Vermont law estab- 
lishes within tile Department of Public Welfare a 
psychiatric clinical division which is to provide adequate 
local and traveling clinics at such places and at such 
times as will economically and cftkiently c.Naininc (1) 
children under the supervision and jurisdiction of the 
public welfare department; (2) dejiendent. neglected or 
delinquent children against whom court proceedings 
have been instituted, and (3) children .igainst whom 
complaints or ])ctitions have been made to the stale jiro- 
bation officer. Judges are authorized to commit children 
on the facts indicated to such clinics for examination 
and receive tlie results of the c.xaminations and recom- 
mendations before jiassing sentence. 

State Cancer Hosi’it.m.s.— Un5uccv.’5ful aUt■m|ll.^ wero 
made in Arkaii.’as to establish ait institute for the hospiLiI- 
ization and treatment of iicrsons suffering from cancer. The 
bills proposed that [(crsotis able to i>ay only a jiart of the 
c.Npcnscs of necessary treatment might be admitted under such 
regulations as may be cslablislicd by the board of trustees of 
the projxiscd institute. 

State ORTiiorr.mc Ho.sfitals.— Unsuccessful attempts were 
made in two states to cstaWMi hospitals for the prcvcnlion. 
treatment and cure of infantile paralysis. projxis.al was 
rejected in California’-'* to c-tablisb a number of cripjikd 
children hospital districts to provide speci.il care and treatincnl 

545. X. C. I_isvv. pui, c 555 

546 idalio II. .’74. It, .’75. II 4.-4. I!) H Nrv V o •; v 

A, 1417. • • . ■ 

547. Ha S 3116. II 3!3. S. ss.l. II 9'.5. 1.'. I! U", 

54S Wis. S. 147 

54«. Cstif . I.a'ss. 19.'9, c Sir 

550. IW , L=««, 19.’9. e -- . A; r,I .’i, ir.Uf,; zt 11. T' 

55J. Vt-. 1959. c — . A: :.l 1.4. tfRltirr-j it H 2 **^ 

552 Afl H 4r-. ir 55J 

555 24V. V. jt. 11 U 

554 Cilif A 
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and phj'sical rehabilitation for physically defective and handi- 
capped children under 18. 

State Hospitals for the Treatment of Inebri- 
ates. — A new California law directs the Director of 
Institutions, with the approval of the state hoard of 
control, to provide suitable units to be used for the 
isolation and rehabilitation of chronic inebriates. The 
law provides a procedure whereby inebriates may be 
committed to the state inebriate colonies by appropriate 
courts. 

A bill in Massachusetts was referred to the ne.xt session 
of the legislature which proposed to provide at state expense 
for the care and treatment of inebriates for a period of not 
exceeding six months each per person so treated. 

State Hospitals for the Care and Treatiiient of 
Incurable Children. — Unsuccessful attempts were made in 
Florida to authorize the state board of health to establish 
a home for the care and treatment of incurable children. 

State Hospitals for the Treatment of Buer- 
ger’s Disease. — A new Washington law authorizes 
the establishment at Soap Lake of an institution to be 
known as the McKay Memorial Research Hospital, for 
the treatment and care of persons afflicted with Buer- 
ger’s disease, and for experimental and scientific study 
of such diseases and the medicinal and curative prop- 
erties of the waters of Soap Lake. 


County Tuberculosis Hospitals. — A new North 
Carolina law authorizes counties to establish and 
operate hospitals for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in Texas jq authorize 
the board of county commissioners of any county having a 
population of more than 30,000 to establish and operate a hos- 
pital for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

District Tuberculosis Hospital. — A netv Illinois 
law 580 sets forth the procedure whereby any two or 
more contiguous counties may be incorporated as a 
tuberculosis sanatorium district and may establish and 
maintain a tuberculosis sanatorium, and branches, dis- 
pensaries and other auxiliary institutions connected 
with it within the limits of the district. 

Municipal Hospitals. — A new Minnesota law 
authorizes any city of from 2,700 to 2,800 population 
to establish and operate a general hospital. 

Two other proposals were killed, however, in Minnesota 5'*' 
to authorize the governing board of any village or city to cause 
a special election to be held for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a municipal hospital. If the election was favorable, 
the bill authorized the establishment and operation of such a 
hospital. 

A new Kansas law permits a particular city with 
a population of from 3,750 to 4,300 and located in a 
county of from 16,000 to 21,000 population to establish 
a city hospital. 


County General Hospitals. — Laws were enacted 
in Alabama,”'® Florida,”®® lowa,”®^ Kansas and South 
Carolina”®® authorizing the establishment of county 
hospitals in stated counties in the states in question. 
The new Alabama law authorizes the establishment and 
operation of a county hospital in Cullman County. 
One of the Florida laws ”®^ provides for the establish- 
ment of a county general hospital in counties of from 
9,000 to 11,000 population, while the other Florida 
laws authorize the establishment of such hospitals in 
Jackson, Leon, Pasco and Putnam counties. The Iowa 
law authorizes such hospitals in any county having a 
population of 135,000 or more. The Kansas law applies 
to a county of from 100,000 to 140,000 population 
containing a city of from 90,000 to 115,000 population. 
The first South Carolina law cited authorizes the estab- 
lishment in the county of Charleston of such a hospital 
which can serve not only charitable patients but also 
pay patients at such rates as are commensurate with 
the ability of the patient to pay. The other South 
Carolina law authorizes a county hospital in Colleton 
County. 

A new Wyoming law permits county hospitals 
to treat pay patients at such rates as the hospital boards 
deem equitable. 

A bill to accomplish a similar purpose was killed in Cali- 

fornia.5“ 


555. Calif., Laws. 1939, c. 994. 

556. Alass. H. 1836. 

557. Fl.a. H. 577, S. 272. 

55S. Wash., Laws, 1939. c. 46. 

559. Ala.. Laws. 1939. Gov. No. 226. , 

Rsn Fla I aws 1939 c. , Law Without Approval. June 12. intro- 

J a' ir onii- r — 1- approved JIa>- 20. introduced as H. 7S0; 

duc^aSiH. 12, introduced as ? 988; c. 

approved May 19, introduced as H. 1140; c. , Law Without Approval 

June 12, introduced as S. 1106. 

561. Iowa, I.aws, 1939, c, 1-J3. ^ ^ zj aza 

562. Kan., Laws, 1939, c. . approved Aprd 3. mtroduced as H. 4o4. 

cfit ^ C Tjwc 1939. Gov. No. 162, Gov. No. 6c6. 

564 ! Fla., Laws, 1939, c. , Law Without Approval June 12, intro- 

duced as H. 201*1. 

565. Wyo., Laws, 1939, c, SS. 

566- Calif. A. 2499. 


VIII. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LEGISLATION 

A. New Act 

A law was enacted in Arkansas ”” providing com- 
pensation for employees for disability or death resulting 
from accidental injuries arising out of and in the course 
of employment and such occupational disease or occupa- 
tional infection as arises naturally out of such employ- 
ment or as naturally or unavoidably result from such 
accidental injury. The employer must furnish to the 
disabled workmen “such medical, surgical or other 
attendance or treatment, nurse and hospital service, 
medicine, crutches, and apparatus as may be necessarj 
during sixty days after the injury or for such time m 
excess thereof as in the judgment of the [Workmen .s 
Compensation] Commission may be required.’’ Appai- 
ently, the injured workman is to be entitled to selec 
his own physician only if an employer fails or neglects 
to provide one or in the case of emergency. The law 
specifically provides that a person rendering nicdica , 
surgical or other attendance or treatment, nurse or 
hospital service or emergency treatment must subiiii 
his proposed charges to the commission for its a]ilirova . 

The new law is subject to a statewide referendum m 
November 1940, and its operation is suspended siibjcc 
to the outcome of that referendum. 


B. Changes in Present Compensation Acts 

Injuries Compensable. — New occupational disease 
compensation acts were enacted in Idaho,'” MnO'" 
land ”” and Pennsylvania."® The new Idaho law 


567 . 

568. 

569. 

570. 

571. 

572. 

573. 
similar 

574. 

575. 
576- 


N*. C„ Laws. 1939, c. 293. 

Texas If. 245. 

III., Laws, 1939, p. 483. 

Minn., Laws, 1939, c. 254. 

Minn, S. 68, H. 49. , . . . -!■> 

Kan., Laws, 1939, c. , approved April 3, intrtMlucerl .i* I*. •‘J-; 

Ark., Laws, 1939, Act 319 (S. 41, If. 222 and S. 420. 
hill«, were also con«idercd ljut of enactment). 

Idaho, Laws, 1939, c. 161. 

Md., L.1W5, 1939, c. 46a. 

Pa., Acts, 1939, Act. -No. 264. 
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vides compensation for some eleven stated types of 
occupational disease while the new Pennsylvania and 
Maryland laws respectively provide compensation for 
some twelve and thirty-four stated types of occupa- 
tional disease. The new Maryland law sets up a medi- 
cal board to consist of three physicians to be appointed 
by the governor, whose duty it is to pass on all claims 
for compensation for occupational disease and to con- 
duct such physical and x-ray examinations of claimants 
as it deems necessary and to certify its findings to the 
state industrial accident commission. 

Provisions of the workmen’s compensation acts of 
Minnesota,''” Ohio and Washington providing 
compensation for stated occupational diseases were 
amended this j'ear. The new Ohio law extends the 
list of occupational diseases which are compensable and 
in effect makes compensable all diseases arising out of 
employment. The new Minnesota law adds to the list 
of compensable occupational diseases "the following 
occupational diseases due to the hazards of fire fighting, 
myocarditis, coronary sclerosis, and pneumonia or its 
sequelae in firemen.” The new Washington law pro- 
vides compensation under stated circumstances for 
asbestosis, silicosis (including anthracosilicosis and 
silicotuberculosis) and any respiratory disease con- 
tracted through the inhalation of dust. 

A bill was killed in Oregon proposing to make com- 
pensable all occupational diseases arising out of and in the 
course of employment. Bills to e.xtend the list of compensable 
occupational diseases or to make stated occupational diseases 
compensable were killed in Delaware, Georgia,''^- Mon- 
tana ''S'’ and Pennsylvania.^®^ Unsuccessful attempts were made 
in New York®®® to include within the workmen’s compensation 
act employment in hospitals. 

Medical and Hospital Aid. — Laws increasing the 
amount of medical, surgical and hospital aid to be 
rendered an injured employee at the employer’s expense 
were enacted in Arizona,'®® New York,'®^ North 
Dakota,'®® South Dakota and Texas."® The new 
Arizona law provides for such medical and hospital 
services as are reasonably required to be rendered the 
injured employee. The prior law limited this care to the 
first ninety days after the industrial accident. The 
new New York law enables an employee disabled by 
an occupational disease resulting from the inhalation of 
harmful dust to receive at the expense of the employer 
medical treatment for a period of up to 270 days. The 
new North Dakota law requires the state fund to 
furnish an injured employee sucli medical, surgical and 
hospital services and supplies as the nature of the 
injury may require and such artificial limbs, glasses, 
Iiraces or appliances as may be necessary to rehabilitate 
the employee. The new South Dalmta law raises to 
$300 the maximum liability of an employer for medical 
and hospital services rendered an injured workman 
and extends the period after the indu.strial accident 
during which the employer must provide such services 
to twenty weeks. The new Te.xas law requires an 

577, 3959. c. 5nr>. 

S7S. Ohm. I.aw*. c. , approved M.nv 20, introriuced a« S. 

579. \Wh.. 3939, c, 135. 

5fa. Ore. H. 40.1. 

581. Del. 11. 341. 

583. 0.1. H. 399. 

583. Mem. H. ISO. 

584. r.i. H. 440. 

585. X. Y. A. 3338. S. 914. 

586. Ariz., 1939, c. 38. 

587. N. V., Uw'. 3939, c. 676. 

588. X. D., U\\s 1939. c- 351. 

589. S. D.. j9;o, c. 397. 

5‘'0. 1939, c. afprcvei! Mav 1. jr.troJcced a«- S 353. 


employer’s insurer to provide medical and hospital 
services to an injured workman where needed up to 
ninet)'-one days from the date of the injury and in 
hospital cases, and if the attending physician certifies 
to the necessity thereof hospital services must be pro- 
vided for trvo weeks longer. 

Bills to increase the amount of medical, surgical and hospital 
aid to be rendered an injured employee at the employer's 
expense were killed in four other states.'®' 

Right of E.mplovees to Choose Physiciaxs. — Biljs were 
killed in six states which proposed to permit an injured 
employee to select the physician whom he desires to treat him 
for his industrial injuries and to make the employer liable for 
such medical and surgical aid as that physician deems reason- 
able or necessary. 

Employers’ Liabilitv for Cultists’ Tre.\t.mext. — Bills 
were considered and killed in five states to amend respective 
workmen’s compensation acts so as to permit osteopaths or 
cultists to render the required “medical” attention to injured 
employees. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 

Laboratories. — Laws regulating the ojicration of 
stated types of laboratories were enacted in Mary- 
land and Massachusetts."' The new Maryland law 
authorizes the state board of health to establish such 
a minimum standard as it considers necessary for laiio- 
ratories in the state, except in Baltimore, which make 
examinations in connection with the diagnosis and con- 
trol of human diseases. The new Massachusetts law 
authorizes the department of public Iieallh to issue 
on request certificates of approval to bnctcriologic 
laboratories and to specify in the certificates what hae- 
tcriologic or serologic procedures performed in .such 
laboratories are approved by the department. 

A new California law rejxialcd the prior law 
regulating the production and distribution of serums, 
vaccines, bacterial cultures and viruses and enacted a 
new act prohibiting the production of such substances 
except in laboratories licensed cither by the state dcjiart- 
ment of health, the U. S. Public Health Service or the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Blood Grouping Tests. — Laws were enacted in 
Maine,"' New Jersey and Ohio providing that 
whenever it is relevant in a proceeding involving the 
parentage of a child, the trial court may direct the 
mother, the child and the defendant to submit to one 
or more blood grouping tests to determine whether 
or not the defendant c.Tn he excluded from the ])iT)ha- 
bility of being the father of the child. The rcMiIl': 
of such tests are to be .admi.';siblc only in ca';c> in 
which exclusion is established. 

Similar hills were killed in two other states.''®'’ 

The New York law permitting a cotirt whenever it 
is relevant to the prosecution or tlcfense of an action 
to direct any parties to the action anti the cliikl of aiiv 
such party and the pcr.son itivolvcd to stihinii to one or 


591. Drl. S. 177; Im!, 11. ’55; Midi, S. 09, I 
11. 1175. S. 1003. II, !3''5. II. yit 
S93. Olif. A I5I.5; C-nn. H. ISii; C.i. H, ’,’7; 
Texav H. 465. H. 489, 33 695; \Vi« A 55. 

593. CMif. A. 3177; Jf. 3.^4; Ore. S. M3: 

\W, A. 55. A. 43J. 

594. M«i. c. 356 

555. 19:9. c. .U4. 

596. Caltf.. 1935. c. 9Jn. 

597. Mr., Tu’-lic Ijh*. 35.'5. c. 3:9. 

S9«. X. 3939. c, 333. 

599. Oh'f). I_avk', 3939. c. — — , sjjifrvr-! Jv-r 3. 
('•'5 CiiJif. A. ; 3! 8*. If. ‘5. 


I. 550. Trftn S. .'■'A. 
Mroh. S. If. 550; 
W.tOi. 5. If. :^3; 


jrtrrr-J'i'f j 
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more blood grouping tests M'as so amended this year 
as also to permit a court to order such a test “wher- 
ever it shall be relevant in any proceeding pending in 
a court of record.” 


Traffic Codes — Admissibility of Blood Test to 
Prove or Disprove Intoxication. — Laws were enacted 
in Indiana and Maine making admissible in the 
trial of any person accused of operating a motor vehicle 
while intoxicated evidence of the percentage by weight 
of alcohol in his blood at the time of the alleged com- 
mission of the offense. The Indiana law provides that 
evidence that there was at the time in question 0.05 per 
cent, or less, by weight of alcohol in the blood is prinia 
facie evidence that the defendant was not under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor sufficiently to lessen 
his driving ability. Evidence that there was, at that 
time, from 0.05 per cent to 0.15 per cent is relevant 
evidence but is not to be given prima facie effect as to 
intoxication. Evidence, however, that there was at that 
time, 0.15 per cent, or more, is prima facie evidence 
that the defendant was under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquor sufficiently to lessen his driving ability. The 
Maine law is quite similar in this regard except that 
it states that evidence of 0.07 per cent, or less, b}' 
weight of alcohol is prima facie evidence that the 
defendant was not under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor and that evidence of from 0.07 per cent to 0.15 
per cent is relevant evidence but is not prima facie evi- 
dence as to intoxication. 

Bills similar to the Indiana law were rejected in Florida 
and Illinois.oo^i 


Coroners and Medical Examiners. — A new Mary- 
land law repeals the prior law relating to coroners 
and creates a new executive and administrative depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of Post Mortem 
Examiners, the head of which is to be a commission 
consisting of the professors of pathology of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and of Johns Hopkins University, 
the director of health of the state, the commissioner 
of health of Baltimore city and the attorney general. 
This commission is authorized to appoint three medical 
examiners, who must be licensed doctors of medicine' 
and have had at least two years of jiostgraduate teach- 
ing in pathology. The commission is also authorized 
to appoint a deput}' medical examiner, who also must 
be a licensed physician, for each count}' of the state. 
Whenever an}' person dies as a result of ■violence, or 
by suicide, b\' casualty, suddenly when in apparent 
health, when unattended bj' a physician, or in aiw sus- 
picious or unusual manner, it is to be the duty of the 
police or sheriff immediate!}' to notify the chief medical 
examiner or a deputy medical examiner, who is then 
to go to the dead body, take charge of it and investigate 
the essential facts concerning the circumstances of 
death. If an autopsy is deemed necessary, it must be 
performed by the chief medical examiner, by the assis- 
tant medicaf examiner or by such competent pathol- 
omsts as mav be authorized b}- the chief medical 

'-'to * . ' 

examiner. 


Unsuccessful attempts were made in Delaware and 
Michicran to abolish the office of coroner and to create a 
medical e.xaminer system in the state. 


601. N. Y.. Laws, 1939. c. 64/. 

602. Ind.. Laws, 1939. c. 4S. 

603. Me., Public Laws, 1939. c. 

604. Fla. H. 597. 

605. III. H. 922. 

606. mL L4l^rs. 1939. c. 369. 

607. Del. S. 127. 

60S. Mich. S. 140. 


The medical examiner laws of Maine,®"'’ Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island were amended this 
year. The Rhode Island amendment provides, among 
other things, that if the medical examiner believes that 
a death was caused by the act or neglect of some person 
other than the deceased he must notify the attorney 
general and the police of the jurisdiction in which the 
body was found and must file a copy of the record 
of his autopsy, or view, with the attorney general. The 
medical examiner must also in all cases certify to the 
officer having custody of the. records of deaths in the 
town in which the deceased came to his death the name 
and residence of the deceased, if known, or, if not 
known, a description of the deceased together with the 
cause and manner by and in which he came to his 
death. The Massachusetts amendment permits a medi- 
cal examiner to perform an autopsy on any dead body 
in his county on the u'ritten order of the district 
attorney. The prior law permitted an autopsy only on 
the body of a person supposed to have died hy i-iolence. 
The Maine amendments increase the number of medical 
examiners in stated counties and seem to require a 
medical examiner to obtain the authorization of the 
county attorney or the attorney general, before perform- 
ing an autopsy. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to amend the law relating 
to coroners in four states.®^® One of these bills proposed to 
create the office of medical referee for each county in the state. 
The medical referee was to be a licensed physician whose prin- 
cipal duty it was to determine as to whether it was necessary 
for the county coroner to hold an inquest on the remains of any 
deceased person. Another one of the bills.®t^ proposed to 
authorize the judges of the superior court to appoint for each 
county a coroner and a deputy coroner, who must be attorneys 
at law. 

Animal E.xperimentation. — An unsuccessful attempt was 
made in New Jersey to amend the law relating to vivisection."*® 
The bill proposed that the law making it a misdemeanor to 
inflict unnecessary cruelty on a living animal should not^ be 
construed to prohibit or interfere with properly conducted scicit- 
•tificz-experiments performed • under the authority of .the "State 
department of health. The present law apparently limits the 
institutions or societies which the department - may authorize to 
conduct such experiments by stating that the department niaj 
authorize such c.xperiments to be conducted by agricultural sta- 
tions and schools maintained by the state or federal government 
or by medical societies, universities, colleges and philanthropic 
institutions incorporated or authorized to do (nisilicss m t le 
state and having among their corporate purposes investigation 
into the causes, nature, prevention and cure of diseases. 

Ase.xualizatiox'. — The legislatures of four states having n" 
compulsory sterilization statutes consideret) and killed hi s 
seeking to require tlie se.xual sterilization of insane, 
imbecilic inmates of state institutions.®'® One of these hills, 
in addition, provided for the ase.vualization of pcr.'ons who i.v 
been convicted a second time of a se.x crime. 

The legislatures of five states having compulsory sterilization 
laws considered and killed bills to amend or supplement existin'., 
sterilization statutes.®’® 


609. Me.. L-ni-s. 1939. c. 241. 

610. Mass., La»vs, 1939, c. ^75. 

611. R. I., T.aw5. 1939, c. 715. 

612. Conn. S. 921; Mont. 11. 177; Wash, S. .31; Del. U. 120. 

613. Mont. H. 177. 

614. Conn. S. 921. 

615. X. J. S. 318. _ 

616. N. JI. It. 109; Ohio II. 565. II. 627; P.i. II. 204, S. 318; Teno, 
11 . 202 . 

MS CoiiL’ A.'*2I12; Xev. A. 178; Ul.-.h S. 124; W. Vo. II. 268; 
Wis. A. 436. 
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Dr. CI.ARE^'CE D. Selby, Detroit, in tiie Chair 
January 16— Morning 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 

Objectives of the Health Examination and Their 
Industrial Application 

Dr. McIver Woody, New York: In 1861, Horace Dobell, 
oi London, came forward with the proposition “that there should 
be instituted, as a custom, a system of periodical examination, to 
whicli all persons should submit themselves, and to which they 
should submit their children.” Little came of Dobell’s sugges- 
tion, and the whole idea was forgotten for half a century. It 
was not until the army applied physical e.xaminations on a large 
scale during the World IVar that data were available on the 
physical condition of those gainfully employed. After the World 
War, periodic e.xaminations were introduced from time to time 
by certain large industrial organizations. Not too much was 
c.xpccted of them at first, but it was soon found that the exam- 
ination was of immediate benefit, thanks to the effectiveness 
of modern treatment. 

What is the best routine to follow when it comes to applying 
the periodic examination in industry? If the employee has 
been with tlie company for some years, there will be informa- 
tion concerning him in the files of the medical department. If 
records of the man’s visits to the office arc kept in ledger 
fashion, with a separate sheet for each employee, so that every- 
thing of a medical nature pertaining to that one individual can 
be found in one place, it will bo no trouble for the nurse to 
place the man's folder on the doctor’s desk so that he can 
glance through it rapidly before stepping into the examining 
room. To provide a favorable atmosphere for an examination 
that goes beyond the routine search for organic disease, it is 
advantageous to develop an informal approach, which must 
prevail from the moment the patient presents liimsclt at the 
doctor’s office. The nurse should let the patient feel that he 
is expected and very welcome, as she ushers him into the 
examination room, where he should be given a few minutes 
of quiet to prepare himself for the interview. I make it a 
practice- to begin the examination by taking the blood pressure, 
partly because this is something that every layman is inter- 
ested in and partly because it gives me a good opportunity to 
put the patient at his ease and inspire his confidence. Even 
the taking of the pulse I try to do in a \say that indicates my 
personal interest. The examiner may vary the routine in some 
instances, provided he always carries two things in mind, to 
omit no essentia! part of the examination and to give the patient 
the feeling that this examination is intended solely for his 
benefit. 

While the patient is drc.ssing. the examiner may find it help- 
ful to linger for a few moments while he revieves his observa- 
tions, but as a rule he should not leave the examining room 
until he has given the patient a clear idea of the results of the 
examination and rather definite .advice as to what he should 
or should not do alxiut any defects which may have been 
brought to light by the eheck-up. This infornml approach to 
the patient ami his problem is more convincing than an imper- 
sonal attitude and we believe the patient is more apt to accept 
advice given him then. The examiner should seek to inspire 
confidence b\- the care and thorouplmcss oi the whole pro- 
cedure, and he should encourage the patient to feel that the 
physician's entire attention is concentrated oti him, without any 
thought as to other pressing duties. 

.■\ man may not welcome the news that an incipient hernia 
has been discovered, hut he is entitled to the information then 
and there, provided it is told him in a helpful manner, if he 
is alarmetl over the possibility of operation, it ma> In- well 


worth while to go into details of what may happen without 
operation and explain to him the advantages of Itavittg the 
itiguinal canal restored to its original size before such a pro- 
cedure becomes an emergettcy necessity. This holds true for 
diseased tonsils, diseased teeth and many other lesser condi- 
tions which can be treated successfully by' modern dentistry 
and surgery. The problem is much more complicated when it 
comes to a question of heart or kidney disease. But even here 
it is nearly always possible to give the patient a fairly good 
idea of the health problem with which he is confronted. Indeed, 
it is surprising to sec just how much information can be given 
a patient with benefit to him, if the subject is approached in 
a sympathetic spirit. These two instances serve to show that 
once the man realizes that a periodic examination is of a real 
benefit to him he will welcome the opportunity to come back 
year after year, especially if he knows that each time he is 
examined the observations will be compared with those at pre- 
vious e.xaminations; that even a slight variation in weight 
will elicit a certain amount of interest. In this way his interest 
can be aroused in the genera! principles of diet, exercise and 
recreation. 

I have been considering the periodic examination mainly 
from the standpoint of the employee. To the company doctor, 
periodic examinations can be helpful in several ways. By devot- 
ing a few hours of each day to this part of thc'work, he can 
follow' his cases through the years with a persistence that is 
bej'oiid the reach of the clinicians in the best teaching hospi- 
tals. If the plant physician can give each employee his undi- 
vided attention for even fifteen minutes every year, he should 
be able to build up a personal friendship with them alt. This 
gives the employees a real incentive to report industrial acci- 
dents promptly, and even the most trivial accident can have 
serious consequences in the way of infection, all of which could 
have been prevented by treatment given immediately after the 
accident occurred. The same considerations apply in indu.strial 
disease. Pcrh,ips the greatest benefits are reaped from this 
confidence among employees when some unforeseen accident 
occurs; for it is then that the company doctor, who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the plant and the men in it, proves his 
worth. Of course, the cmjiloycr’s interest will be served by 
anything which benefits the individual employees. The days 
they are away from the job affect his annual statement jiKt 
as truly as they do the savings accounts of the employees. 

Finally, the plant physician will do well to consider the 
periodic physical examination as a problem in human engineer- 
ing. .As the engineer who designs a bridge takes care to do 
his work thoroughly but not in ponderous fashion, so the plant 
physici.an must t.ake care not to make In-, examinations too 
searching, too prolonged and too theoretical. It might be hcli)- 
iiil to mention the engineering rule that "g<KKl enough is he-t." 
Even though the employer might be willing to hare the plant 
physician set aside more time for each periodic examination, 
it would not necessarily follow that an examination which t.«k 
twice as long would be twice as valuable. The attitude of the 
employees to the e.xaminations is important, for it would defeat 
their purpo.ee if the employees came to the concluMon that 
they could not spare the time to be looked over became they 
had work to do. On the other hand, if the e.xaminations arc 
too sui>crficial they fail to inspire confidence, an<l again the 
employees will liegin to question whether the examination is 
worth while. Both c.xtrcmcs must l>c avoided. If the indus- 
trial physician is to lie of lasting v.aluc in industry, he nm-t 
think of himself as a medical engineer building the perio<]ir 
hc.allh e.x.amination into a strong bridge to span the gap Liv-'cn 
medical kmowlcdge and its apjilicatio;i in nidintry. 

The Private Practitioner and Indu5trl.al Phys- 
ical Examinations 

Dr. R.wmoxi) Hrssvv, Baltimore: The phyjici.'in making 
an industrial examm.atifin is on the bxiki.m for the j...,,)’,. 
cM-lence of presymptoiruitic or suKdimcal cc.nditions .-iml t".o . 
live di-ca‘c. as well as active di-fa'c. The dfciihn mint L 
made rtgarslir.g th.e fit:-.C‘s of the indiMon;,! for < nT;do'.n-,-; 
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and in many instances for a particular employment. So there 
are fundamental differences in the usual clinical responsibilities 
of the physician and those he must assume in connection with 
industrial physical examinations. During a symposium on 
occupational diseases in 193S conducted by the Department of 
Industrial Medicine of the Northwestern University Medical 
School the subject of industrial physical examinations was 
presented by Selby; the subject of the relation of the private 
practitioner to industrial health and safety was presented by 
Seeger. Among the shortcomings of private practitioners 
engaged in industrial medical work, attention was called to 
their lack of knowledge about occupational disease hazards in 
the plants they serve. As a result of this they have failed in 
many instances to suggest to the management the desirability 
of surveying the industrial environment, and they are unable 
to make recommendations regarding the safety of placing indi- 
viduals in particular jobs. In spite of this state of affairs, 
it is brought out that private practitioners furnish services 
to about 85 per cent of the industrial establishments in the 
United States and that the work of this group has been essen- 
tially case work and basically remedial in nature. 

I agree with the criticisms made and I wish to make the 
following recommendations to improve conditions which pro- 
voke them ; 

1. That opportunities be offered medical students to work 
during vacation periods in medical departments of industries, 
just as such vocational opportunities are offered by industry 
to students of engineering and technical schools. 

2. That formal and practical work in industrial hygiene be 
considered a prerequisite for physicians who expect to include 
industrial medicine in their practice. 

3. That physicians already in industrial medicine cooperate 
more actively with their state and local health departments in 
such efforts as are made by those agencies to develop activities 
in connection with the control and prevention of occupational 
diseases. In particular that they find a way to comply more 
fully with any law requiring the reporting of occupational 
diseases. 

4. That state, city and county medical societies should recog- 
nize the responsibility of medicine to industry as outlined in 
the several bulletins published by the Council on Industrial 
Health of the American Medical Association. 

5. That medical societies initiate health examination pro- 
grams in industry or cooperate with industry, labor and public 
health agencies in their development. 

6. That these societies make an especial effort to bring to 
the attention of physicians the facts known concerning the silica 
hazard and the incidence of silicosis, the methods for its con- 
trol and the pitfalls in its diagnosis. 

7. That these representatives of organized medicine initiate 
movements to improve standards of medical practice in indus- 
try. Particularly, that a real effort be made to control medical 
and legal racketeering in connection with injuries and disease 
alleged to be a consequence of an occupation. 

8. That, in the presentation of diseases which may result 
from occupational hazards, clinical teachers in our medical 
schools give more emphasis to the preventive aspects and to 
the communitj' responsibilities of physicians in these special 
problems of medical care. 

9. That medical schools as far as possible include in their 
curriculums more adequate instruction in industrial medicine or 
organize to better advantage what is now included. 

Industrial medicine as a special field of interest is much like 
public health and requires curricular arrangement that more 
closelv allies it with the teaching of preventive medicine in 
general Medical school administrators as well as the students 
rhemselves have become aware of health hazards in scholastic 
and hospital work. The entrance requirements of many medi- 
cal schools give equal emphasis to health and scholastic pre- 
paredness. In this manner the preadmission health e.xamination 
and subsequent reexamination are becoming a matter of estab- 
lished fact and of recognized necessitj-. This together with 
improvements in methods of teaching anatomy and physiologj- 


and the development of clinics for the first and second year 
medical students where health is given emphasis will have a 
decisive influence in developing a point of view and an attitude 
for the student to understand the requirements of industrial 
medicine. 

I believe that private practitioners will rise to the occasion 
when the demand is made for their services to participate in 
a program of health e.xaminations for industry. At times, when 
there has been a general mobilization of our armed forces, 
private practitioners have adapted themselves quickly and effi- 
ciently to the requirements of military medicine, and I see no 
reason to think that they will do differently in the case of 
industrial medicine. 

The problem of reemployment following temporary disabling 
illness deserves careful consideration. It is interesting to spec- 
ulate on how the results of a wide scale physical examination 
program among industrial employees will influence the unem- 
ployment problem. Interesting also is the thought of how the 
results may affect rehabilitation programs and facilities. 

A word about the examination : Fluoroscopic examinations 
and x-ray films of the chest should be required. Each exami- 
nation should be divided among several medical men, each one 
of whom will be responsible for a particular part of the 
examination. Also I would stress the fact that physical-mental 
relationships must be kept in the foreground, since fitness for 
work and living depend equally on mental and physical health. 

The Wisconsin Program of Preemployment and 
Medical Examination Procedure 
Mr. Harry A. Nelson, Madison, Wis. : The Wisconsin 
statute required that employers should furnish employment and 
places of employment which should be safe for employees, 
should furnish and use safety devices and safeguards, should 
adopt and use methods and processes reasonably adequate to 
render employment and places of employment safe, and should 
do “every other thing reasonably necessary to protect the life, 
health, safety and welfare of such employees and frequenters.’ 
Further, employees should not remove, displace, damage, destroy 
or carry off any safety device or safeguard furnished nor inter- 
fere with their use, nor should they interfere with the use of 
any method or process adopted for the protection of employees 
“nor fail or neglect to do every other thing reasonably neces- 
sary to protect the life, health, safety or welfare of such 
employees or frequenters.” 

Different interpretations were given to safety statutes by the 
courts. Those courts which gave liberal interpretations from 
the standpoint of workers held not only that the physical equip- 
ment of the plant was required to be maintained in a safe con- 
dition but also that the workers themselves should be so chosen 
and supervised as to comply with the safe place and safe method 
statutes. 

When analysis is made of statistical data covering accidents, 
it is observed that many of them occur because of the failure 
of the human factor. When we ask as to the manner in which 
this human element of unsafety is to be eradicated, we con- 
clude that the least that can be done is to examine the worker 
at the time he enters employment and to reexamine him at 
reasonable intervals. Labor organizations have from time to 
time raised their voices against physical e.xaminations of their 
members. Their protest has not been entirely without founda- 
tion. Happily, the vast majority of employers, and increas- 
ingly so, have e.xhibited sympathy and beneficence, if not alwa)’ 
intelligence, toward their employees, sometimes even to the point 
of doing them harm bj' putting disabled persons in positions 
where they should not be. A middle course is indicated which 
will avoid prejudice to employees and reasonably safeguard the 
employers’ interests. 

Before the adoption of the physical examination program 
there had been written into the Wh'seonsin law provisions 
intended to discourage oppressive plans of physical examination 
and rejection of employees or applicants for employment. It 
was provided that the advantage of experience rating and con- 
sequent lower rate of premium for compensation insurance is 
to be forfeited by the employer who applies an oppressive plan 
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of examination. Self insurers are deterred from operating such 
plans by a provision granting the industrial commission power 
to revoke the exemption from insurance of the employer who 
institutes them. Insurance carriers under similar provisions 
may have their licenses revoked if they “encourage, persuade 
or attempt to influence any employer arbitrarily or unreason- 
ably to refuse employment to or to discharge employees.” A 
further provision is for benefits to one discharged from work 
because of nondisabling silicosis, unless it has been found by 
the commission that it is inadvisable for the employee to con- 
tinue in employment. 

To answer the objections of labor organizations and of 
employers, reasonable standards and safeguards must be formu- 
lated under which examinations are to be conducted. Their 
scope and their use must be clearly defined. An agency must 
be stipulated for purposes of arbitration in event claim is made 
of misuse of the examination privilege. For years Wisconsin 
has considered this subject. Two years ago the commission 
called a conference including representatives of labor organi- 
zations, employers, physicians and insurance companies to con- 
sider the possibility of setting up a program of physical 
e.xamination of employees in this state. Committees were 
appointed to consider the various phases involved. One of these 
committees was a medical committee, the representatives of 
which were chosen by labor, by industry and by the industrial 
commission. A dozen meetings were held at which prolonged 
consideration and study was given to the subject. As a result 
of these deliberations the main committee presented a report, 
after which the industrial commission adopted the Wisconsin 
physical examination programs. The plan is in no way com- 
pulsory. The fact that it has been generally approved by 
representatives of interested parties leads the commission to 
believe that it will be widely adopted. 

Under the plan all physical examinations are to be made by 
physicians selected by the employer. If there is a grievance on 
the part of the examined employee, the industrial commission 
on' proper complaint will cause investigation to be made, and 
if the grievance is found to be justified the employer is to 
cause further e.xamination of sucli employee to be made by 
another physician. The report urges that any practice incon- 
sistent, with the plan be presented to and acted on by the 
industrial commission. For such purpose the commission may 
appoint an advisory committee to be composed of representa- 
tives of labor, of industry and of the medical profession. 
Examinations are to be paid for in full by the employer^ includ- 
ing lost time or transportation expense occasioned by e.xami- 
nations to employees in service. Preemployment examinations 
should be made prior to employment if possible. It is recog- 
nized, however, that there may be uncertainty as to qualifica- 
tions other than physical fitness, so a test period is provided 
to enable the employer to learn of the employee’s qualifications 
and to delay preemployment examination in such cases for a 
period not in excess of thirty days. 

The medical subcommittee concluded that a program of this 
type should cover all types of industries. Protection of health 
ami improvement in the physical well-being of the workers was 
first in their minds. Improvement in the economic status of 
workers as the result of protection of health is reflected in the 
reduction of time and wage loss resulting from ill health, and 
any program that tends to improve and protect the health of 
industrial workers tends to reduce the incidence of occupational 
accidents and diseases. With these principles in mind the 
committee adopted a report covering scope of examinations, 
reexaminations .and specified procedures for different types of 
employment. In addition to physical e.xamination, laboratory 
procedures arc to include a clicst roentgenogram (flat plate), 
blood serologic study for the diagnosis of syphilis, urinalysis 
for sugar .and albumin determinations only, and blood 
examination. 

One of the occupational <liscases wliicb today calls for large 
p.ayrncm of benefits in Wisconsin is that of dermatitis caused 
by contact of individuals with suhstauccs used in their work. 
The program is not to he static. It is clastic and calls for 
icntimicrl study of specialized priKcsses and of education of 


physicians to the awareness of the changing hazards brought 
on by progress in industrial operations. To insure success 
there must be the closest cooperation on the part of medical 
men and their organizations with labor and industry and 
unceasing vigilance by all in the discovery of newer and better 
practices as available. The subcommittee recommended that 
tlie original examination form be retained by the examining 
physician for his own record and that no other similar form 
be issued to eitlier employee or employer. However, the 
employer and the employee should be informed of any defects 
which are found. So the report which is given to the employer 
and employee contains a notation as to physical defects (other 
than lungs), visual defects and. when pertinent, a further 
notation as to lung examination, with suggestions and 
recommendations. 

Always it is to be stressed tliat tlie employee is to he con- 
sidered a personal patient and treated as sucli by the examining 
physician. The relationship between these parties is that 
which should always exist between physician and patient. Tlic 
employee’s family physician is entitled to the full report of 
the examination so that he may intelligently treat his patient. 
When defects of a private nature are discovered, treatment is 
to be insisted on, and state and local laws covering treatment 
are invoked if the employee refuses to accept proper treatment. 

The committee concluded that because of statutory provisions 
it was beyond its jurisdiction to prevent the admission of any 
examining physician's report as evidence in a compensation 
case. The use of tlie report in compensation cases will result 
in an honest factual determination, and the question of a pre- 
existing condition or of aggravation will be given careful con- 
sideration by the commission. Use of the report will in no 
way prejudice the applicant, provided his claim is legitimate, 
and will in many cases assist him in establishing liis claim by 
dispelling doubt as to a previous condition. 

The program adopted is open to modification as often as 
required. It is an innovation of a pioneering nature. With the 
modifications wliich experience may suggest, we believe it will 
result in increased prevention of accidents and disease, in a 
happier placement of employees in work, and in the greater 
social and economic good of employer, employee and the slate. 

Scope and Methods of Industrial Physical Examinations 
of the Wisconsin Plan 

Dr. Paul A. Brehm, Madison, Wis. : To promote an indus- 
trial health program, a medical subcommittee was appointed 
to consider a schedule of preemployment pliysical examinations 
and subsequent periodic reexaminations for workers in Wis- 
consin industries. I shall consider only tlie deliberations of the 
medical committee on tlie five points covered in the recom- 
mendations. ' 

1. Scope of F.voim'iia(ioHi to Be Made, Iiicludiiifl Prcemploy- 
iiirnf and ^iibscgiirnt Exawwotioiis and Periodic Reexamhia- 
Much of the discussion during the committee meetings 
involved extending the scope of the examinations to include all 
industries, and also the inclusion of a cliest roentgenogram as 
a routine diagnostic measure. It was felt tliat this is cssciiti.-il 
in making a diagnosis of tuberculosis, and from the standpoint 
of reducing the incidence of this disease the procedure was 
recommended. A routine .x-ray study of the efiest was con- 
sidered important for the control of tuberculosis in any occu- 
pational environment. A fiat plate was considered sufiicient 
for routine e.xaminations, wliercas slcreorocntgenograms m.iy 
be necessary only in questionable cases of active tuberculosis 
or for the purpose of consultation. The importance of routine 
serologic ex.iniination of the blood for the diagnosis of syphilis 
is advocated for the protection of the infected individuals and 
prevention of spread of the disease. Syphilis in an infections 
stage indicates adequate treatment before the infected i>erson 
can engage in any occu[ution. Syiibilis in a noninfectiuns 
sla.ge should not cxcimic the patient from cmplojmcnl bnt 
should call tor snedica! control. In industries prc'eniint; exe<s. 
sivc Itazards or hazards the nature of ssliirh requires ffc'inent 
special laboratory- investigation, it will I>r nrccs«;iry to rtrx- 
anfinc the individu.-)!. the interval of time dej,--!!-!!!:;- largely 
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on the judgment of the examining physician; where only 
specialized procedures are frequently employed, the general 
physical examination need not be made except at the two year 
intervals. Specialized procedures for different types of employ- 
ment to determine ill effects of exposures on workmen will 
necessitate supplementary information to be used by the examin- 
ing physicians. It is advisable that a manual be prepared 
containing special diagnostic measures and physical examination 
guides for the various specific industrial hazards. The medical 
committee was of the opinion that of the greater importance in 
a new venture of this kind was to advocate a general program 
of physical examinations in all types of industries, thus laying 
the foundation on which to build soundly in the future. 

2. Form of Reports to Be Made by Physicians. — Sample 
form A, advocated for reemployment and periodic reexamina- 
tions, includes personal history, occupational history, past 
medical history, spaces for recording the results of a complete 
physical examination and the required laboratory measures, 
space for special examination procedures, name of the physician 
making the x-ray study, name of the family physician, name of 
the examining physician and corresponding sections for four 
examinations. Sample form B is included for reporting the 
results of the examination in duplicate to both employer and 
employee. 

3. Whether or Not the Report Should Be Supplied in Its 
Original Form to Employer and Employee. — The clinical judg- 
ment of the examining physician will determine the extent of 
information furnished to employer and employee. To report 
minor or unimportant data may create misunderstanding or fear. 
Only those significant defects which directly affect the employ- 
ability of the applicant or which, if corrected, would benefit his 
physical well-being, are of major importance in an examination 
report. 

4. Reports in Compensation Cases Covering Injuries Claimed 
to Have Arisen After the Time of E.vamination. — Because of 
statutory provisions it is beyond the jurisdiction of the medical 
committee to prevent the admission as evidence in a compensa- 
tion case of any examining physician’s report. Attention again 
is called to the fact that the examining physician’s report of the 
physical observations is made in duplicate, the original to the 
employer and a copy to the employee. This routine may pre- 
clude the possibilities of either too widespread use of reports in 
compensation cases or having the reports fall into unscnipnlous 
hands. 

5. What Conditions Shall hijluence Employment. — The com- 

mittee felt that diseases, deformities and disabilities are too 
variable in degree and extent to permit of a practicable 
schedule. In such matters the clinical judgment of the examin- 
ing physician must control, for witii him rests the decision of 
evaluating physical fitness of an individual. To include a 
long list of diseases and disabilities in the medical committee 
report might serve to defeat the program. The physician will 
find those applicants who are physically fit for any occupa- 
tion, those who are fit for any job but have some minor and 
correctable defects, those who because of defects must be 
limited as to occupation and need medical supervision but not 
necessarily medical attention, and finally those who because of 
disabilities will be unable to work and who will require medical 
attention. E.xamples of the latter group are persons dis- 
qualified for work because of (1) active tuberculosis, (2) 
svphilis in the infectious stages until proof of adequate treat- 
ment is submitted, (3) communicable or contagious diseases 
of anv kind until recoveo’ is complete, (4) h.vpertcnsion only 
when' associated with damaged heart or kidney _ function or 
both and-(S) serious defects of vision or hearing in hazardous 
employment where the safety of others depends on the physical 
fitness' of such afflicted persons. , , , 

The schedule of phj'sical examinations proposed by the meci- 
cal subcommittee is a voluntary plan, and industry has a choice 
of adopting the program in whole or in part or ot rejecting it 
entirely. The committee attempted to formulate a 
plan of physical e.vaminations to apply to workers in all indus- 
tries. For" the benefit of physicians who will make the e.xam- 
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inations and pass judgment on the physical fitness of the 
applicants, it is essential that they familiarize themselves with 
all the environmental factors within the plants they supervise. 
The program is a beginning in the direction of rendering a 
necessary service to industry and labor. The medical com- 
mittee hopes that it will be a real factor in the improvement 
of the health and safety of industrial workers, 

DISCUSStOX ox PHYSICAL EXAMIXATIO.VS 
Dr, N.athax Davis, Chicago: I agree with Dr. Woody 
that it is important to make these e.xaminations persona! in 
character and stress the individual employee. The e.xaminer 
should be a consultant, who stands between the personnel 
department and the employee in determining his fitness for 
certain work and should also work closely with the family 
physicians and see if there are correctable defects or defects 
that need observation. Of course, any disease condition or 
mental worry has a bearing on the efficiency of the employee 
and may contribute to the failure of the human element. If 
the plant examiner will take a personal interest in the employees, 
nervous reactions will be minimized. I feel, as Dr. Hussey said, 
that the preemployment and periodic examination of ail 
employees should be stressed, and I think that the employer 
and the office force should be included. The family doctor’s 
lack of knowledge of the working conditions often makes it 
inadvisable for him to be the plant examiner. The fact that 
he has a personal interest in the care of the patient is not so 
important as his ignorance of conditions of employment. I 
agree with Dr. Hussey that in medical school and afterward, 
through the efforts of the medical societies, instruction and 
preparation for the work of a plant phj'sician should be given 
to men in active practice because many industries have so few 
employees that they cannot afford to obtain the services of a 
specialist in that field. Cooperation with the health depart- 
ment is important. The statement that in medical education 
too mudi attention is paid to disease and not enough to health 
is worth stressing not only in industrial medicine but in all 
medical practice. I agree that x-ray films of the chest should 
be made in all cases. The cost is rather high, but the develop- 
ment of some of the newer methods for using small film will 
remove the economic objection to a large extent. The Wiscon- 
sin program, so far as it is a voluntary plan being urged on all 
industry in the community, is of great value. It stresses the 
importance of the failure of the human factor in the causation 
of accidents, and general inefficiency in industrial work. One 
type of examination was not particularly mentioned, and that 
is a reexamination of men, particularly of those in the older age 
groups who have been laid off for a time; such periods o 
inactivity may greatly impair efficiencj’, particularly of the rider 
men. The e.vamination of the man who has had a layoff is 
of tremendous importance in preventing difficulties thereafter 
and in eliminating claims. These e.vaminations, to be uni- 
versal, must be relatively simple, from the point of view o 
expense and the time required in making them. An employer 
in discussing this matter said that it was tremendously vaUiaie 


if the management group would submit to e-vammations 


of the 


same type that were required of employees, before the employees 
were examined. When the employees saw that the employers 
felt these e.vaminations were of value to themselves, it 
some objection. The other objection on the part of lal^j' 
be removed if all men are treated alike, that is, if all with ccr 
tain defects get the same treatment provided they have bet 
working at the same jobs. They object also to being rcclassiiic > 
but it is necessary for their own sake if not for the sake of 
other employees. In communities where there are induslncs in 
which there is a dust hazard, the e.vamination of not only 
employees but all citizens of the community is important to 
eliminate tuberculosis from the plant and from the community- 
The e.vamination of record may well be made available to the 
family doctor, although reports such as Dr, Brchm describes 
would be sufficient for the patient and the employer; that is 
important, as it might gain more cooperation from the family 
doctor and would give the information for his rcconl which 
he might not have if the patient remained well. 
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Dr, a. G. Kamjier, East Chicago, Ind. : I noted that the 
Wisconsin plan recommended a reexamination at two year 
intervals. I wonder if that is an arbitrary position or whether 
there is experience behind the decision. I should be glad to 
know exactly the most practicable intervals for making reexam- 
inations. It would be of interest to know how long an inten-al 
passed between the first examinations of the 1,000 men reported 
by Dr. Woody. The incidence of positive results and the 
percentages reported at a short interval, for instance, would 
indicate that reexaminations at short intervals are in order. 
If, on the other hand, the interval was a long one, it wouldn’t 
mean so much. All interested in this type of work spend time 
occasionally in arriving at the score, such as Dr. Woody did 
for us this morning. I think that as time goes on and we more 
or less begin to report percentages of data we are going to find 
wide disagreements. His figure of 6 per cent of diagnosed 
respiratory diseases impresses me as being low. His observa- 
tion of 12 per cent of men afflicted with disease of the cardio- 
vascular system strikes me as being low. The thing we need to 
know here is the age of the men and the length of time it took 
the condition to develop. It doesn't do much good to argue 
about whether one failure is right, or another, until we start 
using the same diagnostic procedures and then decide on 
terminology. I think one of the functions of this group should 
be to draw up a more or less precise form of language to 
be used when we get together and talk about our work and 
compare results. The remark was included in Dr. Woody’s 
paper, in connection with industrial health examinations, that 
good enough is best. Probably that is a rather practical way 
of viewing it. On the other hand, the worker in the plant 
where examinations are regularly made begins to rely on what 
is told him at the end of each examination, which may come up 
at the end of every year or every two years, and if you miss 
some diagnosis the man is probably going to go along and 
ignore warning symptoms too long. There, again, what is the 
right thing to do and how far to go are matters which probably 
have to be settled individually. I was pleased by the extent of 
the examination recommended hy the Wisconsin group. I am 
wondering why sedimentation rates were not included as routine 
laboratory procedure. In some 14,000 examinations made in 
our plant, I think the diagnosis of leukemia has been made 
once, and the diagnosis of pernicious anemia twice, so I wonder 
at the practicality of doing a blood smear when looking for 
conditions of that type. The sedimentation rate, on the other 
hand, has proved enormously useful in helping us decide who 
is healthy and who isn’t. True, it doesn’t establish diagnosis, 
but it does tell us when our examining doctors have gone to 
sleep. 

Dr. J. W. Ducoer, Jackson, Miss. ; Our e.xaminations in 
Mississippi begin at home. Dr. Underwood, executive officer 
of the State Board of Health of Mississippi, says we must 
practice what we preach. We are required to tuni in to him a 
record of the physical examinations of all the employees of the 
state board of health. This includes x-ray study of the chest, 
blood reaction and many other important points. We start in 
our own organization, and when I go into plants to sell my 
program the first thing I tell the emploter and the employees is 
"W’c are not asking you to do any more than we have to do 
ourselves.” The employer is seen and the program outlined 
to him. If I can sell my program to the emploj-er, it is up 
to me to sell it to the employees. The employer will dose 
down his machines when it is convenient and allow me to 
e.xplain to the employees the benefits to be derived from these 
c.vaminations. I explain the significance of the tuberculin lest. 
Then I ask them if they would like to have this service and, 
in every instance, almost every hand will come up. 1 might 
add that the health officer in that count}- is seen, and if there 
an industrial ph.vsician for that plant of course he is con- 
sulted and asked to cooperate. The procedure of our e.xamlna- 
tion includes the personal histon-, name, address and vocation 
m the man or woman. What they do in the factory is recorded. 
Disease c.xpcricncc is also recorded. Each is asked if he has 
had l}-phoid immunization in the last three years or smallpox 
'accination in the last five years. We examine the ears with 


the otoscope and observe the nose and throat, as well as looking 
for gross defects of tlie teeth and noting whether pyorrhea, 
decayed teeth, or cavities are present, which are reported. We 
also examine the heart and take the blood pressure. 

Dr. William J. Sheripax, Chattanooga, Tenn. : I come 
from an industrial city in the mid-South representing quite a 
few industrial plants, more from the workmen’s compensation 
angle than anything else. A number of these industries have 
preemployment and periodic health e.xamination. One reason 
I came to this meeting was to see if I couldn’t get a better 
concept as to who is to be employed and who is not to be 
employed when the men come before me for physical exam- 
ination. The problem of syphilis is about the only question 
that has been answered in my mind. I should like to have in 
the rest of the discussion something more concrete. I can 
sympathize with labor and with Mr. Zimmer that the average 
employee coming up for e.xamination feels he may be turned 
down, and 1 think the doctor is taking a great responsibility 
on his shoulders when he refuses to employ some man who has 
a wife and dependents. True, - that man represents quite an 
investment for the employer, but he certainly does represent an 
investment for his family. In further discussion I hope this 
will be touched on. I want to know what to do with the man 
45 years of age who comes up for employment. Is he to be 
refused employment? I want to know what to do with the 
fellow with e.xtensive fibrosis of the chest who docsnt’t have 
any symptoms. What am I going to do with the man with high 
blood pressure? What about the one who is overweight or 
underweight? How about the fellow who isn’t in good physical 
condition and yet you can’t put your finger on anything ? 

Dr. j. j. Branpabur, Huntington, W. ^'■a. : My remarks 
are the result of several years of study of the periodic physical 
examinations in the industry which I represent. There are 
some medical men who feel that the periodic examination should 
be voluntary and that it should be made by the family physi- 
cian. I disagree first because the periodic physical examina- 
tion was broached as a principle of the American Medical 
Association twenty-five years ago to the general practitioner, 
and he has been able to do little about it, so it was up to 
industry to lead the way. Secondly, people do not want any 
examination as long as they feel well, and usually by the time 
they begin to have aches and pains considerable damage has 
been done. What is more, requiring the family phy.sician to 
pass on the physical fitness of the employee i>laccs too much 
of a burden on his shoulders. He is not conversaiit with the 
hazards of this man’s job, as is the industrial iiliysician. Ii\ 
numerous instances we have referred these men back to the 
family physician for treatment, and we receive a letter stating 
that the man’s general condition is good for his age, hut noth- 
ing is said about his ability to carry on his work, particularly 
if it is hazardous. The record of the periodic physical exami- 
nation should be a matter of strict confidence between the 
employee and the medical department, and in no instance should 
a supervisory officer know the defects which arc found unless 
the employee, as protection to himself, wishes them to be known. 
After all, the supervisory officer is interested in whether that 
man is able to perform his work efficiently, and even if he 
knew what the defects were he could not correct them. What 
is more, the records of these examinations should be kept under 
the supervision of the medical director and no one should have 
access to them. There arc some who do not agree with me, 
but if you will discuss the matter with the progressive leaders 
of labor you will find that one of the greatest objections to 
cither the preemployment or the iicriodic phy.'ical examin.nifm 
rests mainly on this <|ucstion of secrecy. Tabor leaders ckaim 
that too often, if the supervisory officer find- out .alK'Ut this 
or that employee’s defects, the employer u‘e>. that kiiou ledge 
as a wedge to get rid of the man. We have eoiirhictefl the 
periodic physical e.xaminations in our indusiry for -rvernl vears 
with a great measure of .success, anri the maiiagrmetil feels 
that one of the main reasons for this succc's has H-rn th.il tie- 
reiKirts of these examinations arc a mailer of strict r<.nfi . 
Iieivsecn the empb'sv'C anti the med-c.-d d- ji.irir-- r-t 'rise 
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are kept under my close su'pervision. No one is permitted to 
see the report of any employee without authorization from the 
employee himself. 

Dr. Christopher Leggo, Crockett, Calif.: There has been 
little labor turnover since 1929; many companies are anxious 
to keep their workers until they are of retirement age, usually 
65, and so the average age of the employee has increased. 
With increasing age, infirmities develop which make him unable 
to do the hard work to which he was adjusted to begin with. 
Then we assign him to a soft job. Those soft jobs have 
become saturated. We must in fairness to ourselves make 
labor understand that to protect those who have seniority with 
us we shall have to raise our standard of physical examina- 
tions somewhat, because each time we take in a new employee 
who becomes a problem early and of whom we have to take 
special care, we don’t lay him off. We are beginning to have 
to do that at the expense of somebody older in seniority. It 
is a good deal a case of promotion by demerit, because the 
softer jobs are easier. The night shift jobs are usually day 
jobs carrying less physical work and probably a little more 
responsibility, so they are preferred. If we do not maintain 
a reasonably adequate standard of physical health, we are doing 
an injustice to the older employees. 

Dr. Stanley J. Seeger, Milwaukee : In order to put credit 
where credit is due, I wish to say that the so-called Wisconsin 
plan presented to you today is the plan of the Wisconsin State 
Industrial Commission. It was conceived by that commission 
and was brought to its present state of perfection by the com- 
mission. The commission deserves credit for its broad vision 
of social problems and of medical problems in the development 
of this plan. I should like to disclaim any credit at this time 
for the development of this excellent plan. In the second place, 
to make clear the matters with which the council has concerned 
itself I would say that probably 85 per cent of the industrial 
population of this country is cared for by the general practi- 
tioner, who has a relatively casual or, in some instances, a 
rather specialized interest in the problems of industry. That 
figure of 85 per cent may be high, but it can be vouched for 
in some studies, at any rate. We are not so immediately 
concerned with the level of physical examination in some of 
the ideally organized, large industries. We all know that 
problems exist there which are being studied by men spending 
their full time on work in these industries and who are giving 
these problems serious attention. In response to one of the 
discussers, it is the attitude of the council that we do not criti- 
cize the work of the leaders in this field. We do not fear for 
the future of the private practice of medicine because of the 
activities of men who represent the best in this field, and I 
think you will find we are on record to that effect. The prob- 
lem which is arising and which is defining itself very rapidly 
is How are we going to extend the benefits of physical exami- 
nation to the small industry which is now being cared for by 
the general practicing physician? We have brought this prob- 
lem before you and have suggested means of organization within 
county and state medical organizations, so that the practicing 
physician may meet these problems. He must make certain 
concessions regarding the special nature of x-ray examinations, 
for instance, and must work out certain economic difficulties. 

I believe it can be done. I am not one who laments the fact 
that the general practitioner is not going to be competent to 
do physical e.xaminations in industry or that his instrumentali- 
ties of organization are not competent to meet the problem of 
public health which is being put before him. I think the prac- 
ticing physician must be made aware of what is going on in 
the minds of public health workers and of industrial physicians 
and surgeons in this regard. On the other hand, there is great 
need for public health workers to understand what is going 
on in medical organizations and to utilize the instrumentalities 
of county medical societies in the furtherance of their work. 

If this is public health work, I think we must all accept the 
principle, which has been stated so often by public healA 
workers, that no public health enterprise can be carried to_ its 
logical conclusion without the aid of the practidng physician. 


January 16 — Afternoon 
Dr. C. W. Roberts, Atlanta, Ga., in the Chair 

DISABILITY EVALUATION 

Hearing Loss: Estimation of Disability 
Dr. Austin Hayden, Chicago : Hearing has been enor- 
mously extended in the past sixty-five years since Ale.xandcr 
Graham Bell invented the telephone. With about 40 million 
telephones and 100 million radio receiving sets, the human voice 
can be heard all over the earth. In addition, electric record- 
ing preserves sound, so that our voices can be transcribed for 
reproduction to future generations. In spite of all that, the 
Illinois Industrial Commission did not until 1929 take any note 
of compensation for industrial hearing loss. For the total and 
permanent loss of the hearing of one ear in 1929, 50 per cent 
of the average weekly wage during fifty weeks and for the 
total and permanent loss of hearing in both ears 50 per cent 
of the average weekly wage during 125 weeks was set up. 
While the compensation for industrial hearing loss, as decided 
by the Illinois Industrial Commission, is infrequent and small, 
in civil suits the amounts are sometimes considerable. 

I believe that proper standards for compensation and the 
accurate determination of disability following hearing loss had 
better be set up by organizations of this kind rather than hap- 
hazardly by socially inclined partisan groups. Employees, 
employer and the public are entitled, I believe, to the real facts 
about hearing and hearing disability. To, ascertain these, hear- 
ing must be a definite part of a general physical examination 
at the beginning of emplo}'ment, similar to vision. It must be 
part of subsequent examinations. Hearing must be a definite 
part of examination after injuries, especially on the head, and 
hearing expectation in certain employment must be carefully 
computed. In addition, the fact that hearing deteriorates with 
age, just as vision does, must be taken into account, and the 
word “presbycusis” instead of “presbyopia” is probably appli- 
cable. Older methods of hearing examination by voice, tuning 
forks, watches and so forth are no longer adequate. Audio- 
grams are required. Individual tests of each ear separately 
are essential. They should be qualitative for sound frequency 
and quantitative (in decibels) for sound intensity, with a con- 
tinuous frequency fundamental tone audiometer, calibrated at 
octaves as well as octave letters. They should be performed 
by or under the immediate supervision of an otologist, through- 
out the hearing range from auditory to pain thresholds, by 
both bone and air conduction, in a quiet testing room. Audio- 
grams can be made rapidly, except for the very hard of hear- 
ing, and should include otologic history and complete ear 
examinations with investigation of vertigo when indicate . 
They are essential for the prescription of modern hearing aid.s, 
as well as for the determination of the unpredictable factors 
that are so common to hearing loss. i • 1 

This slide shows an audiogram. The Council on Phjsica 
Therapy of the American Medical Association, through i s 
Committee on Hearing Aids and Audiometers, is trying to ge 
a standard audiogram to present to industrial men that wil >c 
readable and understandable throughout the entire country. 
We invite you to use that audiogram just as soon as it i' 
ready. 

Audiograms should be made on letter size paper for ease o 
filing. Audiograms may be filed as this slide shoivs. u.snig • 
line for the whole chart and the dates at the side to stum t le 
progress of the otologic patient. , , 

This slide shows the audiometer itself. Hearing is niea.surii 
through the most useful part of the hearing scale, that i‘i 
from 128 to 8,192 cycles per second. That doesn’t mean tie 
entire range of human hearing, which would go from 
20,000 cycles. The audiometer should be used in a quiet room, 
in a sound-proof room if possible. A room that registered -0 
and not more than 30 decibels of sound would lie advisable, 
and many offices can be made into such rooms at a small 
e.’cpense. 

This slide shows an instrument that corrc.spond.s to the trial 
frame in ophthalmology. From the niea.suremciits that are 
made with the audiometer, the hearing curve is charted on the 
audiogram, and the defects in that hearing curve, the up and 
down steps or the even slopes of hearing loss can he fitted by 
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this audioscope. By its use the actual variations in sound 
amplification that the audiogram indicates should go into the 
patient’s hearing aid and can be actually tried by the patient, 
just as glasses are tried in the trial frame for the correction 
of visual defects. 

In every audiogram there are four lines, two for air conduc- 
tion, which are generally indicated by unbroken lines, and two 
for bone conduction, which can be indicated by broken lines. 

The individual shown in this slide is quite hard of hearing. 
He would hear by air conduction probably at 4 or 5 feet, but 
his bone conduction, which is an index of the condition of his 
auditory nerve, is way up at the top. He can be fitted splen- 
didly with a bone conduction hearing aid, and his hearing can 
be brought clear up to the top, can be improved from about 
20 feet up to about 4 feet by air conduction. 

This slide represents a so-called middle ear or obstructive 
lesion. There are still four lines there. The bone conduction 
has come down, the air conduction isn’t so bad, but all the 
fines are closer together, and that represents a mixed percep- 
tive chart that is difficult to fit. You can’t tell by looking at 
the, chart definitely whether bone or air should be used, and 
it is not as favorable as the first one. 

Now we have done something about seeing how much cor- 
rection is necessary. We can tell by using the whisper test 
how much improvement a hearing aid gives. We can also 
place the receiver of the audiometer on the transmitter of the 
hearing aid and make an audiogram of the hearing aid. It is 
in these cases that the operation of hearing windows, so widely 
publicized within the last year, has been advised. In no case 
of which I have seen a' record does the improvement after that 
six hour operation equal the improvement with a properly 
fitted hearing aid; and whatever the improvement is, the length 
of time that has elapsed since operation is not sufficient to 
assure that the improvement will be permanent. 

An air conduction loss of 30 or 40 decibels would give hear- 
ing of 4 to 6 feet and would be improvable up to 12 to 16 
feet by an air conduction receiver. 

With the bone conduction, the results are startling. With 
a loss of 10 decibels by bone conduction, which might be 60 
or 70 with air conduction, which might be a hearing distance 
of only 3 or 4 feet, you can get 20 to 30 feet, and so on down. 

The decibel is something that does not submit itself to per- 
centage calculation. For instance, one’s heart beat is estimated 
to be 10 decibels loud. The threshold of pain is said to be 
130. It is estimated that way on the audiogram I showed, 
but 130 doesn’t mean 10 times 13 at all. It means 10 trillion 
times 10, so that the amount of the energy of 10 decibels going 
in here is increased beyond any calculation in percentage. 

This slide shows the multiple parts that arc available for 
hearing aids today. When you see that this transmitter can 
be combined with this receiver, this amplifier with this car tip, 
this balterj- with any of those, you can readily understand that 
many hundreds of hearing aids, each one different from the 
other, can be made. What is the use of so many? It is just 
like cylinders and spheres in glasses. The irregularities of 
hearing loss call for amplification at many certain spots in 
the audiogram and that is accomplished by the use of these 
variously pitched parts together with the use of filament. 

The Committee of Consultants on Audiometers and Hearing 
Aids of the American Medical Association, Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy, is standardizing equipment and methods, so that 
clinical data can be universally interpreted and evaluations of 
function and loss of function accepted, as has been so well 
done in ophthalmology. Courts and compensation boards are 
demanding the same of otolaryngology. 

The first audiometer for general clinical use met Council 
requirements less than three months ago. With the incom- 
parable resources for clinical investigation that .American 
industry provides in its splendid corps of physicians and sur- 
geons, speaking through their Council on Industrial Health of 
the American Medical Association, cooperation between these 
two councils will greatly facilitate, for the benefit of all con- 
ccnied, tlie accurate estimation in hearing loss quickly, accu- 
rately and ju.stly. 


Present Status of Estimating Disability from 
Visual Loss 

Dr. H.tRRy S. Gr.\di.e, Chicago: Central visual acuity lias 
been measured by means of the Snellen chart for a century or 
more, and the results of the Snellen chart are expressed in 
the form of what appears to be an ordinao' fraction. Snellen 
never intended that to be a fraction; he intended that to be 
merely an expression in which the numerator was the distance 
at which the chart should be read and the denominator was 
the distance at which the chart actually was read. In other 
words, a vision of 20/20 means that the standard size chart, 
which should be read at 20 feet, was read at 20, whereas 20/40 
means that at 20 feet the individual could only read that chart 
which should have been read at 40. The expression 20/40 docs 
not mean a loss of SO per cent of visual acuity. The thing you 
are to understand is that this was an c.xpression and not a ratio, 
not a fraction, that led to the confusion. So the committee that 
was appointed by the Section on Ophthalmology of the .Ameri- 
can Afcdical .Association in 1919 had to start practically from 
the ground up. 

In the past, estimations had been made on the loss of visual 
acuity in the injured eye only, based on a percentage of the 
loss of the total eye. In other words, where one state allows 
fifty weeks’ salary for loss of a total eye, the estimations had 
been that, if there was 20/40 vision, 50 per cent of that had 
been lost. 

We started on an entirely different basis. We worked out 
a table which has been widely accepted by the compensation 
boards of the various states and by many large insurance com- 
panies. I thought, for your benefit, we miglit take this table 
to pieces today and analyze it and simplify the explanation. 
The committee started out by estimating how much the effi- 
ciency of the individual was decreased by the resultant loss 
of visual efficiency. We took as the base line from which to 
work complete total disability of the individual ami said that 
complete loss of visual efficiency is equivalent to the total jier- 
manent disability of both eyes and is identical with total 'per- 
manent disability of the individual. Then it simply is a matter 
of determining the visual efficiency, and we for the first time 
took into consideration the efficiency not only of the injured 
eye but of the uninjured eye as well. 

The efficiency of any eye is a question of several factors. 
The first factor is, of course, the central visual efficiency for 
distance. The central visual efficiency for distance is measured 
by the Snellen cliart, that is. the ability to recognize letters 
at an angle of 5 minutes. That is known as 20/20. We 
accepted the Snellen standard of measurement of central visual 
acuity at 20 feet under illumination of not less than 3 or more 
than 10 foot candles. For normal, or 100, 20/20 has been 
universally accepted by ophthalmologists from time immemorial. 

What was the zero line? Total blindness is absolute zero, 
and it was impossible to estimate the exact evaluation of total 
blindness. After experimental work, we found that 20/BOO 
represented the maximum loss that could be measured. In 
other words, if a man could sec at 20 feet only such charac- 
ters as he should be able to recognize at 800 feel, he was 
practically blind. Therefore we accepted 20/800 as a 99,9 i«r 
cent loss in central visual acuity. 

The next factor that had to be considered wa.s the visual 
acuity for near. In the past, they have taken into c<in-'ideration 
only vision for distance. That is all right for a man who is 
working as a common day laborer, but a man who is doing 
fine work, near, may have comparatively u.sefu! distant vision 
but his near vision would be hopelessly destroyed so that his 
efficiency would be lost. That necessitated, on the part of the 
committee, a complete evaluation of vision for near, ami ue 
accepted the standard reading distance of 14 inche- and on that 
basis worked out a similar table, where central si-iird actiits 
for near is also taken into consideration and nuasuied. \\ r 
must take into account also the visual field oi that e>r 1 lie 
average opbthalmologi.st does not have the graduated tfiart foi 
near. Therefore it iKcamc iicccs»ary to derrli.p tin- ihari, 
which was published hi a later i<'ue of Ttii. Jori x.si, 

We liavc here the Snellen nol.ations at 14 iirl;—, lu‘<-fi i.., 
the .American Metlical .As«ociation table and, f rreqe.n.lu'rl;. , 
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in the diopter or metric sx'stem, or on the Jaeger No. 1 system, 
tlie size of the letters, the visual angle, and the percentage of 
visual loss. That figures out exactly as does the visual acuity 
for distance. 

The next factor which must be considered for visual effi- 
ciency for one ej'e is the visual field. There are many dis- 
abling effects that cause a decrease in the visual field, so we 
accepted the standard field, as shown in the perimeter, in which 
the field is plotted in the eight principal meridians. In mea- 
suring visual efficiency of each ej'e, the visual field must be 
taken in the eight principal meridians. The amount of field 
that persists in each meridian is then added together and divided 
by 420, which gives the total visual field efficiency of that e 3 'e 
in percentage. 

So the e.xtent of the field of vision shall be determined by 
the use of the usual perimetric test methods, a white target 
being employed which subtends a 1 degree angle under illumi- 
nation of not less than 3 foot candles, and the result plotted 
on the industrial visual field chart. 

The amount of radial contraction in the eight principal merid- 
ians shall be determined. The sum of these eight, divided 
by 420 (the sum of the eight principal radii of the industrial 
visual field) will give the visual field efficiencj' of one eye in 
percentage. 

There is one more factor that must be taken into considera- 
tion in determining the visual efficiency, namely the motor 
ability of that eye. If one eye is disabled so that it cannot 
move simultaneously with the other, there will result double 
vision. Therefore it is necessary first to measure and then to 
plot out the motor function of each eye. When diplopia is 
present, this shall be plotted on the industrial motor field chart. 
This chart consists of twenty rectangles, representing the motor 
field area of the two eyes in question. If diplopia is present, 
we must test for it at 1 meter with a red light and a candle 
in each one of these twenty areas, and from the results there 
is evaluated a definite loss in motor function according to the 
number of areas in the rectangle in which diplopia exists. In 
other words, if there is no diplopia there is 100 per cent motor 
function, whereas if diplopia exists in all twenty fields there is 
complete loss of motor function. 

Now we have the factors that are concerned in the develop- 
ment of industrial visual efficiency of the e.ve. How shall we 
evaluate? They are not all of equal value. First, we work 
out the central visual acuity efficiency. In doing so we take 
the visual acuity for distance and give to the visual acuity for 
near a twofold value. In other words, near vision is practically 
twice as valuable to the industrial laborer as is distant vision. 
In order thus to attain the central visual acuity efficiencj’, we 
take the value of the central visual acuity for distance, to 
which is added twice the value of the central visual acuity' for 
near, all divided by three. This gives us the central visual 
acuity' efficiency' of the ey'e, taking into consideration the vision 
for distance and the vision for near, and laying weighted value 
on them. 


For the visual efficiency' of the eye we have to multiply' the 
central visual acuity efficiency by the visual field efficiency', the 
muscle function efficiency. In other words, the central vision, 
which is composed of distant vision and near vision, times the 
efficiency of the eye as regards the visual field, times the motor 
efficiency of the eye, gives us the visual efficiency of the eye 
ia question. That is done to both eyes, but here too there is 
a weighted value to be given. Perhaps it can be put down in 
this form. The first calculation is the central visual acuity 
for distance plus hvo times the central visual acuity for near, 
which gives the visual acuity efficiency of one eye. Then the 
visual acuitv efficienev times the muscle function, times the 
visual field 'efficienev, gives the result of the visual efficicncy 
ot one eve The injured eye may be the better eye of the two. 
Conscquintlv we do not speak of the injured eye or the unin- 
jured eye but we speak of the more efficient eye and the less 

efficient eye. _ 

To obtain the visual efficiency of the individual la-je the 
visual efficienev of tlie less efficient eye, no matter whether it 
is the injured or the uninjured eye. and add to that three times 
the visual efficiency of the more efficient eye, and that diyded 
bv four gives the visual efficiency of the individual. If «e 


have visual efficiency of the individual in terms of percentage, 
subtracting that from 100 per cent gives us the amount of loss 
of efficiency of the individual, basing that on the complete dis- 
ability of the person as a whole. All through the pamphlet 
are given various illustrations to show how it works out. 

On page 10 is the authorization. This report, as published 
by the Committee on Compensation and adopted by the Section 
on Ophthalmology, was adopted by the House of Delegates 
in 1925. It then became the official report of the American 
Medical Association on the estimation of appraisal of loss of 
visual efficiency subsequent to injury'. 

Let me call attention to paragraph 2, page 4, probably the 
most troublesome aspect. If a man has a traumatic cataract, 
that cataract is either absorbed or operated on, and there results 
W'ith the proper correcting glass 100 per cent central visual 
acuity for distance and for near, to what is that man entitled? 
It is impossible for him to wear the glass over the affected eye 
and use that eye and the uninjured ey'e simultaneously because 
of the size and image of the two ey'es. Is he entitled to com- 
pensation for the loss of an eye because he cannot use the 
two ey'es simultaneously? On the other hand, if the other eye 
ivas injured he still would have the perfect eye to fall back 
on. Therefore the committee decided that, if there is a greater 
difference than 4 diopters of spherical correction between the 
two eyes, the best vision that can be obtained with not more 
than 4 diopters difference in glasses shall be that which is used. 
It works out practically' that if the uninjured eye is normal 
and the injured eye necessitates glasses for correction, the 
individual obtains about 75 per cent of the compensation that 
w'ill be awarded for the complete loss of an eye. Probably 
that is the fairest plan that could be made. 

There are certain types of ocular disturbances which arc 
bey'ond possible estimation: disturbances of light and dark, 
various deformities of the lid resulting from scar tissue, muscle 
disturbances that are not included under diplopia, and things 
of that sort which have been worked out, each one on its own 
basis. There can be no mathematical appraisal of such losses. 
One should not be in too big a hurry to estimate a visual loss. 
We believe that at least four months should elapse from the 
time of injury before the examination is concluded on which the 
appraisal is to be based. We also recognize that in the course 
of time certain improvements w'ill occur, but it is iiiipossible 
to drag the time out too long. Therefore twelve months is 
the maximum time that should be allowed to elapse before the 
e.xamination is made. 

This is an e.xtrcmely simple table, which merely requires a 
little understanding of the analysis. If you figure again the 
analysis that is based on each eye individually, realizing that 
the analysis of each eye is based merely' on visual acuity for 
distance, visual acuity for near, visual field and motor function 
and put them into the formula in which the weighted values 
occur, you will have no difficulty' in estimating the percentage 
of complete disability of the individual that may re.sult from 
injury to one or to both ey-es. 

Presentation of Dr. Ludwig Teleky 
Dr. Ludwig Teleky, lately of Vienna, was iiilroduccd by 
Dr. Robert T. Legge, of Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Ludwig Telekv, lately of Afienna: I am happy to be «' 
this beautiful country, and not only that I can be here but licit 
I can work here. It is very odd for me to iv ork in a country 
which has so many scientists in my' field and who have done so 
much good work. So I came here to learn and to see the 
work which has been done by your scientists. 

Are Uniform Standards of Evaluation Practicable? 

Dr. Eari. D. McBride, Oklahoma City : The physician called 
on to assist in the cause of justice by rendering expert tcsH' 
mony is of value to the side of the case employing liis services 
or else he is not called to testify. The testifying physician 
must conduct himself according to the rules of the court. He 
cannot elect to relate and c.xplafn his observations and opinions 
in his own manner. Questions arc cleverly designed to elicit 
desirable answers. The clinical data arc twisted to meet a 
given situation. Sdenlific deductions are discredited by .‘ly 
inference. Facts arc distorted to meet a theory of the ca-e. 
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Hypothetical questions are propounded to fortify or impeach 
evidence. The scientific background of the medically trained 
mind does not conform well to the legal methods of arriving 
at conclusions of fact. Proof of reality in the development of 
scientific facts is accomplished through systematic research. 
Facts to be prov'ed are based on a chain of reasoning directed 
by facts already established. The scientific minded physician 
dislikes decisions inv'olving a monetary issue and recoils from 
any action which may trespass on the scientific spirit. 

In view of this situation I should say that uniiorm standards 
of evaluating disability are practicable but certain adjustments 
will be necessary before they can be suitable for recognition 
by either the courts or the medical profession : 

First, the judiciary must remedy the system which permits 
inconsistencies due to partiality in the scientific presentations 
of medical experts. 

Second, the medical schools must improve the curriculum of 
medicolegal instruction to train the student how to meet judicial 
inquiries with the same degree of confidence expected of him in 
diagirosing disease or in consulting with others of his own 
profession. 

Two adjustments which would be beneficial on the part of 
the judiciary are; 

1. Doctors called as medical witnesses on opposite sides of 
the case should be permitted to consult and to compare and 
present their observations and diagnostic opinions with the 
same degree of serious, scientific intent as is expected of them 
in the practice of medicine. 

2. Prestige of a specialist should be acknowledged by the 
court as rated by medical bodies and boards established for the 
purpose of standardization. The qualifications admitted only 
by the doctor as he takes the stand should not be relied on. 

The medical profession could make the following adjustments: 

1. Medical bodies governing actions of their individual con- 
stituents could adopt standard rules and regulations covering 
qualifying standards and professional behavior of the doctor in 
court. 

2. Medical associations of national scope might prepare and 
adopt certain fundamental principles of medical standards in 
evaluation of personal injury and permanent disability. 

When such adjustments are accomplished, standards for 
evaluating disability will be not only practicable but authorita- 
tive. There wilt be more confidence in the testimony of 
medical experts. 

The problem of setting up such standards is a pressing issue. 
Arbitrary ratings and pension payments have been set up by 
law that seem to meet the need in a number of situations ; 
however, it will never be possible through medical analysis to 
tabulate or grade equitable evaluations of permanent disability 
by dogmatic scale. As doctors we cannot tabulate percentages 
of dis.ability common to all forms of physical alterations of the 
body and c.vpect to establish an adequate schedule that will 
meet individual circumstances of working capacity. For years 
I have attempted to point out that the medical e.xaminer should 
confine himself to his field of knowledge and e.xperieiicc when 
determining percentages of disability. This method of arriving 
at a conclusion should be as scientific as that of arriving at a 
diagnosis in human illness. The doctor is actually not com- 
petent to evaluate disability with respect to manual labor or 
specific vocations because he is not trained to know their tech- 
nical requirements. He is competent, however, to determine the 
c.vtenf of loss of use of a part of a man’s body as compared 
with the normal. Therefore, as a basis of procedure in evaluat- 
ing permanent disability I have recommended that we rely on 
the determination of the extent of function of the body or parts 
of the body as they arc affected by disability. Such a deter- 
inination falls conclusively within the field of medical practice. 
Function, or the ability to perform useful activity, is one standard 
unit of measurement which can be used authoritatively by the 
nicdical c.xpcrt in his disability appraisal and the court may then 
arbitrate loss of earning capacity and adjust monetary awards. 

A practicable formula is established by integrating function 
into seven component factors, each of which is given a per- 
centage talue in its relation to 100 per cent. These factors 
and their relative percentages of value arc designated as 


follows: (1) quickness of action, 10 per cent; (2) coordination 
of movement, 20 per cent; (3) strength, 20 per cent; (4) 
security, 10 per cent; (5) endurance, 20 per cent; (6) safety 
as a workman, 10 per cent; (7) prestige of nonnal physique. 
10 per cent. Much more could be said on this subject, which 
would require a volume to contain the technical details con- 
tributing to the successful use of the formula presented. Uni- 
form standards of evaluation of disability are practical. The 
true medical status of disability is not under the prevailing 
system. 

The Evaluation of Disability Following 
Industrial Accidents 

Dr. Hexry H. Kessler, Newark, N. J.; The extent of 
bodily injury has been used in arriving at an evaluation of 
reduced earning ability. Theoretically this method is funda- 
mentally incorrect, for it is not the lesion that is to be indem- 
nified but the effects of that lesion on the earning capacity of 
the injured person. A similar lesion in different individuals 
may not have the same effect. Age, se.x, occupation, social 
condition, economic stress and opportunity for employment 
may have an important bearing on the ultimate loss in eaniing.s 
of an injured workman. 

There is no system of pathology through which the capacity 
to work can be clearly determined. Nevertheless society has 
forced the phi-sician to derive a social judgment from pathologj’. 
A man lame in two legs may be fully capable of work, while 
a neurotic person may be complctclj' incapacitated. This pro- 
duces an inconsistency and conflict that is frequently found 
between the patholog}' of defect and the economy of working 
capacit}'. While lead poisoning and spondylitis arc medical 
illnesses, incapacity to work is a social illness. 

It may be readily seen why there is so much discrciiancy in 
the estimates made by several physicians in the same case. 
This is not the result of lack of honesty in the e.xamining 
physicians as much as the lack of a common ground on which 
to meet, ifoorhead, in rating permanent disability after frac- 
tures, suggested that three factors be taken into account : the 
anatomic result, the functional result and the cosmetic defect. 
McBride has suggested the use of seven psychophysical traits 
as arbitrary criteria for estimating disability. Since the range 
of human capacities is limitless it would be f.allacions to select 
these traits to the exclusion of others. The method of ascribing 
fixed values to each factor and the method of determining each 
value is left to the opinion of the examiner. No attemiit is 
made to measure actually the degree of impairiiient of the 
individual trait. 

I have recommended the use of function ns a criterion for 
the evaluation of permanent disabilit}-. I have defined function 
as it applies to the extremities, as motion of the joints. )iowcr 
of the muscles and coordination and control from the brain 
through the peripheral nerves. I have further described a 
detailed technic for the actual measurement of these qualitative 
components of physiologic function. 

General tests of bodily function or efficiency have been Used 
by many. The pulse rate and blood pressure are taken before 
and after exercise and compared with arbitrary normals; in 
addition, specific functional tests have been developed for the 
extremities and for vital organs. All these tests, however, are 
false; first, because they do not ewiluatc the total body but 
select and abstract only a small part of it; second, bccativc of 
the mechanical fallacy. 

Physicians, as well as laymen, frequently commit the error 
of undervaluing the individual’s capacity to uork. It is often 
assumed that a physical defect causes limitation of functional 
activity and hence limitation of industrial iiscftilnc's 7 hr. 
line of reasoning is frequently invalid. W'bilc it mint be con- 
ceded that the disability may limit the mirnber of opjjorlnnitii- 
open to the di,sabled jirson, it i- far from correct to assume 
that a phvsical disabib'ti- always means incaiiacits to t\ork 
Regardless’ of the yardstick used, the judgment is apt to be 
erroneous. This is’duc to tlie ever iircsent lorclnc rom[»m-ot 
and to the presence of tlie s.afctj- factor 

The case histories of 4,404 mru uitli i-erman'iil orl):'.[wd;r 
disabilities, covering a i>eriod oi iliinrcu wa!-. v.etc c 'am- 
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ineci by Anderson, and the actual jobs they had held for that 
period of time were listed. The data indicated that among 
10,176 jobs held bj' these men there were 635 different types 
of work, representing 70 per cent of the 557 occupations and 
occupational groups listed in the United States census of 1930. 
These figures give striking evidence of the versatility of these 
handicapped men. How do these physically disabled persons 
manage to make their physiologic adjustments? How do they 
accommodate themselves to the unusual demands made by 
disease or by congenital or acquired defects? The answer will 
depend on the presence of human safety factors and personality 
adjustment. 

A person can get along with one third of a kidney or one 
fourth of a liver, withovit a stomach, without a large intestine, 
with one tenth of the pancreas, with one third, of the thyroid, 
with one fourth of the parathyroid, with one tenth of an 
adrenal, with one tenth of an ovary, with one half of the total 
volume of blood and with 20 per cent hemoglobin. There is 
also a factor of safety in the ability to substitute one food- 
stuff for another. 

Personality maladjustment plays an even more important role 
in the causation of incapacity to work than the physical 
deformity. It may be so great as to suppress the individual 
completely. 

We are faced with this practical problem of assisting the 
industrial commission in the rating of permanent disability. 
The problem can be solved in two ways: A method which I 
rel)’ on is the use of an actual work demonstration on the part 
of the patient. This method was carried out through the use 
of a curative workshop consisting of a complete woodwork 
and paint shop and all the tools used in carpentry and cabinet 
making with the exception of automatic machinery. There is 
a weaving department with two looms, where rugs and other 
articles are woven, and a fairly complete print shop, with 
type cases, press and other equipment. Here the injured 
person or the convalescent is gradually adjusted back to employ- 
ment conditions without overta.xing his physical resources. Here 
the man with lowered morale and lost confidence has an oppor- 
tunity to establish himself under favorable and sympathetic 
auspices yet with a mild discipline that develops his morale. 
The work shop has been in operation fourteen years and it has 
demonstrated its value as a therapeutic agency by rehabilitating 
badly disabled persons in difficult cases and by serving as a 
laboratory for determining work capacity and employability. 

On the basis of an actual demonstration of work the patients 
arc arbitrarily divided into three groups : those who arc non- 
productive, those who show a fair productiveness and those who 
are very productive. Arbitrary estimates of disability are 
allotted as follows : 60 to 100 per cent for the nonproductive 
group, 33 to 50 per cent for those showing fair productiveness 
and 0 to 10 per cent for the very productive group. The second 
method is the adoption of schedules or principles of evaluations 
proposed by representative medical bodies. The work of the 
Section on Ophthalmology of the American Medical Association 
is an e.xccllent example of such a contribution. The suggestions 
of the Council on Physical Therapy with respect to audiometer 
tests of hearing defects is a further illustration. In European 
compensation practice, schedules and methods of evaluation sub- 
mitted by private physicians not associated with the official 
administrative agency are frequently given official approval and 
arc utilized in making determination. The tables of Liniger 
and Molincus in Germany and those of Sachet, imbert, Forgue 
and Jeanbrau are c.xamplcs of this procedure. 

inscussiox ox msAniUTv evaluatiox 

Dr. M'. P. Wiihrrv, Omaha: I am here only as an observer, 
representing one of the larger special societies, but in that 
capacity I do appreciate the necessity for what Dr. Kessler 
called dictatorial standards. I admit that variables must always 
enter into a medical evaluation of a defect. It is the medical 
man who must estimate the i-ariables. However, when com- 
pensation and disability are discussed in terms of dollars, there 
are other professions that ask assistance along mathematical 
lines more or less, and medicine must adjust itself to setting up 
base lines, a common ground, whether it is a matter of hearing. 


vision or functional defects of workable parts of the human body. 
From that basis we perhaps shall have more of an acceptance 
in court in compensation adjustments than if everything is left 
to the whims of a medical mind. One thing that has been said 
against medicine is that six expert witnesses in hearing defect 
cases will none of them agree. ■ I think it is the expression of 
many lawyers that a medical witness is used for the effect on 
the jury rather than for the acceptable factual data. That is a 
travesty on medicine. One of the objectives of the specialty 
which r represent is not to put matters on the basis of an exact 
science, because when anything becomes an e.xact science it 
ceases to be a science ; but I also feel that with a coimiion base 
line medicine will have a better acceptance. Much of this eco- 
nomic pressure has been brought on medicine because of the 
high cost of poor medicine, not the high cost of good medicine, 
and I can’t help but feel that in the evaluation of defect problems 
poor judgment can sometimes be put in the same category with 
poor medicine. 

Question : I should like to ask Dr. Hayden what type of 
intensity of noise he regards as damaging do workmen's cars, 
and the best type of protection to afford him against such 
damage. 

Dr. Austin Hayden, Chicago: That depends on the con- 
stancy of the noise and on sudden or temporary increases of 
noise, as, for instance, in a plant where explosives arc used to 
blow food out of reservoirs. We made some studies and found 
that the workers in a plant of that sort had a very considerable 
loss of hearing in the upper tone scale. Prevention means many 
things that many workers don’t like to do. If they use phiRS 
of cotton or wool or other material in the external auditory 
canal, the jar through the bones of the skull may be a factor 
even though the canal is closed. The changes begin, both in 
war and in such occupations as I have mentioned, in the upper 
tone scale. Not enough work has been done yet to determine 
whether that can be prevented or not. The same Js true of 
boilermakers’ disease and may be true of caisson workers. .-I 
suggestion has been made that perhaps the best individual to 
put into a noisy occupation is one who is hereditarily disposed 
to chronic loss of hearing. That is to say, if he has a strong 
history of Otosclerosis, maybe he is the fellow that ought to go 
into that work because bis ears are going to get bad anyway. 
That has been proposed by the United States Public Health 
Service, and it has some merit. 

Dr. Earl D. McBride, Oklahoma City: The point I "'as 
making in my paper is that if we have a formula, something to 
go by after we have done all of our e.xamination, after we baic 
used our measuring apparatus and made our tests, as Dr. Kessler 
suggests, we can analyze the results according to that formula. 

I have tried it with several different individuals, when we had 
a claimant’s attorney, a company attorney, a commissioner an( 
myself, and we weren’t 5 per cent apart when we asked our- 
selves the same questions through that same formula. 
can hit on something that will give us a uniform method o 
reasoning, then I feel we shall not be far wrong when we conic 
into the industrial court with these disabilities. 

Dr. H. H. Kessler, Newark, N. J. ; I think Dr. McBride 
has emphasized the important point, the question of agreement 
on certain bases and formulas. There is one other point am 
that is the notion that so many differences e.xist between nm 
viduals. If you carefully scrutinize the studies that have oe^ 
made with respect to the actual traits in human capacities m a 
individuals that have been carefully measured, you will inn 
those differences not as great as you think them. It is rcniarK- 
ablc, but you will find that rarely docs the efficiency, the pro- 
ductivity or the de.xtcrity of one individual exceed by more than 
twice that of the less efficient individual. I mention that bccaui'C 
so much emphasis has been made on these minor physical defects- 
I think this emphasis is due not so much to a rational, scientific 
appreciation of their importance as to a peculiar emotional factor. 
This emotional factor is tabu. .Actual studies of accident prone- 
ness in handicapped persons have rcvc.alcd that the accident 
pronencss of such an individual is somewhat less than th.nt »t 
the normal group. 
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MEDICAL BILLS IN CONGRESS 
Changes in Status. — S. 6S5 has passed the House, proposing 
to create a Bureau of Water Pollution Control in the United 
States Public Health Service. Before the bill was passed, the 
House accepted an amendment proposed by the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors striking from the bill the 
provisions proposing federal grants-in-aid to assist states, 
municipalities and public bodies to construct treatment works 
to prevent pollution of navigable waters and substituting there- 
for an authorization whereby the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation may make loans to finance the construction of 
treatment works. S. 2284 has passed the Senate and House 
authorizing the President to appoint in the navy 100 acting 
assistant surgeons for temporary service. 

Bills Introduced. — S. 3461, introduced by Senator Slurray, 
Montana, and H. R. 8730, introduced by Representative Keller, 
Illinois, propose to provide for the general welfare by enabling 
the several states to make more adequate provisions for the 
control and prevention of industrial conditions hazardous to 
the health of employees. These bills contemplate that there 
shall be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
the sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, the sum of $2,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1943, the sum of $3,000,000, and thereafter such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. Such 
amounts, it is proposed, will be allotted to such of the several 
states as have submitted plans acceptable to the Secretary of 
Labor. A plan may not be approved by the Secretary of 
Labor unless it provides for its administration by the state labor 
department or other agency charged with the administration of 
the general labor laws of the state or under their supervision; 
provides for compulsoiT reporting by employers to the state 
agency charged with the administration of the plan of all cases 
of disability or death due to any disease caused, accompanied 
or aggravated by e-xposure to conditions of employment hazard- 
ous to health; provides for an industrial hygiene agency to 
develop and appraise methods of controlling industrial condi- 
tions hazardous to the health of workers, and provides that 
the state agency or agencies administering the plan will make 
such reports, in such form and containing such information as 
the Secretary of Labor may from time to time require and 
comply with such provisions as the Secretary of Labor may 
from time to time find necessary to insure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. The Senate bill is pending in the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, the House bill in 
the House Committee on Labor. S. 3435, introduced by Sen- 
ator Reynolds, North Carolina, proposes to provide for domi- 
ciliary care and medical and hospital treatment for former 
members of the military and naval services who arc sulTcring 
with tuberculosis. H. R. 8672, introduced by Representative 
Lcmke, North Dakota, proposes to prohibit the use, sale, pur- 
chase or e-vchange of any seal, stamp or certificate of another 
person, association, organization or company denoting or 
implying equality or superiority in purity, quality, usefulness 
or effectiveness of any drug, food, cosmetic, therapeutic lotion, 
therapeutic device or diagnostic or surgical assists in compari- 
son or competition with other products of like kind, or similar 
nature, unless, such seal, stamp or certificate has been approved 
by the Federal Trade Commission. H. R. 8095, introduced by 
Representative Tolan, California, proposes to proridc grants to 
the states for assistance in the rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons incapacitated for normal cmploj-ment. H. R, 8096, intro- 
duced by Representative Tolan, California, proposes federal 
grants to assist states to provide money payments to needy 
individuals who arc 18 years or more of age and who are 
totally and pennancntly disabled and incapable of self support 
by reason of phyiiical defect or impairment of the body, other 
than the mind. H. R. 8765, introduced by Representative 
Pearson. Tennessee, proposes to provide for free hospitaliza- 
tion and medical attention for .all veterans of the World War 
and the Spanish-.'Vmerican War in government f.acilitics. H. R. 
8794. introduced by Representative Thill. Wisconsin, proposc.s 
to i)cnnil fceicral income tax iiaycrs to deduct amounts actually 


paid during the taxable year for medical, dcnt.al, surgical or 
nursing treatment or hospitalization of the ta.xpayer or his 
spouse or any dependent for whom a credit is allowable. H. R, 
8800, introduced by Representative Tolan, California, proposes 
to amend the Social Security Act so as to provide benefits 
for persons physically disabled to such a degree that they are 
not capable of self support. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Bills Introduced. — H. R. 8670, introduced, by request, b\' 
Representative Bolles, Wisconsin, proposes to establish a Board 
of Funeral Directors and Embalmcrs for the District of Colum- 
bia. H. R. 8692, introduced by Representative Randolph, West 
Virginia, proposes to enact a new podiatry act for the District 
of Columbia. Under the provisions of the bill any person is to 
be regarded as practicing podiatry who furnishes, or advertises 
to furnish, podiatry service or performs or causes to be per- 
formed podiatric operations of any kind, diagnoses, or professes 
to diagnose, prescribes for or treats or professes to treat disease, 
pain, deformity, deficiency, injury or physical condition of human 
feet or adjacent structures. .Among the subjects on which 
applicants are to be examined are pathology, materia medicti, 
surgery, and clinical and orthopedic podiatry. 


STATE MEDICAL LEGISLATION 

Kentucky 

Bills Introduced. — H. 532 proposes to appropriate $150,000 
for the establishment of a state tuberculosis sanatorium in 
Johnson County, to be under the control and supervision of 
the department of welfare. H. 539 proposes a procctlurc 
whereby hospitals may be reimbursed by the state for tlic 
expense of caring for indigent persons injured in motor vHticle 
accidents. 

Bill Introduced. — H. 534, to amend the uniform narcotic 
drug act, proposes to define narcotic drugs so as to include 
cannabis. 

Mississippi 

Bill Introduced. — H. 552 proposes to authorize boards of 
supervisors of the several counties to levy, in addition to the 
levy for indigent sick, a special tax of not exceeding 1 mill 
on all the taxable property of the county, to provide necessary 
medical, dental or other treatment to children up to 16 years 
of age in need of and unable to procure the services and treat- 
ment referred to. 

New York 

Bills Introduced. — S. 1348 proposes that an applicant for a 
license to operate a motor vehicle must be examined by a iihysi- 
cian at least once every three years and be certified to as iihy.si- 
cally fit to drive a motor vehicle. S. 1351 proposes that on the 
trial of any action arising out of acts alleged to have been com- 
mitted by any person arrested for operating a motor vehicle 
while intoxicated, the court may admit evidence of the amount 
of alcohol in the defendam’s blood, the test for which must be 
taken within two hours of the lime of the arrest. Evidence that 
there was at that time 0.05 per cent or less by weight of alcohol 
in the blood is prima facie evidence that the defendant was not 
in an intoxicated condition sufficiently to lessen his dricing 
ability. Evidence as to the presence of from 0.03 per cent to 
0,15 per cent is relevant evidence but is not to be given prima 
facie effect in indiciting the .ability of the driver to operate tlw 
vehicle. Evidence as to 0.15 per cent, or more, is prima facie 
evidence that the defendant was in an intoxicated condition 
sufficienll}' to lessen his driving abilitj-. S. 1.19.’ pro/iost s llw! 
the board of education of a city or school district mainl.ain- 
ing vocational schools must provide health sercicc. for the 
pupils of such schools. The health service is to include the 
necessary personnel to afford adequate physical examination and 
is to include roentgenographing of the chest of impd. S, UW, 
to amend the provisions of the uorkmen's romp-n-alion as-t 
requiring a physician attending an injured v.orl.>r to male 
dc-signatcel progress r<-;>orts, proposi. to require t'e p’no-ian to 
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submit a progress report every two weeks, or at more frequent 
intervals if requested by the industrial commissioner. No claim 
for medical or surgical treatment is to be enforceable unless 
the progress reports are made. S. 1412 and A. 1760, to amend 
the workmen’s compensation act, proposes that an injured 
employee may, when care is required for an injury to the foot, 
select to treat him any podiatrist authorized by the industrial 
commissioner to render podiatry care. S. 1418 and A. 1761, 
to amend the provisions of the medical practice act relating 
to the practice of physiotherapy, proposes that a person who 
has practiced physiotherapy under a license granted prior to 
July 1, 1930, who on submission of proper credentials or by 
satisfactory examination has shown that he has received suffi- 
cient instructions and training, may be granted the right to 
practice physiotherapy without being required to do so under 
the supervision of a duly licensed physician, as the present law 
requires. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
March 16, 1910 

Virginia 

Bills Introduced. — S. 284 proposes to enact a separate chiro- 
practic practice act and to create an independent board of chiro- 
practic examiners to examine and license applicants for licenses 
to practice chiropractic. The bill proposes to define chiropractic 
as “the philosophy, science and art of locating, any method 
preparatory to, and the adjustment of the articulation of the 
spinal column and adjacent bony structure to release the trans- 
mission of nerve energy to all parts of the body to correct 
the cause of disease.” A licentiate is to be authorized to use 
such methods as are taught by chiropractic schools and col- 
leges to further assist nature in establishing the normal trans- 
mission of nerve energy but is not to be entitled to use operative 
surgery, obstetrics, osteopathy nor to administer or prescribe 
any drug or medicine. H. 390 proposes to prohibit the opera- 
tion of a maternity hospital unless licensed so to do by the 
state board of health. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


WINNERS IN THE HYGEIA CONTEST 
The American Medical Association offered $300 in 
cash prizes to the state and county auxiliaries which 
obtained the largest number of subscription credits to 
Hvgeia. The contest covered the period from Oct. 1, 
1939, to Jan. 31, 1940. 

Cash prizes were awarded as follotvs; 


Group 1. Au.xiliaries with a membership of from one to 
thirteen : 


First prize, §3S, to Childress-Collingsworth-Hall counties, 
Texas, Airs. S. H. Townsend, Hygeia chairman, Childress, 
T e.xqs. 

For the second prize, S20, no county qualified. 

For the third prize, ?10, no county qualified. 

Group 2. Auxiliaries with a membership of from fourteen 
to twenty-three: 

First prize, §35, to Baldwin County, Ga., Mrs. H. D. Allen 
Sr., Hygeia chairman, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Second prize, §20, to Chelan County, Wash., Mrs. A. G. 
Young, Hygeia chairman, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Third prize, §10, to Clark County, Wash., Mrs. C. B. Hutt, 
Hygeia chairman, Vancouver, Wash. 

Group 3. Auxiliaries with a membership of from twenty- 
four to forty-two : 

First prize, §35, to Vermilion County, 111., Mrs. G. W. Wal- 
bright, Hygeia chairman, Danville, 111. 

Second prize, §20, to Will-Grundy County, 111., Mrs. D. W. 
Killinger, Hygeia chairman, Joliet, 111. 

Third prize, SIO, to Duval County, Fla., Mrs. Raymond H. 
King, Hygeia chairman, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Group 4. Auxiliaries with a membership of from forty-three 
to 669: 

First prize, §35, to Buchanan County, Mo., Mrs. Charles H. 
Werner, Hygeia chairman, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Second prize, §20, to Lehigh County, Pa., Mrs. Henry D. 
Jordan, Hygeia chairman, Allentown, Pa. 

Third prize, SIO, to Cook County, 111., Mrs. E. M. Egan, 
Hygeia chairman, Chicago. 


State winners : 

First prize. §25, to state of Washington, Mrs. J. B. Robert- 
son Hvgeia chairman, Tacoma, Wash. 

Second prize, $15. to state of Illinois, Mrs. W. J. Wanmnger, 
Hygeia chairman, Chicago. 


Honorable iMention was given to the following 
untv chairmen : 

Kem County, Calif., Mrs. Eric Colby, chairman. Bakersfield. 
Dallas-Guthrie County, Iowa, Mrs. E. J. Butterfield, chair- 


man. Dallas Center. 

Cape Girardeau County, Mo.. Mrs. .A. 
Jackson. 


M. Estes, chairman. 


Jackson County, Mo., Mrs. Ralph Myers, chairman, Kansas 
City. 

LaFayette County, Mo., Mrs. C. T. Ryland, chairman, 
Lexington. 

Lane County, Ore., !Mrs. C. E. Hunt, chairman, Eugene. 
Polk-Yamhill-Marion counties. Ore., Mrs. Burton A. Myers, 
chairman, Salem. 

Fayette County, Pa., Mrs. John B. Hibbs, chairman, 
Uniontown. 

Westmoreland County, Pa., Mrs. J. M. Jfayhew, chairman, 
Greensburg. 

Bowie-Miller County, Texas, Mrs. W. Decker Smith, chair- 
man, Texarkana. 

Salt Lake County, Utah, Mrs. Byron Rees, chairman. Salt 
Lake City. 

Cowlitz County, Wash., Mrs. P. H. Henderson, chairman, 
Longview. 

King County, Wash., Mrs. Hale Haven, chairman, Seattle. 
Portage County, Wis., Mrs. Maurice G. Rice, chairman, 
Stevens Point. 

Racine County, Wis., !Mrs. F. B. Marek, chairman, Racine 
Sheboygan County, Wis., Mrs. A. J. Brickbauer, chairman, 
Plymouth. 

Other counties that have reached or gone over their 
quota w'ere : 

Prairie County, Ark.; Arapahoe County, Colo. ; Mesa County, 
Colo.; Bulloch-Evans-Chandlcr County, Ga. ; Tift County, Ga. ; 
Adams County, 111. ; St. Joseph County, Ind. ; Dubuque County, 
Iowa ; Cloud Count}', Kan. ; Labette County, Kan. ; Breathitt 
County, Ky. ; Iberville Parish, La.; Washington Parish, La.; 
Washington County, Minn.; Alcorn County, Miss.; Omalia- 
Douglas County, Neb. ; Cayuga County, N. Y. ; Pottawatomie 
County, Okla. ; Benton County, Ore. ; Berks County, Pa- > 
Bucks County, Pa. ; Huntingdon County, Pa. ; Lebanon Count) , 
Pa.; Mifflin County, Pa.; Laurens County, S. C. ; Hunt- 
Rockwall-Raines County, Te.xas; Kaufman County, Te.vas, 
Weber County, Utah; Kitsap County, Wash.; Pierce Count), 
Wash.; Snohomish County, Wash.; Walla Walla Count), 
Wash. ; Whatcom County, Wash. ; Kanawha County, W. Va. , 
Raleigh County, W. Va. ; Rock County, Wis. ; Washington- 
Ozaukee County, Wis. 

The final result in this year's contest waS'8,371 stib- 
scriptions, as against 6,242 received in the contest last 
year. The contest last year covered only the two months 
December 1938 and January 1939. 

To the Hj'geia chairmen, officers and members of the 
various county and state woman’s auxiliaries who have 
assisted in making this contest a success, Mrs. Eben J- 
Carey, National Hygeia chairman, and the circulation 
manager of Hygeia express appreciation. 
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“Diagnosis of Gonorrhea’’ ; Eugene V. Bramlett, “Leukor- 
rhea”; James R. Simms Jr., “Conservative Treatment of Pelvic 
Inflammatory Disease” ; Wilbur F. Potter, Ph.D., “Cardiac 
Physiology;” and Robert P. Walton, Ph.D., “Pharmacology of 
Cardiac Drugs.” 

Personal. — Drs. W. H. Banks, Philadelphia, and Samuel 
E. Eason, New Albany, were recently appointed members of 

the state board of health for five year terms. Dr. Byron O. 

Garner, Greenwood, of the Adams County Health Department, 
has been appointed temporary health officer in LeFlore County, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Levi A. Barnett, 

Greenwood. Dr. Isaac C. Farmer, formerly of Mendenhall, 

has been selected to be health officer of the newly formed 
health unit in Tate County with headquarters in Senatobia. 

Dr. Francis S. Dixon has been appointed superintendent 

of the Natchez Charity Hospital in Natchez, succeeding Dr. 
Louis itf. jMagee, resigned. 


OHIO 

University News.— Dr. Leonard G. Rowntree, Philadelphia, 
will deliver the Roger Morris Memorial Lecture for 1940 at the 
University of Cincinnati College of Aledicine, March 25. Dr. 
Rowntree’s subject will be “The Suprarenal Gland and Its 
Diseases.” 

Personal. — Dr. Claude V. Davis, Pennsville, has been 
appointed a member of the state medical board to succeed the 

late Dr. Lee Humphrey, Malta. Dr. Benjamin W. Dudley 

Keever, Centerville, was honored by the Montgomery County 
Medical Society at a meeting in Dayton, January 15, on his 
completion of fifty-five years of practice. The society gave 

him a fountain pen and pencil set. Dr. Howard Dittrich, 

Cleveland, has been appointed editor of Current Researches in 
Anesthesia and Analgesia, succeeding the late Dr. Francis 
Hoeffer McMechan, Rocky River. 


NEW JERSEY 

Society News. — Dr. William Wayne Babcock, Philadelphia, 
addressed the Essex County Medical Society, Newark, March 

14, on “Surgical Considerations in Intestinal Obstruction.” 

Dr. Horace J. Williams, Philadelphia, addressed the Camden 
Coiiiity !Medical Society, Camden, March 5, on “Otitis Media 

and Mastoiditis.’i Dr. Leon Herman, Philadelphia, will 

address the Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, 
Newark, March 21, on “Urogenital Tuberculosis." Dr. Alfred 
W. Adson, Rochester, Minn., presented a paper before the sec- 
tion on medicine and pediatrics, March 12, on “Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Recurring Sciatica.” 


NEW YORK 

State Society Moves. — Offices of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, which have been in the building of 
the New York Academy of Medicine since 1926, have been 
moved to an entire floor in the Research Institute Building, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Physician Leaves Fund for New Building. — Dr. Dewitt 
H. Sherman, for many years professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Buffalo School of Medicine, left a bequest of 
about $225,000 to the university for a new medical building, 
according to the Nezv York State Journal of Medicine. In 
addition, Mrs. Sherman has made a gift of $200,000 for the 
fund. Dr. Sherman died February 1. 

Buffalo Clinical Day. — The University of Buffalo School 
of Aledicine will sponsor the Sixth Annual Clinical Day, April 
20, with the following guest speakers : 

Dr. Newton D. Smith, Rochester, Minn., The General Practitioner's 
Anorectal Problems. 

Dr. James G. Carr, Chicago. Obscure Fever. 

Dr. Albert M. Snell, Rochester, 3Iinn,, Some Problems Presented by 
the Jaundiced Patient, 

Dr. Henry M. Thomas Jr., Baltimore, Hypertension; The Modem 
Conception of Its Causes and the Results of Medical and Surgical 
Treatment. 

Dr. Temple S. Fay, Philadelphia, Observations on Human Refrigeration. 


New York City 


Sixth Harvey Lecture. — Rene J. Dubos, Ph.D., associate 
member. Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, will deliver 
the sixth Harvey Society Lecture of the current series at the 
New York Academy of Medicine, March 21. His subject will 
be “Utilization of Selective Alicrobial Agents in the Study of 
Biological Problems.” 

In Memory of Dr. Farrand. — A memorial- meeting in 
honor of the late Dr. Livingston Farrand was held at the 
New York Academy of Medicine on January 30 under the 
auspices of various organizations with which Dr. Farrand was 
associated. The speakers were: 

Clmrles F. tV. McClure. Sc.D., Princelon, N. J., representing the class 
of ISSS at Princeton University, of which Dr. Farrand was a member. 

Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Philadelphia, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 


ciation. 

Homer Folks, 

^ ElTot’ Wadsworth, LL.D., Boston, the American Red Cross. 

Albert R. Mann, LL.D., Cornell University 
Dr Tames Ewine, Cornell University Medical College. 

Albert G. Milbank of the Milbank Memorial Fund, whose address was 
read bv Dr. Frank G. Boudreau. i.' t- c 

Dr. 'Thomas Parran, Washington. D. C., the U. a. 

^'ni^Simen Fle.vner. the Public Health Counen of the State of New 

Ba'rklic Henry, the New York Hospital. ■ 

Geerpe E. Vincent, Ph.D., the Rockefeller Foundation. 


LL.D., the Rockefeller Tuberculosis Commission 


Public Health 


OREGON 

New Health Officers. — Dr. Frederick T. Burke, Timber, 
has been appointed health officer of Washington County, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Richard N. Sherwin, Hillsboro, who resigned 

Dr. Charles J. Hedlund, formerly of Atwater, Minn., has been 
appointed health officer of a new health unit in Baker County. 

Personal. — Dr. John E. Weeks, Portland, has been appointed 
honorary professor of ophthalmology at the University of 
Oregon Medical School, Portland. Dr. Weeks, now 86 years 
old, was for many years professor of ophthalmology at Uni- 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, and 
has been professor emeritus since 1920. He was chairman of 
the Section on Ophthalmology of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1902 and president of the American Ophthalmological 
Society in 1923. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Hospital News. — A new $600,000 children’s preventorium 
was placed in operation recently at the Pennsylvania State 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at South Mountain in Franklin 
County. The building will accommodate 340 children; 215 
were moved into it from the old buildings. 

Medical Service Plan Approved. — The house of delegates 
of the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania at a spe- 
cial meeting in Harrisburg, February 28, voted to establish a 
low cost medical service plan for wage earners in lower 
income brackets. Tlie plan would be put in operation first in 
the fifth councilor district, including Dauphin, Cumberland, 
Lebanon, York, Adams, Lancaster, Franklin, Fulton and Perry 
counties. Rates, as reported in a neivspaper account, will be 
$2.50 a month for a single member, $2 additional for his wife, 
$1.50 additional for one child and $1 for each additional child. 

Society News. — Dr. Julius M. Rogoff, Pittsburgh, addressed 
the annual combined dinner meeting of the Valley Medical 
Society and the McKeesport Academy of Afedicine, February 

26, on “Endocrinology: Its Present Status.” Dr. Wilham 

A. Marsh, Afount Pleasant, among others, addressed the West- 
moreland County Medical Society, Alarch 5, at the Afountam 
View Hotel near Greensburg on “Treatment of Hip Joint 

Fracture in the Aged.” Dr. Tom Outland, Elizabcthffiwn, 

addressed the Dauphin County Aledical Society, Harrisburg, 
March 5, on “Treatment of Compressed Fracture of the Spine. 
^Dr. Joseph C. Yaskin, Philadelphia, addressed the Harris- 
burg Academy of Afedicine, February 20, on “Painful Con- 
ditions Related to the Peripheral Nerves and Their Roots. 

Philadelphia 

Meeting on Cancer. — The Philadelphia County Mcdica 
Society devoted its meeting, Afarch 13, to a program on cancer. 
The speakers were William XJ. Gardner, Ph.D., New Haven, 
Conn., on "Relation of Hormones to Cancer"; Drs. Edmun 
P. Halley, Decatur, 111., “Preoperative Irradiation in Breast 
Carcinoma with Alicroscopic Studies”; Catharine Afarfarlane, 
“.An Experiment in Cancer Control,” and Stanley P. Reimann. 
progress report from the division of cancer control, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health. 

Society News. — Dr. Oscar V. Batson addressed the Phila- 
delphia Laryngological Society, Afarch 5, on “The Circulation 
of the Head, Especially Venous, with Reference to Osteomye- 
litis, Brain Abscess and Alalignant Alctastasis.” Dr. Alvin 

F. Cobum, New A'ork, addressed the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, March 6, on “Faulty Handling of Streptococcus 
Hacmoiyticus in Relation to the Developniciit of the Rheumatic 

Lesion.” Speakers at a meeting of the Obstetrical Society 

of Philadelphia, March 7, were Drs. Nowlin F. Paxson on 
“Oironic Ncphriti.s and Pregnancy," and Franklin L. Payne 
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each afternoon just before the general sessions. The annual 
banquet will be Thursday evening, with Dr. Howard T. Kars- 
ner, Cleveland, as toastmaster and Mr. Grove Patterson, editor 
of the Toledo Blade, as the speaker. 

Bequests and Donations. — The following bequests and 
donations have recently been announced : 

Qiildrcn’s Memorial Hospital, Cliicaso, $25,000 by the will of Mrs. 
Della Ross Stack. 

International Cancer Research Foundation, Philadelphia, $100,000 (with 
the e.-cception of a few minor bequests) from the will of the late Mrs. 
Gertrude Wellington as a memorial to her husband, who died of cancer. 

University of Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, $15,000 to endow 
a free room and a free bed. 

Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia, $2,000 by the will of the late Bernard 
Selig. 

St. Christopher’s Hospital for Children, Philadelphia, $3,000 by the will 
of the late Elijah Hallett. 

Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, $5,000 from the estate of William H. 
Aorris after the remarriage or death of his widow, and $10,000 for main- 
tenance of two beds by the will of the late Julia Preuss. 

Quakertown Hospital, Quakertown, Pa., $10,000 from the estate of 
Miss Emma Roeder and $2,500 from the estate of a Jliss Sterner. 

Presbyterian and Lankenau hospitals, Philadelphia, will share approxi- 
mately $8,500 from the estate of Aliss Minerva Booth, following a settle- 
ment in the Orphans’ Court. 


Government Services 


Army Experience for Physicians 
Physicians under 35 years of age who are desirous of obtain- 
ing extended active duty with the army but who do not hold 
reserve commissions are being offered appointments in the 
Medical Corps Reserve in the grade of first lieutenant, in order 
to permit them to be placed on such duty. Captains and 
lieutenants are at present being offered e-xcellent assignments 
throughout continental United States, and it is hoped that 
authbrity will be granted to permit some officers to go to Hawaii 
and Panama. In addition to having a new and busy experi- 
ence in the practice of medicine, the average officer finds the 
pay and allowances attractive. The pay and allowances for a 
married first lieutenant amount to approximately §263 a month ; 
for a single first lieutenant to approximately §225 a month; 
for a married captain to appro.ximately $316 a month, and for 
a single captain to approximately §278 a month. In most cases 
the pay and allowances would apply, as government quarters 
are not usually available for officers on e.xtended active duty. 
In the few instances in which government quarters are avail- 
able, the amounts would be §40, §60, §60 and §80 less per 
month respectively. In addition, the officer is reimbursed for 
mileage traveled from his home to his station, and on comple- 
tion of his tour of duty he is reimbursed similarly for the 
travel to his home. 


Application for one year of active duty, or for appointment 
in the Alcdical Corps Reserve with a view to obtaining one 
year of active duty with the army, should be requested at once 
by a letter addressed to the commanding general of the corps 
area wherein the physician permanently resides. In addition, 
tlie application should contain concise information regarding 
])ermanent address, temporary address, number of dependents, 
earliest date available for active duty, and the fact that intern- 
ship has been (or will be) completed; it should be accompanied 
by a report of physical examination recorded on the army 
form fV. D. A. G. O. 63, which may he obtained from any 
army station. From the group of reserve officers placed on 
extended active duty since August 1939, more than 25 per cent 
of those within the age requirements of 32 years of age or less 
for commission in the regular army iMedical Corps found mili- 
tary service sufficiently to their liking to cause them to take 
entrance examinations for the regular army. Corps areas and 
their headquarters are as follows; 

First Corps Area (JIainc, Xew Hampshire, t’ermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut), Army Base, Boston, 9. 

Second Corps Area (Rew York, New Jersey. Delaware), Governors 

^ Third^ Corps” Area (Pennsylvania, Man jand, Virginia, District of 
Columbia) Post Office and Court House, Baltimore. 

Fmirtb Corps Area (-North Carolina. South Carolina. Georma. Flpnda. 
Alabam.a, Tennessee. Jlississippi. Louisnana). Post Office Building, Atlanta, 

^■pifth Corps Area (Ohio. West Virginia, Indiana. KentuckT), Fort 

"s^ix,h"A%a° aninois. Michigan. Wisconsin). Post Office Building. 

"^’^Tv^enth Corps Area (^'----riakmaT'vew fS bSSuI'’ 
^'STbtb Comri-fae;xa®s!^q^^ Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona). 

Fort Sam Houstem. Idaho. Montana. Wyoming, 

U.S?'L^^rdr C^li“m'S)”'^PrSi f/f^’F^r^Jcis'co. San Franci-c. 
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LONDON 

(From Our Regular Correspoudeut) 

Feb. 10, 1940. 

The Medical Profession and the War 
A Central Medical War Committee, representing all branches 
of the medical profession, has been set up under government 
plans. To this committee the government refers all questions 
regarding the supply of medical personnel arising out of the 
war. It satisfies the demands for this personnel both for the 
civil population and for central and local government authorities. 
In every area of the country there is a local medical war com- 
mittee through which the central committee operates. The local 
committees will be reelected next March and thereafter annually. 
Before allocating a practitioner for national service, the central 
committee consults the local committee of the area in which 
the practitioner resides. The demand is distributed in the form 
of quotas among the local committees, regard being paid to sucli 
local factors as density of population arid proportion of prac- 
titioners in the area. The local committee satisfies the quota 
in such a way as will secure the least interference with local 
medical services and the greatest possible regard to the wishes 
of the individual practitioner. Similarly, demands for specialist 
personnel are received from the services in numerical form for 
surgeons, anesthetists, dermatologists, venereologists, psycholo- 
gists, radiologists and so on. The central committee satisfies 
itself as to the specialist qualifications and e.\perience of the 
individuals before recommending them for appointment. But in 
the case of London practitioners a committee of the royal col- 
leges, known as the Committee of Reference, has the responsi- 
bility of approval. 

At present no practitioner can be allocated to the services 
without his consent. This arrangement w’ill continue as long as 
the whole medical profession is included in "the reserved occu- 
pations.” But conscription may be applied to the medical pro- 
fession. If and when this occurs, it is anticipated that the sarne 
central and local arrangements will continue and regard be paid 
to the wishes of practitioners, though the needs of the country 
must be paramount. Heavy demands for medical personnel for 
general duty with the forces are now being received. The 
scheme of the British Medical Association for the protection o 
practitioners for whole time war service is in general operation. 

The Medical Uses of Radium 
The Medical Research Council has published a suinniar) of 
the research work done with radium or radon during 1938 at 
more than twenty hospitals and other institutions, most of vvhici 
hold radium on loan from the council. The discovery of neutron 
in 1932 and of artificial radioactivity in 1934 aroused 
interest. But the prediction that artificial radioactive ho les 
would replace radium is not j’et in sight of fulfilment. One o 
tlie council’s staff, Dr. F. G. Spear, joined in a biologic rcswrci 
on neutron action from October 1938 to March 1939 witli ro . 
John H. Lawrence in California, where the first cyclotron vas 
installed. As a result of his report facilities are to be prow e^ 
in this country for research on neutron irradiation by means oi 
a cyclotron. 

CANCER OF THE BREAST 

At the Marie Curie Hospital, London, removal is advocated 
in operable cases. Cases considered to be on the borderline oi 
operability are given preoperativc roentgen treatment followed 
by remos'al. Either a lethal dose is given, followed by operation 
several months afterward, or a modified .x-ray dose is followed 
by operation in from seven to ten days. Whether suhsequent 
postoperative treatment is given depends on the clinical and 
pathologic appearance. The mode of access is hy two fields 
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one medial and the other lateral, to include the breast and the 
axilla. Inoperable cases are generally treated by x-rays. A 
few have been given interstitial radium or a combination of the 
two. Recurrences are treated mainly by x-rays or teleradium. 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital a histologic investigation of 
the effects of radium, begun in 1932, has been completed. Of 
fifty specimens of breast and axillary contents removed three 
months after radium had been inserted, active-looking carcinoma 
cells were present in ten, degenerate cells in seventeen and no 
residual growth in the remaining twenty-three. There is some 
evidence that gland deposits vary, like the primary growth, in 
their response to radium. Although there were several striking 
cases in which large axillary metastases disappeared, fourteen 
of fifty specimens showed active growth in the glands three 
months after what had been regarded as adequate irradiation. 

CANCER OF THE LARYNX 

The Birmingham General Hospital reports that since 1934 all 
cases of intrinsic cancer of the larynx considered suitable have 
been treated by the fenestration method associated with the 
names of Finzi and Harman and that this has given good results 
in several cases of precancerous conditions of the larynx. This 
operation is considered to have a wider field than laryngofissure. 
It has been extensively applied to neoplasms which have not 
only invaded one cord but have extended round the commissure 
to the other. The technic consists in exposure of the thyroid 
ala and cutting a window subperichondrially in the cartilage so 
as to accommodate from eight to ten needles, each containing 
1 mg. of radium, placed side by side across it. At the original 
operation difficulty was found in getting the skin incision to heal. 
This has been overcome by smearing the site of implantation 
tvith a paste of bismuth subnitrate and iodoform. 

TELERADIUM THERAPY 

The most extensive investigation of teleradium therapy has 
been at the Radium Institute, London. The volume of tissue 
irradiated has comprised the primary growth and its probable 
direction of spread. The direction of the beam is so determined 
that a homogeneous radiation is delivered to the whole of this 
tissue block. To minimize the total amount of radiation 
delivered to the patient’s body, the primary growth is irradiated 
through the glandular regions. A dose of from 5,000 to 8,000 
roentgens has been delivered in forty-two days. When the 
growth is early and localized, complete disappearance can be 
expected. Affected lymphatic glands in close proximity also 
disappear. When the primary growth and the glands are in an 
advanced and inoperable stage, the disease can be made to dis- 
appear in a small proportion of cases and distressing symptoms 
may be relieved in a large proportion. It is too early to make 
definite pronouncements, but it appears that the treatment of 
carcinoma of the mouth and throat by the radium beam is at 
least as satisfactory as by surgery or interstitial radium. In 
cancer of the breast the beam is directed to the primary growth 
by glancing fields across the surface of the body so as to avoid 
Overirradiation of the structures beneath the breast. 

BERLIN 

{From Our Regular Correspoudeut) 

Jan. 27, 1940. 

Speed Acceleration During Flight 

Dr. Gauer recently discussed in Dcr dciilschc ^[i!ilararzt the 
effect of speed acceleration on air pilots. He said that the least 
indisposition of the pilot, lasting less than a second, is sufficient 
to produce a catastrophe, in view of the fact that even under 
optimal conditions of a normal reaction time of 0.2 second the 
airship at a speed of 600 kilometers an hour covers a distance 
of 30 meters unsteered before the pilot, guided by optical sense 
impressions, is able to maneuver. The cause of the disturbances 
"Inch may arise does not lie in the speed itself but in the 
centrifugal force involved. E.xperimcnts made during recent 
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years showed that endurance depends chiefly on the magnitude 
of centrifugal force, on its direction and duration, on individual 
variations and on the position of the pilot. At the heart of the 
problem are the changes in hydrostatic pressure in the ^■ascular 
system. Strenuous flights should not be taken without a break- 
fast. To take off on an empty stomach or on only a cup of lea 
or a cigaret, as is usually done, means a decided loss of power 
of resistance in the endurance of speed acceleration. It is safer 
to avoid as much as possible the action of centrifugal force than 
to resist it by increasing \-ascular regulation. The best course 
is to place the pilot in his ship on his back or his stomach. 
The circulation can then endure great speed acceleration without 
strain. However, the technical difficulties of placing the pilot 
in a dorsal or ventral position are immense. An increased power 
of resistance cannot be acquired by training. During the 
progress of infectious diseases, and immediately after, the power 
to resist the action of centrifugal force is low, no matter whether 
the infection is relatively harmless or not. The limits of human 
endurance of speed acceleration in air navigation have not yet 
been reached. 

Insulin Shock Therapy 

Dr. Biidingen reported to the Berlin society of psychiatrists 
and neurologists the results obtained with insulin shock therapy 
in the free psychiatric clinic of the University of Berlin. Insulin 
was given to 134 patients, fourteen of whom were nonschizo- 
phrenic. Complete remissions amounted to 11.2 per cent, social 
remissions to 16.4 per cent, amelioration to 17.1 per cent and 
no influence to 55.3 per cent. If nonschizophrcnic cases arc 
excluded, 61.7 per cent remained uninfluenced. The treatments 
were carried out strictly according to Sakcl’s procedure and 
lasted on the average three months. Improvements were often 
only transient. Biidingen regards insulin therapy as contra- 
indicated in true schizophrenia but indicated in cases of psychosis 
that show symptoms occurring in schizophrenia but which, 
according to their complete clinical picture, require different 
classification. 

Gonorrheal Arthritis Secondary to Blood 
Transfusion 

At the Children’s Hospital in Cluj, A. Jancu, C. Oprisiu 
and N. Domincovici in the MoiiatssclirifI fur KindcrhcUknndc 
reported the case of a male infant aged 8 months, suffering 
from furunculosis. Two transfusions of the mother’s blood 
were undertaken. Four days later the infant’s temperature 
rose and painful swellings of several joints set in. An explora- 
tory puncture disclosed gonococci. The infant was treated with 
azosulfamidc and the condition healed except for a few traces. 
The infant’s mother had been suffering from arthritis for nine 
years, a sequel to gonorrhea. X'o gonococci were found in her 
blood. In spite of this negative finding the child’s arthritis 
must be attributed to the blood transfusions, because deter- 
mination of gonococci in the blood is rarely successful. 

Personal 

Prof. Ludwig Fraenkcl, former professor of gynecology and 
obstetrics in Breslau, completed his seventieth birthday April 23. 
A pupil of the pathologic anatomist Grawitz and of gynecolo- 
gists Hcgar, S.anger and W. A. Freund, he began his academic 
career in Breslau in 1905 and became associate professor in 
1909 and full professor and director of the university woman's 
clinic in 1922. In 1934 he, like many others, was retired. 
Fracnkel's scientific contributions in his field deal with the func- 
tion of the corpus lutcum, hydatid moles, chorioma«, pl.accnla 
praevia, ovulation and menstruation. His monographs on the 
normal and patholo.gic sex physiology in woman, the physiolo,gy 
of female genital organs and clinical patho!o,gy of tumors of 
endocrine glands in relation to the genital .system and his Ik<^.!.s 
on social obstetrics and gsTiccology (]92.'5) and the prevention 
of conception (1932) were much di‘CU‘‘cd. Fraenkcl, who'c 
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personality and ability as a clinician and teacher are greatly 
esteemed and who lectured in the United States on several 
occasions, is now living in Montevideo, Uruguay, and is active 
as a gynecologic consultant. A dedicatory issue of the Andes 
de la Facultad dc Medkina dc Montevideo is in preparation, in 
which also North American physicians are largely represented. 


STOCKHOLM 

(From a Special Correspondent) 

Jan. 7, 1940. 

The Transport of the Sick and Injured 

The problem of motor ambulance services throughout Sweden 
has of late been tackled from several angles, and many of the 
advances made must be put to the credit of Surgeon General 
(retired) Fritz Bauer, whose activity in this field has been cease- 
less. The Hospital Standardization Committee and the National 
Red Cross Society first explored the possibilities of providing 
the country, rural areas included, with an efficient network of 
motor ambulances. But, as the years passed and the toll of the 
roads mounted every year, it became obvious that the motor 
ambulance was by itself a too costly solution of the problem. 
Attention was therefore turned to other possibilities, such as the 
conversion of motor busses, motor lorries and motor cars, both 
private and for hire, into extemporized motor ambulances. It 
is particularly the ordinary motor car which at the present time 
is receiving attention as the most likely key to the riddle. 

There are already some 300 motor cars in Sweden fitted so 
as to be converted into extemporized motor ambulances in an 
emergency, and among the taxicabs in Stockholm there are 
twenty-five which can serve this purpose. Their owners are 
under contract with the Stockholm hospital service to turn them 
into motor ambulances when required. Surgeon General Bauer 
advises the prospective purchasers of private motor cars to 
stipulate with the makers for the necessary fittings without any 
extra charge. When a car has already been purchased, and 
when it conforms to the standardized requirements of extem- 
porized motor ambulances, it is possible to make the necessary 
changes at a cost of less than 100 kronor (§24). The standard- 
ized stretcher need not cost more than from 60 to 70 kronor 
(about §15). A four seater can be fitted to take one recumbent 
patient on the stretcher in addition to one person sitting up and 
the driver. A seven seater can be made to accommodate one 
stretcher patient and three persons sitting up, as well as the 
driver. Alternative disposals of the stretcher have been devised, 
but the most effective system is the one in which the stretcher 
is introduced into the car from behind and is secured to the floor 
of the car. Under the guidance of Dr. Rolf Bergman, who is 
in charge of the fever hospital of Stockholm, instructions have 
been drafted for the disinfection of extemporized motor ambu- 
lances after they have conveyed infectious cases. These instruc- 
tions are printed on the back of the contract between the car 
owner and the hospital authorities. 


The Frequency of Mild Chronic Encephalitis 
In the old university town of Lund, Prof. Henrik Sjobring 
has for several years made his psychiatric clinic a remarkably 
effective clearing house for all sorts and conditions of ailments 
for which only a generation ago there would have been no 
appropriate labels. To be sure, the process of labeling is at 
times still somewhat tentative, and the dividing line between 
functional psychoses and psychoses with an organic basis is not 
always as clearcut as one would like. Every patient attending 
this clinic undergoes an analysis of his personality with a view 
to its basic features, before the development of serious symptoms, 
being made clear. Such an analysis is often helpful in_ linking 
up troublesome sv-mptoms of the present with constitutiona 
characteristics in the past. As the weeding out proceeds, it 
becomes possible to give such labels as slight schizophrenia. 


syphilis of the central nervous system, and psychoses with a 
traumatic, epileptic or toxic, basis. 

In addition to these psychoses, which can be accounted for 
by a reference to some organic lesion or other, there is a quite 
large group which till recently has baffled definition and which 
would now seem quite appropriately to come under the diagnosis 
of mild chronic encephalitis. Dr. Erik Ryden, who is attached 
to Professor Sjobring’s clinic, has undertaken a special study 
of this condition, which he has found so common that some fifty 
cases of it can be recognized as such every year at this elinic. 
Though the basis is organic, the psychic symptoms are so domi- 
nating that it is little wonder that these patients often are sent 
to a psychiatric hospital. The patient often refers the onset of 
his troubles to some infectious disease such as influenza or 
measles, since which he has never been quite well. Diseases 
due to some virus or other would seem to be particularly impor- 
tant as etiologic factors. How far epidemic encephalitis is to 
blame is not yet clear. As for the symptoms, they are remark- 
ably similar to those of the menopause, although every age and 
both sexes are represented. While prolonged rest in bed is 
probably the best treatment, at any rate early in the disease, 
the mistake is often made in prescribing more heroic measures, 
such as artificial fever, on the assumption that schizophrenia is 
to blame. Indeed, much of the importance attaching to the 
identification of these cases concerns their treatment ; the patient 
needs rest and quiet surroundings, not the radical procedures 
now in vogue for schizophrenia or the studied neglect apt to be 
meted out to the subjects of more or less purely functional dis- 
turbances of the central nervous system. 


What Is General Medical Practice? 

There has been much discussion concerning the medical cur- 
riculum and the need for modifying it to meet the requirements 
of medical practice. From which end of the line are reforms 
to come? From the teachers? From the general practitioners 
w'ho have grown old at their work and who, in retrospective 
mood, can tell both the teachers and their pupils what is needed 
most? With regard to this last question Dr. Hjalmar Sjovall, 
of Lund, has some pertinent facts to relate. He has undertaken 
a comprehensive study of the clinical notes and records of a 
colleague, a general practitioner in a town large enough to 
possess a hospital of its own. The records concern 1,000 con- 
secutive cases seen in the course of some eight months of genera 
practice. It should be noted that this figure refers to cases, 
not patients. In other words, one and the same patient with a 
fracture on one occasion and pneumonia on another would appear 
on the records as two cases. It was hoped that by means of an 
analysis of these records, of what was done for each case, to 
gain an insight into the duties and activities of a Swedish genera 
practitioner at the present time. 

What a rai.xture such a survey presents I In about 13 per 
cent of all his cases, the doctor found if necessary to send us 
patients to a hospital or to some specialist. A classification o 


the ailments brought to light the fact that as many as 


200 were 


cases of cold in the head, sore throat, cough, hoarseness, or 
pain in the back or in the whole body, with or without eier. 
This figure could be brought up to 231 under the heading is 
eases of the respiratory system. As many as fifty cases " 
labeled neuroses and ten psychoses. Altogether there were 
cases which could be classified as nervous disturbances. Again, 
there were as many as 132 cases of disease of the digestive tract. 
Dr. Sjovall's conclusion from this study is that one of the most 
important functions of the general practitioner is to sort out 
from a huge mass of trivial cases the very few requiring early 
diagnosis with the skilled treatment which alone can be expected 
to restore the patient to health. With highly skilled treatment 
in the hands of specialists, what is wanted of the general prac- 
titioner is above all diagnostic skill. 
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FINLAND 

(From a Sf'cciai Correspondent) 

Feb. IS, 1940. 

Medical Aspects of the War in Finland 
In spite of the censorship it is now possible to glean and pass 
on a good deal of information concerning happenings of special 
interest to the medical profession. One reason why the medical 
services have worked with remarkable efficiencj’ is the e.Kperi- 
ence gained less than a score of years ago in Finland’s war of 
liberation. It was, in a certain sense, a rehearsal for the present 
war. The fighting in 1918 was a mere skirmish compared with 
the pitched battles of today, but all the same the systems and 
standards created then have made their indelible impression on 
the medical services in the present war. It may not be generally 
known that Field klarshal Mannerheim is not only in supreme 
command of the army in spite of being well over 70 but is also 
the president of Finland’s National Red Cross Society. 

Foreign Medical Aid 

Finland has been deeply stirred by the way in which aid of 
almost every kind has poured into the country from abroad. 
Acting on the principle that he gives twice who gives quickly, 
the American Red Cross cabled §16,000 during the first week 
of December to London for the purchase by the British Red 
Cross of medical supplies and anesthetics for Finland. These 
were immediately dispatched by air to the Finnish Red Cross, 
reaching Helsinki within a few hours. In their different ways, 
other organizations and countries have given material e.xpres- 
sion to their sympathy with the Finns. The Spanish Red Cross 
has sent funds for the purchase of medical supplies and for the 
equipment of an ambulance unit. The French Red Cross has 
sent motor ambulances with personnel, and Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and Hungary have all made generous con- 
tributions to the common cause. 

With the Foreign Ambulances 
Being such close neighbors, it was natural that Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark should be among the first to send well 
equipped ambulance units to Finland. Such ambulance work 
is supposed to be a young man’s job, so exacting are the calls 
on the energies of the persons concerned. But the heads of the 
Red Cross ambulance units from Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark are veterans — Prof. Gunnar Nystrom and Professor Key 
from Sweden, Prof. Johan Holst from Norway and Professor 
Chievitz from Denmark. The work of these units will, how- 
ever, be eased to a certain extent by a relay system, one team 
of surgeons and nurses being replaced by another after a certain 
interval. These foreign ambulance units take their orders from 
the Finnish high command on entering the country, and they 
are distributed and quartered as the Finnish authorities think 
fit. But these units are in matters of internal administration 
more or less autonomous. The larger units are usually given 
quarters in some important center with good road and rail 
communications, and from this main body the unit detaches a 
mobile section which establishes itself nearer the front, constitut- 
ing itself an emergency hospital in a parsonage or some other 
comparatively spacious building. 

The Swedish Ambulance Services 
The first Swedish ambulance sendee reached Finland on the 
morning of December 22 by sea, Professor von Tome greeting 
It at -Aabo on behalf of the Finnish Red Cross. It proceeded 
thence b)- rail to Helsinki and is now established "somewhere 
in Finland.” The school building taken over by this unit is 
prowded with ISO beds. While the first unit had a staff of 
only forty, the second unit has a staff of 127, including twenty- 
one doctors. This second unit will be able to deal with 250 
bed cases at a time. Some of its vehicles arc of a new t>-pe. 


designed by a citil engineer, Harald Ekman, who is in charge 
of the technical section of the Stockholm fire department. Both 
units have their own kitchens on wheels, and their equipment 
is such that they can still carry on even if food supplies from 
without run short and the electric current is Cut off. Provision 
has also been made for lack of housing accommodation, the units 
having brought their own tents and huts equipped with their 
own heating apparatus and the outfit of a primitive operating 
room. Such independence of e.xtraneous aid is most necessary 
in a war dominated in the air by bombers only too apt to be 
color-blind at the sight of a red cross, be its color ever so vivid, 
or its dimensions ever so large. 

The Nature of the Casualties 

So far this has been a war of high explosive and incendiary 
bombs, not a gas war. Doubtless mctcorologic considerations 
rather than any tenderness of conscience in a humanitarian sense 
have relegated gas to the background, and for this immunity 
there is every reason to rejoice. But high e.xplosives arc bad 
enough, as shown by the report of Prof. Johan Holst, who has 
been at work near the front for several weeks and whose c.'cpcri- 
ence of war surgery in Finland's war of liberation and at the 
western front with the German forces in the war of 1914-1918 
gives him a perspective in his observations of the present war. 
He reports that the wounds he has dealt with have on the whole 
been unusually severe, and he has found that just on this account 
the consumption of surgical dressings has been seven or eight 
times greater than in a civilian hospital of the same dinicnsions 
in time of peace. Another factor with a profound influence on 
the character of many of the casualties is the low temperature 
at this time of the year. Indeed, many of tlic casualties arc 
exclusively due to prolonged exposure to severe cold. On tlic 
southern front the war during the first two months has been 
of a stationary character, with the Finns, at any rate, well 
entrenched. But on the eastern and northern fronts the oppos- 
ing forces have surged backward and forward over wide areas 
sparsely populated — conditions profoundly altering the circum- 
stances under which wounds are inflicted and treated. 

A Tower of Babel 

In time of peace, Finland is a bilingual country, Finnish being 
spoken by the masses, Swedish by the classes. The Danish and 
Nonvegian doctors and nurses understand the Swedish spoken 
by the Finns and so arc at an advantage compared with the 
ambulance units coming from other countries. The Swedish 
ambulance units have taken the precaution to include in their 
personnel people who speak both Finnish and Russian. But 
even so, the language difficulty is a serious problem. 

SWITZERLAND 

(From Our Regular Corresfonient) 

Feb. 2, 1940. 

Antivivisection Defeated in Basel 

In Basel a campaign against vivisection recently came to a 
close. The antiviviscctionists had forced a vote by submitting 
the necessary 10,000 signatures required for the popular initia- 
tive. The campaign created great excitement in Switzerland 
and beyond its borders. The representative of the gos-ernment 
of Basel, which has jurisdiction over educational and university 
affairs, pointed out that c.xperimcntation on animals was n 
scientific necessity, since the efficacy of new phannaccutic rem- 
edies could not be tried out at once on human beings. The 
agitation of the antiviviscctionists had a special .«ignificai?ec for 
Basel witli its highly dcvclopcrl pharmaceutic indu'try. Tlw 
acceptance of the popular initiative would h.ivc necc“it.ilcd 
rcmo\-aI of at least a part of this industry. The action of the 
council in rejecting it (ninety-.seven to one) the v.ay 

to its ilcieat at the ixilU. Since the opxra-nts of \ivi<ccti ei 
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had smuggled into their bill other measures, scientific experi- 
mentation such as injections would have been killed if it had 
been adopted. 

The defeat of the popular initiative proposal had been pre- 
ceded in Basel by an intensive medical campaign to educate 
the public and clarify popular misconceptions. The Schwcizer- 
ischc mcdiAnische Wochcnschrijt had issued a special number 
in which vivisection was discussed from the points of view of 
physiology, pharmacology, hygiene, psychology and clinical and 
veterinary practice. The fight against the antivivisectionists 
was conducted with great skill and veered from the defensive 
to the offensive by exposing the weaknesses inherent in the 
arguments of the proponents and the inconsistencies in their 
attitude. The indispensability of the technic of scientific experi- 
mentation on animals was vigorously maintained. 

It was pointed out that what the vivisectionists charged might 
have occurred formerly and might still be found sporadically 
but did not exist in Switzerland either at Swiss university 
institutes or in the laboratories of the pharmaceutic laboratories. 
Besides, since 1934 an agreement between the assembly of 
delegates of the German Swiss societies for the protection of 
animals and the Swiss society of medical biology had formu- 
lated principles of control. This had been concealed by the 
militant antivivisectionists. According to these principles, 
accepted by both organizations, animal experimentation could 
be performed only if absolutely necessary and was confined 
within narrow limits. Experiments were to be performed as 
much as possible on the lower animals first. Dogs were to 
be used only when other kinds of animals could not be substi- 
tuted. Other mammals of the higher order were similarly pro- 
tected. Narcosis was to be practiced on animals in the same 
way as in man. Besides, animal experiments could be carried 
out only in institutes under responsible scientific management 
and subject to state control. They were permitted for pur- 
poses of classroom instruction only if they could not adequately 
be replaced by other methods of demonstration. All institutes 
performing experiments on animals as well as the laboratories 
of the pharmaceutic industry, it was stressed, were governed 
by these principles. In consequence, “animal torture in the 
name of science” did not occur in Switzerland. 

Hediger, of Berne, set forth, in the special issue referred 
to, that the opponents of vivisection had no right to pretend 
to be experts in matters of animal experimentation. They 
lacked the necessary knowledge of biology and animal psy- 
chology. Their opposition rested basically on egocentric ideas. 
All questions pertaining to the protection of animals and vivi- 
section could be determined, he said, only on the basis of 
scientific biology. No doubt sentiment played a part in tlie 
attitude of those who opposed vivisection, rooted, perhaps, in 
a deep feeling of the need of animal companionship in the 
absence of normal human relationships. 

The proposal of the antivivisectionists was rejected by a 
vote of 18,987 to 5,036; only half of the original petitioners 
voted in the affirmative, seemingly a proof of the value of 
medical campaigns for educating the public. The society for 
the protection of animals publicly opposed the popular initiative. 

Obituary 

Prof. Fritz de Quervain, for many years a surgeon in Berne, 
died at the age of 71 after a brief illness. He had studied 
in Berne under Theodore Kocher and with Kocher published 
an encyclopedia of surgery in 1902. He became director of 
the surgical division of the hospital in la Chau.x-de-Fonds. In 
1909 he was appointed professor of surgery at the University 
of Basel. In 1918 he succeeded Kocher at the University of 
Berne and as director of the surgical clinic and served there 
manv years. Not long ago he retired. De Quervain special- 
ized' in the field of thyroid gland diseases but was conversant 
with nearlv all fields of clinical surgerj-. His “Special Sur- 


gical Diagnosis” appeared in 1907 and was repeatedly revised 
and was translated into English, French, Italian, Spanish and 
Russian. De Quervain was highly esteemed, an excellent 
teacher, an experienced clinician and a man of charming 
personality. 

ITALY 

(From Onr Regular Correspondent) 

Jan. 15, 1940. 

Congress of Radiology 

The fourth Italian Congress of Radiology was held at Turin. 
Professor Meldolesi discussed the physical and biologic doses in 
measuring energy from ultraviolet sources. In heliotherapy and 
phototherapy the threshold of cutaneous erythema is the unit 
of biologic measure in actinology. In measuring ultraviolet 
energy by physical doses an agreement for the proper unit has 
not been reached. The ionometric method cannot be applied, 
the photochemical methods give uncertain results and the photo- 
electric methods, although sensitive, are inconvenient. 

Professor Stoppani discussed the absorbed and transformed 
doses in irradiations of high potency. Increase of voltage results 
in percental increase of the dose, which, however, is not propor- 
tional to the increase of tension. Increase of tension, filtration 
and distance improves the condition of the physical factors. It 
makes it possible to apply radiation to lesions located in certain 
spots on which the application of radiation by the common 
technic is difficult. 

Professor Castaldi spoke on the development of knowledge of 
mitogenic (Gurvich) rays. Studies show that tissues of living 
persons may give off ultraviolet radiations which originate in 
the tissues during reactions of oxidation and reduction, proteoly- 
sis, glycolysis, lipolysis and some other reactions. The wave- 
length of the radiations varies from 1,900 to 2,500 angstroms. 

Professor Gallavresi studied the curve of mitosis in irradiated 
tumors. He found that shortly after the irradiating is begun 
typical karyokinesis prevails over atypical mitosis and that both 
typical and atypical mitosis diminish. The diminution is followed 
by a transient increase of atypical mitosis and then by a progres- 
sive lowering of karyokinesis, which entirely subside when the 
tumors are favorably modified by the treatment. 

Professor Epifanio discussed the biologic and therapeutic 
action of neutrons on tumors. He found that hyaline degenera- 
tion and pyknosis caused by neutrons are more intense and o 
greater extension than those from gamma rays and that the 
neutronal treatment is followed by production of stromal reac- 
tions in abundance. „ 

Deaths 

Prof. Agenore Zeri, emeritus professor of medical special 
pathology at the Rome University, is dead. He was a professor 
in Italian universities for forty-two years. 


Marriages 


Walter Douglas Hankins, Johnson City, Tenn., to 
Helen Calvert Moyler of Franklin, Va., January 27. 

Algot Astrom, Harrodsburg, Ky., to Miss Rena MnJ’ ° 
cott. South Carrollton, in Lexington, January 18. 

Howard M. Sapiro, West Scarboro, Maine, to Miss Edyt e 
R. Tavel of Worcester, Mass., Oct. 22, 1939. 

Charles Hathorn Wheeler Jr. to Miss Harriet Antoinette 
Winslow, both of New York, January 20. 

Thomas H. Kuhnert, Bristol, Tenn., to Miss Shirley Fisher 
of Franklin, A''a., recently. 

Hugh G. Boyle, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Miss Marion Quigley 
of Luzerne, Dec. 28, 1939. 

Paul Mitchell Glenn to Miss Hortensc McClellan, botii 
of Cleveland, January 20. 

Elmer J. Teagarden, Orlando, Fla., to Mrs, Afabcl Barry of 
Apopka, January 17. 
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Deaths 


Baxter L. Crawford ® Philadelphia; Universitj' College of 
Aledicine, Richmond, Va., 1912 ; assistant professor of pathology 
at Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia; member of the 
American Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists and 
the American Society of Clinical Pathologists; served during 
the World War; on the staff of the Jefferson Hospital; aged 
53; died, January 3, at the White Haven (Pa.) Sanatorium, of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

David Daniel Swearingin ® Roswell, N. M. ; Fort Worth 
(Texas) School of Medicine, Medical Department of Fort Worth 
University, 1901 ; member of the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association in 1919; on the staff of the 
St. Mary’s Hospital ; past president of the Chaves County Medi- 
cal Society; aged 72; died, January IS, of coronary thrombosis. 

Leroy Elijah Belding, St. Charles, Mo.; National Uni- 
versity of Arts and Sciences Medical Department, St. Louis, 
1912; member of the Missouri State Medical Association; 
formerly county coroner; aged SO; on the staff of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, where he died, January 30, of embolism following a 
fracture of the leg received in a fall. 

John Francis Crosby, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; University of 
Vermont College of Medicine, Burlington, 1883 ; member of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York; past president of 
the Seneca County Medical Society; formerly member of the 
state legislature and mayor of Seneca Falls; aged 81; died, 
January 2, of chronic arthritis. 

Charles Joseph Kane, Paterson, N. J.; Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1899; member 
of the Medical Society of New Jersey; fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons; aged 66; on the staff of St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, ^yhere he died, January 16, of laryngeal edema, arterio- 
sclerosis and chronic arthritis. 

Larkin Hamilton Jennings, Columbia, S. C. ; Medical Col- 
lege of the State of South Carolina, Charleston, 1900; past presi- 
dent and secretary of the Lee County Medical Society; at one 
time mayor of Bishopsville ; for many years member of the board 
of trustees of his alma mater; aged 66; died, January 28, in the 
Providence Hospital. 

Elmer Jefferson Bissell, Santa Barbara, Calif.; University 
of Michigan Homeopathic Medical School, Ann Arbor, 1883; 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons ; member of the 
board of directors from 1926 to 1936 and president of the board 
from 1927 to 1931, Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital; aged 78; 
died, January 4. 

W. Levell Draper, Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; Hahnemann Medi- 
cal College and Hospital, Chicago, 1890; University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine, 1899 ; formerly mayor ; for many years 
county coroner; on the staff of the Mount St. Mary’s Hospital; 
aged 74 ; died, January 26, of a fracture received in a fall, and 
arteriosclerosis. 

Charles Herbert Borden, Summit, N. J. ; Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1896; 
at one time health officer of Stamford, Conn. ; aged 66 ; died, 
January 27, in the James M. Jackson Memorial Hospital, Aliami, 
Fla., of injuries received when he was struck by an automobile. 

James Allen Clevenger, Garrett, Ind. ; University of Nash- 
ville (Tenii.) Medical Department, 1888; member of the Indiana 
.State Medical Association; at one time mayor and secretary of 
the board of health; secretary of the school board; aged 79; 
died, January 28, in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., of coronary occlusion. 

Arthur Ginnever, New York; New York Homeopathic 
Medical College and Hospital, New York, 1901 ; member of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York; aged 74; died, 
January 28, in the Northampton-Accomac Memorial Hospital, 
fvassawadox, \ta., of injuries received in an automobile accident. 

C. Fred Webner ® Newark, N. J.; College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Medical Department of Columbia College, New 
fork I8S9; on the staff of the Hospital of St. Barnabas and 
r c '' ^’’4. Children and the Newark Eye and Ear 

Infirmary; aged 71; died, January 28, of coronar 5 ' occlusion. 

Hugh Lawson Peters, Kno.xville, Tcnn. ; Lincoln Memorial 
university Medical Department. Knoxville, 1911; member of the 
icnnesscc State Medical Association; served during the World 
ij staffs of the Knoxville General and Fort Sanders 

Hospitals; aged 55; died, January 28, in St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Lowry W. Page ® Buckhannon, W. Va. ; Eclectic Medical 
i"'*’.hitC’ Cincinnati, 1909; past president of the Upshur County 
.'Icdical Society; formerly county health officer and member of 


the county board of education; on the staff of St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital; aged 67; died, January 12, of carcinoma of the colon. 

Leon Clemmer, Philadelphia ; Hahnemann ^fedical College 
and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1912 ; professor of obstetrics at his 
alma mater ; fellow of the American College of Surgeons ; served 
during the World War; obstetrician to the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital; aged 51; died, January 8, of chronic myocarditis. 

David Sylvester Conley, Streator, 111. ; University of Michi- 
gan Department of ^ledicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, 1883; 
member of the Illinois State Medical Society ; at one time presi- 
dent of the citj- board of health; aged 79; died, January 24, of 
chronic interstitial nephritis. 

P. Clinton Puinyea ® New York; Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1905; on the 
staff of the Welfare Hospital ; formerly on the staff of the 
Central and Neurological Hospital; aged 59; died, January IS, 
of coronary thrombosis. 

Robert Clayton Buck, St. Johns, ^lich. ; University of 
Michigan Department of Medicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, 
1899; served during the World War; formerly surgeon in the 
U. S. Public Health Service reserve; aged 66; died, January 26, 
of cirrhosis of the liver. 

Albert Frederick Kaeser ® Highland, 111.; University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1901 ; served during the 
World War; at one time bank president; on the staff of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital; aged 61; died, January 28, in the Barnes 
Hospital, St. Louts. 

Samuel C. Trippe, Royal Oak, Md. ; University of Mary- 
land School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1875 ; member of the Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland; aged 90; died, January 
24, in the Emergency Hospital, Easton, of a hip fracture 
received in a fall. 

Arthur Franklin Stotts ® Galesburg, 111. ; Mcdico-Chirur- 
gical College of Philadelphia, 1899; fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons ; served during the World War ; on the staff of 
the Galesburg Cottage Hospital; aged 64; died, January 9, of 
angina pectoris. 

William Denney Hoffecker, New Canaan, Conn.; Hahne- 
mann Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1908; aged 
56; on the staff of the Norwalk (Conn.) General Hospital, 
where he died, January 1, of pulmonary embolism following 
prostatectomy. 

Hugh Arthur Barbee ® Point Pleasant, W. Va.; University 
of Pennsylvania Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1895; 
past president of the Mason County Medical Society ; aged 65 ; 
died, JTanuary 29, in the Holzer Hospital, Gallipolis, of 
meningitis. 

Arthur Rhodes Bradbury, Grand Island. N. Y. ; University 
of Buffalo School of Medicine, 1892; member of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York; for many years health ofTiccr; 
aged 70; died, January 12, of injuries received in an automobile 
accident. 

Roy Andrew Dodge ® Omaha; Medical Department of 
Omaha University, 1901 ; at one time secretary of the Omaha- 
Douglas County Medical Society ; on the staff of the Douglas 
County Hospital; aged 62; died, January 19, of cirrhosis of the 
liver. 


Edmund Charles Boddy, Oil City, Pa.; University of 
Pennsylvania Department of Medicine, Philadelphia. 1897; 
served during the World War; resident physician to the Grand 
View Institution ; aged 65 ; died, January 12, of heart disease. 

Charles Rasmi Christenson ® Starbuck, Minn.; University 
of Minnesota College of Medicine and Surgery, Minneapolis, 
1896 ; on the staff of the Minnewaska Hospital ; aged 72 ; died, 
January 14, in the Morris (Minn.) Hospital of gastric ulcer. 

Edward Louis Burns, Newark, N. J.; Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, 1890; member of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey; aged 74; on the staff of St. James Hospital, where he 
died, January 29, of arteriosclerosis .and right hemiplegia. 

Robert Bruce Armstrong ® Charlevoix, Mich.; Univer.dty 
of Michigan Department of Medicine and Surgery, .Ann Arl^ir, 
1894; at one time mayor; on the staff of the Cliaricvoix Hos- 
pital; aged 73; died, January 30, of coronary occlusion. 

James Moreau Brown ® Jersey City, N. J.; College of 
Phvsicians and Surgeons of Chicago. School of Medicine oi the 
Un'iversitv of Illinois, 1909; aged (,2: <Iied. Jaminry 30. in the 
Medial Center of Jersey City of lobar pneumonia. 

John Leroy Fisher. Owego, N. Y: jeffer.-on Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia. 1S94; memlicr of the Rhode I*l.ind .Medical 
Sodety; servcel during the Spanisli-.Ameriran and World v.rirs; 
aped 7'6; diet!. January 27, cA chronic myocarditis 
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Ernest Anthony Everett, O’Fallon, 111.; St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 1906; member of the Illinois State 
Medical Society ; aged S6; died, January 19, in St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Belleville, of coronary thrombosis. 

Robert Dewar MacKenzie ® Detroit; University of 
Toronto Faculty of Medicine, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 1914; 
served during the World War; aged 48; died, January 28, of 
injuries received in an automobile accident. 

Rupert Clyde Priest, Rusk, Texas; Southwestern Univer- 
sity Medical College, Dallas, 1910 ; member of the State Medical 
Association of Texas; aged 59; died, January 23, in a hospital 
at Jacksonville of cardiorenal disease. 

John Turner Kendall, Argos, Ind.; Hospital Medical Col- 
lege of Evansville, Ind., 1885 ; Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
1886; aged 75; died, January 30, in the Parkview Hospital, 
Plymouth, of intestinal obstruction. 

Frederick William Stoermann, Kansas City, Mo.; Fried- 
rich-Wilhelms-Universitat Medizinische Fakultat, Berlin, Prus- 
sia, Germany, 1894; aged 75; died, January 14, in the Research 
Hospital of pulmonary infarction. 

George Francis Mclntire ® West Barrington, R. L; Har- 
vard Medical School, Boston, 1908; member of the Massachusetts 
Medicaj Society; aged 68; died, January 9, in the Jane Brown 
Memorial Hospital, Providence. 

Guy Ransom Fromm ® Cincinnati ; Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, 1916; on the staff of the Booth Memorial Hos- 
pital, Covington, Ky., and the Deaconess Hospital; aged 54; 
died, January 31, of carcinoma. 

Hiram Ferdinand Datesman, Passaic, N. J. ; New York 
Homeopathic Medical College and Hospital, New York, 1899; 
for many years on the staff of St. Mary’s Hospital; aged 88; 
died, January 31, of senility. 

Archie Kelly Higgs, Portland, Ore. ; Arkansas Industrial 
University Medical Department, Little Rock, 1891 ; state 
senator; swved during the World War; aged 08; died, January 
19, of coronary occlusion. 

George Merriman Burrall, Los Angeles ; University of 
California_ Medical Department, San Francisco, 1923; member 
of the California Medical Association ; aged 42 ; died, January 14, 
of cirrhosis of the liver. 


John Anderson, Cleveland; Niagara University Medical 
Department, Cleveland, 1895 ; on the staff of the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital; aged 78; died, January 23, of arteriosclerotic heart disease 
and bronchopneumonia. 

Adolph Widder, Cleveland; Magyar Kiralyi Pazmany Petrus 
Tudomanyegyetem Orvosi Fakultasa, Budapest, Hungary, 1896; 
served during the World War; aged 65; died, January 20, of 
coronary thrombosis. 

Robert B. Campbell, Franklin, Neb. ; Keokuk (Iowa) Medi- 
cal College, 1894; member of the Nebraska State Medical 
Association ; aged 69 ; died, January 22, of arthritis, endocarditis 
and arteriosclerosis. 


Allton Lawrence Sherman ® Orange, N. J. ; Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn., 1914; on the 
staff of St. Mary’s Hospital ; aged 50 ; died, January 9, of 
coronary thrombosis. 

George Alvin Holland ® Newark, N. J. ; University of 
Vermont College of Medicine, Burlington, 1930; on the staff of 
the Beth Israel Hospital; aged 39; died, January 4, of acute 
coronary occlusion. 

Henry B. Downs, Danville, 111.; St. Louis College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1898; formerly a minister and lawyer; 
aged 80; died, January 21, in the Lake View Hospital of chronic 
myocarditis. 

William Nathaniel Hankins, Shreveport, La. ; University of 
Tennessee College of Medicine, Memphis, 1915; served during 
the World War; aged 49; died, January 30, of ventricular 
fibrillation. 

Chauncey C. Hacker, Elizabethton, Tenn. ; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1907; formerly mayor; 
aged 63; died, January 14, of coronary thrombosis and arterio- 


sclerosis. 

Lee M. Clarke, Pelahatchee, Miss.; Universitj- of Tennessee 
Medical Department, Nashville, 1891; aged 74; died, January 8, 
of multiple sclerosis and bronchopneumonia. 

Harriet Agnes Williams Baker, Pittsfield, Afass.; Boston 
University School of llledicine, 1903; aged 61; died, January’ 
7, in Boston, of carcinoma of the stomach. 

Henry Charles Kehoe, Fort Myers, Fla.; Pulte Meim 
College, Cincinnati, 1885 ; aged 82 ; died, January 1, m Shelbj 
ville, Kv., of cerebral hemorrhage. 


Jonathan Howard McCaleb, New Orleans; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1881; aged 84; died, 
January 7, in the Touro Infirmary. 

Francis Eugene Prestley, Mexico, D. F., Mexico; Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, 1893; aged 68; died, January 23, of 
pneumonia following an operation. 

Charles Raymond Farnham, Milwaukee; Milwaukee Medi- 
cal College, 1904; aged 60; died, Dec. 9, 1939, of coronary 
sclerosis and chronic myocarditis. 

Clara C. Sterling, Chicago; Hering Medical College, 
Chicago, 1907 ; aged 71 ; died, January 4, in the Middle Georgia 
Hospital, Macon, of myocarditis. 

John Ellsworth Holland, Mount Pleasant, Iowa; Bellerae 
Hospital Medical College, New York, 1890; aged 77; died in 
December 1939 of heart disease. 

Benjamin Harvey Hill Ward, Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta 
School of Medicine, 1908 ; aged 55; died, January 22, of heart 
disease and chronic nephritis. 

Mert Hawkins Starnes, Lubbock, Texas; University of 
Texas School of Medicine, Galveston, 1916; aged 50; died, 
January 20, of pneumonia. 

Frank D. Kelly, Olanta, S. C. ; Medical College of the State 
of South Carolina, Charleston, 1911; aged 52; died, January 7, 
in a hospital at Florence. 

Walter W. Bruce, Portland, Ore.; Willamette University 
Medical Department, Salem, 1902; aged 60; died, January 9, of 
coronary thrombosis. 

Donald Stevens Adams ® Los Angeles, Calif.; Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, 1933; aged 34; died, Dec. 4, 1939, of 
chronic myocarditis. 

Charles T. Black, El Dorado, Ark.; Memphis (Tcnn.) 
Hospital Medical College, 1906; aged 57; died, January 26, of 
chronic myocarditis. 

Karl Campbell Prichard ® Huntington, W. Va. ; Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, 1906; aged 60; died, January 
5, of pneumonia. 

Newton Cook, Sandy Creek, N. Y. ; University of the City 
of New York Medical Department, 1879; aged 85; died, January 
7, of pneumonia. 

William Albion Dulaney, Wayne City, 111. ; St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 1905; aged 66; died, January 21, ot 
myocarditis. 

Milo A. Schultz ® Memphis, Tenn.; Memphis Hospital 
Medical College, 1902; aged 63; died, January 18, of chronic 
myocarditis. 

James B. Dunham, Wenona, 111.; Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital, Chicago, 1881; aged 85; died, January ID, o 
myocarditis. 

Guy Wimberly ® Ringgold, La.; Memphis (Tenn.) Hospital 
Medical College, 1908; aged 57; died, January 16, of chronic 
myocarditis. 

Oscar Clarence McCarn, Warrior, Ala.; Birmingham 
Medical College, 1907; aged 62; died, January IS, of coronary 
thrombosis. , 

Mark Alva Nye, Omaha ; University of Nebraska College ® 
Medicine, Omaha, 1904; aged 67; died, January 21, of coro ry 
occlusion. . ... 

Charles E. Howard, Benton, Ky. ; University /"OUi^' ^ 
Medical Department, 1892 ; aged 74 ; died, January 23, ot J . 
carditis. 

Charles R. Sheckler, Brokensword, Ohio; Columbus -C' 
cal College, 1878; aged 83; died, January 7, of tteteriosci - 

Clarence H. Adye, Newtonville, Ind.; Louisville ( .P 
Medical College, 1894; aged 69; died, January 13, of myora • 

John Pedden, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Detroit College o 
Medicine, 1900; aged 67; died, January 18, of bronchopneum • 

Franklin J. Patchin, El Paso, Texas; Columbus Me ica 
College, 1881 ; aged 87 ; died, January 1, of chronic nephrosis. ^ 

Frank Oliver Wood, Hope, Ark. (licensed in Arkansas m 
1903); aged 77; died, January 12, of cardiorenal disease. 

William P. Leonard ® Talbotton, Ga. ; Atlanta College o 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1900; aged 63; died, January 20. 

Eli Trimble, Seymour, Mo.; Louisville (Ky.) Medical Col- 
lege, 1896; aged 73; died, January 5, of diabetes mcllitus. 

William A. Wilson, Gahanna, Ohio; Columbus Jfedfeal 
College, 1878; aged 85; died, January 22, of carcinoma. 

Mike Hodge Pearce, Elko, Ga. ; Atlanta Medical CoUcgCi 
1914; aged 56; died, January 20, in Hawkinsville. 
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COMPULSORY SICKNESS INSURANCE 

To the Editor; — The industrial picture in Britain has lately 
been holding my attention because it is the nation whose 
experience with compulsory health insurance that has been 
presented as most worthy of being copied. 

Prior to the rearmament activity, Britain’s unemployed wete 
listed as approximating 2,000,000. In spite of the war’s effect 
on employment it is said to have been 100,000 more in Decem- 
ber 1939 than in the preceding September. 

Up to the time of the initiation of rearmament the recipients 
of the dole were estimated to be in the neighborhood of from 
16 to IS million. How are the figures relative to the unem- 
ployed to be correlated with those on the dole? 

Half of Britain’s working population receives less than 1250 
($1,250) annually. These and their dependents — again, a matter 
of 18 million — are the beneficiaries of her National Health 
Insurance. AVhat relation have their numbers to the unem- 
ployed or to those on the dole? If the figures for those on 
the dole do not represent the same fraction of the population 
as the employed group with incomes less than 1250, how, then, 
are their health needs met? Are they the "charity” of the 
profession or, if not, in what manner do they provide or is 
compensation provided for the physician? 

Physicians in Britain receive 9 shillings ($2.25) per capita 
annually. Yet it is proposed in California, among one fifth as 
many beneficiaries, for one half as many physicians to give 
the latter more than two times as much as is allotted to their 
colleagues in Britain under an identical taxation scheme. 

John F. Quinlan, M.D., San Francisco. 


"GERIATRICS” 

To the Editor: — Permit me to correct an error in Dr. Tuohy’s 
article on geriatrics in your issue of January 20. He said 
‘‘Masters introduced it (the word ‘geriatrics’) in a thesis in 
1914.” I coined the word “geriatrics” and suggested it to cover 
a special branch of medicine dealing with old age, in a paper 
which appeared in the Nezv York Medical /oiinial Aug. 21, 
1909, lectured on Geriatrics in Medical Schools in Chicago, 
New York and Boston from 1909 to 1916, organized the New 
York Geriatric Society in 1912, and Blakiston published the first 
edition of my te.xtbook “Geriatrics, Diseases of Old Age and 
Their Treatment” in 1914. Official duties prevented the con- 
tinuance of my work in geriatrics. Now, retired and well along 
in years (76), I still take an active interest in the subject and 
hope to see it become a major branch of medicine. 

1. L. Nascher, M.D., Port Richmond, N. Y. 


TREATMENT OF WAR FRACTURES BY 
THE CLOSED METHOD 

To the Editor: — In The Journal, February 10, in the 
London letter there appears under the caption “Treatment of 
War Fractures by the Closed Method” a discussion of a report 
by Dr. Tructa before the Royal Society of Jlcdicine. In this 
report is described a method of treating compound fractures 
which one would gather is supposed to be something new. 
According to the London letter, in the discussion “the presi- 
dent of the section of surgery, Mr. Cope, described it as 
momentous and bidding fair to revolutionize a most difficult 
war problem.” 

The mechanical disinfection-closed plaster cast treatment of 
compound injuries has been well known and widely used in 
this country since its description by H. Winnett Orr, of Lin- 
coln, Xeb, and since the publication of Orr's book (Osteomye- 


litis and Compound Fractures, St. Louis, C. V . Mosby Company, 
1929) it has been adequately described in a number of places 
(Bickham, \V. S., and Smyth, C. M., Jr.: Operative Surgen', 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1933, vol. 7; War- 
basse, J. P., and Smyth, C. M., Jr.: Surgical Treatment, Phila- 
delphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1937, and in a number of 
papers by Damon B. Pfeiffer and myself). It would seem, 
therefore, that the so-called revolutionizing of this problem has 
been somewhat delayed in other parts of the world. Is it 
possible that this is another illustration of that welt kmown 
British frugality in giving credit to anything originating in 
America? C.alvin M. Smyth Jr., M.D., Philadelphia. 


“SAFE TRANSPORT FOR THE 
UNCONSCIOUS PATIENT” 

To the Editor: — I read Dr. Flagg’s communication on “Safe 
Transport for the Unconscious Patient” in The Journal, Feb- 
ruary 17, with great interest because only last week I encoun- 
tered a very similar case. 

At 5 p. m. on February 14 I was called to sec a married 
woman aged 28 who was sinking rapidly. Forty hours pre- 
viously she presented symptoms and signs plus spinal fluid 
changes of a subarachnoid hemorrhage, and since that time she 
had been semiconscious, rousing at intervals. When I arrived 
at the home her husband was applying artificial respiration, 
there being no voluntary effort; her radial pulse was barely 
felt at 120 and her heart sounds were feeble. A lumbar punc- 
ture was immediately done and circulatory stimulants were 
given. An ambulance was called and arrangements were made 
to place the patient in a Drinker respirator in a Syracuse hos- 
pital. The ambulance arrived at 8:15 and the patient was 
placed in it and, escorted by state police, carried a distance of 
35 miles through a blinding snowstorm to the hospital, which 
was reached at 10 : 45. All this time artificial respiration was 
being maintained by four persons taking turns in the ambu- 
lance. The patient was immediately placed in the respirator 
after being placed on a hospital stretcher and taken upstairs in 
an elevator; she survived for three hours in it. Autopsy con- 
firmed the diagnosis, there being a rent in an aneurysm of the 
right middle cerebral artery on the ventral surface of the brain. 

This case strengthens Dr. Flagg’s statement that “the feasi- 
bility of transporting safely the patient who has ceased to 
breathe” really c,\-ists. 

JIarvin Brown, M.D., Cleveland, N. Y. 


HYPOPARATHYROIDISM 
To the Editor: — A scientific fact is unaltered by the question 
of its parenthood, but for the sake of historical accuracy we 
wish to call your attention to what appears to us to be an acci- 
dental oversight by two of your contributors, Drs. C. L. 
Spingarn and S. H. Geist in The Journal of Dec. 30, 1939, 
gave an able discussion of the effect of hj-perparathyroidisin in 
the mother on the developing embryo. They state that Bakwin 
(Tetany in Newborn Infants, /. Pcdial. 14:1 {Jan.J 1939) 
called attention to the c.vistencc of hypoparathyroidism in the 
newborn. Permit us to say that three years before the appear- 
ance of Bakivin’s publication we established by means of chemi- 
cal and metabolic studies the e.\istcncc of hypoparathyroidism 
in a 7 weeks old infant (Infantile Tetany, /liti. /. Dis. Child. 
51:816 [April] 1936). \Vc wish to repeat that, while the ques- 
tion of priority may not Ix: important, the added evidence which 
we presented to favor the thc.sis of Drs. Spingarn and Gci't i< 
of sufficient importance to merit your attention. 

Josi.mi B. PiNCU.s, ^(.D. 

Isaac F. Gittli man. M.D. 

n. 
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Queries und Minor Notes 


The answers here published have been prepared by competent 
AUTHORITIES. ThEY DO NOT, HOWEVER, REPRESENT THE OPINIONS OF 
any official bodies unless SPECIFICALLY STATED IN THE REPLY. 

Anonymous communications and queries on postal cards will not 

BE NOTICED. EveRY LETTER MUST CONTAIN THE WRITER'S NAME AND 
address, but these WILL BE OMITTED ON REQUEST. 


HODGKIN'S DISEASE AND SULFANILAMIDE 

To the Editor : — I should like to ask several questions relevant to the posi- 
tion, it any, of sulfanilamide in the theory and therapeusis of Hodgkin's 
disease. I am prompted to make this inquiry by the unexpected results 
of the more or less unintentional use of the compound in an early cose. 
About eighteen months ago I was consulted by a man aged 25 who gove 
the following history: Three months previously he hod undergone the 
extraction of six bodly Infected teeth at one sitting. A few weeks loter 
he noticed a tender lump beneath the angle of his jaw. Other lumps 
appeared until the cervical chain and gradually the axillary glands were 
enlarged, slightly painful and moderately tender to pressure. When 1 
saw the patient, the involvement hod become bilateral. The blood pic- 
ture showed a moderate anemia and a slight leukocytosis (10,000), with 
no significant abnormalities except the presence of 4 per cent eosinophils. 
1 removed a gland for pathologic study and, pending the arrival of the 
report, odministered sulfanilamide in doses of from 3 to 4 Gm. dally. This 
was done on the concededly slim chance that, in the presence of pain and 
tenderness and the absence of pruritus, the adenopathy might be related 
to the oral sepsis described. The results were startling: the pain and 
tenderness, which had been present without remission since the onset, 
disappeared in forty-eight hours, and in the course of a week alt the 
glands had become appreciably smaller and softer, a few becoming 
actually impolpable. The pathologic report, which became available at 
this time, described eosinophils, Dorothy Reed cells, polymorphonucteors 
and fibrosis, corresponding to what Jackson has since labeled the "granu- 
loma type." The diagnosis, made by a qualified pathologist, was subse- 
quently confirmed. Sulfanilamide therapy was discontinued immediotely 
and the patient referred for roentgen therapy. The response to x-rays 
was good, and two subsequent recurrences have also responded well to 
irradiation. My questions are the following: Are the remissions in 
Hodgkin's disease frequently so dramatic that the one described may have 
been a coincidence, unrelated to the treatment? tn the matter of the 
etiology of Hodgkin's disease have the theories of an infectious origin and 
Q neoplastic response to infection gained any ground within 'recent yeors? 
In any case is there sufficient evidence in these directions to justify the 
use of sulfanilamide and related compounds, at least as an adjunct 
therapy, or perhaps in the intervals between courses of irradiation? If so, 
which of the several compounds would oppeor to be most suitable? 

P. B. Condela, M.D., Brooklyn. 

Answer. — The best general answer to this question is to 
quote from a statement made by Dr. E. B. Krumbhaar in 
September 1939 : “Thus we see that the problems of Hodg- 
kin’s disease of the past generation remain the problems of 
today. We still do not know whetlier it is an infectious 
granuloma or a neoplasm, and therefore we are ignorant of 
its pathogenesis (its portals of entry, if any, and how it 
develops) ; we have no specific laboratory diagnostic test other 
than the biopsy examination; we have no means of predicting 
how long a given case will survive; and we have no specific 
form of treatment.” 

Remission without treatment in Hodgkin’s disease is exceed- 
ingly uncommon, although progress is sometime slow. The 
one false note in this account is the painful and tender glands. 
The glands in Hodgkin’s disease are usually painless and pro- 
duce discomfort only by pressure on surrounding structures. 
No authentic report of the beneficent effect of sulfanilamide 
in this condition has appeared in the literature. • 


VISUAL SCREENING TESTS AND VISION CHARTS 

To the [difor : — ^As a member of the board of education and president of 
the boord of heolfh, I hare been approached by the school nurses to settle 
a controversy. At the Nofionol Convention of Optometrists the teachers 
were invited in to heor c tirode condemning the use of Snellen charts 
for the determination of visual acuity of school children and demanding 
thot they use the Betts telebinoculor mnchine. The February issue of 
Hygeio answers a question on the subiect ond soys thot o committee 
of the Ameticon Medical Association would soon hove a report to render 
on the subicct of the Betts telebinoculor machine. Can you enlighten me 
bv such o report? Would the routine duties of a school nurse require 
her to use this machine to check children's eyes on demond from the 
teoching organization? Is a school nurse supposed to moke ony drag- 
nostic tcpott or decision relative to a pupils eyes Is a teaching 
oroonizolion supposed to propogondize the use or sole of ony oP*'»' 
Anv heln that you con give me on this subject will be 
druSrSpprecinTed't !l^ew of the fo?t thn, I cm an oph.halmologis. 
and still use Snellen charts in my own office. 

M. P. Andrews, M,D., Manitowoc, Wis. 

AxswER.— The report referred to ^^•as made the Council 
on Physical Therapy and was charts 

■? 1939 cage 937. The report announced that the Betts charts, 
which are used on the tdebinocular, a form of stereoscope, 


were not acceptable to the Council. This decision was made 
because of the experience of members of the committee that 
examinations with the Betts charts greatly overestimate the 
number of children in whom eye defects are a cause of read- 
ing disability. This opinion was supported by an investigation 
by Oak and Sloane, reported in the Archives of Ophlhalmology 
for November 1939. The latter found that only three of lO'o 
children were able to pass the Betts tests when repeated at 
two successive examinations, following the technic described 
in the rnanual. When the charts were used by another method 
of scoring suggested by a Keystone e.xpert, the number of 
children checked as defective was still much greater than when 
the same children were tested by a regular ophthalmologic 
examination. It is true that the Snellen test reports defects 
only in central vision and neglects several other factors. 

A series of simple tests has been arranged by Dr. Walter 
Lancaster and is being tried in the Boston schools and some 
other schools at present. These tests appear to offer advan- 
tages over both the Betts charts and the Snellen charts. The 
tests are made so that they can be carried out by a school 
nurse after a short training in their use. In most schools the 
school nurse is not required to make any diagnostic report but 
only to report that the child is or is not in need of further , 
examination of the eyes by a specialist. 

If a teaching organization demanded that a school nurse use 
a Betts apparatus to make a visual screening survey of the 
children under her charge, the nurse should refer the matter 
to a competent ophthalmologist, who should make it his busi- 
ness to set the teaching organization right about a question 
on which the organization lacks technical knowledge. 

A school nurse is supposed to report such visual defects as 
her limited knowledge permits her to detect. Diagnoses and 
therapeutic measures lie entirely beyond the scope of her duties 
or capabilities. Certainly no teaching organization should 
propagandize the use or sale of optical equipment. 


SULFANILAMIDE PROPHYLACTICALLY FOR MENINGO- 
COCCIC MENINGITIS 

To the editor : — Kindly advise llie dosoge of sulfanilamide which might he 
given prophytacticolty to children and odults exposed to epidemic cere- 
brospinal meningitis. p. j. Blasingome, M.D., Whorfon, Texas. 

Answer. — ^Little information is available concerning the pro- 
phylactic use of sulfanilamide in infections which are susceptible 
to therapy with this drug. There is no published information 
available regarding the efficacy of the drug in the prevention of 
meningococcic meningitis. Unpublished reports seem to indicate 
that sulfanilamide therapy will not eradicate meningococci from 
the throats of meningococcus carriers. It is possible therefore 
that the prophylactic use of the drug might not be of much 
value in preventing meningococcic infection. However, one can- 
not go entirely on such data. If the drug is to be used prophy; 
tactically against meningococcic infections such use would have 
to be considered entirely experimental and hence the dosage 
required would have to be determined by the method of trial 
and error. 


STERILE SOLUTION OF SULFANILAMIDE— SULFANIL- 
AMIDE IN ABDOMEN 

To the Editor : — How enn sulfanilamide be safely used in the inlecled ob o- 

men, since the chemical cannot be autoclaved? M.D., Virginia. 

Answer. — Sulfanilamide can be autoclaved at IS pounds pres- 
sure for five minutes without causing decomposition of 
if it is prepared in a 1 per cent physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride. However, this type of sterilization is not frequcnl j 
used in preparing solutions of the drug. Generally, in pi'vp*’ ' 
ing solutions of sulfanilamide for parenteral use a 
amount of sterile physiologic solution of sodium chloride, si.vl 
molar sodium lactate in saline solution or lactate-Ringcr (Hart- 
mann’s) solution is brought to a boil and then the flame is cut 
off and enough crystalline sulfanilamide is added to make a 1 pC 
cent solution. With gentle shaking the drug readily goes into 
solution. The solution is cooled to 37 C. and is then ready for 
use. Fresh solutions of the drug should be prepared _ daily. 
These solutions should be kept at room temperature. At iccbo.x 
temperatures the sulfanilamide crj-stallizcs out of solution. In 
these forms it could probably be used in an infected abdomen. 
However, c.\pcricnce has shown that, in general, the oral admin- 
istration of the drug or its parenteral use by the subcutaneous 
route is preferable to using a solution of the drug as an irrigat- 
ing fluid in cases of -peritonitis. Ravdin and his associates 
(Arm. Surgery 111:53 [Jan.] 1940) have recently discussed 
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favorable results which they have obtained by the oral use of 
sulfanilamide in cases of acute appendicitis. In a certain propor- 
tion of these cases a localized or generalized peritonitis was 
present. 

DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF TULAREMIA 

To tho editor : — Please discuss fully the cutaneous tests for tularemia, both 
the test with antigen made from a diluted suspension of Bacterium 
tularense and the test with the diluted antitularemic serum (as described 
in the circular which comes with Sharp & Dohme's antitularemic serum). 
Please discuss also the time of reading the tests, their degree of accuracy 
(both positive and negative reactions), and how soon after the onset of the 
disease they are positive. Vfould an agglutination reaction of patient's 
serum of 1 : 20, three yeors after the disease be considered evidence of 
tularemia in the past? What is the status at the present time of both 
antituloremic serum and sulfanilamide? it seems that many physicians 
in this vicinity are using sulfaniiamide in the treatment of tularemia but 
I can find oniy one reference to its use in the Journal, and this is a 
report of only one case. In on obstruct of an article by Elson from the 
New Orleons Medical and Surgical Journal of December 1938 appearing in 
The Journal, Jan. 21, 1939, page 274, it is stated that ferrous iodide is a 
specific in tularemia. Please elaborate. 0 

Answer. — Cutaneous tests with the special Bacterium tular- 
ense antigen developed by Foshay, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, should be read forty-eight hours after injections are 
made. The special antigen is safer than a highly diluted sus- 
pension made from formaldehyde-killed agglutinating antigen, 
since the latter is capable of provoking occasional serious focal 
and constitutional reactions as well as necrosing local reactions. 
Falsely positive reactions have not yet been recorded with 
Foshay's skin test antigen, and the test appears to be highly 
specific. 

Cutaneous tests with diluted antitularemia serum must be 
controlled each time with equally diluted, strictly normal serum 
from the same animal species. Otherwise it is not possible to 
differentiate the bacterial-specific reaction from the serum 
protein-specific response. This reaction should be read imme- 
diately and at five minute intervals up to the twentieth minute. 
A positive reaction consists of enlargement of the central wheal 
to two or two and a half times its original diameter, with a 
surrounding areola of erythema usually at least 1 inch (2.5 cm.) 
in diameter, at the site of the immune serum injection, with 
no reaction at all at the site of the normal serum injection. 
Falsely positive reactions have not been recorded, and the spec- 
ificity of this test appears to equal that of the cutaneous test 
with the bacterial antigen. 

Both of these tests have given positive reactions when applied 
as early as eight hours after the initial chill. However, in 
about 7 per cent of 300 proved tularemic infections these tests 
were negative to initial trials in the first six days of illness 
(falsely negative reactions). Repetition of the tests at forty- 
eight hour intervals gave positive responses before serum 
agglutinins appeared in all persons except one. Reliability is 
much greater at later stages of illness. 

Although the titer of 1 ; 20 is lower than that usually found 
three years after illness, provided the test was performed prop- 
erly and that brucellosis is not present, it may be considered 
that an agglutination titer of 1:20 provides evidence of pre- 
vious tularemic infection. 

Serum therapy has been shown to shorten morbidity and to 
diminish mortality to significant degrees. No accurate data are 
available on the use of sulfanilamide in the treatment of tular- 
emia. Unpublished information on its use in thirty cases indi- 
cates little or no favorable action of the drug. 

Since no evidence was presented to indicate that tularemic 
infection existed in any case mentioned in the article referred 
to, it is not possible from the information presented to estimate 
what effect syrup of ferrous iodide might have in this infection. 
Whenever various iodides have been administered to patients 
with proved tularemic infections, all students of this disease 
.in general agreement that there occurred no significant 
modifications from the natural course of the illness. 


ULTRAVIOLET LAMPS 

To the editor : — Are ultraviolet lamps to be recommended for use at home 
for their general tonic and "sunburning" effect? 

W. S. Dietrich, M.D., New Cumbcrlond, Pa. 

Answer. — If the object is to tan the skin and in this way 
obtain the sensations and perhaps the illusion that go with 
increased pigmentation of the skin, ultraw’olct lamps can be 
recommended. Obtaining in this manner a general tonic effect 
on the bodj' is a different matter. For many years it has been 
the attitude of the Council on Physical Therapy of the Ameri- 


can Medical Association that ultraviolet rays generated arti- 
ficially by a lamp of. any kind cannot be depended on to increase 
the tone of tissues or of physiologic processes in general. 

Exposure of the bare body to natural sunlight, especially when 
this is done in properly graduated periods of exposure, is often 
followed by an improvement in the tone and physiologic func- 
tion of the skin, and indirecth' of the body. However, it has 
never been conclusive!)' demonstrated that this is a specific effect 
of the ultraviolet rays produced by the sun. There is evidence 
to indicate that the mere contact of the skin with the open air 
plays a part in these effects and it is not clear, therefore, how 
much of these effects are due to contact with open air and how 
much may be attributed to the direct action of the ultraviolet 
rays from sunlight. 

Ultraviolet rays produced artificially by T-arious kinds of 
lamps only remotely simulate the spectrum of sunlight. Such 
a beam of ultraviolet rays is made up chiefly of certain lines of 
the spectrum where the intensity is high, but at other points in 
the spectrum the intensity may be low or absent. It is for this 
and the other reasons mentioned that the Council has not allowed 
manufacturers of accepted ultraviolet generators to advertise 
that exposure to rays generated by their lamps increases the 
tone of tissues or of other body structures. 


FLUORIDES AND MOTTLED ENAMEL 

To the editor : — In the porllcular locality where I am practicing the drinking 
woter contains fluorine, 3 parts per millron; this amount is definitely 
enough to mottle the teeth in children who drink if. The question crises, 
and I hove been osked many times: 1. Is it necessary for a pregnant 
or nursing mother, in order to prevent mottling of her child's teeth, to 
seek water with a lesser concentration of fluorine? 2. Is it possible that 
fluorine ingested at that time could mottle the teeth later? 3. Would it 
be possible that enough fluorine could be obtained from pasteurized milk 
of locol cows to cause mottling? jj. Arizona. 

Answer. — 1. It is unlikely that the use by a mother during 
the period of gestation and lactation of a domestic water con- 
taining 3 parts per million of fluorides will result in the mottling 
of her child’s teeth. This statement is based on epidemiologic 
evidence. In endemic areas where the fluoride concentration is 
considerably higher than the quantity referred to, only sporadic 
instances of mottled enamel arc observed in the deciduous teeth. 
A considerable portion of the calcification of the deciduous teeth 
occurs in utero; probably this e.xplains tlicir relative freedom 
from mottled enamel. 

2. It should be borne in mind, however, that certain of the 
permanent teeth begin calcification of the crowns at birth or 
shortly thereafter. Water containing 3 parts per million of 
fluorides would produce mottled enamel in a high percentage 
of those children using it for drinking and cooking during tlie 
calcification period. For instance, the calcification of the crowns 
of the permanent central incisors begins between the third and 
fourth months of life and is completed between the fourth and 
fifth years. It is during this period that the toxic effects of 
fluorides with respect to mottled enamel arc operative even 
though these teeth do not erupt until several years later. For 
the protection of all permanent teeth, third molars c.xccptcd, the 
fluoride content of the water used for both drinking and cooking 
during the first eight years of life should not exceed 1 part per 
million. 

3. Phillips, Hart and Bohstedt (/. Biol. Client. 105:123 
[April] 1934) state that no difference was observed in the bio- 
logic reaction of rats fed normal milk as compared with those 
fed milk from cows receiving an added source of fluorine. They 
further note that the fluorine content of milk is comparatively 
difficult to influence by dietary means. 


IRON IN MOLASSES, TABLE SYRUPS AND SUGARS 

To the editor : — Recently I heard over the rodio a food "expert" speak 
obout molosses containing a lorgc amount of Iron. I thought molosscs 
was a sugar just like corn syrup. How much Iron is In molosscs, honey, 
karo syrup and dcxtrimaltosc? Has molasses been used in Infont feeding 
formulas? II so, with what results? M.D., New York. 

Answer. — Molasses as formerly manufactured was the mother 
liquor remaining aher tlic removal of one crop of sugar crystals 
from the boiled down juice of the -sugar cane. Because the 
removal of sxuie sugar by one co'slnlliz-ation is far from com- 
plete, the molasses thus obtained was rich in sucrose. It also 
contained the majority of the other constituents rjf the cane 
juice, including the ash, in relatively high projiortion. It is 
now 'customarv to remove the sucrose more nearly coniplctrly 
bv a scries of "crystallizations. Tyjies of rnol.-icscs derived from 
successive crvstallizations of sugar arc dcsignaleil as ffr-t, 
second and third molasses: they differ from one another in 
sucrose and ash content, the first molas'es containinr more 
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sucrose and less ash than the second or third. The iron content 
of the molasses_ products of one manufacturer has been deter- 
mined by Harris, Mosher and Bunker (The Nutritional Avail- 
ability of Iron in Molasses, Am. J. Dig. Dis. 6:459 [Sept.] 
1939), who found a content of 3.2, 6.0 and 11.3 mg. of iron 
per hundred grarns respectively for first, second and third 
molasses. Other investigators have reported an average iron 
content of 7.3 mg. per hundred grams, or 0.0073 per cent. The 
iron of molasses is reported to be in available form, although 
that of the third molasses appears less well utilized by rats 
than that of the first and second types. Molasses may be con- 
sidered a rich and inexpensive source of iron in the diets of 
older children and adults. No reports of the use of this product 
in infant feeding have appeared in the scientific literature. 

Most table syrups used as modifiers of milk in infant feeding 
are prepared from corn syrup and either sugar syrup or refiners’ 
syrup. The corn syrup ingredient is prepared lay hydrolyzing 
corn starch in an acid solution under steam pressure until a 
definite percentage of dextrose is formed. The solution is then 
neutralized with sodium carbonate and filtered. The filtrate is 
concentrated in_ vacuum to the desired density. Refiners’ syrup 
is the rnother liquor or residual product obtained in the process 
of refining substances which distinguish the brown or yellow 
raw cane sugar from the white refined cane sugar. According 
to federal definition, refiners’ syrup contains not more than 
25 per cent water and not more than 8 per cent ash. Sugar 
syrup is the product made by dissolving cane or beet to the 
consistency of the syrup. It contains not more than 35 per cent 
water. In general, the light table syrups containing corn syrup 
consist of a mixture of corn syrup and sugar syrup, and the 
dark or “golden” syrup consists of corn syrup flavored with 
refiners’ syrup. According to Rose (Labpratory Handbook for 
Dietetics, ed. 4, New York, Macmillan Company, 1937), dark 
corn syrup contains an average of 12.8 mg. of iron per hundred 
grams while the light corn syrup contains about 1.4 mg. 

Schuette and Remy (J. Am. Cliem. Soc. 54:2909, 1932) have 
studied the iron content of honey and report that light honeys 
contain an average of 0.24 mg. of iron per hundred grams while 
dark honeys contain an average of 0.94 mg. A maximum value 
of 3.5 mg. was reported for dark honeys. No information con- 
cerning the iron content of dextriraaltose is available, but 
according to the information provided by the manufacturer and 
published in the book “Accepted Foods,” Mead’s Dextri-Maltose 
with Added Extract of Wheat Embryo and Yeast contains 
approximately 8 mg. of iron per hundred grams. Corn syrup 
and dextrimaltose are widely used in infant feeding, and the 
successful use of honey as a carbohydrate modifier for milk in 
infant feeding has been reported by Schlutz and Knott (J. Pfdiat. 
13:465 (Oct.) 1938). 


NO DANGER FROM INHALING HAIR 
IN DRY SHAVING 

To the Tditor : — Is there any possibility of damage to the lungs from 
inhalation of the small particles of hair cut off by dry electric shaving? 

M.D., Ohio. 

Answer. — The diameter of human hair is too great to permit 
successful inhalation. Investigation of the possibilities has shown 
that one cannot cut segments short enough to be inhaled. After 
prolonged attempts the project has been given up. 


LEAD AND ARSENIC IN FOODS AND 
PLANT SPRAYS 

To the editor : — ^Will you please send me the lotest information you have 
on the human tolerance for lead and arsenic, both as obtained from spray 
residue on fruits and vegetables and as found naturally occurring in foods. 
Can you give any informotion regarding the possibility of plant foods 
absorbing lead or arsenic from soil frequently sprayed with these minerals? 

Martha Potgieter, Associate Professor of Foods 
and Nutrition, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Answer It is not possible to summarize in any brief way 

the information about the human tolerance for lead and arsenic 
from foods. An article by H. O. Calvery (Chronic Effect of 
Ingested Lead and Arsenic, The Journal, _ Kov. 5, 1938, 
D 1722) summarizes much of the available information, and 
emphasizes the lack of data, regarding ^e sisnificance of minute 
traces of lead and arsenic in ordinary foods. It >s known mat 
thes^ elements are toxic, and contamination of foods wath Irad 
Ind ars^rshould be avoided. The present tolerance for lead 
and arsenic in fruits as established by the U. 

Administration is 3.57 parts per. million for Wd (as Pb^ an^ 
1 06 parts per million for arsenic (as As). These tolerance 
were^devis^ with particular reference to spraj' ■’(^■dues ot 
foods, especially apples and pears. Action can, of course, be 


brought against any foods containing excessive amounts of lead 
and arsenic on the ground that these metals are toxic and 
deleterious substances. There is an interesting exception in 
the case of shrimp and possibly some other sea foods, in which 
relatively high concentrations of arsenic are found. It has been 
shown that this arsenic is in harmless organic combination and 
is not stored by the animal body but is excreted in the urine. 

It is usually considered that there is a real possibility of plant 
foods absorbing lead or arsenic from soil which has been 
sprayed with large amounts of toxic insecticides containing these 
elements. A discussion of the subject is provided by P. J. 
Hanzlik (Health Hazards of Chemo-Enemies in Contaminated 
Foods, Scientific Monthly 44:435 [May] 1937). 


VITAMINS AND SKIN CANCER 

To the fd/for;— Have you any evidence that the topical application of vita- 
min A or vitamin D will accelerate the growth of cutaneous neoplasms, 
or tend to produce cancer on a normal skin or on a so-called precan- 
cerous skin? Robert R, McLaughlin, M.D., New York. 

Answer. — -There is no published evidence that the topical 
application of vitamin A or vitamin D or both together \yill 
cause tumors in albino mice, the skin of these animals being 
much more sensitive than that of human beings. It is true that 
exposure of mice to considerable doses of ultraviolet radiation 
will cause the appearance of a few epitheliomas of the skin and 
attempts have been made by Roffo and others to connect the 
appearance of these tumors with alleged activities of cholesterol, 
which, of course, is present in the skin. The irradiation of 
cholesterol with ultraviolet rays causes the formation of some 
vitamin D. But no proof of this theory of cancer formation 
has been published. On the other hand, solutions in oil^ of 
vitamin A and vitamin D have been used by dermatologists 
to aid in the healing of chronic ulcerations, especially those 
connected with damage of the skin by x-rays. These physicians 
are in a position to note the production of malignant growths on 
a normal or a precancerous skin and as no such reports are 
forthcoming it is evident that neither of the substances mentioned 
will produce cancer on a normal skin or on a precancerous one. 
The increased growth rate of tumors which is occasionally 
observed after injury is due to the increased blood supply which 
feeds the tissues and enables more cells to grow. 


FLUOROSCOPY AND THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
MINIMAL TUBERCULOSIS 

To ihe Editor : — In Queries and Minor Notes in The Journal Janaary 13 
(p. 180) I noticed the subject of fluoroscopy and the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis. To supplement or perhops omplify the information wnicn 
you gave I would coll attention to two articles (Fellows, H. H., aao 
Ordwoy, W. H.: Fluoroscopy versus Physical Findings in the Detection o 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Tr. Nat. Tuberc. Assn., ^^37, p._51; 

Pulmonory Tuberculosis in an Employee Group: Possibilities and Li^' " 
tions, ibid., p. 211) which answer one phase of your reply having to a 
with the percentoge of error of routine fluoroscopy os checked by foenr- 
genogroms of the chest. Also I present on abstract^ from our an 
reports showing the percentage of new clinically significant cases pic 
up eoch year among our home office employees. It has been » 

detect over 75 per cent of the cases In the mlnimol stage during the P 
severol years. The source of this question was also of Interest to me, 
one of the wholesale jobs of fluoroscopy is being carried out 
Sixto A. Francisco, of Monilo, who hos a portable traveling fluorosc p 
unit with which he hos mode more than 150,000 examinations. It sc 
to me thot, until some economical and accurate method of ^ 

routine case-finding studies is found, fluoroscopy fills the need. . 

roentgenograms, either on celluloid or on paper, are so expensive J ' 
while ideol, they are unobtainable for most surveys. 
seems to be superior to the use of physical examinotlon ond suDjcc 
symptoms in the detection of early lesions. 

H. H. Fellows, M.D., New York- 

Assistant Medical Director, Metropolitan Life insuronce Compony. 


New Coses of Clinicolly Significant Puimonary Tuberculosis Discover 
Among Employees at the Home Office of the Metropolitan 
Lite insurance Company 




Moderately 

Far 

Ycor 

Minimal 

Advanced 

Atlvonccd 

1934 

38 

8 

I 

1935 

31 

11 

2 

1936 

21 

4 

0 

1937 

19 

0 

1 

1938 

17 

6 

1 

1939 


2 

0 

Per cent: Mlnimol 

77 



Moderotcly odvonced 20 



For odvonced 

3 



Averoge number of employees. 

13,837 
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Medical Examinations and Licensure 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
SPECIAL BOARDS 

Examinations of the National Board of Medical Examiners and Special 
Boards were published in The Journal, March 9, page 914. 

STATE AND TERRITORIAL BOARDS 
Alabama: Montgomery, June 18-20. Sec., Dr. J. N. Baker, 519 
Dexter Ave., Montgomery. 

Arizona: Basic Science. Tucson, March 19. Sec., Dr. Robert L. 
Nugent, University of Arizona, Tucson. Medical. ^ Phoenix, April 2-3. 
Sec., Dr. J. H. Patterson, 826 Security Bldg., Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Basic Science. May or June. Sec., Mr. Louis E. 
Gebauer, 701 Main St., Little Rock. Medical (Regular). Little Rock, 
June 6-7. Sec., Dr. D. L. Owens, Harrison. Medical (Eclectic). Little 
Rock, June 6-7. Sec., Dr. Clarence H. Young, 1415 Main St., Little Rock. 

California: Oral examination (required when reciprocity application 
is based on a state certificate or license issued ten or more years before 
filing application in California), San Francisco, April 17. Written exanu 
inatwn. San Francisco, June 24-27. Sec., Dr. Charles B. Pinkham, 1020 
N St., Sacramento. 

(Colorado: Denver, April 2-5. Sec., Dr. Harvey W. Snyder, 831 
Republic Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut: Endorsement. Hartford, ^larch 26. Sec., Dr. T. P. 
Murdock, 147 W. Main St., Meriden. 

Delaware: Examination. Dover, July 9-11. Reciprocity. Dover, July 
16. Sec., Medical Council of Delaware, Dr, Joseph S. McDaniel, 229 S. 
State St., Dover. 

District of Columbia: Basic Science. Washington, April 22-23. 
Medical. Washington, May 13-14. Sec., Dr. George C. Ruhland, 203 
District Bldg., Washington. 

Florida: Basic Science. De Land, May 25. Sec., John F. Conn, 
De Land. Medical, Tampa, June 17-18. Sec., Dr. William M. Rowlett, 
Box 786, Tampa. 

Georgia: Atlanta, June. Joint-Sec., Mr. R. C. Coleman, 111 State 
Capitol, Atlanta. 

Idaho: Boise, April 2. Dir., Bureau of Occupational Licenses, Mr. 
H. B. Whittlesey, 355 State C.apitol Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois: Chicago, Ajiril 2-4. Acting Superintendent of Registration, 
Mr. Lucien A. File, Springfield. 

^Indiana: Indianapolis, June 18-20. Sec., Board of Medical Registra- 
tion and Examination, Dr. J. W. Bowers, 301 State House, Indianapolis. 

Iowa:^ Basic Science. Des Moines, April 9. Dir., Division of Licensure 
and Registration, Mr, H. W. Grefe, Capitol Building, Des Moines. 

Kansas: Kansas (iity, June 18-19. Sec., Board of Medical Registration 
and Examination, Dr. J. F. Hassig, 905 N. Seventh St., Kansas City. 

_ Kentucky; Louisville, June 5-7. Sec., Dr. A. T. ^fcCorraack, 620 S. 
Third St., Louisville. 

Maryland: Medical Baltimore, June 18-21. Sec., Dr. John T. 
O’Mara, 1215 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Homeopathic. Baltimore, Jane 
18-19. Sec., Dr. John A. Evans. 612 W. 40th St., Baltimore. 

MicniGAN: Ann Arbor and Detroit, June 12-14. Sec., Dr. J. Earl 
McIntyre, 202*4 Hollister Bldg,, Lansing. 

Minnesota:^ Basic Science, Minneapolis, April 2-3. Sec., Dr, J. 
Charnley McKinley, University of Minnesota, 126 Millard Hall, Minnc- 
•npoljs. Medical. Minneapolis, April 16*18. Sec., Dr. Julian F. Du Bois, 
3S0 St. Peter St., St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Jackson, June. Asst. Sec., Dr. R, N, Whitfield, Jackson. 
Montana: Reciprocity. Helena, April 1, Examination. Helena, 
April 2-3. Sec., Dr. S. A. Cooney, 216 Power Block, Helena. 

, Nebraska: Basic Science. Omaha. May 7-8. Dir,, Bureau of Exam- 
ining Boards, Mrs. Clark Perkins, 1009 State Capitol Bldg., Lincoln. 

Nevada: Reciprocity ncith oral examination. Carson City, May 6. 
Sec., Dr. Frederick M. Anderson, 215 North Carson St., Carson City. 

Neiv Jersey; Trenton, June 18-19. Sec., Dr. Earl S. Hallinger, 
28 W. Stale St., Trenton. 

New Mexico: Santa Fe, April 8-9. Sec., Dr, Le Grand Ward, 135 
Sena Plaza, Santa Fe. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks, July 2-5. Sec., Dr. G. M. Williamson, 
4^$ S. Third St., Grand Forks. 

Ohio: Reciprocity. Columbus, April 2. Sec,, Dr, H. M. Platter, 21 
W. Broad St., Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Basic Science. Oklahoma City, May 9. Medical. Oklahoma 
June 5-6. Sec., Dr. James D. Osborn Jr., Frederick. 

-Sojic Science. Con’allis, July 6. Sec., State Board of Higher 
Luucation, Mr. Charles D. Byrne, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Ruode Island; Providence, April 4-5. Sec., Dr. Robert M. Lord, 
366 State Office Bldg., Providence. 

- South Carolina: Columbia, June 25. Sec., Dr. A. Earle Boozer, 505 
Saluda Ave., Columbia. 

South Dakota: Rapid City, July 16-17. Dir., Jledical Licensure, 
Dr. J, F. D. Cook, Pierre. 

Texas; San Antonio, June 17-19. Sec., Dr. T. J, Crowe, 918-20 Mer- 
cantile Bldg., Dallas. 

\ircinia: Richmond, June 18-20. See., Dr. J. W. Preston, 30J^ 
Frankhn Rd., Roanoke. 

uiscoNsiK; Basic Setcncc. Madison, April 6. Sec., Professor RoI>ert 
Bauer, 3414 w. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. Medical. Milwaukee, 
June 25-28. Sec., Dr. E. C. Murphy, 314 E. Grand Ave., Eau Claire. 


Tennessee Endorsement Report 
Dr. H. W. Qualls, secretary, Tennessee State Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners, reports fourteen ph\*sicians licensed by endorsc- 
from Aug. 10 through Dec. 22, 1939. Tlie following 
schools were represented: 

School LICENSED BY ENDORSEMENT 

University of Arkansas School of Medicine (1936) 

Atlanta School of Medicine (1911) 

ivmop* University School 
Aorthwtttem University . 

University of Kansas Scho *'■ 


Year Endorseme: 

of 

Arkans: 
Georg 
Alalian 
Michiga 
OUahofT 


University of Louisville School of ^ Kentucky* 

Tulane University of Louisiana S *'■ ■ Louisiana 

Johns Hopkins University School * • • Maryland 

Harvard iledical School 

Syracuse University College of Mcdccine (1936) New \ ork 

University of Rochester School of ^ledicine (1934) New ^ork 

Ohio State University College of 

University of Pennsylvania School " '■ B, M. Ex. 

^ledical College of the State of Soi • Carolina 


North Carolina Reciprocity Report 
Dr. W. D. James, secretary, Board of Medical Examiners 
of the State of North Carolina, reports thirty-one physicians 
licensed by reciprocity and eight physicians licensed by endorse- 
ment on June 19 and Dec. 11, 1939. The following schools were 
represented ; 

School I.ICEXSED BV EECIBROCITV 

Howard University College of Medicine (1938) Virginia 

Emorj' University School of Medicine (1937) Georgia 

Northwestern University Medical School (1928) Micliigati 

Rush Medical College (1924) Illinois, (1933) Georgia 

Uni\’ersity of Illinois College of Medicine 0920) Illinois 

Louisiana State University Medical Center (1938) Louisiana 

Tulane Univ. of Louisiana School of ^ledicine (1930), (1934) Louisiana, 

(1939) Georgia 

{ ohns Hopkins University School of Medicine (1929), (1934) Maryland 
Jniversity of Marjdand School of Medicine and Col- 
lege of '■ ' Mar>lan(l 

Har\-ard ** Georgia 

Univcrsitj * * ' ■ Nebraska 

Universitj “■ ) New York 

Duke University School of Medicine (1937) Michigan 

Ohio State University College of >[edieinc (1938) Ohio 

Western Reserve University School of Medicine (1929) Ohio 

Medical (College of the State of South Carolina (1926) S. Carolina 

Meliarry Medical College (1934) Tennessee 

University of Tenness ^ ''' *’ ’ Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University ”• Tennessee 

Medical College of V \Wrgtnja 

Univ. of Virginia De i* , Virginia 

School LICENSED BV ENDOBSEMENT 

College of Medical Evangelists (1933)N. B. M. Ex, 

Duke Univ. School of Medicine. .(1933), (1936, 2), (1937, 3)N. B. M. Ex. 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine (1936) U.S.IMl.S, 


Michigan October Examination 
Dr. J. Earl ^fcIntyrc, secretary, Michigan State Board of 
Registration in Medicine, reports the written examination licid 
at Lansing, Oct. 11-13, 1939. The e.xamination covered four- 
teen subjects and included 100 questions. An average of 75 per 
cent was required to pass. Thirteen candidates were e.xamincd, 
all of whom passed. Tlie following schools were represented : 


School 


PASSED 


College of Medical Evangelists 

Rush Medical College 

Harvard Medical School 

Waj'nc University College of Medicine 

Long Island College of Medicine 

Temple University School of Medicine. 


Year Per 

Gr.id. Cent 

(1939) 78, 82,* 82.* 84, t 85.61 

(1939) 801 

(1937) 84. (1938) 7«t 

(1939) 77.* 81.5,1 851 

(1939) 78.51 

(1935) 821 


Seventy-five physicians were licensed by reciprocal indorse- 
ment from Aug. 3 through Dec. 26, 1939. The following sdiools 
w'ere represented: 

f T/<rvcT>n 1,4. ivnnt,c:rwc.v,i. Vcar Iiidor.scmcnt 

School LICENSED BV INDORSEMENT 

University of Arkansas School of Medicine (1938) Ark.ms.ns 

College of Metlical EvangcH.sts ( 19i2)Ncw ^Iexico, 

(1939) California. N. B. M. Ex. 

Stanford University School of Medicine (1939) Californi.i 

Yale University School of Medicine (1937)N. B. M. Ex. 

George Washin^on University School of Medicine. ..( 193S)N. II. I'x. 

Georgetown University School of Medicine 0937)N. II. .^I. Ex. 

Howard Univ, College of Medicine. . (1925) Alabama, (1937) Louisi.-ma 

University of Georgia School of Medicine (1937) Georgia 

Illinois Medical College (1909) Illinois 

Loyola University School of Medicine (1932) Ohio, 

(1938,2) (1939) Illinois 

Northwestern University ^^edicnl School (1937), (1939) Illinois, 

(1938) Connecticut, (1939) Ohio 

Rush Medical College (1922), (1937) Illinois. (1931), (1936).V. B. M. 

University of Illinois College of Medicine (I9.V*) Illinois 

Indiana University School of Medicine (1938) Indiana 

Slate University of Iowa College of Medicine (1920), (1931), 

(1932), (1937), (1938.3) Iowa 

University of Kansas School of Medicine. . (1936), (19.18.2) Lari‘3’ 
University of Louisville School of Mf^licine. ......... (193- J Kenfi}ri.x 

Johns Hopkin< University School of ^Icdicinc (1918), (19.®) ^Tar/ian*., 

N. B. M. Ex. 

Creighton Univen ‘ ^ ' • . “ ‘ 

Boston Univerxiiy ■ , 

Harvard Medical ' ' ■ • ■ ■ ‘ 

Tuft< College Metlical School 

Universitv of Michigan Medical Schooj.. ( 1 . B. M, J'.*. 

University of Mtnne'oLa Medical 5e!.c»oI. , . . (1919), (]93<) Mirrr-,.-*3, 
(1937) 'North DaVrta 

St. Louis University Schw.I cf ^frd•c:^e , (193#) 
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University of Nebraska College of Medicine (1937) Nebraska 

Columbia University College of Physicians and Sur- 


Syracuse Univ. College of Med. (1931) N. B. M. Ex!, (1937) New York 

University of Buffalo School of Medicine (1935) New York 

Duke University School of Medicine (1937)N. B. M. Ex. 

Ohio State University College of Medicine. . (1929), (1938,2) Ohio 

Western Reserve University School of Medicine (1918) Ohio 

University of Oklahoma School of Medicine (1938) Oklahoma 

Hahnemann Aledical College and Hospital of Philadel- 




Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (1936) Ohio, 

(1937) Pennsylvania, (1938) New York 

Temple University School of Medicine (1915) Missouri 

University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine (1935) Penna. 

Meharry Medical College (1938) Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine (1937)N. B. M. Ex. 

University of Texas School of Medicine .(1937), n938) Texas 

University of Virginia Department of Medicine (l932) Virginia 


* This applicant has received an M.B. degree and will receive an M.D. 
degree on completion of internship. License has not been issued, 
t License has not been issued. 


Book Notices 


The Dysenteric Disorders: The Diagnosis and Treatment of Dysentery, 
Sprue, Coiitis and Other Diarrhceas in General Practice. By Philip 
Jlanson-Bahr, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.D., Senior Physician to the Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases, London. With an appendix by W. John Muggle- 
ton, SI.S.M. Cloth., Price, $8. Pp. 613, with 129 Illustrations. Balti- 
more; William Wood & Company, 1939. 


This comprehensive work is the result of experience in the 
tropics and of extensive practice in the Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases in London. In the course of the clinical work in this 
hospital in the last thirty years the author has made a study 
of 508 cases of amebic dysentery, 423 of sprue, 107 of bacillary 
dysentery, 116 of mucous colitis and forty-two of ulcerative 
colitis, as well as many cases of other intestinal diseases. This 
background has afforded a rich experience and a fund of prac- 
tical knowledge which has provided the material for this much 
needed book. 


The contents fall into nine sections : introduction ; bacillary, 
protozoal and helminthic dysenteries ; infective diarrheas ; stea- 
torrheas; disorders of the colon resembling dysentery; general 
disorders resembling dysentery, and other causes of diarrhea 
and dysenteriform symptoms. Ninety-four treat of bacillary 
dysenteries, 133 of amebiasis and seventy-eight of sprue and 
related conditions. 

The author stresses the necessity of sigmoidoscopy except 
when diagnosis is made certain by the recognition of the causa- 
tive organism in the stools. The mere list of details to be 
inquired into in a clinical examination fills nearly three pages, 
with full directions for the procedures. 


The historical survey records the recurrence of epidemics of 
dysentery in the sixth and eighth centuries A. D. and the intro- 
duction of ipecacuanha or the “dysentery root” from Brazil in 
the seventeenth century. Jacobus Bontius, the “grandfather of 
tropical medicine,” described the epidemic of dysentery in Java 
in 1628. Sydenham, Morton and Willis distinguished between 
mucous evacuations and bloody flux in the great epidemic of 
1668-1672 and noted the association of dysentery and arthritis. 
Zimmermann. who studied the epidemic in Switzerland, 
described (1767) the clinical varieties of dysentery. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century dysentery w'as generally 
regarded as but one expression of malaria, partly because of 
its seasonal recurrence and pandemic character. Epidemics 
occurred in the American colonies in 1749-1753, 1773-1777 and 
1793-1798. In the epidemic of 1834-1836 in Europe it was esti- 
mated that fourteen of every thousand inhabitants perished. The 
dysenteries have long been associated with famine and have 
followed armies in all wars. A notable omission by the author 
in the text but not in the bibliography is that of Schaudinn’s 
critical distinction of Endamoeba histolytica, which settled the 
futile discussion that raged from 1875 to 1903 over the patho- 
genicitv of amebas of the human colon. Even less understand- 
able is' the omission of any reference to the extensive protozoal 
obser%-ations of Lewis (1870) in the e.xamination of stools of 
cholera victims in India. 

The discussion of amebiasis is e.xhaustive and thoro^h. 
Special attention is given to liver abscess and to trwtment The 
author is conservative in matters of treatment, adhering to tlie 
use of the drastic emetine-bismutb-iodide therapy though favor 


ing lighter doses and using it in conjunction with chiniofon 
enemas. He notes with regard to vioform that “he has seen 
several patients who appear to have been made really ill by its 
constant use.” He rejects acetarsone except as an intestinal 
tonic and in the after-care of amebic dysentery on the ground 
that the French claims as to its value as a reliable amebicide 
have not been substantiated. He notes the wide use of car- 
barsone in the treatment of chronic amebiasis in the United 
States and the fact that it is less toxic than acetarsone but states 
that it should be administered only under supervision. The 
resort to surgical measures even in resistant cases of intestinal 
amebiasis is deprecated. 

The author rejects McCarrison’s dietetic deficiency and Ash- 
ford’s yeast fungus as factors in the origin of sprue and regards 
the cause as a specific virus capable of lying dormant in the 
tissues for years and of being roused to activity by unknown 
factors. This view is supported by the definite incubation period, 
the patchy geographic distribution, familial occurrences, and 
clinical observations showing that it is a specific inflammation 
of the mucous membranes of the alimentary tract. Malaria and 
amebiasis are predisposing causes. Rest, high protein diet and 
palliative medicinal treatments for the various symptoms are 
given in detail. The discussion of the varied aspects of this 
disorder is a fine illustration of a comprehending view of dis- 
ease and its cure. 

The appendix deals with the clinical laboratory procedures 
in diagnosis and culture of the micro-organisms concerned in 
these intestinal infections. The classified bibliography of twenty- 
four pages contains about 1,500 entries of author and citation 
but usually not of titles, the omission of which robs the bibliog- 
raphy of much of its value, since the reader has no due beyond 
the classified heading as to the content of the articles. The 
index is of great value in finding in this great mass of valuable 
data the information desired on varied subjects. 

The author has rendered a great service to both physicians in 
general practice and to investigators of diseases of the alimentary 
canal and their causative organisms by this exhaustive and 
critical treatise. 

Electrocardiographic Patterns: Their Diagnostic and Clinical Signifi- 
cance. By Arlle B. Barnes, M.D., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Mlnncsote. 
Cloth. Price, $S. Pp. 197, with 95 illustrations. Sprlngfleld, Illinois, & 
Baltimore; Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, J940. 

This monograph is an outgrowth of an exhibit which^ the 
author made and found to be extremely popular. It is a 
thoughtful coordination of the author’s own extensive studies 
correlated with those appearing in the literature and, while one 
may not agree with all the deductions arrived at, the book 
definitely represents a mature consideration and will be a valu- 
able addition to the library of every one who has to deal with 
electrocardiograms. As the author points out in his introduc- 
tion, “the proportion of the average text on electrocardiography 
devoted to the arrhythmias would lead one to believe that tins 
was still the field of its major importance. More recently, the 
use of the electrocardiograph to detect evidences of myocardial 
disease has been of major interest and importance to clinicians, 
and it has been possible to correlate such evidence of myocardial 
disease with prognosis in large groups of cases, although it is 
difficult to apply this knowledge to the individual patient m a 
group.” 

It is becoming increasingly apparent, primarily as the resul 
of the efforts of American students of this subject, that the 
primary utility of the electrocardiogram in clinical practice 
rests on a study of its configuration. In this monograph the 
greatest stress is properly given to the appearance of the clcclro- 
cardiogram in coronary disease and in myocardial infarction, 
but the more recently developed and growing subject of the 
electrocardiographic appearance in other diseases is also con- 
sidered. The author discusses strains on the left and on the 
right side of the heart, pericarditis, infections, metabolic dis- 
orders and drugs. The last chapter is devoted to the newly 
developed subject of prccordial leads and includes a number of 
summary tables of the measurements in 100 normal cases of 
the deflections in all the chest leads recommended recently by 
the Committee of the American Heart Association on the 
Standardization of Precordial Leads. These tables sliould lie 
extremely useful to tlie reader in setting up the limits of nor- 
rnality for those chest leads which are not commonly employed. 
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The text is well documented with case reports, electrocardio- 
grams and idealized diagrams. It is regrettable that the author 
uses the old way of depicting the direction of the deflections of 
the chest lead; this is upside down to that recommended by the 
committee, of which the author himself was a member. It is 
difficult to see why the author did this when it would have been 
easy to redraw the drawings of his records as inverted mirror 
images. The failure to follow the newly and universally estab- 
lished standard for the chest lead and the consequent use of 
terms in the text applicable to the lead as illustrated will be 
confusing to the average reader. It is hoped that in the next 
edition the author will take the trouble to correct this error. 
Confusion may also arise from the fact that various terms are 
applied in the text to the segment between QRS and T deflec- 
tions. Nevertheless, those interested in clinical electrocardiog- 
raphy will find that this monograph is extremely stimulating 
and helpful in filling a gap by a critical assay of the recent 
literature on the configuration of the electrocardiogram. 

Common Skin Diseases. By A. C. Boxburgh M.A., M.D., B.Ch., Phy- 
sician in Charge of the Skin Department, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. Fifth edition. Cloth. Price, 15s. Pp. 416, with 187 illustra- 
tions. London : H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 1939. 

The original purpose of the author and the publishers was 
to provide a small compact work for the general practitioner 
covering the commoner skin diseases. This book deals with 
120 of more than 300 skin diseases. The fact that it has 
already run through four editions attests its popularity. Con- 
stant revision has kept it thoroughly abreast of progress. To 
assist the student, an index of preliminary diagnoses has been 
placed at the beginning of the book to encourage him to 
observe accurately the type of lesion of which any given erup- 
tion is composed and to serve as a guide in looking up diseases 
in the book or in larger works. The various diseases are 
well described, briefly but adequately. Considerable emphasis 
is placed on differential diagnosis and treatment, and both of 
these are well handled. Treatment reflects the long experience 
of the author; it is brief but very much to the point. In this 
edition there are fourteen new illustrations, some notes on the 
new emulsifying bases, indications for administering estrogen 
and the therapeutic possibilities of sulfanilamide therapy. There 
are short new articles on the avitaminoses and granuloma 
annulare. The dosage of roentgen therapy is expressed in 
roentgens instead of pastilles. The illustrations are excellent. 
• The text is printed with large, legible type on good paper. 
The book is an excellent one and if its present standard is 
continued it will remain a popular textbook for years to come. 

Ophthalmology. By Burton Chance, JI.D. XX, Clio Medlca : A Series 
of Primers on the History of Medicine. Edited by E. B. Krumbhaar, 
M.D. Cloth. Price, $2. Pp. 240, with 6 Illustrations. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1939. 

Bacteriology. By William W. Ford, JI.D., D.P.H. XXII, Clio Medlca: 
A Series of Primers on the History of Medicine. Edited by E. B. Krum- 
bhaar, M.D. Cloth. Price, 52.50. Pp. 207, with 8 Illustrations. New 
York & London : Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1939, 

These books constitute new additions to the excellent series 
under, the general editorship of E. B. Krumbhaar. 

Dr. Chance has traced the progress of ophthalmology from 
the earliest of written records to the present time. The nature 
of the eye made it particularly subject to superstitions. Thus 
the literature of every region is replete with notions, some of 
which, however, later became established as fact. After a series 
of chapters in which the lore of various nations is reviewed, the 
author gives special attention to cataract, color vision, the 
development of drugs and ophthalmic surgery, and finally pro- 
vides concluding chapters on ophthalmic education, organizations 
and national development. The work is a concise summary of 
the history of ophthalmologj’. 

The volume on bacteriology, by Dr. W. W. Ford, is dedicated 
to Dr. William H. Welch. After considering the development 
of knowledge concerning magnification and the work of Leeu- 
wenhoek, he carries forward his story in chronological order 
through the work of Henle, Pasteur, Lister, Cohn and Koch. 
He reveals in his concluding chapters the manner in which 
immunolog}- developed from bactcriologv’. The rigid bacteriol- 
PEy of the century has been modified and future investigations 
must concern themselves with the life cycle of individual fj-pos 
of organisms. 


Primer of Allergy: A Guidebook for Thoso Who Must Find Their Way 
Through the Mazes of This Strange and Tantalizing Slate. By Warren 
T. Vaughan. M.D. Cloth. Price. $1.50. Pp. 140, with Illustrations by 
John P. Tillery. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1939. 

Occasionally concise treatises for the public are written on 
subjects of which insight and understanding are necessarj- for 
intelligent cooperation. The subject of allcrgj- is certainly an 
ideal, assignment for well placed literary effort, and Dr. 
Vaughan has done much with it. Many physicians and certainly 
a larger number of laymen have desired a' book of this type 
for some time and it should be enthusiastically received. The 
book is so written that it can be recommended by any physi- 
cian regardless of his personal approach to the subject. In 
fact, a book of this type placed in the hands of his patient 
should prove a real service to him in his practice. The text 
is profuseli’ and attractively illustrated by cartoons and carica- 
tures on allergj-. It not only provides authoritative informa- 
tion on all phases of the subject of allergy but is written in 
a literary style that is both engaging and entertaining. Every 
physician will enjoy reading this concise and masterful mes- 
sage to the public and will unquestionably recommend it to 
his allergic patient. This is a real contribution to the layman’s 
education in this important and complex field of medical science 
and deserves a place in every home where there is sneezing 
and wheezing. 

Traits d’ophtalmologle. PiibllS sous los auspices dc la SocIStS fran- 
galse d’ophlalmologle par MM. P. Ballllart, CIi. Coutola, E. Ilcdslob et 
E. Veltor. BenS Onfray : SecrSlaire pSnerai. Tome III : Tccbnlqucs do 
laboratolre, oxamen dc la motllltS ct de la vision blnoculalrc anomalies 
de la vision, pathologle (debut). Par SIM. E. Aubarct ct al. Clotb. 
Price, 490 francs. Pp. 1,148, wltb Illustrations. Paris : Masson & Cie, 
1939. 

This volume of the new French treatise was somewhat late 
in making its appearance but still was under the time schedule 
set in the beginning. It contains laboratory technic in oph- 
thalmologj' in four parts by Dubois-Poulson of Paris, Carrere 
of Montpellier and Senevet of Algiers, examination of motility 
by Nordman of Strasbourg and Onfray of Gouin, anomalies 
of vision, light and color sense by Joseph of Paris, Mawas of 
Paris, Hambreson of Brussels, Haas of Paris, Bourdier of 
Beaujon and Polak of Paris, and general and special pathology 
divided into lesions by Redslob and Gery of Strasbourg, ocular 
allergy by Koutseff of Strasbourg, the vitamins by Bezssonoff 
of Strasbourg, relationship of pathologj' to ophthalmology by 
Terrien of Paris, internal secretions by Francescetti and Gorin 
of Geneva, general ophthalmic semeiology by Terrien of Paris, 
diseases of the superciliary area by Villard of Montpellier, 
diseases of the lids by Aubaret of Marseilles, tumors of the 
lids and lacrimal caruncle by Kalt of Paris, and disturbances 
of the motor apparatus of the lids by Jean-Sedan of Mar- 
seilles. With the great variety of material, this volume is 
even more spotty in character than are its predecessors. The 
chapters dealing with c.xamination of the eyes by various 
methods are probably the weakest that have appeared thus far. 
In contrast to that the chapter on tumors of the lids by Marcel 
Kalt is as complete and thorough as can be found anywhere 
in the literature. This volume contains fewer illustrations than 
the others, although the few color plates in the closing chap- 
ters are good. The general format of the volume complies 
with that set up for the entire series. 

Food Control: Its Public Health Asgects. A Manual for regulatory 
ORlcers, Food Technologists, and Students of the Food Industry. By 
James Houston Shrader, Fli.D., Instructor In Biochemistry, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, f’loih. 
Price, $4. Pp. 513. New York : John Wiley fc Sons, Inc. ; lyindon : 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1939. 

This is a unique contribution to the literature on food control. 
It provides not only a discussion of the public health aspects 
of control measures but also a discussion of the mitritioiinl 
significance of different phases of food technology. Each class 
of products is discussed from the points of view of technology, 
relation to public health and problems of rcgulator.v control. 
The author, who is now editor of the Journal of Mill: Tfch- 
nology, has had extensive experience in the subject matter 
covered by the book. The manual contains information aNnit 
many new products that have liecn but recently jilaced on the 
market. It is a readable liook that ssill l»c indi<;>cn>ablc for 
all regulatory officers, food tccbnolngi'ts and students of the 
food industry. 
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Dental Practice Acts: Corporate Practice Authorized 
Neither by Charter of Corporation nor by Dental Act. — 
The state of Indiana, on the relation of the board of medical 
examiners, sought to enjoin the Boston System Dentists, a cor- 
poration, from practicing dentistry in Indiana. The trial court 
denied the injunction and the state appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Indiana. 

The defendant corporation was incorporated under the general 
laws of Indiana on March 2, 1917, "for the purpose of engaging 
in and carrying on the business of dentistry and every branch 
thereof ; the manufacturing, buying, selling and dealing in dental 
supplies, artificial dentists’ crowns and bridgework, porcelain 
and gold inlays and other merchandise ; printing and advertising 
and doing all' other acts connected with or incident to the busi- 
ness of dentistry or any branch thereof.” The corporation 
maintained in the city of Gary an office with the usual facilities 
used by practicing dentists. It owned the equipment and paid 
the operating expenses of the office. Two licensed dentists used 
the facilities and carried on a dental practice in the office, fees 
being collected by a cashier employed by the corporation and 
remitted by her to its treasurer in Chicago. The dentists 
received, by way of remuneration, salaries fixed by contract and 
commissions depending on the volume of income. 

The original dental practice act of Indiana, enacted in 1913, 
prohibited “any person” from practicing dentistry without a 
license, and this prohibition was still in effect at the time of the 
trial of this case. An amendment to the dental practice act 
became effective on March 9, 1917, seven days after the defen- 
dant’s incorporation, providing as follows: 

That it shall not be unlawful for any one duly licensed to do so, to 
practice dentistry, or to hold himself out as a practitioner of dentistry, 
under the name of any legally incorporated dental company, existing and 
in operation prior to the taking effect of this act. 

It was conceded that the defendant had no license to practice 
dentistry. The substantial question before the court was whether 
the defendant was engaged in the practice of dentistry and what 
rights, if any, it possessed under its charter and under the dental 
practice act as amended in 1917. The corporation contended that 
(1) it was not engaged in the practice of dentistry; (2) the 
business in which it was engaged was specifically authorized by 
its charter and by the 1917 amendment to the dental practice 
act; (3) the injunctive process was not an appropriate enforce- 
ment remedy, and (4) to grant the injunction would constitute 
a forfeiture of its character and would destroy its vested rights 
in violation of the principles of constitutional law. 

In the opinion of the Supreme Court, the defendant’s method 
of doing business constituted the practice of dentistry on its 
part. It occupied the relation of master toward the. licensed 
dentists who performed the actual services; they were its ser- 
vants for hire. The regulation of the dental profession, the 
court pointed out, is not generally dissimilar in effect to that 
imposed on the practice of medicine, and it has been held that 
a corporation may not lawfully engage in the practice of medi- 
cine directly or by employing licensed persons for that purpose. 
Jtcrman v, Baker (Ind.), 15 N. E. (2d) 365. The same rule is 
applicable to the practice of dentistry. The 1917 amendment to 
the dental practice act authorized any one licensed to practice 
dentistry to hold himself out as a practitioner under the name 
of any legally incorporated dental company existing and in 
operation prior to the taking effect of the amendatory act. This 
proriso, the court pointed out, was clearly for the benefit of 
persons legally licensed to practice dentistry. It may not be 
construed to extend any privileges to a corporation. 

In answer to the contention interposed by the corporation that 
the remedy of injunction was not proper because the practice of 
dentistm' without a license is a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, the court pointed to the fact that the 
dental practice act specifically authorizes the use of the injunc- 
tive process. But, the court continued, if an injunction is not 
specifically authorized the situation presented in the present 


case would bring it within the rule applicable where the protec- 
tion of the public welfare is involved. In such cases equity will 
intervene notwithstanding the fact that the wrong complained 
of may also be a crime. 

To prohibit the corporation from engaging in the unauthorized 
practice of dentistry by injunction does not destroy any of its 
vested rights, the court said. The practice of dentistry is a 
personal privilege and not a matter of right. It is a profession 
and not a business. The corporation acquired no right to engage 
in that profession by reason of its articles of incorporation, 
adopted in 1917, because the state had already restricted the 
right to practice dentistry, by the dental practice act of 1913, 
in such a manner as to exclude corporations. Nor would the 
corporation’s corporate franchise be forfeited by restraining it 
from unlawfully engaging in the practice of dentistry. By the 
terms of its charter, the corporation may legitimately manu- 
facture, buy, sell and deal in dental supplies and other merchan- 
dise. It cannot be enjoined from engaging in that business; but 
it may not follow a skilled profession the practitioners of which 
are required to have a personal license. 

The judgment of the trial court was therefore reversed with 
directions to enter judgment for the state permanently enjoining 
the corporation from engaging in the practice of dentistry in 
Indiana . — State ex rel. Indiana State Board of Dental Examiners 
V. Boston System Dentists (Ind.), 19 N. E. (2d) 949. 


Society Proceedings 


COMING MEETINGS 

Academy of Physical Medicine, Richmond, Va., Apr. 24*26. Dr. Herman 
A. Osgood, 144 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Secretary. 

Alabama, Medical Association of the State of, Birmingham, Apr, 16-18. 

Dr. D. L. Cannon, 519 Dexter Ave., Montgomery, Secretary. 
American Association for the Study of Goiter, Rochester, Minn., Apr. 

15-17. Dr. W. Blair Mosser, 133 Biddle St., Kane. Pa., Secretary. 
American Association for the Study of Neoplastic Diseases, Louisville, 
Ky., Apr. 11-13. Dr. Eugene R. Whitmore, 2139 Wyoming Ave. 
N.VV., Washington, D. C., Secretary. ^ _ 

American Association of Anatomists, Louisville, Ky., Mar.^ 20*22. Dr. 
E. R. Clark, Dept, of Anatomy, Univ, of Pennsylvania School ot 
Medicine, Philadelphia, Secretary. , i. i 

American Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists, Pittsburgu, 
Mar. 21-22. Dr. Howard T. Karsner, 2085 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland, 
Secretary. . _ 

American Association of the History of Medicine, Atlantic Ci^’, A* J*» 
May 4-5, Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, 1900 East Monument St., Baltimore, 
Secretary. _ , , 

American College of Physicians, Cleveland, Apr, 1-5. Mr. E. R. Loveland, 
4200 Pine St., Philadelphia, Executive Secretary. 

American Orthopedic Association, Kansas City, Mo., May 4-10. l^r- 
Ralph K. Chormley, 110 Second Ave. S.W., Rochester, Jlinn. 
Secretary. ,,-.11 l 

American Pediatric Society, Skytop, Pa., May 2-4. Dr, Hugh McCuHocn, 
325 North Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Secretary. ^ 

American Society of Biological Chemists, New Orleans, Apr. 13;I/- 
C. G. King, Dept, of Chemistry, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsourgn. 
Secretary. , _ ^ 

American Surgical Association, St. Louis, May 1-3. Dr. Charles u. 

Mixter, 319 Longwood Ave., Boston, Secretary. « 

Arizona State Medical Association, Tucson, Apr. 38-20. Dr. Leslie 
Kober, 15 East Monroe St., Phoenix, Secretary. _ _ 

Arkansas Medical Society, Fort Smith, Apr. 15-17. Dr. W. R. BrooKsne , 
602 Garrison Ave., Fort Smith, Secretary. .70 rir 

Association of American Physicians, Atlantic City, N. J., May 

Hugh J. Morgan, Vanderbilt University Hospital, Nashville,^ lenn., 
Secretary. 

California Medical Association, Coronado, May 6-9. Dr. George H. ivress, 

450 Sutter St. <=**— 

Florida Medical 29-Aray 1. Dr. Shaler Richard 

son. 111 West Secretary. t-j n 

Georgia, Medical Association of. Savannah, Apr. 23-26. Dr. Edgar 
Shanks, 478 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Secretary. _ ^ ti -1 -r 

Iowa State Medical Society, Des Moines, May 1-3. Dr. R. L- Parker, 

3510 Sixth Ave., Des Aloines, Secretary. -r, -n t 

Louisiana State Medical Society, New Orleans, Apr. 22-24. Dr. x . 1 • 

Talbot, 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans, Secretary. 

Maryland, Aledical and Chirurgical Faculty of, Baltimore, Apr. • 
Dr. Richard T. Shackelford, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, 

Minnesota State Medical Association, Rochester, Apr. 22*24. Dr. i>. n- 
Souster, 493 Lowry Medical Arts Building, St. Paul, Sccreta^. . 
Missouri State Medical Association, Joplin, Apr. SO-Afay 1. Afr. £.• 
Bartcismeyer, 634 North Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Executive Scc^tao- 

Nebraska State AF- C aha, Apr. 22-25. Dr. K. H- 

Adams, 416 Fed“ ' Lincoln, Secretary, 

New York, Medicr ■ ■ of. New York, Afay 6-9. Dr- 

Peter Irving, 2 ■ rk. Secretary. ^ ... 

North Dakota State Medical Association, Alinot, May 6-8. Dr. Alwrt >'• 
Skclscy, 205 ^ North Broadway, Fargo, Secretary. _ 

Northern Tri-State Aledical Association, Battle Creek, Mich., Apr* “• 
Dr. E. Benjamin Gillette, 320 Michigan St., Toledo, Ohio, Sccreta^* 
pacific Coast Surgical Association, Portland, Ore., Apr. 3-6. Dr. H- 
Clenn Bell, University of California Hospital, San Francisco, Secretary. 
Socictj' for the Study of Asthma and Allied Conditions, Athintic Citf, 

X. 7 .. May 4. Dr. W. C. Sr^in, 116 Ea.t 53d St- New 

TCTn^Vee'^late Medical A^'oeiation. Chattanooca. Apr. 9-11. Dr. H. H- 
Sboalders, 706 Church Si., Nashville, Secretary. 
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American Journal of Cancer, New York 

37 : 493-672 (Dec.) 1939 

Gliomas in Animals: Report of Two Astrocytomas in Common Fowl. 

E. Jungherr and A. Wolf, New York. — p. 493. 

Mammary Glands of Mature Female Mice of Strains Varying in Suscepti- 
bility to Spontaneous Tumor Development. W. U. Gardner, L. C. 
Strong and G. M, Smith, New Haven, Conn. — p. 510. 

Effect of Dibenzanthracene on Liver. A, Goerner and M. Margaret 
Goemer, Brooklyn. — p. 518. 

Dibenzanthracene Mouse Sarcomas: Histology. W. H. Lewis, Baltimore. 
— p. 521. 

Local Effect of Zinc on Development of Marsh Buffalo Adenocarcinoma. 

F, Bischoff and ^I. Louisa Long, Santa Barbara, Calif. — p. 531. 
Chromosomal and Extrachromosomal Influence in Relation to Incidence 

of Mammary Tumors in Mice. W. S. Murray and C. C. Little, New 
York. — p. 536. 

Artificial Benignancy of Neoplasm: HI. Metabolism of Sarcoma 180 
Growing at Different Rates. J. Muus, F. N. Craig and W. T. Salter, 
Boston. — p. 553. 

Retention of Immunizing Power by Shope Papilloma After Exposure to 
Ultraviolet Radiation. W. H. Woglom and J. Warren, New York. 
— p. 562. 

•Study of Fuchs Reaction for Cancer. O. Rosenthal, Philadelphia. 
— p. 566. 

Polarographic Studies of Human Blood Serums. A. C. Walker, Short 
Hills, N. J., and S. P. Reiraann, Philadelphia. — p. 585. 

Fuchs Reaction for Cancer. — Rosentlial reviews tlie litera- 
ture on serologic tests for cancer. Of all the cancer tests based 
on reactions between serums and cancer-specific substances, only 
the test of Fuchs has been verified by many authors. Since 
technical difficulties, to whicli occasional failures of tlie reaction 
had been ascribed, were eliminated by Minibeck, the author 
studied the value of the modified test and found that the Fuchs 
reaction demonstrates differences between serums from patients 
with and without cancer only in a statistical sense but is with- 
out real value for diagnosis in an individual case. The chief 
difficulty of the test lies neitlier in the technic of the reaction 
nor in the preparation of the substrates but in the fact that the 
selection of specific substrates of such activity that the reaction 
values are unquestionably beyond the range of error is a matter 
of chance. A comparison of the results of other authors using 
the Fuchs test supports these observations, although most of 
the conclusions arc more favorable. Whether the test can be 
of any aid in the diagnosis and prognosis of cancer in tlie patient 
can be decided only if the mechanism of the reaction can be 
explained in detail. 

American Journal of Clinical Pathology, Baltimore 

10:1-132 (Jan.) 1940 

-Observations on Human Beings with Cancer, Maintained at Reduced 
Temperatures of 75 to 90 F. L. \V. Smith and T. Fay, Philadelphia. 

Current Conceptions of Physiology of Kidney. J. Hayman Jr., 
Cleveland. — p. 12. 

Renal Function. M. H. Barker, Chicago. — p. 21. 

Clinical Aspects of Renal Disease. L. Leitcr, Chicago. — p. 30. 

Studies on Experimental Hypertension: XII. Experimental Production 
and Pathogenesis of Hypertension Due to Renal Ischemia. H. Gohl- 
hlatt, Qeveland. — p. 40. 

A One Hour Renal Condition Test. IV. G. Exton and A. R. Rose, 
Xcsvatk, X. J. — p. 73. 

Treatment of Pneumonia with 2-(P*Aminohcnrcncsulfamido) Pyridine. 
A. V. St. George, A. F. Kraetzer and IV. Magee, with assistance of 
W. S. Gihhs Jr. and L. Stix; Xcw York. — p. 97. 

Reduced Temperatures and Cancer. — From December 
1538 to October 1939, Smith and Fay subjected thirty-three 
p.itieiit,s to seventy-five individual inductions of reduced body 
temperature ranging from 74 to 90 F. These patients were 
m the hopeless and terminal stages of cancer, presenting them- 
fclvcs chiclly for relief of pain. They have had all tlie surgical 
and radiation treatment indicated and have been as a whole in 


extremely poor physical condition ; emaciated, cachectic, often 
anemic. Physiologic data from a study of these patients wltile 
in this physical state, resembling “Iiibernation” in many respects, 
is recorded. An enormous amount of work will be necessarj- 
before any conclusions can be drawn. Previous to these studies 
it was the general impression that prolonged reduction of tem- 
perature beloiv 94 or 95 F. was inevitably fatal. These studies 
have shown tliat patients can be maintained for from five to 
eight days at temperature levels in the eighties, that relief of 
pain can be regularly anticipated for from a few days to as 
long as five months, and that regressive cliangcs in young 
embryonal cells, particularly in carcinoma, take place as a 
result. The authors believe that tlie lowered physiologic activity 
due to the low temperature interferes with the metabolism of 
these cells. The studies suggest that the entire body economy 
is reduced, that the circulator}- rate and blood flow arc slowed 
and tliat the liver is in a relatively dormant and inactive state 
as shown by low nitrogenous analyses of the blood. The basal 
metabolism is apparently reduced from 20 to 25 per cent. 
Lower figures may well be anticipated when special methods 
are devised for more accurate recording. Tlie procedure is not 
entirely devoid of risk. It is perhaps more particularly appli- 
cable from file clinical standpoint to chronic cases for the control 
of pain, especially to the terminal stages of cancer of bedridden 
patients. Its usefulness in the therapeutic field otlierwise remains 
a problem to be solved in the future. 

American J. Digestive Diseases, Huntington, Ind. 

7:1-76 (J.H1.) 1940 

Dilatation of Bile Ducts and Its Relation to Distress After Cholecystec- 
tomy. K. \V. Benson, Rocliester, Minn. — p. 1, 

Comparative Value of Serial Hippuric Acid Excretion, Total Cholesterol, 
Cholesterol Ester and Phospholipid Tests in Diseases of Liver: 11. 
Clinical Comparison of Tests, F. W. White, E. Dcutsch and S. 
Maddock, Boston. — p. 3. 

Symptomatology of Chronic Atrophic Gastritis. R. Schindler, Chicago, 
and H..M. Murphy, Buffalo. — p. 7. 

Desiccated Hog's Stomach Extract (Vcntriculin) in Treatment of 
Atrophic Gastritis. L. Schiff and S. Goodman, Cincinnati,— p. 14, 
•“Clubbed Fingers” and Ulcerative Colitis. C. P, Schlicke and J. A. 
Bargcn, Rochester, Minn. — p. 17. 

Effect of Barbiturates on Digestive Secretion. R. J, Coffey, T. Koppanyi 
and C. R. Linegar, Washington, D. C. — p. 21. 

•Vitamin B Complex and Its Constituents in Functional Digestive Dis- 
turbances. F. F. Cliesley, Jean Dunbar and L. A. Crandall Jr., 
Chicago. — p. 24. 

Peptic Ulcer Treated by Posterior Pituitary Preparations: Clinic.al and 
Experimental Observations. M. II. Metz and R. W. Lackey, ^^ith 
collaboration of P. E. Wigby, A. B. Small and C. O. P.ittcrson, Dallas, 
Texas. — p. 27, 

Clinical Results from Continuous Intragastric Drip Using Colloidal 
Aluminum Hydroxide in Treatment of Peptic Ulcer, J, T. Ead®, 
Philadelphia. — p. 32. 

Etiology of Tuberculous Anal Abscc.ss and Fistula. C. L. Martin, 
W. I. Lansford and IL C. Sweany, Chienro.— p. 36. 

Pcctinatcs, with Special Reference to Nickel Pectinate and Their Thera- 
peutic Value. P. B. Myers and A. H. Rouse, New York. — p. 39. 

Gastrointestinal Pseudolcukcmia: Report of Case. S. T.nnnhauscr anil 
R. Davison, Tucson, Ariz. — p. 45. 

“Clubbed Fingers” and Ulcerative Colitis. — Sclilickc .md 
Bargen point out that clubbing of the fingers is seldom a primary 
condition. Bronchiectasis, pulmonary tuberculosis, empyema and 
mediastinal or pulmonary tumor are commonly present. Isolated 
cases have been reported to follow various disorders of the kid- 
neys and liver, amyloid disease and cacltc.xia strumiprivn. There 
lias been little mention of clubbed fingers as a sequela of chronic 
ulcerative colitis. Tlie authors review seven instances of clubbed 
fingers in patients under treatment for chronic ulcerative colitis 
seen within the last two years at the Mayo Clinic. In iioiic of 
these cases was there evidence of any other primary disease. To 
explain dubbed fingers as a sequela of ulcerative colitis is as 
unsatisfactory as attempting to c.xplaiii its more frequently asso- 
ciated occurrence with other conditions. 

Vitamin B Complex and Digestive Disturbances. — 
Chesley and his associates state that a high percentage of forty- 
four patients with various fuiictioiial digestive disturbanres were 
improved by the administration of a vitamin II cornitlc.x con- 
centrate in large doses. That these patients were deficient in 
tlie vitamin B complex was suggested not only hy the result*, of 
treatment but also by the demonstration of an ahnorm.-illy Ion- 
excretion of one of the vitamin B complc.x constituents fthiatnin). 
Preliminary tests indicated that effectiveness of the whole ront- 
plc-x is not' due to vitamin Bi (thiamin) or to vil.amin 11, (ril***- 
flavin). Part of the effectiveness is due to the action of the 
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nicotinic acid. The authors do not wish to suggest that nico- 
tinic acid in pure crystalline form should find a place in the 
treatment of functional digestive disorders. The use of the whole 
vitamin B complex appeals to them as a more rational procedure 
because in their experience it produces better therapeutic results 
and it is probable that deficiencies of several vitamin B complex 
fractions are more common than deficiencies of a single factor. 


American Journal of Medical Sciences, Philadelphia 

199:1-156 (Jan.) 1940 

•■Nature of Hemorrhagic Disease of the Newborn: Delayed Restoration 
of Prothrombin Level. A. J. Quick and A, M. Grossman, Milwaukee. 

— p. 1. 

Blood Studies on the Newborn: II. Direct and Total Blood Bilirubin: 
Determinations over a Nine Day Period, with Special Reference to 
Icterus Neonatorum. T. R. Waugh, F. T. Merchant and G. B. 
hlaughan, ^lontreal. — p. 9. 

•Double Quotidian Temperature Curve of Gonococcic Endocarditis: Diag- 
nostic Aid. P. H. Futcher, Baltimore. — p. 23. 

Role of ‘‘Static Blood Pressure” in Abnormal Increments of Venous 
Pressure, Especially in Heart Failure: I. Theoretical Studies on 
Improved Circulation Scheme Whose Pumps Obey Starling’s Law of 
the Heart, I. Starr and A, J. Rawson, Philadelphia. — p. 27. 

Id.: II. Clinical and Experimental Studies. I. Starr, Philadelphia. — 
p. 40. 

•Treatment of Pneuraococcic Pneumonia: Comparison of Results Obtained 
with Specific Serum and with Sulfapyridine. H. F. Dowling and 
T. J. Abernethy, Washington, D. C. — p. 55. 

Cure of Type XIV Pneumococcic Meningitis by Sulfapyridine, Confirmed 
by Autopsy: Case Report, L. L. Terry and E. E. Beard, Cleveland. 
— p. 63. ^ 

•Chloride Excretion in Hypopituitarism, with Reference to Adrenocortical 
Function. D. J. Stephens, Rochester, N. Y. — p. 67. 

Amount of Lymphoid Tissue of Human Appendix and Its Weight at 
Different Age Periods. J. M. S. Hwang and E. B. Krumbhaar, Phila- 
delphia, — p. 75. 

Further Studies of Intracutaneous iNIethod of Typhoid Vaccination. 
L. Tuft, Philadelphia. — p. 84. 

Natural History and Diagnosis of Gastric Ulcer. J. L. Drossner and 
T. G. Miller, Philadelphia. — p. 90. 

Evidence Regarding Control of Hepatic Glycogenolysis. W. B. Cannon, 
Boston. — p, 98. 

Simplified Method for Calculating Diabetic Diets, R. Richardson, Phila- 
delphia. — p. 102, 


Hemorrhagic Disease of Newborn Infants. — Quick and 
Grossman studied the prothrombin concentration of the blood 
of newborn infants with Quick’s method. They conclude that 
at birth the prothrombin in the baby’s blood is relatively high 
but often drops precipitously during the first days of life and 
then, strangely, is restored spontaneously. The frequency with 
which the prothrombin falls in normal infants makes it highly 
probable that all infants are in danger of hemorrhage during 
the first few days of life. In the recognized neonatal hemor- 
rhagic disease it is likely that the fundamental cause is a delay 
in the spontaneous restoration of the prothrombin level. Con- 
sequently, if an infant should bleed accidentally the small loss 
of blood may be sufficient to reduce the already low prothrombin 
level to a point at which hemorrhage becomes difficult to control 
and a vicious circle is initiated.- The cause of the prothrombin 
deficiency seems to be an inadequate storage of prothrombin or 
of vitamin K in the fetus. Presumably as soon as the baby is 
born the physiologic demands promptly exhaust the available 
prothrombin. As there is apparently a reserve neither of vita- 
min K nor of prothrombin, a marked decrease of the latter 
occurs. The condition is clearly due to a lack of vitamin K, for 
the prothrombin can be restored promptly to normal by giving 
the baby an oral concentrate of this vitamin and the serious fall 
in concentration can be prevented. Since the drop in prothrom- 
bin is distinctly a manifestation of vitamin K deficiency, the 
rise must be due to a supply of this vitamin which was not 
present at birth, and since the food intake during the first few 
days is scarcely sufficient to assure an adequate supply, another 
source must be sought. Bacteria readily synthesize vitamin K 
(Almquist). At birth the intestinal contents of the baby are 
sterile, but in a very short time, especially if the baby is allowed 
to suckle bacteria are introduced and an intestinal flora is estab- 
lished The time relation between the beginning of bacterial 
actiwty and the restoration of the prothrombin level makra_ it 
annear likelv that the available vitamin K is of bacterial ongm. 
The practice of putting the baby to the breast early may serve 
the primary purpose of introducing harmless but useful bacteria 
nto tte alimentarj^ tract. Although no positir^ proof exists 
hat Lonatal cerebral hemorrhage is one form of “hemorrhagic 
disease ’’ it seems very likely that it is and that the lowered 
p ofiwombin is the important factor. If the dotting agent were 


normal in amount, the excess of thromboplastin which is present 
in the brain would speedily stop the hemorrhage. As the baby is 
apparently not born with a marked deficiency of prothrombin, 
its fall can be accomplished by administering vitamin K orally. 
But in the normal infant this hardly seems necessary. Perhaps 
a return to the practice of early breast feeding will be sufficient. 
But in any case of difficult labor with probable intracranial 
injury the oral administration of a concentrate of vitamin K 
should begin immediately and be continued for several days. 
Vitamin K should also be given promptly if slight oozing is 
noticed from the umbilical cord or any other small wound, or 
if blood appears in the stool or urine. Unless the hemorrhage 
is severe a direct blood transfusion need not be given, as vita- 
min K acts promptly. When the normal prothrombin level is 
once established in the baby it becomes difficult to cause any 
appreciable diminution. It is therefore usually possible to 
operate on a child after it is a week old without danger of 
untoward bleeding. But, if an operation must be performed 
earlier, the prothrombin should be determined by Quick’s method 
and if it is low vitamin K should be given preoperatively. 

Double Quotidian Temperature Curve of Gonococcic 
Endocarditis. — Futcher discusses a particular form of tem- 
perature curve wliich seems relatively specific for gonococcic 
endocarditis. The temperature charts of twenty-four patients 
with gonococcic endocarditis were examined. The diagnosis 
was established by postmortem examination in twenty-two. Of 
the two instances not studied post mortem one blood culture 
was positive for the gonococcus before death and the other 
patient, whose blood culture was also positive, recovered from 
her illness. All of these twenty-four patients were in the hos- 
pital for six days or longer. Eleven of the twenty-four tem- 
perature charts showed the double peaks of fever for a period 
of from five to twenty-two consecutive days, the average being 
ten days. The prototype of these eleven patients is one who, 
at 6 a. m., has a shaking chill lasting a few minutes followed 
by a rise in rectal temperature from an initial level of 98 F. 
at 4 a. m. to 105 F. at 8 a. m., with subsequent sweating and 
a precipitous fall to 98 F. at 4 p. m. Then a repetition of the 
chill and the rest of the episode follows at 6 p. m., and the 
temperature returns to 98 F. by 4 a. m. of the next day only 
to renew the twelve hour cycle. There was moderate variation 
in the timing of the episodes from day to day in the same 
patient. The double peak temperature curve was not present 
during the whole period that the patient was observed. Usually 
a patient with a previously intermittent curve lapsed temporarily 
into the twelve hour cycles for a period of from one to three 
weeks, the curve subsequently becoming irregular again. Four 
patients with gonococcic endocarditis who were being treated 
with sulfanilamide were having the double quotidian fever when 
the drug was first administered but the double peak disappeared 
within forty-eight hours and the temperature curve was lowered 
subsequently. The phenomenon therefore will probably not be 
observed among patients receiving sulfanilamide. The patients 
who never showed the cycles usually had a high and intermittent 
fever, often with a regular twenty-four hour cycle and diurnal 
variations from 5 to 7 degrees F. None of the charts of three 
patients with gonococcic septicemia uncomplicated by endocar- 
ditis sustained double peaks, although two of them showed an 
irregular, double quotidian curve for forty-eight hours. The 
explanation for the twelve hour febrile cycle in gonococcic 
endocarditis is not apparent to the authors, but they emphasize 
the phenomenon as a valuable aid to diagnosis, feeling that it 
deserves somewhat more prominence than is assigned to it. 

Pneumococcic Pneumonia. — Dowling and Abernethy com- 
pared the value of sulfapyridine and serum in the treatment of 
pneumonia. From September 1938 through July 15, 1939, they 
treated 226 consecutive cases of pneumonia; ninety of the 
patients were given scrum alone, 130 sulfapyridine alone and six 
extremely ill patients received both the drug and the scrum. 
Tj^ping of each patient’s sputum was performed at least once. 
One or more blood cultures from and roentgenograms were 
taken of nearly cverj' patient. Cultures were made of all 
exudates and from the lungs at postmortem. From August until 
Nov. 17, 1938, before sulfapyridine became available, patients 
were treated with scrum alone. After that, patients with type I 
pneumonia were alternated, one being given serum and the next 
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the drug. -When a serum for a particular type was on hand, it 
was used; otherwise the patient was treated with sulfapyridine. 
Among the seventy cases of type I, II, V, -VII or VIII pneu- 
monia treated with serum there were ten deaths (14.3 per cent). 
There were five deaths among the fifty-two patients treated 
with sulfapyridine' (9.6 per . cent). The four individuals treated 
with a combination of serum and sulfapyridine died. When 
only the bacteremic cases are considered, there were three deaths 
among seventeen patients treated with serum and the same num- 
ber among si.xteen patients treated with the drug. When treat- 
ment was begun during the first four days of the illness, the 
mortality rate for the forty-six patients receiving their first dose 
of serum during this early period W’as 10,8 per cent and for 
the thirty-four receiving sulfapyridine it was 2.9 per cent. When 
pneumonias caused by all types of pneumococci are considered, 
the mortality of the ninety-six treated with serum was 16.7 per 
cent as compared to 11 per cent of the 136 treated with sulfa- 
pyridine. Among the bacteremic cases the percentages were 

23.8 and 20, respectively. The effect of the therapeutic agents 
on the course of pneumonia is also evaluated by the incidence of 
empyema. Among the ninety-six serum-treated cases there were 
six cases of empyema, while among the 136 treated with sulfa- 
pyridine empyema developed in four. In comparing the two 
therapeutic agents with regard to their ability to cause a rapid 
crisis, the authors find that the most definite results were 
obtained in the pneumonias caused by types I, II, V, VII and 
VIII pneumococci. • Among the sixty patients in this group who 
recovered after serum treatment, a crisis occurred within twelve 
hours in 43.3 per cent, within eighteen hours in 58.3 per cent 
and within twenty-four hours in 61,7 per cent. The correspond- 
ing figures for those receiving sulfapyridine were 29.8, 46.8 and 

63.8 per cent. In short, an early crisis occurred more frequently 
among those treated with serum, but after twenty-four hours 
crises occurred as frequently among the patients receiving sulfa- 
pyridine as among those given serum. When pneumonias caused 
by all types of pneumococci are considered, the same trends are 
evident but to a much less degree. While both serum and sulfa- 
pyridine are of great value in the treatment of pneumonia, the 
authors do not believe that conclusions may yet be drawn as to 
their relative value in its routine treatment. 

Hypopituitarism, Chloride Excretion and Adrenocorti- 
cal Function. — ^According to Stephens, six of seven patients 
with clinical hypopituitarism, when studied under standard con- 
ditions of salt depletion, showed increased concentrations of 
chloride in the urine similar to that which has been found to be 
characteristic of adrenocortical insufficiency. Symptoms sug- 
gesting those of addisonian crisis developed in four of the six 
patients. These symptoms were promptly relieved by the intra- 
venous administration of sodium chloride, dextrose and adrenal 
corte.x extract. Symptoms did not develop in two patients and 
chloride excretion was favorably modified after the administra- 
tion of sodium chloride and adrenal cortex extract. One patient 
experienced striking clinical improvement during the administra- 
tion of sodium chloride and adrenal cortex e.xtract. These 
obsenations are interpreted as confirmatory evidence of the 
occurrence of chronic adrenocortical insufficiency in clinical 
hypopituitarism, presumably secondary to withdrawal of the 
adrenotropic anterior pituitary principle. 
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Accidents and Complications of Artificial Pneumothorax. P. M. Mattill 
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Acute Abdomen During Pneumothorax Therapy. R, H. Bennett and 
B. Burbank. Brooklyn. — p. 50. 

Purified Protein Derivative: Its Isolation from Old Tuberculin and 
Fractionation of Residue, Florence B. Seibert and Emma H. DuFour, 
Philadelphia. — p. 57. 

Intoxication in Tuberculosis. H. J. Corper and M. L. Cohn. Denver, — 
p. 71. 

•Chronic Nonspecific Pulmonary Disease: I. Radiographic Diagnosis of 
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Id.: II. Pathogenesis of Bronchiectasis, P, M. Andrus, London, Ont. 
— p. 99. 

Id.: III. Classification. P. M. Andrus, London, Ont. — p. 104. 


Intrapleural Pneumonolysts. — Newton treated 146 con- 
secutive patients requiring intrapleural pneumonolysis. The 
number of pneumonolyses performed was 182. Consideration 
of a patient for the operation depends on the presence of an 
incomplete pneumothorax of from one to six months in which 
collapse and rest of the diseased lung is prevented by pleural 
adhesions. In 128 cases, or 87.6 per cent, there was evidence of 
probable healing of the lung after piieumonolysis. The author 
believes that the electrosurgical technic is preferable and safer 
in e.xperienced hands than the galvanocautcry method. The 
scope of operable adhesions may be widened by its use and risk 
of complications diminished, ilultiplc stage intrapleural pneu- 
monolysis is wiser in serious risk cases. The risk of serious 
operative and postoperative complications in cases in which 
adhesions are of such size and attachment as to make the risk 
of damage to lung or serious hemorrhage probable contraindi- 
cates intrapleural pneumonolysis. 

Chronic Bronchiectasis. — Andrus describes four roentgeno- 
logic "cardinal signs” of bronchiectasis : generalized increase in 
density of the pulmonary markings, ring shadows, displacement 
of organs and chronic pneumonia. He believes that the prc.sencc 
of any one of these signs warrants a suspicion of bronchiectasis. 
When two of these “cardinal signs" are well established, such 
suspicion is greatly enhanced. The presence of three or more 
of these shadow changes warrants a diagnosis of bronchiectasis, 
ranging from probable to presumptive or positive, according to 
the development of the shadows and the clinical associations. 
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•Parenteral Sulfapyridine: Intravenous Use of Sodium Sulfapyridine and 
Report of Clinical and Laboratory Observations on L'^c of GUicovc- 
Sulfapyridine Solution. M. Finland, F. C. Lowell, W. C. SprinK Jr. 
and F. H, L. Taylor, Boston. — p. 1105. 

Treatment of Lobar Pneumonia with Sulfapyridine and Sodium Sulf- 
apyridinc: ElTective Blood Levels. T. J. Abernctliy, H. F. Dowling 
and C, R. Hartman, Washington, D. C. — p. 1121. 

Experiences in Treatment of Lobar Pneumonia. L. D. Tliomp^on, J. C. 

Edwards and C. L. Hoagland, St. Louis. — p. 11 J8. 

•Studies in Peripheral Vascular Disease: 1. Intravenous Calcium in 
Occlusive Vascular Disease. H. S. Wcichsel, New York. — p. 1150 

Independent versus Interconnected Time Marking System Emplo>cd in 
Electrocardiographs. J. B. Wolffc, Plnladclphia, — p. 1160. 

Thrombosis of Abdomlnvil Aorta: Report of Four Cases Showing Varia- 
bility of SjTnptoras. H. C. Luclh, Evanston, 111.- — p. 1167. 

Studies in Dystrophia Myotonlca: IV. Myotonia: Its N.aturc ami 
Occurrence. A. Ravin and J. J. Waring, Denver. — p. 1174. 
•Cardiovascular Effects of Large Doses of Metrarof in Schiroi>hrcn».'i. 
E. Messinger and N. ^^oros, Northport, Long Island, N. V. — p. 1184, 

Actinomycosis; New Spccie.s, Pathogenic for Man. G. C. H. FranVlm, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. — p. 1205. 

Pathogenesis of Hemorrhage in Artificially Induced Fever. S. J. 
Wilson and C. A. Doan, Columbus, Ohio, — p. 1214. 

Parasitologv: Round Tabic Discussion. E. C. Faust, New Orleans.— 
p. 1230. ’ 

Parenteral Sulfapyridine,— Finland and his a5sr>ciatcs pre- 
pared a dcxtrosc-sulfapyridinc solution for intr.'ivcnous aiul suli- 
culancous injection. EiRbtccn patients \vcrc suffering; fr*'m 
severe acute infections (pneumonia, meningitis, I>critonitis, poii- 
orrhcal(r) arthritis) and the injccli'His v.crc rjvcn as 
prcliminarv to ora! sulfapyridine therapy. In tw.) cases th- 
injections were followed by specific scrum thcrat>y. The l!irc<- 
patients wbo were not severely ill were the subject* of con!- 
parative studies on sulfapyridine and rd.itcd rfirnp-ninds pivci 
hy \-ariou 5 routes. Sterile phy5jolo,«ic 'olmuci 
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chloride was used as the diluent. The amounts of the drug 
in each injection varied from 2.5 to 5 Gm. It was usually 
given slowly diluted to 1 per cent. The drug appeared within 
fifteen minutes in the urine. In the spinal fluids the concen- 
tration of the drug up to four hours after an injection was 
only one half or less that of the blood. Tlie drug appeared 
rapidly in the stomacli contents and was found tiiere in higher 
concentrations than in the blood. Reactions from the injec- 
tions were usually of minor importance considering the severity 
of the cases treated. In one case convulsions during the injec- 
tion were rapidly followed by collapse and death, and in a 
second the injections may have contributed to the early onset 
of pulmonary edema. None of the patients with typical pneu- 
monia showed definite improvement before oral sulfapyridine 
therapy was begun. The observations suggested to the authors 
that the effects of the de.Ktrose solution were not as striking 
as or equivalent to those from corresponding amounts of sulf- 
apyridine or of its sodium salt orally. 

Intravenous Calcium in Occlusive Vascular Disease. — 
Weichsel injected calcium salts intravenously in cases of occlu- 
sive vascular disease. Recordings of pulse amplitude before 
and after injection were made in thirty of these with the Tycos 
recording oscillometer. In other cases, observations were 
made with the Pachon-Boulittc oscillometer. Both instruments 
showed an appreciable augmentation of the pulse amplitude in 
a considerable number of cases. The most striking phenomena, 
however, were relief from pain and increased ability on the 
part of the patients to walk. This needed explanation. The 
general flush and the feeling of warmth after the infusion of 
calcium salts lead one to believe that superficial vessels arc 
being dilated. This impression is strengthened by the sensation 
of heat in an extremity that previously was cold for months 
or years because of deficient circulation. The author states 
that his observations tend to support the view that calcium 
stimulates the parasympathetic. The author has not seen cither 
thrombosis or severe toxic response in thousands of injections, 
other than the flush or a slight nausea. Clinically, relief from 
pain lasts about twenty-four hours, later becoming semiperma- 
nent as treatment is continued. Night cramps and rest pain 
have been consistently relieved. Previously cold extremities 
become warm again. Patients generally return of their own 
volition for treatment after the first course is over. It is not 
uncommon for patients to remain relieved for as much as two 
years at a time. Calcium gluconate was used at first. The 
method now used is to add to an infusion of physiologic solu- 
tion of sodium chloride the required amount of a SO per cent 
stock sterile solution of calcium chloride. This is done after 
the injection is started with the physiologic solution of sodium 
chloride to be sure that the venipuncture is clean. A 300 cc. 
pyrex arsphenaminc tube is used, and glass Lucr slip connec- 
tors show by reflux of blood when the vein has been entered. 
Because of the synergism of calcium and digitalis, no digital- 
ized patient should be given calcium. Death may result. All 
patients received 2 Gm. of calcium chloride once a week for 
twelve weeks. Claudication distances were materially and con- 
sistently increased after treatment. Ulcers were healed with 
this treatment alone. 

Cardiovascular Effects of Large Doses of Metrazol. — 
Messingcr and Moros list changes in the physical signs, blood 
pressure and electrocardiograms of fourteen men receiving metra- 
zol alone as well as metrazol during the course of insulin hypo- 
glycemia. The metrazol injections as a rule induced a transitory 
mild to moderate acceleration of cardiac rate (from fen to 
thirty beats per minute) and at times transitory cardiac irregu- 
larities most often of the type of auricular cxtrasystoles, and 
sinus arrhythmia, with ventricular cxtrasystoles more rarely. 
No instance of auricular fibrillation, although this has been 
reported by another investigator (Hadorn), has been observed 
by the authors. Patients who arc “sensitive” or “have been 
sensitized” (by previous treatment with insulin) may show 
temporary signs of aortic dilatation phenomena, analogous to 
the known effects of a mild hyperadrenalinemia. Except in such 
“sensitized” patients, who had electrocardiograms possibly indi- 
cating a slight tendency toward diminished coronary o.xygena- 
tion, the electrocardiograms after convulsions invariably indirated 
cither no change or improved coronary oxygenation, associated 
with the more vigorous heart action. 
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American Ophtlialmolonical Society; Uctrospcct of Seventy-Five Ywr!. 
JI. Friedentyald, Baltimore. — p. 1. 

Exophthalmos, Without Pulsation, Hue to Arteriovenous Aneurysm: 
Report of Case. S. S. McNair, Jackson, Miss. — p, 22. 

Investigation of Experimental Cataracts in Albino Rat: Clinical Impli- 
cations. A. M. Yudkin and Harriet A. Geer, New Haven, Conn. — 
p. 28. 

Course in Certain Cases of Atrophy of Optic Ncrt'c with Cupping and 
I-ow Tension. A. Knapp, New York. — p. 41. 

•Interstitial Keratitis Caused by Specific Sensitivity to InRcsted Foo<ls. 
A. M. Dean, F. W. Dean and G. R. McCutchan, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
— p. 48. 

New Method of Applying Radon Seeds for Ocular Disorders. J. Wald- 
man, Philadelphia. — p. 55. 

Certain Retinopathies Due to Changes in Lamina Vitrea. S. R. Gilford 
and Beulah Cushman, ChicaRO. — p. 60. 

•Role of States of Anxiety in Pathogenesis of Primary Glaucoma. M. J. 
SchoenherR, New York. — p. 70. 

Psychosomatic Interrelations: Their Therapeutic Implications in Glau- 
coma. M. J. SchoenherR, New York. — p. 91. 

The Lcland Refractor: hicthod for Refraction Under Binocular Condi- 
tions. S. van Wien, Chicago. — p. 104. 

Ocular Leprosy in the United States: Study of 350 Cases. J. J. 
Prendergast, St. Paul. — p. 112. 

Exfoliation of Lens Capsule (Glaucoma Capsularis) ; Forty Cases of 
Exfoliation. R. Irvine, Los AnRclcs. — p. 138. 

Method of Ultra CIosc-Up Photography in Ophthalmology. R. Irvjnc 
and R. L. Stimson, Los Angeles. — p. 161. 

Visual Hallucinations and Their Ncuro-Optical Correlates. L. hi. Wcin- 
herger and F. C. Grant, Philadelphia. — p. IfiO- 


Interstitial Keratitis and Food Allergy. — The Deans and 
McCutchan encountered six persons with interstitial keratitis 
who presented a characteristic appearance and who were 
relieved by removing certain foods from their diet. In all six 
cases the ingestion of at least one food would reproduce clinical 
symptoms after its withdrawal from the diet resulted in relief 
of clinical symptoms. The disease commences with slight irri- 
tation, mild discomfort, lacrimation and redness. These symp- 
toms continue for weeks, often with remissions, but generally 
become more and more severe. They fail to respond to local 
treatment. After the symptoms have continued for sonic weeks 
and the process has involved the central portion of the cornea, 
vision becomes slightly hazy. The slit lamp shows _ faint, 
irregular, gray or yellowish gray interstitial opacities in the 
cornea, at first localized in one quadrant. Loops of scleral 
vessels soon develop deep in the corneal stroma toward the 
lesions. As the disease progresses, the opacities increase in 
number and in density, c.xtcnding to all portions of the cornc^ 
Scar tissue invades the stromal layers. Lesions rarely break 
through the anterior epithelium of the cornea to produce 
ulceration. This condition is similar to that of "recurrent vas- 
cular keratitis of unknown origin” (Doggart, 1931). Specinc 
treatment is the removal from the diet of all offending foo s, 
which are ascertained by history, elimination or cutaneous tes . 
When this is done the ciliary injection and pain disappear m 
forty-eight hours. Opacities which are not cscharotic gradually 
lessen in depth ; otherwise the process is arrested. The vesse s 
in the corneal stroma continue to function for a long hmei 
although their diameters seem to be lessened. If the sensitizing 
food is again ingested after the process is arrested, symptoms 
reappear within twenty-four hours. The disease was repro- 
duced only twice, as no patient would submit to further 


experimentation. 

Primary Glaucoma. — Schoenberg contends that the eyes of 
some patients with primary glaucoma register states of anxietj 
just as those of other persons with glaucoma record changes 
in weather, poor illumination, poorly balanced diets, cardiovas- 
cular disturbances, acute febrile diseases and sudden increases 
in blood pressure. States of anxiety cause a widespread and 
more or less intense disturbance of the physiologic processes 
throughout the entire body. The ocular disturbances occurring 
during acute states of emotion are increase in the size of the 
pupils, enlargement of the interpaipcbral fissure, bulging of 
the eyes, hypersecretion of the lacrimal glands and spasm of 
the retinal arteries (in older patients). Most of these mani- 
festations arc similar to those appearing after a sudden and 
large increase of epinephrine in the blood stream. It is well 
known that under conditions of emotional stress there is a 
marked increase of cpinephrine-Iike substances in tlic bl'^d 
and tissues. The autonomic nervous system and the endocrine 
glands reach evco' organ and tissue in the body. Evidence 
shows that the two parts of the autonomic nervous system 
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(the sjTupathetic and parasympathetic) are out of balance 
within the glaucomatous eyes and that states of anxiety have 
a different effect on glaucomatous eyes than on normal ej-es. 
The following are some evidences for the first statement: 1, 
The power of accommodation is diminished and there is a 
tendency for the pupils to be somewhat dilated (underaction 
of the parasympathetic system). 2. Epinephrine hj-drochloride 
dilates the pupil of a glaucomatous eye when instilled in the 
fornix but it does not do so in a normal eye. 3. The pupils 
of glaucomatous eyes usually need a stronger solution of 
pilocarpine for contraction (showing that the parasympathetic 
innervation of the sphincter pupillae is hj'potonic). 4. Atropine 
in the usual doses increases appreciably the intra-ocular pres- 
sure of the glaucomatous eye and not of the normal eye. 5. 
Pilocarpine and physostigmine salicylate reduce the ocular 
tension in certain glaucomatous eyes, while the tension in nor- 
mal eyes remains unaffected. 6. Drugs with a specific action 
on the autonomic nervous system also have a specific action 
on glaucomatous eyes. 7. Emotional upsets, febrile diseases 
and sleeplessness have a strong unbalancing influence on the 
function of the autonomic nervous system and also tend to 
increase the ocular tension. Proving the effect of states of 
anxiety on glaucomatous eyes, the following facts are cited : 1. 
The author’s patients presented such evidence. 2. The oph- 
thalmologic literature contains reports (vague and meager, 
though they are) of attacks of acute glaucoma following vio- 
lent emotions. 3. In some cases of glaucoma a recrudescence 
of the condition is attributable to states of anxiety. 4. Many 
patients, when permitted and encouraged to talk, have described 
minor or major attacks of glaucomatous crises during or fol- 
lowing states of anxiety. 5. There is no case on record of 
an attack of glaucoma in a normal eye following an emotional 
upset. 

Archives of Otolaryngology, Chicago 

31: 1-230 (Jan.) 1940 

Vocal and Verbal Syndromes: Their Rhinolaryngologic Significance. 
J. S. Greene, New York, — p. I. 

Defects in Speech in Relation to Defects in Hearing. I. \V. Voorhees, 
New York.— p. 7 . 

Simple Treatment for Defects of Singing and of Speaking Voice. \V. 
Mithoefer, Cincinnati. — p. 16. 

Voice After Direct Laryngoscopic Operations, Laryngofissurc and 
Laryngectomy. C. L, Jackson, Philadelphia. — p. 23, 

Defective Speech in Relation to Defective Hearing, A. Goldstein, 
St. Louis. — p. 38. 

Relation of Allergy and Tonsillectomy in Children: Incidence of Respira- 
tory Allergy in Cases of Routine Tonsillectomy. F. K. Hansel, 
St. Louis, and C. S. Chang, Peiping, China. — p, 45. 

Alterations in Nasal Function Due to Anatomic Variations of Narcs, 
A, A. Cinelli, New' York. — p. 53. 

Method for Reconstruction of Postauricular Defects. G. R. O’Brien, 
Brooklyn, and W. B. Slaughter, Omaha. — p. 65. 

•Nature of Vitamin B and Its Components, with Special Reference to 
Ncr\*c Deafness. C. A. Veascy Jr., Spokane, Wash. — p. 74. 
Reconstruction After Radical Operation for Osteomyelitis of Frontal 
Bone: Experience in Eighteen Cases. V. H. Kar.mjian and J. M. 
Converse, Boston. — p. 94. 

Galvanic Reaction in Guinea Pigs: III, Reaction Following Section of 
Eighth Ncrs'c. A. R. Buchanan and Laura D, Ladd, University, Miss, 
—p. 113. 

Id.: IV. Reaction in Animals with Unilateral Lesions in Brain Stem. 

A. R. Buchanan, University, Miss. — p. 120. 

•Argyria Resulting from Intranasal Medication: Clinical and Experi- 
mental Study. B. L, Bryant, Los Angeles. — p. 127, 

Interstitial Emphysema of Lung with Spontaneous Pneumothorax and 
Subcut.incous Emphysema: Demonstration of Air in Septums of 
Human Lung. Vera B. Dolgopol and M. E. Stem, New Y’ork. — • 
p. 140. 

Benign Tumors of Bronchi, with Special Reference to Vascular Adenoma. 
H. I. LafT, Denver. — p. 148. 

Diplacusis: Localizing Symptom of Disease of Organ of Corti: Theo- 
retical Considerations, Clinical Obsen-ations and Practical Application. 
G. E. Shambaugh Jr., Chicago. — p. 160. 

Vitamin B and Nerve Deafness. — The possible relation 
between deficiency of vitamin B and at least some forms of 
ner\-e deafness, pointed out by Sclfridgc, prompted Vcascy to 
review the literature (up to i93S) on vitamin B, from which 
he finds that a vitamin B deficient person may have symptoms 
referable to the nervous, vascular or gastrointestinal system, 
tljc endocrine glands or the organs of special sense. The author 
cites seven cases of impaired hearing for the treatment of which 
he used vitamin B. The results suggest that there is a possi- 
bility of helping some persons by this means but that at the 
present time there arc no means of selecting the patients who 
Biay be improved. 


Argyria from Intranasal Medication,— Erj-ant cautions 
that argj'ria can result from the use of silver-containing intra- 
nasal medication. A 100 per cent increase in such cases 
reported occurred during a recent period of five years. V alsh 
and Cannon obser\’ed tliat all their rabbits treated intranasally 
with 5 per cent mild protein silver and neosilvol showed 
changes in the lungs, consisting of edema, necrosis, desquama- 
tion of septal cells and bronchopneumonic lesions. These 
changes were more marked when the animal had the snuffics. 
WTien to these observations is added the real danger of the 
production of argyrosis, it seems that a clear case against the 
intranasai use of silver preparations has been established. 
Measures should be taken to warn the public of the danger 
of the production of argjxia by long-continucd self medication 
with stiver preparations. 

Archives of Pathology, Chicago 

29:1-152 (Jan.) 1940 

Lymphoid Tumors in Mice Receiving Eslrogcns. W- U. Gardner, 
A. Kirschbaum and L. C. Strong. New Haven, Conn. — p. 1, 

Production of Internal Tumors with Chemical Carcinogens. H. P. Rusch, 
C- A. Baumann, Madison, Wis., and G. L. Maison, St. Louis, — p. S. 
Disease of Liver in Hyperthyroidism. J. M. Shaffer, New York. — p. 20. 
Chemistry of Atherosclerosis: I. Lipid and Calcium Content of lutima 
and of Mediums of Aorta With and Without Atherosclerosis. S, 
Weinhouse and E. F. Hirsch, Chicago. — p. 31. 

Morphogenesis of E.vtraskeletal Osteogenic Sarcoma and Pseudo* 
Osteosarcoma. J. S, Binkley and F. W, Stewart, New York.— -p. 42. 
Blood Pressure in Experimental Nephritis Produced by Injection of 
Nephrotoxic Serum. C. F. Kay, Baltimore. — p. 5/. 

•Pathologic and Histologic Changes Following Oral Administration of 
Sulfapyridine, with Short Note on Sodium Sulfapyridiuc. W, Antopol, 
Newark, N. J., and H, Robinson, Rahway, N. J. — p. 07. 

Plastic Studies in Abnormal Renal Architecture: V. Parcnchyni.al 
Alterations in Experimental Hydronephrosis- K. C, Strong, Brooklyn, 
-p. 77. 

Microscopic Changes After Sulfapyridine.— Antopol and 
Robinson observed concretions in certain animals after tlic 
administration of a large single dose of sulfapyridine, but tlic 
results were more striking after repeated doses on successive 
days. From their studies the authors cannot conclude wlicthcr 
the precipitation of the acctylated sulfapyridine in the urine 
is always primary or whether it is dependent on initial degen- 
erative changes in the renal parenchyma or on a combination 
of the two. With the oral administration of sodium sulfa- 
pyridine, smaller doses were necessary for urolith formation in 
the rat, rabbit and monkey. Histologically the degenerative 
changes in the kidney were more pronounced than those from 
sulfapyridine. When the drug was administered rcctally, a 
hemorrhagic reaction with some necrosis of the mucosa was 
frequently encountered. 

Archives of Physical Therapy, Chicago 

21: 1-G4 (Jan.) 1940 

Benefits of Exercise. H. G. Hadley, Wa-^hlnKlon, D. C. — p. S. 

Mecholyl and Histarainc Effects on Peripheral Circulation and Relief 
of Arthritic Pain. A. Cohen and H. Rosen, Philadelphia. — p. 12. 
Modified Method for Application of Short Wave Diathermy. Martha 
Brunner and F. H. Krusen, Rochc.stcr, ^finn. — p. 16. 

After-Care of Fractures, with Special Reference to Delayed Union and 
Sudcck’s Atrophy. H. H. Jordan, New York. — p. 25. 

Irrigation of Colon. J. S. Hibbcn, Pasadena, Calif. — p. 33. 

Physical Therapy Principles of Periarthritis of Shoulder. J. I, 
Kendrick, Cleveland. — p. 41. 

Connecticut State Medical Journal, Hartford 

-1:1-58 (Jan.) 1940 

Industrial Poisons — Physiologic and Clinical Consideration*. C. H. 
Gchrmann, Wilmington, Del. — p. 3. 

Legg'Perthes Disease, with Particular Regard to Treatment. M. M. Pike. 
Hartford.— -p. S. 

Present Trend in Treatment of Progressive Dc.ifne**. N. Canfield, Neiv 
Haven. — p. 12. 

Treatment Procedures for Cancer of Ulcru* Advised by the Connecticut 
Tumor Clinics. J, R. Miller, Hartford. — p. 16. 

Dysmenorrhea. C. E, Johnson, New Haven. — p. 20. 

Further Studies in Therapy of Acute Anterior Pchontjeitn*. C. I-. 
Thcnel-; and M. S. Hir*hW. Hartford.- p. 25. 

Delaware State Medical Journal, Wilmington 

12: MR (Jsn.) 1540 

The Work of the Ha*kell IjilKiratory cf Indu’tria! Tnurob*??, J. H, 
Foulrcr, Wilminrion.— p. 1. 

Cancer of Skin. J. Zorrman, VV.il2'>';'Vi3. — p. «. 
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Illinois Medical Journal, Chicago 

V7; 1-96 (Jan.) 1940 

Hadium Treatment of Cancer of Cervix Uteri. F. E. Simpson, collabo- 
rators J. E. Breed and J. S. Thompson, Chicago. — p. 23. 

Kraurosis and Leukoplakia of Vulva. J. I. Brewer, Chicago. — p. 26. 

Diagnosis of Backache. S. J. Lang, Evanston. — p. 32. 

Surgical Technic for Repair of Extensive Vesicovaginal Fistula, Follow- 
ing Total Hysterectomy. E. Jonas and A. Dick, Chicago. — p. 35. 

Upper Respiratory Revenge of the Allergic Child. I. H. Tumpeer, 
Chicago. — p. 37. 

Control of Syphilis in Pregnant Women. H. M. Soloway, Springfield. 
— p. 44. 

Laboratory Studies in Huntington’s Chorea. E. I. Falstein and T. T. 
Stone, Chicago. — p. 47. 

*Use of Picroto.xin in Acute Barbiturate Poisoning. C. W. Eisele and 
H. W. Brosin, Chicago. — p. 49. 

Tularemia and Its Treatment with Serum. A. J. Toman, Chicago. — 
p. 53. 

Treatment of Hemorrhage from Gastrointestinal Tract. A. Brunschwig, 
Chicago. — p. 55. 

Pathology and Treatment of Otitic and Rhinogenic Meningitis. H. 
Brunner, Chicago. — p. 57. 

Immunizations. R. C. Farrier, East St. Louis, — p. 63. 

Chorea Gravidarum: Report of Case Recurring in Three Successive 
Pregnancies: Klippel-Feil Syndrome in the Last Newborn. Yetta 
Scheftel, Chicago. — p. 67. 

The Doctor Looks at Hospitalization Insurance. T. J. Byrne Jr., 
Chicago. — p. 71. 

School Health in Illinois. H. H. Boyle, S. C. Henn, Chicago; J. E. 
Carey, Joliet, and Alvah L. Newcomb, Wilmette. — p. 76. 

False Positive Blood Serologic Tests for Syphilis Following Vaccination 
for Variola. R. D. Barnard, Chicago. — p. 78. 

Occupational Dermatoses Under the Illinois Workmen’s Occupational 
Diseases Act. H. R. Foerster, Milwaukee. — p. 79. 

Vertigo as Primary Manifestation in Anxiety Neurosis. Adelaide M. 
Johnson, Chicago. — p. 86. 

Picrotoxin for Acute Barbiturate Poisoning. — Eisele and 
Brosin report two cases of barbiturate poisoning treated with 
picrotoxin. Although the amounts of barbiturate ingested were 
not massive, the lapse of time between the ingestion of the bar- 
biturate and its discovery was ample for complete absorption 
of the drug to take place. The symptoms (deep coma, absence 
of reflexes, flaccidity of musculature and cyanosis) pointed to a 
serious poisoning in both cases. In both cases, picrotoxin 
repeatedly produced definite awakening phenomena which sub- 
sided on withdrawal of the drug; therefore it, with other sup- 
portive measures, was continued until recovery ensued. A 
complete abortion of a three months pregnancy occurred in the 
first case shortly after the onset of picrotoxin therapy. It is 
debatable whether the abortion resulted from the treatment or 
from the barbiturate poisoning itself. However, the experi- 
mental work of Kunisho suggests that the picrotoxin may have 
been the cause of the abortion; Kunisho found that small doses 
of picrotoxin always stimulated the uterus of the rabbit. Bron- 
chopneumonia is a frequent complication of barbiturate poison- 
ing. Picrotoxin, by shortening the period of coma, should 
eliminate or mitigate this complication in many instances. 


Iowa State Medical Society Journal, Des Moines 

30 : 1-44 (Jan.) 1940 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Vitamin Deficiencies. L. F, Barker, Balti- 
more. — p. 2. 

Treatment of Varicose Veins at the University Hospitals. G. O. Dean, 
Iowa City. — p. 8. 

Operation for Ununited Fracture of Neck of Femur. L. J. Miltner, 
Davenport. — p. 9. 

Puerperal Inversion of Uterus. E. J. Butterfield, Dallas Center. — p. 12. 
Roentgen Examination of Pelvis in Pregnancy. A. E. Perley, Waterloo. 
— p. 14. 


Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, Baltimore 

66: 1-70 (Jan.) 1940 

Metabolic Studies and Therapy in Case of Nephrocalcinosis with Rickets 
and Dwarfism. F. Albright, W. V. Consolazio, F. S. Coombs, H. W. 
Sulkowitch and J. H. Talbott, Boston.—p. 7. , . , , ^ 

•Medical and Surgical Treatment of Severe Bronchial Asthma. E. L. 

Keeney, Baltimore.— p. 34. • • * 'tr 

Action of Quinine Methochlonde on Neuromuscular Transmission. A. M. 

Harvey, London, England. — p. 52. ^ 

Chromosomal Nature of Nucleoli. W. H. Lewis, Baltimore, p. 60. 

' o£ Severe Bronchial Asthma. ■ Keeney 

believes that the treatment of patients with^ severe^ bronchial 
asthma is simplified by classifying the disease into three 
groups: severe acute bronchial asthma, intractable asthma 
(status asthmaticus) and severe chronic bronchial _ asthma. 
Patients with severe acute asAma should 
0.3 to 0.5 cc. of epinephrine hydrochlonde (1 . 
a dose should be repeated everj’ fifteen minutes until four doses 
have been administered or until relief is apparent. To present 


recurrence of asthma, an intramuscular injection of from 0.75 
to 1 cc. of epinephrine-in-oil should follow. One of the bar- 
bituric acid derivatives may be given as a sedative. An injec- 
tion of from 0.3 to O.S cc. of Schlesinger’s solution (0.000125 
Gm. of scopolamine hydrochloride, 0.01 Gm. of morphine hydro- 
chloride and 0.015 Gm. of ethylmorphine hydrochloride) is 
permissible if the patient is badly in need of rest. Epinephrine 
therapy is best for hypertensive patients with severe asthma. 
Patients with intractable asthma fail to obtain relief from the 
usual epinephrine preparations. They are not “epinephrine 
fast.” The intravenous injection of 100 cc. of a 50 per cent 
solution of sucrose to which has been added 0.5 cc. of epi- 
nephrine hydrochloride (1 : 1,000) or the injection of 0.48 Gm. 
of aminophylline diluted in 10 cc. of physiologic solution of 
sodium chloride may give temporary relief. The continuous 
or intermittent inhalation of an atmosphere of 100 per cent 
oxygen or of 80 per cent helium and 20 per cent oxygen is a 
physiologically sound therapeutic measure. To improve the 
cardiac action, digitalization should be carried out in from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours and then a maintenance dose 
should be provided until the patient is free from asthmatic 
symptoms. From 60 to 120 cc. of a mixture of equal parts 
of ether and olive oil may be instilled rectally to induce sleep. 
Patients with severe chronic bronchial asthma require frequent 
daily and nocturnal injections of epinephrine hydrochloride 
(1 : 1,000). Epinephrine-in-oil intramuscularly requires fewer 
injections and is followed by longer symptom-free periods. 
The value of intratracheal injections of iodized oils is generally 
overrated. 

Journal of Allergy, St. Louis 

11: 109-224 (Jan.) 1940 

Antigenic Studies by Dale Test: 11. Antigenicity of House Dust, 
S. F. Hampton and A. Stull, New York. — p. 109. 

Ionic Transmission Method for Testing with Allergens. L. 0. Dutton, 
El Paso, Texas. — p. 130. 

Significance of Cottonseed Sensitiveness. H. S, Bernton, J. R. Spies 
and H. Stevens, Washington, D. C. — p. 138. 

Intrinsic Asthma. F. M. Rackemann, Boston. — p. 147. 

Allergic Syndromes in Absence of Allergens: Presidential Address. 

H. L. Alexander, St. Louis. — p. 163. 

Immunologically Altered Skin Reactivity in Nonatopic Persons. L. W. 
Hill, Boston. — p. 170. 

Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery, Boston 

22: 1-260 (Jan.) 1940. Partial Index 
Interpretation of Sciatic Radiation and Syndrome of Low Back Pain. 
A. Steindler, Iowa City. — p. 28. 

•Tetanus and Lesions of Spine in Childhood. H. F. Dietrich, Rolla G. 

Karshner and S. F. Stewart, Los Angeles. — p. 43. 

*CIay Shoveler’s Fracture. R. D. M. Hall, Perth, Western Australia. 

p. 63. . . . T> 1 . 

Surgical Correction of Talipes Cavus Deformities. Alvia Brockway, 
Los Angeles. — p. 81. . , 

Ununited Fracture of Neck of Femur Treated by Aid of Bone urait. 

M. S. Henderson, Rochester, Minn. — p. 97. ^ t. • / 

Dislocation of Elbow and Its Complications; Simple Technic or 
Excision of Elbow. M. G. Kini, Vizagapatara, _ South India. — p. ly* 
Surgical Treatment of Acute Subacromial Bursitis. W. P. Barte s, 
Hempstead, N. Y. — p. 120. . 

Lock-Bolt Fixation of Fractures of Femoral Neck and of Intertrochanteric 
Fractures. E. W, Cleary, Burlingame, Calif., and G. ^L ^lorrison, 
San Mateo, Calif. — p. 125. ^ 

Prevention of Deformity of Spine by Vertebral Fusion. S. L. li » 
San Francisco. — p. 157. . n <; 

Gonorrheal Arthritis: Proposed Plan of Sulfanilamide Therapy. 

Culp and M. C. Cobey, Baltimore. — p. 185. 

Tetanus and Lesions of Spine in Childhood. — Dietrich 
and his colleagues state that during the last eighteen years at 
the Children’s Hospital the mortality from tetanus has dropped 
from 80 to 8 per cent. Of the surviving patients who have been 
examined, 69 per cent showed lesions in the thoracic spine. Dur- 
ing the years 1921 to 1933 the plan of treatment was debride- 
ment and the injection of large amounts (from 15,000 to 100,000 
units) of tetanus antitoxin locally, intramuscularly, intravenously 
and intrathecally. Of the fifteen patients in this group twelve 
died, eleven deatlis occurring within fourteen hours of the insti- 
tution of treatment. In every instance the disease picture was 
changed from one of tetanus, with relatively low temperature 
and pulse rate and clear sensorium, to a condition resembling 
grave bulbar involvement. Tlie three patients who recovered 
showed similar but less serious reactions. After short periods 
of grave uncertainty the reaction subsided suddenly but the 
tetanus improved more slowly. One of these patients Iiad such 
severe reactions following cacli intraspirial injection of antitoxin 
that the outcome after each injection was questionable. Post- 
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mortem studies of four of the patients who died suddenly showed 
marked medullary and cerebral edema and mild to moderate 
inflammatory changes. Thus it appears that the hypersensitive 
central nervous system of the patient with tetanus cannot with- 
stand the added insult of a sterile meningitis or increasing intra- 
cranial pressure. Only one of the thirteen patients treated from 
1933 to the present time died. This death occurred three hours 
after the first administration of 20,000 units of antitoxin intra- 
venously. Eight of these twelve patients were not given intra- 
thecal injections of serum. The remaining four had severe 
reactions after the administration of serum intraspinally, but 
somehow they survived a few critical hours. The temperature 
and pulse rate then fell rapidly, although tetanic activity con- 
tinued. The authors feel that these dramatic elevations and 
subsequent rapid falls of temperature and pulse rate were 
entirely dissociated from the course of the tetanus. The reac- 
tions always occurred after treatment and subsided long before 
the tendency to severe tetanic convulsions had disappeared. Two 
of the surviving patients who were given intravenous but no 
intrathecal injection of serum showed similar severe reactions, 
so it is impossible to ascribe all of these "bulbar crises” to sterile 
meningitis. In one of the latter cases, when death seemed 
imminent, hypertonic sucrose solution was given intravenously 
in the belief that the reaction was due to cerebral edema. A 
dramatic improvement followed within a few hours. Four of 
the surviving patients who received only local and intramuscular 
injections of serum were, with one exception, the only patients 
who did not have a frightening reaction following treatment. 
Every patient in this group received large doses of sedatives; 
amytal, avertin with amylene hydrate and, more recently, seconal 
(a barbital preparation). The authors conclude that between 
1921 and 1933 something was done that precipitated critical 
reactions and death. In every instance reactions followed either 
intrathecal or intravenous administration of antitoxin. There- 
fore it seems that the intrathecal administration of tetanus anti- 
toxin for juvenile tetanus should be discontinued because of the 
severe reactions (sterile meningitis, cerebral edema and death) 
which follow its use. It is a frequent cause of death of children 
so treated. With the increasing recovery rate there has been 
a marked increase of vertebral deformities. The possibility of 
preventing some of these by early and vigorous sedation suggests 
itself. By the time anything can be done for the patient with a 
vertebral deformity, repair has occurred and the deformity 
remains. As the condition is practically symptomless, treatment 
has been found useless. 

Clay Shoveler’s Fracture. — Hall reports thirteen cases of 
occupational injury which he terms “clay shoveler’s fracture.” 
The history of the accident is the same in practically all cases. 
The laborer (digging drains in clay soil) throws up a shovelful 
of clay usually from 10 to IS feet, the clay sticks to the shovel 
and the worker feels a sudden stab of pain and sometimes hears 
a crack somewhere between the shoulders and is unable to con- 
tinue working. It is suggested that the causation of clay 
shoveler’s fracture is closely associated with the origins and 
actions of the trapezius (middle portion), the rhomboidcus major 
and the rhomboideus minor; the serratus posterior superior acts 
merely as an accessory to these muscles, for when the worker is 
in the act of throwing this muscle is probably in full contraction, 
thus helping to fix the chest. The three possible mechanisms of 
this fracture are direct muscle violence, re/le.x muscle contrac- 
tion and whiplike pull transmitted through the supraspinal liga- 
ments. Early removal of the detached fragments is doubtless 
the treatment of choice. 

Journal of Immunology, Baltimore 

nsil-so (Jan.) 1940 

Studies on Immunization of Rabbits with Formalinizod Vaccine Virus. 
-4. J. Well and L. S. Gall, Pearl River, X. Y.— p. 1. 
orap,inson of .ycquired Immunity and Species Resistance Based on Cut- 
HI in Vitro. J. Jt. Pearce, Princeton. X, J.— p. 9. 

* unoloztc Studies of Pollinosis: I. Presence of Too Antibodies 
fl-tted to Same Pollcn-Antigcn in Serum of Treated Hay Fever 
aticnts. Map- Ilen-itl Loveless, Xen- York. — p. 25. 

> 1 ^ 0 . of Immunity Azainst Trypanosoma Duttoni from 

c,.',. • h ^tiee to Tbcir Young. J. T. Culbcrt.«on, Xcw York. — p, 51. 

tvlleet of Paraffin Oil Combined uith Heat Killcil Tubercle 
aalli, J, yrcund, J. Casals-.-Iriet and Dorothy Schaefer Geniihof, 
Aetv \ork.— p. C7. 


Journal of Nutrition, Philadelphia 

19:1-104 (Jan.) 1940, Partial Index 
Adequaej' of a Milk Diet for the Rat. L, R. Rich.irdson and A. G. 
Hogan, Columbia, Mo. — p. 13. 

Prevention of Hyperplasia in Forestomach Epithelium of Rats Fed 
White Flour. G. R. Sharpless, Detroit. — p. 31. 

State of Vitamin A in Liver of Rat After Feeding Various Fomts of 
E. L. Gray, K. C. D. Hickman and Elirabcth F. Bro\nL 
Rochester, N. Y. — p. 39. 

Quantitative Requirements of Components of Vitamin B Complex for 
Lactation and Growth of Nursing Young of Albino Rat. B, Svirc, with 
technical assistance of Alethea Beach, Fayetteville. Ark. — p. 37. 
•Influence of Nitrogen Content of Diet on Calory Balances of Preschool 
Children. Jean E. Hawks, Jeanne M. Voorhees, Jlerle M. Bray and 
Marie Dye, East Lansing, Mich. — p. 77. 

Influence of Nitrogen Content of Diet on Calory 
Balances. — Hawks and her associates observed five preschool 
children serving as subjects for two long-time balance c.xperi- 
ments. In each experiment they received two diets, tlic first of 
which contained daily 3 Gm. and t!ie second 4 Gm. of protein 
per kilogram of body weight. The increase in the protein con- 
tent of the diets did not change the constant level of calory 
utilization. The children in each experiment reacted in the 
same manner, although there were slight differences in the 
results of the two experiments. The period to period variations 
for excretory values remained constant on the two diets and 
the absorption and retention figures varied in the same manner 
and to the same degree as the intake values. The change from 
the diet containing 3 Gm. to the one containing 4 Gm. of protein 
affected the calory balance as follows: 1. It increased the 
nitrogen content of the c.xcrcta, thus increasing the actual num- 
ber of calories eliminated. 2. It increased the average propor- 
tion of the intake calorics eliminated from 7.3 to 12 per cent. 
Thus, subtracting 10 per cent from the intake values to care for 
e.vcretory losses does not always give accurate results. 3. It 
reduced the actual number, as well as the percentage, of the 
intake calories available for body needs, but at the same time 
it produced greater weight gains in the cbildrcn. 

Journal of Urology, Baltimore 

43: 1*248 (Jan.) 1940. Partin! Index 
Renal Digestive Reflc.v. E. Smith and L. Orkin, Montrc.tl.— p. 1, 

•Silent Nephroma. H. W. Ostrum and J. S. Feller, Philadelphia. — p. 39. 
Ureteropelvic Anastomosis Following Avulsion. A, Hyman and S. P, 
Wilhelm, New York. — p. 52. 

Retroperitoneal Lipofibrosarcoma in Child. H. L. Kretschmer, Chicago. 

--p. 61. 

Wilms Tumor; Report of Three Cases and a Pos.sible Fourth One in 
Same Family. L. A. Maslow, Chicago.— p. 75. 

Further Observ'atlons on Use of Insulin*Frec Pancreatic Tissue Extract 
as Aid in Cystoscopic Treatment of Impacted Ureteral Calculi and 
Spastic Occlusion of Ureter. J. A. Lnrarus, New York.*— p. 102. 
Metastatic Abscess of Prostate Gland. J. Schwarts, New York. — p. 108. 
Urethral Resistance in Relation to Vesical Activity. O. R. Langworlhy, 
J, E. Drew and S. A. Vest, BaUimorc.— p, 123. 

Hydromechanics of C.alix Renalis. P. A. Narath, New York. — p. 145. 
Conservative Surgery in Management of Hydronephrosis. E. H. Fite, 
JIuskogec, Okla. — p. 177. 

Physiology of Bladder. D. K. Ro^e, St. Louis. — p. 190. 

Granular Urethritis in Women. H. M. Spence, Dallas, Texas. — p. 199. 
Cry'ptorchidism: Theory to Explain Its Etiology: Modifications in Surgi* 
ca! Technic: Prcliminarj’ Report, N. S. Moore and S. M. Tapper, 
St. Louis. — p. 204. 

Calcium Urolithiasis: Role of Calcium ^fctaboli-sm in Pathodcnc^^i^ and 
Treatment of Calcium Urolithiasis, R. If. Flocks, Iowa City. — p. 214. 
Female Pseudohermaphroditism. C. K. Smith and A. L. Stockwcll, 
Kansas City, Mo. — p. 234. 

Causes of Dysuria After Prostatic Surgery. R. E. Van Duren, D.illas, 
Texas, — p. 245. 

Silent Nephroma. — Ostrum and Fetter use the term silent 
nephroma for a group of far advanced malignant renal neo- 
plasms with extensive metastases which, because of ibc site of 
mctastascs and the absence of urinary signs and symptoms, 
lead clinicians to suspect structures other than the kidneys as 
the possible source of disease. Tbes' encountered twenty-one 
such cases in eight years. In all the cases the chief complaints 
were referred not to the primary source ot^ rlisca^c but to 
extensive metastases of other parts. Hematuria was ob-crsefl 
in only liircc cases. Other complaints so ovcrsliailow e<l the 
bloods' urine that the possible di.agnosis of renal tumor was 
ovcrlTOkcd. Two of the patients prcwnterl t!iemwlve< for 
medical attention because of painful knee joinis. lisarninali'.n 
of the chest of one of these patients rescale! the pre-emc o( 
pleural effusion for ssbich no explanation could he gisrn .and 
x-ray examination of the l.aire sh'-, sed little ins i Is i 
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Repeated tapping of the chest was done and the knee was 
treated by physical therapeutic measures with some improve- 
ment. The patient returned at a later date with much increase 
in the pain and swelling of the knee and increased dyspnea. 
Repeated examination of the knee revealed an extensive osteo- 
lytic malignant lesion of the lower end of the femur. Necropsy 
showed a large hypernephroma of the right kidney with exten- 
sive metastases to the regional nodes, lungs, pleura and lower 
end of the right femur. Ten patients presented themselves 
with complaints of abdominal pain of various types and loca- 
tions. Ten patients complained of various respiratory symp- 
toms either as their cause of distress or in association with 
other more urgent symptoms. In seven instances the clinical 
history and physical signs were so suggestive that a diagnosis 
of advanced pulmonary tuberculosis was made. The authors 
state that the clinical triad of hematuria, pain and abdominal 
tumor is by no means essential to suggest disease of the 
urinary tract. If any one of these three manifestations is 
observed, a uroroentgenographic study is indicated, provided a 
definite diagnosis is not otherwise made. The occurrence of 
even a single instance of gross or microscopic hematuria should 
always be viewed with serious concern. When uroroentgeno- 
graphic studies are performed, a conclusive opinion should not 
be formulated on the basis of a single examination. In such 
cases studies should be repeated at intervals. 

Kansas Medical Society Journal, Topeka 

41: 1-44 (Jan.) 1940 

Prognosis and Treatment of Streptococcic Meningitis. F. L. Menehan, 
Wichita. — p. 1. 

Lead Encephalopathy. D. N. Medearis, Kansas City.— p. 5. 

The iModern Concept of Diabetes. A. J. Revell, Pittsburg. — p. 8. 
Combined Spinal Inhalation Anesthesia for Major Abdominal Operations. 

P. H. Lorhan and T, G. Orr, Kansas City. — p. 13. 

Paralytic Adynamic Ileus. C. E. Partridge, Emporia. — p. 15. 

Acquired Atresia of Vagina, Cesarean Section and Retained Lochia; 
Followed by Severe Late Eclampsia. G. Cowles and C. Robison, 
Wichita. — p. 17. 

Military Surgeon, Washington, D. C. 

86:1-96 (Jan.) 1940 

The Medical Service with the Streamlined Division. T. E. Darby and 
P. E. Zuver. — p. 1. 

New Regimental Medical Detachment. R. P. Williams. — p. 9. 

Vincent’s Infection. W. A. Rose. — p. 26. 

Extracts from Notebook of a ^ledical Inspector. D. P. Penhallow.^ — 
p. 36. 

Observations of a Medical Officer at the Recent Plattsburg ^laneuvers. 
L. K. Gurjian. — p. 45. 

•Treatment of Acute Gonorrheal Urethritis. C. E. Morse and F. G. 
Hirsch. — p. 53. 

Sulfanilamide and Future ^ledical Slilitary Statistics. F. G. Norbury, 
~p. 57. 

Treatment of Acute Gonorrheal Urethritis. — ^To evaluate 
four different methods of treating acute anterior gonorrheal 
urethritis, Morse and Hirsch treated twenty-five cases by each 
method : sulfanilamide, sulfanilamide and anterior injections of 
silver protein, anterior irrigations with silver protein preceded 
by potassium permanganate irrigations, and daily anterior irri- 
gations with a suspension of colloidal silver. All the patients 
were seen within five days from the onset of discharge before 
having any previous treatment and only initial infections were 
selected. The dosage of sulfanilamide of the first group of 
patients was 80 Gm. For the first two days 5.33 Gm. was 
given each day in four divided doses, 4 Gm. for the following 
two days and then 2.66 Gm. until the entire amount had been 
taken. The average duration of the disease in these cases was 
39.1 days with extremes of from nine to ninety-three days. 
From the standpoint of complications, 56 per cent had none. 
Arthritis or epididj'mitis did not develop in any patient. Pros- 
tatitis developed in 8 per cent and the infection extended into 
the posterior urethra in 36 per cent. The average duration 
of the disease in the second group was fifty-one days. The 
extremes were sixteen and ninetj' -three days. There w ere no 
complications in 32 per cent of the cases, the infection in 52 
per cent extended to the posterior urethra, epididymitis devel- 
oped in 12 per cent and prostatitis developed in 4 per cent. 
The average duration of the disease of the third group of 
patients was fifty-one days with extremes of from^ thirty-eight 
to eighty-two days. The incidence of complications in this 
group was significantly higher. In only 30 per cent of the 


cases was the infection kept localized to the anterior urethra. 
In 20 per cent the only complication was a posterior urethritis, 
hut in 50 per cent epididymitis or prostatitis developed. The 
average duration of the disease of the remaining twenty-five 
patients treated by daily anterior irrigations of a suspension of 
colloidal silver was 46.9 days, with extremes of eighteen and 
ninety-six days. Of these cases 64 per cent remained uncom- 
plicated for the duration of the disease, in 24 per cent the 
disease extended into the posterior urethra and in 4 per cent 
prostatitis, epididymitis or arthritis developed. The authors' 
coiiclusions are that sulfanilamide without supplementary silver 
irrigations gave the most satisfactory results and that a col- 
loidal suspension of metallic silver is preferable to protein 
silver preparations in cases in which the use of silver is 
desirable. 

New England Journal of Medicine, Boston 

223 : 41-78 (Jan. IJ) 1940 

*Cardio-Omentopexy in Treatment of Angina Pectoris: Report of Two 
Cases. J. W. Strieder, H. M. Clute and A. Gratbiel, Boston. — p. 41. 
Acute Pancreatic Necrosis: Clinical Lecture. J. H. Pratt, Boston. — 
p. 47. 

Comparative Study of Tuberculin Patch Test and Standard Intradcmial 
Test (Purified Protein Derivative). R. B. Kerr, Manchester, N. H., 
and A. L. VVinograd, Nashua, N. H. — p. 53. 

*Can Infantile Paralysis Be Spread by Bathing in Sewage-Polluted 
Waters? S. M. Ellsworth, Boston.- — p. 55. 

Allergy to Tubercle Bacilli as Possible Cause of Acute Pulmonic Con- 
solidation. D. A. Sampson, Philadelphia. — p. 58. 

Medical Aspects of Obstetrics. T. R, Goethals, Boston. — p. 60. 

Cardio-Omentopexy in Angina Pectoris. — Strieder and 
his associates review the literature on the revascularization of 
the ischemic heart. Beck was the first to make an attempt at 
revascularization of the ischemic heart in the human subject. 
Using the pectoralis major muscle as a pedicled graft. Beck 
attempted to bring a new blood supply to the heart in a human 
subject. O'Shaughnessy, who also experimented on cardiac 
grafting, used instead of muscle a pedicled omental graft. 
O’Shaughnessy has thought that the control of postoperative 
shock is an easier matter following cardio-omentopexy than fol- 
lowing Beck’s operation. Moreover, cardio-omentope.xy is less 
time consuming and, other factors being equal, the omentum is 
obviously a better vascularizing agent than is the pectoralis 
major muscle. Because of these considerations the authors have 
concluded that cardio-omentopexy, when feasible, is the opera- 
tion of choice for the establishment of a new blood supply to the 
heart by surgical means. They have performed it in two cases. 
In the selection of cases for operation they insist on the fulfil- 
ment of several requirements. There must be indisputable cv:- 
dence of coronary heart disease with angina pectoris. At present 
the authors insist also that the patient be under 60 years of age 
and not obese. Serious complications in other organs are contra- 
indications. Patients with marked hypertension and cardiac 
enlargement are rejected. Furthermore, the authors are of tbo 
opinion that patients who give evidence of congestive failure 
are not suitable candidates for operation. They describe the 
technic of cardio-omentopexy and review the postoperatiw 
course. They stress that the technic of this operation must be 
seriously concerned with the prevention of postoperative dia- 
phragmatic hernia, as well as with the attachment of omentum 
to the heart. They report two cases in which they resorted to 
cardio-omentopexy. They think that many more patients must 
be operated on before any sweeping conclusions can be drawn, 
but they believe that the principle of revascularization is sound. 

Infantile Paralysis Spread by Sewage-Polluted Waters. 

— Ellsworth says that in 1935 Massachusetts was visited by an 
epidemic of infantile paralysis. Fall River, with 114 cases 
reported, had the highest incidence of any city or town. Having 
but recently observed the effect of sewage on the batUing boaohes 
at Fall River, the author wondered whether this pollution ha 
any effect on the high incidence of infantile paralysis in tlia 
city. It is his conviction that there is sufficient presumptne 
evidence to warrant further investigation and research. 
formulates the argument as follows: Since epidemic infanti c 
paralysis occurs almost invariably during the summer, it is r®' 
sonable to assume that the disease may be spread not only o) 
direct or indirect personal contact but also by some agenO 
which is effective during the warm summer months. From the 
evidence in Massachusetts, the incidence of the disease during 
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epidemics is generally highest in communities situated along the 
seacoast or along rivers the waters of which are subject to 
sewage pollution. It has been possible to produce the disease 
in monkeys from the virus obtained from human stools of a case 
of abortive poliomyelitis as long as twenty-five days after the 
onset of the disease. It has also been shown that the virus in 
refrigerated human stools remains viable for at least ten weeks. 
For every recognized case there are apparently many unrecog- 
nized cases by which infection can be spread. During epidemics, 
and probably at other times, the virus from active cases or from 
carriers is undoubtedly present in the sewage of an affected 
community. Infection by way of the olfactory nerves is possible, 
and it appears probable that this is a common way of contract- 
ing the disease. Given a sufficient concentration of the virus 
in sewage-polluted water, it is conceivable that infection can be 
caused by the admission of such water into the nasal passages 
of a bather. While the possibility of infection by bathing in 
sewage-polluted water has been considered in the past and tenta- 
tively dismissed for lack of evidence, sufficient additional knowl- 
edge has been accumulated in recent years concerning infantile 
paralysis to warrant reconsideration of the conclusions reached 
by previous investigators. In any future epidemic it would seem 
advisable that more attention be given to this possibility. The 
author realizes that this theory of transmission of infection has 
weaknesses. Until the reason for this seasonal occurrence has 
been discovered, any rational theory of transmission that has not 
been definitely disproved deserves consideration. 

Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, Chicago 

70: 129-256 (Feb. 1) 1940 

Measurements of Uterine Contractions in Late Pregnanej*: Study of 
Five Patients with Lorand Tocograph, D. P. Murphy, Phiiadeipbia. — 
p. 129. 

Endometriosis of Sigmoid, Rectosigmoid and Rectum. C. W. Mayo and 
J. M. Miller, Rochester, Jlinn.— p. U6. 

•Ludwig’s Angina. A, C. Williams, Boston. — p. 140. 

Formation of Ganglions and Cysts of Menisci of Knee: Obser\'ations on 
Golgi Apparatus. E. S. J. King, ^Melbourne, Australia. — p. 150, 
Irritation of Respiratory Tract and Its Reflex Effect on Heart. L. C. 

Reid and D. E. Brace, New York. — p. 157. 

•Malignant Disease of Face, Mouth, Pharynx and Larynx in First Three 
Decades of Life. G. B. New and C. S. Hertz, Rochester, Minn.— - 
p. 163. 

Experimental Study of UreteroTntestinal Implantation: III. Signiflcance 
of Urcterocloacal Reimplantation in Chicken. H. Jt. Weyrauch Jr. 
and F, Hinman, San Francisco. — p. 170. 

Ureteral and Renal Complications of Carcinoma of Cervix: Their 
Classification and Management. H. L. Jaffe, J, V. Meigs, R. C. 
Graves and C. J, E. Kickham, Boston. — p. 178. 

Malignant Tumors of Thyroid Gland: Report of 200 Consecutive Cases. 

U. V. Portmann, Clevriand. — p. 18S. 

Plastic Restoration of Deformity Caused by Complete Exenteration of 
Orbit. A, Hagedoom, Amsterdam, Netherlands. — p. 193. 

Intracranial Collections of Iodized Oil Following Lumbar Myelography. 

L. H. Garland and E. J. Morrissey, San Francisco. — p. 196. 
Anesthesia in Thyroidectomy for Thyrotoxicosis. W. H. Cole and R. 
Brunner, Chicago. — p. 211. 

Ovarian Autografting for Endometriosis. V. S. Counsellcr and D. H. 
Wrork, Rochester, Minn. — p. 220. 

Sarcoma of Endometrial Stroma. J. R. McDonald, A. C. Broders and 

V. S. Counseller, Rochester, Minn. — p. 223. 

Rhabdomyosarcoma of Corpus Uteri, R. E. L. Gunning and C. A. Ross, 

Galesburg, 111. — p. 230. 

Phlegmonous Gastritis. E. C. Cutler and J. H. Harrison, Boston. — 
p. 234. 

•Obserx’ations on Acute Appendicitis; Series of 635 Cases. I. Busch and 
A. H. Spivack, New York. — ^p. 241. 

Ludwig’s Angina. — ^Williams points out that the mortality 
in tliirty-one recent cases that lie collected from five local hos- 
pitals was 54 per cent. Such a rate suggests that the disease 
docs not receive proper recognition and treatment. In Ludwig's 
angina a massive swelling, often bilateral, always brawny and 
tender but rarely fluctuant, involves the suprahyoid region, being 
extreme in the submaxillary area. The overlying skin is con- 
spicuously free of inflammation, showing only edema. The floor 
of the mouth is raised, edematous and brawny. The raucous 
membrane beneath the tongue is often ulcerated and dirty grayish 
white. The tongue is swollen and pushed upward, and it may 
become so crowded by sublingual edema that its tip protrudes 
between the teeth. Respirator}- obstruction, due to blockage of 
the airvvays by an elevated or edematous tongue, is frequent 
Emergency tracheotomy was performed on eight of thirty-one 
patients in this study. Four patients on whom tracheotomy was 
not done died of asphyxia. Bronchopneumonia complicated eight 
tases, seven of which terminated fatally. Extension of the infec- 
tion took place in eight cases, seven of which were fatal. The 


aims of treatment are to establish an airway, to relieve tension, 
to secure drainage and to combat the infection through supple- 
mentary measures. Tracheotomy is the most dependable means 
of securing an adequate airway. The fraclicotoiiiy incision 
should commence just below and slightly anterior to the angle 
of the jaw and run fonvard, parallel to and about 1 cm. below 
the body of the mandible, until it reaches the midliiie anteriorly. 
It should divide the deep cervical fascia, the mylohyoid dia- 
phragm and the anterior belly of the digastric muscle penetrat- 
ing upward so that the tongue and the mucous membrane of the 
floor of the mouth may be explored. Such an incision lessens 
tension and improves the airway. The choice of anesthesia war- 
rants deliberation. At the Boston City Hospital pentotlial was 
used in four and evipal in two cases of Ludwig's angina of the 
present series. Pentotlial sodium is offered as a suggestion 
which future experience may or may not substantiate. Its use 
must be restricted to those familiar with the administration of 
pentotlial. Sulfanilamide is of great value in cases showing 
positive Streptococcus liaemolyticus cultures. Zinc pero.xidc is 
indicated when anaerobic organisms are present. 

Malignant Disease of Face and Oral Cavity. — New and 
Hertz review' the histories of the 233 patients up to 30 years of 
age w'ho were treated for malignant disease of the face, mouth, 
phar}'nx or larynx. The number of cases of malignant disease 
increased with each succeeding decade. There were 100 cases 
of squamous cell epithelioma, and the five year surviral figures 
were similar to those of other observers. In other words there 
is real prognostic value in grading such malignant growths, as 
one can offer the patients with grade 1 lesions a 90 per cent 
chance for recovery whereas the prognosis for those with grade 4 
lesions is ver}’ poor (3.8 per cent). Malignant disease of the 
tongue, palate, tonsil, pharyn.x, upper jaw and antrum, lower 
jaw and larynx in young persons is thought to carry a poor 
prognosis. However, of the seventy-three patients who were 
traced, twenty-four ( 32.9 per cent) were living five years after 
treatment and of the thirty-si.x patients who were traced eleven 
(30,6 per cent) were living ten years after treatment. If cancer 
of the lip is included, of the 111 patients who were traced fifty- 
sLx (54.4 per cent) were living five years after treatment ami 
of sixty-three traced for ten years thirty-two (50.7 per cent) 
were living. 

Acute Appendicitis.— Busch and Spivack base their remarks 
on an analysis of 635 consecutive cases of acute appendicitis at 
the Beth Israel Hospital in which about seventy different sur- 
geons, including twenty house surgeons, performed operation.^. 
The mortality was 2.2 per cent. The factors found to contrihiilc 
to the mortality have been the duration of the disease and the 
use of cathartics. Diabetes was also found to he a serious 
complication. Cathartics definitely increase the severity of the 
disease. There should be no temporizing in cases suspected of 
being acute appendicitis when diabetes is a complicating factor 
because the pathologic process advances with great rapidity in 
such cases. Gangrenous appendicitis with perforation gave the 
highest mortality in the scries. The general rule in tliis hos- 
pital is to operate immediately when the diagnosis of acute 
appendicitis has been established 


Texas State Journal of Medicine, Fort Worth 

33 : 595-662 (Jan.) 1940 

Surgical Evaluation of Pathologic GallhlaiMcr. II. R. Ouen, I‘hil.i 
dclphia. — p. 600. 

Diafmo'iis and Treatment of Acute Intracranial Ifcniafomas. R. 
grass, Gah’eston. — p. 605. 

Sterility in the Female; Its Study and Treatment. M. J. Me>nier Jr. 
Houston, — p. 610. 

Oxygen Therapy and Oxygen Therapy E<iutpmcnt, with Spcci.il Reference 
to Improved Oxygen Therapy Tent for Admini'traiion of Iftrli C.*n 
centrations of O.xygen. T. A. T.Tylor and Marian A. Baker, Lufkin, 
—p, 615. 

Clinical Observations on Pure Glucosidc of Digitalis Lan.it.i, DigD-rin. 
E. H. Schwab, Galveston. — p. 619. ^ ^ 

Encephalomyelitis as Complication of \accinia; Report of Ca'**. J. A 
Nunn .and P. Magrisb. San Antonio.— p. 622. _ 

Use of Tellurite Mediums in Diphthena Culture, J. I. J ilri'-r. C» rp-f* 
Chri«ti.— p. 624. ^ f 11 r. >. 

Clinical Management of T.^ryngeal Carnnoma. L. M. n:vt’3% — 


p, 627. 
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below. Single case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted. 

Archives of Disease in Childhood, London 

14: 279-358 (Dec.) 1939 

'Prognosis in Celiac Disease: Review of Seventy-Three Cases. C. Hard- 
wick. — p. 279. 

Use of Irradiated Evaporated ^lilk in Infant Feeding. R. W. B. Ellis. 
— p. 295. 

*Cause of Reduction of Sugar Content of Cerebrospinal Fluid in Menin- 
gitis. Esther Hendry. — p. 307. 

Iron-Resistant Anemia and Latent Rickets in School Children. Nuala 
Crowley and S. Taylor. — p. 317. 

Pneumonia in the Newborn. Agnes R. Macgregor. — ^p. 323. 

Prognosis in Celiac Disease.— Hardwick followed up 
seventy-three cases of celiac disease observed between 1923 and 
1938. The diagnosis of celiac disease was made on the history 
of diarrhea, anorexia and loss of weight, accompanied by the 
classic clinical features and the finding of an excess of normally 
split fat in the stools on more than one occasion. Fifteen years 
has elapsed since the first patient was seen and the oldest living 
subject is now 16}4 years old. Twenty-two of the patients died 
in the hospital, and all but ten (14 per cent) of the remainder 
have been traced. Four other patients died when the disease 
was not active. Those alive have been examined to determine 
if the disease was active, cured or quiescent, or if it had left 
any trace of its activity. Death was usually due to an exacer- 
bation of the disease, the diarrhea increasing and dehydration 
and intoxication becoming marked. Only four children died 
from bronchopneumonia. Seventeen patients appeared to have 
recovered clinically and biochemically for more than three years ; 
ten had been in a similar condition for less than three years. 
Together these form a group of 37 per cent of the whole. The 
disease of six patients is still in its first phase of activity. Four 
patients were thought to be well until stool analyses showed 
steatorrhea. These patients are in a quiescent phase of the 
disease, which, if in adult life it becomes reactivated, is usually 
diagnosed as idiopathic steatorrhea. To such the name latent 
celiac disease should he given. Patients who have had celiac 
disease tend to remain dwarfed, but their intellect is not affected. 

Sugar Content of Cerebrospinal Fluid in Meningitis. 
— Reduction in the dextrose content of the cerebrospinal fluid is 
a familiar observation in all forms of meningitis, but the cause 
of this has not yet been definitely determined. Hendry reviews 
the literature, from which it seems unlikely that lessened perme- 
ability of the choroid plexus to the passage of sugar into the 
cerebrospinal fluid is the cause for the reduction. The evidence 
points to the reduction being due to the action either of bacteria 
or of leukocytes. The author devised tests to determine if there 
is an alteration in the permeability of the blood brain barrier 
to dextrose, if the action of bacteria is the cause of the reduction 
or if the presence of leukocytes is responsibie for the reduction. 
He observed that in the early stages of cerebrospinal fever a 
greatly increased cell count and a positive bacterial culture are 
almost invariably encountered. At this time the sugar content 
is extremely low. The patients were treated with sulfanilamide, 
and a sterile cerebrospinal fluid was found on the second or at 
the latest on the third occasion on which lumbar puncture was 
performed. As at this stage of the illness the cell count is still 
high and the sugar content, though rising, well below normal 
limits, these observations would suggest that meningococci are 
not responsible for the breakdown of dextrose. In cases of 
meningococcic meningitis the cell picture of the fluid changes 
from being almost entirely polymorphonuclear to one composed 
largely of lymphocj’tes. In the early stages there is great reduc- 
tion in the cerebrospinal fluid sugar content, while in the later 
stages when the exudate is largely composed of lymphocytes the 
sugar content approaches the normal level. In conditions such 
as benign IjTnphocytic meningitis, in which there is a purely 
Ijanphocvtic exudate, there is no sugar reduction in the spinal 
fluid. Two cases of meningitis due to Bacillus coll showed com- 
plete absence of cerebrospinal fluid sugar, an occurrence which 
might be expected as two factors are operative: a strongly 
glycolj-tic organism in addition to a large polymorphic cellulw 
exudate. In tuberculous meningitis conclusions are not so easily- 
drawn but it is suggested that, as the tubercle bacillus has prac- 
tically no power to break down sugar and as it is preswt m 
the cerebrospinal fluid only in small numbers, the part that it 


plays in reducing cerebrospinal fluid sugar need not be con 
sidered. In the early stages of the disease the cellular e.xudat 
in the spinal fluid is largely lymphocytic and at this time thi 
sugar content of the fluid is not greatly below norma!. Ai 
the disease progresses to its fatal issue there is an increase ii 
the number of polymorphonuclear cells and a simultaneou 
decrease in the sugar content. It is concluded that polymorpho 
nuclear leukocytes possess powers of glycolysis and their pres 
ence is the reason for reduced cerebrospinal fluid sugar ii 
purulent meningitis and for the progressive decrease in its sugai 
content in tuberculous meningitis. 


Australian J. Exper. Biol, and M. Science, Adelaide 

17: 333-464 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Index 
*Anatoniic Distribution and Character of Lesions of Poliomyelitis, wit! 
Special Reference to Type of Cell Affected and to Port of Entiy ol 
Virus. C. Swan. — p. 345. 

Poliomyelitis: III. Use of Macacus Cynomolgus as Experimental Ani 
mal. _ F. M. Burnet, A. V. Jackson and E. G. Robertson. — p. 375. 
Spreading Power of Some Bacteria Associated with Corynebacterium 
Diphtheriae in Faucial Diphtheria. H. Wilson. — p. 393. 

Studies in Respiration: I. Simple Method for Investigation of Fractional 
Samples of Expired Air. F. S. Cotton. — p. 425. 

Id.: II. Occurrence of Apparently ParadoKfcat Rise in Oxygen Per- 
centage of Increasingly Deeper Samples of Alveolar Air. F. S. 
Cotton. — p. 433. 

Vitamin A and Vitamin D Content of Some Australian Fish Liver Oils. 
M. M. Cunningham and E. C. Slater. — p. 457. 

Distribution and Character of Lesions of Poliomyelitis. 
— From a microscopic examination of the central nervous sys- 
tem in eight cases of poliomyelitis Swan makes the following 
remarks ; The distribution of the meningeal infiltration is modi- 
fied by the flow of the cerebrospinal fluid. Necrosis of nen-e 
cells in the cerebral cortex is confined to the area giganto- 
pyramidalis, and almost entirely to the Betz cells of that area. 
The rhinencephalon (including the olfactory bulbs) was surpris- 
ingly but slightly involved. Lesions were found only in the 
anterior perforated substance and in one instance in the cornu 
ammonis. Evidence for the process of neuronophagoeyfosis tyas 
seen in the pigmented cells of the locus caeruleus. Selective 
affinity of the -virus for cells of the motor type is not absolute 
except perhaps in the cerebral cortex and the cerebellum. How- 
ever, motor cells are more often and more severely involved than 
sensory cells. The medial longitudinal bundle seems an impor- 
tant path for the spread of the pathologic process. Infection by 
the virus of poliomyelitis by the olfactory route is either less 
common than was formerly thought or is not commonly fatal; 
i. e., the virus is localized in the olfactory bulbs and immuniza- 
tion takes place. Cases with initial bulbar palsy probably result 
from infection by the tonsillopharyngeal route. There is no 
fully conclusive evidence for infection by the gastrointestinal 
route in man. 


British Journal of Dermatology and Syphilis, London 

51: 501-574 (Dec.) 1939 

Pathogenesis of Rosacea: Review, with Special Reference to Emotional 
Factors. R. Klaber and E. Wittkower. — p. SOI. 

British Journal of Experimental Pathology, London 

30:439-518 (Dec.) 1939 

New Method of Culturing Sputum on Solid Mediums Using Carbon 
Dioxide for Isolation of Pneumococci. W. J. Auger. — p. 439. _ 

Factors Influencing Infectivity of Fowl Tumors. F. R. Selbic an 
J. McIntosh. — p. 443. 

Tissue Changes in Ascorbic Acid Deficient Guinea Pigs. D. L. MacLcan, 
Margaret Sheppard and E. \V. McHenry.— p. 451. ^ t, i ! 

Neutralizing and Complement Fixing Properties of Antiserums Produce 
by Fractionated Extracts of Nonfiltrable Dibcnzanthracene row 
Sarcoma. L. Foulds and L. Dmochowski. — p. 458. . 

Complement Fixing Antigen Common to Filtrable and ^onnlfmo 
Tumors of Fowls. L. Dmochowski and R. Knox. — p. 4_66. ^ . 

Observations on Reaction Between Lethal Toxin of Clostridium Wdenn 
(Type A) and Human Serum. F. P. O. Nagler.— p. 473. _ 

Physical and Chemical Examination of Vaccinia Virus. A. 
McFarlane, M. G. Macfarlane, C. R. Amies and G- H. 

P- 485. 

Alum Precipitated Diphtheria Toxoid. F. V. Linggoo<l.— p. 502. 

Further Studies on Absorption, Mobilization and Excretion of Lrao* 
S. L. Tompsett. — p. 512. 


British Medical Journal, London 

2;1261’I302 (Dec. 30) 1939 
The Painful Shoulder. P. D. Wilson. — ^p. 1261. 

Treatment of Hemorrhoids. W. B. Gabriel. — p. 1266. 

Electrically Induced Convulsions in Treatment of Mental Disorders' 
W H. Sbepicy and J. S. McGregor. — p. 2269. 

Treatment of Otorrhea by Argyrol Displacement. W. O. Reid.— p. 127^* 
Acute Torsion of Gallbladder. A. H. Barber.— p. 1272. 
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Journal of Mental Science, London 

SG: 1-194 (Jan.) 1940 

Review of Gestalt Psycholog)'. ■ -J. M. Blackburn. — p. 1, 

Clinical Study of Mescaline Psychosis, with Special Reference to Mecha- 
nism of Genesis of Schizophrenic and Other Psychotic States. G. T. 

■ Stockings. — p. 29. ' 

Comparison Between Some Effects of Isomyn (Benzedrine) and of 
Metbylisomyn. F. L. Golla, J. M. Blackburn and S. Graham. — p. 48. 
Rehabilitation and Resocialization Scheme for Psychopathic Patients. 

L. H. Wootton and L. Minski. — p. 60. 

Meinicke Clarification Reaction: Factors Influencing Nonspecific Zone 
Phenomena. W. M. F. Robertson and D. B. Colquhoun. — p. 66. 
Lesions of Spinal Column Resulting from Convulsion Therapy. G. Kraus, 
and H. J. Viersma. — p. 76. 

Observations on Symptoms of Hyperinsulinism in Relation to Blood 
Sugar and Ketone Bodies of Blo^. R. Freudenberg and J. Fine. — 
p. 84. • 

Psychology of Convulsion Therapy. D. W. Abse, — p. 95. 

Some Clinical Examples of “Dys*Symbole”: Its Relation to Shock 
Therapy, J, S. Thomas. — p. 100. 

Some Further Observations on Vitamin C Estimations in Psychotic and 
Psychopathic Patients. L. Minski and N. D. Constantine. — p. 109. 
"Stationary” General Paralysis of Insane: Report on Case of Thirty- 
One A’ears’ Duration. A. J. Galbraith. — p. 112. 

Lancet, London 

2: 1353-1394 (Dec. 30) 1939 

•Electric Convulsion Therapy of Schizophrenia. G. W. T. H. Fleming, 
F. L. Golla and \V. G. Walter.— p. 1353. 

*Dark Adaptation Test: Its Reliability as Test for Vitamin A Deficiency. 

L. J. Harris and M. A. Abbasy. — p. 1355. 

Pernicious Anemia in Egypt, S. A. Pasha and A. F. Zanaty. — p. 1359. 
•Clinical Use of Triphenylchlorethylene. A. I. S. Macpherson and E. M. 
Robertson. — p. 1 3 62. 

Agranulocytosis Complicating Treatment of Acute Pemphigus with Sulfa- 
pyridine. D. Erskine and J. E. Royds. — p. 1366. 

Pemphigus Neonatorum Treated with- Sulfapyridine. A. G. Troup and 
R. M, White.— p. 1367. 

Otosclerosis Treated with Sex Hormones. J. Bcrnsticn and L, GilHs. — 
p. 3368. 

Redistribution of Abnormal Foot Pressure. M. S. Holman. — p. 1369. 

Electric Convulsion Therapy in Schizophrenia. — 
Fleming and his associates point out that Cerletti and Bini 
reported in 1938 that the passage of a strong alternating current 
through the head usually resulted in immediate unconsciousness 
followed by a prolonged fit. They worked out a technic whereby 
this phenomenon could be used to replace the injection of con- 
vulsant drugs in the treatment of schizophrenia and administered 
shocks to several hundred patients. Fleming and his associates 
tested this method of electrical convulsion therapy on five schizo- 
phrenic patients. They administered seventy-five shocks, as a 
result of which there have been fifty major convulsions and 
twenty-five minor seizures. The major convulsions are similar 
to spontaneous ones and are followed by complete amnesia for 
the shock. No untoward results have been observed. The 
claims of Cerletti and Bini are confirmed; the method is teclini- 
caily effective, simple and safe and arouses no fear or hostility 
in the patients. No attempt is made to assess the therapeutic 
value of the method, which Cerletti and Bini state is the same 
as that of metrazol. 

Dark Adaptation as Test of Vitamin A Deficiency. — 
Harris and Abbasy discuss experiments carried out to rein- 
vestigate the reliability of dark adaptation tests for detecting 
deficiency of vitamin A. The Birch-Hirschfcld photometer was 
used, with several improvements in technic: a large screen was 
used for the “bleaching,” and during the test the subject’s atten- 
tion was kept directed to the position of the quincunx. Two 
precautions were taken : 1. Each subject was reexamined repeat- 
edly and the initial value not accepted until it had been found 
to remain relatively constant on successive occasions. 2. To 
check the specificity of the result, subjects found to be sub- 
normal were divided into two groups, half being treated with 
the vitamin and the other half kept as controls. The criterion 
accepted for subnormal dark adaptation was a diaphragm read- 
ing of 6 or over (with wedge set at 5) after ten minutes in the 
dark; the reading immediately after the "bleaching” was con- 
^dcred of less value, mainly because of its rapid rate of change. 
Control tests indicate that, under the ordinary working con- 
ditions, prerious exposure to light had no important influence 
on the results. Among middle-class adults cases of lowered 
dark adaptation seemed relatively rare and readings were not 
jmproved beyond the usual normal by treatment with vitamin A. 
*Jie following evidence is offered that the method of the dark 
adaptation test is sound in principle; 1. Children found sub- 
nomial relumed slowly to norma! after treatment with large 


amounts of vitamin A, whereas an equal number of controls left 
untreated remained subnormal. 2. Scrutiny of earlier results on 
children attending elemcntan’ schools revealed a heretofore 
unsuspected correlation with their individual dietary histories — 
among children having two thirds of a pint of milk at school 
67 per cent were normal on test, whereas of those having one 
half pint or less only 37 per cent were normal. 3. The inci- 
dence of lowered dark adaptation among the various social 
classes examined has borne a relation to their dietary intake. 
4. Attention is drawn to the work of other investigators proving 
a correlation between deficient intake of vitamin A and lowered 
dark adaptation. It is concluded that the theoretical basis of 
the test is reliable, although the apparatus and technic can be 
further improved. The dark adaptation test is capable only of 
detecting deficiency and not of assessing different levels of 
normality. Since the test is relatively intricate it is not suitable 
for rapid routine use by school medical officers. It can have 
its application in surveys on small selected samples of the popu- 
lation to confirm the supposition of deficient dietary intakes or 
for diagnosis in the clinic. Deficiency seems less common among 
adults than in children. 

Clinical Use of Triphenylchlorethylene. — Macpherson 
and Robertson used triphenylchlorethylene in this investigation 
because its action is greater and more prolonged than that of 
Iriphenylethylenc. The forty-one cases treated included amenor- 
rhea, menopausal symptoms, atrophic vulvitis or some similar 
condition, atrophic rhinitis and cases in which it was desirable 
to inhibit lactation. Triphenylchlorethylene was prepared for 
oral use in tablet form, each tablet containing 200 mg.; in 
ampules containing 2S0 mg. dissolved in 5 cc. of sesame oil, 
suitable for injection, and in cocoa butter made up in the form 
of vaginal suppositories, each containing 100 mg. Tablets arc 
given after meals, and as many as nine a day may be given with- 
out any fear of producing toxic effects. Two injections arc 
given a week apart to begin with, followed by a third injection 
three weeks after the second. Subsequent injections may be 
given at intervals of three or four weeks according to the 
response produced. Vagina! suppositories arc used nightly for 
the first fourteen days of treatment and then on alternate nights 
or every third night, as determined by the progress made. In 
each of the four cases of amenorrhea treated there have been 
periods of withdrawal bleeding between the courses of treatment. 
The total dosage that has produced this result has been from 
12,000 to 16,000 mg. Of the patients with vulvitis and vaginitis, 
seven had atrophic rather than primarily infective vulvitis and 
vaginitis. The eighth patient in tliis group complained of intense 
itching of the vulva. The drug was given orally in four cases 
and by injection in four. The amounts used in each course of 
treatment were not constant throughout this group, but the 
variations were not wide. Tlie result of the treatment in almost 
every case was complete relief from symptoms and in seven 
of eight cases the local condition was obviously improved. The 
patients with menopausal symptoms all received the drug in 
tablet form, from 200 to 1,800 mg. (from one to nine tablets) 
being taken daily for, in some cases, several successive courses 
of from four to five weeks. The effect of the drug was noticed 
within two days of the start of treatment, and after the average 
course, which lasted from three to four weeks, the action of tlic 
drug was maintained for another two weeks before any recur- 
rence of symptoms was noticed. Triphenylchlorethylene u.as 
given to twelve patients to inhibit or stop milk secretion, si.x 
by mouth and six by injection. In those treated by mouth the 
total dosage has been about 4,000 mg. given over a period of 
five or six days. Where treatment was begun shortly after 
delivery, the breasts remained soft and painlc.ss in four of six 
cases. Of the other two patients, one experienced discomfort 
on the third day and the other secreted a considerable qu.intily 
of colostrum for three days but no milk. Of luo p.iiicnts, trrated 
by i::jcction on the first day of the pucrpcritim, the bre.asts 
showed no engorgement and remained painless. W here I.ict.'i- 
tion was already established, treatment by tablets or b;.- inject!-.,, 
of from 250 to 300 mg. led to cessation of milk secretion after 
from three to five days, and in no case vas iberc any recurrence, 
Triclilorctbylenc has no definite toxic effects aii'l can lie .'.dmm- 
istcred in large do.'cs or over a long perieW. The dnrat-o;, ,,f 
action by moutl: closely approximates that of Miile-trol. By 
injection, however, the duration is ■ingularly pr'.hng'd; aft-r 
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500 mg., by the technic described, effective action persists for 
from six to nine weeks. By this method, therefore, a very small 
dosage is sufficient to maintain a continuous high level of estro- 
gen activity. 

New Zealand Medical Journal, Wellington 

38:375-436 (Dec.) 1939 

Classification and Treatment of Nephritis. R. Chisholm, — p. 385. 

Parathyroid Adenoma: Report of Cnse. D. Whyte. — p. 394. 

•Congenital Neurosyphilis: Report of Two Cases in One Family. 

J. Borrie and M, McGeorge. — p. 39S. 

Intussusception Following Partial Gastrectomy: Report of Case. C. P. 

Powles. — p. 401. 

The Medical Profession and the Social Security Act. J. P. S. Jamieson. 

— p. 403. 

Congenital Neurosyphilis. — Borrie and McGeorge recently 
encountered two juvenile cases of congenital syphilis of the ner- 
vous system, one of the parenchymatous and the other of the 
interstitial type. The boy, aged IS years, presented a typical 
instance of dementia paralytica, while his half-sister, 4 years, 
died from meningovascular syphilis. These children were the 
offspring of the same mother. There were no other children in 
the family. 


South African Medical Journal, Cape Town 

13: 775-794 (Dec. 9) 1939 

Modern Views on Diabetes Mellitus. I. Sacks. — p. 777. 

Pneumonia in Children Treated with Sulfapyridtne. \V. Girdwood. — 
p. 781, 

*Man 2 uUo Immediate Tellurite Test in Diphtheria. J. F. Murray. — 
p. 787, 

Tellurite Test for Diphtheria. — Murray compared the 
results of the tellurite test for diphtheria with the bacteriologic 
results of an unselected consecutive series of pharyngeal exu- 
dates. Owing to the long distances separating many practi- 
tioners from laboratories in South Africa and the consequent 
delay in receiving laboratory confirmation of a diagnosis of 
diphtheria, the author felt that the test if its reliability was con- 
firmed would be especially valuable under the conditions existing 
in South Africa. The results of the test in a series of sixty-two 
cases show thirty-eight positive direct tellurite tests, but eleven 
(28.9 per cent) of these were neither bacteriologically nor clini- 
cally acceptable as cases of diphtheria. In twenty-four cases 
giving a negative tellurite test, five (20.8 per cent) were definite 
cases of diphtheria. Putting the results in another way, 84.3 per 
cent of the diphtheria cases gave positive results, but on the 
other hand 36.6 per cent of nondiphtheritic cases also gave posi- 
tive results. These results correspond closely to those obtained 
by Tombleson and Campbell, by Cooper and his associates and 
by Tynan (1939). With such a high percentage of error in 
each direction it seems unlikely that the test is of any practical 
r-altie. Reliance for the diagnosis of diphtheria in this area at 
least must continue to be placed on the clinical and bacteriologic 
observations. The varying reports made on results of the test 
in different series since Manzullo’s publication would appear to 
bear out the percentage error. In Johannesburg at least it has 
failed to provide any reliable assistance in the more speedy 
diagnosis of diphtheria. 


Tohokti Journal of Experimental Medicine, Sendai 

sr: 189-372 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Index 
Influence of Short Wave Irradiation on Glomerular Filtration and 
Tubular Retroresorption in Normal and Ener\'ated Kidney. Koiwa. 


— p. 202. 

Arakawa’s Reaction and Vitamin C Content of Human ^lilk: Part V. 
Difference Between Arakawa-Negative Human Milk and Human Milk 
Made Arakawa Negative by Ascorbic Acid Added. S. Isono. — p. 216. 

'Behavior of Basophil Erythroejnes in Some Surgical Diseases, with 
Especial Consideration of Renal Tuberculosis. H. Kamioka. — p. 263. 

Action of Bile on Intestinal Tonus and Peristalsis. S. Kawada. — p. 3J7. 

Does Exclusion of the Carotid Sinus Augment Epinephrine Secretion 
from Suprarenal Gland in Nonanesthetized Dog? Wada, T- Hirano 
and Y. Taneiti. — p. 335. 

Elimination of Hippuric Acid in Urine Following Benzoic Acid Tolerance 
Test in Surgical Renal Diseases. I. Suzuki. — p. 346. 

Behavior of Dry Substance. Ash and Total Nitrogen in Impairment of 
Liver. Tsi-Tsao Chen. — p. 360, ^ , 

Distribution of Nitrogen in Liver Following Poisoning with Phosphorus. 
Tsi*Tsao Chen. — p. 367. 


Behavior of Basophilic Erythrocytes in Surgical Dis- 
eases. — According to Ixamioka the basophilic erythrocytes, 
tliat is, polychromatophilia and basophilic stippling, have been 
regarded by some as a degenerative process of the erythro- 
cytes, by others as a sign of regeneration. Basophilic stippling 
was observed first chiefly during lead poisoning but later also 


in anemias and in various renal disorders. The author decided 
to investigate their occurrence during surgical disorders, par- 
ticularly those of the kidney. He made investigations on forty 
healthy persons and on 204 surgical patients. Among the 
latter group there were thirty with acute pyogenic infection, 
fifty with tumors, mostly cancers, twenty-one with extrarenal 
surgical tuberculosis, sixty-seven with renal tuberculosis and 
twelve with other surgical diseases of the kidneys. In the 
healthy persons the average number of basophilic erythrocytes 
was 159. In the acute pyogenic infections the basophilic eryth- 
rocytes were considerably increased, the average number being 
432. In the mild and localized pyogenic infections the increase 
was mild, but in the cases of sepsis, particularly those in which 
the erythrocyte count and the hemoglobin value were reduced, 
the increase in basophilic erythrocytes was great. The increase 
was especially noticeable after surgical removal of the focus 
and evacuation of the pus. In sepsis which had a lethal out- 
come there was no increase in the basophilic erythrocytes. In 
the patients with cancer the basophilic erythrocytes were slightly 
increased, but the increase became greater following the radical 
removal of the cancer. In extrarenal surgical tuberculosis 
(chiefly tuberculosis of the lymph nodes, bones and joints) the 
increase in basophilic erythrocytes was moderate. In the 
patients who had undergone nephrectomy for renal tuberculosis 
the author observed that the increase in basophilic erythrocytes 
was the more noticeable the less advanced was the destruction 
of the renal parenchyma. In the nontuberculous surgical dis- 
eases of the kidney the basophilic erythrocytes showed a more 
or less pronounced increase even in the absence of anemia and 
renal insufficiency. The author reaches the conclusion that the 
increase in the basophilic erythrocytes must be regarded as a 
regenerative process of the erythrocytes. 

Archives des Maladies de I’Appareil Digestif, Paris 

89: 8]7-936 (No. 8) 1939 

Endoscopic Studies of Operations on Stomach. F. Moutier and B. 

Ghelew.— p. 817. 

Diffused Epitheliomatous Lymphangitis of Stomach. A. Cain and R. 

Claisse. — p. 834. 

'Ulcers of Second Portion of Duodenum: Case. M, Brule, P. Hilleniand, 

E. Gilbrin and L. Callandry. — p. 846. 

'Ulcers of Second Portion of Duodenum. J. Demirleau. — p. 856. 

Ulcers of Second Portion of Duodenum. — Brule and his 
associates report a case of ulcer of the second portion of the 
duodenum in which gastro-enterostomy was successfully per- 
formed. A man aged 29 had severe attacks of pain for five 
years that appeared but once each year, lasted about twenty days 
and were eased by vomiting. The last onset was attended by 
hematemesis that made blood transfusion necessary. Roentgeno- 
grams revealed a deep cavity at the interior edge of the upper 
part of the second portion of the duodenum. Two thirds of the 
way above this cavity the second portion was found narrowed 
with an irregular marginal configuration, contrasting with the 
dilatation noticeable in the lower part of the second and in the 
third portion. Duodenal ulcers of the second portion are usually 
found between the upper bend and the ampulla of Vater. They 
are terebrant, affect the pancreas and are accompanied with 
serious manifestations of periduodenitis and pancreatitis. They 
often appear as huge tumoral masses with hyperemia of tissues 
and pronounced vascularization. The authors stress the impor- 
tance of a differential x-ray diagnosis directed to duodena! 
diverticula, to the dilatation of the ampulla of Vater, especially 
when ft attains significant dimensions, and to certain bulbav 
ulcers, since in consequence of inflammatory reactions or adhe- 
sions the shape and contour of the bulb may be completely 
modified. Complications in duodenal ulcers of the second por- 
tion may be due to stenosis of the bile duct and duodenum, to 
pancreatitis and to perforation. Hemorrhages are frequent. The 
choice between medication and surgical intervention is deter- 
mined by the consideration of the frequency of hemorrhages and 
the presence of a considerable inflammation in the area about , 
the ulcer. The surgical operation of choice depends on the 
presence or absence of the tumoral mass, its site, its size and 
the extent of vascularization. In the present case the presence 
of a crater across the anterior wall large enough to allow a 
finger to pass through and the considerable degree of vasculari- 
zation rendered exeresis impossible and made gastro-enterostomy . 
the surgical method of choice. 
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Ulcers of Second Portion of Duodenum. — Demirieau 
reports four cases of duodenal ulcers in which, on clinical and 
radioscopic examinations, gastrectomy with exclusion was per- 
formed. The age of the patients ranged between 28 and 56 
years. In all patients gastric or epigastric pains had made their 
first appearance in early infancy (second or third year). In 
all four cases large ulcers were discovered in the second portion 
of the duodenum, three times with implications of pancreatitis. 
In one case a stenosis was found below the upper bend, large 
enough to prevent passage of a finger. In another case the base 
of the ulcer was situated 2 cm. above the ampulla of Yater and 
the ulcer had eaten its way into the bile duct causing an opening 
of more than 1 cm. .A,ll cases had fatal endings, three from 
complications (pneumonia, peritonitis, pleurisy), the fourth from 
an involvement of surgical complications. Four necroscopic 
views with reduced replicas are shown. 

Journal de Chirurgie, Paris 

55: 1-96 (Jan.) 1940 

Radical Treatment of Large Genital Prolapse; Total or Subtotal Cob 
pectomy with Vaginal Hysterectomy and Perineovulvar Plastic Opera- 
tion. G. Rouhier. — p. 1. 

Occlusive Treatment of Fractures of War. J. Soulie and C. Linares. 

— p, 22. 

*T\vo Attempts at Cortico-Adrenal Reactivation by Enerv’ation of Sinus 
Caroticus. L. Leger. — p. 38. 

Adrenal Reactivation by Enervation of Sinus Carot- 
icus. — Leger reports two cases of adrenal insufficiency. A 
woman aged 52, who had attacks of feebleness and the pig- 
mentation characteristic for adrenal insufficiency, did not show 
noticeable improvement from treatment with adrenal corte.x 
extract. Enervation of the sinus caroticus was made on the 
right side. The emaciated patient tolerated the operation well. 
Four months later the facial pigmentation had greatly diminished 
but in other parts of the body the pigmentation was still largely 
unchanged. The patient had gained 15 Kg., the arterial tension 
had increased and the asthenia had completely disappeared. A 
man aged 40, who Iiad pulmonary tuberculosis and later devel- 
oped the symptoms of Addison's disease, namely pigmentation, 
asthenia, digestive disturbances and low arterial tension, e.xperi- 
cnced only a slight amelioration of short duration from adrenal 
corte.x c.\tract, so enervation of the sinus caroticus was per- 
formed on tlie right side. Tlie patient’s appetite increased, and 
vomiting and constipation subsided. The arterial tension did not 
change much and the pigmentation persisted, although the patient 
declared that it showed a tendency to diminish. The author 
reviews the literature on the enervation of the sinus caroticus 
in Addison’s disease. He concludes that the results justify 
further trials of this method. 

Presse Medicale, Paris 

47:1625-1648 (Dec. 19) 1939. Partial Index 
Gangrene in Obliterated Aneurysms of Members: Nature of Humid 
Gangrene. R. Lcrichc and F. Froeblicb. — p. 1625. 

Iron in Therapeutic Hydrology. M. Picry and ]. Ensclme. — p. 1628. 
Cushing's Sjiidromc. D. Furtado and X. Morato. — p. 1632. 

Section of Prcaortic Plexus: Justification and Technic. G. Arnulf. 
—p. 1635. 

Primary Anthrax of Pharynx. R. F. Vaccarezza. — p. 1642. 

*Latc Accidents After Use of Oil Suspensions of Gold Salts. G. Rosscl. 
—p. 1644. 

Case of Infantile Pulmonary Tuberculosis with Elimination of Pneumo- 
liths. L. dc Castro Freire and A. Saldanha, — p. 1647. 

Late Accidents After Use of Oil Suspensions of Gold 
Salts. — Rossel reproduces a roentgenogram which shows small, 
well circumscribed spots of great density on both sides of the 
pelvis, at the level of the iliac crest. These spots were c.xpiaincd 
when the patient recalled that two years before she had received 
intramuscular injections of an oil suspension of calcium aurothio- 
glycolate. The injections had been made into the gluteal region 
and the patient had received no other injections into this region; 
It cannot be doubted that the small spots correspond to the oil 
droplets of gold salts. W'hat makes the case especially note- 
worthy is the long persistence of the oil depots — two years 
— and the local tolerance. The oil suspension of calcium auro- 
thioglycolate seemed to be encysted like grains of granulated 
metal. The author thinks that this case is probably far from 
being unique and that it might e.xplain why complications seem 
much less frequent with oil suspensions than with aqueous solu- 
tions of gold salts. In numerous cases this is prolvibly due to 
the total or almost total absence of absorption in the case of the 


oil suspensions. This in turn raises the question of the thera- 
peutic efficacy. The author concludes that the problematic 
advantages of the oil suspensions of gold salts do not counter- 
balance the grave dangers which may appear even long after 
the treatment. 

47: 1649-1672 (Dec. 20-23) 1939 

•Endogenic Origin of Carbon Monoxide in Blood. M. Loeper .*1110 E. 
Gilbrin. — p. 1649. 

New Chapter on Hygiene of Habitation or Living Conditions in the 
Shelters. Cot and Genaud. — p. 1650. 

Antityphoid Vaccination by Typhoid-Endo-An.atoxin : Application and 
Results (1923 to 1938). E. Grasset.—p. 1653. 

Disturbances of Transit of Secretions in Principal Biliopancrcatic P.a^- 
sage; Cholecystostomy as Diagnostic Aid. Dc Hawn, Godart at d 
Helman. — p. 1656. 

Rarity of Neurosyphilis in Prostitutes, Boisseau. Spinetta. Druelle and 
Durandy. — p. 1658. 

Cltntcnl Utilization and Therapeutic Results of Gon.idotropic Substance. 
R. Contamin and F. Lcraillcz. — p. 1660. 

Endogenic Origin of Carbon Monoxide in Blood. — 
Loeper and Gilbrin investigated the carbon monoxide content 
in various types of anemia. In a case of hcmogcnic anemia and 
in four cases of cancerous anemia the value was increased. It 
was increased also in several cases of polyglobulism in respira- 
tory disturbances, in alcoholic cirrhoscs, in a case of acute poly- 
arthritis, in cases of epilepsy, in a case in which suicide had 
been attempted by means of barbital, and in cases of diabetes 
and oxalcmia. However, the authors emphasize that the carbon 
monoxide content of the blood is increased in only some of the 
cases. Because of the absence of c.xogenic causes, the authors 
believe that the increased carbon mono.xide content results from 
disturbances in the tissue metabolism. Carbon monoxide is a 
product of the incomplete combustion of substances rich in carbon. 
The fact that an increased carbon monoxide content of the blood 
is encountered in subjects with pulmonary or circulatory dis- 
orders confirms this hypothesis. The substances which more 
than others can give rise to carbon monoxide arc the glucidcs. 
After reviewing experimental studies on this problem, the 
authors say that they are in accord with the theory which 
ascribes the excess of carbon mono.xide to a disturbance in the 
metabolism of the glucidcs. The frequency of au c.xccssivc car- 
bon monoxide content in the blood of patients with diabetes 
supports this hypothesis. 

Schweizerische medizinische Wochenschrift, Basel 

GO: I321-I344 (Dec. 30) 1939. P.-irtial Index 
Mineral Mct.nbolism and Mercury Diuresis. G. Schonliolzer. — p. 1321. 
Treatment of Gout. T. Schaeppi. — p. 1326. 

•Casuistic Contribution to Treatment of Tabetic Cn'r^i- Insulin in Con- 
trol of Lancinating Pains. H. Binswanger. — p. 1.127. 

Can Oio<clcrosjs be Influenced by Vitamins^ M. Baer. — p. 1328. 
Improved Resorption of Vitamin A. H. Minilieck. — p 13.12. 

Bcta-Phcn>l Alkylaminc m Treatment of Nocturnal Enuresis. S. 
Muntner. — p. 1333. 

Insulin in Tabetic Crises. — Binswangcr reports observa- 
tions on a patient with severe tabetic crises, in whom only fever 
therapy was effective. However, the eflfccts of the fever therapy 
were of short duration. Insulin shock therapy was resorted to 
and following this the tabetic crises subsided for a time. W'hen 
the pains recurred it was decided to try to counteract the crises 
by a "weakened’’ administration of insulin. It was found to be 
sufficient for the hypoglycemia to produce a slight somnolence 
and profuse sweating. The insulin should be extended over a 
period of from two to three weeks and should be licgim when 
the tabetic pains have been absent for several days, for attacks 
of lancinating pains, persisting for several d.iys, app.ircntly can- 
not be broken off by insulin therapy. The insulin treatment 
improves the general condition and puts the patient into a 
euphoric mood. If insulin should prove effective in other 
cases of tabes with lancinating pains, it would be a di-tincl 
advancement in the treatment of painful tabetic crises. 

Settimana Medica, Palermo 

27: 1353-1378 (Nov. 33) 1939, P.-irlial In.t-x 
•Staphs lococcic Toxoid in Treatment of Staphi!ne,,:cJC Irfrcli"-*. I* 
Kito-.a and G. I’&Ii.tin.x. — p. 1363. 

Toxoid in Staphylococcic Infection.— Kito.-a and P.di- 
stiita resortctl to staphyltKoccic toxoid in .xcventy-Mx ra*'-. 
cutaneous and surgir.il staphyhcoccic infections (ft!runelr._ 
abscesses, infected «irc.<. infected wounds and ) <r 

staphylococcic septicemia. The authors turd ioxoi-l v.tth .an 
ainigenic value which corrr'jK'ndn! to I'l sta;-!i> n- t-i-t. 
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for each cubic centimeter of the preparation. The presence or 
absence of allergy was ascertained by subcutaneous injection of 
0.1 cc. of staphylococcic toxoid. In the absence of allergy the 
treatment consisted of five subcutaneous injections at intervals 
of five days in increasing doses of 0.5, 1, 1.5 and 2 cc. of toxoid 
up to a total dose of 5 cc. for the entire treatment. In rare 
cases the treatment was repeated. It was administered alone 
or in association with surgical operation, according to indica- 
tions. The treatment was well tolerated. It rapidly controls 
local and general staphylococcic infections. In surgical infec- 
tions it rapidly accelerates the processes of suppuration, deter- 
sion and healing of infected tissues or bone, after the operation. 
Septicemia is rapidly controlled. The author advises the treat- 
ment in the various forms of cutaneous and surgical staphylo- 
coccic infections and in general staphylococcic septicemia. 

Boletin de la Asociacion Medica de Puerto Rico 

38 : 1-34 (Jan.) 1940. Partial Inde.x 
Inversion of Uterus Post Partum. L. A. Balasquide and W. R. Gelpi. 
—p. 3. 

*Acute [Mesenteric Lymphadenitis. J. Noya Benitez. — p. 8. 

Acute Mesenteric Lymphadenitis. — Noya Benitez observed 
nine children ranging in age from 5 to 12 years who were 
suffering from acute mesenteric lymphadenitis. The patients 
reported an attack of cold and cough for a few days preceding 
the onset of acute abdominal pain which developed in association 
with nausea, vomiting, fever and tenderness and muscular resis- 
tance at the right lower quadrant. They had a history of similar 
recurrent and subacute attacks in the past. Leukocytosis existed 
in all cases. Appendectomy was performed during the first 
twelve hours after the patients entered the hospital. Acute 
appendicitis coexisted with acute mesenteric lymphadenitis in 
three of the cases. In all cases appendectomy caused the symp- 
toms of acute mesenteric lymphadenitis to subside and controlled 
the attacks, and the results appear to be permanent. The author 
found it difficult to differentiate between acute appendicitis and 
acute mesenteric lymphadenitis. The two conditions frequently 
coexist. The attacks of acute mesenteric lymphadenitis are 
controlled by appendectomy. He concludes that immediate 
appendectomy is the proper treatment of acute mesenteric lymph- 
adenitis, whether or not the disease coexists with acute appendi- 
citis. 

Archiv ftir Kinderheilkunde, Stuttgart 

118: 113-208 (Dec. 19) 1939. Partial Index 
Monocytic and Myeloid Leukemic Reaction in Severe Fibrinonecrotizing 
Stomatitis in Children. E. Kruger. — p, 113. 

Estimation of Circulation in Young Persons. H. Rieger. — p, 123. 

Old and New Methods of Treatment in Gonorrheal Vulvovaginitis in 
Children. H. Nagell. — p. 133. 

Results of High Altitude Flight in Children with Whooping Cough. 
Brigitte Kujath. — p. 140. 

•Disturbances in Growth of Bones Following Chronic Renal Changes. 
S. Werner. — p. 145. 

Experimental Investigations in So-Called Renal Diabetes. R. Kortum. — 

p. 162. 

Vitamin Bi Content of Urine in Postdiphtheric Paralysis. H. Reinhard 
and K. Schwartzer. — p. 192. 

Disturbances in Bone Growth Following Renal 
Changes. — Werner describes observations on a child, aged 1 
year, who had a severe renal disorder presenting the aspects of 
chronic pyuria. The child was under observation for about a 
year, during which time disturbances in growth and osseous 
changes developed. The clinical aspects seemed to place the 
disorder in the group of renal rickets (Parsons’ type III). 
Necropsy revealed a severe chronic nephritis, hyperplasia of the 
parathyroids and, in the bones, osteitis fibrosa gencralisata 
(Recklinghausen). The author raises the question whether some 
cases of renal rickets actually are true rickets or whether a 
disease entity exists that develops from the metabolic disturbance, 
which in turn is caused by the impaired renal function and by 
way of the hyperplasia of the parathyroids and which becomes 
manifest either in the form of rachitis-like growth difturbances 
in the bones or in the form of osteitis fibrosa gencralisata. He 
suggests that cases of rickets which prove resistant to vitamins 
might perhaps find their explanation in this manner. The 
metabolic disorder or the parathyroid hyperplasia would not 
necessarily have to be of nephrogenic origin. 


Fortschritte a. d. Gebiete der Rontgenstrahlen, Leipzig 

00: 391-472 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Index 
Accuracy of Roentgenologic Diagnosis in Diseases of Stomach and 
Duodenum. H. Keutner. — p. 421. 

•Localization of Foreign Bodies in Human Organism by Means of Simul-’ 
taneous Double X-Ray Exposure, T. Shiga. — p. 442. 

•Vertebral Column and Eunuchoidism. A. G. H. Lindgren. — p. 448, 

New Picture Field Diaphragm. K. Gund. — p. 457 

Localization of Foreign Bodies by Double X-Ray 
Exposure. — Shiga says that foreign bodies of hard substances 
deep within the body can be localized exactly by his method oi ' 
simultaneous double x-ray exposure. The theoretical foundation 
of this method is almost like that of the shifting methods of 
exposure devised by other investigators ; however, the author 
adds a further theoretical development and geometrical explana- 
tions. The error of experimental observation totals 0.95 per 
cent and amounts to only 1 or 2 mm. of the true length of the , 
object. This method of double exposure by means of parallel , 
x-ray tubes can be used not only for the localization of foreign i 
bodies but also in the diagnosis of digestive, urogenital and ' 
orthopedic disorders. Furthermore, it can be used for industrial 
purposes, such as for the inspection of cast-metal work. 

Vertebral Column and Eunuchoidism. — Lindgren reviews 
two cases of eunuchoidism, one concerning a woman, the other , 
one a man. In the woman a roentgenogram of the tubular bones 
made at the age of 32 had revealed several open epiphyses, but 
at the necropsy ten years later they were found closed. In the 
male patient earlier roentgenograms were not available. In the 
woman the author gave his attention chiefly to the vertebral • 
column. He observed among other changes irregular ossifica- 
tion of the epiphysial plates; that is, conditions indicative oi., 
inhibited development of the vertebral bodies. He thinks that 
this inhibition is probably the result of gonadal hypofunction. ■ 
However, he does not think that the inhibited ossification pro- 
duced a noticeable increase in the size of the vertebrae. In 
eunuchoidism the extended growth of the long tubular bones, 
as the result of the persistence of the epiphyses, contrasts with 
that of the vertebral column and this explains the typical eunuch- 
oid proportions of the body. This accords with Schmorl’s 
opinion, according to which the epiphysial plates of the verte- 
brae cannot be compared with the epiphyses in the long bones 
and do not play a part in the longitudinal growth of the verte- 
bral bodies. In the reported case it is noteworthy that the 
vertebral column still exhibited signs of continuous growth at 
a time at which growth in the long bones was already completed. 
The author concludes that in eunuchoidism, probably as a result 
of gonadal insufficiency, the growth of the long tubular bones 
progresses unchecked. The epiphysial plates of the vertebrae, 
although they do not have the same functional significance as 
have the epiphyses of the long bones, apparently are likewise 
subject to incretory regulation, for in the reported case the ' 
gonadal hypofunction resulted in an inhibition of their ossifica- ( 
tion. The author recommends studies on the epiphysial plates 
of the vertebrae in other endocrine disorders. 

Geburtshilfe und Frauenheilkunde, Leipzig 

1: 727-784 (Dec.) 1939 

Functional Disturbances of Ovarial Follicle Formation, Especially 
“Follicle Persistence." R. Schroder. — p. 727. 

Disorders of Gallbladder in Pregnancy. H. Vignes. — p. 743, 

X-Ray Diagnosis of Early Pregnancy. .M, Kneer. — p. 748. 

•Difficulties of Clinical Diagnosis in Advanced and Full Term Lxtr * 
Uterine Pregnancies. T. Putz. — p. 755. 

Effect of Diethylstilbesterol on Women. H. Rauscncr. p. 764. 

Advanced and Full Term Extra-Uterine Pregnancies.— 
Putz reports three cases of e.xtra-uterinc pregnancy that c.xcm- 
plify the diagnostic difficulties encountered in ectopic gestation. 

He stresses the need of observing features suggestive of e.xtra- 
uterinc pregnancy. Among these are poor physical condition, 
an intact portio at the end of pregnancy, exceptionally vigorous 
fetal movements that cause no pain, pain during the second Jiali 
of pregnancy (not always present), Cullen’s sign, and the ^ 
tinct palpability of fetal parts under the abdominal wall. -He 
thinks that extra-uterine pregnancies are due for the most part 
to inflammatory conditions in the oviducts or pclvdc organs o 
maturer women who cither have borne no children or have 
undergone periods of sterility after previous parity. 
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• Klinische Monatsbl. f. Augenheilkunde, Stuttgart 

103: 561-685 (Dec.) 1939. Partial Index 
Treatment of Detachment of Retina by Electrolysis. H. Machemer. — 
p. 561. 

•Netv Thoughts on Pathogenesis of Mj-opia. K. Lindner. — p. 582. 
Cyclodiathermy Puncture in Glaucoma. A. Vogt.— p. 591. 

Important and Simple Aid in Magnet Extraction of Splinter from 
Anterior Chamber. W. Comberg. — p- 600. 

Eundus Oculi in Three Forms of Familial Idiocy. K. Schaffer. — 

p. 602. 

Problem of Primary- Gliomas of Optic Nerve. F. IVagner.- — p. 606. 
•Observations on So-Called Lactation Neuritis. M. Glees. — p. 615. 

Pathogenesis of Myopia. — Lindner cites evidence which 
suggests that only that type of close work promotes myopia 
which involves an intense metabolism of the retina. Reading, ■ 
with its continuous change of pictures, results in much greater 
metabolism than does looking at the same picture. The greater 
exertion of the visual organ is accompanied by a greater serous 
perfusion of the choroid. Watchmakers are almost never 
myopic; the pictures which they observe remain constant and 
the metabolism of the retina is consequently less intense than 
is the case in reading. Sewing likewise calls for less exertion 
of the retina than does reading and this explains the low per- 
centage of myopia among seamstresses. To prevent myopia or 
arrest its progress, the work of the retina must be made as easy 
as possible. Even slight astigmatic defects should be carefully 
corrected; the best possible illumination should be provided; 
prolonged close work should be interrupted by frequent recesses, 
and venous stasis in the region of the head, such as is brought 
on by a bent-over posture, should be avoided. 

So-Called Lactation Neuritis. — Glees reviews the symp- 
tomatology. He says that during the puerperium or shortly 
thereafter there may develop, accompanied by headaches, an 
impairment of the visual acuity of one or both eyes. E.xamina- 
tion discloses optic neuritis, peripheral contractions of the visual 
field and central scotomas. Occasionally the bulbi are sensitive 
to pressure and the movements of the eyes may be painful. 
The disorder subsides in the course of weeks or months and the 
visual acuity is largely restored. Thus the prognosis is relatively 
favorable. The etiology is unknown. He reports three cases of 
lactation neuritis observed at his clinic during 1938. In the first 
case the disorder developed eleven weeks after delivery and five 
weeks after the child had been weaned. In the second case it 
appeared four weeks and in the third case six weeks after 
delivery; both of the women were still nursing their infants 
when the eye disorder developed. All cases were characterized 
by severe changes in the papilla and in two cases there existed 
vascular changes and retinal edema in the surroundings of the 
papilla and along the large vessels. In view of the fact that 
vascular changes, particularly contraction of the arteries, have 
been observed also by others who have studied lactation neuritis, 
the author concludes that vascular changes play a part in the 
pathogenesis of this optic neuritis. To be sure, this does not 
c-xplain why they appear during the period of lactation. None 
of the hypotheses give a satisfactory explanation and the author 
regards a direct connection between the disease of the optic 
nerve and the lactation as doubtful. He accepts as most plausible 
that weakening of the organism by gestation, delivery and puer- 
perium provide the basis for some infectious impairment of the 
optic nerve. 

Rontgenpraxis, Leipzig 

11: 611-650 (Nov.) 1939. P.-irtial Index 
•Roentgcnologjcally Visible Calcifications of Cardiac Values. D. Hoff* 

mann. — p. 61 L 

Roentpen Therapy of Malignant Struma With and Without Orcraticn. 

J. Haldrc. — p. 615. 

Case of Obliquely Contracted Ostcosj-nostcolic Pelvis (Type Naegcle) 

''ith Homolatcral Ostcom> clitic Defect of Neck of Femur. J. H. 

Muller. — p. 621. 

Hodchin's Di'cafc of Bones. J. Graucr.-— p. 623. 

Narious Breaks in Continuity of First Rib. W. Kohlb.ich. — p. 626. 
Conpcnital Deformity of Lumbar Portion of Vertebral Column. F. 

Meves. — ^p. 628. 

Rocntgenologically Visible Calcifications of Cardiac 
Valves. — Hoffmann says that there arc few records of roent- 
gcnoiogically visible cardiac calcifications. He describes his 
own observations in two cases. In the first, roentgenoscopy 
disclosed nothing abnormal on the lungs or the diaphragm. 
However, a dense shadow the size of an almond was obserxed 


in the left half near the center of the heart. This shadow 
moved up and down and when the patient was turned the shadow 
could neither be separated from the heart nor even transferred 
into its periphery. Furthermore, inspiration did not change the 
position of the shadow. The regularly pulsating movement of 
the calcium shadow was considerably more extensive than that 
of the cardiac outline. During lateral e.\posure the shadow 
made an almost vertical elliptic rotation. The roentgenogram 
indicated that the shadow represents a calcification of the mitral 
valve. The roentgenologic diagnosis of calcification of the 
mitral value was supported by the clinical examination, which 
indicated a mitral stenosis and insufficiency. .An endocarditis 
during childhood is regarded by the author as the cause of the 
mitral calcification. In the second case a dancing calcium 
shadow the size of a bean led to a more thorough e.\amination. 
In view of the position of the shadow and of its dancing move- 
ments, the author assumes a calcification of the aortic v-alvc. 
He thinks that a calcification of the coronary arteries can be 
ruled out because the movement of the shadow was more exten- 
sive than that of the edge of the heart. , 

Strahlentherapie, Berlin 

6G: 369-5-(4 (Nov. 30) 1939. Farti.-il Index 
Indications for Irradiation of Hypophysis. Thyroid and Adrenals. 
A. Schittenhelm. — p. 373, 

Significance of Heredity in Pathogenesis of Cancer. B. Fi.sclicrAV.asels. 
—p. 428. 

Statistics on Carcinomas of Female Cenitnli.! as Basis for Systcm.atic 
Treatment of Cancer. W. Hagcdorn.~~p. 448. 

Treatment of Glandular Mctastascs in Carcinoma of Lung, W, Pfeifer, 
—p. 468. 

Possibility of Ju.vtatumoral or Intratumor.al Ray Therapy. G. Kohlmann 
and L. Brat. — p, 474. 

Specific Actions of Ultr.ashort Waves; Thermic. Athcrmic and Specific 
Action of Ultrashort Waves. M. Theis. — p. 494. 

•Artificial General Irradl.ation with Ultrnvit.ilux Lamps In Cases of 
Tuberculosis of the Skin During Winter J938'1939. W. Kullraer, 
L. Peukert and W. Schultzc. — p. 515. 

New Water Cooled Mercury Vapor Quartz Lamp for Contact Irradia- 
tions. H. Lusebrink and L. Peukert.— p. S2S. 

General Irradiation in Cutaneous Tuberculosis.— Kfill- 
mer and his associates state that, at the Giessen sanatorium for 
patients with lupus, observations extending over twenty-five 
years have demonstrated that systematic and correctly appor- 
tioned heliotherapy is the most import.nnt factor in the success- 
ful treatment of cutaneous tuberculosis. Attempts were made 
to provide the lupus patients during the sunless periods with a 
substitute for sunlight. The authors describe the various types 
of therapeutic lamps that were used. It was their aim to deter- 
mine what type of radiation was necessary to produce a certain 
biologic effect. They describe the method used for general 
irradiations of ISO patients during the winter 1938-1939. Tlie 
long ultraviolet waves were of great value in the treatment of 
patients in whom the cutaneous tuberculosis is complicated by 
pulmonary lesions. They dispensed with tlic strong irritative 
action which the short ultraviolet rays exert on the skin. Their 
obscr%-ations correspond with the fact that sun baths during the 
morning hours arc better for patients with cutaneous tuberculosis 
than are sun baths when the sun stands highest, that is, when 
the wavelengths arc shorter; furthermore, the favorable thera- 
peutic results obtained during spring in the high momitains tend 
to add further proof. They arc convinced that in cases of cuta- 
neous tuberculosis the weakening of the short ultraviolet naves 
is advantageous. Tlicy hope that a type of radiation may Ik: 
found that can be used in cases of active pulmonary processes. 

Wiener klinische Wochenschrift, Vienna 

.’■.2: 1133-1152 (Dec. 22) 1939 
Mediastinitif. E. Wc.‘‘^cly. — p. 1133. 

•Treatment of Narcotic I’oi«oning. H, Kut'ckfra'AickVrFTn — p. 1135. 
X*Rav E.x.iminat»cn of rulrron.nry Suppur.-stsf.T:*. J. ralin’jaj — 

p. *1137. 

Surgical Intervention in DerTn:.tt!c<;;ic ar.-J Trin*;-!. 

S. Tarpemer. — p. 1140, 

Metrazol Therapy in Narcotic Poisoning. — .\ccordiii;; to 
Kutschcr.a-.Aichbcrgen. victim- of leirbituric .acid poi-oniii): may 
die because the do-age <if the drug- u-ually .•xlmimMcrtd :• 
m-ufficient to rou-c them from thrir erma .a:id tin:- alio-.'. - j.-,-;- 
narcotic pneumonia to dcvt.li-;i. He v.as 'tirrc-ful in foM-;:g 
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comatose persons into consciousness by persistent administration 
of unusually high doses of from 5 to 10 cc. of metrazol at hourly 
intervals without inducing convulsions, though the total dosage 
was as high as 110 cc. within ten hours. In two cases reported 
from a larger number, the author was able to restore to con- 
sciousness and life two women, aged 37 and 31, who had 
attempted suicide by means of barbital and illuminating gas, by 
injections of 10 cc. of metrazol given intravenously every hour. 
In the one case supplementary measures consisted of intramus- 
cular injections of 10 cc. of metrazol, carbon dioxide inhalations 
(seven an hour) and a subcutaneous injection of physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride (2 liters). Nourishment was sup- 
plied by a nasal instillator in the form of sugar solution and 
black coffee. The author stresses the necessity of large doses 
of metrazol in intoxication from barbituric acid derivatives, the 
therapeutic value of carbon dioxide inhalation and the need of 
nourishing comatose patients who cannot be roused on the first 
day. He cautions against the use of high doses in cases of 
self poisoning by other means. Barbituric acid and its deriva- 
tives, he found, showed a tolerance of metrazol far exceeding 
the usual tolerance limit, without provoking spasms. 

Zeitschrift f. d. ges. experimentelle Medizin, Berliu 

106: 597-775 (Nov. 3) 1939. Partial Index 
Relations of Reticulo-Endothelium to Metabolism of Nonbemoglobic Iron. 

A. Vannotti and A. Imholz. — p. 597. 

Experimental Investigations on Metabolic Actions of Caffeine. E. Danop- 
oulos. — p. 612. 

Carbohydrate Tolerance Test for Examination of Normal and Defective 
Carbohydrate Metabolism. (Addison's Disease, Acromegaly and 
Diabetes Mellitus.) G. Stotter. — p. 622. 

"Physiologic Examinations and Observations on Persons Working in High 
Atmospheric Pressure (Caisson Workers). W. Marquort and J. Rietz. 
— p. 684. 

Postmortem Decomposition of Hepatic Glycogen Following Its Artificial 
Increase. H. Ziemke. — p. 704. 

Influence of Riboflavin on Inhibition of Resorption of Carbohydrates by 
Phlorhizin. H. Robbers and O. Westenhoeffer. — p. 714. 

Experimental Investigation on Hypochloremia of Hormonal Origin: 

Pathogenesis of So-Called Hypochloremic Azotemia. P. Larizza 

p. 719. 

Allergic Pneumonia and Vitamin C. G. Walther. — p. 748. 

Physiologic Observations on Caisson Workers. — Mar- 
quort and Rietz observed caisson workers exposed to pressures 
of 3.75 atmospheres. They found that such pressures do not 
cause an increase in the basal metabolism during the time the 
worker is in the caisson or as the result of the daily work 
under such high atmospheric pressures. Observations on the 
pulmonary ventilation revealed a greatly increased respiratory 
volume with a simultaneous decrease in frequency and thereby 
corroborated the assumption of a deepened respiration during 
the time the worker is in the caisson. However, there was no 
increase in the vital capacity during the stay in the caisson or 
as the result of several months’ work in it. Studies on the 
circulation during the stay under excess pressure revealed a 
decrease in the frequency of the pulsation in spite of hard physi- 
cal labor. Simultaneously there existed a tendency toward 
decrease in blood pressure. Electrocardiographic records made 
while the workers were under excess pressure revealed a posi- 
tional change of the heart in the form of a turn of the sagittal 
axis, a change that is indicative of a lowering of the diaphragm. 
There were no changes in the condition of the stimulus or in 
the contraction. Furthermore, caisson workers, even those who 
had done this type of work for years, were free from electro- 
cardiographic changes. The red blood pictures of caisson 
workers revealed a tendency to a decrease in erjdhrocytic values 
during the stay in the caisson, but there were individual differ- 
ences in the severity. Following a return to ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure, normal eiythrocytic values were found and there 
were no signs that anemia developed after daily' work in the 
caisson. The refractometric blood protein values, which were 
determined in order to clarify the concentration of the blood, 
were increased under excess atmospheric pressure in the major- 
ity of cases. Thus there is no foundation for the assumption 
of a hvdremia. The observed increases in the protein^ values 
were the result of the muscular exertion. The blood sedimenta- 
tions show a normal course. The fluctuations in the sodium 
chloride and the bilirubin values likewise are within the limits 
of the physfologfc norm during stay in the raisson. 


Med. V. d. Dienst d, Volksgez. in NederL-Indie, Batavia 

28 : 283-420 (.No. 4) 1939. P.irtial Index 
Composition of Diet of the Chinese in Batavia. L. \V. J. Holleman, 
D. R. Koolhaas and J. A. Nijholt. — p. 306. 

Epidemic Cholera in South Celebes Caused by Vibrio El Tor. C. E. 
de Moor. — p. 320. 

Complement Fixation in Diagnosis of Leptospirosis in the Netherland 
East Indies. W'. A. Collier and A. Mochtar. — p. 356. 

Blood Grouping in Nias. J. H. Maasland. — p. 373. 

Hyrcanus Problem in the Netherland East Indies, with Description of a 
Widespread Malaria Carrying Variety: Anopheles Hyrcanus X. 
W. G. Venhuis. — p, 376, 

•Combined (Simultaneous) Immunization Against Tetanus. L. Otten and 
I. P. Hennemann. — p, 391. 

Immunization Against Tetanus.— Otten and Hennemann 
cite investigations which show that the development of active 
immunity against tetanus is interfered with by a single as well as 
by a repeated serum injection and that immunity is not always 
detectable as late as from thirty-one to forty-one days after the 
first injection of formaldehyde toxoid. They decided to solve 
this problem experimentally by determining the antito.xic values 
during the first six weeks after the commencement of immuniza- 
tion. They tried eight different methods. They stress the fol- 
lowing points : 1. As in immunization against diphtheria, the 

development of active immnnity against tetanus by fornialdehyile 
toxoid appears to be inhibited by the presence of a passive 
immunity. 2. Experimental research in guinea pigs proves that 
the third to the sixth week constitutes the critical period, the 
passive immunity becoming exhausted while active immunity 
has still not reached the required level. 3. With three injections 
of formaldehyde toxoid at ten day intervals, the first two fol- 
lowed by injection of serum after twenty-four hours, this gap 
can be bridged, the passive immunity passing into the active 
without interruption. 4. The inhibitory action of the passive 
immunity has to be attributed to the antitoxin itself, whether 
of heterologous or of homologous origin. S. Apart from this 
specific factor, heterologous serum, by its foreign protein con- 
tent, provides a nonspecific factor, either inhibiting directly or, 
on repeated administration, indirectly by interference of a pro- 
tein antiprotem reaction. 6. As the course of the response to 
combined immunization in man has not been studied with suf- 
ficient accuracy up to now, this method should not be applied 
universally until a systematic research, pursued over the whole 
critical period of the third to the sixth week, has proved that 
the antitoxin can indeed be maintained continuously at a satis-_ 
factory level. 7. Even if this should appear practicable, sys- . 
tematic active immunization deserves recommendation for all 
occupations particularly e.xposed to the risks of tetanus infection 

and above all for military forces. 

\ 

Acta Orthopaedica Scandinavica, Copenhagen 

10: 221-402 (Nos. 3-4) 1939. Partial Inde.x 
Arthrodesis of Shoulder Joint in Paralysis of Deltoid. G. Asplund.— ’ 
p. 248. 

Patellar Chondromalacia. H. Hinricsson. — p. 312. ■ • n f . 

•Relation Between Congenital Subluxation of Hip and Arthritis Detor* 
mans: Roentgenologic Study. G. Wiberg, — p. 351. 

Renal Rickets. T. Gordh. — p. 376. 

Atrophic Arthritis Secondary to Congenital Subluxa- 
tion of Hip. — Wiberg explores roentgenologically the relation . 
of congenital sublu.xation of the hip to the evolution of atropine 
arthritis in eighteen cases in which x-ray e.xaminations could 
repeated in the course of from fifteen to thirty years. The 
successive film evidence for three of the cases is presented. 
According to the author, sclerosis in the roof of the socket 
seems to be the first sign of arthritis and appears before there 
are any demonstrabie changes in the head, but after these have 
occurred subsequent changes are more rapid in this region. 
Destruction of the cartilage need not precede sclerosis. How- 
ever, the author has observed no case in which there was 
nounced cartilage destruction in the absence of sclerosis. The 
presence of a double floor in the socket cannot be established in 
all cases of subluxation. After the process of arthritis has set 
in, beak-formed osteophytes occasionally develop on the lateral 
margin of the roof but fail to offer structural support. Capital 
deposits sjen in the film were always situated in the lower part 
of the head and appear in tlie film as parrot beaks. The resultant . 
form of the head depends to the highest degree on its initial 
Iona. _ . ' 




